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LACE    AND    DIAMONDS. 

OR     TAKE     CARE     WHAT     YOU     DO. 


BT  TKBODOKK  B.  FAT. 


**  Doh't  be  angry,  ma- ma— I  wont  jc»l  any  more, 
A'  it  displease  yoa,  but  I  will  make  a  plain  confes- 
sion." 
•^  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Qifford,  *'  let  me  hear  it." 
"  I  have  not  one  feeling  which  I  wish  to  conceal 
from  you.  There  have  been  moments  when  I  liked 
Mr.  Franklin,"  and  a  pretty  color  crossed  her  cheek, 
''  but  I  have  been  struck  with  a  peculiarity  which 
haA  chilled  warmer  sentiments.  He  appears  phleg- 
malic  and  cold.  There  is  about  him  a  perpetual  re- 
pose  that  seems  inconsistent  with  energy'  and  feeling. 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  oould  be  happy  with  such  a 
person — not  certain  that  he  is  capable  of  loving,  or 
(4'  impiHng  love.  When  I  marry  any  one,  he  must 
worship,  he  must  adore  me.  He  must  be  ready  to 
jro  crazy  for  me.  Let  him  be  full  of  faults,  but  let 
bim  have — ^what  so  few  possess — a  warm,  unselfish 
heart." 

''*  I  have  heard  you^  through,"  said  Mrs.  Cliflbrd, 
*  now  you  must  hear  me.  It  is  very  proper  that  you 
^hoold  not  decide  without  full  consideration.  Ex- 
amine as  long  as  you  think  necessary  the  qualities  of 
Mr.  Fftuiklin,  and  never  marry  him  till  he  inspire 
you  with  confidence  and  affection.  But  remember 
><)methin^  is  due  also  to  him ;  and  the  divine  rule  of 
.iCiisg  tovrard  others  as  you  wish  them  to  act  toward 
yiiu,  nmst  be  applied  here,  as  in  every  affair  in  life. 
While  you  should  not,  I  allow,  be  hurried  into  a 
deoi<«ion,  yet  your  mind  once  made  up,  he  should  not 
be  kept  a  moment  in  suspense." 

"  Do  you  think,  ma'kna,"  asked  Caroline,  <*  that  he 
aas  much  feeling?" 

*'  I  think  he  has.  I  think  hkn  peculiarly  gifted 
With  UDtttelfieh  ardor.  That  which  appears  to  you 
coldness,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  natural  reserve  of  a 
varm  heart-'-so  mode^it  that  it  rather  retires  from 
ibierratioa  than  parades  itself  before  the  world. 
>t?ntizneaf  and  fire,  ilfcttn  common  on  the  lipSf  are  not 
ukim  likely  to  be  natit*  to  the  soul.    It  is  precisely 
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that  calm,  that  repose  you  allude  to,  which  forms,  in 
my  judgment,  the  guarantee  of  Mr.  Franklin's  sin- 
cerity, and  the  fini.^hing  grace  of  his  character — a 
character  in  all  other  respects,  also,  a  true  and 
noble  one." 

Caroline  did  not  listen  without  interest. 

Mrs.  Clifibrd  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  had 
come  over  just  a  year  ago  to  enjoy  a  tour  in  Europe. 
Franklin  liad  been  a  fellow-passenger ;  and  a  sort  of 
intimacy  had  grown  up  between  the  young  people, 
which  the  gentleman  had  taken  rather  an  serieitx.  He 
had  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  accidental  business 
necessity  which  called  the  son  and  proposed  travel- 
ing* companion  of  Mrs.  Clifford  suddenly  home,  to 
join  her  little  party,  and  had  accompanied  them 
through  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  The  result  was,  that  the  happiness  of  his 
life  now  appeared  to  depend  upon  an  affirmative 
monosyllable  in  reply  to  the  offer  he  had  just  made 
of  his  heart  and  hand.  Mrs.  Clifford  was  the  widow 
of  a  captain  in  the  American  navy,  who  had  left  her 
only  a  moderate  income— sufficient,  but  no  more, 
for  the  wants  of  herself  and  daughter.  Mr.  Franklin 
was  a  lawyer  of  six-and-twenty,  who  had  been 
advised  to  repair  the  effects  of  too  severe  profes- 
sional application,  by  change  of  air,  and  a  year's 
idleness  and  travel. 

The  conversation  was  scarcely  finished,  when  the 
subject  of  it  was  announced. 

After  the  usual  salutations,  Mr.  Franklin  said  he 
had  come,  according  to  appointment,  to  accompany 
the  ladies  on  a  walk,  and  to  see  the  lions  of  London, 
where  they  had  arrived  some  days  before.  In  a 
few  minutes,  hats,  shawli^,  and  gloves,  being  duly 
put  in  requisition,  theyliad  left  their  lodgings  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  and  were 
wending  their  way  toward  Regent  Street  and  the 
Strand,  through  the  crowds  of  this  wonderful  and 
magnificent  metropolis,  of  which  every  thing  was 
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a  deli^htfal  curiosity,  and  where,  amid  the  millions 
around,  they  knew  and  were  known  by  scarcely  a 
human  creature. 

£very  stranger,  newly  arrived  and  walking  about 
London,  has  noted  the  effect  of  this  prodigious  town 
upon  him ;  and  how  singularly  he  is  lost  in  its  immen- 
sity ,  overwhelmed  by  its  grandeur,  and  bewildered 
amid  its  endless  multiplicity  of  attractions.  So  it 
was  with  our  little  party.  Excited  by  the  thousand 
novel  and  dazzling  objects,  the  hours  fleeted  away 
like  minutes ;  and  it  was  late  before  they  had  exe- 
cuted or  even  formed  any  plans. 

"  Let  us  at  least  go  somewhere,'*  said  Caroline. 
**  Let  us  go  to  St.  Paul's,  or  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
the  Tower ;  and  we  have,  beside,  purchases  to  make 
— ^for  ladies,  you  know,  Mr.  Franklin,  have  always 
shopping  to  do." 

<'WelI,  as  it  is  so  late,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford,  "and 
we  have  promised  to  call  on  Mrs.  Porter  at  half  past 
two,  I  propose  to  leave  the  lions  for  another  morning, 
and  only  enjoy  our  walk  to-day." 

"  Then,  ma'ma,  let  us  go  to  that  splendid  shop,  and 
look  at  the  lace  once  more.  Only  think,  Mr. 
Franklin,  we  yesterday  saw  lace,  not  broader  than 
this,  and  I  had  a  half  fancy  to  buy  some  for  a  new 
dress — and  what  do  you  suppose  it  cost  ?" 

<'I  am  little  versed,"  said  Franklin,  'Mn  such 
mysteries — five  pounds,  perhaps — " 

"  Twelve  pounds — twelve  pounds  and  a  half  ster- 
ling—sixty American  dollars.  I  never  saw  any  thing 
so  superb.  Ma'ma  says  I  ought  not  even  to  look  at 
such  a  luxury." 

''But  is  lace  really  such  a  luxury?"  inquired 
Franklin,  smiling. 

"  You  can  have  no  idea  how  exquisite  this  is !" 

"  As  for  me,"  rejoined  Franklin,  *<  I  can  never  tell 
whether  a  lady's  lace  is  worth  twelve  pounds  or 
twelve  cents.  AUhough,  I  hope,  not  insensible  to 
the  general  effect  of  a  toilette,  yet  lace  and  diamonds, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  lost  upon  me  entirely." 

'*  Oh,  you  barbarian !" 

"  Real  beauty  was  never  heightened  by  such  orna- 
ments, and  ugliness  is  invariably  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous and  ugly." 

'*  You  will  not  find  many  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford 
*'  to  agree  with  you." 

"  Oh,  yes !  How  often  do  we  hear  of  belles,  as 
distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  their  toilette,  as  for 
the  beauty  of  their  persons.  How  often  in  real  life, 
and  how  frequently  in  novels.  There  you  read  that, 
while  the  other  ladies  are  shining  in  satin  and  lace, 
and  blazing  in  diamonds,  the  real  rose  of  the  evening 
eclipses  them  all  in  a  plain  dress  of  white,  without 
jewels,  like  some  modest  flower,  unconscious  of  her 
charms,  and  therefore  attracting  more  attention." 

"Well,  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford,  smiling, 
**  it  is  just  as  you  say !" 

"And  what  does  Miss  Caroline  think  of  my  attack 
on  lace  and  diamonds  ?" 

"Why,"  said  Caroline,  laughing,  "since  you  do 
me  the  honor  to  require  my  opinion,  I  will  give  it 
you.  I  agree  that  such  pretending  ornaments  ill 
become  the  old  and  ugly.    There  you  are  right.    I 


agree  that  the  extremely  beautiful  may  also  dispense 
with  them.  These  ball-room  belles  of  yours— these 
real  roses  of  the  evening — are,  I  suspect,  so  lovely 
as  to  make  them  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
But  there  is  a  class  of  young  ladies,  among  whom  I 
place  myself,  neither  so  old  and  ugly  as  to  make 
ornament  ridiculous,  nor  so  beautiful  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary.  To  this  middle  chiss,  a  bit  of  lace— a 
neat  tab— a  string  of  pearls  here  and  there— a  pretty 
worked  cape — or  a  coronet  of  diamonds,  I  assure  you, 
do  no  harm." 

"  That  you  are  not  so  ugly  as  to  render  ornament 
ridiculous,"  replied  Franklin,  "I  allow;  but  that 
there  is,  in  your  case,  any  want  of  lovelines  to  re- 
quire— to  render — which — " 

"Take  care,  Mr.  Franklin!"  interrupted  Caroline, 
mischievously,  "you  are  steering  right  upon  the 
rocks ;  and  a  gentleman  who  refuses  all  decoration 
to  a  lady's  toilette,  should  not  embellish  his  own 
conversation  with  flattery." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  replied  he,  in  a  lower  voice, 
"  to  whatever  class  you  belong,  Miss  Clifford,  you 
do  yourself  injustice  if  you  suppose  lace  and  dia- 
monds can  add  to  the  power  of  your  beauty,  any 
more  than  the  greatest  splendor  of  fortune  could  in- 
crease the  charms  of  your — " 

"Ma'ma,"  exclaimed  Caroline,  "  we  have  passed 
the  lace  shop." 

"So  we  have,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford;  "but  why 
should  we  go  back — you  certainly  don't  mean  to 
buy  any — ?" 

"No,  ma'ma;  but  I  want  some  edging,  and  I 
might  as  well  get  it  here,  if  only  to  enjoy  another 
look  at  the  forbidden  fruit." 

The  shop  was  one  of  those  magnificent  establish- 
ments of  late  years  conunon  in  large  metropolises. 
A  long  hall  led  from  the  street  quite  back  through 
the  building,  or  rather  masses  of  buildings,  to  another 
equally  elegant  entrance  on  the  parallel  street  be- 
hind.   The  doors  were  single  sheets  of  heavy  plate- 
glass.    In  the  windows  all  the  glittering  and  precious 
treasures  of  India  and  Asia  seemed  draped  in  gor- 
geous confusion,  and  blazed  also  through  unbroken 
expanses  of  limpid  glass  of  yet  larger  dimensioEis 
than   the  doors.     Silks,  laces,  Cashmere  shawts, 
damask,  heavy  and  sumptuous   velvets  of  bright 
colors,  and  fit  for  a  queen's  train,  muslins  of  bewilder- 
ing beauty,  dresses  at  £200  a  piece,  and  handker* 
chiefs  of  Manilla  of  almost  fabulous  value.     Tti.e 
interior  presented  similar  displays  on  all  sides,  mxil. 
tiplied  by  reflections  from  broad  mirrors,  gleam  ir*^ 
among  marble   columns.    Perhaps  thoae  numeroixs 
mirrors  were  intended  to  neutralize  the  somewliat 
gloomy  effect  of  the  low  ceiling,  not  sufficieatly 
elevated  to  admit  the  necessary  light  into  the  cent.ro.1 
spaces.     At  various  points,  even  in  the  day-time, 
gas-lights  burned  brilliantly.    Before  the  door  w^ere 
drawn  up  half  a  dozen  elegant  coroneted  equipag^ai;, 
the  well-groomed,  shining  horses,  and  richly-livericO 
coachmen,  indicating  the  rank  of  the  noble  owners  * 
and  on  the  benches  before  the  windows  lounged    tHe 
the  tall  and  handsome  footmeajiRrith  their  long  g^ol^i. 
headed  sticks,  powdered  heaji,  gaudy  coats,  bri^n. 
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cdored  plush  breeches,  and  white  silk  stockings, 
and  giovee. 

In  the  nhop  there  were,  perhaps,  fifty  persons,  as 
it  happened  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  day  in  June — 
one  of  those  grateful  gifts  from  heaven  to  earth  which 
lure  people  irresistibly  out  of  the  dark  and  weary 
home,  and  which,  when  first  occurring,  after  a  long 
and  dismal  winter,  as  in  the  present  instance,  appear 
to  onpty  into  the  sunshiny  streets,  every  inhabitant, 
the  sick  and  the  well,  the  lame  and  the  blind  alike, 
from  every  house  in  town. 

Caroline  asked  to  be  shown  some  of  the  lace  which 
she  had  lodced  at  the  day  befcve.  It  waa  produced, 
and  Mrs.  Cliffind  and  Franklin  were  called  to  examine 
it.  The  wonder  consisted  aa  much  in  the  endless 
variety  of  the  patterns,  as  in  the  exquisite  fineness 
and  richness  of  the  material.  The  counter  was  soon 
strewn  with  the  airy  treasures,  one  piece  aAer  an- 
other, unrolled  with  rapidity,  appeared  to  make  a 
lively  impression  on  the  young  girl,  who  at  last, 
with  a  sigh,  apologized  to  the  polite  person  patiently 
waiting  the  end  of  an  examination  which  his  prac- 
ticed eye  had,  doubtless,  perceived  was  only  one  of 
vain  curiosity. 

"  It  is  too  dear,"  said  Caroline,  '^  I  cannot  afford  it. 
Pray  let  me  see  some  narrow  edging." 

*'  That  lace  is  very  pretty,"  remarked  a  lady  of  a 
commanding  figure,  evidently  a  person  of  rank. 

"Very  pretty,  my  hidy,"  replied  the  clerk  who 
had  waited  on  Caroline. 
"What  is  it?" 

"  Twelve  and  a  half,  my  lady." 
"  It  is  really  pretty— give  me  twenty  yards." 
"  Very  good,  my  lady." 

The  article  was  measured  and  cut  almost  as  soon 
as  ordered,  and  the  remnant  rewound  into  a  small 
parcel  and  thrown  up(Hi  the  counter. 

At  the  same  moment,  and  as  a  boy  handed  Caro- 
line the  edging,  wrapped  in  paper,  for  which  she 
had  already  paid,  and  which  she  took  mechanically, 
she  heard  one  of  the  bystanders  whisper  to  another : 

"  The  Countess  D !"  (one  of  the  most  celebrated 

women  of  England.) 

"Ma'nia,"  said  Caroline,  "did  you  observe  that 
lady?" 
And  they  leH  the  shop. 

"Bless  me!"  said  Mrs.  Clifibrd,  looking  at  her 
watch,  ' '  do  you  know  how  late  it  is  ?  Ilalf  past  two. 
We  promised  to  be  at  Mrs.  Porter's  at  this  very 
time.  She  said,  you  remember,  she  was  going  out 
at  four ;  and  it  will  take  us,  I  'm  afraid,  nearly  an  hour 
to  get  there." 
"  Then  let  us  make  haste,  ma'ma!" 
And  with  a  very  rapid  pace  they  hurried  back  toward 
Regent  Street  and  Portland  Place.  They  had  gone 
on  in  this  Tray,  perhaps,  twenty  minutes,  when  a 
white-headed,  respectable-looking  old  gentleman 
was  thrust  aside  by  a  rude  fellow  pushing  by,  so 
that  he  ran  against  Caroline,  and  caused  her  to  drop 
her  pocket-handkerchief.  He  stopped,  with  evident 
marks  of  mortification,  and  picked  it  up,  with  a 
polite  apology.  Caroline  assured  him  she  was  not 
hurt. 


"  But,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  benevolent- 
looking  old  gentleman,  "  let  me  return  your  parcel." 

"  Oh,  that  is  not  mine,"  replied  Caroline. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  it  fell  with  your  hand- 
kerchief" t 

"  Gracious  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Caroline,  "  what 
have  I  done !  I  have  brought  away  a  piece  of  that 
lace !  Ma'ma,  let  us  go  back  directly." 

Although  the  incident  had  occupied  but  a  minute, 
Mrs.  Clififord  and  Franklin,  engaged  in  conversation, 
had  not  perceived  it,  and  had  gone  several  paces  on. 
The  old  gentleman  smiled,  bowed,  and  disappeared 
around  a  corner. 

At  this  moment  a  man  stepped  up,  and  laying  his 
hand  roughly  on  Caroline's  arm,  said, 

"  Young  woman,  you  must  come  with  me !" 

And  a  second  iron-hand  grasped  her  other  arm. 

Shocked  and  affrighted,  she  saw  they  were 
policemen. 

Then  the  voice  of  a  person  very  much  out  of 
breath,  cried, 

"  This  is  the  one !— I  can  swear  to  her !  And 
look  I— there  is  the  very  lace  in  her  hand !" 

Pale  as  death,  bewildered  with  terror,  the  poor 
girl  could  only  attempt  to  say,  "Ma'ma!  ma'ma!" 
but  her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and 
her  voice  refused  its  office.  A  crowd  had  already 
collected,  and  the  words,  "Lady  been  a  stealing !'- 
and,  "They've  nabbed  a  thief  I"  were  audible 
enough. 

"Come,  my  beauty!"  said  the  man,  pulling  her 
forward,  "  we  've  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Scoundrel !"  cried  the  voice  of  Franklin,  as  he 
grasped  him  by  the  throat,  "  who  are  you?" 

"  You  see  who  we  are  ;'*  was  the  stern  reply ; 
"  we  *re  policemen,  in  the  execution  of  our  duty. 
Take  your  hand  off*  my  throat." 

Franklin  recognized  their  uniform,  and  relaxed 
his  hold. 

"Policemen!  and  what  have  policemen  to  do 
with  this  lady?  You  have  made  some  stupid 
blunder.  This  is  a  lady.  She  is  under  my  protec- 
tion.   Take  your  hand  off*  her  arm ! " 

"  If  she 's  under  your  protection,  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  accompany  us,"  replied  the  man, 
bluntly;  and  he  made  another  attempt  to  drag, her 
away. 

Franklin  restrained  himself  with  an  effort  which 
did  him  honor,  conscious  that  violence  would  he 
here  out  of  place,  and  perceiving  that  it  would  be 
utterly  useless.  He  strove  a  moment  to  collect  his 
thoughts  as  one  stunned  by  a  thunderbolt. 

"  What  is  the  meaaing  of  this  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  If  you  ask  for  information,"  remarked  the  man, 
impressed  by  his  agonized  astonishment,  "  I  will 
tell  you;  but  wont  the  young  woman  get  into  a 
hack,  out  of  the  crowd?" 

An  empty  carriage  happened  to  be  passing,  into 
which,  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  Franklin  handed  the 
ladies.  One  police  officer  entered  with  them — ^Ihe 
other  took  his  seat  on  the  box  with  the  coachman. 
Caroline,  although  still  colorless,  had  partly  regained 
her    courage,   and   endeavored   to   smile.     Mr«. 
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Clifford,  in  a  most  distreasiiicr  state  of  agitation, 
only  found  breath  to  say,  <' Well,  this  is  a  pretty 
adventure,  upon  my  word !" 

As  the  carriage  moved  away,  followed  by  a  troop 
of  ragamuffins,  leaping,  laughing,  and  shouting, 
Franklin  said, 

'^  And  now,  my  good  fellow,  I  have  submitted 
peaceably  to  this  atrocious  outrage,  tell  me  by 
whose  authority  you  act,  and  in  what  way  this 
young  lady  has  exposed  herself  to  such  an  infamous 
insult?" 

*<  Well,  in  the  first  place,'*  said  the  man,  coolly, 
"  I  act  by  the  authority  of  the  Messieurs  Blake, 
Blanchard  &  Co. ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  young 
lady  has  exposed  herself  to  such  an  infamous  in> 
suit  by  stealing  ten  yards  of  Brussels'  lace,  at  £12 
a  yard,  value  £120  sterling." 

"  Scoundrel !"  exclaimed  Franklin,  again  grasp- 
ing his  collar. 

"  Hollo !  hollo !  hollo !"  cried  the  man— Viands  off, 
my  cove !  and  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  bead, 
you  'd  best.  It  aint  of  no  use,  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honor.'* 

"  Miss  Clifford— " 

But  Miss  Clifford  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
white  hands,  which  did  not  conceal  her  still  whiter 
complexion. 

"Why,  look  ye,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "if  you 
really  aint  a  party  to  the  offence,  I  *m  very  sorry 
for  you.  The  business  is  just  this  here.  The  shop 
of  Blake,  Blanchard  &  Co.,  has  been  frequently 
robbed,  and  sometimes  by  ladies.  I  was  called,  not 
four  months  ago,  to  take  a  real  lady  to  prison,  who 
had  stole  to  the  amount  of  £10.  And  to  prison  she 
went,  too,  though  some  of  the  most  respectable 
people  in  town  came  down  and  begged  for  her. 
Now  this  here  young  lady  came  yesterday  to  the 
shop  of  Blake,  Blanchard  &  Co. — ^tumbled  every 
thing  upside  down,  and  bought  nothing — went  away 
— to-day  came  again — asked  to  see  the  most  valu- 
able lace — bought  ten  shillings'  worth  of  narrow 
edging,  and  left  the  premises.  At  her  departure 
she  was  seen  to  take  ten  yards  of  lace — value, 
£120.  I  was  called  in,  and  followed  her,  with  one 
of  the  clerks,  to  identify  her  person.  We  perceived 
her  walking  fast— very  fast,  indeed.  It  was  as 
much  as  we  could  do  to  overtake  her.  The  clerk 
can  swear  to  her  identity — and  the  lace  was  found 
in  her  hand.  Both  the  young  man  and  myself  can 
swear  to  it,  if  she  denies  it — ^though  I  caution  you, 
Miss,  not  to  say  any  thing  at  present,  because  it 
can  be  used  against  you  at  your  trial." 

"I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  Caroline,  with  flashing 
eyes.    "  I  took  the  lace,  but  did  not  know  I  took  it." 

"Oh!  ho-hol"  said  the  man.  "I  hope  you  can 
make  'em  believe  that.    Perhaps  you  can." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  cried  Mrs.  Clifford,  now  nearly 
beside  herself,  "I  asstire  you,  this  is  a  frightful 
mistake.  She  carried  the  lace  away  from  mere 
carelessness.  Here  is  all  the  money  I  have  abom 
me.  Take  it  for  yourself,  only  let  us  go.  My 
datighter,  I  assure  you,  is  utterly  incapable  of  steal- 
ing.   You  do  n't  know  her.    As  for  the  lace,  I  am 


willing  to  pay  for  it.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Clifford.  I 
live  No.  —  Grosvenor  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 
My  dear,  kind,  good  sir,  turn  the  carriage  and  let  us 
go  home.  My  husband  was  Captain  Clifford,  of  the 
American  navy.  Do  you  think  we  would  be  guilty 
of  stealing  ?  I  will  give  you  any  money  you  desire. 
I  will  give  you  £50— only  let  us  go." 

"  If  your  husband  was  Admiral  Nelson  himself,'' 
replied  the  man,  with  dignity,  "  I  could  not  let  you 
go  now — not  if  you  were  to  ^iv^  me  £500.  I  have 
only  to  do  my  duty.  It 's  a  very  painful  one— but 
it  must  be  done.  I  aint  a  judge.  I'm  a  policeman ; 
and  my  business  is  to  deliver  you  safe  into  the  bands 
of  Blake,  Blanchard  &;  Co." 

To  describe  the  whirl  of  thoughts  which  swept 
through  the  mind  of  Franklin  during  the  interval 
would  be  impossible.  He  saw  that  a  simple  a<<  of 
carelessness  had  been  committed  by  Caroline ;  but 
he  was  enough  of  a  hLwyer  to  perceive  that  the 
proof  against  her  was  singularly  striking  and  un- 
answerable—and he  knew  the  world  too  well,  not 
to  feel  extraordinary  alarm  at  the  poasible  conse- 
quences. In  London,  alone,  without  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances, a  glance  into  the  future  almost  drove 
him  to  distraction.  At  moments  he  was  half  mas- 
tered by  the  impulse  to  bear  Caroline  away,  by  a 
sudden  eoup  de  main  ;  but  his  band  was  held  by  the 
reflection,  that  even  were  such  a  wild  scheoie  pos- 
sible, success  would  be  no  means  of  security, 
inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Clifford  had  given  her  address ; 
while  the  attempt  would  exasperate  the  other  party, 
appear  but  a  new  evidence  of  guih,  and  in  every 
way  enhance  the  danger  of  their  position. 

As  they  approached  the  fatal  shop,  a  large  crowd 
had  collected  around  the  door.  Franklin  felt  that 
he  was  in  one  of  those  crises  on  which  hang  human 
destiny  and  life,  and  that  he  had  need  of  more  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  than  man  can  possess,  except  it 
be  given  him  from  above.  Deep,  therefore,  and 
trusting,  was  his  silent  prayer  to  Him  who  hath 
said,  "  J90  strong  and  of  a  good  courage.  I  will 
not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 

Caroline  appeared  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth 
when  the  carriage  stopped. 

"  My  dearest  Miss  Clifford,"  said  Franklin,  "  these 
men  have  fallen  into  a  bungling  error,  and  it  -will 
require  some  prudence  on  our  part  to  make  them 
see  it.  But  compose  ^-ourself.  Put  down  your 
veil;  say  nothing  till  I  call  you— and  may  God,  in 
his  mercy,  grant  that  our  ordeal  be  short  I" 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  composure  and 
cheerful  presence  of  mind  which  reassured  in  some 
degree  the  fainting  girl.  She  had  at  her  side  a  pro- 
tector who  would  never  desert  her— a  pilot  "with  a 
strong  arm,  a  steady  eye,  and  a  bold  heart — ^who 
would  steer  her  through  the  wild  storm,  if  any 
human  being  couM. 

Mrs.  Clifford,  speechless  with  terror,  let  down  her 
daughter's  veil  as  well  as  her  shaking  hands  permit- 
ted, and  was  led  by  Franklin  from  the  carriage  into 
the  house.  He  then  handed,  or  rather  lilted,  out 
Caroline,  who  clung  to  him  with  helplessness  and 
terror.    The  trembling  party— a  hunched  unfeeling 
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eyes  bent  upon  them— were  conducted  through  the 
shop  to  a  back  parlor,  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, the  only  one  of  the  firm  of  Blake,  Blanchard 
k  Co.  who  happened  to  be  at  home.  As  Franklin 
saw  him  his  heart  sank  in  his  bosom,  and  the  courage 
which  had  begun  to  mount  with  the  danger,  seemed 
a  mocktf  y. 

Mr.  Jennings  was  a  respectable  looking  man  of 
forty,  of  a  thin,  hard  countenance,  repelling  man- 
ners, and  sharp  voice,  which,  when  excited,  rose  to 
a  piercing*  and  discordant  note.  There  was  no  sign 
of  mercy  or  moderation  in  his  physiognomy.  This 
man,  who,  after  faithful  subordinate  services,  had 
become  the  inferior  and  hardest  working  partner, 
happened  to  be  afflicted  with  a  very  violent  temper, 
which  had  been  wrought  into  a  rage  by  various  re- 
cent purloinings,  apparently  like  the  present,  attri- 
buted to  female  customers,  and  perpetrated  with  a 
combined  cunning  and  daring  which  baffled  detec- 
tion, and  he  had  long  yearned  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
one  of  them.  His  passions  and  interests  were  min- 
gled together  in  this  desire,  which,  in  addition,  he 
supposed  fully  sanctioned  by  duty;  and  when  a 
man,  and  particularly  such  a  man,  of  a  narrow  mind 
and  cold  heart — loving  power,  and  rarely  enabled 
to  taste  its  sweets,  once  gets  into  his  head  the  idea 
that  he  is  acting  from  duty — God  help  the  poor  vic- 
tim that  falls  within  his  grasp. 

Such  was  the  individual  before  whom,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  detected  criminal,  was  dragged  the  sweet 
and  trembling  girl.  Such  was  the  man  before  whom 
Franklin  stood,  curbing  within  the  limits  of  pru- 
dence his  high  wrought  feelings. 

*'  Now,  my  honest  women,"  said  Jennings,  seat- 
ing himself  magisterially  in  a  large  arm-chair  by  a 
table,  while  the  rest  stood  in  a  circle  around,  like 
prisoners  at  a  bar  before  their  judge,  *<  what  have 
you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  atrocious  act  of 
felony—" 

'*  One  moment,  sir,"  said  Franklin.  **  You  will 
have  the  kindness  to  order  chairs  for  those  la- 
dies," 

Mr.  Jennings  paused,  fixed  a  surprised  glance  at 
the  speaker,  and  obeyed. 
"  Well  then,  «a«9— "  demanded  he. 
**  I  beg^  your  pardon  I"  again  interrupted  Franklin, 
"  permit  me,  in  your  own  interest,  to  make  another 
suggestion.     Before  you  proceed  in  this  examina- 
tion, I  warn  you,  with  all  deference  to  the  sincerity 
of  yoor  present  error,  that  you  have  before  you  two 
ladies  of  respectability,  and  unblemished  reputation, 
and  who  are  entirely  innocent  in  this  matter." 
"Bah!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Jennings. 
*'  Silence,  sir,"  cried  Franklin,  with  an  indigna- 
tion irrepressible.    "  You  have  dragged  before  you 
through  the  streets  of  London,  a  young  and  inno- 
cent girl,  like  a  criminal.    If  circumstances  seem 
for  a  moment  to  give  you  the  right,  humanity,  as 
veil  as  decency  requires,  at  least  till  the  question 
of  her  guilt  be  settled,  that  you  address  her  with  re- 
spect,  and   bear   her   defence    with   candor   and 
aaention." 
Mr.  Jennings  turned  pale,  swallowed  his  rage, 


and  replied :  "  Speak,  sir !  speak,  sir !    I  am  all 
candor  and  attention." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  resumed  Franklin,  '*  if  I 
have  answered  with  too  much  asperity.  But  this 
young  lady  is  perfectly  innocent.  She  has  high 
friends.  You  will  consider  her  under  the  protection 
of  the  American  Ambassador  at  this  Court !  State 
to  me,  if  you  please,  your  reasons  for  dragging  her 
before  you  in  the  custody  of  policemen." 

Awed  by  Franklin's  tone,  but  rather  infuriated 
than  melted,  Mr.  Jennings  answered  with  sarcastic 
politeness — 

"  Certainly,  sir,  your  request  is  a  just  one.  The 
case  is  this.  The  young  lady  came  to  my  shop  this 
morning,  and  had  brought  out  for  her  examination 
the  most  expensive  lace,  of  which,  however,  she 
purchased  none,  but,  instead,  expended  ten  shillings 
for  some  narrow  edging.  I* must  inform  you  that 
persons  in  the  dress  of  ladies,  and  even  persons  in 
the  rank  of  ladies,  have  more  than  once  committed 
thefts  of  this  kind,  and  I  have  ordered  one  of  the 
young  men  to  watch.  This  individual  saw  in  a 
mirror  the  young  lady,  as  she  was  about  to  leave, 
seize  a  parcel  of  lace,  and  carry  it  out  under  cover 
of  her  pocket-handkerchief.  We  sent  directly  for 
policemen — but  so  rapid  was  the  flight  of  the  party, 
including  yourself,  that  it  was  not  without  consider- 
able difficulty  and  delay  that  they  were  overtaken, 
when  the  stolen  lace  was  found  in  her  hand.  We 
are  often  obliged  to  forego  the  gratification  of 
punishing  such  misdemeanors  by  the  technical  diffi- 
culty of  proving  the  crime  upon  the  criminal.  You 
perceive  how  the  present  case  stands.  I  am  willing 
to  allow  it  is  but  fair  you  should  be  heard,  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  say  in  reply." 

"  I  have  much  to  say,"  resumed  Franklin,  smiling 
with  assumed  confidence,  *'  enough  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  man,  and  I  hope  I  stand  before  such  a 
one.  That  the  young  lady  took  the  lace  no  one  can 
deny.  But  I  will  tell  you  how  she  took  it.  For  the 
first  time  in  London,  her  mind  naturally  excited, 
she  was  bewildered  amid  the  novel  and  interesting 
objects  around  her.  The  splendor  of  your  establish- 
ment dazzled  her  eyes  and  distracted  her  attention. 
In  company  with  her  mother  and  myself  she  came 
here  to  see  the  lace  in  question,  but  she  could  not 
have  intended  to  steal  it,  if  I  must  answer  to  such 
a  charge,  because  it  would  h^'e  been  impossible 
for  her  to  use  such  an  article  without  the  knowledge 
of  her  mother.  If  she  is  a  thief  her  mother  and  I 
share  her  guilt.  I  therefore  repeat  to  you  that  these 
ladies  can  command  references  to  raise  them  above 
the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion — ^references  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous — the  most  un- 
reasonable. She  is  a  person  of  the  purest  life  and 
strongest  principles.  Not  one  of  her  friends,  and, 
after  a  proper  examination,  not  one  of  the  public, 
will  ever  believe  her  guilty  of  any  thing  worse  than 
a  mere  moment  of  bewilderment  and  absence  of 
mind." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jennings,  **  you 
have  undertaken  a  pretty  difficult  task— no  less  than 
to  convince  me  tliat  black  is  white,  and  that  two  and 
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two  do  n't  make  four.  Who  are  you  ?— and  where 
are  your  references?" 

Franklin  did  not  succeed  in  concealing  a  certain 
trepidation  at  this  blunt  demand,  and  it  was  not  lost 
upon  Jennings. 

"  My  references  do  not  reside  in  England." 

"Ah!  ha!" 

"  I  am  a  stranger  in  your  metropolis." 

"Oh!  ho!" 

"  And  therefore,"  added  Franklin, "  erery  noble- 
minded  and  fair-play  loving  Englishman  will  say, 
possessing  greater  claim  upon  your  moderation.  I 
can  bring  you,  from  my  own  country — through  the 
official  intervention  of  the  American  Minister,  re- 
ferences to  outweigh  a  thousand  fold — ^ten  million 
fold — all  opposite  appearances.  I  can  give  a  moral 
demonstration  that  the  intentional  commission  by 
this  young  lady  of  the  act  with  which  she  is 
charged,  is  an  utter,  and  a  ridiculous  impoasi- 
bility." 

"  I  have  now  heard  you,"  said  Jennings,  "  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  must,  notwithstanding,  send  the 
lady  before  a  magistrate.  The  ingenious  arguments 
you  have  used  are  equally  applicable  to  every  theft. 
No  reference — ^no  rank — ^no  character  can  weigh 
against  so  plain  a  fact,  proved  by  ocular  demon- 
stration. No  rational  judge  or  jury  can  doubt  she 
stole  the  lace.  It  is  my  duty  to  make  an  example 
of  her.  Thitf  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  second  time, 
we  have  been  robbed  by  ladies  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, and  respectably  connected.  It  is  a  peculiar 
crime,  and  generally  committed  in  a  way  which 
renders  it  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  even  when 
we  know  the  criminal,  to  attempt  to  fix  the  fact 
upon  her.  This  time  we  have  caught  her  in  the 
very  act.  We  have  eye-witnesses  enough  to  ren- 
der doubt  impossible.  She  does  not  deny  it.  She 
fled  with  precipitation.  She  was  overtaken  a  long 
distance  ofi'— nearly  half  an  hour  after  the  offence — 
the  lace  was  found  in  her  handr-and  her  compa- 
nion tried  to  bribe  the  policeman  with  £50  to  let 
her  escape.  And  do  you  now  talk  to  me  of  '  re- 
spectability,' and  '  connections,'  and  such  non- 
sense ?  I  would  go  as  far  as  you  or  any  man  to 
save  an  innocent  person  from  destruction.  But 
when  once  convinced,  by  my  own  eyes,  of  delibe- 
rate guilt,  it  is  too  late  for  mercy.  The  ignorant 
beggar,  who  steals  to  save  himself  from  starving,  I 
could  pity — I  could  almost  release ;  but  when  the 
rich  and  the  educated  resort  to  stealing,  to  gratify 
their  vanity  and  avarice,  hoping  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  punishment  by  their  '  connections,' 
and  their  high  position  in  society — ^they  must 
be  taught,  sir,  that  they  do  it  at  a  fearful  peril,  and 
that  detection  will  bring  down  upon  them  the  same 
vulgar  and  rigorous  penalties  as  if  they  were  the 
lowest  dregs  of  the  people." 

"  I  agree  with  you  perfectly,"  replied  Franklin, 
with  forced  composure,  although  the  plain  picture 
appalled  him,  and  robbed  his  coimtenance  of  every 
trace  of  color,  "  but  permit  me  to  remark  that  you 
must  be  quite  sure  the  person  before  you  belongs  to 
this  guilty  class.    Her  innocence  can  be  rendered 


morally  certain.  The  whole  world  will  brand  as 
cruel  injustice  any  harsh  treatment  A  careless 
girl  has  been  absent-minded.  All  people  are  liable 
to  be  so.  You  look  for  your  spectacles  when  they 
are  on  your  nose— or  seek  your  pocket-handker> 
chief,  and  find  it  in  your  hand — " 

"  Our  opinions  differ  on  that  point,"  said  Mr. 
Jenning  coldly,  "  and  a  jury  must  decide  between 
us.  Policemen,  take  the  party  before  the  magis- 
trale.  I  will  follow  with  my  witnesses,  and  I  pledge 
myself  to  visit  so  heinous  a  crime  with  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law." 

The  policemen  stepped  to  the  side  of  Caroline. 

"I  appeal  to  your  generosity— to  your  mercy," 
cried  Franklin,  "  that  she  may  at  least  be  taken  to 
the  American  Minister,  instead  of  being  dragged 
before  a  magistrate.  I  request  only  that  you  act 
with  gentleness." 

Mr.  Jennings  pointed  the  policemen  to  the  door. 

"And  I  not  only  request,  I  demand  it!"  cried 
Franklin.  "  If  you  refuse  me,  you  refuse  me  at 
your  peril — " 

"  You  have  nothing  to  command  here,  sir,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Jennings.  "  The  American  Minister  can 
make  his  statement  before  the  magistrate.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  exercise  the  least  mercy.  PolicemeD, 
your  duty.  If  her  fate  be  a  terrible  one,  she  has 
herself  to  thank  for  it.  I  hope  it  may  deter  others 
from  following  her  example." 

"And  what  will  be  ray  daughter's  fate?"  asked 
the  unsteady  voice  of  Mrs.  Clifford. 

"  Transportation  for  life,"  was  the  reply. 

Mrs.  Clifford  shrieked.  Caroline  rose  wildly  and 
stag^red  toward  the  door.  Mr.  Jennings,  as  it* 
thirsting  for  her  destruction,  and  fearing  her  escape, 
seized  her  so  roughly  that  she  screamed  with  pain 
and  terror,  when  Franklin  dragged  him  back  and 
burled  him  to  the  wall.  His  impulse  was  to  strike 
him  to  the  earth,  but  with  one  of  the  highest  qxiali* 
ties  attained  by  man,  self-government,  he  reoollected 
himself  and  refrained. 

"  Policemen,"  shouted  Mr.  Jennings,  very  white, 
"  I  command  you  to  take  the  whole  party  into  cus- 
tody. You  wimessed  the  assault  I  am  in  dang-er 
of  my  life.  They  are  a  gang  of  thieves  and  cut- 
throats.   Off"  with  them  this  instant. ' ' 

"  Stop!"  cried  Franklin,  and  there  was  something 
in  his  voice  which  arrested  the  step  of  the  police^ 
men,  and  compelled  Jennings  to  stand  in  breathleiss 
attention.  "  I  demand  the  presence  of  one  or  both 
of  your  partners,  before  the  young  lady  be  removed. 
You  will  not,  because  you  dare  not,  refuse  me  tliisi 
reasonable  request.  If  you  do,  sir,  it  were  better 
you  never  had  been  born.  Guilty,  or  not  guilty,  the 
person  whom,  before  she  has  been  tried,  yonr  in. 
famous  lips  have  branded  as  a  common  thief,  has  & 
right  to  all  mild  and  gentle  treatment,  consistent 
with  law  and  justice.  You  say  the  jury  will  dec ide . 
But  the  question  is  now  whether  your  house  is  pre^ 
pared  to  send  her  before  a  jury.  That  is  the  quets- 
tion  to  be  discussed,  and  you  are  not  in  a  temper  ol 
mind,  .sir,  to  enable  you  to  decide  it  imparticiHv. 
The  affair  will  ring  from  one  end  of  England   a.n<j 
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tlw  United  States  to  the  other,  and  the  execrations 
of  thousands,  who  have  as  yet  never  heard  of  you, 
will  fall  upon  your  name.  You  will  find  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  question.  You  will  find  that 
if  the  lady  has  a  malignant  accuser  she  has  also  in* 
dignant  and  powerful  defenders.  The  world  will 
say  you  might  have  been  excusable  not  to  release 
her,  but  you  had  no  right  to  hurry  her  before  the 
jHiblic  with  needless  and  brutal  precipitation.  They 
will  ray— and  I  will  take  care  to  tell  them—that, 
overcome  by  your  violent  temper,  you  insulted— 
you  assaulted— 9,  helpless  young  girl  in  your  power, 
whose  guilt  had  not  been  proved,  and  that,  because 
I  dragged  you  back--blind  with  wrath,  and  burning 
with  revenge— you  dared  to  take  npoa  yomself, 
alone,  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  outrage, 
which  will  bring  punishmeRt  on  you,  and  disgrace 
OQ  your  house.  They  will  say  lot  no  lady  hereafter 
trust  herself  across  the  threshold  of  Blake,  Blaaohard 
&  Co.,  where  the  watch  is  sel  and  the  trap  laid  for 
the  imwary.  They  will  say  that  Mr.  Jennings  is  a 
foiiJ  calumniator  of  woman  as  a  sex— that  he  has 
charged  the  noble  ladies  of  England  with  crime. 
They  will  judge  whether  the  yom^  girl  could  be 
guilty  without  tbQ  participation  of  her  mother  and 
myself,  who,  as  you  say,  fled  with  her.  The  case 
»  one  of  mere  carelessness,  or  we  are  three  thieves. 
Go  OD,  if  you  dare,  without  your  partners.  Your 
hou»e  will  become  infamous,  and  yon— yourself— 
mark  me,  sir,  shall  not  escape  the  chastisement  you 
deserve!'' 

He  ceased,  and  the  silence  remained  (or  a  while 
aabroken. 

This  appeal  was  not,  on  the  part  of  Franklin,  the 
mere  result  of  passion  and-  despair,  although  from 
both  it  received  a  strange  power.  It  was  a  wise 
calculation  that  Jennings,  who  could  not  be  reasoned 
or  melted,  might  be  terrified  from  his  purpose,  till 
the  arrival  of  his  partners,  before  whom  the  matter 
might  take  a  diflerent  turn.  By  a  happy  iuspiratioa 
Franklin  had  read  the  man  aright,  and  he  saw 
changes  of  countenance,  as  he  proceeded,  which 
^ve  boldness  to  his  heart  and  fire  to  his  lips.  Jen- 
nings wae  a  coward.  He  was  terror-struck  at  the 
idea  of  acting  on  his  "  sole  responsibility,"  in  aa 
afiair  which  seemed  likely  to  be  so  hotly  contested. 
The  blood  curdled  in  his  veins  at  the  thought  of  the 
deadly  enemies,  darkly  hinted  at,  and  the  conse- 
qnenees  clearly  threatened.  He  saw  Caroline  was 
no  common  thief,  and  Franklin  no  common  man. 
There  were  monkents  when  he  actually  believed  the 
fact  really  was  aa  Franklin  represented— «nd,  thus 
qoading  under  tlie  torrent  of  eloquence  to  which  the 
voice  and  manner  gave  something  absolmely  hre- 
«i.«tib]e,  half  soflbcaled  with  rage  and  fear,  he  said 
with  ill  assumsd  indifference : 

*'  Oh !  very  well,  sir,  very  well.  I  will  wait  for 
lay  partners  Nothing  shall  be  done  rashly.  No* 
thing  from  revenge.  But  the  young  lady  shall  not 
eMape.  Mr.  VTiliiams,  go  and  see  if  Mr.  Blaloe  or 
Kr.  Blancfaard  have  come  in.'* 
And  thus  at  least  more  time  was  gained. 
Mr.  Wtlliame  went  out,  and  returned  to  say  that 


Mr.  Blake  had  not  yet  come  in,  but  Mr.  Blanchard 
had,  and  would  join  them  immediately. 

The  door  opened  and  the  person  in  question  en- 
tered. He  was  a  yoimg  man  of  thirty,  of  unusually 
prepossessing  exterior.  A  stream  of  hope  shot 
through  Franklin's  heart  as  he  read  his  face. 

Mr.  Blanchard  seated  himself  gravely  in  the  large 
chair  which  was  abdicated  in  his  favor  by  Jennings, 
who  related  to  him  the  facts,  respectfully  and  clearly, 
and  called  up  the  policemen  and  Mr.  Williams  in 
confirmation. 

"  It  is  a  bad  case,"  said  Mr.  Blanchard.  ''  Our 
duty  is  clear.  Is  there  any  thing  said  in  the  de- 
fence?" 

*^  Oh  yes,  there  is  a  powerful  defence !"  replied 
Mr.  Jennings,  with  a  sneer,  '^  the  young  lady  took 
the  lace,  and  kept  it  half  an  hour,  running  away  as 
fast  as  she  could,  but  she  but  sh*  did  n't  know  the 
kmdit!!  hA\  ha!  ha!" 

Mr.  Blanchard  shook  his  head. 

"  Sir,  may  I  speak  ?"  said  Franklin. 

^*  Speak,"  returned  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say  I  will  hear  it  with 
the  siecerest  desire  to  find  it  of  weight.  But  you 
have  a  difficult  task  before  you.  These  occasiona 
are  extremely  painful.  The  necessity  of  sending  to 
prison  a  respectable  young  lady,  as  you  represent 
this  person  to  be,  is  harrowing  indeed ;  bm  private 
feelings  must  give  way  to  higher  considerations.  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform — a  duty  to  society — a  duty 
to  my  partners— a  duty  to  God !" 

"  You  have,"  rejoined  Franklin,  "  bat  if  you  pro- 
perly examine  your  conscience,  and  ask  light  of 
Him  who  knows  the  truth,  you  will  hear  the  voice 
of  God  himself,  warning  you  not  to  perform  that 
duty  prematurely,  carelessly,  or  cruelly.  I  ask 
time.  I  ofiier  references  to  prove  that  the  person  in 
question,  from  education,  character,  habits,  opinions, 
religious  principles,  and  her  whole  pure  and  artless 
life,  is  not,  and  could  not  be  intentionally  guilty  of 
the  act  in  question.  I  request  time  to  produce  these 
references.  My  young  companion  took  the  lace  in 
a  moment  of  bewilderment— of  absence  of  mind. 
She  has  just  arrived  in  London — is  daxsled  and  eX' 
cited.  If,  sir,  you  have  a  sister,  a  daughter,  a  mo- 
ther, a  wife,  picture  her — after  such  a  careless  acci- 
dent—grasped by  a  policeman,  dragged  through  the 
streets,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  jesting  crowd— 
the  blackest  construction  put  upon  her  action,  shrink- 
ing before  a  magistrate,  cast  into  prison,  and,  God 
knows  what  else !— and  all  because  of  an  act,  not  in 
reality  more  inexplicable  than  that  of  a  man  who 
walks  off  with  a  hat  not  his  own,  or  another  person's 
umbrella— in  a  fit  of  foigetfulneas." 

Jennings  leaned  over  and  whispered  something  to 
Mr.  Blanchard. 

'^  It  is  quAe  probable,"  said  Mr.  Blanchard,  ''that 
you  believe  her  innocent,  but  the  various  and  glaring 
circumstances  do  not  permit  me  to  be  of  your  opi- 
nion. The  expressive  flight,  the  intervening  time, 
long  enough  to  discover  a  mistake  merely  accidental 
—the  bribe  of  £50— no— no— it  is  impossible,"  said 
he,  rising,  "  I  am  sorry  for  you,  sir,  but  this  matter 
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rests  no  longer  with  me.  The  prisoner  must  be  re- 
moved." 

"  What  I  ask,"  said  Franklin,  *'  is  not  her  release. 
It  is  only  time  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
proofs  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible.  The  ^  pri- 
soner,' as  you  call  her,  is  as  innocent  as  the  snow 
yet  unfallen  from  heaven.  I  do  not  wik  you  to  sacri- 
fice what  you  fancy  your  duty,  I  ask  you  only  to 
pause  ere  you  execute  it.  I  request  you  ere  you 
thrust  a  shrinking  girl,  as  a  suspected  thief,  before 
the  public,  that  you  more  carefully  examine  her  side 
of  the  question.  Her  bankers,  the  Messrs.  Baring, 
will  answer  for  her  presence  whenever  you  desire. 
My  banker  will  answer  for  her.  The  American 
Minister  will  satisfy  you  of  the  strong  impropriety 
of  any  other  proceeding.  Oh !  sir,  in  the  name  of  a 
mother's  breaking  heart — in  the  name  of  sweet 
girlish  innocence — in  the  name  of  God,  believe 
what  I  say  I  If  you  err,  err  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
Think,  when  you  lay  your  head  this  night  on  your 
pillow,  the  day  has  not  been  lost,  for  it  was  marked 
by  an  act  of  mercy.  Think,  when  on  your  death- 
bed, you  plead  at  the  throne  of  God,  He  has  said, 
'Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  receive 
mercy.'  If  she  really  had  committed  the  offence,  I 
should  not  fear  to  ask  you  for  mercy  on  her  yoimg 
.head— her  inexperienced  life.  Our  Divine  Master 
granted  mercy  even  to  the  guilty.  Will  you  refuse 
it  then  to  this  trembling  and  innocent  girl,  for  whose 
guileless  intention,  in  this  terrible  accident,  I  answer 
before  man  and  God,  and  with  my  life  and  soul. 
Come  here.  Miss  Clifford !  Take  off  your  veil.  Tell 
Mr.  Blanchard,  in  the  simple  language  of  truth,  how 
this  incident  took  place." 

''  Yes,  come  here,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Blanchard,  ''  and  tell  me  how  this  sad  mistake 
arose." 

Perhaps  it  was  Franklin's  eloquence — perhaps  it 
was  Caroline's  appearance — ^perhaps  it  was  both, 
which  drew  the  silent  tear  from  Mr.  Blanchard's 
eyes,  and  those  two  significant  words  from  his  lips. 
But  oh!  to  Franklin's  soul,  wrought  up  ahnost  to 
despair — almost  to  madness — ^they  were  rapture, 
they  were  ecstasy,  they  were  like  the  first  streak  of 
golden  sky  which  announces  to  the  half-wrecked 
sailor  that  the  tempest  is  over. 

"  Speak,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard, "  do  not  tremble  so !  you  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  me!" 

"  I  left  the  door,"  said  Caroline,  in  a  low  voice, 
'<  without  knowing  I  had  the  lace.  A  gentleman 
ran  against  me  and  knocked  it  out  of  my  hand.  He 
picked  it  up.  I  then  saw  what  I  had  done.  I  ex- 
claimed, '  ma'ma,  let  us  go  back !' — ^but  ma'ma  had 
gone  on— I  was  «ilone— two  men  seized  me— end— 
and—" 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sunk 
into  the  chair. 

"  But,  so  far  from  coming  back,"  said  Mr.  Jen- 
nings' piercing  voice,  "  you  were  walking  rapidly 
away." 

"  No,"  said  Caroline. 

"But  I  say  yes!"   screamed  Jennings.    "Mr. 


Williams,  was  not  the  young  woman  walking  rapidly 
away  ?" 

"  She  had  been  walking  rapidly,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, "  but  when  we  came  up  she  was,  as  she  says, 
standing  still,  looking  at  the  lace.  It  is  also  true  that 
an  old  gentleman  ran  against  her,  knocked  the  lace 
out  of  her  hand,  and  picked  it  up  again.  That  I  saw 
from  the  distance." 

"Mark  you!"  exclaimed  Franklin,  "how  each 
small  feature  of  her  story  is  confirmed." 

"  But  you  left  our  door,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jennings. 
"  at  a  furious  pace." 

"  That  I  can  explain  to  your  satisfaction,"  said 
Franklin.  "  We  were  engaged  to  call  upcxi  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Porter,  No.  — ,  Portland-Place,  at  half  past 
two.  This  Mrs.  Porter  herself  can  testify.  We  left 
your  door  too  late,  and  walked  rapidly  to  keep  our 
appointment.  You  can  ascertain  from  your  clerks 
at  what  hour  we  left." 

"  It  was  just  half  past  two,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 
I  looked  at  the  clock." 

"  Mark !"  cried  Franklin,  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jennings,"  said  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard, "  we  have  been  too  hasty — " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  another 
person  entered. 

"  Just  in  time,"  muttered  Mr.  Jennings. 

It  was  Mr.  Blake,  chief  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Blake,  Blanchard  &  Co.  He  was  a  venerable  old 
gentleman,  of  an  agreeable  person,  with  a  certain 
dignity  which  well  became  his  snow-white  hair,  but 
through  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  appeared 
a  settled  firmness,  almost  a  sternness,  boding  no 
good. 

"  You  have  come  in  time,"  said  Jennings.  "  Do 
you  know  what  is  going  on  here?" 

"  I  do.    The  facts  have  beev  related  to  me.'^ 

"And  the  famous  defence?"  added  Jennings, 
with  one  of  his  worst  sneers,  "  do  you  know  that 
also?" 

"I  do.  It  is  a  clear  case.  There  is  but  one 
course  for  us." 

"  And  yet,"  cried  Jennings,  "  Mr.  Blanchard  has 
been  thinking  it  will  not  do  to  send  so  respectable 
a  young  lady  to  prison.  But  I  say  you  wall  not 
have  a  case  in  forty  years  so  proper  to  make  a 
wholesome  example  of.  If  you  let  this  one  go, 
whom  can  you  punish?  Precautions  were  useless, 
if  thieves  can  commit  their  depredations  under  our 
very  noses  with  impunity." 

"I  am  of  your  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Blake.  "  The 
offence  is  oi  a  very  aggravated  description ;  and  1 
deem  it  absolutely  necessary  to  send  the  delinqueni 
b«sfore  a  magistrate  to  be  punished  as  she  deserves." 

"  I  have  explained—"  said  Franklin. 

But  while  he  commenced  once  more  his  agoniz  jns 
task,  Mr.  Jennings  took  Mr.  Blake  aside,  anc 
whispered  to  him  some  minutes  vehementlv 
Franklin  attempted  to  speak  again. 

"  I  will  hear  no  explanation,"  said  the  old  gentle 
man.  "  No  argument — ^no  character — no  references 
can  prevail  against  so  wicked  a  felony  so  clear li 
proved.    The  youth,  condition  in  life,  and  educa 
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lion  of  the  pereon,  only  render  the  orime  more 
detestable,  and  the  necessity  for  a  terrible  example 
more  unavoidable.  Your  o^vn  good  sense  should 
hare  taught  you,  sir,  that  threats  are  here  out  of 
place,  and  violence  can  only  make  matters  worse. 
I  have  solemnly  vowed  that  I  would  meet  the  next 
cone  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  I  am  de* 
temiined  to  prosecute.  Where  is  the  prisoner? 
Policemen,  take  her  into  custody.*^ 
"But,"  eried  Franklin. 

"I  will  hear  no  more,"ta4d  Mr,  Blake,  eoUtty 
and  firmly.    "Mr.  Jenninga,  who  has  gone  over 
the  case  with  the  most  attention,  ii  thoroughly  eon- 
n'nced — " 
"  Thoroughly !''  said  Mr.  Jennings. 
*'  Policemen — ^" 

Franklin's  brain  whirled  in  wild  despair.  He 
clasped  his  hand»— he  conjured  the  mild,  mistaken 
mao,  whose  slightest  word  could  save  Caroline 
from  destruction.  , 

"Mercy!  I  ask  oaly  one  day." 
<•  Young  man,  you  plead  in  vain !   Ask  mercy  of 
God,  but  not  of  me." 

"  Then  listen,  heart  of  stone !"  cried  Franklin,  *'  and 
bear  my  final  words.  You  are  old.  Your  head  is 
white ;  your  feet  are  already  in  the  grave.  You  will, 
ere  long,  be  called  before  your  Maker— yourself  a 
trembling  suppliant  for  mercy.  If,  with  cold-blooded, 
stupid  obstinacy,  in  the  face  of  my  warning,  you 
drag  this  innocent  and  modest  girl,  prematurely, 
into  a  police  office— at  a  bar  for  c9riminal»~to  stand 
a  spectacle  for  the  public,  amid  robbers,  and  mur- 
derers, and  to  run  the  fearful  chances  of  the  law,  I 
»o!emnIy  warn  you,  old  man,  you  will  have  inno- 
cent blood  on  your  conscience — ^you  will  call  down 
God's  curse  upon  your  head." 

"  What  can  I  do?"  said  Mr.  Blake,  overwhekned 
by  ht9  irresistible  earnestness. 

"  You  can  do  unto  others,  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you — you  can  give  us  time  for  proof,  and 
yourself  for  reflection.  You  can  suppose  It  was 
your  own  daug:hter  in  her  place.  You  can  examine 
mare  carefully.  You  can  break  from  the  leading- 
fitring9  of  that  malignant  Mr.  Jennings.  You  can 
consult  with  Air.  Blanchard,  a  man  of  reason  and 
feeling,  who  disapproves  your  severity.  You  can 
wait  to  satisfy  yourself  that  this  young  lady  is  dis- 
tinguished for  a  stainless  character,  a  pure  life,  strict 
religious  principles,  humble  faith  in  God,  and  habi- 
tual communion  with  him.  You  can  judge  for  your- 
i^!f  whether  this  is  a  case  of  Tnonomania — ^whether 
a  person  thus  distinguished,  could  be  guilty  of  in- 
tentional purloining.  Sir,  ocular  demonstration 
weighs  uothi7tg  against  such  a  dieracter.  You  can 
L^k  yourself  more  dispassionately  whether  it  be  not 
I  pos?.ibility — a  very  natural  one— for  an  absent- 
minded  peisoa  to  commit  such  an  act  mechanically 
i&d  unconscto«Bly.  You  can  hear  her  artless  story 
from  her  own  lips,  and  candidly  consider  if  it  may 
ut  be  the  truth." 

Carried  away  by  Franklin's  eloquent  vehemence, 
Kr.  Biake  did  look.  Caroline  had  risen.  The  last 
B(ark  of  earthly  hope  had  fled.    She  stood,  without 


gesture  or  tear.  It  seemed  as  if  death  had  already 
laid  hn  icy  hand  upon  her,  only  her  e^-es  were  liHed 
above,  while  die  breathed  a  silent  prayer  to  Him 
whose  mighty  hand  can  raise  the  trusting  heart,  in 
one  instant,  from  the  lowest  depths  of  de^air. 

"Ha!  What!  Ood  bless  my  soul!"  suddenly  ejacu- 
lated the  old  gentleman,  in  great  astonishment. 
What  do  I  see !  My  dearest,  sweetest  young  lady ! 
Mr.  Blandnrd!  Mr.  Jemiings!  Mr.  Williams-" 

Caroliae  gased  at  him  a  moment— uttered  a  shriek 
which  thrilled  to  every  heart  with  an  electric  shock, 
cried,  "Oh,  sir,  save  me— yoK  can  save  me !"  and 
fell  insensible  into  the  arms  of  Franklin. 

"Policemen!— oflT  with  you!"  cried  Mr.  Blake, 
with  tears  in  hit  eyes.  "  Mr.  Jennings,  you  are  a 
fool!  I  antwer  with  my  life  for  this  young  lady.  I 
ran  against  her  in  the  street,  i  picked  up  the  lace, 
and  saw  her  look  of  aatonithment  and  horror ;  and 
heard  her  exclaim,  ^^ma*ma!  ht  us  go  hack  di- 
rteUyV^  €h>,  proclaim  to  every  one  in  the  establish- 
ment that  she  is  innocent.  We  are  the  guilty  party 
—and  iM  are  at  her  mercy !" 

To  tenaainate  the  CKCiting  scene,  Franklin  pro- 
posed to  return  home.  A  carriage  was  called. 
Caroline  had  revived,  and  her  feelings,  fortunately, 
found  vent  in  tears.  She  wept  bitterly  on  her 
mother's  bosom,  who  gave  it  back  with  interest. 
But  in  the  midst  of  their  joy,  not  one  of  the  three 
forgot  to  offer  up  their  secret,  thankful  prayer,  to 
that  overruling  Providence,  whose  watchful  mercy 
had  rescued  them  from  a  fate  too  horrible  for 
imagination. 

Franklin  could  scarcely  wait  till  they  walked  to 
the  carriage.  He  wished  to  carry— to  (hag  Caroline 
away.  He  riiifted  his  position  continually,  without 
af^rent  cause ;  at  lost  shook  hands  with  his  com- 
panions, saying  he  would  follow  the  carriage,  as  he 
wanted  air  and  exercise. 

They  soon  arrived  home,,  where  Caroline,  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement,  was  ordered  to  bed  by  a 
physician;  bm,  af^  soothing  medicines  had  calmed 
certain  hysterical  symptoms,  she  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  which  the  doctor  said  was  worth  more  than 
all  the  apothecaries  could  compound.  In  fact,  she 
did  not  wake  till  late  next  morning,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  was  comparatively  restored. 

But  poor  Franklin  had  gone  home  in  a  raging 
fever,  which  increased  during  the  night  to  delirium. 
His  ravings  were  of  magistrates,  the  jeering  crowd, 
dungeons,  chains,  and  the  convict-ship.  Then  he 
was  at  the  penal  settlement.  He  beard  the  frightful 
oaths,  obscene  jests,  and  blasphemous  laughter  of 
the  convicts.  Among  them  he  beheld  Caroline 
Clifford— haggard,  and  in  rags — ^now  toiling  at  her 
task,  now  shrieking  beneath  the  bloody  lash — and 
he  seemed  to  grasp  the  throat  of  Jennings,  and  im- 
plored him  to  stay  his  hellish  hand. 

More  than  a  month  passed  before  he  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  leave  his  room.  Every  day 
Mrs.  Clifford  had  visited  him,  and  watched  over 
him  with  a  mother's  love.  Every  day  the  carriage 
of  Mr.  Blake  brought  the  old  gentleman  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  poor  invalid,  where  he  listened  to  the 
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ravings  of  his  disturbed  imagination,  and  shuddered 
to  think  of  -what  horrors — but  for  a  providential 
coincidence — ^he  might  have  added  to  the  history  of 
human  wo. 

At  length  Mr.  Franklm  was  allowed  to  take  a 
drive.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  called 
on  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Clifibrd,  previously  apprized  oi 
his  intended  visit,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  acci- 
dentally remembered  that  she  had  left  her  scissors 
up  stairs.    So  Franklin  found  Caroline  alone. 

"You  are  very,  very  pale,"  cried  the  greatly 
agitated  girl,  her  eyes  filling  with  good,  honest 
tears,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

He  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Clifford." 

But,  like  Beeitrice,  she  seemed  to  hold  it  there 
again  with  a  fervor  which  even  the  modest  Franklin 
could  not  wholly  misunderstand. 

"  I  owe  you  more  than  my  life,"  cried  Caroline, 
with  such  a  look  as  she  had  never  bestowed  upon 
him  before. 

"  And  yet,"  cried  Franklin, "  you  fraudulently  with- 
hold from  me  the  only  payment  in  your  power." 

"  Nonsense— what  payment,  cried  she,  blushing 
deeply. 

"Your  dear  self!"  answered  Franklin,  in  a 
timid  voice. 

"  Then  you  must  collect  your  debt,  as  other  hard- 
hearted creditors  do— by  force." 

"  In  that  case,"  rejoined  Franklin,  with  a  boldness 
which  astonished  himself,  "  an  execution  must  issue, 
and  proceedings  commence  directly. 

Mrs.  Clifford,  having  found  her  scissors,  just  then 
entered  the  room,  but  not  before  the  ardent  lawyer 
had  performed  the  threatened  duty — not  quite  so 
harrowing  a  one  as  that  attempted  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
though  it  led  to  the  same  result,  viz.,  she  was  ob- 
viously transported,  and,  as  it  turned  out— /or  life. 


Nor  is  this  all. 

Old  Mr.  Blake  had  learned  how  the  land  lay  from 
Mrs.  Clifford,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  young 
people  reparation.  He  owed  it  to  them  in  all  con- 
science. They  were  married  in  about  six  weeks ; 
and  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  a  parcel  was 
brought  in,  directed  "  To  Mrs,  FrankUn^  with  the 
eompitmmits  of  Messrs.  BlaJtey  Blaiuhard  ir  Co.,-' 
which,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a 
superb  Cashmere  shawl — thirty  jrards  of  the  £12 
lace,  and  a  neat  mahogany  box,  with  a  coronet  of 
diamonds  for  the  young  criminal. 

We  wont  go  into  the  history  of  the  ladies'  objec- 
tions to  accepting  these  costly  testimonials.  Mr. 
Blake  pleaded  almost  as  eloquently  as  Franklin  had 
done,  till  at  last  Franklin  "put  his  foot  down,"  as 
I  recommend  all  young  husbands  to  do  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  showed  Mr.  Blake  who  was  master. 

Nor  was  this  all  either. 

A  number  of  years  afterward,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  had  returned  to  New  York,  and  while  the 
fond  wife  and  happy  mother  was  one  day  pro- 
foundly engaged  in  arranging  a  highly  ornamented 
and  curious  little  cap,  her  husband  entered  with  a 
letter,  and  read  as  follows : 
To  Mrs.  Caroline  Frankun. 

London,  Feb.  10,  184-. 

Madam,— It  has  become  my  duly  to  inform  you. 
that,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Blake,  of  the  firm  of 
Blake,  Blanchard  &  Co.,  you  have  become  entitled 
to  his  blessing,  and  a  legacy  of  £2500  sterling,  which, 
upon  proving  your  identity,  you  can  either  draw 
for  on  me,  at  thirty  days,  or  have  remitted  in  any 
other  way  you  desire. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  madam,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

John  Locklet, 
Solicitor,  No.  —  Russel  Square. 


A    FUNERAL    THOUGHT. 


BT  7.  BATAmn  TAYLOR. 


Whbn  the  pale  Genius,  to  whose  hollow  tramp 

Echo  the  startled  chamben  of  the  loul, 
Waves  Ym  inverted  torch  o^er  that  wan  camp 

Where  the  archangel's  marshaling  trampets  roll, 
I  would  not  meet  him  in  the  chamber  dim. 

Hushed,  and  o'erburthened  with  a  nameless  fear. 
When  the  breath  flutters,  and  the  senses  swim, 

And  the  dread  hoar  is  near ! 

Though  Love's  deaf  arms  might  clasp  me  fondly  then, 

As  if  to  keep  the  Summoner  at  bay, 
And  woman's  wo  &nd  the  calm  grief  of  men 

Hallow  at  hist  the  still,  unbreathing  clay— 
These  are  Earth's  fetters,  and  the  soul  would  shrink, 

Thus  bound,  from  Darkness  and  the  dread  Unknown, 
Stretching  iu  arms  from  Death's  eternal  brink, 

Which  it  must  dare  alone ! 

But  in  the  awful  silence  of  the  sky. 
Upon  some  mountain  summit,  never  trod 

Through  the  bright  ether  would  I  climb,  to  die 
Afar  from  mortals,  and  alone  with  Ood ! 


To  the  pure  keeping  of  the  stainless  air 
Would  I  resign  my  feeble,  failing  breath, 

And  with  the  rapture  of  an  answered  prayer 
Welcome  the  kiss  of  Death ! 

The  soul,  which  wrestled  with  that  doom  of  pain, 

Prometheus-like,  its  lingering  portion  here, 
Would  there  forget  the  vulture  and  the  chain, 

And  leap  to  freedom  from  its  mountain-bier  ! 
All  that  it  ever  knew,  of  noble  thought. 

Would  guide  it  upward  to  the  glorious  track, 
Nor  the  keen  pangs  by  parting  anguish  wrought, 

Tom  its  bright  glances  back  ! 

Then  to  the  elements  my  frame  would  mm ; 

No  worms  should  riot  on  my  coffined  clay. 
But  the  cold  limbs,  from  that  sepulchral  urn. 

In  the  slow  storms  of  ages  waste  away ! 
Loud  winds,  and  thunder's  diapason  high, 

Should  be  my  requiem  through  the  coming  time, 
And  the  white  summit,  fading  m  the  sky, 

My  monument  sublime ! 


// 


THE    MEMORIAL    TREE. 


BT  WM.  •n.MOKS  •DOM,  AUTHOR  Of  "  THS  TB1IA,8U," 


*  XICHASO  HVBMS,"  RC. 


Gbxat  trees  tlwt  o'er  xu  grow — 
Greea  leaves  tbst  gather  rornid  them— the  fresh  hues, 

That  tell  of  fmit,  and  bloHOins  yet  to  blow, 
Opening  fond  bosoms  to  the  embracing  dew%; 

These,  now  so  bright, 
That  deck  the  ilopes  sbont  thy  childhood's  home, 

And  feem,  in  long  daraiion,  tothy  sight, 
As  they  had  promise  of  perpetual  bloom ; 

So  linked  with  all 
The  first  dear  throbs  of  feeling  in  thy  heart, 
When,  at  the  dawn  of  rammer  and  of  fall, 
Then  wvptst  the  leaf  that  must  so  soon  depart ! 

What  bad  all  these, 
Of  frail,  decidnons  nature,  to  persoade, 
Howe'er  their  sweets  might  charm,  and  beauty  please 
The  memories  that  their  own  could  never  aid  ? 

They  kept  no  tale— 
No  solemn  history  of  the  fruitful  hour ; 

The  lover's  promise,  the  beloved  one's  wail-— 
To  wake  the  dead  leaf  in  each  lonely  bower ! 

The  autumn  breath 
O'erthrew  each  frail  memorial  of  their  past ; 

And  every  token  was  resigned  to  death, 
In  the  first  summons  of  the  northern  blast. 

They  nourished  naught 
That  to  the  chain  of  moral  being  binds 

The  recollections  of  the  once  gay  spot. 
And  its  sweet  offices,  to  future  minds. 

Thou  may'st  repair— 
Thou,  who  hast  loved  in  summer-eve  to  glide 

With  her  whom  thou  hast  still  beheld  as  fair. 
When  she  no  longer  wandered  by  thy  side. 

And  thou  wilt  weep 
Each  altered  aspect  of  that  happiest  home. 

Which  saw  the  joys  its  memories  could  not  keep, 
Save  by  the  sympathy  which  shares  their  doom. 

Thus  Ruin  stands 
For  Ruin— and  the  wreck  of  favorite  things, 

To  him  who  o'er  the  waste  but  wrings  his  hands, 
Proofs  of  fhc/allf  and  not  the  spring-time  brings. 

Ah !  who  will  weq>, 
In  after  seasons,  when  thou  too  art  gone, 

Within  this  grot,  where  shadowy  memories  keep 
Their  watc^  above  the  realm  they  keep  alone? 

Who  will  lament. 
In  fruitless  tears,  that  she  the  dear  one  died, 
And  thy  surviving  heart,  in  languishment, 
Soon  Booght  the  grave  and  withered  at  her  side? 

A  newer  bright 
Makes  young  the  woods— and  bowers  that  not  to  thee 

Brought  fruit  or  blossom,  triumph  in  the  sight 
Of  those  who  naught  but  fruit  and  blossom  see ; 


To  whom  no  voice 
Whispers,  that  through  the  loved  one's  mould  the  root 

Of  that  exulting  shrub,  with  happiest  choice. 
Has  gone,  with  none  its  passage  to  dispute. 

While  thine  own  heart, 
In  neighboring  hillock,  conseiousi  it  may  bo- 
Quivers  to  see  the  fibres  rend  and  part 
The  fab'  white  breast  which  was  so  dear  to  thee. 

Ofall  the  past, 
That  precious  history  of  thy  lore  and  youth, 

When  not  a  cloud  thy  happy  dawn  o'ercast, 
When  all  thou  felt'st  was  joy,  thou  saw'st  was  truth  ; 

These  have  no  speech 
For  idiot  seasons  that  still  come  and  go- 
To  whom  the  heart  no  offices  can  teach. 
Vainer  than  breezes  that  at  midnight  blow ! 

And  yet  there  seem 
Memorials  still  in  nature,  which  are  taught, — 

Unless  all  pleasant  fancies  be  a  dream, 
To  bring  our  sweetest  histories  back  to  thought. 

A  famous  tree 
Was  this,  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  stood 

The  hunter-chief  below  it,  bold  and  free. 
Proud  in  his  painted  pomp  and  deeds  of  blood. 

By  hunger  taught, 
He  gathered  the  brown  acorn  in  its  shade, 

And  ere  he  slept,  still  gazing  upward,  caught 
Sweet  glimpses  of  the  night,  in  stars  arrayed. 

His  hatchet  sunk 
With  sharp  wound,  fixing  his  own  favorite  sign. 

Deep  in  the  living  column  of  iu  trunk, 
Where  thou  may'st  read  a  history  such  as  thine. 

He,  too,  could  feel 
Such  passion  as  awakes  the  noble  sonl^ 

And  in  fond  hour,  perchance,  would  hither  steal, 
With  one,  of  all  his  tribe,  who  could  his  ire  control. 

And  others  signs. 
Tokens  of  races,  greatlier  taught,  that  came 

To  write  like  record,  though  in  smoother  lines, 
And  thus  declare  a  still  more  human  flame. 

Here  love's  caprice— 
The  hope,  the  doubt,  the  dear  despondencies- 
Joy  that  had  never  rest,  hope  without  peace— 
These  each  declared  the  grief  he  never  flies. 

And^lhe  great  oak 
Orew  sacred  to  each  separate  pilgrimage. 

Nor  heeded,  in  his  bulk,  the  sudden  stroke 
That  scarred  his  giant  trunk  with  scsms  of  age. 

And  we  who  gaze 
Upon  each  rude  memorial— letter  and  date- 
Still  undefaced  by  storm  and  length  of  days, 
Stand,  as  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  fate ! 
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Some  elder-born, 
A  sire  of  wood  and  vale,  guardian  and  king 

Of  separate  races,  unsubdued,  unshorn, 
Whose  memories  grasp  the  lives  of  evfery  meaner  thing ! 

With  great  white  beard 
Far  streaming  with  a  prophet-like  display, 

Such  as  when  Moses  on  the  Mount  appeared, 
And  prostrate  tribes  looked  down,  or  looked  away  ! 

With  outstretched  anna, 
Paternal,  as  if  bleasing-^-with  a  grace, 

Such  as,  in  strength  and  greatness,  ever  chanat. 
As  wooing  the  subdued  one  to  embrace  !-^ 


Thus  still  it  stood, 
While  the  broad  forests,  'neatfa  the  pioneer, 

Perished — proud  relic  of  the  ancient  wood — 
Men  loved  the  record-tree,  and  bade  them  spore ! 

And  still  at  noon, 
Repairing  to  its  shadow,  they  explore 

Its  chroniolea,  siiU  musing  o*er  th'  unknown, 
And  telling  well-known  histories,  told  of  yore ! 

We  shall  leave  ours, 
Dear  heart !  and  when  our  sleep  beneath  ita  boughs 

Shall  suffer  spring  to  spread  o'er  us  her  flowers, 
Eyes  that  ¥0W  love  like  ours  shall  trace  our  vovrs. 


THE     RAINBOW. 


BT  MSjS.  IiTDIA  H.  SIOOtTRNXT. 


MoTTNTAiN !  that  first  received  the  foot  of  i 
Giving  him  shelter,  when  the  shiweless  flood 
Went  surgmg  by,  that  whelmed  a  buried  world— 
I  see  thee  in  thy  lonely  grandeur  rise— 
I  see  the  white>haired  Patriarch,  as  he  knelt 
Beside  h»  earthen  altar,  'mid  his  sons, 
AVhile  beat  in  praise  the  only  pulse  of  life 
Upon  this  buried  planet. — 

O'er  the  gorged 
And  furrowed  soil,  swept  forth  a  numerous  train, 
Horned,  or  cloven-footed,  fierce,  or  tame, 
While,  mixed  with  song,  the  sound  of  countless  wings, 
His  rescued  prisoners^  fanned  the  ambient  air. 

The  sun  drew  near  his  setting,  clothed  in  gold. 
But  on  the  Patriarch,  ere  from  prayer  he  rose, 
A  darkly-cinctured  cloud  chill  tears  had  wept, 
And  rain-drops  lay  upon  his  silver  hairs. 

Then  burst  an  arch  of  wondrous  radiance  forth. 
Spanning  the  vaulted  skies.    Its  mystic  scroll 
Proclaimed  the  amnesty  that  pitying  Heaven 
Granted  to  earth,  all  desolate  and  void. 

Oh  signet-ring,  with  which  the  Almighty  sealed 


His  treaty  with  the  remnant  of  the  clay 
That  shrank  before  him,  to  remotest  time 
Stamp  wisdom  on  the  souls  that  turn  to  thee. 

Unswerving  teacher,  who  four  thousand  years 
Hast  ne'er  withheld  thy  lesson,  but  unfurled 
As  shower  and  sunbeam  bade,  thy  glorious  scroll,— 
Oft,  'mid  the  summer's  day,  I  musing  sit 
At  my  lone  casement,  to  be  taught  of  thee. 

Bom  of  the  tear-drop  and  the  smile,  methinks. 
Thou  hast  affinity  with  man,  for  such 
His  elements,  and  pilgrimage  below. 
Our  span  of  strength  and  beauty  fades  like  thine, 
Yet  stays  its  fabric  on  eternal  truth 
And  boundless  mercy. 

The  wild  floods  may  come— 
The  everlasting  fountains  burst  their  bounds — 
The  exploring  dove  without  a  leaf  return — 
Yea,  the  fires  glow  that  melt  the  solid  rock, 
And  earth  be  wrecked :  What  (A«n?— be  still,  my  soul. 
Enter  thine  Ark — God's  promise  cannot  fail — 
For  surely  as  yon  rainbow  tints  the  cloud. 
His  truth,  thine  Ararat,  will  shelter  thee. 


SPIRIT-YEARNINGS    FOR    LOVE. 


BT  MBS.  H.  MABIOR  WABD. 


Lovx  me,  darling,  love  me,  for  my  wild  and  wayvrard  heart. 
Like  Noah's  dove  in  search  of  rest,  will  hover  where  thou 

art; 
Will   linger  round  thee,  like  a  spell,  till  by  thy  hand 

caressed. 
It  folds  its  weary,  care-worn  wings,  to  nestle  on  thy  breast. 

Love  me,  darling,  love  me !  When  my  soul  was  sick  with 

strife, 
Thy  soothing  words  have  been  the  sun  that  warmed  it  into 

life; 
Thy  breath  called  forth  the  passion-flowers,  that  slumbered 

'neath  the  ice 
Of  self-distrust,  and  now  their  balm  makes  earth  a  Paradise. 

Love  me,  darling,  love  me !    Let  thy  dreams  be  all  of  me ! 
Let  waking  thoughts  be  round  my  path,  as  mine  will  cling 
to  thee ! 


But  if— oh,  God !  it  cannot  be— but  if  thou  sKouldst  grow 

cold 
And  weary  of  my  jealous  love,  or  think  it  over-bold — 

Or  if,  perchance,  some  fairer  form  should  charm  thy  truant 

eye. 
Thou  'It  find  me  trnmum-^proud  and  calm,  so  leave  me 

let  me  die. 
I  'd  not  reclaim  a  wavering  heart  whose  pulse  has  ohc€ 

grown  cold. 
To  write  my  name  in  princely  halls,  with  diamonds  and  ^old. 

So  love  me,  only  love  me,  for  I  have  no  world  but  thee. 
And  darksome  clouds  are  in  my  sky— 't  is  woman's  destiny  ; 
But  let  them  frown— I  heed  them  not— no  fear  can  they 

impart. 
If  thou  art  near,  with  smiles  to  bend  hope's  rainbow  round 

my  heart. 


THE    RIVAL    SISTERS. 

AN    ENGLISH    TRAGEDY    OF    REAL    LIFE. 

BT  USmT  WTLUAM  EBUOBT,  AVTBOA  OF  *<  TBS  KOKAR  TBAITOft,"  **  KAKlCAfiVKX  WTYIL,"  ITC. 


It  has  been  gravely  stated  by  an  Italian  writer  of 
celebrity,  that  *'  the  very  atrocity  of  the  crimes  which 
arc  therein  committed,  proves  that  in  Italy  the  growth 
of  man  is  stronger  and  more  vigorous,  and  nearer  to 
the  perfect  standard  of  manhood,  than  in  any  other 
country." 

A  strange  paradox,  truly,  but  not  an  uningenious 
— 4t  least  for  a  native  of  that  ''purple  land,  where 
law  secures  not  life,"  who  would  work  out  of  the 
very  reproect),  an  argument  of  honor  to  his  country. 
If  it  be  true,  however,  that  proneness  to  the  com- 
roi5.«ion  of  unwonted  and  atrocious  crime  is  to*  be 
held  a  token  of  extraordinary  vigor— vigor  of  nerve, 
of  temperament,  of  passion,  of  physical  development 
—in  a  race  of  men,  then  surely  must  the  Anglo- 
Norman  breed,  under  all  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
and  climate,  be  singularly  destitute  of  all  these 
qualities— nay,  singularly  frail,  effeminate,  and  in- 
complete. 

For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  both  of  the  past  and 
pre:^^nt  hi:»tory  of  that  great  and  still  increasing  race, 
whether  lunited  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  Island 
Reahn  which  gav«  it  being,  or  extended  to  the  bound- 
le^  breadth  of  isles,  and  continents,  and  oceans, 
which  it  has  filled  with  its  arms,  its  arts,  its  industry, 
its  language — it  is,  I  say,  an  undoubted  fact,  that  those 
dreadful  and  sanguinary  crimes,  forming  a  class  apart 
and  distinct  of  themselves,  engendered  for  the  most 
port  by  morbid  passions,  love,  lust,  jealousy,  and 
revenge,  which  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  are  almost 
unknown  in  those  happier  lands,  where  English  laws 
prevail,  with  English  liberty  and  language. 

It  is  to  this  that  must  be  ascribed  the  fact,  that,  in 
the  very  few  instances  where  crimes  of  this  nature 
have  occurred  in  England  or  America,  the  memory 
of  them  is  preserved  with  singular  pertinacity,  the 
smallest  details  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  the  very  spots  in  which  they  have 
occurred,  hcrwmuchsoever  altered  or  improved  in 
the  course  of  ages,  haunted,  as  if  by  an  actual  pre- 
>ence,  by  the  horror  and  the  scent  of  blood ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  fame  of  ordinary  deeds  of  violence 
and  rapine  seems  almost  to  be  lost  before  the  lives 
(■'f  the  perpetrators  are  run  out. 

One,  and  almost,  I  believe,  a  singular  instance  of 
this  kind — ^for  I  would  not  dignify  the  brawls  and 
a$Ka$8inations  which  have  disgraced  some  of  our 
Kfuibern  cities,  the  offspring  of  low  principles  and  an 
saregutated  society,  by  comparing  them  to  the  class 
of  crimes  in  question,  which  imply  even  in  their 
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atrocity  a  something  of  perverted  honor,  of  extrava- 
gant affection,  or  at  least  of  not  ignoble  passion — is 
the  well-known  Beauchamp  tragedy  of  Kentucky,  a 
tale  of  sin  and  horror  which  has  afforded  a  theme  to 
the  pens  of  several  distinguished  writers,  and  the 
details  of  which  are  as  well  known  on  the  spot  at 
present,  as  if  years  had  not  elapsed  since  its  occur- 
rence. And  this,  too,  in  a  country  prone  above  all 
others,  from  the  migratory  habits  of  its  population,  to 
cast  aside  all  tradition,  and  to  lose  within  a  very  few 
years  the  memory  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious 
events  upon  the  very  stage  of  their  occurrence. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  in  England, 
where  the  immobility  of  the  population,  the  reve- 
rence for  antiquity,  and  the  great  prevalence  of  oral 
tradition,  induced  probably  at  first  by  the  want  of 
letters,  cause  the  memory  of  even  past  trifles  to  dwell 
for  ages  in  the  breasts  of  the  simple  and  moral  people, 
any  deed  of  romantic  character,  any  act  of  unusual 
atrocity,  any  crime  prompted  by  unusual  or  extraor- 
dinary motives,  should  become,  as  it  were,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  place  wherein  it  was  wrought ;  that  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  should  whisper  it  to  the  winds  of 
evening ;  that  the  echoes  of  the  lonely  hills  should  re- 
peat it ;  that  the  waters  should  sigh  a  burthen  to  its 
strain;  and  that  the  very  night  should  assume  a 
deeper  shadow,  a  more  horrid  gloom,  from  the  awe 
of  the  unforgotten  sin. 

I  knew  a  place  in  my  boyhood,  thus  haunted  by 
the  memory  of  strange  crime ;  and  whether  it  was 
merely  the  terrible  romance  of  the  story,  or  the  wild 
and  gloomy  character  of  the  scenery  endowed  with  a 
sort  of  natural  fitness  to  be  the  theatre  of  terrible 
events,  or  yet  again  the  union  of  the  two,  I  know  not ; 
but  it  produced  upon  my  mind  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence, amounting  to  a  species  of  fascination,  which 
constantly  attracted  me  to  the  spot,  although  when 
there,  the  weight  of  the  tradition,  and  the  awe  of  the 
scene  produced  a  sense  of  actual  pain. 

The  place  to  which  I  allude  was  but  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  celebrated  public  school,  at  which  I 
passed  the  happiest  days  of  a  not  uneventful  life,  and 
was  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  college  limits ;  so 
that  when  I  had  attained  that  favored  eminence, 
known  as  the  sixth  form,  which  allows  its  happy  oc- 
cupants to  roam  the  country,  free  from  the  fear  of 
masters,  provided  only  they  attend  at  appointed 
hours,  it  was  my  frequent  habit  to  stroll  away  from 
the  noisy  playing-fields  through  the  green  hedgerow 
lanes,  or  to  scull  my  wherry  over  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  silver  Thames,  toward  the  scene  of  dark  tra> 
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dition ;  and  there  to  lap  myself  in  thick  coming  fancies, 
half  sad,  half  sweet,  yet  terrible  withal,  and  in  their 
Yery  terror  attractive,  until  the  call  of  the  home- 
ward rooks,  and  the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  tall 
trees  on  the  greensward,  would  warn  me  that  I  too 
must  hie  me  back  with  speed,  or  pay  the  penalty  of 
undue  delay. 

Now,  as  the  story  has  in  itself,  apart  from  the  ex- 
traneous interest  with  which  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  its  localities  may  have  invested  it  in  my  eyes, 
a  powerful  and  romantic  character ;  as  its  catastrophe 
was  no  less  striking  than  un-English;  and  as  the  pas- 
sions which  gave  rise  to  it  were  at  once  the  strongest 
and  the  most  general— (hough  rarely  prevailing,  at 
least  among  us  Anglo-Normans,  to  so  fearful  an 
extent— I  am  led  to  hope  that  others  may  find  m  it 
something  that  may  enchain  their  attention  for  a  time, 
though  it  may  not  affect  them  as  it  has  me  with 
an  influence,  unchanged  by  change  of  scene,  un- 
altered by  the  lapse  of  time,  which  alters  all  things. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  relate  it,  as  I  heard  it  first 
from  an  old  superannuated  follower  of  the  family, 
which,  owning  other,  though  not  fairer  demesnes  in 
some  distant  county,  had  never  more  used  Ditton-in- 
the-Dale  as  their  dwelling  place,  although  well  nigh 
two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  transaction  which 
had  scared  them  away  from  their  polluted  house- 
hold gods. 

But  first,  I  must  describe  briefly  the  characteristics 
of  the  scenery,  without  which  a  part  of  my  tale 
would  be  hardly  comprehensible,  while  the  remark- 
able efiect  produced  by  the  coincidence,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  between  the  nature  of  the  deed,  and 
the  nature  of  the  place,  would  be  lost  entirely. 

In  the  first  place,  then.  I  must  premise  that  the  name 
of  Ditton-in-lbe-Dale  is  in  a  great  measure  a  misnomer, 
as  the  house  and  estate  which  bear  that  name,  are 
situated  on  what  a  visiter  would  be  at  first  inclined 
to  call  a  dead  level,  but  on  what  is  in  truth  a  small 
secondary  undulation,  or  hollow,  in  the  broad,  flat 
valley  through  which  the  father  of  the  English  rivers, 
the  royal-towered  Thames,  pursues,  as  Gray  sang. 

The  tarf,  the  flowers,  the  shades  among, 
His  silver-winding  way. 

But  BO  destitute  is  all  that  country  of  any  deep  or  well 
defined  valleys,  much  less  abrupt  glens  or  gorges, 
that  any  hollow  containing  a  tributary  stream,  which 
invariably  meanders  in  slow  and  sluggish  reaches 
through  smooth,  green  meadow-land,  is  dignified  with 
the  name  of  dale,  or  valley.  The  country  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  intersected  by  winding  lanes,  bordered 
with  high  straggling  white-thorn  hedges  full  of  tall 
timber  trees,  is  subdivided  into  so  many  small  fields, 
all  enclosed  with  similar  fences,  and  is  diversified 
with  so  many  woods,  and  clumps  of  forest  trees,  that 
you  lose  sight  of  the  monotony  of  its  surface,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  variety  of  its  vegetation,  and  of  the 
limited  space  which  the  eye  can  comprehend,  at  any 
one  time. 

The  lane  by  which  I  was  wont  to  reach  the  demesne 
of  Ditton,  partook  in  an  eminent  degree  of  this  cha- 
racter, being  very  narrow,  winding  about  continually 


without  any  apparent  cause,  ahnost  completely  em- 
bowered by  the  tall  hawthorn  hedges,  and  the  yet 
taller  oaks  and  ashes  which  grew  along  their  lines, 
making,  when  in  full  verdure,  twilight  of  noon  itself, 
and  commanding  no  view  whatever  of  the  country 
through  which  it  ran,  except  when  a  field-gate,  or  cart- 
track  opened  into  it,  affording  a  glimpse  of  a  lonely 
meadow,  bounded,  perhaps,  by  a  deep  wood-side. 

On  either  hand  of  this  lane  was  a  broad,  deep  ditch, 
both  of  them  quite  unlike  any  other  ditches  I  have 
aver  seen.  Their  hanks  were  irregular ;  and  it  would 
seem  evident  that  they  had  not  been  dug  for  any  pur- 
poses of  fencing  or  enclosure ;  and  I  have  sometimes 
imagined,  from  their  varying  width  and  depth— for  in 
places  they  were  ten  feet  deep,  and  three  times  as 
broad,  and  at  others  but  a  foot  or  two  across,  and 
containing  but  a  few  inches  of  water— that  their  beds 
had  been  hollowed  out  to  get  marl  or  gravel  for  the 
convenience  of  the  neighboring  cultivators. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  at  all  times  brimful  of 
the  clearest  and  most  transparent  water  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen— never  turbid  even  after  the 
heaviest  rains ;  and  though  bordered  by  water-flags, 
an<]  tapestried  in  many  places  by  the  broad,  round 
leaves  of  the  white  and  yellow  water-lilies,  never 
corrupted  by  a  particle  of  floating  scum,  or  green 
duckweed. 

Whether  they  were  fed  by  secret  springs  I  know 
not;  or  whether  they  communicated  by  sluices  or 
side-drains  with  the  neighboring  Thames;  I  never 
could  discover  any  current  or  motion  in  their  still, 
glassy  waters,  though  I  have  wandered  by  their  banks 
a  hundred  times,  watching  the  red-finned  roach  and 
silvery  dace  pursue  each  other  among  the  shadowy 
lily  leaves,  now  startling  a  fat  yellow  frog  from  the 
marge,  and  following  him  as  h^  dived  through  the 
limpid  blackness  to  the  very  bottom,  now  starting  in 
my  own  turn,  as  a  big  water-rat  would  swim  from 
side  to  side,  and  vanish  in  some  hole  of  the  marly 
bank,  and  now  endeavoring  to  catch  the  great  azure- 
bodied,  gauze-Mringed  dragon-flies,  as  they  shot  to 
and  fro  on  their  poised  wings,  pursuing  kites  of  the 
insect  race,  some  of  the  smaller  ephemera. 

It  was  those  quiet,  lucid  waters,  coupled  with  the 
exceeding  shadiness  of  the  trees,  and  its  very  unusual 
solitude— I  have  walked  it,  I  suppose,  from  end  to 
end  at  least  a  hundred  times,  and  I  never  remember 
to  have  met  so  much  even  as  a  peasant  returning 
from  his  daily  labor,  or  a  country  maiden  tripping  tc 
the  neighboring  town— that  gave  its  character,  and  1 
will  add,  its  charm  to  this  half  pastoral,  half  sylvaiJ 
lane.  For  nearly  three  miles  it  ran  in  one  directioa, 
although,  as  I  have  said,  with  many  devious  turn^ 
and  seemingly  unnecessary  angles,  and  through  th«| 
length  it  did  not  pass  within  the  sound  of  one  farmj 
yard,  or  the  sight  of  one  cottage  chimney.  But 
make  up  for  this,  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  a  cons^ 
quence,  the  nightingales  were  so  bold  and  familii 
that  they  might  be  heard  all  day  long  filling  the 
with  their  delicious  melodies,  not  waiting,  as  in  mo 
frequented  spots,  the  approach  of  night,  whose  du 
ear  to  charm  with  amorous  ravishment ;  nay,  I  hai 

»  them  perched  in  full  view  on  the  branch^ 
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gazing  about  them  fearless  with  their  full  black  eyes, 
and  swelling  their  emulous  throats  in  full  view  of  the 
spectator. 

Three  miles  passed,  the  lane  takes  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  northxinBrd,  having  preTionsIy  run,  for  the  most 
part,  east  and  west;  and  here,  in  the  inner  angle, 
jutting  out  suddenly  from  a  dense  thicket  of  haw- 
thorns and  haxels,  an  old  octagonal  summer-house, 
with  a  roof  shaped  like  an  extinguisher,  projects 
into  the  ditch,  which  here  expands  into  a  little  pool, 
some  ten  or  twelve  yards  over  in  every  direction,  and 
perhaps  deeper  than  at  any  other  point  of  its  course. 
Beyond  the  summer-house  there  is  a  little  espla- 
nade of  green  turf,  faced  with  a  low  wall  toward  the 
ditch,  allowing  the  eye  to  run  down  a  long,  narrow 
avenue  of  gigantic  elm-trees,  meeting  at  the  top  in 
tlks  perfect  semblance  of  a  Gothic  aisle,  and  bordered 
on  each  hand  by  hedges  of  yew,  six  feet  at  least  in 
height,  clipped  into  the  form  and  almost  into  the 
solidity'  of  a  wall.  At  the  far  end  of  this  avenue, 
which  must  be  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  tnile  in  length, 
one  can  discern  a  ^impse  of  a  formal  garden,  and 
beyond  that,  of  some  portion  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
large  building  of  red  brick. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  esplanade  and  little  wall, 
there  grows  an  enormous  oak,  not  very  tall,  but  with 
an  immense  girth  of  trunk,  and  such  a  spread  of 
branches  that  it  completely  overshadows  the  summer- 
house,  and  overhangs  the  whole  surface  of  the  small 
pool  in  front  of  it.  Thenceforth,  the  tall  and  tangled 
hedge  runs  on,  as  usual  denying  all  access  of  the  eye, 
and  the  deep,  clear  ditch  all  access  of  the  foot,  to  the 
demesnes  within ;  until  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  a  little  bridge  crosses  the  latter, 
and  a  green  gate,  with  a  pretty  rustic  lodge  beside  it, 
gives  entrance  to  a  smooth  lawn,  with  a  gravel-road 
running  acroes  it,  and  losing  itself  on  the  farther  side, 
in  a  thick  belt  of  woodland. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  summer-house  that  I  have 
to  do  principally,  for  it  is  to  it  that  the  terror  of  Mood 
has  clung  through  the  lapse  of  years,  as  the  scent  of 
the  Turkish  Atar  is  said  to  ding,  indestructible,  to 
the  last  fragment  of  the  vessel  which  had  once  con- 
tained it. 

When  first  I  saw  that  small  lonely  pavilion,  I  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  strenge  tradition  which  belonged 
to  it,  yet  as  I  looked  on  the  plastered  walls,  all 
covered  with  spots  of  damp  and  mildew,  on  the  roof 
overrun  with  ivy,  in  masses  so  wildly  luxuriant  as 
almost  to  coooeal  the  shape,,  on  the  windows,  one  in 
each  side  of  the  octagon,  closed  by  stout  jalousies, 
which  bad  been  once  green  with  paint,  but  were  now 
^reen  with  damp  and  vegetable  mould,  a  strange  feel- 
ing, half  of  curiosity  and  half  of  terror,  came  over 
me,  mixed  -with  that  singular  fascination  of  which  I 
faave  spoken,  which  seemed  to  deny  me  any  rest  un- 
til I  should  have  searched  out  the  mystery— for  I  felt 
!tire  that  mystery  there  was— connected  with  that 
9ammer-hoi»e,  so  desolate  and  so  fast  lapsing  into 
niin,  while  the  hedges  and  gardens  within  appeared 
well  cared  for,  and  in  trim  cultivation. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  beheld  that  lonely 
lod  deserted  Hiilding.    It  was  near  sunset,  on  as 


lovely  a  summer  evening  as  ever  shed  its  soft  light 
on  the  earth;  the  air  was  breathless ;  the  sky  cloud- 
less; thousands  of  swallows  were  upon  the  wing, 
some  skimming  the  limpid  surface  of  those  old 
ditches,  others  gliding  on  balanced  pinions  so  far  aloft 
in  the  darkening  firmament  that  the  eye  oonld  barely 
discern  them. 

The  nightingales  were  warbling  their  rich,  melan- 
choly notes  from  every  brake  and  thicket ;  the  bats 
had  come  forth  and  were  flitting  to  and  firo  on  their 
leathern  wings  under  the  dark  trees ;  but  the  brilliant 
dragon-flies,  and  all  the  painted  tribe  of  butterflies 
had  vanished  already,  and  another  race,  the  insects 
of  the  night,  had  taken  their  places. 

The  rich  soent  of  the  new-mown  hay  loaded  the 
air  with  fragrance,  and  vied  with  the  odors  of  the 
eglantine  and  honeysuckle,  which,  increased  by  the 
falling  dew,  steamed  up  like  incense  to  the  evening 
skies. 

I  was  alone,  and  thoughtful ;  for  the  time  although 
sweet  and  delicious,  had  nothing  in  it  gay  or  joyous ; 
the  lane  along  which  I  was  strolling  was  steeped  in 
the  fast  increasing  shadows,  for  although  the  air  aloft 
was  full  of  sunshine,  and  the  topmost  leaves  of  the 
tall  ashes  shimmered  like  gold  in  the  late  rays,  not  a 
single  beam  penetrated  the  thick  hedgerows,  or  fell 
upon  the  sandy  horse-road.  The  water  in  the  deep 
ditches  looked  as  black  as  night,  and  the  plunge  of 
the  frogs  into  their  cool  recesses  startled  the  ear  amid 
the  solitude  and  stillness  of  the  place. 

It  was  one  of  those  evenings,  in  a  word,  which 
calls  up,  we  know  not  why,  a  train  of  thought  not 
altogether  sad,  nor  wholly  tender,  but  calm  and  medi- 
tative and  averse  to  action.  I  had  been  wandering 
along  thus  for  nearly  an  hour,  musing  deeply  all  the 
while,  yet  perfectly  unconscious  that  I  was  musing, 
much  more  what  was  the  subject  of  my  meditations, 
when  coming  suddenly  to  the  turn  of  the  lane,  the  old 
stnnmer-house  met  my  eyes,  and  ahnost  startled  me, 
so  little  did  I  expect  in  that  place  to  see  any  thing 
that  should  recall  to  my  mind  the  dwellings  or  the 
vicinity  of  man. 

The  next  minute  foegan  to  scrutinize,  and  to  won- 
der— ^for  it  was  evident  that  this  building  must  be  an 
appendage  to  the  estate  of  some  gentleman  or  person 
of  degree,  and,  knowing  all  the  families  of  note  in 
that  neighborhood,  I  was  well  assured  that  no  one 
dweh  here  of  suflicient  position  to  be  the  owner  of 
what  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  a  noble  property. 

Anxious  as  I  was,  however,  to  efiect  my  entrance 
into  that  enchanted  ground,  I  could  discover  no  means 
of  doing  so ;  for  the  depth  of  the  water  efiectually  cut 
ofl*  all  access  to  the  hedgerow  banks,  even  if  there 
had  been  any  prospect  of  forcing  a  passage  through 
the  tangled  thorn-bushes  beyond.  Before  I  could  find 
any  solution  to  my  problem,  the  fast  thickening 
shadows  admonished  me  that  I  must  beat  my  retreat ; 
and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  redoubled  speed  that  I 
reached  college  in  time  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  absence  from  roU-call. 

An  early  hour  of  the  evening  found  me  at  my  post 
on  the  following  day ;  for  having  a  direct  object  now 
in  view,  I  wasted  no  time  on  the  road,  and  the  sun 
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was  still  some  distance  above  the  horizon,  when  I 
reached  the  sommer-house. 

It  had  been  my  hope,  as  I  went  along,  that  I  might 
£nd  some  shallow  spot,  with  a  corresponding  gap  in 
the  hedge,  before  reaching  the  place,  by  means  of 
which  I  might  turn  the  defences,  and  take  the  enemy 
in  the  rear ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  and  I  came  upon 
the  ground  without  discovering  any  opening  by  which 
an  animal  larger  than  a  rat  could  enter  the  forbidden 
ground. 

Difficulty,  it  is  well  known,  heightens  desire ;  and, 
if  I  wished  before,  I  was  now  determined  that  I 
would  get  in.  Quickening  my  pace,  I  set  off  at  a 
smart  run  to  reconnoitre  the  defences  beyond,  but 
having  found  nothing  that  favored  my  plans,  in  some 
half  mile  or  so,  I  again  returned,  now  bent  on  forcing 
my  way,  even  if  I  should  be  compelled  to  undress, 
and  swim  across  the  pool  to  the  further  side. 

Before  having  recourse  to  this  last  step,  however, 
I  reconnoitered  my  ground  somewhat  more  narrowly 
than  before,  and  soon  discovered  that  one  of  the  main 
limbs  of  the  great  oak  shot  quite  across  the  pool,  and 
extended  some  little  distance  on  my  side  over  terra 
flrma. 

It  is  true  that  the  nearer  extremity  of  the  branch 
was  rather  of  the  slenderest,  to  support  the  weight 
even  of  a  boy,  and  that  the  lowest  point  was  a  foot 
or  two  above  my  head.  But  what  of  that  ?  I  was 
young  and  active  in  those  days,  and  somewhat  bold 
withal ;  and  without  a  spice  of  danger,  where  were 
the  pleasure  or  excitement  of  adventure  ? 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  make  up  my  mind,  and 
before  I  had  well  thought  of  the  risk,  I  had  swung 
myself  up  into  the  branches,  and  was  creeping,  with 
even  less  difficulty  than  I  had  anticipated,  along  the 
great  gnarled  bough  above  the  mirrored  pool. 

Danger,  in  fact,  there  was  none ;  for  slender  as  the 
extremities  appeared,  they  were  tough  English  oak, 
and  the  parent  branch  once  gained,  would  have  sup- 
ported the  weight  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  and  all  their 
giant  crew,  much  more  of  one  slight  Etonian. 

In  five  minutes,  or  less,  I  had  reached  the  fork  of 
the  trunk,  and,  swarming  dow#  on  the  further  side, 
stood  in  the  full  fruition  of  my  hopes,  on  that  en- 
chanted  ground. 

It  was  as  I  had  expected  to  find  it,  a  singular  and 
gloomy  spot;  the  tall  ehn  trees  which  formed  the 
avenue,  and  the  black  wall  of  clipped  yew,  which 
followed  their  course,  diverging  to  the  right  and  left, 
formed  a  semicircle,  the  chord  of  which  was  the  low 
wall  and  hawthorn  hedge,  the  summer-house  standing, 
as  I  entered,  in  the  angle  on  my  left  hand. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  the  sun  was  still  high  in 
heaven,  the  little  area  was  almost  dark  already ;  and 
it  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  conjecture  for  what  end 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  planted  a  sim-dtal  in 
the  centre  of  the  grass-plat,  where  it  seemed  physi- 
cally impossible  that  a  chance  sunbeam  should  ever 
strike  it,  to  tell  the  hour. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  narrow  open  space  be- 
tween the  oak  tree  and  the  summer-house,  the  little 
lawn  would  even  now  have  been  as  black  as  night ; 
as  it  was,  a^  sort  of  misty-gray  twilight,  increased. 


perhaps,  by  the  thin  vapors  rising  from  the  tranquil 
pool,  filled  all  its  precincts ;  and  beyond  these,  stretch- 
ing away  in  long  perspective  until  the  arch  at  the 
further  end  seemed  dwindled  to  the  size  of  a  needle's 
eye,  was  the  long  aisle  of  gloomy  foliage,  as  massive 
and  impenetrable  to  any  ray  of  light  as  the  stone 
arches  of  a  Gothic  cloister. 

The  only  thing  that  conveyed  an  idea  of  gayety  or 
life,  to  the  cold  and  tomb-like  scenery,  was  the 
glimpse  of  bright  sunshine  which  lay  on  the  open 
garden  at  the  extremity  of  the  elm-walk,  with  the 
gaudy  and  glowing  hues,  indistinctly  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, of  some  summer  flowers. 

Yet  even  this  was  not  all  unmixed  with  something 
of  melancholy,  for  the  contrast  of  the  gay  sunbeams 
and  bright  flowers  only  rendered  the  gloom  more  ap- 
parent, and  like  a  convent-garden,  seemed  to  awaken 
cravings  after  the  joyous  world  without,  diminishing 
nothing  of  the  sorrow  and  monotony  within. 

But  I  was  not  in  those  days  much  given  to  moral- 
izing, or  to  the  investigation  of  my  own  inward 


I  had  come  thither  to  inquire,  to  see,  to  learn,  to 
find  out  things — not  causes.  And  perceiving  at  one 
glance  that  my  first  impression  was  correct,  that  the 
grass-plots  were  recently  mown,  the  gravel- walks 
newly  rolled,  and  spotless  of  weeds,  the  tall  yew 
hedges  assiduously  clipped  into  the  straightest  and 
most  formal  lines;  that  every  thing,  in  short,  dis- 
played the  most  heedful  tendance,  the  neatest  culti- 
vation, with  the  exception  of  the  sunmei^pavilion, 
which  evidently  was  devoted  to  decay,  I  became  but 
the  more  satisfied  that  there  was  some  mystery,  and 
the  more  resolute  to  probe  it  to  the  core. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  when  that  garden  was  laid 
out,  and  that  avenue  planted,  how  many  years  a^o 
the  giant  size  of  the  old  elms  denoted,  the  simiiner- 
house  was  the  meaning  of  the  whole  design.  The 
avenue  had  no  object  but  to  lead  to  it,  the  linle  lawn 
no  purpose  but  to  receive  it.  Doubly  strange,  there- 
fore, did  it  seem  that  these  should  be  kept  up  in  all 
their  trimness,  that  sufierQd  to  fall  into  decay. 

It  was  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet's  pan 
omitted ! 

I  stood  for  a  little  while  wondering,  and  half  over- 
come by  a  sort  of  indescribable  fanciful  superstition. 
A  cloud  had  come  over  the  sun,  the  nightingales  had 
ceased  to  sing,  and  there  was  not  a  sound  of  any  kind 
to  be  heard,  except  the  melancholy  murmur  of  the 
summer  air  in  the  tree-tops. 

In  a  moment,  however,  the  transitory  spell  Mras 
shaken  ofi*,  and,  once  more  the  bold  and  reckless 
schoolboy,  I  turned  to  the  performance  of  my  self 
imposed  task. 

The  summer-house,  as  I  have  said,  was  octaeon 
three  of  its  sides,  with  a  window  in  each,  jutting-  ou 
into  the  clear  pool,  and  three,  with  a  door  in  tlw 
centre,  and  a  window  on  each  side,  fronting  the  1  itil< 
lawn.  But,  alas !  the  windows  were  all  secured  >3viij 
jalomies,  strongly  bolted  and  barred  from  "wit  Kin 
and  the  door  was  secured  by  a  lock,  the  key  of  wlUe] 
was  absent. 

A  short  examination  showed,  however,  thai   th 
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door  was  held  by  no  bolts  at  the  lop  or  bottom ;  and 
tite  ra»ty  conditktt  of  both  lock  and  hinges  rendered 
it  probable  that  U  would  not  stand  a  very  violent 
iflsanlt, 

WberefoTe,  letneating  some  twenty  paees,  I  ran 
at  it  more  Etwtnn,  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  planted 
\he  sole  of  my  foot  even  and  square  against  the  key- 
hole, with  the  ^adiole  impetus  of  my  diaige,  and  had 
tlie  satiifaction  of  feeling  the  door  fly  open  in  an 
instant,  whole  a  jingling  clatter  within  showed  that 
my  entmce  had  been  effected  with  no  greater 
duDsge  to  the  jnemises  than  the  starting  of  the  staple 
into  which  the  boh  of  the  lock  shot. 

Having  entered  thus,  my  first  task  was  to  repair 
damages,  which  was  effected  in  five  minutes,  by 
driving  the  stable  into  its  old  piaoe  by  aid  of  a  great 
4one;  my  second,  to  provide  means  for  future  visitS) 
which  was  as  speedily  managed  by  drivi^  back  the 
bolt  of  the  lodE  with  the  same  great  stone;  and  my 
third,  to  lo(A  eagerly  and  curiously  about  me.  To  do 
this  more  efiectually,  I  soon  opened  the  two  windows 
looking  i^a  the  town,  and  let  in  the  light,  for  the 
first  time,  I  fancy,  in  many  a  year,  to  that  deserted 
room. 

If  I  had  marveled  mndi  before  I  entered,  much 
more  did  I  marvel  now;  for  although  every  thing 
within  showed  marks  of  the  utmost  negligence  and 
decay,  though  spiders  had  woven  their  webs  in  every 
angle,  thou^  mildew  and  damp  mould  had  defaced 
(he  painted  walls,  though  the  gilding  was  black  and 
taraidied,  though  the  dost  lay  thick  on  the  fumitwe, 
still  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  in  my  life,  except  the 
state-rooms  at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor  Castle, 
which  could  have  vied  with  this  pavilion  in  the 
splendor  of  its  original  decoration. 

Its  area  was  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  in 
height  nearly  the  same,  with  a  domed  roof,  richly 
fretted  with  what  had  onoe  been  golden  scroll-work 
upon  an  azure  ground.  The  walls  were  painted,  as 
«rcn  /  could  discover,  by  the  band  of  a  master,  with 
copies  from  Guido  and  Caracci,  in  compartments 
bordered  with  massive  gilded  scroll-work,  the  ground 
between  the  peneb  having  been  originally,  like  the 
ceiling,  of  bright  azure.  The  window-frames  bad 
been  gilded ;  and  the  inside  of  the  door  painted,  like 
(he  walls,  in  azure,  with  pictures  of  high  merit  in 
the  panels.  Every  side  of  the  octagon  but  two,  the 
opporite  walls  to  the  right  and  leA,  were  occupied 
t>y  windows  or  a  door ;  but  that  to  the  right  was  filled 
>ya  maotel'^ieoe,  exquisitely  wrought  with  Carya- 
ideis  in  nrhite  Gamra  marble,  with  a  copy  of  the 
^orora  above  it,  while  the  space  opposite  to  it  had 
)eeo  occupied  by  a  superb  mirror,  reaching  from  the 
somice  of  the  ceiling. 

>'early  in  tlie  centre  of  this  mirror,  however,  there 
was  a  small  circukr  fracture,  as  if  made  by  a  stone 
V  a  bullet,  with  long  cracks  radiating,  like  the  beams 
fa  star,  in  all  directions  over  the  shivered  plate; 
isd  when  I  locdced  at  it  more  closely,  I  observed 
ktl  it  wtts  dashed  in  many  places  with  large  drops 
f  Mime  dark  purple  fluid,  which  had  hardened  with 
■Be  into  oompaot  and  solid  gouts. 
1  thot^it  little  of  this  at  the  time,  and  only  won- 
2* 


dered  why  people  could  be  so  mad  as  to  abandon  so 
beautiful  a  place;  and  why,  since  they  had  aban- 
doned it,  they  did  ncC  remove  the  furniture,  of  which 
even  a  boy's  eye  oould  detect  the  value. 

There  was  a  cenlre-table  of  cireular  form,  the 
pedestal  of  which,  curiously  carved,  had  been 
wrought,  like  all  the  rest,  in  gold  and  azure,  while 
the  slat,  when  I  had  wiped  away  with  some  fresh 
green  leaves  the  thidc  layer  of  dnst  which  oovered  k, 
positively  astonishBd  my  eyes,  by  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  designs  with  which  it  was  adorned. 
Beside  this,  there  were  divans  and  arm-chain  of  the 
same  fashion  and  odors,  with  cushions  wliich  had 
been  onoe  of  sky-blue  damadc,  thoqgh  their  brilliancy, 
and  even  their  hues,  had  long  ago  been  defaced  by 
the  dnt,  the  dampness,  and  the  squalor  of  that  ne* 
glected  place. 

I  should  have  oaentioned,  that  on  the  beautiful 
table  I  discovered  gouts  of  the  same  dark  substance 
which  I  had  previously  observed  on  the  faroken 
mirror :  and  that  there  were  still  clearly  perceptible 
on  one  of  die  divans,  dark  splashes,  and  what  must, 
when  flnid,  have  been  almost  a  pool  of  the  same 
deep,  rusty  hue. 

At  the  time,  it  is  true,  I  paid  little  attentkm  to  these 
things,  being  busily  employed  in  the  boy-like  idea  of 
putting  my  newly  discov««d  palace  of  Armida  into 
a  complete  state  of  repair,  and  coming  to  pass  all  my 
leisure  moments,  even  to  the  studying  my  Frometbeus 
Bound,  and  composing  my  weekly  hesuneten  and 
Alcaics  in  this  sweet  sequestered  spot. 

And,  in  truth,  within  a  week  I  had  put  the  greater 
part  of  my  plan  into  execution;  purlomed  dusters 
from  my  dame's  boarding-house,  green  boughs  of  the 
old  elms  for  brooms,  and  water  from  the  ditch,  soon 
made  things  clean  at  least;  and  the  air,  which  I  suf- 
fered, so  long  as.  I  was  there,  daily,  to  blow  through 
it  in  all  directions,  soon  rendered  it,  comparatively 
speaking,  ^  and  comfortable;  and  when  all  its 
windows  were  thrown  wide,  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  find  a  more  iigfatsome  or  delioion  spot  for 
summer  musing  than  that  old  English  summer-house. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  weeks,  for  months,  unsus- 
pected—for I  always  latched  the  door,  and  secured  the 
windows  from  within,  before  leaving  my  fairy  palace 
for  the  nigfat ;  and  as  all  looked  just  as  uskiol  without, 
no  one  so  much  as  dreamed  of  trying  the  look,  to 
ascertain  if  a  door  were  still  fastened,  the  threshhold 
of  which,  as  men  believed,  no  human  foot  had  crossed 
since  the  days  of  the  second  James. 

I  could  often,  it  is  true,  discover  the  traces  of  re- 
cent labor  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  my  dis- 
covery ;  I  could  perceive  at  a  glance  where  the  grass 
had  been  newly  shorn,  the  yew  hedges  clipped,  or  the 
gravel-walks  rolled,  but  never,  in  the  course  of 
several  months,  during  which  I  spent  every  fine 
evening,  either  reading,  or  musing,  or  composing 
my  boy  verses,  in  that  my  enchanted  castle— for  I 
bq^an  really  to  consider  it  almost  my  own— did  I  see 
any  human  being  on  the  premises. 

The  cause  of  thk,  which  I  did  not  suspect  until  it 
was  revealed  to  me,  after  chance  had  discovered  my 
visits  to  the  place,  was  simply  this,  that  my  intrusions 
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were  confined  solely  to  the  evening,  whereas,  so 
great  was  the  awe  of  the  servants  and  the  workmen 
for  that  lonely  and  terror-haunted  spot,  that  nothing 
short  of  absolute  compulsion,  or  the  strongest  neces- 
sity, would  have  induced  them  to  go  near  the  place, 
after  the  sun  had  turned  downward  from  the  zenith. 

In  the  meantime,  gratified  by  the  complete  success 
of  my  first  inroad,  and  the  possession  of  my  first  dis- 
covery, I  felt  no  inclination  to  push  my  advances 
further,  or  to  make  any  incursion  into  the  body  of 
the  place. 

Every  evening,  as  early  as  1  could  escape  fr(Mn  the 
college  walls,  I  was  at  my  post,  and  lingered  there 
as  late  as  college  hours  would  permit.  It  was  a 
strange  fancy  in  a  boy,  and  stranger  yet  than  would 
at  first  appear  in  this,  that  there  was  a  very  consider- 
able admixture  of  something  nearly  approaching  to 
fear,  and  that  of  a  painful  kind,  in  the  feelings  which 
made  me  so  assiduous  in  my  visits  to  that  old 
pavilion. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  nothing  definite  in  my  fancies. 
I  knew  nothing,  I  cannot  say  e^'en  that  I  suspected 
any  thing,  concerning  the  mysterious  closing  of  the 
place;  and  often,  since  I  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  tale,  I  have  marveled  at  my  own  obtuse- 
ness,  and  wondered  that  a  secret  so  transparent 
should  have  escaped  me. 

So  it  was,  however,  that  I  suspected  nothing, 
although  I  felt  sure  that  mystery  there  was ;  and  being 
of  somewhat  an  imaginative  temper,  I  used  to  amuse 
myself  by  accotuiting  for  it  in  my  own  mind,  weav- 
ing all  sorts  of  strange  and  wild  romances,  and  in- 
venting the  most  ijprrible  stories  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, until,  as  the  shadows  would  fall  dark  around 
me,  daunted  by  my  own  conceptions,  I  would  make 
all  secure  and  fast  with  trembling  fingers,  swing  my- 
self back  across  over  the  pool  by  my  accustomed 
oak-branch,  and  run  home  as  hard  as  my  legs  could 
carry  me,  haunted  by  indistinct  and  aUnost  super- 
stitious horror. 

Thus  things  went  on,  until  at  the  end  of  summer 
I  was  at  last  detected  in  my  stolen  visits,  and  the 
whole  mystery  was  cleared  up. 

I  remember  as  clearly  as  if  I  heard  it  now,  the  ex- 
clamation of  terror  and  dismay  uttered  by  the  old 
gardener,  who,  having  lef^  some  implement  behind 
him  on  the  lawn  during  the  morning  labors,  had  been 
forced  to  bend  his  unwilling  steps  back  to  the  haunted 
ground  to  recover  it. 

I  could  not  but  smile  afterward,  when  he  recounted 
to  me  his  astonishment  and  terror  at  seeing  the  old 
summer-house,  which  never  had  been  opened  within 
the  memory  of  man,  with  all  its  windows  wide  to 
the  free  air  and  evening  sunshine — when  he  told  me 
how  oAen  he  turned  back  to  seek  aid  from  his  fellows 
—how  he  almost  believed  that  fiends  or  evil  spirits 
were  holding  their  foul  sabbath  there,  and  how  he 
started  aghast  with  horror,  not  now  for  himself,  but 
for  me,  as  he  beheld  the  young  Etonian  stretched 
tranquilly  upon  the  blood-stained  couch— for  those 
dark  stains  were  of  human  gore— conning  his  task 
for  the  morrow. 

I  rushed  out  of  the  place  at  his  hurried  outcry;  a 


few  words  told  my  story,  and  plead  my  excuse— with 
the  good,  simple-minded  rustic  little  excuse  was 
needed — but  it  was  not  till  aAer  many  sittings,  and 
many  a  long  afternoon's  discourse,  that  I  learned  ail 
the  details  of  the  sad  event  which  had  converted  that 
fair  pavilion  into  a  place  as  terrible,  to  the  ideas  of 
the  country  folks,  as  a  dark  charnel-vauU. 

''  Ay !"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  gazed  fearfully  about 
him,  after  I  had  persuaded  him  at  length  to  cross  the 
dreaded  threshhold,  "  Ay !  it  is  all  as  they  tell,  though 
not  a  man  of  them  has  ever  seen  it.  There  is  the 
glass  which  the  bullet  broke,  after  passing  right 
through  his  brain ;  and  there  is  his  blood,  all  spattered 
on  the  mirror.  And  look,  young  master,  those  spots 
on  the  table  came  from  ker  heart ;  and  that  couch  you 
was  lying  on,  is  where  they  laid  her  when  they  took 
her  up.  See,  it 's  all  dabbled  yet ;  and  where  your 
head  was  resting  now,  the  dead  gtrl's  head  lay,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  since !  Come  away,  master — 
come  away !  I  never  thought  to  have  looked  on  these 
things,  though  I  know  all  about  them." 

''Oh,  tell  me— tell  me  aboitt  them!"  I  exclaimed. 
*'  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid.    Do  tell  me  all  about  them." 

*'  Not  now— not  now— nor  not  here,"  said  the  old 
man,  gazing  about  as  if  he  expected  to  see  a  spirit 
stalk  out  of  some  shady  nook  of  the  surrounding 
trees.  "  I  would  not  tell  you  here  to  be  master  of  all 
Ditton-in-the-Dale !  But  come  up,  if  you  will,  to  the 
great  house  to-morrow,  and  ask  for  old  Matthew 
Dawson,  and  I  'II  show  you  all  the  place — the  family 
never  lives  here  now,  nor  lias  n't  since  that  deed  -was 
done — and  then  I  'U  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  must 
hear.  But  if  you  're  wise,  you  '11  shun  it ;  for  it  will 
chill  your  young  blood  to  listen,  and  cliog  to  your 
young  heart  with  a  gloom  forever." 

"Oh,  I  will  come,  be  sure,  Matthew!  I  w^ould 
not  miss  it  for  the  world.  But  it  is  getting  late,  so 
I  '11  fasten  up  the  old  place,  and  be  going;"  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  I  soon  secured  the  fastenings, 
while  the  old  gardener  stood  by,  marvelling  and  mut- 
tering at  the  boldness  of  young  blood,  until  I  had 
finished  setting  things  in  order,  when  I  shook  hands 
with  the  old  man,  slipping  my  ona  half  crown  into  his 
homy  palm,  and  saying, 

**  Well,  good  night,  Matthew  Dawson,  and  do  n'l 
forget  to-morrow  evening." 

"That  I  wont,  master,"  he  replied,  greatly  pro- 
pitiated by  my  ofiering.  "But  which  way  are  yot 
going?" 

Oh,  I  'U  soon  show  you,"  I  replied;  and  s^win^tii^ 
myself  up  my  tree,  I  was  beyond  the  precincts  of  tfai 
haunted  ground  almost  in  a  moment. 

"  The  very  way  he  came  the  time  he  did  it,"  crie« 
the  old  gardener,  with  upturned  hands,  and  ej-e 
aghast.  But  I  tarried  then  to  ask  no  further  questions 
being  quite  sufficiently  terrified  for  one  night ;  altboi^ 
my  pride  forbade  my  displaying  my  terrors  to  tb 
old  rustic. 

The  next  day  I  was  punctual  to  my  appointment 
and  then,  for  the  first  lime,  I  heard  the  melanohol 
tale  which,  at  length,  I  purpose  to  relate. 

It  was  a  proud  and  noble  Norman  family  ^whic 
had  held  the  demesnes  of  Ditton*in-the-Daie     siti 
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Ihe  reign  of  the  last  FUntagenet— a  brave  and  loyal 
noe,  which  had  poured  its  blood  like  water  on  many 
a  foreign  I  many  a  native  battle-field.  At  Evesham, 
a  Fitz-Henry  had  fought  beside  Prince  Edward's  bridle- 
rein,  against  the  great  De  Montfort,  and  his  con- 
federate barons ;  and  afterward  through  all  the  long 
and  cruel  -wnrs  of  the  Roses,  on  every  field  a  Fitz- 
Heary  had  won  honor  or  lost  blood,  upholding  the 
claims  of  the  true  sovereign  house — ^the  house  of 
York— until  at  fatal  Bosworth  the  house  itself  went 
down,  and  dragged  down  with  it  the  fortunes  of  its 
hold  supporters. 

Thereafter,  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  the 
name  of  Fitz-Henry  was  heard  rarely  in  the  court, 
or  on  the  field ;  impoverished  in  fortune  by  Ssuds  and 
sequestrations,  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  now 
sovereign  house,  the  heads  of  the  family  had  wisely 
held  themselves  aloof  from  intrigue  and  conspiracy, 
and  dwelt  among  their  yeomen,  who  had  in  old  tunes 
been  their  fathers'  vassals,  stanch  lovers  of  field- 
sports,  true  English  country  gentlemen,  seeking  the 
favor  and  fearing  the  ill-will  of  no  man— no,  not  of 
England's  king. 

Attached  to  the  old  religion,  though  neither  bigots 
Dor  zealots,  they  had  escaped  the  violence  of  blufiT 
Harry,  when  he  turned  Protestant  for  Bullen's  eyes; 
and  had,  though  something  to  leeward  of  her  favor, 
as  lukewarm  Romanists  and  no  lovers  of  the  Spa- 
niard, passed  safely  through  the  ordeal  of  Mary's 
cruel  re%n. 

But  with  the  accession  of  the  man-minded  Eliza- 
beth, the  fortunes  of  the  house  revived  for  a  while. 
It  was  the  policy  of  that  great  and  gracious  queen  to 
gather  around  her  all  that  were  brave,  honest,  and 
manly  in  her  realm,  without  regard  to  family  creeds, 
or  family  traditions.  Claiming  descent  as  much  from 
one  as  from  the  other  of  the  rival  houses  of  Lancas- 
ter and  York,  loyalty  to  the  one  was  no  more  ofience 
to  her  clear  e^'es  than  good  faith  to  the  other.  While 
ioj-alty  to  -what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  the  true 
sovereign  house,  was  the  strongest  recommendation 
to  her  favor  in  each  and  every  subject. 

The  Fit2-Henry,  therefore,  of  ber  day,  a  young  and 
gallant  soldier,  who  visited  the  shores  of  the  New 
World  with  Cavendish  and  Raleigh,  fought  for  his 
native  land,  although  a  Catholic,  against  the  terrible 
annada  of  the  Most  Catholic  King,  with  Drake,  and 
Frobisher  and  Howard,  waged  war  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  narrowly  missed  death  at  Tutphen  by 
Philip  Sidney's  side,  stood  as  high  in  the  favor  of  his 
queen  as  in  the  estimation  of  all  good  and  honorable 
men.  It  is  true,  when  the  base  and  odious  James 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  lion-queen,  and  sub- 
stituted mean  and  loathsome  king-craft  for  frank  and 
open  Engiiah  policy,  the  gray-haired  soldier,  navi- 
gator, statesman — ^for  he  had  shone  in  each  capacity 
—retired,  as  bis  ancestors  had  done  before  him,  during 
(be  reigns  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  Henrys,  to  the 
peaceful  shades  and  innocent  pleasures  of  Ditton-in- 
ikeDale. 

So  true,  however,  was  he  to  the  time-honored 
principles  of  his  high  race,  so  loyally  did  he  bring  up 
ha  eon,  so  firmly  did  he  strengthen  his  youthful  mind 


with  all  maxims,  and  all  laws  of  honor,  linking  the 
loyal  subject  to  the  rightful  king,  that  no  sooner  had 
the  troubles  broken  out  between  the  misguided  mo- 
narch and  his  rebellious  Fftrliament-Hilthougfa  the 
veteran  of  Elizabeth  had  fallen  asleep  long  before, 
full  of  years  and  honors— than  his  young  heir,  Osbom 
Fitz-Henry,  displayed  the  cognizance  of  his  old 
house,  mustered  his  tenantry,  and  set  foot  in  stirrup, 
well  nigh  the  first,  to  withdraw  it  the  very  last,  of 
the  adherents  of  the  hapless  Charles.  So  long  did  he 
resist  in  arms,  so  pertinaciously  did  he  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  first  Charles,  so  early  did  he  rise 
again  in  behalf  of  the  second,  that  he  was  noted  by 
the  Ptoliament  as  an  incorrigible  and  most  desperate 
malignant ;  and,  had  it  not  been  that,  by  his  gallantry 
in  the  field,  and  his  humanity  when  the  strife  was 
ended,  he  had  won  the  personal  good-will  of  Crom- 
well, it  is  most  likely  that  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  his  fortunes  if  not  with  his  life. 

Afker  the  restoration,  he  was  of  course  neglected 
by  the  fiddling,  gambling,  wenching,  royal  bufibon, 
who  succeeded  the  ro)'al  martyr,  and  whose  neces- 
sities be  had  supplied,  when  an  outcast  pauper  exile 
in  a  foreign  land,  from  the  proceeds  of  those  very 
estates  which  he  had  so  nearly  lost  in  fighting  for  his 
crown. 

OsboA  Fitz-Henry,  too,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
He  died  little  advanced  beyond  the  prime  of  life, 
worn  out  with  the  toil  he  had  undergone  in  the  camp, 
and  shattered  by  the  wounds  which  he  had  received 
on  almost  every  baUle-field  from  Edge-Hill  to  Don- 
bar  and  Worcester. 

He  had,  however,  married  very  young,  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  lived  to  see 
not  his  son  only  a  noble  and  superior  man,  ready  to 
fill  his  place  when  vacant,  and  in  it  uphold  the  honor 
of  his  family,  but  his  son's  children  also  advancing 
fast  toward  maturity. 

Alhm  Fitz-Henry,  the  son  of  Charles'  stout  partisan, 
the  grandson  of  Elizabeth's  warrior,  was  the  head  of 
the  house,  when  my  tale  conunences. 

He,  too,  had  married  young-~6uch,  indeed,  was 
the  custom  of  his  house — and  had  survived  his  wife, 
by  whom  he  had  two  fair  daughters,  but  no  heir; 
and  this  was  a  source  of  vexation  so  constantly  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  that  in  the  end  it  altered  the  whole 
dispositionof  the  man,  rendering  him  irritable,  harsh, 
stem,  unreasonable,  and  unhappy. 

Fondly  attached  to  the  memory  of  his  lost  wife, 
whom  he  had  loved  devotedly  while  living,  it  never 
entered  his  mind  to  marry  a  second  time,  even  with 
the  hope  of  begetting  an  heir  by  whom  to  perpetuate 
the  honors  and  principles  of  his  house ;  although  he 
was  continually  on  the  fret— miserable  himself,  and 
making  others  miserable,  in  consequence  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  should  be  the  last  of  his  race. 

His  only  hope  was  now  centered  in  his  daughters, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  his  eldest  daughter— 
for  her  he  had  determined  to  constitute  his  heiress, 
endowing  her  with  all  his  landed  property,  all  his 
heirlooms,  all  that  could  constitute  her  the  head  of 
his  house ;  in  return  for  which  he  had  predetermined 
that  she  should  become  the  wife  of  some  husband  of 
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his  own  ohoMing,  who  should  unite  to  a  pedigree  as 
noble  as  that  o(  the  Howards,  all  qualifications  which 
should  fit  him  to  represent  the  house  into  which  he 
should  be  adopted;  and  who  should  be  willing  to  drop 
his  own  paternal  name  and  bearings,  how  ancient 
and  noble  soever,  in  order  to  adq>t  the  style  and  the 
arms  of  Fitz-Henry. 

Proud  by  nature,  by  blood,  and  by  education — 
though  with  a  clear  and  honorable  pride—he  had  been 
rendered  a  thousand  times  prouder  and  more  haughty 
by  the  very  circumstances  which  seemed  to  threaten 
a  downfall  to  the  fortunes  of  his  house— his  house, 
which  had  survived  such  desperate  reverses ;  which 
had  come  out  of  every  trial,  like  pure  gold,  the  better 
and  the  brighter  from  the  furnace— his  house,  which 
neither  the  ruin  of  friendly  monarchs,  nor  the  per- 
secutions of  hostile  monarchs,  nor  the  neglect  of  un- 
grateful monarchs,  had  been  able  to  shake,  any  more 
than  the  autumnal  blasts,  or  the  frosts  of  winter,  had 
availed  to  uproot  the  oak  trees  of  his  park,  coeval 
with  his  name. 

In  the  midst  of  health  and  wealth,  honor  and  good 
esteem,  with  an  affisotionate  family,  and  a  devoted 
hoiasehold  around  him,  Allan  Fitc-Henry  fancied  him- 
self a  most  unhappy  man — ^perhaps  the  most  unhappy 
of  mankind. 

Alas !  was  it  to  punish  such  vain,  such  sinftil,  such 
senseless,  and  inordinate  repinings? 

Who  shall  presume  to  scrutinize  the  judgments, 
or  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  Inscrutable  ? 

This  much  alone  is  certain,  that  ere  he  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  Allan  Fitz-Henry  might,  and  that  not 
unjustly,  have  termed  himself  that,  which  now,  in 
the  very  wantonness  of  pampered  and  insatiate  suo- 
oess  he  swore  that  he  was  daily— the  most  unhappy 
of  the  sons  of  men. 

For  to  calamities  so  dreadful  as  might  have  dis- 
turbed the  reason  of  the  strongest  minded,  remorse 
was  added,  so  just,  so  terrible,  so  overwhelming, 
that  men  actually  marveled  how  he  lived  on  and 
was  not  insane. 

Bat  I  most  not  anticipate. 

It  viras  a  short  time  aAer  the  failura  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth*s  weak  and  ungratefnl  attempt  at 
revolution,  a  short  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the. 
merciless  and  bloody  butcheries  of  that  disgrace  to 
the  English  ermine,  the  ferocious  Jefieries,  that  the 
incidents  occurred,  which  I  learned  first  on  the 
evening  subsequent  to  my  discovery  in  the  fatal 
sununer-howe. 

At  this  time  Allan  Fitz-Henry— it  was  a  singular 
proof,  by  the  way,  of  the  hereditary  pride  of  this  old 
Norman  race,  that  having  numbered  among  them  so 
many  friends  and  counsellors  of  monarchs,  no  <Mie  of 
their  number  had  been  found  willing  to  accept  titular 
honors,  holding  it  a  higher  thing  to  be  the  premier 
gentleman  than  the  junior  peer  of  England— At  this 
time,  I  say,  Allan  Fitz-Henry  was  a  man  of  some 
forty-five  or  fifty  years,  well  built  and  handsome,  of 
courtly  air  and  dignified  prasence;  nor  must  it  be 
imagined  that  in  his  fancied  grievances  he  fofgot  to 
support  the  character  of  his  family,  or  that  he  oarried 
his  griefs  abroad  with  him  info  the  world. 


At  times,  indeed,  he  mi^  be  a  little  grave  and 
thoughtful,  especially  at  such  times  as  he  heard  men- 
tion made  of  the  promise  or  success  of  this  or  that 
scion  of  some  noble  house;  but  it  was  only  within 
his  own  family  circle,  and  to  his  most  familiar  friends, 
that  he  was  wont  to  open  his  heart,  and  complain  of 
his  ill-fortune,  at  being  the  first  childless  father  of  his 
race— for  so,  in  his  contempt  for  the  poor  girls,  whom 
he  still,  strange  contradiction!  loved  fondly  and 
afibctionalely,  he  was  accustomed  in  his  dark  hours 
to  style  himself;  as  if  forsooth  an  heir  male  were  the 
only  ofl^ring  worthy  to  be  called  the  child  of  such  a 
house. 

Thou|^  he  was  fond,  and  gentle,  and  at  times  even 
tender  to  his  motherless  daughters  for,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  never  suffered  a  symptom  of  his  disap- 
pointment and  disgust  to  break  out  to  their  annoy- 
ance, yet  was  there  no  gleam  of  paternal  satisfaction 
in  his  sad  eye,  no  touch  of  paternal  pride  in  his  vexed 
heart,  as  he  looked  upon  their  graceful  forms,  and 
noted  their  growing  beauties. 

And  yet  they  were  a  pair  of  whom  the  haughtiest 
potentate  on  earth  might  have  been  proud,  and  with 
juitice. 

Blanche  and  Agnes  Fitz-Henry  were  at  this  time 
in  their  eighteenth  and  seventeenth  years — but  one 
summer  having  passed  between  their  births,  and 
their  mother  having  died  within  a  few  hours  afler  the 
latter  saw  the  light. 

They  were,  indeed,  as  lovely  girls  as  the  sun  of 
merry  England  shone  upon ;  and  in  those  days  it  was 
still  merry  England,  and  famous  then  as  now  for  the 
rare  beauty  of  its  women,  whether  in  the  first  dawn 
of  girlhood,  or  in  the  full-blown  flush  of  feminine 
maturity. 

Both  tall,  above  the  middle  height  of  women,  both 
exquisitely  formed,  with  figures  delicate  and  slender, 
yet  full  withal,  and  voluptuously  rounded,  with  the 
long  tap^  hands,  the  small  and  shapely  feet  and 
ankles,  the  swan-like  necks,  and  classic  heads  grace- 
fully set  on,  which  are  held  to  denote,  in  all  countries,  i 
the  predominance  of  gentle  blood ;  when  seen  at  a 
distance,  and  judged  by  the  person  only,  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  elder 
from  the  younger  sister. 

But  look  upon  them  face  to  face,  and  never,  in  aU 
respects,  were  two  girls  of  kindred  race  so  entire y 
dissimilar.  The  elder,  Blanche,  was,  as  her  name 
denotes,  though  ladies'  names  are  oftentimes  mis- 
nomers, a  genuine  English  blonde.  Her  abiudant^ 
and  beautiful  hair,  trained  to  float  down  upon  hetf 
snowy  shottlden  in  silky  masses  of  tmstudied  curls, 
was  of  the  lightest  golden  brown.  There  was  not  m 
shade  of  red  in  its  hues,  although  her  complexion  -vrwm 
of  that  peculiarly  dazzling  character  which  is  com« 
mon  to  red-haired  persons;  yet  when  the  sun  shood 
on  its  glistening  waves,  so  brilliantly  did  the  goldo^ 
light  flash  from  it,  that  you  might  almost  faawJ 
imagined  there  was  a  circlet  of  living  glory  abov« 
her  clear  white  brow. 

Her  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  many  shaded 
darker  thsn  her  hair,  relieving  her  face  alto^ethed 
from  that  charge  of  ins^idity  which  is  so  often,  anq 
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for  the  most  part  so  truly,  brought  agBinst  fair-haired 
aod  fair-featured  beauties.  The  eyes  themseLves, 
which  those  long  Uishes  shrouded,  were  of  the  deepest 
riolet  blue;  so  deep,  that  at  first  sight  you  would 
have  deemed  them  black,  but  for  the  soft  and  humid 
languor  which  is  never  seen  in  eyes  of  that  ooLor. 
The  rest  of  her  features  were  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  Grecian  model,  except  that  there  was  a 
slight  depression  where  the  nose  joins  the  brow, 
breaking  that  perfectly  strai^  line  of  the  classical 
face,  which,  however  beautiful  to  the  statue,  is  less 
attractive  in  life  than  the  irregular  outline  o[  the 
Qortbem  countenance. 

Her  mouth,  with  the  exception  of-^perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  in  conjunction  with— her  eyes,  was  the 
mwt  lovely  and  expressive  feature  in  her  face. 
There  were  twin  dimples  at  its  comers;  yet  was 
Dot  its  expreaaion  one  of  habitual  mirth,  but  of  tender- 
ness and  softness  rather,  unmixed,  althou|^  an 
anchorite  might  have  been  pardoned  the  wish  to 
press  bis  lips  to  its  voluptuous  curve,  with  the 
siigiitest  expression  of  sensuality. 

Her  complexion  was,  as  I  have  said,  dazxlingly 
brilliaat;  but  it  was  the  brilliance  of  the  lily  rather 
than  of  the  rose,  though  at  the  least  emotion,  whether 
of  pain  or  pleasure,  the  eloquent  blood  would  rush, 
like  the  morning's  glow  over  some  snow-crowned 
Alp,  across  cheek,  brow,  and  neck,  and  bosom,  and 
vanish  thence  so  rapidly,  that  ere  you  should  have 
time  to  say,  nay,  even  to  think, 

**  Look !  look  how  beaatlfal,  *\  was  fled.*' 

Such  was  the  elder  beauty,  the  destined  heiress  of 
the  ancient  house,  the  promised  mother  of  a  line 
of  SODS,  who  should  perpetuate  the  name  and  hand 
down  the  principles  of  the  Fitz-Henries  to  far  distant 
ages.    Such  were  the  musings  of  her  father, 

Proh !  eoeca  mens  mortaliam ! 

and  at  such  times  alone,  if  ever,  a  sort  of  doubtful 
pride  would  come  to  swell  his  hope,  whispering  that 
for  such  a  creature,  no  man,  however  high  or  haughty, 
but  would  t>e  willing  to  renounce  the  pride  of  birth, 
eren  untempted  by  the  demesnes  of  Ditton-in-the- 
Daie,  and  many  another  lordly  manor  coupled  to  the 
time-honored  name  of  Filz-Henry. 

Her  siaier,  Agnes,  though  not  less  beautiful  than 
Blanche — and  there  were  those  who  insisted  that  she 
wa;s  more  so— was  as  difierent  from  her,  in  all  but  the 
geaeral  resemblance  of  figure  and  carriage,  as  night 
15  from  morning,  or  autumn  from  early  summer-time. 

Her  ringlets,  not  less  profuse  than  Blanche's,  and 
clostering  in  closer  and  more  mazy  curls,  were  as 
bbck  as  the  raven's  wing,  and,  like  the  feathers  of 
the  vrild  bird,  were  lighted  up  when  the  sun  played  on 
them  with  a  sort  of  purplish  and  metallic  gloss,  that  de- 
i»  alike  the  pen  of  the  writer,  and  the  painter's 
pencil  to  depict  to  the  eye. 

Her  complexion,  though  soft  and  delicate,  was  of 
the  very  darkest  hue  that  l9  ever  seen  in  persons  of 
B&mixed  European  blood ;  so  dark  that  the  very  blood 
vlucb  would  mantle  to  her  cheek  at  times  in  burning 
kbifaes,  was  shaded,  as  it  were,  with  a  darker  hoe. 


like  damask  roses  seen  through  the  medium  of  a  gold- 
tinted  window-pane. 

Her  brows  and  lashes  were  as  black  as  night,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  eyes  that  flashed  from  beneath 
them  with  an  almost  painful  splendor,  were  of  a  clear, 
deep  azure,  less  dark  than  those  of  the  fairer  sister, 
giving  a  singular  and  wild  diaracter  to  her  whole 
face,  and  affecting  the  style  of  her  beauty,  but 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse  it  was  for  those  who 
admired  or  shunned—and  there  were  who  took  both 
parts-^o  determine.  Her  face  was  rounder  and 
fuller  than  her  sister's,  and,  in  fact,  this  was  true  of 
her  whole  person— so  much  so  that  she  was  often 
mistaken  for  the  elder— her  features  were  less  regular, 
her  nose  having  a  slight  tendency  to  that  form  which 
has  no  name  in  our  language,  but  which  charmed  all 
beholden  in  Rozana,  as  reiroussie.  Her  mouth  was 
as  warm,  as  soft,  as  sweetly  dimpled,  but  it  was  not 
free  from  that  expression  which  Blanche's  lacked 
altogether,  and  might  have  been  blamed  as  too  wooing 
and  luxurious. 

Such  were  the  various  characters  of  the  sisters* 
personal  appearance— the  characters  of  their  mental 
attributes  were  as  distinctly  marked,  and  as  widely 
difllerent. 

Blanche  was  all  gentleness  and  moderation  from 
her  very  cradle-— a  delicate  and  tender  child,  smiling 
always,  but  rarely  laughing;  never  boisterous  or 
loud  even  in  her  childish  plays.  And  as  she  grew 
older,  this  character  became  more  definite,  and  was 
more  strongly  observed;  she  was  a  pensive,  tranquil 
creature,  not  melancholy,  much  less  sad— 4br  she 
was  awake  to  all  that  was  beautiful  or  grand,  all  that 
was  sweet  or  gentle  in  the  face  of  nature,  or  in  the 
history  of  man ;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  more  real 
happiness  concealed  under  her  calm  exterior,  than 
is  often  to  be  foimd  under  the  wilder  mirth  of  merrier 
beings.  Ever  ready  to  yield  her  wishes  to  those  of 
her  friends  or  companions,  many  persons  imagined 
that  she  had  little  will,  and  no  fixed  wishes,  or  do- 
liberate  aspirations— passionless  and  pure  as  the  lily 
of  the  vale,  many  supposed  that  she  was  cold  and 
heartless.  Oh !  ignorant !  not  to  remember  that  the 
hearts  of  the  fiercest  volcanos  boil  still  beneath  a  head 
of  snow;  and  that  it  is  even  in  the  calmest  and  most  mo- 
derate characters  that  passion  once  enkindled  burns 
fierce,  perennial  and  unquenchable !  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, had  she  advanced  into  the  flower  of  fair  maiden- 
hood, undisturbed  by  any  warmer  dream  than  devoted 
affection  toward  her  parent,  whose  wayward  grief  she 
could  understand  if  she  could  not  appreciate,  and 
whom  she  strove  by  every  gentle  wile  to  wean  from 
his  morbid  fancies;  and  earnest  love  toward  her 
sister,  whom  she,  indeed,  almost  adored— perhaps 
adored  the  more  from  the  very  difference  of  their 
minds,  and  for  her  very  imperfections. 

For  Agnes  was  all  gay  vivacity,  and  petulance, 
and  fire— so  that  her  young  companions,  who  spor- 
tively named  Blanche  the  icicle,  had  christened  her 
the  sunbeam ;  and,  in  truth,  if  the  first  name  were  ill 
chosen,  the  second  seemed  to  be  an  inspiration ;  for 
like  a  sunbeam  that  touched  nothing  but  to  illuminate 
it,  like  a  sunbeam  she  played  with  all  things,  smiled 
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on  ftU  thingB  in  their  turn— like  a  sunbeam  she  brouglit 
mirth  with  her  presence,  and  after  her  departure,  left 
a  double  gloom  behind  her. 

More  daantling  than  Blanche^  she  made  her  impres- 
sion at  first  sight,  and  so  long  as  the  skies  were  clear, 
aad  the  atmosphere  unruffled,  the  sunbeam  would 
ooDtinue  to  gild,  to  charm,  to  be  worshiped.  But 
if  the  time  of  darkness  and  affliction  came,  the  gay 
sunbeam  held  aloof,  while  the  poor  icicle,  melted 
from  its  seeming  coldness,  was  OTer  ready  to  weep 
for  the  sorrows  of  those  who  hadnee^ected  her  in  the 
days  of  their  happiness. 

Unused  to  yield,  high-spirited  when  crossed,  yet 
carrying  off  even  her  stubbonuiess  and  quick  temper 
by  the  brilliancy,  the  wit,  the  iiyely  and  bold  audacity 
which  she  cast  around  them,  Agnes  ruled  in  her 
oirele  an  imperious  and  despotic  queen;  while  her 
slaves,  eren  as  they  trembled  before  her  half  sportive 
but  emphatic  frown,  did  not  suspect  the  sceptre  of 
the  tyrant  beneath  the  spell  of  the  enchantress. 

Agnes,  in  one  word,  was  the  idol  of  the  rich  and 
gay;  Blanche  was  the  saint  of  the  poor,  the  lonriy, 
the  sick,  and  those  who  mourn. 

It  may  be  that  the  peculiarity  of  her  position,  the 
neglect  which  she  had  always  experienced  from  her 
father,  and  mediately  from  the  hirelings  of  the  house- 
hold, ever  prompt  to  pander  to  the  wont  feelings  of 
their  superiors — the  consciousness  that  bom  co- 
heiress with  her  sister,  she  was  doomed  to  sink  into 
the  insignificance  of  an  undowered  and  uncared- 
for  gill,  had  tended  in  some  degree  to  form  the 
character  which  Agnes  had  ever  borne,  and  which 
alone  she  had  displayed,  until  the  period  when  my 
tale  commences. 

It  may  be  that  the  consciousness  of  wrong  endured, 
had  hardened  a  heart  naturally  soft  and  tender,  and 
rendered  it  unyielding  and  rebellious — it  may  be  that 
injustice,  endured  at  the  bandi  of  hirelings  in  early 
years,  had  engendered  a  spirit  of  resistance,  and 
armed  her  mind  and  quickened  her  tongue  against 
the  world,  which,  as  she  fancied,  wronged  her.  It 
may  be,  more  than  all,  that  a  secret,  perhaps  an  un- 
conscious jealousy  of  her  sister's  superior  advantages, 
not  in  the  wretched  sense  of  worldly  wealth  or  posi- 
tion, but  of  the  love  and  reverence  of  friends  and 
kindred,  had  embittered  her  young  soul,  and  caused 
her  to  cast  over  it  a  veil  of  light  and  wild  demeanor, 
of  free  speech,  and  daring  mirth,  which  had  by  de- 
grees grown  into  habits,  and  become  part  and  parcel 
of  her  nature. 


If  it  were  so,  however,  there  were  no  outward  ia- 
dicatk>ns  that  such  was  the  case;  for  never  were 
there  seen  two  sisters  more  united  and  ailbctionate— 
nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to  say  on  which  side 
the  balance  of  kindness  preponderated.  For  if 
Blanche  was  ever  the  first  to  cede  to  her  sister's 
wishes,  and  the  last,  in  any  momentary  disappoint- 
ment or  annoyance,  to  spttk  one  quick  or  unkiai 
word,  so  was  Agnes,  with  her  expresBive  features, 
and  flashing  eye,  and  ready,  tameless  wit,  prompt  m 
light  to  avenge  the  slightest  reflection  cast  ai 
Blanche's  tranquillity  and  coldness;  and  if  at  times  t 
quick  word  or  sharp  retort  broke  from  her  lips,  sad 
called  a  tear  to  the  eye  of  her  cahner  sister,  not  i 
moment  would  elapse  before  she  would  cast  hersel 
upon  her  neck  and  weep  her  sincere  contrition,  am 
be  for  hours  an  altered  being;  until  her  natural  spirl 
would  prevail,  and  she  would  be  again  the  wiM 
mirthful  madcap,  whose  very  faults  could  call  forth  M 
keener  reproach  than  a  grave  and  thoughtful  smtti 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  loved  her  the  most  dearl) 
Sad  were  the  daughters  of  Allan  Fita-Henry^ 
daughters  whom  not  a  peer  in  England  but  woul 
have  regarded  as  the  brightest  gems  of  his  coronet 
as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his  houM;  but  whan 
by  a  strange  anomaly,  their  own  father,  full  as  I 
was  of  warm  afiections,  and  kindly  inclination 
never  looked  upon  but  with  a  secret  feeling  of  di 
content  and  disappointment,  that  they  were  not  olh* 
than  they  were :  and  with  a  half  confessed  con vt 
tion,  that  fair  as  they  were,  tender,  and  loving^,  grac 
ful,  accomplished,  delicate  and  noble-minded,  1 
could  have  borne  to  lay  them  both  in  the  odd  ^rav 
so  that  a  son  oonld  be  given  to  the  house,  inexcfaam 
for  their  lost  loveliness. 

In  outward  demeanor,  however,  he  was  to  1 
children  all  that  a  father  should  be ;  a  little  queruk 
at  times,  perhaps,  and  irritable,  but  fond,  thou^  i 
doting,  and  considerate ;  and  I  have  wandered  i^rea 
from  my  intention,  if  any  thing  that  I  have  said  1 
been  construed  to  signify  that  there  existed  the  eXi^ 
est  estrangement  between  the  father  and  his  child 
—for  had  Allan  Fits-Henry  but  suspected  the  pa 
bility  of  such  a  thing,  he  had  torn  the  iabe  pride?,  1 
a  venomous  weed,  from  his  heart,  and  had  bee 
wiser  and  a  happier  man.  In  his  case  it  wraa 
blindness  of  the  heart  that  caused  its  partial  bardm 
but  events  were  at  hand,  that  should  flood  it  inrith 
clearest  light,  and  melt  it  to  more  than  vrocn 
tenderness.  [tn»  he  cofUin.% 


SONNET    TO    GRAHAM, 


Or,  in  thy  mission !    'T  is  a  holy  power 

That  which  then  wieldest  o*er  a  people's  heart : 
And  wastes  of  mind,  that  never  knew  a  flower, 

Btoom  now  and  brighten,  'neath  thy  magic  art. 
Hearthstones  are  cheerful  that  were  chill  before ; 

And  softened  beams,  like  light  that  melteth  through 
The  stamed  glaaa  of  old  cathedrals,  pour 
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Stream  npon  stream  of  beanty.    All  that  *•  trae. 
All  that  is  brave  and  beantifol,  't  is  thine— 

High  office,  high  and  holy !  thus  to  shed, 
Snn-Hke,  and  sole,  in  shadow  or  in  shine, 

Thoughts  that  bedew  and  ronse  minds  cold  anci  <1< 
Startling  the  palse  that  stirred  not.    This  is  thine  • 
Be  proudly  hnmUa :  1  is  a  power  divfaie ! 


MARGINALIA. 


BT  MDOAM,  A.  rOI. 


We  mere  mea  of  the  world,  with  no  principle— 
t  very  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  thing  thonld 
be  on  our  guard  lest,  fancying  him  on  his  last  legs, 
we  isstiic,  or  otherwise  maltreat  some  poor  devil  of 
a  geoios  at  the  very  instant  of  his  putting  his  foot  on 
the  top  round  of  his  ladder  of  triumph.  It  is  a  com- 
moD  trick  with  these  fellows,  when  on  the  point  of 
attaining  some  long-cherished  end,  to  sink  themselves 
into  the  deepest  possible  abyss  of  seeming  despair, 
for  DO  other  purpose  than  that  of  increasing  the  space 
of  success  through  which  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  immediately  to  soar. 

All  that  the  man  of  genius  demands  for  his  exalta- 
tion is  moral  matter  in  motion.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence itkither  tends  the  motion — whether  for  him  or 
against  him — and  it  is  absolutely  of  no  consequence 
"  vfkat  is  the  matter.** 

in  Co)toa*s  "  American  Review"  for  October,  18<15, 
a  gentleman,  well  known  for  bis  scholamhip,  has  a 
forcible  paper  on  "  The  Scotch  School  of  Philosophy 
and  Criricism."  But  although  the  paper  is  ''  forcible,** 
it  presentii  the  most  singular  admixture  of  error  and 
croth— the  one  dovetailed  into  the  other,  aAer  a 
fashion  which  is  novel,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Were 
I  to  dcstiguate  in  a  few  words  what  the  whole  article 
demonstrated,  I  should  say  "the  foUy  of  not  begin- 
Bing  at  the  beginning — of  neglecting  the  giant  Mouli- 
neau's  advice  to  his  friend  Bam.**  Here  is  a  passage 
ftom  the  essay  in  question : 

''  The  Doctors  [Campbell  and  Johnson]  both  charge 
Pope  with  error  and  inconsistency :— error  in  sup- 
po»<ing  that  in  Englishy  of  metrical  lines  unequal 
m  the  number  of  syllables  and  pronounced  in  equal 
ines  the  longer  suggests  celerity  (this  being  the 
>naciple  of  the  Alexandrine :)— inconsistency,  in  that 
^ope  himself  uses  the  same  contrivance  to  convey 
he  contrary  idea  of  slowness.  But  why  in  English? 
t  n  not  and  cannot  be  disputed  that,  m  the  Hexa- 
aeter  verve  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins— which  is  the 
iK«lel  in  this  matter — what  is  distinguished  as  the 
dactylic  line'  was  uniformly  applied  to  express 
rclocily.  How  was  it  to  do  so?  Simply  from  the 
act  of  bein^  pronounced  in  an  equal  time  with,  while 
ootamin^  a  g^reater  number  of  syllables  or  *bars* 
liaa  the  ordinary  or  average  measure;  as.  on  the 
thcT  hand,  the  spondaic  line,  composed  of  the  mini- 
ram  number,  was,  upon  the  same  principle,  used  to 
Miicate  slovmess.  So,  too,  of  the  Alexandrine  in 
Insrii^h  versification.  No,  says  Campbell,  there  is  a 
rSerencc :  the  Alexandrine  is  not  in  fact,  like  the 
loiylic  line,  fyronoun<^  in  the  conunon  time.  But 
oeit  this  alter  the  principle?  What  is  the  rationale 
r  Mc^re,  vrbether  the  classical  hexameter  or  the 
a^.vsh  heroic  ?" 

I  have  wriu<»  an  essay  on  the  "  Rationale  of 
Rw/*  in  which  the  whole  topic  is  surveyed  ab 
ntio,  and  with  reference  to  general  and  immutable 
nnciples.  To  this  essay  (which  will  soon  appear) 
THer  Mr.  Bristed.   In  the  meantime,  without  tron- 


bling  myself  to  ascertain  whether  Doctors  Johnson 
and  Campbell  are  wrong,  or  whether  Pope  is  wrong, 
or  whether  the  reviewer  is  right  or  wrong,  at  this 
point  or  at  that,  let  me  succinctly  state  what  is  tk^ 
truth  on  the  topics  at  iaaue. 

And  first ;  the  same  principles,  in  all  cases,  govern 
all  verse.    What  is  true  in  English  is  true  in  Greek. 

Secondly;  in  a  aeries  of  lines,  if  one  line  contains 
more  syllables  than  the  law  of  the  verse  demands, 
and  if,  Deverthaless,  Ihia  line  is  pronounced  in  the 
same  time,  upon  the  whole,  as  the  rest  of  the  lines, 
then  this  line  suggests  celerity— on  accovnt  of  the 
increased  rapidity  of  enunciation  required.  Thus  in 
the  Greek  Hexameter  the  dactylic  lines— those  most 
abounding  in  dactyls — serve  best  to  convey  the  idea 
of  rapid  motion.  The  spondaic  lines  convey  that  of 
slowness. 

"Thirdly;  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Greek  dactylic  line  is  "  the  model  in  this  matter** 
—the  matter  of  the  English  Alexandrine.  The  Greek 
dactylic  line  is  o{  the  same  number  of  feet — bars — 
beats— pulsations — as  the  ordinary  dactylic-spondaic 
lines  among  which  it  occurs.  But  the  Alexandrine 
is  longer  by  one  foot— by  one  pulsation — ^than  the 
pentameters  among  which  it  arises.  For  its  proaun- 
elation  it  demands  mors  time,  and  therefore,  MtsraV 
paribus,  it  would  well  serve  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  length,  or  duration,  and  thus,  indirectly,  of 
slowness.  I  say  ceteris  paribus.  But,  by  varying 
conditions,  we  can  effect  a  total  change  in  the  impres- 
sion conveyed.  When  the  idea  of  slowness  is  con- 
veyed by  the  Alexandrine,  it  is  not  conveyed  by  any 
slower  enunciation  of  syllables— that  is  to  say,  it  is 
not  directly  conveyed— but  indirectly,  through  the 
idea  of  length  in  the  whole  line.  Now,  if  we  wish 
to  convey,  by  means  of  an  Alexandrine,  the  impres- 
sion of  velocity,  we  readily  do  so  by  giving  rapidity 
to  our  enunciation  of  the  syllables  composing  the 
several  feet.  To  effect  this,  however,  we  must  have 
more  syllables,  or  we  shall  get  through  the  whole 
line  too  quickly  for  the  intended  time.  To  get  more 
syllables,  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  use,  in  place  of 
iambuses,  what  our  prosodies  call  anapcssts*  Thus, 
in  the  line, 

Flies  o'er  the  nnbending  com  and  skims  along  the  main, 

the  syllables  *^tke  unbend*^  form  an  anapoest  and, 
demanding  unusual  rapidity  of  enunciation,  in  order 
that  we  may  get  them  in  in  the  ordinary  time  of  an 

*  I  use  the  proaodial  word  "  annpoett."  merely  becanse 
here  I  have  no  apace  to  ahow  what  the  reviewer  will 
admit  I  have  distinctly  shown  in  the  essay  referred  to— 
viz :  that  the  additional  syllable  introdaced,  does  net  make 
the  foot  an  aaapoBat,  or  the  eqaivalent  of  an  anapaeat,  and 
that,  if  it  did,  it  would  spoil  the  line.  On  this  topic,  and  on 
all  topics  connected  with  verse,  there  ia  not  a  prosody  in  ex- 
iatence  which  ia  not  a  mere  jumble  of  the  groaaeai  error. 
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iambus,  serve  to  suggest  celerity.  By  the  elision  of 
e  in  the,  as  is  customary, ,  the  whole  of  the  intended 
effect  is  lost ;  for  tk'unbend  is  nothing  more  than  the 
usual  iambus.  In  a  word,  wherever  an  Alexandrine 
expresses  celerity,  we  shall  find  it  to  contain  one  or 
more  anapoests — the  more  anapoests,  the  more  decided 
the  impression.  But  the  tendency  of  the  Alexandrine 
consisting  merely  of  the  usual  iambuses,  is  to  convey 
slowness— although  it  conveys  this  idea  feebly,  on 
account  of  conveying  it  indirectly.  It  follows,  from 
what  I  have  said,  that  the  common  pentameter,  inter- 
spersed with  anapoests,  would  better  convey  celerity 
than  the  Alexandrine  interspersed  with  them  in  a 
similar  degree ; — and  it  unquestionably  does. 

To  converse  well,  we  need  the  cool  tact  of  talent 
— to  talk  well,  the  glowing  abandon  of  genius. 
Men  of  very  high  genius,  however,  talk  at  one  time 
very  well,  at  another  very  ill:— well,  when  they 
have  full  time,  full  scope,  and  a  sympathetic  listener : 
— ill,  when  they  fear  interruption  and  are  annoyed 
by  the  impossibility  of  exhausting  the  topic  during 
that  particular  talk.  The  partial  genius  is  flashy- 
scrappy.  The  true  genius  shudders  at  incomplete- 
ness— imperfection — and  usually  prefers  silence  to 
saying  the  something  which  is  not  every  thing  that 
should  be  said.  He  is  so  filled  with  his  theme  that  he 
is  dumb,  first  from  not  knowing  how  to  begin,  where 
there  seems  eternally  beginning  behind  beginning, 
and  secondly  from  perceiving  his  true  end  at  so  in- 
finite a  distance.  Sometimes,  dashing  into  a  subject, 
he  blunders,  hesitates,  stops  short,  sticks  fast,  and, 
because  he  has  been  overwheUned  by  the  rush  and 
multiplicity  of  bis  thoughts,  his  hearers  sneer  at  his 
inability  to  think.  Such  a  man  finds  his  proper  ele- 
ment in  those  "great  occasions**  which  confound 
and  prostrate  the  general  intellect. 

Nevertheless,  by  his  conversation,  the  influence 
of  the  conversationist  upon  mankind  in  general,  is 
more  decided  than  that  of  the  talker  by  bis  talk : — 
the  latter  invariably  talks  to  best  purpose  with  his 
pen.  And  good  conversationists  are  more  rare  than 
re8i>ectable  talkers.  I  know  many  of  the  latter ;  and 
of  the  former  only  five  or  six : — among  whom  I  can 
call  to  mind,  just  now,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  J.  T.  S.  S.— 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  W.  M.  R.— of  Petersburg,  Va., 
and  Mrs.  S— d,  formerly  of  New  York.  Most 
people,  in  conversing,  force  us  to  curse  our  stars 
that  our  lot  was  not  cast  among  the  African  nation 
mentioned  by  Eudoxus— the  savages  who,  having  no 
mouths,  never  opened  them,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
And  yet,  if  denied  mouth,  some  persons  whom  I  have 
in  my  eye  would  contrive  to  chatter  on  still— «s 
they  do  now— through  the  nose. 


All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky 

The  bloody  sun  at  noon 
Just  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  moon. — CoLEainos. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  poet  did  not  know  the  appa- 
rent diameter  of  the  moon  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  sun? 


If  any  ambitious  man  have  a  fancy  to  revolutioniac, 
at  one  effort,  the  universal  world  of  human  thought, 
human  opinion,  and  human  sentiment,  the  opportunity 
is  his  own^4he  road  to  unmortal  renown  lies  straiglit, 
open,  and  unencumbered  before  him.  All  that  he  has 
to  do  is  to  write  and  publish  a  very  little  book.  Its 
title  should  be  simple— a  few  plain  words — "My 
Heart  Laid  Bare.'*  But— this  little  book  must  be 
true  to  its  title. 

Now,  is  it  not  very  singular  that,  with  the  rabid 
thirst  for  notoriety  which  distinguishes  so  many  of 
mankind — so  many,  too,  who  care  not  a  fig  what  is 
thought  of  them  afler  death,  there  should  not  be  fouod 
one  man  having  sufiicient  hardihood  to  write  this  little 
book?  To  write f  I  say.  There  are  ten  thouftand 
men  who,  if  the  book  were  once  written,  would  laugh 
at  the  notion  of  being  disturbed  by  its  ptlblication 
during  their  life,  and  who  could  not  even  conceive 
why  they  should  object  to  its  being  published  after 
their  death.  But  to  write  it-— ihere  is  the  rub.  No 
man  dare  write  it.  No  man  ever  will  dare  write  it. 
No  man  eoidd  write  it,  even  if  he  dared.  The  paper 
would  shrivel  and  blaze  at  every  touch  of  the  fiery  pen. 

For  all  the  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  the  tools.^Htn>iBRAj. 

What  these  oA-quoted  lines  go  to  show  is,  that  a 
falsity  in  verse  will  travel  faster  and  endure  longer 
than  a  falsity  in  prose.  The  man  who  would  sneer 
or  stare  at  a  silly  proposition  nakedly  put,  will  admit 
that  "  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that"  when  "th/it"  it 
the  point  of  an  epigram  shot  into  the  ear.  The  rhe- 
torician's rules — if  they  are  rules— teach  him  not  only 
to  name  his  tools,  but  to  use  his  tools,  the  capacity  oi 
his  tools — ^their  extent— their  limit ;  and  from  an  ex 
amination  of  the  nature  of  the  tools— (an  examinatioi 
forced  on  him  by  their  constant  presence)— force  him 
also,  into  scrutiny  and  comprehension  of  the  materia 
on  which  the  tools  are  employed,  and  thus,  finally 
suggest  and  give  birth  to  new  material  for  new  tools 

Among  his  eidola  of  the  den,  the  tribe,  the  forum 
the  theatre,  etc..  Bacon  might  well  have  place 
the  great  eidolon  of  the  parlor  (or  of  the  wit,  as 
have  termed  it  in  one  of  the  previous  Marginalia)- 
the  idol  whose  worship  blinds  man  to  truth  by  da] 
zlinghim  with  the  apposite.  But  what  title  cou] 
have  been  invented  for  that  idol  which  has  propi 
gated,  perhaps,  more  of  gross  error  than  all  ci>q 
bined? — the  one,  I  mean,  which  demands  from  i 
votaries  that  they  reciprocate  cause  and  efiTect — ^reas< 
in  a  circle— liA  themselves  from  the  ground  by  ptiUii 
up  their  pantaloons— and  carry  themselves  on  ih4 
own  heads,  in  hand-baskets,  from  Beersbeba  to  I^a 

All— absolutely  all  the  argimientation  which  I  hv 
seen  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  Deity,  si^i 
to  me  nothing  but  worship  of  this  imnamc^ablc  id 
Pour  savoir  ee  qtt^est  Dieu^  says  Bielfeld,  althou 
nobody  listens  to  the  solemn  truth,  ilfata  it  re  IH 
mem«— and  to  reason  about  the  reason  is  of  all  ihii 
the  most  imreasonable.  At  least,  he  alone  is  fit 
discuss  the  topic  who  perceives  at  a  glance  the  I 
sanity  of  its  discussion .  I 
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THE    PENANCE    OF    ROLAND. 

A    ROMANCE    OF    THE    PEINE    FORTE    ET    DURE. 


ST  HXITBT  B.  HIXST. 


PARTI. 

Whss  the  weird  and  wizard  bats  were  flitting  round  his 

dasky  way. 
Over  a  moorlandf  like  a  whirlwind,  nuhed  the  knight,  Sir 

Roland  Grey ; 
Wben  the  crixnson  son  was  setting,  as  the  yellow  moon 


Far  and  faint,  behind  Sir  Roland,  sank  the  slogan  of  his 

Far  and  faint ;  and  growing  fainter  as  he  reached  the  forest 

sward, 
Spreading  roond  for  many  an  aere  OTer  the  lands  whioh 

owned  him  lord. 
As  he  dashed  along  the  woodland,  fitf ally,  npon  the  breeze, 
Swept    the  tn-who-o  of  the  owlet  through  the   naked 

forest  trees; 

And  the  londly  whirring  black-cock  through  the  creaking 

branches  sprung, 
Frightened  by  his  horse's  hoofs,  that  like  the  Cyclop's 

anvil  rnng—- 
like  a  harricane  on  he  hurri Jd,  wood  and  valley  gliding 


While  aroond  him,  o'er  him,  on  him,  burst  the  sudden 


Down  upon  him,  in  a  deluge,  rushed  the  cold  November 

rain ; 
But  the  wind  about  him  whistled,  and  the  tempest  swept 

in  vain. 
What  to  him  was  wind  or  tempest,  when  his  brain  was 

seared  with  flame  7 
What  to  him  was  earth  or  heaven,  when  his  soul  was  sick 

with 


la  the  dreary,  desolate  desert  on  his  ears  had  burst  a  tale, 
That,  like  falling  thunder,  stunned  and  leA  him  terrified 

and  psde; 
Hdw,  while  he  was  battling  bravely,  like  a  true  and  holy 

knight, 
for  the  sacred  tomb  of  Christ,  against  the  swarthy  Mos- 

lemite; 

H'yw,  while  round  him  lances  shivered,  armor  rang,  and 

arrovra  fell, 
And  the  air  'waa  mad  with  noise»— Arab  shout  and  Paynim 

yell-- 
Nie.  the  partner  of  his  heart,  descended  (so  the  legend 

said) 
Fmm  the  aaeSent  Saxon  monarchs,  sank  in  shame  her 

sonay  bead. 

Pznm  liis  friends  »hb  growing  glory— over  dark  and  dan- 
gerous eeas — 

Prom  his  red-eroas  banner  proiully  flowmg,  floating  on  the 
breeze 

Orer  field  and  flood  he  traveled,  flinging  fame  and  honor 

,        by» 

With  a  hoart  as  full  of  hell  as  full  of  glory  was  the  sky. 


All  his  mind  became  a  chaos;  but  along  itswsste  there 

stole 
What  his  bloody  purpose  shook,  and  what  was  manna  to 

his  soul,— 
Memories  of  his  youthful  moments,  when  through  grassy 

glen  and  wood 
He  wandered  with  the  Lady  Owineth,  dreaming  none  so 

fair  and  good; 

And  he  saw  her  sweetly  smiling,  as  when  at  her  feet  he 

knelt, 
And  with  bold  but  modest  manner  on  his  burning  paasioa 

dwelt— 
Felt  her  fall  upon  his  bosom— felt  her  tears  upon  his  cheek, 
As  he  felt  them  when  his  tongue  was  all  too  full  of  joy  to 

speak! 

And  Ills  heart  was  slowly  softening— when  a  hoarse  voice 

bade  him  "  yield !» 
And  a  claymore  clanked  and  clattered  on  the  bosses  of 

his  shield  ;— 
Rising  round  him,  dosing  on  him,  sprang  an  ambush  of  his 

foe, 
The  despoiler  of  his  honor !    All  his  answer  was  a  blow ! 

All  his  soul  was  in  his  arm ;  and,  as  his  foemen  closed 


Vassal  after  vassal,  wounded,  yelling,  fell  and  bit  the 

ground; 
But  when  through  the  wood  there  rushed  an  hundred 

thronging  to  the  fight. 
Charging  through  them,  still  defying,  Roland  safety  sought 

in  flight. 

When  the  crimson  sun  descended,  as  the  yellow  moon 

arose. 
Far  and  faint  behind  Sir  Roland  sank  the  slogan  of  his 

foes- 
Far  and  faint,  and  waxing  fainter,  as  he  reached  the  forest 

sward, 
Spreading  round  for  many  an  acre,  over  the  lands  that 

owned  him  lord. 

Like  a  whirlwind  on  he  hurried,  though  the  storm  was 

raging  sore : 
In  his  heart  he  carried  torture :  there  was  music  in  its  roar- 
Like  a  hurricane  on  he  hurried,  spurring  on  with  loosened 

rein, 
Till  he  checked  his  jaded  courser  on  his  old  paternal  plain. 

Clouds  were  scudding  o'er  the  heavens ;  wild  the  tempest 

roared  around ; 
And  the  very  earth  was  shaking  with  the  thunder's  heavy 

sound ; 
But  between  the  lightning  flashes,  frowning  grimly,  here 

and  there. 
Loomed  his  old  ancestral  castle,  with  its  old  ancestral  air. 

There,  the  barbica&— the  draw-bridge— there,  the  aneient 
donjon-keep, 
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With  ita  iron-banded  portals— there,  the  moat  in  sullen 

sleep ! — 
Oftlloping  onward,  lo !  he  halted,  for  they  kept  strict  watch 

and  ward, 
And  his  courser's  clanking  hoofs  had  roused  the  ever- wary 

guard. 

Loud  above  the  increasing  tempest  rose  the  warder's  threat- 
ening hail ; 

Louder  rose  the  ringing  answer  from  a  lip  that  scorned  to 
quail: 

"  Grey  of  Grey !"  the  warrior  thundered,  "  he  who  fears 
nor  bolt  nor  dart— 

He  who  is  your  master,  vassal — ^Roland  of  the  Lion 
Heart !" 

Clanking,  clattering,  grating,  slowly  up  the  hi^e  portcullis 

went. 
And  the  draw-bridge  over  the  moat  creaking,  shrieking, 

downward  bent ; 
On  his  armor  flashed  the  torch-light,  over  helmet,  cuirass, 

shield, 
With  its  {ton  d?  or  eouchamJt  upon  a  stainless  argent  field. 

Over  rode  he,  frowmng  fiercely,  throwing  from  him  ruddy 

light. 
Flashing,  like  a  burning  beacon,  on  his  startled  vassal's 

sight. 
Rose  the  draw-bridge,  fell  the  barrier,  closed  the  oaken 

gates  behind. 
^AU  was  silence  save  the  roaring  of  the  wild  November 

wind. 


PART  II. 

In  a  lofty  vaulted  chamber,  pillared,  Gothic,  full  of  gloom, 
But  that  flashes  of  the  fire-light  fitfully  fell  athwart  the 

room- 
Roddy  gleams  of  fading  fire>Iight,  lighting  many  a  bearded 

face, 
On  the  fluted  hangings  woven^founders  of  her  husband's 

race— 

On  a  carven  couch  in  slumber  lay  the  Lady  Gwineth  Grey, 
Traces  of  a  smile  yet  lingering  on  a  cheek  of  rosy  May — 
On  the  softest  velvet  slumbering,  in  a  mist  of  golden  hair. 
Trembling  on  her  heaving  bosom,  and  along  her  neck  as 
fair. 

Seemed  she  like  the  Goddess  Dian  sleeping  in  some  lonely 

wood, 
Or  a  nun  on  convent  pallet  dreaming  only  what  was  good : 
By  her  stood  an  outened  flambeaux,  from  which,  blue,  and 

thin,  and  rare. 
Stole  a  wave  of  trembling  vapor,  slowly  melting  into  air. 

But  the  tapestry  was  lifted,  and  a  form  in  steel  array 
Suddenly  entered,  and  bis  coming  drove  the  waning  mist 

away. 
Treading  soHIy  o'er  the  rushes  Roland  stept  beside  his 

bride. 
In  the  passing  of  a  moment  standing  at  her  couch's  side. 

Like  an  angel  seemed  the  lady,  lying  in  her  rosy  rest ; 
Like  a  devil  seemed  the  knight,  with  passion  raging  in 

his  breast : 
For  within  his  bosom,  gnawing  all  his  heart  with  teeth  of 

fire. 
Reigned  Revenge,  and  on  his  forehead  burned  the  purple 

hue  of  ire. 

Slowly  bending  o'er  his  wife,  but  making  not  a  sound,  he 
gaaed 


Upon  her,  while  his  glaring  eye-bails,  like  twin  torcho, 

brightly  blazed. 
—Starting,  feeling  one  was  near  her,  Gwineth  raised  ber 

golden  head. 
Looking  round  her— flashed  his  falchion,  and  she  nnk  in 

silence — dead ! 

Roared  the  tempest ;  crashed  the  thunder ;  even  the  cutle 

seemed  to  quail 
And  tremble,  like  a  living  thing,  before  the  fary  of  the  gale ; 
But  the  fierce  and  fearless  murderer  turned  lo  where  his 

child  reclined, 
Asleep,  amid  the  thunder's  crash,  the  rushing  rain  and 

roaring  wind. 

As  be  bent  above  his  boy,  dim  memories  of  days  long  beck 
Came,  like  stars  an  instant  seen  amid  the  autumn  tempest'i 

rack ; 
But  as  swiftly  over  his  spirit  flashed  the  ruin  of  his  name- 
Flashed  the  withering  thought  that  even  that  child  might 

be  the  child  of  shame. 

Wildly  then  he  raised  his  glaive,  but  wilder,  sterner,  itill, 

without, 
Swelled  the  tempest,  burst  the  thunder,  yelled  the  windi 

with  maniac  shout ; 
While  the  lightning,  red  and  vivid,  quivered  through  tb« 

skies  in  ire. 
Till  the  chamber  with  its  flashes  seemed  a  blazing  hall  <A 

fire. 

With  this  climax  of  the  tempest— thunder,  Ughming,  rai^ 

and  wind — 
Roland  felt  an  awful  doubt  creep  tremblingly  athwart  bij 

mind ; 
Slowly,  slowly,  it  arose,  and^rew  gigantic  j  slowly,  slowly 
Cloud-like,    overshadowing    him,   darkening    his    spiri 

wholly. 

Then,  like  Saul  of  Eld,  he  trembled,  feeling  his  deed  w^ 

one  of  guilt —  . 

Believing  heaven  itself  asserted  it  was  innocent  blood  \ 

spilt— 
Feeling  heaven  was  interfering,  sank  his  heart,  and  f^ 

hia  blade. 
And  the  superstitious  murderer  tottered,  wailing  and  d| 

mayed. 

"  Be  she  spotless,"  groaned  the  warrior,  '<  I  have  done 

grievous  crime- 
Stained  the  snowiest  shield  that  ever  graced  the  tempi 

walls  of  Time. 
— Thou,  my  noblest  and  my  fairest !  with  thy  mothej 

Saxon  eye- 
Shall  my  hand,  too,  strike  thee  lifeless?    No !  I  cani 

see  thee  die !"  %  , 

Suddenly  Roland  saw  the  peril  hanging  over  his  guj 

head- 
Felt  that  he  could  never  hide  him  from  the  vengeane^ 

the  dead- 
Saw  the  heartless  headsman  smiling,  and   the  axe,  I 

heard  the  crowd 
Shouting  curses  on  the  assassin— and  the  chieflaln  gro^ 

aloud- 
Groaned,  for  that  his  deed  had  robbed  him  of  a  home 

of  a  name. 
Hurling  on  his  orphan  son  the  damning  heritag^e  of  shA 
Life  and  lands  by  law  were  forfeit ;  he  had  driven  hi^ 

spring  forth. 
Rudely,  ruthleasly,  to  wander  one  of  the   IshiiiaeUt< 

earth. 
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Bat  a  sudden  thought  came  o'er  him,  and  his  lofty  eye 

again 
Flashed  with  resolation,  stem  and  strong  as  was  his  spirit's 

pain. 
'<  Shall  I  rob  thee  of  thy  birthright— rob  thee  of  thy  noble 

name. 
Of  onr  old  ancestral  castle,  and  oar  fathers*  deeds  of 

fame? 

"  Shall  I  fling  thee  forth  to  struggle  with  a  never-sparing 

world; 
Knowing  every  eye  will  scorn  thee,  every  lip  at  thee  be 

curled  7 
Know  thee,  budding  bloom  of  beauty,  withering  in  thy 

youth  away— 
Fed  thy  infant  promise  fading— «ee  thy  falcon-eye  decay  ? 

"Did  I  give  thee  life  to  cloud  it^— life  to  poison  every 

breath? 
Better  far  the  dreary  dungeon,  and  the  dark  and  iron  death ! 
Never !    Let  them  he^»  upon  me  rock  on  rock  Olympus 

high; 
None  shall  see  a  sinew  quiver,  none  shall  hear  the  slightest 

cry. 

'' '  Blood  for  blood*  is  rightly  written :  I  have  slain  a  spot- 
less wife, 

And  will  dree  a  heavy  penance— yield  the  law  my  forfeit 
life; 

Come  the  judgment,  I  will  meet  it;  and  the  torture  shall 
not  tear 

Word  from  me  to  make  a  heggOLT  of  my  rightful,  righteous 
heir." 

As  the  stricken  knight  was  speaking,  in  the  distance  died 
the  storm; 

And  the  moonlight  on  the  easement  wandered  sweetly, 
rested  warm ;    ' 

Through  the  golden  glass  it  floated,  fluttering  over  the 
lady's  hair. 

Till  she  seemed  a  mUd  SCadonna,  watched  by  angels,  slum- 
bering there. 

Shaken  by  the  storm  of  •conscience,  Roland  sank  upon  his 
knee. 

Sudden  aa  before  a  hurricane  falls  some  famous  forest  tree ; 

Sank  beaide  pale,  placid  Owineth,  weeping,  wailing,  sor- 
row riven, 

Fedling  God  had  spoken,  praying  that  his  crime  might  be 
for^ven. 

AH  Hat  Itmg  and  dreary  night.  Sir  Roland  watched  beside 

thedeaid, 
Humbly  kneeling  in  the  rushes  strown  aroui^  the  cuvea 

bed. 
Biixwly,  quietly  approaching  came  the  gray-eyed  dreamy 

dawn, 
Halisg  every  thing  about  him  seem  more  desolate  and 

w^ui. 

Ooe  by  one  tlie  stars  went  out,  and  slowly  over  the  Orient 


breaks  of  rose  and  tints  of  purple,  flakes  of  gold  and  rays 

o€  flamef 
fcad  aroand  the  ancient  castle  Roland  heard  the  hum  of 

tfaoee 
Ckat  froaa  quiet  sleep  were  waking,  as  they,  one  by  one. 


ftr«iy  throo^b  the  painted  casement,  touching  first  the 

efaaxnber  crown 
Aad  the  groined  roof,  the  sunlight  stole  in  lovely  lustre 

dciwn 


Over  the  tapestry,  that  glistened,  gleaming  with  its  golden 

ray, 
Till  it  kissed  the  russet  mshes  where  in  yellow  sleep  it  lay. 

Came  the  Lady  Gwineth's  maidens,  starting  at  the  sudden 

sight 
Of  their  lord,  Sir  Roland,  standing  like  a  warrior  for  the 

fight; 
But  he  waved  them  on ;  and,  wondering,  they  unto  the 

sleeper  went — 
Shrieking  loudly,  shrieking  wildly  as  above  her  corpse 

they  bent. 

Startled  by  the  sudden  clamor,  Roland's  son  in  fright 

awoke, 
As  from  all  sides,  madly  rushing  in  the  room,  the  vassals 

broke; 
Gathering  round  him,  gazing  on  him,  looking  on  the  bloody 

brand 
And  the  lady,  who,  when  living,  was  the  loveliest  in  the 

land. 

Not  a  word  the  warrior  nttered,  though  his  son  implored 

him  sore. 
And  they  led  him  like  an  mfant  toward  the  oaken  chamber* 

door; 
There  he  turned  and  gazed  on  Owineth,  looking  on  her 

face  his  last ; 
Then  between  his  guards  in  silence  to  the  castle-prison 


There  they  left  him ;  but  at  mid-day  came,  and,  beckon- 
ing, bade  him  forth 

To  journey,  not  as  he  was  wont  to,  from  his  ancient 
honored  hearth : 

To  an  arm6d  guard  they  gave  him,  and  amid  their  stern 
array, 

Haughty,  loAy-souled  and  silent  Roland  sternly  rode  away . 

PART  III. 
When  the  gathering  gloom  of  night  in  swarthy  shadows 

floated  down 
On  the  mountain  and  the  forest,  Roland  saw  the  distant 

town: 
0*er  its  walls,  and  round  its  towers,  a  dim  and  sickly  lustre 

i*y. 

Like  the  gray  and  ghostly  haze  that  heraldeth  the  dawning 
day. 

While,  behind  those  walls  and  turrets,  standing  blackly  in 

her  Ught, 
Full  and  large  the  lurid  moon  rose  ghastily  upon  the  night ; 
Shrouded  in  a  cloud  of  crimson,  slowly,  slowly  as  became 
Rising  higher,  higher,  higher,  till  the  east  was  full  of  flame. 

As  his  guards  approached  the  gates— did  she  sink  or  did 

they  rise  ? 
Behind  the  black  gigantic  towers  the  planet  vanished  from 

his  eyes. 
All  without  was  solemn  bhickness,  but  within  was  drearier 

dark. 
Save  when  from  some  grim  old  building  stole  a  taper's 

trembling  spark. 

Slowly  through  the  lengthy  streeU,  between  old  houses, 

rising  high, 
Over  which,  dark,  dusk,  sepulchral,  bent  the  purple  pall- 

like  sky. 
Through  the  town  they  bore  him  on,  until  frowningly,  at 

last. 
Rose  the  castle-walls  before  them,  huge  and  massy,  broad 

and  vast. 
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With  a  last  look  on  the  heavens,  the  knight  rode  on  beneath 
the  gate : 

Stepping  from  his  steed  he  bowed  htnii  stately,  to  his  fear- 
ful fate : 

On  his  limbs  they  fastened  fetters,  cold !  how  cold !  their 
dullness  ran 

Freezing  throogh  his  blood,  the  spirit  of  the  stern,  ancon« 
quered  man. 

Through  a  gallery  they  led  him  to  a  dark  and  dismal  cell. 
Where  they  left  him.    Sad  and  solemn,  heavy,  awful  as 

a  knell, 
Seemed  the  fading  of  their  footsteps,  as  he  heard  them 

slowly  glide 
Through  the  long  and  vaulted  corridor  till  their  very  echo 

died. 

Days  went  by— days  dark  with  anguish,  for  his  conscience, 

like  a  spur, 
Drove  him  o'er  the  wastes  of  memory  which  were  never 

black  before ; 
Weeks  slid  by,  and  months— such  months!  such  bitter 

months  of  pungent  pain. 
That  their  very  hours  seemed  serpents  gnawing  at  his 

heart  and  brain. 

Next  they  led  him  him  forth  to  trial :  like  a  child  he  bowed 

and  went, 
With  his  once  black  hair  like  snow,  and  his  stalwart  form 

so  bent. 
And  his  beard  so  long  and  white,  and  lus  cheek  so  thin  and 

wan, 
Even  his  very  keepers  thought  it  was  a  ghoat  they  gazed 

upon! 

When  before  his  ermlned  judges,  stately,  silent,  Roland 


Over  his  cheek  there  flashed  and  faded,  suddenly,  a  flush 

of  flame: 
Like  a  falling  star  it  faded :  lofty  and  erect  he  turned, 
With  the  feeling  that  aroused  it  under  his  iron  WUl  inurned. 

<* Roland,  Baron  Grey!"  the  crier,  in  the  ancient  Latin 
tongue. 

Which,  like  some  old  bell  in  tolling,  through  the  vaulted 
building  rung : — 

Cold  and  stem  the  prisoner  answered— cold  and  stem— de- 
void of  fear — 

Iiooking  haughtily  around  him :— <<  Roland,  Baron  Grey, 
U  here !" 

Muttering  the  solemn  charge,  they  bode  him  answer ;  but 

he  stood 
Cold,  and  calm,  and  motionless,  as  though  he  were  nor 

flesh  nor  blood. 
But,  rather,  all  a  bronz6d  statue  of  the  proud,  primeval 

time- 
In  his  silence  self-devoted— in  his  very  guilt  sublime. 

Thrice  they  prayed  him :  while  he  listened,  not  a  quiver 

on  his  brow. 
Not  the  movement  of  a  hair  upon  his  head  or  beard  of 


Not  the  motion  of  a  lip,  nor  even  the  flutter  of  an  eye. 
Betokening  that  he  even  heard  them— he  was  there  alone 
to  die. 

In  the  distant,  dreary  years,  so  run  the  legends  even  now- 
Misty  legends  on  whose  summits  slumber  centuries  of 

snow — 
Lofty  l^euds  round  whose  summits  clouds  have  lain  for 

solemn  ages — 
Legends  penned  with  iron  pens  in  blood  by  Draco-minded 


It  was  written,  they  should  bear  him  to  a  dpngeon  under 

ground, 
^ar  beneath  the  castle  moat,  where  came  no  single  human 

sound. 
And  unto  the  earth  should  chain  biiPi  naked,  on  the  icy 

ground- 
Naked,  like  the  sage  Prometheus,  on  the  mountain's  sum- 
mit bound. 

Water— there  was  none  for  him,  save  that  which  flowed 

in  the  castle  moat, 
On  whose  green  and  slimy  surface  newts  and  mosses  loved 

to  float- 
Bread— a  crust  a  day— so,  starving,  freezing,  there  the 

Doomed  was  spread. 
Pressed  with  weights  of  stone  and  iron  till  he  answered  or 

was  dead. 

Did  he  answer  guiltless,  lo !  the  trial ;  gnilty,  lo !  the  axe ; 
Death  before  the  grinning  thousand !  worse  than  were  a 

a  myriad  racks ! 
While  the  trial  were  an  evil  quite  as  grievous,  quite  as 

great, 
For  the  verdict  of  his  peers  would  rend  from  him  his  proud 

estate: 

But,  if  he  died  silent,  then  his  lands  would  pass  in  quiet 

down 
To  bless  his  boy,  his  innocent  boy,  and  not  escheat  unto 

the  crown : 
So  he  chose  the  darksome  dungeon,  rather  there  to  die  alone 
Than  by  cowardly  fear  to  steal  the   birthright  of  his 

orphan  son. 

But,  beside  this,  came  the  thought  that,  by  this  p«nancehe 

might  win 
Forgiveness  from  offended  Heaven  for  his  no\r-repented 

sin. 
"Noble  RoUnd,"  quoth  his  judges,  "answer,  ere  it  be 

too  late; 
Heavy,  else,  must  be  our  judgment— heavier  thine  awful 

fate." 

Then  arose  the  ghostly  knight,  with  his  spectral   eya 

aflame, 
While  a  more  than  mortal  vigor  coursed   and  circled 

through  his  frame ; 
And  he  gazed  upon  them  smiling,  and  like  hollow  thandet 

broke 
His  aceenu  on  the  swarthy  ailenoe :— thus  and   so  th4 

chieftain  spoke : 

«  Lords !  I  answer  not.  If  guilty,  God  will  Jud^  my  ainf  a 

soul: 
For  my  body— that  is  yours!  I  yield  it  to  your   ster 

control. 
Would  yon  have  me— me,  a  warrior,  like  a    co'wai 

plead  for  life  ? 
Death  and  I  are  old  acquaintance !    I  have  met  him  in.  ili 

stife— 

"  I  have  met  him  when  the  air  was  mwooning  'yirix.h 

ghastly  fear ; 
When  the  Moslem  swept  before  us,  driven  like  a  b«rd 

deer ; 
When  our  voices  mocked  the  thunder,  shouting  <  Elugla^ 

and  Saint  George !' 
And  the  lightning  of  our  falchions  fell  like  flashea  froi^ 

forge ! 

"  There,  amid  the  clash  and  clang  of  sword  and  aHield 

strove  with  Death— 
That  I  conquered,  ye  may  see ;  and  now  I  yield  to  lUin  i 

breath— 
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Where  there  k  no  reieiie,  yield !  and,  as  one  would  call  a 

bride. 
So  I  bid  the  grisly  monarch  smilingly  anto  my  side. 

''  Sbali  I  yield  my  broad  estates,  my  castles  and  my  manor 

lands, 
To  the  harpies  of  the  law,  to  hold  them  with  onhallowed 


Shall  I  tend  my  yonthfnl  heir  forth  with  a  staiu  npon  his 

crest? 
Xo .'  my  eaglet  yet  shall  reign  an  eagle  in  his  parent  nest. 

"  Lords  and  jndges,  I  have  done :  no  farther  words  shall 

pass  my  lips, 
Sttve  prayers  to  Heaven,  that  my  soul  may,  snn-like,  rise 

from  death's  eclipse." 
SUeatly,  he  braved  them  still ;  and,  sighing,  sad,  and  full 

of  gloom, 
Hisjadges  sent  him  forth  to  straggle  with  the  sharp  and 

lingering  doom. 

Did  he  tremble  at  their  sentence  ?  Not  a  muscle  qoivered, 

not 
A  sign  to  mark  he  heard,  save  on  his  cheek  one  purple  spot : 
Statelier  yet  than  ever,  firmer,  with  a  long  triumphant 

breath, 
R;>Iandy  smiling  on  his  judges,  sternly  walked  to  certain 

death. 

PART  IV. 
la  hiM  cell  the  knight  ii  lying,  naked,  fettered  foot  and 

hand; 
Boond  unto  the  rocky  ground  with  many  an  iron  link  and 

band; 
Oa  him  lie  the  piles  of  granite,  pressing,  pressing ;  yet  he 

stiU 
Looks  on  death  with  loAy  eye— so  giant  is  his  mighty  will. 

Day  by  &y,  he  lay  and  suffered,  wrung  with  agony,  but 
eontenlF— 

Day  by  day,  though  hard  to  bear  was  his  grievous  punish- 
ment— 

Xever  once,  though,  hour  on  hour,  they  piled  the  jagged 
granite  higher 

Oa  his  qnivering  limbs,  he  murmured ;  yet  his  very  veins 
were  fire. 

Osce,  however,  came  his  jailer,  saying  that  his  nephew 

sought 
His  presoiee;  and  the  knight,  consenting,  in  his  brother's 

son  was  brooght : 
^  Uoele  Roland,"  quoth  he,  weeping,  "  what  is  this  that 

I  have  done  ? 
C  jnes,  cursea  on  my  head !  curse,  luole,  curse  thy  brother's 

son! 

9Ibe  the  longne  that  wrought  this  evil— mine  the  false  and 

slanderoiia  tongue 
That  done  to  death  the  Lady  Owineth— O !  my  soul  is 

sadly  wrong !" 
"Deflua,  devil!"  groaned  the  warrior— " devil  of  the 

evii  eye ! 
Look  upon  the  awful  horror  wrought  by  thy  atrocious  lie. 

tifime?  was  it  all  a  falsehood ?   Tell  me,  was  it  all— 

aiI-^1? 
Ipesk !  and  let  these  prison  walls,  oppressed  with  horror, 

on  thee  fall  l» 
fill  was  folse !  Mine,  too  the  ambush ;  for  I  sought  to 
'       graq>  thy  lands— 

■iglLt  to  win  the  Lady  Owineth,  with  thy  blood  upon 
I       ny  handa. 
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But  she  drove  me  forth  with  soorn ;  and  then  I  coined  the 

lying  tale— 
O !  forgive  me,  Uncle  Roland !  give  me  leave  to  weep 

and  wail; 
Give  me  leave  to  sit  ii^|sackcIoth,  heaping  ashes  on  ray 

head; 
Mourning  in  some  craggy  cavern  for  the  early  lost  and 

dead.» 

"  Unexampled  liar  and  traitor !  first  of  all  our  noble  name 
Guilty  of  so  black  a  treason!  first  to  stain  our  shield  with 


Hence !  away !  I— No !  repent !  begone !  and  pray  for  my 

repose: 
Life  on  both  of  us  too  soon  for  our  griiBVOUS  crimes  will 

close. 

I  forgive  thee— now  away— nay,  do  not  touch  me !  I  am 


Sick  with  suffering— mad  with  anguish— Go !"  The  peni- 
tent man  is  gone. 

—Once  again  he  lies  alone,  save  his  agony,  alone ; 

Then  they  come  and  pile  upon  him  heavier  weights  of 
iron  and  stone. 

Still  more  pallid,  at  the  even,  Roland  in  his  anguish  lay, 
Wrestling,  for  his  soul  was  strong,  with  his  body's  slow 

decay; 
And  the  sweat  upon  his  forehead  stood  and  rolled  and  fell 

like  rain, 
Cold,  while  pain  and  fire  and  fever  battled  in  his  heart  and 

brain. 

Now  and  then  his  senses  wandered ;  now  again  his  mind 

was  calm, 
And  he  wrung  from  out  his  suffering  penitential  draughts 

of  balm ; 
Then  again  his  senses  left  him,  and  he  lay  in  phrenzy  there. 
Talking  wildly  in  his  madness  with  the  dim,  impalpable  air. 

Now,  he  saw  the  Lady  Gwineth  wandering  in  her  maiden 

joy; 

Now,  he  viewed  her  in  her  chamber  frolic  with  her  baby 

boy; 
Now,  he  saw  her  sadly  lying,  all  her  bosom  bathed  with 

blood; 
And  beheld  himself  as  o'er  her  on  that  fatal  night  he  stood. 

Was  he  dreaming  ?  through  his  dungeon  stole  a  pale  pur* 

pnreal  light, 
Flowing  round  him,  floating  round  him,  making  daylight 

of  its  night; 
In  its  midst,  his  gentle  Gwineth,  while  around  her  brow 

there  flowed, 
Fluttermg  flame,  a  golden  halo !  that  with  heavenly  glory 

glowed. 

Did  he  hear  her?  Was  it  real?  With  an  angel's  voice  she 

spoke: 
How  the  words,  like  flakes  of  music,  silver  music !  sweetly 

broke. 
Round  and  round  him !  how  they  floated,  ringing  in  his 

raviBhed  ears. 
Like  the  notes  of  Memnon's  lyTe,  or  chaiitings  from  the 

distant  spheres ! 

«  Coming,  Roland,  from  that  heaven  where,  though  clad 

with  light,  I  sigh 
And  languish  for  the  soAer  lustre  of  thy  gentle  loving  eye, 
I  await  thee,  singing,  singing  hymns  to  cheer  thy  dying 

hour 
That  the  Cherubim  sang  in  Eden  when  it  first  arose  In 

flower. 
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Hearken!  how  my  notee  are  mingling «> one  by  one,  and 

two  by  two, 
Dropping  on  thy  brain  a«  faJU  on  fading  roaes  freshening 

dew; 
Three  by  three,  they  upward  cir<^ :  thou  haat  heard  them 

in  thy  dreams, 
When  I  came,  a  missioned  spirit,  from  the  four  eternal 

streams. 

I  can  see  them,  though  thine  eyes  can  only  compass  earthly 

vision : 
Soon,  O,  Roland !  soon,  O,  Roland !  thou  shalt  see  with 

eyes  elysian : 
Then  the  notes  that  now  thou  hearest  thoa  shalt  see,  as  on 

they  flow, — 
Angels  that  are  rarest  air !  and  view  them  through  their 

dances  go." 

Still,  entranced,  the  sufferer  listened;  and  it  seemed  as 

from  his  pain 
Sweeter  music  yet  was  bom,  for  holier  hymning  lulled  his 

brain; 
Very  wild  his  agony ;  very ;  but  between  its  bars  his  eyes 
Saw  the  angels  as  they  wandered  on  the  walls  of  Paradise. 

Faint  and  fainter  grew  he,  while  the  melody  loud  and 
louder  rang, 

Till  it  seemed  not  only  Gwineih  but  a  myriad  angels  sang ; 

And  his  soul  seemed  rising,  rising,  rising  from  his  pallid  clay. 

Which,  each  moment,  grew  more  feeble— faintlier  wrest- 
ling with  decay. 

Burst  upon  his  ears  one  swell !  it  seemed  an  anthem  of  the 

spheres, 
Jubilant,  divinely  ringing;  swam  his  eyes  with  happy 

tears— 
"  Come,  forgiven  one,"  the  cadence,  "  chastened  spirit, 

come,  arise 
From  thine  earthly  prison-bouse  to  holy  homes  beyond  the 

skies." 

Fainter,  fainter,  still  more  feeble,  grew  the  sufferer  as  he 

heard. 
And  a  sigh  swooned  on  the  silence,  soft  as  breathing  of  a 

bird, — 
And  all  was  over.    In  his  trance  his  spirit's  sparkling  feet 

had  trod 
The  realms  of  space,  and  gone  from  earth,  through  air,  to 

judgment  and  to  God. 


NOTES. 

The  judgment  of  the  peine  forte  cl  dnn.  on  sn  iiutaact 
of  which  our  ballad  ia  founded,  was  well  known  in  the  an- 
cient law  of  England.  As  has  been  seen,  it  was  terriltlv 
severe.  The  circumstances  of  the  judgment  were  u  fol- 
lows :  When  a  prisoner  stood  charged  with  an  offence,  and 
an  indictment  had  been  found  against  him,  before  he  could 
be  tried  he  was  called  upon  to  answer,  or,  in  technical  par- 
lance, to  plead.  A  plea  m  bar  is  an  answer,  either  affirming 
or  denying  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment,  or,  if  of  a 
dilatory  cnaracter,  showing  some  ground  why  the  d^ 
fendant  should  not  be  called  upon  to  answer  at  all.  In 
those  days,  in  all  capital  cases,  the  estates  of  the  criminal,  on 
conviction  and  judgment,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
The  blood  of  the  offender  was  considered  as  corrupted,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  his  property  could  not  pass  to  his  family, 
who,  although  innocent,  suffered  for  toe  faolti  of  tbe 
criminal .  Grimes,  therefore,  where  the  punishment  fell,  not 
only  on  the  criminal  but  on  bis  family,  were  comparatively 
of  rare  occurrence.  An  admission  of  guilt  prodaced  the 
same  effect  as  a  conviction.  If  the  defendant,  however, 
stood  mute,  obstinately  refusing  to  answer,  by  which 
behaviour  he  preserved  his  estates  to  his  family,  he  was 
sentenced  to  undergo  the  judgment  of  the  peine  forU  a 
dure. 

"  The  English  judgment  of  penance  for  standiiig  mute," 
says  Chief  JuBtice  Blackstone,  in  his  admirable  Commen* 
taries,  "  was  as  follows :  That  the  prisoner  be  remanded 
to  the  prison  from  whence  he  came^  and  put  into  a  low, 
dark  chamber  ;  and  there  be  laid  on  his  back,  naked,  un\e» 
where  decency  forbids :  that  there  be  phieed  upon  his  body 
as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he  could  bear  and  more ;  that 
he  nave  no  sustenance,  save  only  on  the  first  day,  three 
morsels  of  the  worst  bread  ;  and,  on  the  seoond  day,  three 
draughts  of  standing  water,  that  should  be  nearest  tu  ih< 
prison  door ;  and  in  this  situation  this  should  be  alternately 
his  daily  diet  till  he  died,  or  (as  anciently  the  judgment  rauy 
tUl  he  antwered."  ! 

With  respect  to  this  horrid  judgment.  Christian,  in  hi^ 
notes  to  the  same  work,  goes  on  to  sav :  that  "  the  pro4 
secutor  and  the  court  could  exercise  noaiscretion,  or  show 
no  favor  to  a  prisoner  who  stood  obstinately  mute."  "  lij 
the  legal  history  of  this  country,"  (England,)  he  continue^ 
*^are  numerous  instances  of  persons  who  have  bsd  rej 
solution  and  patience  to  undergo  so  terrible  a  death  in  ordej 
to  benefit  their  heirs  by  preventing  a  forfeiture  of  thd 
estates,  which  would  have  been  a  consequence  of  a  cool 
viction  by  a  verdict.  There  is  a  memorable  story  of  ai 
ancestor  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  north  of  England.  I 
a  fit  of  jealousy  he  killed  his  wife ;  and  put  to  death  U 
children  who  were  at  home,  by  throwing  them  from  th 
battlements  of  his  castle ;  and  proceeding  with  an  intent  fi 
destroy  his  only  remaining  child,  an  infant  nursed  at  I 
farm-bouse  al  some  distance,  he  was  intercepted  by  astori 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  This  awakened  in  his  brea 
compunctions  of  conscience.  He  desisted  from  his  pul 
pose,  and  having  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  in  order  I 
secure  his  estates  to  this  child,  he  had  the  resolution  to  d 
under  the  dreadful  judgment  of  the  petiis  forte  et  durel 
This  tale  is  the  base  otour  romance. 


THE    SEA    NYMPH'S    SONG. 


BT  WILLIAM  B.  C.  HOtMUl. 


SotncD  is  he  sleeping 
Far  under  the  wave — 

Sea  nymphs  are  keeping 
A  watch  for  the  brave : 

Deep  was  our  grief  and  wild- 
Wilder  our  dirge 

When  the  doomed  ocean  child 
Drowned  in  the  surge. 

Within  a  bright  chamber 

His  form  we  have  laid  j 
With  spar,  pearl  and  amber 

The  walls  are  arrayed— 
Though  high  rolls  the  billow 

He  wakes  not  at  mom. 
And  sponge  for  his  pillow 

From  rocks  we  have  torn. 


I  heard  thy  name  spoken 

When  down  came  the  mast ; 
His  hold  was  then  broken, 

That  word  was  his  last. 
A  picture  is  lying. 

Lorn  maid  !  on  his  breast — 
That  picture  in  dying 

His  hand  closely  prest. 

Why  turns  thy  check  paler 

These  tidings  to  know  ? 
The  truth  of  thy  sailor 

Should  lessen  thy  wo : 
The  wave  could  not  chill  it 

That  stifled  his  breath ; 
Pure  /oee— can  aught  kill  it  ? 

Give  answer.  Oh,  Death ! 


THE    LITTLE    GOLD-FISH. 

A    FAIRY    TALE. 


•T  JAMES  K.  PAVLDnVOi  AITTROE  Of  THE    **  DUTCHMAIT's  FiasSIOZ,"  ETC. 


I>  ihe  reign  of  good  King  Doddipol,  surDamed  the 
Goaisoapper,  there  lived  in  a  stately  castle,  on  the  top 
cf  a  hi^  mountain,  a  rich  old  Norseman,  who  had 
an  only  son  whom  he  loved  with  great  ardor,  and 
little  discretion,  on  account  of  his  being  the  last  of  an 
iiiu^ous  family.  The  youth  was  called  Violet, 
partly  because  he^  had  for  his  godmother  the  Fairy 
Videtta,  and  partly  on  account  of  having  on  his  left 
balder  an  impression  of  that  flower,  so  perfectly 
<k^ed,  and  so  vivid  in  color,  that  the  old  nurse  mis- 
took it  at  first  sight  for  a  real  violet,  and  declared  it 
ffiielled  like  a  nosegay. 

Being  the  only  son  of  a  great  and  rich  nobleman, 
u  well  as  somewhat  indolent  and  unambitious,  Violet 
parsed  much  of  his  time,  while  growing  up  to  man- 
bood,  in  thinking  much  and  doing  nothing.  He  was 
without  c<xnpanions,  having  no  equals  around  him, 
tad  was  prohibited  from  associating  with  his  inferiors 
>;  lie  ^ict  etiquette  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
lutuinions  of  good  King  DoddipoL  As  he  grew  up 
m  in  almost  entire  solitude  his  temperament  became 
igiily  poetical  and  imaginative,  his  feelings  irregular 
ad  ardent,  and  it  was  predicted  that  some  day  or 
^rbe  would  become  a  martyr  to  love. 
Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  lonely  rambles 
Q^oDg  the  mountains  which  surrounded  the  residence 
f  the  Old  Man  of  the  Ilills,  as  he  was  called,  a  dis- 
loce  of  many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  one  sum- 
itf  day,  wandering  on  without  knowing  or  caring 
titber  he  went,  he  at  length  found  himself  in  a 
igioQ  where  he  had  never  been  before.  It  was  a 
iep,  sequestered,  rocky  dell,  shaded  by  gloomy 
tea,  from  the  farther  extremity  of  which  there  turn- 
ed  t  bright  cascade  of  snow-white  foam,  which, 
ler  fonning  a  deep  transparent  basin  at  its  foot, 
iopod  murmuring:  among  the  rocks  below  and  dis- 
>|Kared.  lioi  a  sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the 
^  waters  and  the  gurgling  stream,  for  the  birds 
%iu  aot  in  the  g^oom  of  perpetual  shade,  and  neither 
later  nor  woodman  ever  visited  this  lonely  retreat. 
Tired  with  his  long  ramble,  Violet  sat  down  at  the 
9t  oT  a  lofty  tree,  'whose  roots  seemed  to  drink  of 
tcr}^tai  basin,  and  fell  into  a  deep  reverie,  during 
kdi  hii  eyes  were  fixed  unconsciously  on  the  trans- 
Rat  water,  which,  though  dear  as  our  northern 
^  was  so  de^  that  no  one  could  see  the  bottom. 
liie  thus  oociqpied  in  weaving  webs  of  youthful 
b^ipatioa,  he  ea-w  a  little  gold-fiih  suddenly  dart 
ft  under  the  rock  on  which  he  was  seated,  and 
9  around  with  infinite  grace,  quivering  its  fins  and 
fcig  its  tail,  while  their  bright  colors  glittered  in 
knj^pting  water  -with  indescribable  brilliancy. 


The  youth  watched  its  motions  with  increasing 
interest,  and  an  eagerness  he  had  never  ex- 
perienced before.  Sometimes  it  would  come  up 
close  to  the  spot,  almost  within  reach  of  his  hand, 
and  after  balancing  on  the  surface  awhile,  again  dart 
avray,  only  to  return  and  play  a  thousand  fantastic 
gambols,  full  of  vivacity  and  grace.  At  other  times 
it  would  remain  stationary  awhile,  looking  him  in 
the  face  with  its  mellow,  melancholy  eyes,  and  an 
expression  of  sorrowful  tenderness  that  sunk  into  his 
heart.  He  remained  watching  its  motions  in  deep 
solicitude,  until  the  gathering  shadows  of  twilight 
warned  him  away,  and  reached  home  so  late  that  he 
found  his  father  anxiously  awaiting  his  return.  The 
Old  Man  of  the  Hills  inquired  of  him  where  he  had 
been,  and  what  had  detained  him  so  long;  but  he 
answered  evasively,  being  ashamed  to  confess  he  had 
been  fascinated  by  a  little  gold-fish. 

That  night  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  little 
gold-fish,  and  when  at  length  sleep  came  over  his  eye- 
lids, he  dreamed  it  was  a  beautiful  princess,  trans- 
formed by  the  power  of  some  wicked  enchanter  or 
malignant  fairy.  The  impression  was  so  vivid  in 
his  mind,  that  when  he  awoke  he  could  not  decide 
whether  it  was  indeed  a  dream,  or  whether  he  had 
not  actually  seen  the  charming  princess,  whose  fea- 
tures were  indelibly  impressed  on  his  memory.  The 
next  morning  he  again  sought  the  path  he  had  traveled 
the  day  before,  and  about  mid-day  arrived  at  the  glen 
of  the  shining  cascade.  He  had  scarcely  seated  him- 
self, when  the  little  gold-fish  darted  from  under  the 
rock  as  before,  and  winning  its  way  to  the  siuface  of 
the  crystal  basin,  looked  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  its  beautiful  eyes  that  spoke  a  joyful  welcome. 
Violet  put  forth  his  hand,  and  tried  to  woo  it  still 
nearer,  but  it  only  gave  a  melancholy  shake  of  the 
head,  and  when  he  attempted  to  seize  it,  retired  be- 
yond his  reach  with  a  lingering  hesitation  that  seemed 
to  indicate  a  mingled  desire  and  apprehension. 

Thus  the  little  creature  continued  to  coquette  with 
him  for  several  days  during  which  he  repeated  his 
visits,  staying  all  day,  and  dreaming  every  night  the 
same  dream  of  the  beautiful  princess  changed  into  a 
little  gold-fish.  While  absent  from  the  crystal  basin, 
his  imagination  was  forever  dwelling  on  the  form  and 
features  of  the  princess,  and  the  mysterious  connec- 
tion he  was  convinced  subsisted  between  his  waking 
thoughts  and  experience  and  his  nightly  dreams.  By 
degrees  the  two  became  inseparably  associated  to- 
gether in  his  mind,  and  insensibly  he  fell  in  love  to 
distraction,  but  whether  with  the  beautiful  princess 
or  the  little  gold-fish  he  could  not  decide.  He  became 
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so  melancholy  in  consequence  that  the  latter,  as  if 
conscious  of  his  feelings,  permitted  him  to  take  it  in 
his  hand,  kiss  it,  and  nestle  it  in  his  bosom  at  plea- 
sure. At  such  times  he  would  beseech  it  in  the  most 
moving  terms  to  speak  to  him,  tell  him  if  his  dreams 
were  true,  and  respond  to  his  devoted  aflection.  But 
it  only  replied  by  a  silent  tear,  and  a  look  of  strange 
meaning,  which  he  could  not  comprehend. 

Violet  grew  every  day  more  sad,  and  his  youthful 
form  continued  to  waste  away,  so  that  as  he  walked 
in  the  sun,  his  shadow  could  scarcely  be  seen.  During 
this  period  the  behavior  of  the  little  gold-fish  was  so 
full  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  that  Violet 
was  well  nigh  distracted.  Sometimes  it  would  con- 
template his  pale  cheek  and  wasted  form  with  tears 
in  its  eyes,  while  at  the  next  moment  it  looked  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  unfeeling  triumph.  Then  its 
eyes  would  glance  rapidly  and  eagerly,  sometimes 
toward  himself,  at  others  down  on  the  crystal  basin, 
and  at  others  upward  to  the  skies. 

One  bright  morning,  when  the  position  of  the  sun 
toward  the  east  had  become  gradually  changed,  and 
the  beams  of  the  former  fell  directly  upon  the  crystal 
basin,  Violet  was  sitting,  as  usual,  fondling  the  little 
gold-fish  in  his  hand,  admiring  its  soft  hazel  eyes,  and 
addressing  a  thousand  endearments  to  the  little  dumb 
creature,  which  at  that  moment  appeared  insensible 
to  his  aflection.  Keeping  its  eyes  earnestly  fixed  on 
the  transparent  waters,  which  now  glittered  in  the 
golden  beams  of  the  sun,  the  youth  suddenly  felt  it 
tremble  as  if  with  ecstasy  in  his  hand,  as  with  a  sud- 
den spring  it  vaulted  into  the  basin  and  instantly  dis- 
appeared. He  gazed  with  intense  anxiety,  expecting 
every  moment  it  would  reappear ;  but  it  returned  no 
more,  and  aAer  waiting  in  vain,  until  dusky  twilight 
enveloped  the  glen  in  shadows,  he  bent  his  way 
homeward,  scarcely  conscious  whither  he  was  going 
That  night  he  slept  from  the  mere  weariness  of  sor- 
row, and  dreamed  the  beautiful  princess  appeared  to 
thank  and  bless  him  for  her  disencliantment. 

The  next  day  the  Old  Man  o(  the  Hills  called  his 
son  before  him,  and  announced  with  great  satisfaction 
that  he  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  the  oldest  daughter  of  King  Doddipol, 
a  lady  of  great  discretion,  and  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother.  The  yotmg  man  quitted  the  presence  of  his 
father  in  despair,  and,  scarcely  conscious  of  whither 
he  was  wandering,  sought  the  cr^'stal  basin  at  the  foot 
of  the  shining  cascade.  Here,  seated  on  the  rock,  he 
gazed  himself  almost  blind,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
little  gold-fish  once  more  appear,  to  receive  his  last 
farewell.  But  he  gazed  in  vain  for  hours,  and  hours, 
until  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  he  at  length 
cried  out  aloud—"  It  is  all  in  vain.  It  will  come  no 
more,  and  nothing  is  now  led  me  but  a  remembrance 
carrying  with  it  eternal  regrets.  But  one  hope  re- 
mains. I  will  seek  my  adored  princess,  for  such  I 
know  she  is,  where  she  disappeared  from  my  sight, 
and  either  find  her  or  a  grave."  Saying  this  he 
plunged  into  the  basin  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

He  continued  to  sink,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  without  once  drawing  his  breath, 
until,  just  as  he  felt  himself  quite  exhavBted,  he  found 


himsel%precipitated  into  what  seemed  a  new  world, 
far  more  beautiful  than  that  he  had  just  abaDdone^i. 
The  skies  were  of  a  deeper  blue,  and  Leing  likewi^ 
far  more  transparent,  reflected  the  features  of  the  lower 
world  as  in  a  vast  illimitable  mirror.  There  was  no 
sun  visible  in  the  heavens.  Yet  a  soft,  delicious 
mellow  light,  more  rich  and  yet  more  gentle  Asm 
that  of  sununer  twilight,  diflTused  itself  everywhere, 
giving  to  every  object  the  charm  of  distance,  and' 
giving  to  the  air  a  genial  warmth  inexpressibly  grate- 
ful. The  meadows  seemed  like  endless  waving  teas 
of  verdure,  and  together  with  the  foliage  of  the  woods, 
exhibited  all  the  freshness  of  the  new-born  spring; 
the  little  warbling  birds  seemed  to  revel  among  the 
groves  and  verdant  meads  in  joyous  luxury,  filling  the 
air  with  their  melodious  concert ;  the  meadows  were 
sprinkled  with  beds  of  flowers  of  various  hues  and 
fragrance,  and  a  thousand  delicious  odors  ga^'e  zert 
to  every  breath  he  drew.  Vast  fields  of  violets,  moAt 
especially,  were  spread  out  in  every  direction,  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
A  gentle  river  meandered  deep  and  clear  through  a 
long  valley  spread  out  before  him,  skirted  on  either 
side  by  pale  blue  hills,  so  high  they  seemed  to  reach 
and  mingle  with  the  heavens  above.  A  cool,  refresh- 
ing zephyr  played  about  his  brow,  and  as  he  breathed 
its  inspiring  odors,  Violet  felt  himself  suddenly  Tt- 
stored  to  all  his  wonted  vigor  and  activity. 

As  he  stood  gazing  in  almost  stupefied  wonder  tA 
the  scene  before  him,  and  doubtful  whether  it  wat 
merely  a  creation  of  his  bewildered  fancy,  he  per 
ceived  a  radiant  female  form  approaching,  seated  ii 
a  chariot  formed  of  a  single  violet,  and  crowned  vriH 
a  diadem  of  the  same  flowers.  Her  dress,  too,  wH 
composed  of  many-colored  violets,  and  her  charid 
drawn  by  butterflies,  whose  wings  of  gold  and  purpl 
were  of  glorious  lustre.  The  chariot  stood  ^ill  oi 
coming  up  to  the  youth;  the  lady  springing  oul 
lighted  on  the  flowers  without  ruflling  their  leave! 
and  giving  him  her  tiny  hand  addressed  him  as  (6 
lows: 

"  Welcome,  Prince  Violet,  for  such  you  are  b 
birth,  and  by  my  creation.  I  was  the  friend  of  yo^ 
mother.  I  presided  at  your  birth,  and  I  gave  y< 
your  name.  I  therefore  feel  in  some  measure  i' 
sponsible  for  your  happiness,  and  am  come  hither 
give  you  the  benefit  of  my  advice  and  aasistanc 
Know,  my  prince,  that  you  are  brought  here  by 
destiny  you  could  not  avoid.  You  are  in  the  d 
minions,  I  might  almost  say  in  the  power  of  i 
wicked  enchanter  Curmudgeon,  who  is  as  potent 
he  is  wicked.  Among  his  other  diabolical  acts,  be 
an  adept  in  the  new  science  of  animal  ma^neti^ 
can  put  you  to  sleep  by  the  waving  of  his  hand,  ^ 
out  your  teeth  without  your  knowing  any  thing-  ab< 
it,  and  divorce  your  spirit  from  your  body,  sending 
wandering  away  to  distant  regions,  while  the  \xi 
remains  unconscious  thou^  not  inanimate.  In  sfa^ 
there  is  no  end  to  his  wicked  devices,  and  be  is  | 
most  mischievous,  malignant  monster  in  the  wa 
inexorable  in  his  revenge,  and  clothed  with  the  po« 
of  gratifying  it  to  its  utmost  extent.  It  is  to  >VArn^ 
against  him  that  I  am  here.    My  name  is  ViolettJ 
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IV  pnnce,  as  he  must  now  be  called,  liMened  to 
:t«  speech  with  great  graviiy  and  decorum,  though 
if  a-Mjgl!{  it  rather  loog,  and  replied  with  infinite  dia- 
crtrtuiL  He  thuiked  the  fairy  for  her  kind  intentions, 
ud  ciwduded  by  obeerTing  that  he  had  oflen,  when  a 
iLd.  beaid  his  mother  speak  of  the  Fairy  Violetta 
«.±  ^reat  affection. 

-  Yoor  modier  was  a  woman  of  taate,"  said  the 
iiLrr.  *-  but  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  for  the 
e&di2i]ter  is  by  this  time  apprized  of  your  coining, 
uJ  'Jie  purport  of  your  visit.  Do  not  ask  me  what 
'jb:  a   It  a  sufficient  that  you  are  here  to  fulfill  your 

Tx  i'airy  then  stamped  three  times  with  her  little 
f>ar  re  a  bed  of  violets.  At  the  first  stamp  there  rose 
wt  ci  the  ground  a  siqierb  suit  of  violet-KX>Iored 
B3bvr:  ai  the  secood  a  sword  and  spear;  and  at  the 
kri  a  gallant  violet-colored  steed  richly  caparisoned. 
"  r&ke  these,  arm  thyself,  mount,  and  away.  You 
rl  meet  widi  many  obstacles  in  your  course,  but 
noQ  Uve  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  you  fear  nothing, 
fc  jf  fir^t  enemy  will  be  a  little  mischievous  caitiff, 
tLii  Maater  Whipswitchem,  a  creature  of  the 
r<rk*x!eQchanler;  your  second  a  monstrous  giant; 
rvv:  third  a  beautiful  spectre,  and  your  fourth  the 
b^oaater  himself.  The  first  you  must  circumvent 
f  y  jur  wit;  the  second  by  your  valor;  the  third  by 
rue  seiAxvnmand ;  and  the  fourth  by  your  prompti- 
ide  and  sagacity.  There  is  no  magic  in  your 
K&('Ki^,  though  they  are  equally  good  and  true. 
Twr  <iepeoidenoe  must  be  on  yourself  alone ;  on  your 
Kcr.  your  constancy,  and  your  cause;  and  remem- 
er.  trai  should  you  ever  tiun  your  back  on  an 
temj,  whether  man,  beast,  or  fiend,  your  happy 
Mi£y  will  never  be  accomplished.  You  will  never 
»  VTur  little  gold-fish  again. 
"  My  little  gold-fish !"  exclaimed  the  prince  eagerly 
•^'  What  doet  thou  mean  ?  O  tell  me,  most  benefi- 
■it  fairy!'' 

'Vuu  will  know  in  good  time,  if  you  do  not  tion 
Bream,"  answered  the  fairy,  with  a  significant 
9ui.  "  But  away,  away,  my  prince.  Mount  and 
vay.  Fdlow  the  course  of  the  river,  and  once  more, 
ntT  mm  aside  let  what  will  be  before  you,  remem- 
vii,'  tbac  nothing  is  impossible  to  courage,  conduct, 
id  per-ieveianoe  in  a  good  cause." 
Tlis  prince  bowed  himself  before  the  lady,  repeated 
*  grateful  thanks,  mounted  his  neighing  steed,  which 
Ktt¥-i  the  ground  impatiently,  and  was  about  clap* 
bf  ^purs  to  his  aides,  when  the  fairy  suddenly  stop- 
id  iiiin. 

Uid,  prince !  I  had ahnost  forgotten.  Take  this 
H^'ict  of  violets,  place  it  in  your  bosom,  and  guard 
Wtfu.  But  be  careful  not  to  draw  it  forth  except  in 
fi  uuit  extremity,  depending  always  on  your  valor 
kl  your  swonL  When  your  life  shall  hang  sus- 
ui^  by  a  single  hair;  when  the  last  breath  is 
BTermg  on  thy  lips,  and  all  other  means  fail, 
ED.  and  not  till  then,  use  it  as  your  instinct  may 
r«(i  Adieu,  my  prince— be  laithful,  boU  and  for- 
Dtle," 

Tt£  (airy  mounted  her  chariot,  the  butterflies  spread 
^  go;seons  wings,  and  awoending  rapidly  through 


the  transparent  skies  the  whole  pageant  disappeared. 
The  prince  lost  not  a  moment  in  pursuing  the  comae 
pointed  out  by  the  fairy,  and  as  he  proceeded,  gradu- 
ally fell  into  a  reverie,  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
hint  that  it  would  depend  on  himself  whether  he  ever 
saw  the  little  gold-fish  again.  The  thought  roused 
him  to  the  utmost  height  of  daring,  and  he  resolved, 
come  what  might,  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his 
part  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  glorious  and  happy 
destiny.  He  felt  himself  suddenly  animated  by  this 
d^ermination  to  gain  a  noble  prize  by  noble  exer- 
tions, for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  none  but 
groveling,  abj<ict  beings,  to  whom  nature  has  de- 
nied the  ordinary  faculties  of  mind,  can  remain  in- 
sensible to  the  excitement  of  glory,  or  the  rewards  of 
love. 

He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  when  on  a 
sudden  there  alighted  on  the  head  of  his  steed,  right 
between  the  ears,  one  of  ^the  most  extraordinary  crea- 
tures he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  a  little  imp,  about 
three  feet  high,  exactly  resembling  one  of  those  scare- 
crows we  sometimes  see  in  corn-fields,  except  that 
it  was  a  great  deal  more  ofttre  in  its  form  and  dimen- 
sions. It  wore  an  immense  hat,  of  the  shape  of  a 
cullender,  and  with  ahnost  as  many  holes,  through 
which  protruded  little  wi»ps  of  straw  instead  of 
feathers.  The  face  was  perfectly  undefinaUe,  having 
neither  dimensions  nor  shape,  resembling  nothing  of 
the  live  human  species,  and  consisting  apparently 
entirely  of  a  nose  which  projected  several  inches  be- 
yond the  brim  of  his  hat;  his  shirt-collar  was  tied 
with  a  piece  of  rope ;  his  jacket  was  as  much  too 
short  as  his  breeches  were  too  long,  one  being  om  at 
the  elbown,  the  other  at  the  knees,  the  latter  of  which 
were  tied  with  a  wisp  of  straw  tortured  into  a  true 
lover's  knot;  his  legs  seemed  nothing  but  a  pair  of 
short  broom-sticks,  of  neither  shape  nor  substance, 
ensconced  in  an  old  pair  of  spatterdashes;  and  the 
toes  of  his  shoes  curled  upward  like  a  pair  of  old- 
fashioned  skates.  Altogether  he  cut  a  curious  figure, 
and  the  prince  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  new 
traveling  companion.  *'  This,"  thought  he,  *'  must 
be  Master  Whipswitchem." 

But  his  galhmt  steed  did  not  seem  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  joke.  He  pricked  his  ears,  pawed  the 
ground,  snorted,  champed  and  foamed,  and  finally 
stood  stock  still,  trembling  like  a  leaf.  Prince  Violet 
began  to  wax  somewhat  impatient.  Yet  at  length 
said  to  him  very  courteou!»ly — 

'*  My  friend,  if  it  is  the  same  thing  to  you,  I  had 
rather  yon  would  get  off  and  walk." 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend,  but  if  it  *s  the  same  thing 
to  you,  I  'd  rather  ride.  Ilo-ho !  ha-hah '."  and  there- 
upon he  laughed  like  a  whole  swarm  of  flies. 

Then  the  valiant  prince  drew  his  sword  and  gave 
Master  Whipswitchem  a  great  blow  under  the  bhort- 
ribs,  which  he  took  it  for  granted  would  cut  him  in 
two ;  but  the  sword  rebounded  as  if  it  had  struck  on 
an  empty  bladder,  while  the  little  imp  only  bounded 
upward  about  three  yards,  alighting  in  the  same  place 
as  before,  and  crying  out,  <*Ho-ho!  hah-hah!"  At 
this  rale,  thought  Prince  Violet,  I  shall  never  get  to 
the  end  of  my  journey.    Still  he  repeated  his  blows, 
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at  each  one  of  which  (he  pestiterons  little  imp  only 
jumped  higher  and  laughed  louder,  and  the  gaflant 
steed  only  snorted,  pawed,  and  stamped  more  vehe- 
mently, until  both  steed  and  master  became  quite  ex- 
hausted.  The  latter  then  resorted  to  artifice,  seeing 
that  force  was  unavailing.  So  putting  up  his  sword, 
he  affected  to  expostulate  with  his  troublesome  com- 
panion on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  watching 
at  the  same  time  for  an  opportunity  of  laying  hold  of 
him.  When  he  seemed  off  his  guard,  and  was  crying 
"  Ho-ho !  ha-hah  !*'  wiih  infinite  glee,  the  prince  sud- 
denly throwing  himself  forward,  seized  him  by  the 
long  nose,  and  aHer  holding  him  up  kicking  in  the 
air  for  a  few  moments — for  he  was  as  light  as  a 
feather^-with  a  sudden  jerk  pitched  him  away  out 
into  the  river,  where,  aAer  bobbing  up  and  down 
some  half  a  dozen  times,  and  crying  "Ho-ho!  ha- 
hah  !"  he  disappeared.  "  Ho-ho !  ha-hah !"  cried  the 
prince,  "  I  think  I  have  donp  Master  Whipsticbem*s 
business  this  time.''  Alter  which  he  proceeded  gayly 
on  his  journey. 

Before,  however,  he  had  time  to  enjoy  the  victory, 
his  gallant  steed  suddenly  began  to  rear  up  before, 
and  then  to  kick  up  behind  with  great  violence.  The 
prince  clapped  his  hand  on  his  trusty  blade,  thinking 
he  was  approaching  (he  giant,  but  on  looking  round 
in  every  direction  could  see  neither  castle  nor  draw- 
bridge. Indeed  nothing  visible  seemed  to  justify  the 
horse  in  his  unseemly  gambols,  and  the  prince  accused 
his  gallant  steed  of  being  in  league  with  his  enemies, 
when  happening  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  who 
should  he  see  but  Master  Whipswitchem  seated 
quietly  on  the  crupper,  and  spurring  away  with  an 
old  rusty  nail  he  had  fixed  in  the  heel  of  his  shoe, 
while  he  held  by  the  horse's  tail  for  a  bridle.  "  I 
swear  by  the  eyes  of  my  beautiful  gold-fish,"  cried 
the  prince,  "  but  this  is  too  bad !"  And  then  he  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  the  pestilent  imp,  by  thrusting  his 
elbow  into  his  back ;  but  the  little  caitiff  every  time 
bounced  up  like  a  tennis-ball,  and  the  next  instant 
was  in  his  seat,  crying,  "  Ho-ho!  ha-ha !"  louder  than 
ever.  This  time  be  was  too  cunning  for  the  prince ; 
for  knowing  by  experience  that  his  nose  was  the 
most  exposed  part  of  his  outworks,  he  kept  his  back 
to  the  prince,  and  his  face  toward  the  tail  of  the 
horse.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  the  prince  be- 
came so  worried  that  he  could  scarcely  lift  his  hand 
to  his  head,  and  his  horse  so  exhausted  that  he  could 
kick  no  more.  At  length,  however,  while  the  little 
caitiff  was  spurring  and  laughing  away  with  great 
glee,  the  prince  turning  suddenly  round  on  the  saddle, 
seized  the  rope  which  he  wore  round  his  neck  for  a 
cravat,  and  leaping  from  his  steed,  hoisted  him  up  to 
an  old  sign-post  at  the  road-side,  where  he  lef\  him 
dangling  in  the  air.  "  Ho-ho !  ha-ha !"  said  the  prince, 
*^  I  think  I  shall  have  no  more  trouble  with  Master 
Whips  witchem . " 

Finding  himself  as  well  as  his  steed  quite  exhausted, 
and  both  requiring  rest  and  refreshment.  Prince 
Violet  dismounted  in  a  pleasant,  shady  grove,  through 
which  meandered  a  clear  stream,  bordered  by  rich, 
luxuriant  grass,  thus  furnishing  bofhdb'ink  and  food  to 
the  panting  animal,  whom,  having  turned  loose,  he  left 


to  roam  at  will.  Seating  himself  among  a  bed  of  fra- 
grant flowers,  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  smoking 
and  thinking  of  his  future  prospects. 

"Ho-ho !  ha-hah !  my  prince,  what  are  you  about  ? 
You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  smoking  chimney,  though 
from  your  mighty  contented  look,  I  should  suppose 
you  were  very  pleasantly  occupied.  I  should  like  to 
take  a  puff  too,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"O,  bene6cent  Fairy  Violetta,"  exclaimed  the 
prince,  "  what  shall  I  do  with  this  pestiferous  caitilT, 
who  minds  neither  hanging  nor  drowning?"  And  there- 
upon the  fairy,  who  doubtless  heard  his  adjuration, 
inspired  him  with  a  lucky  thought.  Knowing  that 
the  little  caitiff  was  but  a  man  of  straw,  animated  by 
the  wicked  enchanter,  he  at  once  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  that  circumstance. 

"Ho-ho!  ha-hah!  are  you  there,  my  friend?"  re- 
plied the  prince.  "  Well,  I  see  there  is  no  use  ia 
quarreling  with  such  a  pleasant  fellow.  Come,  sit 
down,  and  take  a  puff  with  me,  and  let  us  swear 
eternal  friendship." 

"  Agreed !"  replied  the  little  caitiff,  briskly.  "  It  is 
true  you  played  a  joke  or  two  on  me,  but  I  flatter 
myself,  on  the  whole,  I  paid  you  beforehand ;  and  fur 
the  present  the  account  is  pretty  well  balanced." 

So  they  sat  doMrn  and  smoked  very  sociably  to- 
gether, talking  about  various  matters,  until  the  little 
caitiff's  cigar  being  burnt  to  a  stump,  and  somewhal 
incommoding  his  long  nose,  he  began  turning  asd 
twisting  it  about,  until  it  set  fire 'to  some  blades^  d 
straw  that  projected  from  his  nostrils,  which  straight 
way  conununicated  to  his  head,  and  thence  to  hh 
body,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  in  full  blaze. 

"lam  a  gone  sucker!"  exclaimed  he,  and  th 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  be 
came  nothing  but  a  heap  of  black  allies. 

"Ho-ho!  ha-hah!"  quoth  the  prince,  "if  he  is  i 
gone  sucker,  I  take  it  for  granted,  it  is  all  Dicky  wi^ 
Master  Whipswitchem."  And  then,  himself  and  hi 
horse  being  sufltciently  refreshed,  he  mounted  an 
rode  forward  on  his  journey. 

Ascending  a  high,  wearisome  hill,  he  saw  at  a  littl 
distance  a  great  and  magnificent  castle,  which  he  I 
once  took  for  that  of  the  enchanter  Curmudgcoi 
The  crisis  of  his  fate  was  then  at  hand ;  and  after  a 
specting  his  armor  and  equipments,  the  prince  spurh 
on  briskly  to  consummate  his  destiny.  A  few  momed 
brought  him  to  a  tower,  at  the  end  of  a  draw-bridg 
where  hung  an  enormous  bell,  which,  without  ha 
tatiiig  a  moment,  he  rung  till  it  resounded  far  ai 
near.  Instantly  at  the  sound  there  rose  up  from  tl 
inner  side,  a  monstrous  and  deformed  giant,  upwa 
of  sixteen  feet  high.  As  he  advanced,  he  seemed  j 
body  and  no  legs— the  latter  being  utterly  disprop^ 
tionedtothe  former;  his  shoulders  rose  like  mo« 
tains,  one  higher  than  the  other,  almost  to  the  top 
his  head ;  his  body  was  all  over  covered  with  impd 
trable  scales  like  an  alligator,  and  he  wore  on  i 
head  an  old  Continental  cocked-hat,  from  which  ^ 
jected  a  queue  of  such  unaccountable  length  tha^ 
was  said  nobody  ever  saw  the  end  of  it.  But  his  nj 
atrocious  feature  was  a  great  proboscis,  growinsH 
over  a  little  pug  nose,  he  used  for  smelling,  aboxAl 
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«ae  of  tfaiit  of  an  depfaant,  which  it  exactly  reaombled 
ia  strenglh  and  eiaaticity. 

-What  want  yon  here?"  roared  the  moiuter»  in  a 
v.)]ce  to  loud  and  horrible,  that  it  act  the  bell  tinkling, 
ajxi  in  a  most  diacourteoua  manner  peculiar  to  giants, 
vbo  are  aotorions  for  their  ill  manners. 

'  I  wish  to  see  the  far-famed  and  puiaeant  enchanter, 
ihe  great  Curmudgeon,  with  whom  I  have  a  bone  to 
pick,  an  pleaae  your  worahip,"  replied  the  prince, 
vdfa  mfiniie  pditeneaa. 

•'  YoQ  see  him— what  good  will  that  do  ?  lie  would 
vA  Uk  a},  much  lees  apeak  to,  such  a  sloppy 
fthplug  IS  yoo.  To  the  right-about— march !  or  I  'U 
rjake  mincenneat  of  you  in  leas  than  no  time*" 

Stand  aside,  and  let  me  paaa !"  cried  the  enraged 
prioce.  drawing  his  sword. 

Advance  at  your  peril !"  roared  the  giant,  twirling 
h»  pn-btscis,  and  twisting  his  long  queue  like  a  great 
biack-anake. 

And  DOW  commenced  a  battle,  the  like  of  which  is 
Bot  recorded  in  history,  tradition,  or  romance.  The 
iwotd  of  the  valiant  prince  gleamed,  and  flashed,  and 
Efw  abuut  like  lightning,  raining  such  a  shower  of 
kx  blows  on  the  monster,  thai  had  not  his  hide  been 
inrujoerabie  to  any  but  enchanted  weapons,  he  would 
n  ,r>id  time  have  been  a  gone  sucker,  as  Sir  Bruin 
^  The  giant,  on  the  other  hand,  had  managed  his 
piiofca  with  admirable  skill,  his  great  object  being 
i»  entwine  the  prince  in  its  folds,  and  squeeze  him  to 
bffa.  Smetimes  he  would  stretch  it  out  at  least  six 
n.-4,  and  at  others  draw  it  in  suddenly,  in  hopes  the 
rare  wnuld  be  deceived  as  to  its  length,  and  come 
riikn  tbe  sphere  of  iu  action.  But  the  prince  being 
?<m 'Uiiy  Mcooded  by  his  gallant  steed,  displayed  an 
OivKy  fully  equal  to  the  craft  of  the  giant ;  and  for 
0  hunr  at  least  the  £gfat  continued  doubtful.  The 
Bly  v^ilnerable  part  of  the  monster  was  his  long 
W^,  which  the  prince,  in  hopes  that,  like  Sampson, 
tf  ^treofith  might  peradventure  lie  in  his  hair,  by  an 
^u  manoeuvre  cut  off  about  six  feet  from  his  head. 
Vreupon  he  roared  like  ten  thousand  bulls  of  Bai>han, 
iMDuch  that  the  enchanter.  Curmudgeon,  feared  he 
fv  raoqui»hed,  and  trembled  in  the  receaees  of  his 

^  nant  frantic  with  rage  at  the  loss  of  what  he 
V  more  vain  of  than  even  his  stately  proboscis, 
[^  redmUed  his  efforts,  while  the  prince  every  mo- 
^  bocame  more  exhaivted,  and  his  gallant  steed 
seed  hjs  usual  activity.  The  giant  seeing  this, 
dtdicd  bis  opportunity,  till  be  at  length  succeeded 
throwing  a  slipping  noose,  made  by  twisting  his 
^»ci»  over  tbo  bead  of  the  prince.  This  he 
»^)y  tightened  with  all  his  force,  until  the  prince 
seeived  himself  rapidly  suffocating.  His  eyes  failed 
B-  and  «eemed  bursting  from  their  orbits ;  his  vision 
Aeoied  nothing  but  gleams  of  many  colored  lights 
King  t^fore  him ;  his  bean  heaved  and  panted  with 
'^^  of  desperate  agony;  his  arm  became  almost 
n<Hew,  and  his  sword  fell  from  his  hand,  while 
:  <<a  'Uto  of  the  giant  announced  that  tbe  victory 
»win. 

Ai  th-^  moment  of  extreme  peril,  when  the  last 
*ai  uf  cuoflciousness  lingered  in  his  brain,  the 


prince  recollected  the  bouquet  of  violets  which  he 
still  carried  in  his  bosom,  and  drawing  it  forth  with  a 
desperate  effort,  thrust  it  into  tbe  little  pug  nose  of  the 
giant,  which  was  directly  before  him.  That  instant 
the  proboscis  relaxed,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  giant 
suddenly  untwining  its  folds,  commenced  a  fit  of 
sneesing,  awful  to  hear,  jimiping  up  several  feet  from 
the  ground  at  every  paroxysm,  swearing  at  intervala 
like  a  trooper,  and  cutting  the  most  enormous  capers. 
The  moment  Prince  Violet  recovered  himself  sufli« 
ciently,  be  dismounted,  and  regaining  his  trusty 
sword,  belabored  the  impenetrable  hide  of  the  egre- 
gious monster  with  such  arrant  good  will,  that  he  re- 
treated backward  between  every  fit  of  sneezing,  tmtil 
finally  falling  into  the  moat,  he  stuck  fast  in  the  mud, 
sneezing  and  roaring  most  vocilierously. 

Prince  Violet  lost  no  time,  but  passed  swiftly  into 
the  castle,  and  proceeding  through  several  apartments, 
far  more  vast  and  magnificent  than  the  palace  of  King 
Doddipol,  at  length  came  to  the  study  where  the 
wicked  enchanter  practiced  Mesmerism,  and  other 
diabolical  devices.  The  old  sinner  was  seated  in  an 
arm-chair  of  ebony,  curiously  carved,  and  ornamented 
with  figures  of  strange,  misshapen  imps,  among  which 
the  prince  recognized  his  old  friend.  Master  Whip- 
switchem.  By  his  side  stood  a  female  of  such  tran- 
scendent and  inimitable  beauty,  that  the  prince  at 
once  concluded  this  was  the  phantom  against  whom 
he  was  so  emphatically  warned  by  his  good  friend 
the  fairy.  He  allowed  himself  but  one  glance,  which 
sulliced  to  convince  him  she  resembled  exactly  the 
charming  princess  he  had  so  often  seen  in  his  dreams, 
and  which  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal.  Then  shut- 
ting his  eyes,  he  advanced  backward,  sword  in  hand, 
toward  the  enchanter,  who  at  the  first  moment  he  saw 
him,  began  those  mysterious  wavings  of  the  hand 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  put  his  victims  to  sleep, 
and  those  cabalistic  words  which  changed  men  into 
beasts,  insects,  and  reptiles.  But  the  prince  having 
his  eyes  shut,  and  his  back  toward  him,  could  not 
see  his  motions,  and  the  enchanter  being  horribly 
afirighted,  as  well  as  naturally  a  great  blockhead,  was 
so  long  in  recollecting  the  formula  of  his  incantation, 
that  the  prince,  seeing  by  a  sly  glance  over  the 
shoulder,  that  he  was  sufficiently  near,  suddenly 
turned  round,  and  with  one  blow  severed  his  head 
from  his  shoulders.  Then  catching  it  before  it  fell  to 
the  ground,  he  threw  it  into  the  great  kettle  that  hung 
boiling  over  the  fire.  He  was  just  in  time,  for  Cur- 
mudgeon had  gi>t  to  the  last  but  one  of  his  cabalistic 
words,  and  in  a  single  instant  more.  Prince  Violet 
would  have  been  changed  into  a  cabbage.  No  sooner 
was  the  head  thrown  into  the  kettle,  than  the  water 
began  to  hi^  and  foam,  and  blaze  up  in  spires  of  blue 
sulphureous  flame,  until  finally  the  kettle  burst  into  a 
thousand  fragments,  and  the  head  disappeared  up  the 
chimney.  Then  the  phantom  beauty,  uttering  a  shrill, 
di:»mal  scream,  melted  into  air — and  the  enchantment 
was  dissolved  forever.  At  that  moment  Prince  Violet 
heard  a  voice  from  the  skies,  as  tuneful  as  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  saying,  *'  Well  done,  my  prince,  the 
death  of  the  wicked  enchanter  was  necessary  to  the 
recovery  of  thy  loi*t  gold-fish — for  while  he  lived  thou 
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wonldst  never  have  seen  it  again.  Go  on — ^thy  des- 
tiny ere  long  will  be  accomplished."  A  strain  of 
aerial  music  succeeded,  which  gradually  faded  into 
whispering  zephyrs,  bearing  on  their  wings  the 
mingled  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

The  prince  took  possession  of  the  castle  by  right  of 
conque!*t;  and  when  the  people  over  whom  the 
enchanter  had  reigned  with  a  cruel  and  despotic 
sway  heard  of  the  gallantry  with  which  he  had  rid 
them  of  their  tyrant,  they  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether, and  with  one  voice  chose  him  for  their  king. 

Prince  Violet  proved  an  excellent  sovereign ;  but, 
though  he  made  his  subjects  happy,  he  partook  not 
in  what  he  so  freely  bestowed  on  others.  The  re- 
collection of  the  little  gold-fish,  and  of  the  beautiful 
princess  he  had  so  often  seen  in  his  dreams,  was  ever 
present,  and  poisoned  his  days  and  nights  with  per- 
petual sorrows.  Though  courted  by  King  Grabyall, 
and  all  the  surrounding  potentates,  who  had  grown 
up  daughters,  he  declined  their  advances,  passing 
most  of  his  leisure  hours  in  wandering  along  the 
river  he  had  followed  in  his  journey,  and  which 
flowed  just  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  of  his  stately 
castle.  He  remembered  that  it  issued  from  the  aper- 
ture through  which  he  had  emerged  from  the  crystal 
basin,  and  constantly  fed  his  sickly  fancy  with  the 
hope  that  the  little  gold-fish  might  have  vanished  in 
the  same  direction.  If  so,  it  was  probably  still  in  the 
river,  if  it  lived  at  all ;  and  he  was  perpetually  bending 
over  the  stream,  watching  the  gambols  of  the  finny 
tribes,  to  see  if  he  could  not  detect  among  them  his 
lost  -vi'anderer. 

One  day  having  rambled  much  further  than  he  had 
ever  been  before  in  that  direction,  he  perceived  in 
turning  a  sharp  angle  of  the  river,  a  noble  marble 
villa,  which  had  never  attracted  his  notice  before.  It 
basked  its  white,  unsullied  beauties  on  thebenk  of  the 
murmuring  stream,  and  its  turrets  rose  from  out  a  sea 
of  green  foliage  that  almost  hid  them  from  sight.  Led 
by  curiosity,  or  rather  by  hLs  destiny,  he  approached 
the  building  by  a  winding  walk,  that  seemed  abnost 
a  labyrinth,  now  bringing  him  near,  and  anon  carry- 
ing him  to  a  distance,  until  tired  at  last,  he  stopped, 
and  rested  himself  under  the  shade  of  a  stately  beech, 
that  spread  its  broad  arms  afar,  and  aflbrded  a  de- 
lightful canopy.  Here,  gazing  around  in  listless 
apathy,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  letter  V, 
carved  on  the  smooth  bark,  and  environed  with  a 
chaplet  of  violets,  underneath  which  the  motto,  "  For- 
get me  not,"  was  cut  in  graceful  letters.  While 
pondering  on  this  rurel  emblem  of  constant  love,  he 
was  startled  by  a  low  and  plaintive  female  voice 
chanting  the  following  simple  strain,  with  the  gentle 
pathos  of  chastened  sorrow : 

"  Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not ! 
Pale,  withered  leaf,  in  which  I  read 
The  iad,  myBteriona,  lonely  lot 
By  cruel  fate  for  me  decreed. 

"  Pale,  withered  leaf,  you  mind  me  now 
Of  him  whose  gentle  name  you  bear, 
Whofe  lipe  once  uttered  many  a  vow, 
In  breath  more  sweet  than  violets  are. 


*<  OA  woQld  be  take  me  in  bis  hands, 
Oft  hide  me  in  his  throbbing  heart ; 
Oft  kin  my  eyes  with  words  so  bland  - 
Was  ever  scaly  imp  so  blessed  ; 

**  I  joyM  his  wasting  form  to  see, 
His  stately  beaaties  fade  away ; 
'T  was  wo  to  him,  bat  bliss  to  me- 
lt made  him  sad,  while  I  was  gay. 

"  But  I  shall  never  see  him  more, 
Nor  share  with  him  my  life's  dear  lot ; 
Sweet  youth,  whose  memory  I  adore— 
Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not  I" 

These  words,  sung  to  a  sweet,  melancholy  melody, 
equally  excited  the  sympathy  and  wonder  of  the  prince. 
The  idea  of  a  yoimg  lady  being  delighted  at  seeing  the 
face  of  her  lover  wither,  and  his  body  waste  away, 
he  thought  did  little  credit  to  the  heart  of  woman ;  and 
that  what  made  him  sad  should  make  her  gay,  ap- 
peared to  show  a  great  want  of  sympathy.  As  to  the 
"little  scaly  imp,"  he  could  make  nothing*  of  it. 
Still  there  was  that  in  the  song  which  seemed  to  bear 
some  strange  allusion  to  his  own  peculiar  situattoo; 
and  his  curiosity  became  so  excited,  that  without  re- 
flecting on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  or  its  con- 
sequences, he,  as  it  were,  impelledby  an  involuntary 
yet  irresistible  impulse,  advanced  in  the  direction 
whence  the  voice  proceeded. 

F&ssing  through  a  long  winding  avenue  bordered 
by  beds  of  violets,  and  overshadowed  by  lofty  tree*, 
he  at  length  came  to  a  bower  of  clambering  vioesi 
entvrined  with  each  other,  at  the  further  extremity  cf 
which,  sealed  on  a  bank  of  flowers,  he  beheld  a  female 
figture,  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  and  tears  flow- 
ing from  her  eyes.  He  gazed  on  her  face,  which 
was  turned  toward  the  heavens,  and  shuddered  as  he 
recognized  an  exact  likeness  of  the  phantom  beauty 
he  had  seen  at  the  side  of  the  enchanter's  chair.  He 
sought  to  retreat,  but  continued  to  advance  by  aa 
irresistible  impulse,  until  the  lady,  at  the  sound  of  hi« 
footsteps,  looked  toward  him.  The  moment  she  sai« 
the  prince  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  at  the  fsamc 
time  rushing  forward  with  extended  arms,  and  a  fac« 
glowing  with  joyous  welcome.  Then,  as  if  suddenly 
recollecting  herself,  she  hastily  retired,  and  sunk 
down  on  the  seat,  her  cheek  glowing  with  blushes 
The  prince  continued  to  advance,  controlled  by  ai 
influence  he  could  not  withstand,  and  coming  up  U 
her,  apologized  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  his  min^ 
would  permit,  for  his  unceremonious  intrusion. 

The  lady  remained  gazing  at  him,  with  mioglei 
smiles  and  blushes,  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  a4 
dressed  the  prince  in  words  that  seemed  to  ooo^ 
from  a  mouth  of  roses.  i 

"  Do  n't  you  know  me,  my  prince  ?" 

"Know  you,"  faltered  he,  "I believe— I  fear^ 
know  you  but  too  well.  You  are  the  pfaantoq 
beauty.  The  chosen  instrument  of  the  wicked  e^ 
chanter,  Giumudgeon."  | 

"  Alas !  no.  I  am  no  phantom,  nor,  I  trust,  an  m 
strument  of  mischief  at  least  to  you.  The  phanto^ 
was  formed  in  my  likeness,  because— because,  ■ 
the  enchanter  confessed,  he  could  create  nothing  a 
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beautiful  as  myBelf  by  the  utmoet  exertion  of  bis 
arts."' 

The  prmoe  g«aed  at  her  in  a  tranoe  of  admiration, 
for  never,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  phantom, 
•od  the  idol  princeaa  of  his  dreams,  had  he  seen  a 
being  so  endantingly  lovely.  The  lady  received  his 
scrutiny  with  smiles  of  modest  pleasure,  and  at  length 
repeated  her  question — 

''  Do  you  not  know  me,  my  prinoe  ?" 

The  prince  emboldened  by  her  smiles,  or  impelled 
by  his  destiny,  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  gazed 
ardently,  3ret  wistfully,  in  her  face.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  expression  of  her  eyes  he  fancied  he  had 
seen  before,  but  when  or  where  be  could  not  call  to 
mind.  At  length  the  lady,  compassionating  his  per- 
plexity, again  anxiously  asked — 

'*  Do  you  remember  a  certain  little  gold-fish?" 

"  Rememb^  ?  I  shall  never  forget,"  and  his  eyes 
glistened. 

'*  Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  come  to  the 
cr>>tal  basin,  at  the  foot  of  the  shining  cascade,  and 
%(ay  all  day  long  fondling  a  little  gold-fish,  kissing  its 
eyes,  and  hiding  it  in  your  bosom?" 

**  Remember !"  cried  the  prince,  **  the  recollection 
constitutes  the  hope,  or  rather  the  despair,  of  my  life. 
Would  that  I  could  see  my  dear  little  companion 
again.  Methinks  I  should  then  be  happy,  or  at  least 
die  content." 

**Look  in  my  face — ^look  steadily,"  replied  the 
lady,  greatly  agitated. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  that  look  of  mutual  intelli- 
gence which  never  deceives,  disclosed  the  mystery. 
He  recognised  at  onoe  that  glance  of  mingled  love 
and  gratitude  he  had  so  oAen  seen  beaming  from  the 
.•toA  expressive  eyes  of  the  little  gold-fish.  He  started 
from  her  side,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

^*  Tell  me— tell  me !  art  not  thou  my  little  gold- 

**  I  am,"  rejoined  the  lady.  "  Once  thy  little  gold- 
fish, now  thy  faithful  and  devoted  handmaid,  the 
Princess  Violetta.  It  is  to  thy  constancy  I  am  in- 
<lei>ted  for  the  recovery  of  my  former  self;  and  such 
as  I  am,  I  will  be  to  thee  what  thou  chooeest  to 
make  me." 

**Mine  forever!  my  beloved,  my  adored  wife!" 
cried  the  prinoe,  as  he  folded  her  in  his  arms,  kissed 
her  as  he  was  wont  to  do  the  little  gold-fish,  and  at 
that  moment  reaped  the  reward  of  all  his  sufferings. 

After  enjoying  the  first  delights  of  mutual  love,  the 
princess  said  to  him,  *'  Doubtless  you  are  anxious  to 
know  how  I  came  to  be  transformed  into  a  fish;  and 
I  will  tell  you  now,  that  there  may  be  nothing  to  ex- 
plain hereafter.  I  must  begin  early,  for  my  misfor- 
tunes commenced  almost  at  my  birth.  I  am  the  only 
ciidd  of  Ring€rrabyail,in  whose  dominions  you  now 
are;  and  acoording  to  the  universal  custom  of  all 
ro3*aI  christenings,  a  great  many  fairies  were  invited 
:o  mine,  and  some  few  vulgar  things  came  without 
Invitation.  Among  the  latter  was  an  old  fairy,  so  ill- 
natured  and  malicious,  that,  though  very  powerful  to 
io  evil,  no  one  would  pay  her  the  least  attention ; 
lor  they  knew  that  no  kindness  could  conciliate  the 
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wicked  old  creature.  Of  course,  neither  my  father 
nor  mother  paid  her  the  least  attention,  or  made  her 
presents ;  and  no  one  spoke  a  word  to  her,  at  which 
she  flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  went  away  shaking 
her  wand,  and  mumbling  in  a  spiteful  manner,  *  Well, 
good  pec^le,  you  are  all  mighty  silent  now,  but  before 
long  you  shall  have  talking  enough,  I  promise  you !' 

"  Everybody  laughed  at  the  spiteful  old  woman — 
but  it  was  no  such  laughing  matter,  I  assure  you, 
my  prince ;  for  she  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  court,  I  began  to  talk 
with  such  volubility  that  nobody  could  keep  pace 
with  me.  First  I  scolded  the  nurse,  then  abused  the 
fairies,  and  finally  took  my  parents  to  task  roundly 
for  attempting  to  stop  me.  The  courtiers  tried  to 
persuade  them  that  this  was  only  an  omen  of  my  pre- 
cocious genius,  and  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  I  should 
one  day  become  the  wisest,  most  eloquent  princess 
in  the  world.  But  they  remembered  the  threat  of  the 
malicious  old  fairy,  and  became  exceeding  sorrowful. 
As  I  grew  up  my  volubility  increased;  I  talked  from 
morning  till  night,  and  all  night  too.  Sleeping  or 
waking,  it  was  just  the  same ;  and  my  voice  was  so 
loud  and  shrill  that  it  could  be  beard  all  over  the 
palace.  What  rendered  the  matter  still  worse,  I  was 
exceeding  ill-natured,  satirical,  and  witty,  insomuch, 
that  all  were  afraid  to  come  near  me;  and  I  was 
obliged  at  last  to  talk  to  myseli*.  It  is  necessary  I 
should  apprise  you  that  I  grew  up  to  great  beauty, 
and  by  the  time  I  was  sixteen,  many  of  the  neigh- 
boring princes  came  to  pay  their  addresses  to  me. 
But  I  never  gave  them  an  opportunity,  for  before 
they  could  open  their  lips,  I  poured  a  torrent  of 
satirical  reproaches  in  their  ears  that  struck  them  all 
dumb ;  insomuch,  that  it  was  said  some  of  them  never 
recovered  their  speech  aAerward.  Do  you  not  hate 
me,  my  prince,  for  being  such  a  termagant  ?" 

The  prinoe,  to  say  the  truth,  was  a  little  startled  at 
this  detail,  but  replied  with  a  look  that  was  perfectly 
satisfactory;  and  the  princess  proceeded  with  her 
story. 

"At  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  enchanter,  Cur- 
mudgeon, incited  by  the  report  of  my  beauty,  came 
to  pay  my  father  a  visit — my  mother  being  long  since 
dead.  He  at  first  sight  fell  violently  in  love,  and  de- 
manded me  in  marriage  of  my  father,  who,  though  a 
kind-hearted,  good  man,  was,  I  believe,  heartily  glad 
to  get  rid  of  me,  but  at  the  same  time  frankly  apprized 
him  of  my  infirmity.  *  O,  ho !'  answered  the  en- 
chanter, *  never  mind  that— I  shall  soon  cure  her,  I 
warrant  you.*  He  then  approached  to  make  his  de- 
claration, when,  being  exceedingly  provoked  at  his 
slighting  expressions,  which  I  had  overheard,  I  gave 
him  such  an  explosion  of  satire,  spleen,  and  ill-nature, 
as  he  had  never  probably  heard  before.  I  ridiculed 
his  pretensions,  scoffed  at  his  person,  despised  his 
offers,  and  defied  his  power,  until  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  Stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor,  waving 
his  hand,  and  muttering  some  cabalistic  words,  he 
at  length  cried  out  in  a  rage,  '  Be  dumb  forever  !  or 
at  least  till  such  time  as  some  prinoe  shall  be  fool 
enough  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  pine  away  until 
he  makes  no  shadow  in  the  sun.' 
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"  At  that  moment  I  found  m}^e1f  changed  into  a  gold- 
fish, and  swimming  in  the  crystal  basin  where  you 
first  saw  me.  How  long  I  remained  there  before  you 
made  your  appearance  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  that 
I  was  heartily  tired  of  my  loneliness,  and  at  first  felt 
the  loss  of  speech  very  severely.  I  rejoiced  when  I 
first  saw  you.  Your  caresses  penetrated  my  heart, 
and — you  must  forgive  me,  my  dear  prince — ^bul  when 
I  beheld  you  wasting  away  daily,  and  knew  it  was  for 
love  of  me,  my  happiness  grew  with  your  sorrows, 
for  I  felt  that  my  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  that 
I  should  live  to  reward  you  for  all  your  8ufi*ering8. 
The  day  the  sun  first  shone  full  into  the  crystal  basin, 
and  I  saw  that  you  cast  no  shadow  there,  you  may 
remember,  I  suddenly  darted  from  your  hand  and  dis- 
appeared. It  was  very  ungrateful,  but  I  could  not 
resist  my  destiny.  I  was  instantly  transformed  to  my 
original  likeness,  and — ^but  don*t  be  alarmed,  my 
prince,  for  I  assure  you  my  propensity  to  talking  was 
efiectually  and  forever  repressed,  by  the  long  habit  of 
silence  I  had  preserved  as  the  little  gold-fish.  I  was 
received  by  my  father  with  afi*ectionate  welcome, 
and — and  what  else  shall  I  say?  I  have  mourned 
your  absence  day  after  day,  until  I  almost  ceased  to 
hope  that  I  should  ever  see  you  again.  But,"  added 
the  princess,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  tenderness, 
'^  thou  hast  come  back  once  more  to  me — ^thou  hast 
sought  and  found  thy  little  gold-fish,  and  I  am 
happy." 

The  prince  had  scarcely  time  to  return  suitable  ac- 
knowledgments, and  vow  eternal  love,  when  ihey 
were  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  horn,  an- 
nouncing the  return  of  King  Grabyall  from  the  chase. 
The  princess  introduced  him  to  the  prince;  and  his 
majesty  being  in  high  good  humor,  having  been  very 


successful  that  morning,  beside  having  an  exceUest 
appetite  for  dinner,  received  him  most  graciously.  IT* 
ardent  prince  lost  no  time  in  declaring  his  love ;  and 
King  Grabyall,  knowing  that  he  had  been  chosen  to 
govern  the  territories  of  the  enchanter,  Curmudgeoo, 
beside  inheriting  all  his  vast  riches,  graciously  con- 
sented to  the  marriage.  He  did  this  the  more  willingly, 
knowing  from  late  experience  that  the  princess,  haviog 
fulfilled  the  denunciation  of  the  malicious  old  fairy, 
had  survived  her  infirmity. 

There  was  never  in  this  world  such  a  splendid  and 
happy  wedding ;  and  what  added  to  the  pleasure  of 
all  parties,  was  seeing  the  good  fairy,  Violecta,  enter 
the  superb  saloon  to  honor  the  ceremony. 

"  Welcome,  my  prince,"  said  she,  holding  out  her 
little,  delicate  hand,  "  I  congratulate  you ;  you  have 
triumphed  by  valor  and  constancy." 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  prince  inquired 
anxiously  whether  she  knew  aught  of  his  father,  and 
was  informed  that  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
good  King  Doddipol,  and  was  wasting  his  substance 
as  fast  as  possible,  by  giving  fiUa  to  the  bride,  and 
lending  great  sums  to  his  father-in-law.  Prince 
Violet  sighed  at  the  fate  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Hilk, 
but  in  good  time  forgot  all  his  griefs  in  the  arms  of 
love  and  beauty. 

The  Princess  Violetta  made  a  most  excellent  wife, 
and  never  afterward  talked  more  than  became  a  rea- 
sonable woman.  The  wicked  giant,  who,  it  should 
have  been  premised,  had  been  extricated  from  the 
moat,  and  finished  his  fit  of  sneesing,  being  freed 
from  the  diabolical  influence  of  the  enchanter,  Cur- 
mudgeon, took  the  pledge,  became  a  tetotailer,  and 
lived  ever  after  an  example  to  all  overgrown  monstere, 
past,  present,  and  future. 


THE    VESPER    BELL 


ST  PABK  BBKJAMXN. 


How  deep  and  monrnfally  at  eve^s  aweet  hoar 
The  bell  for  veapere  chimes  its  holiest  note, 

When  the  aoA  twilight  ^nds  its  soothing  power 
And  on  the  air  a  aiience  seems  to  float ! 

The  weary  wond'rer  knows  a  home  of  rest, 
He  toils  not  now  who  toiled  the  livelong  day, 

Friends  cherish  fondest  recollections,  bleat 
With  thoughts  of  them  whose  love  cannot  decay, 

The  beat  aflectiona  of  the  heart  are  told. 
We  greet  with  joy  our  dear,  domestic  hearth, 

And  think  how  strong  the  viewleaa  bonds  that  hold 
Unwearied  love  to  transient  things  of  Earth. 

And  visions  of  his  lyre  the  poet  sees 
At  this  lone  lime  of  Nature's  sweet  repose, 

When  fancied  music,  borne  on  every  breeze, 
JEolian-Iike,  with  ihriUing  sadness  flows. 


Oh,  then  move  thonghta,  the  holiest  and  best, 

O'er  the  soul's  calm  and  mild  serenity, 
Like  beauteous  birds  that  skim  along  the  breast 

Of  the  still  waters  in  some  waveless  sea. 

Where  that  deep  bell  sends  forth  its  solemn  tone. 
How  many  worship  at  Devotion's  shrine ! 

How  many  voices  rise  before  the  throne 
Whence  the  bright  glories  of  the  Godhead  ahine  ! 

Not  when  the  glories  of  th'  opening  day 
With  crimson  blushes  uaher  in  the  dawn, 

Not  when  the  noontide  ponn  its  deepest  ray 
On  forest,  glade,  blue  lake  and  emerald  lawn  ; 

Not  when  the  moonbeams  shed  their  ailvery  lisHl 

In  richest  lustre  over  copse  and  dell, 
Gome  sainted  hopes,  sweet  dreams  and  fancies  bright 

As  when  through  shadows  sounds  the  Vesper  Bell. 
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THE    TEACHER    TAUGHT. 


BT  XABT  8.  ADAIU. 


"  Thkee  months*  imprisonment !  Heigho!"  soUlo- 
qiiixed  Hanrey  Hall,  as  be  entered  tlie  school-room, 
and  surveyed  the  array  of  seats  before  him.  "  Well, 
poverty  is  a  crime  punished  not  only  by  one^s  state 
and  country,  but  by  the  whole  world.  Here  am  I 
longing  for  a  profession  which  shall  give  some  play 
to  my  mind,  which  shall  enable  me  to  take  a  stand 
among  men ;  and  now  to  purchase  that  profession  I 
must  *  teach  young  ideas*  till  the  requisite  sum  is  ob- 
uined.  The  daughters  oC  Darius  were  condemned 
for  the  murder  of  their  husbands  to  fill  leaky  vessels 
in  Tartarus— 4hat  is,  they  became  teachers!  It  is 
hard  that  those  who  have  neither  been  nor  murdered 
husbands  should  endure  like  punishment." 

Harvey  Hall  always  spoke  the  truth,  albeit  some- 
times the  truth  a  little  swollen  ;  so  he  was,  as  he  said, 
oondenined  to  a  temporary  reign  over  children  and 
spelling-books,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies— for 
the  expenses  of  which  the  limited  finances  of  his 
parents  would  not  suffice;  and  he  had  taken  the 
academy  at  L.,  with  the  due  announcement  of  all 
his  qualifications  in  the  county  newspaper. 

"  Some  bright  faces  here,*'  thought  he,  as  his  eyes 
glanced  over  those  of  his  scholars  upturned  to  him,  and 
rested  on  one  with  eyes  bright  enough  to  light  Cupid 
on  his  way  to  any  imtenanted  heart,  but  bearing  the 
expression  of  smothered  mirth,  never  relished  by 
those  who  do  not  happen  to  know  the  mot  d^enigme. 
Small  white  fingers  traced  something  rapidly  on  the 
slate,  which  was  then  given  to  a  young  lady,  who,  on 
the  perusal  of  its  characters,  gave  a  stified  laugh,  and 
buried  her  face  in  a  handkerchief.  But  the  author  of 
the  mischief,  whatever  it  was,  instantly  turned  to 
gravity,  and  met  the  searching  gaze  of  Hall  with  a 
demure  look  which  amused  him  not  a  little. 

'*  That  daughter  of  Ftirson  Hinton  finds  fun  enougli 
in  something.  I  wish  her  father  could  preach  her 
into  better  behavior.  She  is  the  most  troublesome 
^rite  I  have  in  school.  Young  ladies,"  he  said, 
assuming  all  the  dignity  of  his  position,  "  less  whisper- 
ing, and  more  attention  to  your  studies  would  con- 
duce to  your  improvement.** 

Annie  Hinton  and  her  chum  took  their  books,  and 
were  soon  apparently  absorbed  in  them.  Annie  met 
with  some  question  she  could  not  solve ;  and  taking 
her  book  to  the  teacher,  she  asked  an  explanation. 
It  was  given. 

"And  you  made  an  observation  just  now,  sir, 
which  I  wish  to  remember.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  repeat  it,**  she  added,  bending  toward  him  with  the 
greatest  mock  attention  and  deference. 

It  is  said  that  the  worst  reception  of  a  compliment 
is  to  request  its  repetition ;  and  the  remark  is  just  as 
applicable  to  a  reproof.  Certainly  Harvey  Hall  found 


it  so.  Impudence  he  could  have  met  successfully ; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  arch  air  of  respect,  so 
evidently  assumed,  and  in  the  polite  tone  accom- 
panying bright  eyes  wh<ch  vfould  almost  laugh  out, 
which  told  him  that  the  present  scene  would  figure  in 
some  aAer  frolic  formidable  enough  to  young  gentle- 
men who  are  never  proof  against  the  ridicule  of 
mirthful  girls  in  their  teens.  He  longed  to  laugh  with 
her  at  it  all,  but  an  assembled  school,  a  roguish  schohur, 
would  not  exactly  admit  of  this;  so,  coloring  a  little, 
and  then  provoked  at  himself  for  the  gossiping  blood 
which  betrayed  his  inward  embarrassment,  he  said, 

"  Oh,  merely  that  study  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
school-room  than  amusement.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  it  dwell  in  your  memory  and  practice.  Miss 
Hinton.*' 

Annie  bowed  gracefully,  gravely,  and  turned  away, 
but  not  before  Hall  mentally  resolved  never  to  ad- 
monish her  again  if  he  could  avoid  it 

When  the  day  for  compositions  came— that  bore 
which  all  parties  would  gladly  overlook  instead  of  look 
over — ^Hall,  dreading  trite  essays  on  all  the  hackneyed 
themes  of  school,  told  the  misses  under  his  charge  to 
write  on  any  thing  that  interested  them — they  might  de- 
scribe some  of  the  manners  and  customs  among  them. 

"  But  we  have  no  manners^  and  very  few  customs, 
Mr.  Hall,'*  said  Annie. 

"Well,  select  any  subject  that  pleases  yourself, 
Miss  Annie.** 

The  composition  was  on  Dignity,  and  was  so  ludi- 
crous, so  personal  a  description  of  it,  that  Mr.  Hall 
was  fairly  puzzled.  What  shall  I  say  to  this  merr}' 
damsel,  who  seems  to  turn  into  sport  all  I  say  or  do. 
I  cannot  correct  her. 

**  Miss  Hinton,  carry  this  home  to  your  father,  and 
see  if  he  says  it  is  a  proper  article  for  you  to  bring 
in  as  a  composition." 

The  next  day  it  'W'bs  returned  with,  "  My  father 
thinks  Dignity  one  <jf  the  finest  things  he  has  ever 
seen,"  she  said,  half  hesitating,  as  if  unwilling  to 
utter  such  praise,  but  looking  as  if  all  the  spirits  of 
fun  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  look  out  of  her  eyes. 
Of  course,  her  reverend  parent  had  never  had  a 
glimpse  of  it — and  this  her  teacher  very  well  knew. 

But  why  watch  her  with  more  interest  than  all 
the  "  well  behaved"  of  his  school  ?  In  accordance 
with  Scripture,  he  left  the  ninety  and  nine  just  ones, 
to  search  for  the  one  who  went  astray.  The  lessons 
she  recited  had  for  him  a  double  interest ;  the  days 
she  was  absent  were  like  the  dull,  gray  sky  of  autumn 
— nay,  several  times  he  even  acknowledged  to  him- 
self that  teaching  was  not  the  dull  routine  he  had  sup- 
posed, and  the  term  of  hii*  probation  had  not  the 
leaden  wings  he  had  anticipated. 
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But  there  was  an  apprehension  to  disturb  the  tenor 
of  his  thoughts,  and  fall  heavily  upon  bis  official  ca- 
pacity. He  had — yes,  he  certainly  had  seen  Annie 
Hinton  receive  a  billet  from  Charles  Lane;  and 
Charles  Lane  was  a  bright  youth — a  fine  scholar — 
ready  to  enter  college  the  next  term — and  just  her 
age.  It  was  wrong,  decidedly  wrong,  to  have  any 
silly  flirtations  between  mere  boys  and  girls — he  had 
always  considered  it  so;  but  now  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  how  strong  his  reasoning,  and  firm  his  opinions 
were  on  this  subject.  And  personal  experience  has 
an  extraordinary  power  in  giving  edge  to  moral  re- 
flections ;  how  it  draws  them  out  of  the  shade,  con- 
centrates and  clinches  them. 

Well,  Harvey  Hall  felt  really  grieved  that  scholars 
should  have  their  attention  drawn  away  from  their 
studies  by  such  nonsense  as  a  children's  love  afl*air. 
Charles  Lane  was  a  promising  boy  to  be  sure ;  but 
he  must  go  through  college,  and  be  settled  in  life  be- 
fore he  ought  to  think  of  fancying  any  one.  He 
might  become  dissipated — such  bright  boys  often  did ; 
or  fickle — in  short,  no  one  knew  which  rein  of  his 
character  the  future  might  pull.  And  Annie— pretty 
creature — ^who  could  not  pass  a  day  without  some 
mirthful  episode,  how  ridiculous  for  a  child  like  her 
to  think  of  selecting  a  lover !  her  mind  was  not  dis- 
ciplined at  all — her  taste  not  pronounced ;  she  might 
make  a  different  choice  when  she  really  knew  her 
own  wishes,  and  had  seen  more  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  entangle  herself  with  any  passing 
fancy  like  the  present — really  wrong  to  suflbr  a  child 
to  make  a  decision  by  which  the  womaii  must  abide. 
And  then  the  good  minister  would  be  shocked  to  see 
his  plaything,  Annie,  forming  any  foolish  attachment. 
Yes,  he  must  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  it.  But  how 
could  Parson  Hinton  be  so  blind  ?  The  other  evening 
when  he  called  there,  Charles  Lane  knocked  at  the 
door,  to  bring  a  slip  of  geranium,  which  he  had 
walked  several  miles  to  get  for  Annie ;  and  the  old 
gentleknan  only  said,  ^*  You  are  very  obliging,  Charles 
— drop  In  and  see  us  often."  So  strange,  not  to  know 
it  was  just  like  such  precocious  youths  to  fancy  them- 
selves in  love  with  every  pretty  girl.  So  laws  were 
enacted  stricter  than  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
against  all  billets  passed  in  school ;  as  if  Cupid,  had 
he  made  the  es&ay,  would  not  have  delighted  to 
jeopardize  all  regulations,  and  fly  in  the  face  of 
all  laws. 

One  day  as  Mr.  Hall  was  ascending  the  steps  to 
enter  school,  he  saw  Annie  give  Charles  Lane  a 
knitted  purse,  and  heard  her  say  something  about 
♦ '  the  phillipina."  As  I  said,  he  wt^ pri?ieipied  against 
such  interchange  of  sentiment,  or  gifts,  between  such 
children ;  but  the  present  instance  did  not  come  pre- 
cisely under  his  dominion,  being  07it  of  school — and 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  somewhat  cloudy 
brow.  Every  one  has  observed  how  much  the  sky 
of  his  feelings  influences  the  earth  of  reality.  If 
one  wakes  "out  of  tune"  in  the  morning,  the  events 
of  the  day  seldom  harmonize  him.  Let  you  walk 
out  in  a  city,  feeling  blue  and  burthened,  and  how 
many  things  conspire  to  annoy  you.  You  are  blinded 
by  dust,  or  contaminated  with  mud,  or  the  snow 


slumps,  or  your  feet  slip  at  every  step ;  a  child  is 
almost  run  over  in  the  street ;  people  jostle  rudely ; 
the  bell  tolls;  the  town-crier  seems  to  scream  at 
every  comer  where  )'ou  turn;  the  lady  you  par- 
ticularly admire  is  talking  with  vast  animation  to 

,  and  does  not  even  perceive  you ;  a  bow  thrown 

away ;  Mr.  Lawkens,  the  deaf  man,  will  cross  over 
to  speak  to  you,  but  cannot  hear  your  answer, 
although  you  have  repeated  it  the  third  time ;  a  gust 
of  "wind  blows  ofl*your  hat,  and  a  bore  holds  you  by 
the  button  to  tell  you,  what  you  well  knew,  the  elec- 
tion has  gone  against  your  favorite  candidate ;  -while 
you  inwardly  exclaim,  "misfortunes  never  come 
single." 

Our  pedagogue  had  a  hazy  atmosphere  around  his 
spirit  this  day — and  nothing  cleared  it.  The  recita- 
tions were  miserable,  and  the  boys  full  of  pranks — 
which  boys  are  heir  to ;  the  girls  were  any  thing  but 
book-intent.  The  class  in  chemistry  was  called, 
and  as  Mr.  Hall  was  performing  some  experiment^ 
on  the  apparatus,  he  said, 

"  Now,  when  I  apply  this,  you  will  see  that — it 
wont  go,"  he  added,  as  the  desired  result,  from  some 
cause,  failed. 

"  Certainly,  we  see  it," smilingly  whispered  Annie 
to  the  next  on  her  seat. 

The  sound  reached  Mr.  Hall,  already  mortified  by 
the  failure  of  the  experiment. 

"Miss  Hinton,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  stem 
tone,  "  take  your  books,  and  go  home." 

Annie  looked  surprised,  as  well  she  might,  and 
waited,  as  if  to  be  sure  she  did  not  misunderstand 
him.  The  attention  of  the  school  was  roused — there 
could  be  no  revocation — so  the  mandate  was  repeated, 
and  obeyed. 

Poor  Hall!  his  chemical  manipulations  were  no 
more  successful  that  day;  classes  were  called,  and 
heard  at  random.  The  small  scholars  thought  "  it 
was  a  grand  time — master  did  not  seem  to  mind 
them ;"  while  older  ones  wondered  at  his  unwonted 
himior.  Meanwhile  his  reflections  were  any  thing 
but  agreeable.  How  could  he  have  been  so  har^h 
for  such  a  trifle,  and  ungentlemanly  too.  All  Annie's 
faults  were  the  mere  exuberance  of  a  joyous  spirit ; 
and  she  was  quick  to  acknowledge  and  regret  them ; 
and  yet  he  had  not  expostulated,  but  abruptly  com- 
manded her  to  leave.  How  she  must  despise  him ! 
And  she  had  a  great  deal  of  sensibility ;  he  bad  seen 
the  color  suffuse  her  face,  and  the  tears  glisten  in  her 
dark  eyes,  when  a  tale  of  sorrow  or  delicious  poem 
had  excited  her  emotion.  Perhaps  she  was  at  that 
very  moment  weeping  at  his  harshness;  and  then 
proofs  of  interest  in  Aim,  albeit  she  was  a  laughter- 
loving  spirit,  stole  over  his  memory.  He  thought  of 
an  evening  he  had  lately  passed  at  her  house,  when 
his  conversation  seemed  to  rivet  her  attention, 
although  he  afterward  heard  her  say,  "  There !  Mary 
Jane  has  a  party  to-night,  and  I  entirely  forgot  it  until 
too  late.  Well,  I  have  enjoyed  myself  better  here.*' 
And  A«,  the  ingrate !  how  had  he  returned  it,  by  un- 
warrantable rudeness!  She  was  just  beginning  to 
talk  to  him  with  confiding  frankness  of  her  books, 
her  tastes,  and  opening  to  his  study  a  mind  as  weli 
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worth  it  as  the  cfaanging  lovelinew  of  her  face^ 
wbeo  this  folly  had  destroj-ed  it  all.  And  what  would 
the  good  minister  say  ?  He  who  had  received  him  so 
kindly ;  so  hospitably  told  him  to  come  to  him  at  any 
and  all  times  when  he  could  be  of  assistance— what 
would  he  say  to  have  his  pet,  at  once  his  amusemeot 
and  pride,  turned  out  of  school  like  any  common 
urchin? 

Oh!  how  the  hours  of  school  dragged.  Every 
moment  seemed  to  bear  a  weight  of  lead,  and  carry 
to  the  luckless  teacher  a  thousand  arrows  poisoned 
by  self-reproach.  No  sooner  was  his  fiat  of  release 
obcaioed,  than  with  mingled  regret  and  apprehension, 
he  wended  his  steps  to  the  parsonage.  He  knocked 
at  the  door,  desired  to  see  Mr.  Hinton,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly shown  up  into  his  study. 

"  He  looks  as  if  something  lay  on  his  mind,*'  thought 
the  clerg^yman,  as  he  saw  him  enter,  and  advanced 
to  shake  hands  with  him.  *'  Perhaps  he  is  consider- 
ing the  concerns  of  his  soul.  Heaven  help  me  to 
counsel  him  aright !"  and  there  was  an  unusual  kind- 
liness in  his  tone,  as  he  urged  him  to  be  seated,  which 
was  "  heaping  coals  of  fire"  on  the  head  of  the 
conscience-stricken  teacher. 

A  pause.    "  I  am— I  have  called— I  regret—" 

*'  Ah,  yes,"  mentally  ejaculated  the  old  man,  "  he 
feels  the  burden  of  sin,  and  is  under  conviction, 
Isee— " 

^'  In  short,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  at  this 
lime,  but  I—" 

*^  Speak  out  freely,  my  dear  young  man,"  said  bis 
benignant  liiitener. 

Is  it  possible  he  does  not  know  what  has  passed  ? 

"  I  regret  to  say  that,  vexed  by  the  inattention  of 
the  scholars,  and  by  whisf^eriug,  in  which  Miss  Annie 
joined,  I  hastily  told  her  to  leave  school." 

*^  Told  my  daughter  Annie  to  leave  school !" 


The  door  of  the  study  was  thrown  open,  and  Annie 
danced  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  bonnet  hang* 
ing  on  her  arm,  fiowere  in  her  hair,  and  a  bouquet  in 
her  hand,  fresh  from  the  woods  in  which  she  had 
been  rambling.  "  Father !  father !"  she  stopped,  and 
gaaed  first  at  her  father,  and  then  at  Mr.  Hall,  with 
a  mingled  expression  of  regret  and  surprise.  Her 
long  walk  that  aAemoon  had  given  her  a  heightened 
odor;  and  the  varied  feelings  which  moved  her 
were  clearly  depicted  on  her  face. 

''Come  here,  Annie,"  said  Hall,  extending  his 
hand,  "  come  here,  and  say  you  forgive  the  rudeness 
of  this  aAemoon."  She  hesitated  an  instant — ^the 
crimson  deepened  on  her  cheek,  and  the  lip  slightly 
trembled;  then  looking  up  with  one  of  her  own 
radiant  smiles,  she  gave  her  small,  white  hand  to 
the  teacher. 

Not  long  after  he  made  another  visit  to  the  good 
minister's  study,  not,  indeed,  to  ask  forgiveness  for 
turning  Annie  out  of  school,  but  to  beg  permission  to 
transplant  her  one  day  to  a  home  of  his  own.  What- 
ever was  said,  we  suspect  Annie  might  have  served 
as  ''  an  instance  in  point"  for  that  rather  broad  gene- 
raliiation  of  SwiA, 

"  No  girl  is  pleased  with  what  is  taught 
Bat  has  tlu  Uackw  hi  her  thought." 

"  Young  gentlemen,"  said  Harvey  Hall,  (Judge  Hall 
then,)  when  some  years  aAerward  two  or  three  of 
his  Uiw  students  were  spending  the  evening  at  his 
hospitable  mansion,  "  yoimg  gentlemen,  never  regret 
the  necessity  of  exerting  yourself  in  order  to  obtain 
your  profession;  for  beside  the  habit  of  self-help 
thus  formed,  which  is  invaluable,  you  may,"  he 
added,  glancing  archly  at  the  face,  fair  as  ever,  of 
her  who  sat  with  muslin  stitchery  by  the  centre-table, 
"  meet  with  a  wayside  rose  as  precious  as  Annie." 
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(FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    LAMARTINE.) 


CbaiK !  wBleh  with  me  this  sanbeam,  as  o'er  the  moss  bank 

green 
It  glides,  and  enters  swlAIy  the  foliage  dark  between ; 
Resting  its  golden  lever,  of  mystic  length  and  line. 
Upon  the  dewy  herbage,  in  an  obllqae  decline : 
Toward  its  moving  eolonm  the  snonen  of  tha  flowexa 
'Whirl,  as  by  strcwg  attraction ;  and  through  the  daylight 

hoars 
Gay  insects,  azure  atoms,  with  every-colored  wing. 
Swim  *mid  the  light,  slUl  lending  fresh  sparkles  as  they 

spring. 

See !  bow  in  cadeneed  measare  they  graviute  below. 
Now  linking,  then  unlinking,  in  qniek,  harmonions  flow ; 
Of  Plato's  worlds  kleal  the  semblance  here  appears. 
Those  worlds  that  danced  in  circles  to  the  music  of  the 

spheres : 
So  small  is  every  atom,  amid  yon  countless  band, 
Thai  hosts  of  them  were  needfnl  to  make  a  gtain  of  sand ; 
They  form  the  lowest  step  of  that  brilliant  ladder  trod, 
Aseeading  from  the  light  mote  to  the  all-present  God. 
4* 


And  yet  a  separate  being  exists  in  every  part, 
Within  each  airy  globule  there  dwells  a  beating  heart ; 
One  world,  perchance,  presiding  o*er  worlds  unnumbered, 

free. 
To  which  the  lightning's  passage  is  an  eternity  j 
Yet,  doubtless,  eaeh  enjoying,  within  their  drop  of  space, 
Days,  nights,  in  all  fulfilling  their  order  and  their  place ; 
And  while  in  wondrons  ecstasy,  man's  throbbing  eye  looks 

on, 
A  thousand  worlds  are  ended,  their  desliuies  are  won ! 

O  God !  how  vast  the  sources  whieh  feed  such  life  and 


How  piercing  is  that  vision  which  marks  out  every  breath ; 
How  infinite  that  Spirit  which  cherishes  each  grade ; 
And  more  than  all,  how  boundless  that  love,  free,  unrepaid, 
Which  nurtures  into  being  each  particle  that  floats, 
Descending  from  far  sun- worlds  to  microscopic  motes ; 
O  God  !  so  grand  and  awful  in  yonder  little  ray. 
What  thought  dare  seek  to  fathom  the  blaze  of  thy  full 
day  r  MABT  X.  UB. 


A\ 
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OR,  ROSE  BITDD. 

Ay,  now  I  am  in  Arden :  the  nore  fool 

Ij  when  I  wu  Ht  home  I  was  in  a  belter  place ;  but 

Travelera  must  be  content.    At  Yov  Likx  It. 

BT  THI  AVTHOK  OV  "  Pa.0T|''  **  BKB  moVXE,"  *' TWO  AOMIKJlLS,"  "  WUfO-UID-WUlO,"  "  KILM  WAU^UtOVOSfi,"  XTC 


[Entered,  aeoonUng  to  the  Act  of  CoogreM,  in  the  year  1846,  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  the  Clerk*!  Oftce  of  the 
Diftriot  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York.] 
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PART  XV. 


The  screame  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife, 

The  blow,  the  grasp,  the  horrid  cry. 
The  panting,  throttled  praver  for  life, 

The  dying*8  heaving  sign, 
The  murderer's  curse,  the  dead  man's  fixed,  still  glare, 
And  fear's  and  death's  cold  sweat— they  all  are  there. 
Matthkw  Lks. 

It  was  high  time  that  Capt.  Spike  should  arrive 
when  his  foot  touched  the  bottom  of  the  yawl.  The 
men  were  getting  impatient  and  anxious  to  the  last 
degree,  and  the  power  of  Senor  Montefalderon  to 
control  them  was  lessening  each  instant.  They  heard 
the  rending  of  timber,  and  the  grinding  on  the  coral, 
even  more  distinctly  than  the  captain  himself,  and 
feared  that  the  brig  would  break  up  while  they  lay 
alongside  of  her,  and  crush  them  amid  the  ruins.  Then 
the  spray  of  the  seas  that  broke  over  the  weather  side 
of  the  brig,  fell  like  rain  upon  them ;  and  every  body  in 
the  boat  was  already  as  wet  as  if  exposed  to  a  violent 
shower.  It  was  well,  therefore,  for  Spike  that  he  de- 
scended into  the  boat  as  he  did,  for  another  minute's 
delay  might  have  brought  about  his  own  destruction. 

Spike  felt  a  chill  at  his  heart  when  he  looked  about 
him  and  saw  the  condition  of  the  yawl.  So  crowded 
were  the  stem-sheets  into  which  be  had  descended, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  found  room  to  place  his 
feet ;  it  being  his  intention  to  steer.  Jack  was  ordered 
to  get  into  the  eyes  of  the  boat,  in  order  to  give  him  a 
seat.  The  thwarts  were  crowded,  and  three  or  four 
of  the  people  had  placed  themselves  in  the  very  bonom 
of  the  little  craft,  in  order  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  way,  as  well  as  in  readiness  to  bail  out 
water.  So  seriously,  indeed,  were  all  the  seamen  im- 
pressed with  the  gravity  of  this  last  duty,  that  neariy 
every  man  had  taken  with  him  some  vessel  fit  for 
such  a  purpose.  Rowing  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  there  being  no  space  for  the  movement  of 
the  arms.  The  yawl  was  too  low  in  the  water,  more- 
over, for  such  an  operation  in  so  heavy  a  sea.  In  all, 
eighteen  persons  were  squeezed  into  a  little  craft  that 
would  have  been  sufficiently  loaded,  for  moderate 
weather  at  sea,  with  its  four  oarsmen  and  as  many 
sitters  in  the  stem-sheets,  with,  perhaps,  one  in  the 
eyes  to  bring  her  more  on  an  even  keel.  In  other 
words,  she  had  just  twice  the  weight  in  her,  in  living 


freight,  that  it  would  have  been  thought  prudent  to  re- 
ceive in  so  small  a  craH,  in  an  ordinary  time,  in  or  oui 
of  a  port.  In  addition  to  the  human  beings  enumerated, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  baggage,  nearly  every  indi- 
vidual having  had  the  forethought  to  provide  a  few 
clothes  for  a  change.  The  food  and  water  did  not 
amoimt  to  much,  no  more  having  been  provided  than 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  captain,  together  with 
the  four  men  with  whom  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
abandon  the  brig.  The  efiect  of  all  this  cargo  was  to 
bring  the  yawl  quite  low  in  the  water;  and  every  sea- 
faring man  in  her  had  the  greatest  apprehensions  ab«>ut 
her  being  able  to  float  at  all  when  she  got  out  from  under 
the  lee  of  the  Swash,  or  into  the  troubled  water.  Try 
it  she  must,  however,  and  Spike,  in  a  reluctant  and 
hesitating  manner,  gave  the  final  order  to  '*  Shove  off!'' 

The  yawl  carried  a  lugg,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
boats  at  sea,  and  the  first  blast  of  the  breeze  upon  ii 
satisfied  Spike  that  his  present  enterprise  was  one  of 
the  most  (hingerous  of  any  in  which  he  had  ever  been 
engaged.  The  pufiis  of  wind  were  quite  as  much  as 
the  boat  would  bear;  but  this  he  did  not  mind,  as  he 
was  nmning  off  before  it,  and  there  was  little  danger 
of  the  yawl  capsizing  with  such  a  weight  in  her.  It 
was  also  an  advantage  to  have  swift  way  on,  to  pre- 
vent the  combing  waves  from  shooting  into  the  boat, 
though  the  wind  itself  scarce  outstrips  the  send  of  the 
sea  in  a  stiff  blow.  As  the  yawl  cleared  the  brig  and 
began  to  feel  the  united  power  of  the  wind  and  waves. 
the  following  short  dialogue  occurred  between  the 
boatswain  and  Spike. 

"  I  dare  not  keep  my  eyes  off  the  breakers  ahead.** 
the  captain  commeooed,  "and  must  trust  to  you. 
Strand,  to  report  what  is  going  on  among  the  man-of- 
war's  men.    What  is  the  ship  about  V* 

'*  Reefing  her  top-sails  just  now,  sir.  All  thret: 
are  on  the  caps,  and  the  vessel  is  laying-too,  in  a 
manner." 

"And  her  boats?" 

"I  see  none,  sir— ay,  ay,  there  they  come  from 
alongside  of  her  in  a  little  fleet !  There  are  four  ot" 
them,  sir,  and  all  are  coming  down  before  the  wind, 
wing  and  wing,  carrying  their  luggs  reefed." 

"  Ours  ought  to  be  reefed  by  rights,  too,  but  wis 
dare  not  stop  to  do  it ;  and  these  iitfemal  oombing^  seas 
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teem  ready  to  glaaoe  aboard  us  with  all  the  way  we 
can  gather.  Stand  by  to  bail,  men ;  we  must  paw 
tbrough  a  strip  of  white  water— there  is  no  help  for  it 
God  iseod  that  we  go  clear  of  the  rocks !" 

All  this  was  fearfully  true.  The  adventurers  were 
not  yet  more  than  a  cable's  length  from  the  brig,  and 
they  found  themselves  so  completely  environed  with 
the  breakers  as  to  be  compelled  to  go  through  them. 
No  maa  in  his  senses  would  ever  have  come  into  such 
a  place  at  all,  except  in  the  most  unavoidable  circum- 
stances; and  it  was  with  a  species  of  despair  that  the 
seamen  of  the  yawl  now  saw  their  little  craft  go 
plungingr  into  the  foam. 

But  Spike  n^^eoted  no  precaution  that  experience 
or  skill  oould  suggest  He  had  chosen  his  spot  with 
coolness  and  judgment.  As  the  boat  rose  on  the  seas 
he  looked  eagerly  ahead,  and  by  giving  it  a  timely 
sheer,  he  hit  a  sort  of  channel,  where  there  was  suffi- 
cient water  to  carry  them  clear  of  the  rock,  and 
where  the  breakers  were  less  dangerous  than  in  the 
ahoaier  places.  The  passage  lasted  about  a  minute ; 
and  so  serious  was  it,  that  scarce  an  individual 
breathed  imtil  it  was  eSected.  No  human  skill  couM 
prevent  the  water  from  combing  in  over  the  gunwales ; 
and  when  the  danger  was  passed,  the  yawl  was  a 
third  filled  with  water.  There  was  no  time  or  plaoe 
to  pause,  but  on  the  little  craft  was  dragged  almost 
gunwale  to,  the  breeae  coming  against  the  \vigg  in  pufis 
that  threatened  to  take  the  maat  out  of  her.  All  hands 
were  bailing;  and  even  Biddy  used  her  hands  to  aid 
in  throiiring  out  the  water. 

*<Thi8  is  no  time  to  hesitate,  men,"  said  Spike, 
sternly.  "  Every  thing  must  go  overboard  but  the 
food  and  water.  Away  with  them  at  onoe,  and  with 
awilL" 

It  was  a  proof  how  completely  all  hands  were 
ahirmed  by  this,  the  first  experiment  in  the  breakers, 
that  not  a  man  stayed  his  band  a  single  moment,  bat 
each  threw  into  the  sea,  without  an  instant  of  hesita- 
tion, every  article  he  had  broue^t  with  him  and  had 
hoped  to  save.  Biddy  parted  with  the  carpet-bag,  and 
Senor  Montefalderon,  feeling  the  importance  of  ex- 
ample, committed  to  the  deep  a  small  writing-desk 
that  he  had  placed  on  his  knees.  The  doubloons  alone 
remained,  safe  in  a  little  locker  where  Spike  had 
deposited  them  along  with  his  own. 

"Whet  news  astern,  boatswain?"  demanded  the 
captain,  as  soon  as  this  imminent  danger  was  passed, 
absohitely  afraid  to  turn  his  eyes  off  the  dangevs  ahead 
a  sii^e  instant    "How  eome  on  the  man-of- 
war's  men?" 

"  They  are  running  down  in  a  body  toward  the 
wreck,  though  one  of  their  boats  does  seem  to  be 
sheering  out  of  the  line,  as  if  getting  into  our  wake. 
It  is  hard  to  say,  sir,  for  they  are  still  a  good  bit  to 
windward  of  the  wreck." 
"  And  the  Molly,  Strand?" 
«  Why,  sir,  the  Molly  seams  to  be  breaking  up 
&st ;  as  well  as  I  can  see,  she  has  broke  in  two  just 
abaft  the  fore-chains,  and  cannot  hold  together  in  any 
shape  at  all  many  minutes  longer." 

This  information  drew  a  deep  groan  from  Spike, 
and  the  eye  of  every  seaman  in  the  boat  was  turned 


in  melancholy  on  the  object  they  were  so  (ast  leaving 
behind  them.  The  yawl  could  not  be  said  to  be  sailing 
very  rapidly,  considering  the  power  of  the  wind, 
^iiich  was  a  little  gale,  for  she  was  much  too  deep 
for  that ;  but  she  left  the  wreck  so  fast  as  already  to 
render  objects  on  board  her  indistinct.  Everybody 
saw  that,  like  an  overburthened  steed,  she  had  more 
to  get  along  with  than  she  could  well  bear;  and,  de- 
pendent as  seamen  usually  are  on  the  judgment  and 
orders  of  their  superiors,  even  in  the  direst  emer- 
gencies, the  least  experienced  man  in  her  saw  that 
their  chances  of  final  escape  from  drowning  were  of 
the  most  doubtful  nature.  The  men  looked  at  eadi 
other  in  a  way  to  express  their  feelings;  and  the  mo- 
ment seemed  favorable  to  Spike  to  confer  with  his 
confidential  sea-dogs  in  private ;  but  more  Whitewater 
was  also  ahead,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
it,  since  no  opening  was  visible  by  which  to  avoid  it 
He  deferred  his  purpose,  consequently,  imtil  this 
danger  was  escaped. 

On  this  occasion  Spike  saw  but  little  opportunity 
to  select  a  place  to  get  through  the  breakers,  though 
the  spot,  as  a  whole,  was  not  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind.  The  reader  will  understand  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  boat  at  all,  in  white  water,  was  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  rocks  all  around  it  lay  so 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  agitating  the  element  very  seriously,  and  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  near  the  lee  side  of  the  reef.  Had 
the  breakers  been  of  the  magnitude  of  those  which 
are  seen  where  the  deep  rolling  billows  of  the  ocean 
first  meet  the  weather  side  of  shoals  or  rocks,  a  craft 
of  that  sise,  and  so  loaded,  could  not  possibly  have 
passed  the  first  line  of  white  water  without  filling. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  breakers  she  had  to  contend 
with  were  sufficiently  formidable,  aad  they  brought 
with  them  the  certainly  that  the  boat  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  striking  the  bottom  at  any  moment.  Places 
like  those  in  which  Mulford  had  waded  on  the  reef, 
while  it  was  Calm,  would  now  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  strongest  frame,  since  human  powers  were  insuffi- 
cient long  to  withaiand  the  force  of  such  waves  as  did 
glance  over  even  these  shallows. 

"  Look  out !"  cried  Spike,  as  the  boat  again  plunged 
in  among  the  white  water.  **  Keep  bailing,  men — 
keep  bailing." 

The  men  did  bail,  and  the  danger  was  over  afanost  as 
soon  as  encountered.  Somethiag  like  a  cheer  burst 
out  of  the  chest  of  Spike,  when  he  saw  deeper  water 
around  him,  and  fancied  he  could  now  trace  a  channel 
that  would  carry  him  quite  beyond  the  extent  of  the 
reef.  It  was  arrested,  only  half  uttered,  however,  by  a 
communication  from  the  boatswain,  who  sat  on  a 
midship  thwart,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eye  on  the 
brig  and  the  boats. 

**  There  goes  the  Molly's  masts,  sir !  Both  have 
gone  together ;  and  as  good  sticks  was  they,  before 
them  bomb-shells  passed  lhroi]gh  our  rigging,  as  was 
ever  stepped  in  a  keelson." 

The  eheer  was  changed  to  something  like  a  groan, 
while  a  murmur  ot  regret  passed  through  the  boat 

"What  news  from  the  man-of-war's  men,  boat- 
swain? Do  they  still  stand  down  on  a  mere  wreck?" 
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"  No,  sir ;  they  seem  to  give  it  up,  and  are  getting 
out  their  oars  to  pull  back  to  their  ship.  A  pretty 
time  they  *li  have  of  it,  too.  The  cutter  that  gets  to 
windward  haU*  a  mile  in  an  hour,  ag*in  such  a  sea, 
and  such  a  breeze,  must  be  well  pulled  and  better 
steered.    One  chap,  however,  sir,  seems  to  hold  on." 

Spike  now  ventured  to  look  behind  him,  com- 
manding an  experienced  band  to  take  the  helm.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  change  places  with 
the  man  he  had  selected  to  come  aft,  which  brought 
him  on  a  thwart  alongside  of  the  boatswain  and  one 
or  two  other  of  his  confidents.  Here  a  whispered 
conference  took  place,  which  lasted  several  minutes, 
Spike  appearing  to  be  giving  instructions  to  the  men. 

By  this  time  the  yawl  was  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  wreck,  all  the  man-of-war  boats  but  one  had 
lowered  their  sails,  and  were  pulling  slowly  and  with 
great  labor  back  toward  the  ship,  the  cutter  that  kept 
on,  evidently  laying  her  course  after  the  yawl,  instead 
of  standing  on  toward  the  wreck.  The  brig  was  break- 
ing up  fast,  with  every  probability  that  nothing  would 
be  left  of  her  in  a  few  more  minutes.  As  for  the  yawl, 
while  clear  of  the  white  water,  it  got  along  without 
receiving  many  seas  aboard,  though  the  men  in  its 
bottom  were  kept  bailing  without  intermission.  It 
appeared  to  Spike  that  so  long  as  they  remained  on 
the  reef,  and  could  keep  clear  of  breakers — a  most 
difficult  thing,  however — ^they  should  fare  better  than 
if  in  deeper  water,  where  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and 
the  combing  of  the  waves,  menaced  so  small  and  so 
deep-loaded  a  craA  with  serious  danger.  As  it  was, 
two  or  three  men  could  barely  keep  the  boat  clear, 
working  incessantly,  and  much  of  the  time  with  a 
foot  or  two  of  water  in  her. 

Josh  and  Simon  had  taken  their  seats,  side  by  side, 
with  that  sort  of  dependence  and  submission  that 
causes  the  American  black  to  abstain  from  mingling 
with  the  whites  more  than  might  appear  seemly. 
They  were  squeezed  on  to  one  end  of  the  thwart  by 
a  couple  of  robust  old  sea-dogs,  who  were  two  of  the 
very  men  with  whom  Spike  had  been  in  consultation. 
Beneath  that  very  thwart  was  stowed  another  confi- 
dent, to  whom  communications  had  also  been  made. 
These  men  had  sailed  long  in  the  Swash,  and  having 
been  picked  up  in  various  ports,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  brig  had  wanted  hands,  they  were  of  nearly 
as  many  difierent  nations  as  they  were  persons. 
Spike  had  obtained  a  great  ascendency  over  them  by 
habit  and  authority,  and  his  suggestions  were  now 
received  as  a  sort  of  law.  As  soon  as  the  conference 
was  ended,  the  captain  returned  to  the  heUn. 

A  minute  more  passed,  during  which  the  captain 
was  anxiously  surveying  the  reef  ahead,  and  the 
state  of  things  astern.  Ahead  was  more  white  water — 
the  last  before  they  should  get  clear  of  the  reef;  and 
astern  it  was  now  settled  that  the  cutter  that  held  on 
through  the  dangers  of  the  place,  was  in  chase  of  the 
yawl.  That  Mulford  was  in  her  Spike  made  no 
doubt;  and  the  thought  embittered  even  his  present 
calamities.  But  the  moment  had  arrived  for  some- 
thing decided.  The  white  water  ahead  was  much 
more  formidable  than  any  they  had  passed ;  and  the 
boldest  seaman  there  gazed  at  it  with  dread.    Spike 


made  a  sign  to  the  boatswain,  and  commenced  the 
execution  of  his  dire  project. 

^*  I  say,  you  Josh,"  called  out  the  captain,  in  the 
authoritative  tones  that  are  so  familiar  to  all  on  board 
a  ship,  **  pull  in  that  fender  that  is  dragging  along- 
side." 

Josh  leaned  over  the  gunwale,  and  reported  that 
there  was  no  fender  out.  A  malediction  followed, 
also  so  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  ships,  and 
the  black  was  told  to  look  again.  This  time,  as  had 
been  expected,  the  negro  leaned  with  his  bead  and 
body  far  over  the  side  of  the  yawl,  to  look  for  that 
which  had  no  existence,  when  two  of  the  men  be- 
neath the  thwart  shoved  his  legs  after  them.  Joeh 
screamed,  as  he  found  himself  going  into  the  'water, 
with  a  sort  of  confused  consciousness  of  the  truth; 
and  Spike  called  out  to  Simon  to  "catch  hold  of  his 
brother-nigger."  The  cook  bent  forward  to  obey, 
when  a  similar  assault  on  his  legs  from  beneath  the 
thwart,  sent  him  headlong  afler  Josh.  One  of  the 
younger  seamen,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  sprang 
up  to  rescue  Simon,  who  grasped  his  extended  band, 
when  the  too  generous  fellow  was  pitched  headlong 
from  the  boat. 

All  this  occurred  in  less  than  ten  seconds  of  time, 
and  so  unexpectedly  and  naturally,  that  not  a  soul 
beyond  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  had  the  least 
suspicion  it  was  any  thing  but  an  accident.  Some 
water  was  shipped,  of  necessity,  but  the  boat  was 
soon  bailed  free.  As  for  the  victims  of  this  vile  con* 
spiracy,  they  disappeared  amid  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  reef,  struggling  with  each  other.  Each  and  all 
met  the  common  fate  so  much  the  sooner,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  impeded  their  own  efforts. 

The  yawl  was  now  relieved  from  about  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  weight  it  had  carried — Simoa 
weighing  two  hundred  alone,  and  the  youngish  sea- 
man being  large  and  full.  So  intense  does  himiaa 
selfishness  get  to  be,  in  moments  of  great  emergency, 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  most  of  those  who  remained, 
secretly  rejoiced  that  they  were  so  far  benefitted  by  the 
loss  of  their  fellows.  The  Senior  Montefalderon  viras 
seated  on  the  aftermost  thwart,  with  his  legs  in  the 
stem-sheets,  and  consequently  with  his  back  toward 
the  negroes,  and  he  fully  believed  that  what  had  hap- 
pened was  purely  accidental. 

**  Let  us  lower  our  sail,  Don  Esteban,"  he  cried, 
eagerly,  "and  save  the  poor  fellovra." 

Something  very  like  a  sneer  gleamed  on  the  dark 
countenance  of  the  captain,  but  it  suddenly  changed 
to  a  look  of  assent 

"Good!"  he  said,  hastily— " spring  forward,  Doa 
Wan,  and  lower  the  sail — stand  by  the  oars,  men !'' 

Without  pausing  to  reflect,  the  generous-hearte^ 
Mexican  stepped  on  a  thwart,  and  began  to  wal^ 
rapidly  forward,  steadying  himself  by  placing  hk 
hands  on  the  heads  of  the  men.  He  was  sufiSsrcd  to 
get  as  far  as  the  second  thwart,  or  past  most  of  the 
conspirators,  when  his  legs  were  seized  from  behind 
The  truth  now  flashed  on  him,  and  grasping  two  a 
the  men  in  his  front,  who  knew  nothing  of  Spike'i 
dire  scheme,  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  holdini 
to  their  jackets.    ThuB  assailed,  those  men  seixei 
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Others  with  tike  intent,  and  an  awftil  struggle  filled  all 
that  part  of  tiie  craft.  At  this  dread  instant  the  boat 
glanced  into  the  white  water,  shipping  so  much  of 
the  element  as  nearly  to  swamp  her,  and  taking  so 
wild  a  sheer  as  nearly  to  broach-to.  This  last  cir- 
can»tanoe  probably  saved  her,  fearful  as  was  the 
danger  for  the  moment.  Everybody  in  the  middle  of 
the  yawl  was  rendered  desperate  by  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  danger  incurred,  and  the  men  from  the 
bottom  rose  in  their  might,  nndemeath  the  combatants, 
when  a  common  plunge  was  made  by  all  who  stood 
erect,  one  dragging  overboard  another,  each  a  good 
deal  hastened  by  the  assault  from  beneath,  tmtil  no 
less  than  five  were  gone.  Spike  got  his  helm  up,  the 
boat  fell  off,  and  away  from  the  spot  it  flew,  clearing 
the  breakers,  and  reaching  the  northern  wall-like 
margin  of  the  reef  at  the  next  instant.  There  was 
now  a  moment  when  those  who  remained  coold 
Iffeathe,  and  dared  to  look  behind  them. 

The  great  plunge  had  been  made  in  water  so  riioal, 
that  the  boat  had  barely  escaped  being  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  coral.  Had  it  not  been  so  suddenly 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  near  a  thousand  pounds 
in  weight,  it  is  probaUe  that  this  calamity  would  have 
befallen  it,  the  water  received  on  board  contribut- 
ing so  much  to  weigh  it  down.  The  struggle  between 
these  victims  ceased,  however,  the  moment  they 
went  over.  Finding  bottom  for  their  feet,  they  re- 
leased each  other,  in  a  desperate  hope  of  prolonging 
life  by  wading.  Two  or  three  held  out  their  arms, 
aad  shouted  to  Spike  to  return  and  pick  them  up. 
This  dreadful  scene  lasted  but  a  single  instant,  for  the 
waves  dashed  one  after  another  from  his  feet,  con- 
tinually forcing  them  all,  as  they  occasionally  le- 
gained  their  footing,  toward  the  margin  of  the  reef, 
and  finally  washing  them  oflT  it  into  deep  water.  No 
human  power  could  enable  a  man  to  swim  back  to 
the  rocks,  once  to  leeward  of  them,  in  the  face  of 
soch  seas,  and  so  heavy  a  blow;  and  the  miserable 
wretches  disappeared  in  succession,  as  their  strength 
became  exhaused,  in  the  depths  of  the  gulf. 

Not  a  word  had  been  uttered  while  this  terrific 
scene  waa  in  the  course  of  occurrence ;  not  a  word 
was  uttered  for  some  time  afterward.  Gleams  of 
grim  satisfaction  had  been  seen  on  the  countenances 
of  the  boatswain,  and  his  associates,  when  the 
success  of  their  nefarious  project  was  first  assured; 
bat  they  soon  disappeared  m  looks  of  horror,  as 
they  witnessed  the  struggles  of  the  drowning  men. 
Nevertheless,  human  selfishness  was  strong  within 
them  all,  and  none  there  was  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
perceive  how  moch  better  were  the  chances  of  the 
vawl  norw  than  it  had  been  on  quitting  the  wreck. 
The  weight  of  a  large  ox  bad  been  taken  from  it, 
counting  that  of  all  the  eight  men  drowned;  and  as 
for  the  water  shipped,  it  was  soon  bailed  back  again 
into  the  eea.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  the  yawl  in  a 
better  condition  to  resist  the  waves,  but  it  sailed  ma- 
ierially  faster  than  it  had  done  before.  Ten  persons 
■ill  remained  in  it,  however,  which  brou^t  it  down 
in  the  water  below  its  proper  load-line ;  and  the  speed 
of  a  craft  so  small  was  necessarily  a  good  deal  les- 
lened  by  the  least  deviation  from  its  best  sailing. 


or  rowing  trim.  But  Spike's  projecu  were  not  yet 
completed. 

All  this  time  the  man-of-war's  cutter  had  been 
rushing  as  madly  through  the  breakers,  in  chase,  as 
the  yawl  had  done  in  the  attempt  to  escape.  Mul- 
ford  was,  in  fact,  on  board  it ;  and  his  now  fast  friend, 
Wallace,  was  in  command.  The  latter  wished  to 
seize  a  traitor,  the  former  to  save  the  aunt  of  his 
weeping  bride.  Both  believed  that  they  might  follow 
wherever  Spike  dared  to  lead.  This  reasoning  was 
more  bold  than  judicious  notwithstanding,  since  the 
cutter  was  much  larger,  and  drew  twice  as  much  water 
as  the  yawl.  On  it  came,  nevertheless,  faring  much 
better  m  the  white  water  than  the  little  craft  it  pur- 
sued, but  necessarily  running  a  much  more  consider- 
able risk  of  hitting  the  coral,  over  which  it  was 
glanchig  almost  as  swiftly  as  the  waves  themselves; 
still  it  had  thus  far  escaped — and  little  did  any  in  it 
think  of  the  demger.  This  cutter  pulled  ten  oars; 
was  an  excellent  sea  boat ;  had  four  armed  marines 
in  it,  in  addition  to  its  crew,  but  carried  all  through 
the  breakers,  receiving  scarcely  a  drop  of  water  on 
board,  on  account  of  the  height  of  its  wash-boardi, 
and  the  general  qualities  of  the  craft.  It  may  be  well 
to  add  here,  that  the  Poughkeepsie  had  shaken  out 
her  reefs,  and  was  betraying  the  impatience  of  Capt. 
Mull  to  make  sail  in  chase,  by  firing  signal  guns  to 
his  boats  to  bear  a  hand  and  return.  These  signals 
the  three  boats  under  their  oars  were  endeavoring  to 
obey,  but  Wallace  had  got  so  far  to  leeward  as  now 
to  render  the  course  he  was  pursuing  the  wisest. 

Mrs.  Budd  and  Biddy  had  seen  the  struggle  in 
which  the  Seflor  Montefalderon  had  been  lost,  in  a 
sort  of  stupid  horror.  Both  had  screamed,  as  was 
their  wont,  though  neither  probably  suspected  the 
truth.  But  the  fell  designs  of  Spike  extended  to  them , 
as  well  as  to  those  whom  he  had  ahready  destroyed. 
Now  the  boat  was  in  deep  water,  running  along  the 
margin  of  the  reef,  the  waves  were  much  increased 
in  magnitude,  and  the  comb  of  the  sea  was  far  more 
menacing  to  the  boat.  This  would  not  have  been 
the  case  had  the  rocks  formed  a  lee ;  but  they  did  not, 
running  too  near  the  direction  of  the  trades  to  pre- 
vent the  billows  that  got  up  a  mile  or  so  in  the  offing, 
from  sending  their  swell  quite  home  to  the  reef  It 
was  this  swell,  indeed,  which  caused  the  line  of  white 
water  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  coral,  washing 
on  the^rooloi  by  a  sort  of  lateral  efibrt,  and  breaking, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  In  many  places  no  boat  could 
have  lived  to  pass  through  it. 

Another  consideration  influenced  Spike  to  per- 
severe. The  cutter  had  been  overhauling  him,  hand 
over  hand,  but  since  the  yawl  was  relieved  of  the 
weight  of  no  less  than  eight  men,  the  difierence  in  the 
rate  of  sailing  was  manifestly  diminished.  The  man- 
of-war's  boat  drew  nearer,  but  by  no  means  as  fast  as  it 
had  previously  done.  A  point  was  now  reached  in  the 
trim  of  the  yawl,  when  a  very  few  hundreds  in  weight 
might  make  the  most  important  change  in  her  favor ; 
and  this  change  the  captain  was  determined  to  pro- 
duce. By  this  time  the  cutter  was  in  deep  water, 
as  well  as  himself,  safe  through  all  the  dangers  of  the 
reef,  and  she  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  astern. 
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On  the  whole,  she  was  gaining,  though  so  slowly  as  to 
require  the  most  experienced  eye  to  ascertain  the  fact. 

*^  Madame  Budd,"  said  Spike,  in  a  hypocritical 
tone,  '<  we  are  in  great  danger,  and  I  shall  have  to 
ask  you  to  change  your  seat.  The  boat  is  too  much 
by  the  stam,  now  we  've  got  into  deep  water,  and 
your  weight  amidships  would  be  a  great  relief  to  us. 
Just  give  your  hand  to  the  boatswain,  and  be  will 
help  you  to  step  from  thwart  to  thwart,  until  you 
reach  the  right  place,  when  Biddy  shall  follow." 

Now  Mrs.  Budd  had  witnessed  the  tremendous 
struggle  in  which  so  many  had  gone  overboard,  but 
so  dull  was  she  of  apprehension,  and  so  little  dis- 
posed  to  suspect  any  thing  one-half  so  monstrous 
as  the  truth,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  comply. 
She  was  profoundly  awed  by  the  horrors  of  the 
scene  through  which  she  was  passing,  the  raging 
billows  of  the  gulf,  as  seen  from  so  small  a  craft, 
producing  a  deep  impression  on  her;  still  a  lingering 
of  her  most  inveterate  affectation  was  to  be  found  in 
ber  air  and  language,  which  presented  a  strange 
medley  of  besetting  weakness,  and  strong,  natural, 
womanly  affection. 

*<  Certainly,  Gapt.  Spike,"  she  answered,  rising. 
"A  craft  should  never  go  astern,  and  I  am  quite 
willing  to  ballast  the  boat.  We  have  seen  such 
terrible  accidents  to^y,  that  all  should  lend  their  aid 
in  endeavoring  to  get  under  way,  and  in  averting  all 
possible  hamper.  Only  take  me  to  my  poor,  dear 
Rosy,  Gapt.  Spike,  and  every  thing  shall  be  forgotten 
that  has  passed  between  us.  This  is  not  a  moment 
to  bear  malice ;  and  I  freely  pardon  you  all  and  every 
^hing.  The  fate  of  our  unfortunate  friend,  Mr.  Mon- 
tefalderon,  should  teach  us  charity,  and  cause  us  to 
prepare  for  untimely  ends." 

All  the  time  the  good  widow  was  making  this 
speech,  which  she  uttered  in  a  solemn  and  oracular 
sort  of  manner,  she  was  moving  slowly  toward  the 
seat  the  men  had  prepared  for  her,  in  the  middle  of 
the  boat,  assisted  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
by  the  boatswain  and  another  of  Spike's  confidents. 
When  on  the  second  thwart  from  aft,  and  about  to 
take  her  seat,  the  boatswain  cast  a  look  behind  him, 
and  Spike  put  the  helm  down.  The  boat  luffed  and 
lurched,  of  course,  and  Mrs.  Budd  would  probably 
have  gone  overboard  to  leeward,  by  so  sudden  and 
violent  a  change,  had  not  the  impetus  thus  received 
been  aided  by  the  arms  oi  the  men  who  held  her  two 
hands.  The  plunge  she  made  into  the  water  was 
deep,  for  she  was  a  woman  of  great  weight  for  her 
stature.  Still,  she  was  not  immediately  gotten  rid  of. 
Even  at  that,  dread  instant,  it  is  probable  that  the 
miserable  woman  did  not  suspect  the  truth,  for  she 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  boatswain  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  vice,  and,  thus  dragged  on  the  surface  of  the 
boiling  surges,  she  screamed  aloud  for  Spike  to  save 
her.  Of  all  who  had  yet  been  sacrificed  to  the  cap- 
tain's selfish  wish  to  save  himself,  this  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  any  had  been  heard  to  uUer  a  sound, 
after  falling  into  the  sea.  The  appeal  shocked  even 
the  rude  beings  around  ber,  and  Biddy  chiming  in 
with  a  powerful  appeal  to  *'  save  the  missus !"  added 
to  the  piteous  nature  of  the  scene. 


"  Cast  off  ber  hand,"  said  Spike  reproachfuUv, 
"  she  '11  swamp  the  boat  by  her  struggles— gel  rid  oi 
her  at  once !    Cut  her  fingers  ofl'  if  she  wont  let  go." 

The  iastant  these  brutal  orders  were  given,  and 
that  in  a  fierce,  impatient  tone,  the  voice  oi  Biddr 
was  heard  no  more.  The  truth  forced  itself  on  her 
dull  imagination,  and  she  sat  a  witness  of  the  terribk 
scene,  in  mute  despair.  The  struggle  did  not  le.M 
long.  The  boatswain  drew  his  knife  across  the 
wrist  of  the  hand  that  grasped  his  own,  one  shriek 
was  heard,  and  the  boat  plunged  into  the  trough  of  a 
sea,  leaving  the  form  of  poor  Mrs.  Budd  strugglins 
with  the  wave  on  its  stmimit,  and  amid  the  foam  ci 
its  crest.  This  was  the  last  that  was  ever  seen  of 
the  unfortunate  relict 

"  The  boat  has  gained  a  good  deal  by  that  last  di:;- 
charge  of  cargo,"  said  Spike  to  the  boatswain,  a 
minuute  after  they  had  gotten  rid  of  the  stru^Uog 
woman — "  she  is  much  more  lively,  and  is  gettiiur 
nearer  to  ber  load-line.  If  we  can  bring  her  to  that, 
I  shall  have  no  fear  of  the  man-of-war's  men ;  fur 
this  yawl  is  one  of  the  fastest  boats  that  ever  floated.' 

*'  A  very  little  noWf  sir,  would  bring  us  to  our  true 
trim." 

"  Ay,  we  must  get  rid  of  more  cargo.  Come,  good 
woman,"  turning  to  Biddy,  with  whom  be  did  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  use  much  circumlocution. 
"  your  turn  is  next.  It 's  the  maid's  duty  to  foUov 
her  mistress." 

"  I  know'd  it  must  come,'*  said  Biddy,  meeklr. 
"  If  there  waa  no  mercy  for  the  missus,  little  could  I 
look  for.  But  ye'll  not  take  the  life  of  a  Christiai 
woman  widout  giving  her  so  much  as  one  minute  M 
say  her  prayers?" 

**  Ay,  pray  away,"  answered  Spike,  his  throat  be* 
coming  dry  and  husky,  for,  strange  to  say,  the  sub< 
missive  quiet  of  the  Irish  woman,  so  difierent  from 
the  struggle  he  had  anticipated  with  her,  rendered 
him  more  reluctant  to  proceed  than  he  had  hitherto 
been  in  all  of  that  terrible  day.  Aa  Biddy  kneeled  ii 
the  bottom  of  the  stern-sheets.  Spike  looked  behind 
him,  for  the  double  purpose  of  escaping  the  painfd 
spectacle  at  his  feet,  and  that  of  ascertaining  how  la 
pursuers  came  on.  The  last  still  gained,  tboici 
very  slowly,  and  doubts  began  to  come  over  the  cap 
tain's  mind  whether  he  could  escape  such  enemies  i 
all.  He  was  too  deeply  committed,  however,  to  le 
cede,  and  it  was  most  desirable  to  get  rid  of  poot 
Biddy,  if  it  were  for  no  other  motive  than  to  shut  be 
mouth.  Spike  even  fancied  that  some  idea  of  wbi 
had  passed  was  entertained  by  those  in  the  cutte 
There  was  evidently  a  stir  in  that  boat,  and  two  fom 
that  he  had  no  difiiculty,  now,  in  recognizing  as  thai 
of  Wallace  and  Mulford,  were  standing  on  the  gratii^ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  cutter,  or  forward  of  the  forami 
The  former  appeared  to  have  a  musket  in  his  had 
and  the  other  a  glass.  The  last  circumstance  ti 
monished  him  that  all  that  was  now  done  would  b 
done  before  dangerous  witnesses.  It  was  too  late  t 
draw  beck,  however,  and  the  captain  turned  to  loni 
for  the  Irish  woman. 

Biddy  arose  from  her  knees,  just  as  Spike  wid 
drew  his  eyes  from  his  pursuers.    The  boatawainu 
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ixdbet  confident  were  in  readiness  to  cast  the  poor 
creature  into  the  sea,  the  moment  their  leader  gave 
(be  signal.  The  intended  victim  saw  and  understood 
:lte  anangement,  and  she  spoke  earnestly  and  pite- 
mbIv  to  her  murderers. 

"  It 's  not  wanting  will  be  violence/'  said  Biddy, 
in  a  quiet  tone,  but  with  a  saddened  countenance. 
"  I  know  it 's  my  turn,  and  I  will  save  yer  sowls 
from  a  part  of  the  burden  of  this  great  sin.  God,  and 
His  Divine  Son,  and  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Jesus 
kre  mercy  on  me  if  it  be  wrong;  but  I  would  far 
ndiier  jump  into  the  saa  widout  having  the  rude 
Innds  of  man  on  me,  than  have  the  dreadful  sight  of 
Ik  missus  done  over  ag'in.  It 's  a  fearful  thing  is 
waiher,  and  sometimes  we  have  too  little  of  it,  and 
sometimes  more  than  we  want — *' 

"Bear  a  hand,  bear  a  hand,  good  woman,"  inter- 
rupted the  boatswain,  impatiently.  "  We  must  clear 
the  boat  of  you,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  of  us." 

*'  Do  n't  grudge  a  poor  roorthal  half  a  minute  of 
life,  at  the  last  moment,"  answered  Biddy.  "  It  *8 
Dot  long  that  I  '11  throuble  ye,  and  so  no  more  need 
be  said." 

The  poor  creature  then  got  on  the  quarter  of  the 
boot,  without  any  one's  touching  her ;  there  she  placed 
bfrself  with  her  legs  outboard,  white  she  sat  on  the 
^nwaie.  She  gave  one  moment  to  the  thought  of 
arran^ng  her  clothes  with  womanly  decency,  and 
ibeo  she  paused  to  gaze  with  a  fixed  eye,  and  pallid 
cbeek,  on  the  foaming  wake  that  marked  the  rapid 
course  of  the  boat.  The  troughs  of  the  sea  seemed 
less  terrible  to  her  than  their  combing  crests,  and  she 
waited  for  the  boat  to  descend  into  the  next. 

"God  foiigive  ye  all,  this  deed,  as  I  do!"  said 
Biddy,  earnestly,  and  bending  her  person  forward,  »he 
fell,  as  it  might  be  "  without  hands,"  into  the  gulf  of 
eternity.  Though  all  strained  their  eyes,  none  of  the 
men,  Jack  Tier  excepted,  ever  saw  more  of  Biddy 
XooQ.  Nor  did  Jack  see  much.  He  got  a  frightful 
giimp^e  of  an  arm,  however,  on  the  summit  of  a 
wave,  but  the  motion  of  the  boat  was  too  swift,  and 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  too  troubled,  to  admit  of 
aught  else. 

A  long  pause  succeeded  this  event.  Biddy's  quiet 
!ubmi2«Kion  to  her  fate  had  produced  more  impression 
on  her  murderers  than  the  desperate,  but  unavailing, 
straggles  of  those  who  had  preceded  her.  Thus  it  is 
ever  with  men.  When  opposed,  the  demon  within 
Uiods  them  to  consequences  as  well  as  to  their  duties ; 
but,  unresisted,  the  silent  influence  of  the  image  of 
God  makes  itself  felt,  and  a  better  spirit  begins  to 
prevail.  There  was  not  one  in  that  boat  who  did  not, 
for  a  brief  space,  wish  that  poor  Biddy  had  been 
spared.  With  most  that  feeling,  the  last  of  human 
kindness  they  ever  knew,  lingered  until  the  occur- 
rence of  the  dread  catastrophe  which,  so  shortly  after, 
cloyed  the  scene  of  this  state  of  being  on  their  eyes. 

''  Jack  Tier,"  called  out  Spike,  some  five  minutes 
aHer  Biddy  was  drowned,  but  not  until  another  ob- 
servation had  noadc  it  plainly  apparent  to  him  that 
the  man-of-war's  men  still  continued  to  draw  nearer, 
being  now  not  more  than  fair  musket  shot  astern. 


"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  Jack,  coming  quietly  out 
of  his  hole,  from  forward  of  the  mast,  and  moving 
aft  as  if  indifferent  to  the  danger,  by  stepping  lightly 
from  thwart  to  thwart,  until  he  reached  the  stem- 
sheets. 

*'  It  is  your  turn,  little  Jack,"  said  Spike,  as  if  in  a 
sort  of  sorrowful  submission  to  a  necessity  that  knew 
no  law,  "we  caimot  spare  you  the  room." 

"  I  have  expected  this,  and  am  ready.  Let  me  have 
my  own  way,  and  I  will  cause  you  no  trouble. 
Poor  Biddy  has  taught  me  how  to  die.  Before  I  go, 
however,  Stephen  Spike,  I  must  leave  you  this  letter. 
It  is  written  by  myself,  and  addressed  to  you.  When 
I  am  gone,  read  it,  and  think  well  of  what  it  contains. 
And  now,  may  a  merciful  Grod  pardon  the  sins  of 
both,  through  love  for  his  Divine  Son.  I  forgive  you, 
Stephen ;  and  should  you  live  to  escape  from  those 
who  are  now  bent  on  hunting  you  to  the  death,  let  this 
day  cause  you  no  grief  on  my  account.  Give  me  but 
a  moment  of  time,  and  I  will  cause  you  no  trouble.'* 

Jack  now  stood  upon  the  seat  of  the  stern-sheets, 
balancing  himself  with  one  foot  on  the  stern  of  the 
boat.  He  waited  until  the  yawl  had  risen  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  wave,  when  ho  looked  eagerly  for  the  man- 
of-war's  cutter.  At  that  moment  she  was  lost  to  view 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Instead  of  springing  over- 
board, as  all  expected,  he  asked  another  instant  of 
delay.  The  yawl  sunk  into  the  trough  itself,  and 
rose  on  the  succeeding  billow.  Then  he  saw  the 
cutter,  and  Wallace  and  Mulford  standing  in  its  bows, 
lie  waved  his  hat  to  them,  and  sprang  high  into  the 
air,  with  the  intent  to  make  himself  seen;  when  he 
came  down,  the  boat  had  shot  her  length  away  from 
the  place,  leaving  him  to  bufiiet  with  the  waves. 
Jack  now  managed  admirably,  swimming  lightly  and 
easily,  but  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  crestsof  the  waves, 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  cutter.  Spike  now  saw  this 
well  planned  project  to  avoid  death,  and  regretted  his 
own  remissness  in  not  making  sure  of  Jack.  Every- 
body in  the  yawl  was  eagerly  looking  after  the  form 
of  Tier. 

"  There  he  is  on  the  comb  of  that  sea,  rolling  over 
like  a  keg !"  cried  the  boatswain. 

"  He 's  through  it,"  answered  Spike,  "  and  swim- 
ming with  great  strength  and  coolness." 

Several  of  the  men  started  up  involuntarily  and  si- 
multaneously to  look,  hitting  their  shoulders  and  bodies 
together.  Distrust  was  at  its  most  painful  height ;  and 
bull-dogs  do  not  spring  at  the  ox's  muzzle  more  fiercely 
than  those  six  men  throttled  each  other.  Oaths,  curses, 
and  appeals  for  help,  succeeded ;  each  man  endeavor- 
ing, in  his  frenzied  efforts,  to  throw  all  the  others  over- 
board, as  the  only  means  of  saving  himself.  Plunge 
succeeded  plunge ;  and  when  that  combat  of  demons 
ended,  no  one  remained  of  them  all  but  the  boatswain. 
Spike  had  taken  no  share  in  the  struggle,  looking  on 
in  grim  satisfaction,  as  the  Father  of  Lies  may  be 
supposed  to  regard  all  human  strife,  hoping  good  to 
himself,  let  the  result  be  what  it  might  to  others.  Of 
the  five  men  who  thus  went  overboard,  not  one 
escaped.  They  drowned  each  other  by  continuing 
their  maddened  conflict  in  an  element  unsuited  to 
their  natures. 
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Not  so  with  Jack  Tier.  His  leap  bad  been  seen, 
and  a  dozen  eyes  in  the  cutter  watched  for  his  person, 
as  that  boat  came  foaming  down  before  the  wind. 
A  shout  of ''  There  he  is !"  from  Mulford  succeeded; 
and  the  little  fellow  was  caught  by  the  hair,  secured, 
and  then  hauled  into  the  boat  by  the  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  and  our  young  mate. 

Others  in  the  cutter  had  noted  the  incident  of  the 
hellish  fight.  The  fact  was  communicated  to  Wallace, 
and  Mulford  said,  *^  That  yawl  will  outsail  this  loaded 
cutter,  with  only  two  men  in  it." 

"  Then  it  is  time  to  try  what  virtue  there  is  in  lead," 
answered  Walhice.  "  Marines,  come  forward,  and 
give  the  rascal  a  volley." 

The  volley  was  fired;  one  ball  passed  through 
the  head  of  the  boatswain,  killing  him  dead  on  the 


spot.  Another  went  through  the  body  of  Spike.  The 
captain  fell  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  the  boat  instantly 
broached  to. 

The  water  that  came  on  board  apprised  Spike  fully 
of  the  state  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  and  by 
a  desperate  effort,  he  clutched  the  tiller,  and  got 
the  yawl  again  before  the  wind.  This  coold  not 
last,  however.  Little  by  little,  his  hold  relaxed, 
until  his  hand  relinquished  its  grasp  altogether, 
and  the  wounded  man  sunk  into  the  bottom  of 
the  stern-sheets,  unable  to  raise  even  his  head. 
Again  the  boat  broached-to.  Every  sea  now  sent 
its  water  aboard,  and  the  yawl  would  soon  have 
filled,  had  not  the  cutter  come  glancing  down  past 
it,  and  ronnding-to  under  its  lee,  secured  the  prise. 

[T^  U  eontinuU. 
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THE    LAND    OF    DREAMS, 


BT  WILLIAM  C.  BRTAHT. 


A  moBTT  realm  is  the  Land  of  Dreams, 
With  steeps  that  hang  in  the  twilight  sky, 

And  weltering  oceans  and  trailing  streams 
That  gleam  where  the  dusky  valleys  lie. 

But  over  its  shadowy  border  flow 
Sweet  rays  from  the  world  of  endless  mom, 

And  the  nearer  mountains  catch  the  glow. 
And  flowers  in  the  nearer  fields  are  born. 

The  souls  of  the  happy  dead  repair, 

From  their  bowers  of  light,  to  that  bordering  land, 
And  walk  in  the  fainter  glory  there, 

With  the  souls  oi  the  living,  band  in  hand. 

One  calm  sweet  smile  in  that  shadowy  sphere, 
-  From  eyes  that  open  on  earth  no  more- 
One  warning  word  from  a  voice  once  dear- 
How  they  rise  in  the  memory  o'er  and  o'er ! 

Far  off  from  those  hills  that  shine  with  day. 
And  fields  that  bloom  in  the  heavenly  gales, 

The  Land  of  Dreams  goes  stretching  away 
To  dimmer  mountains  and  darker  vales. 


There  lie  the  ehambera  of  guilty  delight. 
There  walk  the  spectres  of  guilty  fear. 

And  soft  low  voices  that  float  through  the  night 
Are  whispering  sin  in  the  helpless  ear. 

Dear  maids,  in  thy  girlhood's  opening  flower, 
Scarce  weaned  from  the  love  of  childiah  play ! 

The  tears  on  whose  cheeks  are  bat  the  shower 
That  freshens  the  early  blooms  of  May  1 

Thine  eyes  are  closed,  and  over  thy  brow 
Pass  thoughtful  shadows  and  joyous  gleans. 

And  I  know,  by  the  moving  lips,  that  ncvw 
Thy  spirit  strays  in  the  Land  of  Dreams. 

Light-hearted  maiden,  oh,  heed  thy  feet ! 

Oh  keep  where  that  beam  of  Paradise  falls; 
And  only  wander  where  thou  may'st  meet 

The  blessed  ones  from  its  shining  walls. 

So  shalt  thou  come  from  the  Land  of  Dreams, 
With  love  and  peace,  to  this  world  of  strife ; 

And  the  light  that  over  that  border  streams 
Shall  lie  on  the  path  of  thy  daily  life. 


SONNET  — TO    S.    D.    A, 


BT  "  TEX  SQUmS.'* 


When  the  young  Morning,  like  a  new-drcst  bride. 
With  pearls  of  dew  fresh  glistening  in  her  hair, 

Walks  through  the  east  in  early  summer-tide, 
Her  robe  loose  floating  on  the  scented  air. 

The  laughing  hours  assembled  at  her  side 
Or  circling  round  her— then  is  she  less  fair 
Than,  in  my  heart,  the  picture,  sweet  and  rare, 


Thy  presence  left.— My  books  go  unpemsed, 
Old  friends  are  shunned,  and  time  flies  by  trntued. 

While  I,  grown  idle,  nothing  do  but  dream  ; 

Gazing  upon  that  picture  till  I  seem 
Tkfulf^  again,  before  my  eyes  to  see, 
And  not  the  ideal  show :  so  that  to  me 
The  semblance  turns  to  sweet  reality. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH 

OF     GENERAL     WILLIAM     O.     BUTLER. 


n  niARcu  p.  sLAnt. 


In  memoifs  of  individuals  of  distinction  it  is  usual 
to  look  back  to  their  ancestry.  The  feeling  is  uni- 
versal which  prompts  us  to  learn  something  of  even 
an  ordinary  acquaintance  in  whom  interest  is  felt. 
It  will  indulge,  therefore,  only  a  necessary  and  pro- 
per curiosity  to  introduce  the  subject  of  this  notice 
by  a  short  account  of  a  family' whose  striking  traits 
survive  in  him  so  remarkably.  General  Butler's 
grandfather,  Thomas  Butler,  was  born  6th  April, 
1720,  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  He  married  there  in 
1742.  Three  of  his  five  sons  who  attained  manhood, 
Richard,  William  and  Thomas,  were  born  abroad. 
Pierce,  the  father  of  General  William  O.  Butler,  and 
Edward,  the  youngest  son,  were  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  remarkable  that  all  these  men,  and  all 
their  immediate  male  descendants,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, (who  was  a  judge,)  were  engaged  in  the 
military  service  of  this  country. 

The  eldest,  Richard,  was  Lieut.  Col.  of  Morgan's 
celebrated  rifle-regiment,  and  to  him  it  owed  much 
of  the  high  character  that  gave  it  a  fame  of  its 
own,  apart  from  the  other  qorps  of  the  Revolution. 
The  cool,  disciplined  valor  which  gave  steady  and 
deadly  direction  to  the  rifles  of  this  regiment,  was 
derived  principally  from  this  officer,*who  devoted 
himself  to  the  drill  of  his  men.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  full  command  of  his  regiment  sometime  dm'ing 
the  war,  (when  Morgan's  great  merit  and  services 
had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  general,)  and  in  that 
capacity  had  commanded  Wayne's  \e(i  in  the  attack 
on  Stony  Point.  About  the  year  1790,  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
1791,  he  was  killed  in  St.  Clair's  bloody  battle  with 
the  Indians.  His  combat  with  the  Indians,  after  he 
was  shot,  gave  such  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  fate 
that  a  representation  of  himself  and  the  group  sur- 
rounding him  was  exhibited  throughout  the  Union 
in  wax  figures.  Notices  of  this  accomplished  soldier 
will  be  Tound  in  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
pages  290,  311,  420.  In  (3cn.  St.  Clair's  report,  in 
the  Ameriom  Museum,  volume  xi.  page  44,  Ap- 
pendix. 

William  Butler,  the  second  son,  was  an  ofiicer 
throughout  the  revolutionary  war ;  rose  to  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  was  in  many  of  the  severest  battles. 
He  was  the  favorite  of  the  family,  and  was  boasted 
of  by  this  race  of  heroes  as  the  coolest  and  boldest 
man  in  battle  they  had  ever  known.  When  the 
army  was  greatly  reduced  in  rank  and  file,  and  there 
were  many  superfluous  officers,  they  organized 
themselves  into  a  separate  corps,  and  elected  him  to 
the  command.  General  Washington  declined  re- 
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ceiving  this  novel  corps  of  commissioned  soldiers, 
but  in  a  proud  testimonial  did  honor  to  their  devoted 
patriotism. 

Of  Thomas  Butler,  the  third  son,  we  glean  the  fol- 
lowing facts  from  the  American  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. In  the  yew  1776,  whilst  he  was  a  student 
of  law  in  the  office  of  the  eminent  Judge  Wilson  of 
Philadelphia,  he  left  his  pursuit  and  joined  the  army 
as  a  subaltern.  He  soon  obtained  the  command  of  a 
company,  in  which  he  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  He  was  in  almost  every  action 
fought  in  the  Middle  States  during  the  war.  At  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Washington  on  the  field  of  battle,  through  his  aid-de- 
camp Grcn.  Hamilton,  for  his  intrepid  conduct  in  ral- 
lying a  detachment  of  retreating  troops,  and  giving 
the  enemy  a  severe  fire.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
he  received  the  thanks  of  (3en.  Wayne  for  defending 
a  defile,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire  from  the  enemy, 
while  Col.  Richard  Butler's  regiment  made  good  its 
retreat.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  into  pri- 
vate life,  as  a  farmer,  and  continued  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  and  domestic  happines^s  until  the  year 
1791,  when  he  again  took  the  field  to  meet  the  savage 
foe  that  menaced  oiu:  western  frontier.  He  com- 
manded a  battalion  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Nov. 
4,  1791,  in  which  his  brother  fell.  Orders  were  given 
by  (5en.  St.  Clair  to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  and 
Major  Butler,  though  his  leg  had  been  broken  by  a 
ball,  yet  on  horseback,  led  his  battalion  to  the  charge. 
It  was  with  difiictdty  his  surviving  brother,  C^pt. 
Edward  Butler,  removed  him  from  the  field.  In 
1792  he  was  continued  in  the  establishment  as  major, 
and  in  1794  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  oC  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant  of  the  4th  sub-legion.  He  com- 
manded in  this  year  Fort  Fayette,  at  Pittsburg,  and 
prevented  the  deluded  insurgents  from  taking  it,  more 
by  his  name  than  by  his  forces,  for  he  had  but  few 
troops.  The  close  of  his  life  was  embittered  with 
trouble.  In  1803  he  was  arrested  by  the  command- 
ing general — ^Wilkinson — at  Fort  Adams,  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  sent  to  Maryland,  where  he  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  acquitted  of  all  the 
charges,  save  that  of  wearing  his  hair.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  arrived,  to 
take  command  of  the  troops,  October  20th.  He  was 
again  arrested  next  month ;  but  the  court  did  not  sit 
until  July  of  the  next  year,  and  their  decision  is  not 
known.  Col.  Butler  died  Sept.  7,  1805.  Out  of  the 
arrest  and  persecution  ci  this  sturdy  veteran,  Wash- 
ington Irving  (Knickerbocker)  has  worked  up  a  fine 
piece  of  burlesque,  in  which  Gen.  Wilkinson's  cba- 
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racter  is  inimitably  delineated  in  that  of  the  vain  and 
pompous  Gen.  Von  Poffenburg. 

Percival  Butler,  the  fourth  son,  father  of  General 
Wm.  O.  Butler,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1760.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  at  the 
age  of  eighteen;  was  with  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge ;  was  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  at  the 
taking  of  Yorktown— being  through  the  whole  series 
of  struggles  in  the  Middle  States,  with  the  troops 
under  the  commander-in-chief,  except  for  a  short 
period  when  he  was  attached  to  a  light  corps  com- 
manded by  La  Fayette,  who  presented  him  a  sword. 
Near  the  close  of  the  war  he  virent  to  the  South  with 
the  Pennsylvania  brigade,  where  peace  found  him. 
He  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1784.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  old  stock  left  when  the  war  of  1812  conmienced. 
He  was  made  adjutant-general  when  Kentucky  be- 
came a  State,  and  in  that  capacity  joined  one  of  the 
armies  sent  out  by  Kentucky  during  the  war. 

Edward  Butler,  the  youngest  of  the  five  brothers, 
was  too  young  to  <;nter  the  army  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  Revolution,  but  joined  it  near  the  close,  and  had 
risen  to  a  captaincy  when  Gen.  St.  Clair  took  the 
command,  and  led  it  to  that  disastrous  defeat  in  which 
so  many  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  country  perished. 
He  there  evinced  the  highest  courage  and  strongest 
fraternal  affection,  in  carrying  his  wounded  brother 
out  of  the  massacre,  which  was  continued  for  miles 
along  the  route  of  the  retreating  army,  and  from  which 
so  few  escaped,  even  of  those  who  fled  unencum- 
bered. He  subsequently  became  adjutant-general  in 
Wayne's  army. 

Of  these  five  brothers  four  had  sons— all  of  whom, 
with  one  exception,  were  engaged  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  country  during  the  last  war. 

Ist.  General  Richard  Butler's  son,  William,  died 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  early  in  the  last  war.  His 
son,  Captain  James  Butler,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Pittsburg  Blues,  which  company  he  commanded  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  Northwest,  and  was  particularly 
distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Massissinnawa. 

2d.  Colonel  William  Butler,  also  of  the  revolu- 
tionry  army,  had  two  sons,  one  died  in  the  navy, 
the  other  a  subaltern  in  Wayne's  army.  He  was  in 
the  battle  with  the  Indians  in  1794. 

Sd.  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Butler,  of  the  old  stock, 
had  three  sons,  the  eldest  a  judge.  The  second,  Col, 
Robert  Butler,  was  at  the  head  of  Gen.  Jackson's 
staflT  throughout  the  last  war.  The  third,  William  E. 
Butler,  also  served  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

4th.  Percival  Butler,  captain  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  adjutant-general  of  Kentucky  during  the  last 
war,  had  four  sons :  first,  Thomas,  who  was  a  captain, 
and  aid  to  Gen.  Jackson  at  NewOrleans.  Next,  Gen. 
William  O.  Butler,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Third, 
Richard,  who  was  assistant  adjutant-general  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  war  of  1812.  Percival  Butler,  the 
youngest  son,  now  a  distinguished  lawyer,  was  not 
of  an  age  to  bear  arms  in  the  last  war.  Of  this 
woond  generation  of  the  Butler's,  there  are  nine  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  more,  engaged  in  the  present  war. 
This  glance  at  the  family  shows  the  character  of 
the  race.    An  anecdote,  derived  from  a  letter  of  an 


old  Pennsylvania  friend  to  the  parents,  who  trans- 
planted it  from  Ireland,  shows  that  its  military  instinct 
was  an  inheritance.  "While  the  five  sons,"  sayi 
the  letter,  "  were  absent  from  home  in  the  service  of 
the  country,  the  old  father  took  it  in  his  head  to  go 
also.  The  neighbors  collected  to  remonstrate  against 
it ;  but  his  wife  said,  '  Let  him  go  !  I  can  get  along 
without  him,  and  raise  something  to  feed  the  amy 
in  the  bargain ;  and  the  country  wants  every  man 
who  can  shoulder  a  musket.'  "  It  was  doubtless  this 
extraordinary  seal  of  the  Butler  family  which  induced 
Gen.  Washington'  to  give  the  toast—"  The  Butlers, 
and  their  five  sons,'*  at  his  own  table,  whilst  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  party  of  officers.  This  anecdote 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Gen.  Findlay,  of 
Cincinnati.  A  similar  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to 
this  devoted  house  of  soldiers  by  Gen.  La  Fayette, 
in  a  letter  liow  extant,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
lady  connected  with  them  by  marriage.  La  Fayette 
says,  "  When  I  wanted  a  thing  well  done,  I  ordered 
a  Staler  to  do  it." 

From  this  retrospect  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the 
wars  of  the  country,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  in  the 
Indian  war,  in  the  last  British  war,  and  the  present 
Mexican  war,  the  blood  of  almost  every  Butler  able  to 
bear  anns  has  been  freely  shed  in  the  public  cau;^ 
Maj.  Gen.  William  O.  Butler  is  now  among  the  highest 
in  the  military  service  of  his  country ;  and  he  has 
attained  this  grade  from  the  ranks — ^the  position  of  a 
private  being  the  only  one  he  ever  sought.  At 
the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  had  just  gra- 
duated in  the  Transylvania  University,  and  was 
looking  to  the  law  as  a  profession.  The  surrender 
of  Detroit,  and  the  army  by  Hull,  aroused  the 
patriotism  aqd  the  valor  of  Kentucky — and  young 
Butler,  yet  in  his  minority,  was  among  the  first  to 
volunteer.  He  gave  up  his  books,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  gay  and  polished  society  of  Lexington, 
where  he  lived  among  a  circle  of  fond  and  partial 
relations — ^the  hope  to  gratify  their  ambition  in  shining 
at  the  bar,  or  in  the  political  forum  of  the  state — to  join 
Capt.  Hart's  company  of  infantry  as  a  private  soldier. 

Before  the  march  to  join  the  northwestern  army, 
he  was  elected  a  corporal.  In  this  grade  he  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne,  which  was  invested  by 
hostile  Indians.  These  were  driven  before  the  Ken- 
tucky volunteers  to  their  towns  on  the  Wabash, 
which  were  destroyed,  and  the  troops  then  returned 
to  the  Miami  of  the  lakes,  where  they  made  a  winter 
encampment.  Here  an  ensign's  commission  in  the 
second  regiment  of  United  States  infantry  was  ten- 
dered to  the  volunteer  corporal,  which  he  declined, 
unless  permitted  to  remain  with  the  northwestern 
army,  which  he  had  entered  to  share  in  the  effort  of 
the  Kentucky  militia  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of 
Hull's  surrender  by  the  recapture  of  Detroit.  His 
proposition  was  assented  to,  and  he  received  an 
ensign's  appointment  in  the  seventeenth  infantry, 
then  a  part  of  the  northwestern  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Winchester.  After  enduring  every 
privation  in  a  winter  encampment,  in  the  wilder- 
nesses and  froaien  nwrshes  of  the  lake  country,  await- 
ing in  vain  the  expected  support  of  additional  forces, 
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the  Kentucky  volunteers,  led  by  Lewm,  Allen,  and 
MadisoD,  with  Well's  regiment,  (17th  U.  S.,)  ad- 
Tanced  to  encounter  the  force  of  British  and  Indians 
which  defended  Detroit.  On  leaving  Kentucky  the 
volunteers  had  pledged  themselves  to  drive  the 
British  invmders  from  our  soil.  These  men  and  their 
leaden  were  held  in  such  estimation  at  home,  that  the 
expectation  formed  of  them  exceeded  their  promises; 
and  these  volunteers,  though  disappointed  in  every 
succor  which  they  had  reason  to  anticipate— wanting 
in  provision,  clothes,  cannon,  in  every  thing— re- 
solved, rather  than  lose  reputation,  to  press  on  to 
the  enterprise,  and  to  endeavor  to  draw  on  to  them, 
by  entering  into  action,  the  troops  behind.  It  is  not 
proper  here  to  enter  into  explanations  of  the  causes  of 
the  disaster  at  the  River  Raisin,  the  consequence  of 
this  movement,  nor  to  give  the  particulars  of  the 
battle.  The  incidents  which  signalized  the  character 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  alone  are  proper  here. 
There  were  two  battles  at  the  River  Raisin,  one 
on  the  I8lh,  the  other  on  the  22d  of  January.  In  the 
first,  the  whole  body  of  Indian  warriors,  drawn  to- 
gether from  all  the  lake  tribes,  for  the  defence  of 
Upper  Canada  against  the  approaching  Kentuckians, 
were  encountered.  In  moving  to  the  attack  of  this 
formidable  force  of  the  fiercest,  and  bravest,  and  most 
expert  warriors  on  the  continent,  a  strong  party  of 
them  were  descried  from  the  line  with  which  Ensign 
Butler  advanced,  running  forward  to  reach  a  fence, 
and  hold  it  as  a  cover  from  which  to  ply  their  rifles. 
Butler  instantly  proposed,  and  was  permitted,  to  an- 
ticipate them.  Calling  upon  some  of  the  most  alert  and 
active  men  of  the  company,  he  ran  directly  to  meet 
the  Indians  at  the  fence.  He  and  his  comrades  out- 
stripped the  enemy,  and  getting  possession  of  the 
fence,  kept  the  advantage  qI[  the  position  for  their 
advancing  friends.  This  incident,  of  however  little 
importance  as  to  results,  is  worth  remembrance  in 
giving  the  traits  of  a  young  soldier's  character.  It  is 
Faid  that  the  hardiest  veteran,  at  the  opening  of  the 
fire  in  battle,  feels,  for  the  moment,  somewhat  ap- 
palled And  Gen.  Wolfe,  one  of  the  bravest  of  men, 
declared  that  the  "  horrid  yell  of  the  Indian  strikes 
the  boldest  heart  with  affright."  The  strippling 
student,  who,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  a  field  of 
battle  on  the  snows  of  the  River  Raisin,  presenting  in 
bold  relief  long  files  of  those  terrible  enemies,  whose 
massacres  had  filled  his  native  State  with  tales  of 
horror,  must  have  felt  some  stirring  sensations.  But 
the  crack  of  the  Indian  rifle,  and  his  savage  yell, 
awoke  in  him  the  chivalric  instincts  of  bis  nature ; 
and  the  promptitude  with  which  he  communicated 
his  enthusiasm  to  a  few  comrades  around,  and  rushed 
forward  to  meet  danger  in  its  most  appalling  form, 
risking  himsdf  to  save  others,  and  secure  a  triuifiph 
which  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  share,  gave  earnest 
of  the  military  talent,  the  self-sacrificing  courage,  and 
the  soldierly  sympathies  which  have  drawn  to  him 
the  nation's  esteem.  The  close  of  the  battle  of  the 
18th  gave  another  instance  in  which  these  latter  traits 
of  Gen.  Butler's  character  were  still  more  strikingly 
illustrated.  The  Indians,  driven  from  the  defences 
around  the  town  on  the  River  Raisin,  retired  fighting 


into  the  thick  woods  beyond  it.  The  contest  of  sharp- 
shooting  from  tree  to  tree  was  here  continued — the 
Kentuckians  pressing  forward,  and  the  Indians  re- 
treating, until  night  closed  in,  when  the  Kentuckians 
were  recalled  to  the  encampment  in  the  village. 
The  Indians  advanced  as  their  opposers  withdrew, 
and  kept  up  the  fire  until  the  Kentuckians  emerged 
from  the  woods  into  the  open  ground.  Just  as  the 
column  to  which  Ensign  Butler  belonged  reached  the 
verge  of  the  dark  forest,  the  voice  of  a  wounded  man, 
who  had  been  left  some  distance  behind,  was  heard 
calling  out  most  piteously  for  help.  Butler  induced 
three  of  his  company  to  go  back  in  the  woods  with 
him  to  bring  him  off.  He  was  found,  and  they.fou^t 
their  way  back — one  of  the  men,  Jeremiah  Walker, 
receiving  a  shot,  of  which  he  subsequently  died. 

In  the  second  sanguinary  battle  of  the  River  Raisin, 
on  the  22d  of  January,  with  the  British  and  Indians, 
another  act  of  self-devotion  was  performed  by  Butler. 
After  the  rout  and  massacre  of  the  right  wing,  be- 
longing to  Wells'  command,  the  w^hole  force  of  the 
British  and  Indiana  was  concentrated  against  the 
small  body  of  troops  under  Major  Madison,  that 
maintained  their  ground  within  the  picketed  gardens. 
A  double  barn,  commanding  the  plot  of  ground  on 
which  the  Kentuckians  stood,  was  approached  on 
one  side  by  the  Indians,  under  the  cover  of  an 
orchard  and  fence;  the  British,  on  the  other  side, 
being  so  posted  as  to  command  the  space  between  it 
and  the  pickets.  A  party  in  the  rear  of  the  barn 
were  discovered  advancing  to  take  possession  of  it. 
All  saw  the  fatal  coni»equenoes  of  the  secure  lodg- 
ment of  the  enemy  at  a  place  which  would  present 
every  man  within  the  pickets  at  close  rifle-shot  to  the 
aim  of  their  marksmen.  Major  Madison  inquired  if 
there  was  no  one  who  would  volunteer  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Are  of  the  British  and  Indian  lines,  and 
put  a  torch  to  the  combustibles  within  the  bam,  to 
save  the  remnant  of  the  little  army  from  sacrifice. 
Butler,  without  a  moment's  delay,  took  some  blazing 
sticks  from  a  fire  at  hand,  leaped  the  pickets,  and 
running  at  his  utmost  speed,  thrust  the  fire  into  the 
straw  within  the  bam.  One  who  was  an  anxious 
spectator  of  the  event  we  narrate,  says, ' '  that  although 
volley  upon  volley  was  fired  at  him,  Butler,  after 
making  some  steps  on  his  way  back,  turned  to  see 
if  the  fire  had  taken,  and  not  being  satisfied,  returned 
to  the  barn  and  set  it  in  a  blase.  As  the  conflagration 
grew,  the  enemy  was  seen  retreating  from  the  rear  of 
the  building,  which  they  had  entered  at  one  end,  as 
the  flame  ascended  in  the  other.  Soon  after  reaching 
the  pickets  in  safety,  amid  the  shouts  of  his  friends, 
he  was  struck  by  a  ball  in  his  breast.  Believing  from 
the  pain  he  felt  that  it  had  penetrated  his  chest,  turn- 
ing to  Adjutant  (now  Gen.)  McCalla,  one  of  his 
Lexington  comrades,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  the 
spot,  he  said,  "  I  fear  this  shot  Is  mortal,  but  while  I 
am  able  to  move,  I  will  do  my  duty."  To  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  this  friend,  who  met  him  soon  afterward, 
he  opened  his  vest,  with  a  smile,  and  showed  him  that 
the  ball  had  spent  itself  on  the  thick  wadding  of  his 
coat  and  on  his  breast  bone.  He  suffered,  however, 
for  many  weeks. 
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The  little  band  within  the  pickets,  which  Win- 
chester had  surrendered,  after  being  carried  himself  a 
prisoner  into  Proctor's  camp,  denied  his  powers. 
They  continued  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay  until  they 
were  enabled  to  capitulate  on  honorable  terms,  which, 
nevertheless,  Proctor  shamefully  violated,  by  leaving 
the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  unable  to  walk  to 
the  tomahawk  of  his  allies.  Butler,  who  was  among 
the  few  of  the  wounded  who  escaped  the  massacre, 
was  marched  through  Canada  to  Fort  Niagara— suf- 
fering under  his  wound,  and  every  privation — op- 
pressed with  grief,  hunger,  fatigue,  and  the  inclement 
cold  of  that  desolate  region.  Even  here  he  forgot 
himself,  and  his  mind  wandered  back  to  the  last 
night  scene  which  he  surveyed  on  the  bloody  shores 
of  the  River  Raisin.  He  gave  up  the  heroic  part 
and  became  the  school-boy  again,  and  commemo- 
rated his  sorrows  for  his  lost  friends  in  verse,  like 
some  paaeionate,  heart-broken  lover.  These  elegiac 
strains  were  never  intended  for  any  but  the  eye  of 
mutual  friends,  whose  sympathies,  like  his  own, 
poured  out  tears  with  their  plaints  over  the  dead. 
We  give  some  of  these  lines  of  his  boyhood,  to  show 
that  the  heroic  youth  had  a  bosom  not  less  kind  than 
brave. 

THE  FIELD  OF  RAISIN. 

The  battle 's  o'er  !  the  din  is  past, 
Night's  mantle  on  the  field  is  cast ; 
The  Indian  yell  is  heard  no  more, 
An  silence  broods  o'er  Erie's  shore. 
At  this  lone  hour  I  go  to  tread 
The  field  where  valor  vainl]r  bled — 
To  raise  the  wounded  warrior's  crest, 
Or  warm  with  tears  his  icy  breast ; 
To  treasure  up  his  last  command, 
And  bear  it  to  his  native  land. 
It  may  one  pulse  of  joy  impart 
To  a  fond  mother's  bleeding  heart ; 
Or  for  a  moment  it  ma^  dry 
The  tear-drop  hi  the  widow's  eye. 
Vain  hope,  away !  The  widow  ne'er 
Her  warrior's  dying  wish  shall  hear. 
The  passing  zephyr  bears  no  sigh, 
No  wounded  warrior  meets  the  eye — 
Death  is  his  sleep  by  Erie's  wave. 
Of  Raisin's  snow  we  heap  hb  grave ! 
How  many  hopes  lie  murdered  here — 
The  mother's  joy,  the  father's  pride, 
The  country's  boast,  the  foemaix's  fear, 
In  wilder'd  havoc,  side  by  side. 
Lend  me,  thou  silent  queen  of  night, 
Lend  me  awhile  thy  waning  light, 
That  I  may  see  each  well- loved  form, 
That  sunk  beneath  the  morning  storm. 

These  lines  are  introductory  to  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  succession  of  epitaphs  on  the  personal 
friends  whose  bodies  he  found  upon  the  field.  It 
would  extend  the  extract  too  far  to  insert  them.  We 
can  only  add  the  close  of  the  poem,  where  he  takes 
leave  of  a  group  of  his  yoimg  comrades  in  Hart's 
company,  who  had  fallen  together. 

And  here  I  see  that  youthful  band, 
That  loved  to  move  at  Han's  command ; 
I  saw  them  for  the  battle  dressed, 
And  still  where  danger  thickest  pressed, 
I  marked  their  crimson  plumage  wave. 
How  many  filled  this  bloody  grave  ! 
Their  pillow  and  their  winding-sheet 
The  virgin  snow— a  shroud  most  meet ! 

But  vmerefore  do  I  linger  here  ? 
Why  drop  the  unavailing  tear  ? 
Where'er  I  turn,  some  youthful  form, 
Like  floweret  broken  by  the  storm. 
Appeals  to  ine  in  sad  array, 
And  bids  me  yet  a  moment  stay, 


Till  I  could  fondly  lay  me  down 

And  sleep  with  him  on  the  cold,  cold  groond. 

For  thee,  thou  dread  and  solemn  plain, 

I  ne'er  shall  look  on  thee  again  : 

And  Spring,  with  her  eflacing  showers, 

Shall  come,  and  Summer's  mantling  flowers ; 

And  each  succeeding  Winter  throw 

On  thy  red  breast  new  robes  of  snow  j 

Yet  I  will  wear  thee  In  my  heart, 

All  dark  and  gory  as  thou  art. 

Shortly  aAer  his  return  from  Canada,  Ensign  But- 
ler was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged.  But  as  this  promotion  was  ir- 
regular, being  made  over  the  heads  of  senior  officers 
in  that  regiment,  a  captaincy  was  given  hinti  in  the 
44th,  a  new  raised  regiment.  When  free  from  pa- 
role, by  exchange,  in  1814,  he  instantly  entered  on 
active  duty,  with  a  company  which  be  had  recruited 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  His  regiment  ^vas  or- 
dered to  join  General  Jackson  in  the  South,  but 
Captain  Butler  finding  its  movements  too  tardy, 
pushed  on,  and  effected  that  junction  with  his  com- 
pany alone.  Gen.  Call,  at  that  time  an  officer  in 
Capt.  Butler's  company,  (since  Gov.  of  Florida,)  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Tanner  of  Kentucky,  pre- 
sents, &s  an  eye-witness,  so  graphically,  the  share 
which  Capt.  Butler  had  in  the  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed, that  it  may  well  supersede  any  narrative  at 
second  hand. 

<'  Tallehasse,  April  3, 1844. 

"  Sir, — ^I  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  leisure  I  have 
had  since  the  receipt  of  your  leUer  of  the  18th  of 
February,  to  give  you  a  reply. 

*'  A  difference  oi  politictu  sentiments  will  not  in- 
duce me  to  withhold  the  narrative  you  have  request- 
ed, of  the  military  services  of  Col.  Wm.  O.  Butler, 
diving  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  while  attachca 
to  the  army  of  the  South.  My  intimate  association 
with  him,  m  camp,  on  the  march,  and  in  the  field,  has 
perhaps  made  me  as  well  acquainted  with  his  inenL<, 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  as  any  other  man  liv- 
ing. And  although  we  are  now  standing  in  opposite 
ranks,  I  cannot  forget  the  days  and  nignls  we  have 
stood  side  by  side,  facing  the  common  enemy  of  our 
cotmtry,  sharing  the  same  fatigues,  dangers,  and  pri- 
vations, and  participating  in  the  same  pleasures  and 
enjoyments.  The  feelings*  and  sympathies  springing 
from  such  associations  in  the  da^nB  of  our  youth  can 
never  be  removed  or  impaired  by  a  difllerence  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  men  or  measures,  when  each 
may  well  believe  the  other  equally  sincere  as  him- 
self, and  where  the  most  ardent  desire  of  both  is  to 
sustain  the  honor,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
our  country. 

"  Soon  ai\er  my  appointment  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  lieutenant,  in  the  fall  or  1814, 1 
was  ordered  to  join  the  company  of  Capt.  Butler,  of 
the  44th  regiment  of  infantry,  then  at  Nashville. 
Tennessee.  When  I  arrived,  and  reported  myself, 
I  found  the  company  imdcr  orders  to  join  our  regi- 
ment in  the  South.  The  march,  mostly  through  an 
unsettled  wilderness,  wa<«  conducted  by  Capt.  Butler 
with  his  u-sual  promptitude  and  energy,  and  by  forced 
and  rapid  movement.s  we  arrived  at  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, the  head-ouarters  of  Gen.  Jackson,  a  short 
distance  above  the  Florida  line,  just  in  time  to  follow 
our  beloved  general  in  his  bold  enterprise  to  drive 
the  eneiny  from  his  strongs  position  in  a  neutral  ter- 
ritory. The  van-guard  of  tne  army  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Louisiana  had  made  Pensacola  it9  head- 
quarters, and  the  British  navy  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
had  rendezvoused  in  that  beautiful  bay. 

"  The  penetrating  sagacity  of  Gen.  Jackson  dis- 
covered the  advantage  of  tne  position  assumed  by 
the  British  forces,  and  with  a  decision  and  eneiigy- 
which  never  faltered,  he  resolved  to  find  his  enemy, 
even  imder  the  flag  of  a  neutral  power.    This  ^^a? 
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done  by  a  prompt  and  rapid  march,  surpriaing  and 
cutting  off  all  the  advanced  pickets,  until  we  arrived 
within  gun-shot  of  the  fort  at  Fensaeola.  The  army 
oi  Gea.  Jackson  was  then  so  inconsiderable  as  to 
render  a  reinforcement  of  a  single  company,  com- 
manded by  such  an  officer  as  Capt.  Butler,  an  impor- 
tant acquisition.  And  although  there  were  several 
companies  of  regular  troops  ordered  to  march  from 
Tennessee  at  the  same  time,  Capt.  Butler's,  by  his 
extraordinary  ener^  and  promptitude,  ^-as  tne  only 
one  which  arrived  m  time  to  join  this  expedition.  His 
eompcmy  formed  a  part  of  the  centre  column  of  at- 
tack at  Peosacola.  The  street  we  entered  was  de- 
fended by  a  battery  in  front,  which  fired  on  us  inces- 
santly, while  several  strong  block-houses,  on  our 
flanlcs,  discharged  upon  us  small  arms  and  artillery. 
But  a  gallant  and  rapid  charge  soon  carried  the  guns 
in  front,  and  the  town  immediately  surrendered. 

"  In  this  fight  Capt.  Butler  led  on  his  com|>any 
with  bis  usual  intr^idity.  He  had  one  officer,  Lieut. 
Flonrnoy,  severely  wounded,  and  several  non-com- 
missionea  officers  and  privates  killed  and  wounded. 

''  From  Fensaeola,  suiter  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  completed,  by  another  prompt  and  rapid 
movement,  we  arrived  at  New  Orleans  a  few  weeks 
before  the  appearance  of  the  enemy. 

'  *  On  tixs  2Sa  of  December  the  signal-gun  announced 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  previous  night  they 
had  surprised  and  captured  one  of  our  pickets ;  had 
ascended  a  bayou,  disembarked,  and  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  within  six 
miles  of  New  Orleans.  The  energy  of  every  officer 
was  put  in  requisition,  to  concentrate  our  forces  in 
time  to  meet  the  enemy.  Capt.  Butler  was  one  of 
the  first  to  arrive  at  the  general's  quarters,  and  ask 
instructions;  they  were  received  and  promptly  exe- 
cuted. Our  resiment,  stationed  on  the  opposite  side, 
was  transported  across  the  river.  All  the  available 
forces  of  our  army,  not  much  exceeding  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  were  concentrated  in  the  city ;  and  while 
the  <un  went  down  the  line  of  battle  vr^tB  formed ; 
and  every  officer  took  the  station  assigned  him  in  the 
fight.  The  infantry  formed  on  the  open  square,  in 
front  of  the  Cathedral,  waiting  in  anxious  expectation 
for  the  order  to  move.  During  this  momentary  pause, 
while  the  enemy  was  expected  to  enter  the  city,  a 
scene  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest  was  presented. 
Kvery  Kallery,  porch  and  window  around  the  square 
were  filled  with  the  fair  forms  of  beauty,  in  silent 
anxiety  and  alarm,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to 
the  gaUant  and  devoted  band  which  stood  before  them, 
pre^red  to  die,  or  defend  them  from  the  rude  intru- 
sion of  a  foreign  soldiery.  It  was  a  scene  calculated 
to  awaken  emotions  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  ap- 
pealed to  the  chivalry  and  patriotism  of  every  officer 
and  soldier — it  inspired  every  heart,  and  nerved  every 
arm  for  battle.  From  this  impressive  scene  the  army 
marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  about  eight  o'clock 
at  night  they  were  surprised  in  their  encampment, 
immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Un- 
discovered, our  line  was  formed  in  silence  within  a 
short  distance  ot  the  enemy;  a  rapid  charge  was 
made  into  their  camp,  and  a  desperate  conflict  en- 
sued. After  a  determined  resistance  the  enemy  ^ve 
way,  but  disputing  every  inch  of  ground  we  gamed. 
In  advancing  over  ditches  and  fences  in  the  night, 
rendered  still  more  dark  by  the  smoke  of  the  battle, 
much  confusion  necessarily  ensued,  and  many  officers 
became  separated  from  tneir  commands.  It  more 
than  once  occurred  during  the  fight  that  some  of  our 
officers,  through  mistake,  entered  the  enemy's  lines; 
and  the  British  officers  in  like  manner  entered  ours. 
The  meritorious  officer  in  command  of  our  regiment, 
at  the  oommenoement  of  the  battle,  lost  his  position 
in  tJhe  darkness  and  confusion,  and  was  unable  to  re- 
gain it  until  the  action  was  over.  In  thi«*  manner, 
for  a  short  time,  the  regiment  was  without  a  com- 
mandedr,  and  its  movements  were  r^rulated  by  the 
platoon  officers,  which  increased  the  confusion  and 
irregularity  of  the  advance.  In  this  critical  situation, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  Capt.  Butler,  as  the 
eeaior  officer  pceseot,  aasnmed  command  of  the  regi- 


meat,  and  led  it  on  most  gallantly  to  repeated  and 
successful  chaiiges,  until  the  fight  ended  in  the  com- 
plete rout  of  the  enemy.  We  were  still  pressing  on 
their  rear,  when  an  officer  of  the  general's  stafifroide 
up  and  ordered  the  pursuit  discontinued.  Captain 
Butler  ur^ied  its  continuance,  and  expressed  the  con- 
fident belief  of  his  ability  to  take  many  prisoners,  if 
permitted  to  advance.  But  the  order  was  promptly 
repeated,  under  the  well-founded  apprehension  that 
our  troops  might  come  in  collision  with  each  other, 
an  event  which  had  unhappily  occurred  at  a  previous 
hour  of  the  fight.  No  corps  on  that  field  was  more 
bravely  led  to  battle  than  the  r^ment  commanded 
by  Capt.  Butler,  and  no  officer  of  any  rank,  save  the 
commander-in-chief,  was  entitled  to  higher  credit  for 
the  achievement  of  that  glorious  night. 

"  A  short  time  liefore  the  battle  of  the  8th  of 
January,  Capt.  Butler  was  detailed  to  command  the 
guard  in  front  of  the  encampment.  A  house  standing 
near  the  bridge,  in  advance  of  his  position,  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  light  troops  o(  the  enemy, 
from  whence  they  annoyed  our  guard.  Capt.  Butler 
determined  to  dislodse  tnem  and  burn  the  house.  He 
accordingly  marched  to  the  attack  at  the  head  of  his 
command,  but  the  enemy  retired  before  him .  Seeing 
them  retreat,  he  halted  his  guard,  and  advanced  him- 
self, accompanied  by  two  or  three  men  only,  for  the 
pun>ose  of  Durning  the  house.  It  was  an  old  frame 
building,  weather-boarded,  without  oeiUng  or  plaster 
in  the  inside,  with  a  single  door  opening  to  the  britiah 
camp.  On  entering  the  house  he  found  a  .soldier  of 
the  enemy  concealed  in  one  corner,  whom  he  cap- 
tured, and  sent  to  the  rear  with  his  men,  remaining 
alone  in  the  house.  While  he  was  in  the  act  of 
kindling  a  fire,  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  unper- 
ceived,  occupied  the  only  door.  The  first  impulse 
was  to  force,  with  his  single  arm,  a  passage  through 
them,  but  he  was  instantly  seized  in  a  violent  manner 
by  two  or  three  stout  fellows,  who  pushed  him  back 
against  the  wall  with  such  force  as  to  burst  off  the 
weather-boarding  from  the  wall,  and  he  fell  through 
the  opening  thus  made.  In  an  instant  he  recovered 
himself,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  he 
retreated  until  supported  by  the  guard,  which  he  im- 
mediately led  on  to  the  attack,  drove  the  British 
light  tro<^s  from  their  strong  position,  and  burnt  the 
house  in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies. 

"  I  witnessed  on  that  field  many  deed^  of  daring 
courage,  but  none  of  which  more  excited  my  admi- 
ration than  this. 

"  Capt.  Butler  was  soon  after  in  the  battle  of  the 
8th  of  January,  where  he  sustained  his  previously 
high  and  well  earned  reputation  for  bravery  and  use- 
fulness. But  that  battle,  which,  from  its  important 
results,  has  eclipsed  those  which  preceded  it,  was 
but  a  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  with  trivial  loss  on  our 
part,  and  presenting  few  instances  of  individual  dis- 
tinction. 

"  Capt.  Butler  received  the  brevet  rank  of  major 
for  his  gallant  services  during  that  eventful  campaign, 
and  the  reward  of  merit  was  never  more  worthily 
bestowed.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  '«'ar,  he  was 
appointed  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Jackson,  in  which 
station  he  remained  until  he  retired  from  the  army. 
Since  that  period  I  have  seldom  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  my  valued  friend  and  companion  in 
arms,  and  I  know  but  little  of  his  career  in  civil  life. 
But  in  camp,  his  elevated  principles,  his  intelligeoee 
and  generous  feelings,  won  for  iiim  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and  where  he  is 
best  known,  I  will  venture  to  say,  he  is  still  most 
highly  appreciated  for  every  attribute  which  consti- 
tutes the  gentleman  and  the  soldier. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

"R.  K.  CALL." 
"  Mr.  William  Tanner." 

General  Jackson's  sense  c^  the  services  of  Butler, 
in  this  memorable  campaign,  was  strongly  expressed 
in  the  following  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature: 
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*•  Hermitage,  Feb.  20,  1844. 
**  Mir  Dear  Sir, — You  ask  me  to  give  you  my 
opinion  of  the  military  services  of  the  then  Captain, 
now  Colonel,  Wm.  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  during 
the  ir  vestment  of  New  Orleans  by  the  BritLsh  forces 
in  1814  and  1815.  I  wi^'h  I  had  sufficient  strength  to 
Speak  fully  of  the  merit  of  the  services  of  Col.  Butler 
on  that  occasion ;  this  strength  I  have  not :  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  on  all  occasions  he  displayed  that  heroic 
chivalry,  and  calmness  of  judgment  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  which  distinguish  the  valuable  officer  in  the 
hour  of  battle.  In  a  conspicuous  manner  were  tho!<e 
noble  qualities  displayed  by  him  on  the  night  of  the 
2dd  December.  1814,  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815, 
as  well  as  at  all  times  during  the  presence  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  at  New  Orleans.  In  short,  he  was  to  be 
found  at  all  points  where  duty  called.  I  hazard  no- 
thing in  saying  that  should  our  country  again  be  en- 
gaged in  war  during  the  active  age  of  Col.  Butler,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  very  best  selections  that  could 
be  made  to  command  our  army,  and  lead  the  Blagles 
of  our  country  on  to  victory  and  renown.  He  has 
sufficient  energy  to  assume  all  responsibility  neces- 
sary to  success,  and  for  his  country's  good. 

"ANDREW  JACKSON." 

Gen.  Jackson  gave  earlier  proof  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  he  held  the  young  soldier  who  had 
identi^d  himself  with  his  own  glory  at  New  Orleans. 
He  made  him  his  aid-de-camp  in  1816 — which  station 
he  retained  on  the  peace  establishment,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  But,  like  his  illustrious  patron,  he  soon 
felt  that  military  station  and  distinction  had  no  charms 
for  him  when  unattended  with  the  dangers,  duties, 
and  patriotic  achievements  oC  war.  He  resigned, 
therefore,  even  the  association  with  his  veteran  chief, 
of  which  he  was  so  proud,  and  retired  in  1817  to  pri- 
vate life.  He  resumed  his  study  of  the  profession 
that  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  married,  and  settled 
down  on  his  patrimonial  possession  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  rivers,  in  the  noiseless  but 
arduous  vocations  of  civil  life.  The  abode  which  he 
had  chosen  made  it  peculiarly  so  with  him.  The 
region  around  him  was  wild  and  romantic,  sparsely 
settled,  and  by  pastoral  people.  There  are  no  popu- 
lous towns.  The  high,  rolling,  and  yet  rich  lands — 
the  precipitous  clifls  of  the  Kentucky,  of  Eagle, 
Tavern  and  other  tributaries  which  pour  into  it  near 
the  mouth— make  this  section  of  the  State  still,  to 
some  extent  a  wilderness  of  thickets — and  the  tangled 
pea-\ine,  the  grape-vine  and  nut-beving  trees,  which 
rendered  all  Kentucky,  until  the  intrusion  of  the 
whites,  one  great  Indian  park.  The  whole  luxuriant 
domain  was  preserved  by  the  Indians  as  a  pasture  for 
buffalo,  deer,  elk,  and  other  animals — their  enjoy- 
ment alike  as  a  chase  and  a  subsistence — ^by  exclud- 
ing every  tribe  from  fixing  a  habitation  in  it.  Its 
name  consecrated  it  as  the  dark  and  bloody  ground ; 
and  war  pursued  every  foot  that  trod  it.  In  the 
midst  of  this  region,  in  April,  1791,  Wm.  0.  Butler 
was  born,  in  Jessamine  county,  on  the  Kentucky 
River.  His  father  had  married,  in  Lexington,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Kentucky,  1782,  Miss  Howkins, 
a  sister-in-law  of  Col.  Todd,  who  commanded  and 
perished  in  the  battle  of  the  Blue-Licks.  Following 
the  instincts  of  his  family,  which  seemed  ever  to 
court  danger.  Gen.  Pierce  Butler,  as  neighborhood 
encroached  around  him,  removed,  not  long  after  the 
birth  of  his  aon  William,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 


tucky River.  Through  this  section  the  Indian  war* 
path  into  the  heart  of  Kentucky  passed.  Until  the 
peace  of  1794,  there  wiis  scarcely  a  day  that  some 
hostile  Savage  did  not  prowi  through  the  tangled 
forests,  and  the  lab>Tinths  of  hills,  streams  and  elifis. 
which  adapted  this  region  to  their  lurking  waifane. 
From  it  they  emerged  when  they  made  their  last  for- 
midable incursion,  and  pushed  their  foray  to  the  envi- 
rons of  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  State.  General 
Pierce  Butler  had  on  one  side  of  him  the  Ohio,  oo  the 
farther  shore  of  which  the  savage  hordes  still  held 
the  mastery,  and  on  the  other  the  romantic  region 
through  which  they  hunted  and  pressed  their  war  en- 
terprises. And  here,  amid  the  scenes  of  border  war- 
fare, his  son  William  had  that  spirit,  which  has  ani- 
mated him  through  life,  educated  by  the  legends  oL 
the  Indian-fighting  hunters  of  Kentucky. 

To  the  feelings  and  taste  inf«pired  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  place  and  circumstances  adverted  to,  mu»t 
be  attributed  the  return  of  Col.  Butler  to  his  fathers 
home,  to  enter  on  his  profession  as  a  lawyer.  There 
were  no  great  causes  or  rich  clients  to  attract  him— 
no  dense  population  to  liA  him  to  the  political  honors 
of  the  State.  The  eloquence  and  learning,  the  in- 
dustry and  integrity  which  he  gave  to  adjust  the  con- 
troversies of  Gallatin  and  the  surrounding  countie^, 
would  have  crowned  him  with  wealth  and  profess 
sional  distinction,  if  exhibited  at  Louisville  or  Lex- 
ington. But  he  coveted  neither.  Independence,  the 
affections  of  his  early  associates,  the  love  of  a  family 
circle,  and  the  charm  which  the  recollection  of  a 
happy  boyhood  gave  to  the  scenes  in  which  he  wa> 
reared,  were  all  he  sought.  And  he  found  them  all 
in  the  romantic  dells  and  woodland  heights  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  on  the  sides  of  the  far  spreading^,  gently 
flowing,  beautiful  Ohio.  The  feeling  which  his  sin- 
cere and  sensitive  nature  had  imbibed  here  ^was  a> 
strong  as  that  of  the  Switzer  for  his  bright  lake?. 
lofty  mountains,  and  deep  valleys.  The  wild  airs  uf 
the  boat  horn,  which  have  resounded  for  so  many 
years  from  arks  descending  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
floating  along  the  current  and  recurring  in  echoes 
from  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  like  its  eddies,  became 
as  dear  to  him  as  the  famous  Rans  de  Vache  to  the 
native  of  Switzerland.  We  insert,  as  characteristic 
alike  of  the  poetical  talent  and  temperament  of  Butler, 
some  verses  which  the  sound  of  this  rude  instnunent 
evoked  when  he  returned  home,  resigning  with  rap- 
ture "  the  ear  piercing  fife  and  spirit  stirring  drum*' 
for  the  wooden  horn,  which  can  only  compass  in  iT« 
simple  melody  such  airs  as  that  to  which  Burns  ba5 
set  his  beautiful  words — 

When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawu, 

And  genite  peace  returning, 

Wi'  mony  a  tweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  maiiy  a  widow  moarning ; 

I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field. 

The  music  of  this  song  made  the  burden  of  the 
•*Boatman*s  Horn,"  and  always  announced  the  ap- ! 
proaching  ark  to  the  river  villages. 

The  sentiments  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  two^ 
and  deep  tones  whidi  wafted  the  plaintive  air  over  , 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Ohio,  may  have  contributed  I 
to  awaken  the  feeling  which  pervade  these  lines. 
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THE  BOAT  HORN. 

O^bostman !  wind  that  born  again, 

For  never  did  the  liit*ning  atr 

Upon  iu  lambent  booom  bear 
So  wild,  00  soft,  so  sweet  a  strain— 
What  though  thf  notes  are  sad,  and  few, 

Bj;  everv  simple  boatman  blown, 
Yet  is  each  ouise  to  nature  true, 

And  melooy  in  ever^r  tone. 
How  oft  in  boyhood's  joyous  day, 

Unmindful  of  the  lapsing  hours, 
I  've  loitered  on  my  homeward  way 

Bj  wild  Ohio's  brink  o(  flowers. 
While  some  lone  boatman,  from  the  deck. 

Poured  his  soft  numbers  to  that  tide, 
Aa  if  to  charm  from  storm  and  wreck 

The  boat  where  all  his  fortunes  ride ! 
Delighted  Nature  drank  the  sound, 
EocAanted— Echo  bore  it  round 
In  wbispefs  soft,  and  softer  still. 
From  hill  to  plain,  and  plain  to  hill, 
Till  e*en  the  thonghtleas.  frolick  boy, 
Elate  with  hope,  and  wild  with  joy, 
Who  gamboled  by  the  river's  side, 
And  sported  with  the  fretiinc  tide. 
Feels  something  new  pervade  his  breast, 
Chain  hisUght  step,  repress  his  jest, 
Benda  o'er  the  flood  hts  earer  ear 
To  catch  the  sounds  far  off  yet  dear- 
Drinks  the  sweet  draught,  but  knows  not  why 
Th«  tear  of  rapture  fills  his  eye 
And  can  he  now,  to  manhood  grown, 
Tell  why  those  notes,  simple  uid  lone, 
Aj  on  the  ravished  ear  they  fall, 
Bind  every  sense  in  magic  spell  ? 
There  is  a  tide  of  feeling  given 
To  all  on  earth,  iu  fonntam  Heaven. 
Beginning  with  the  dewy  flower, 
Just  opeuio  Flora's  vernal  bower — 
Rising  creatioD's  orders  through 
With  louder  murmur,  brighter  hue— 
That  iid«  is  sympathy  !  its  ebb  and  flow 
Give  life  iu  hues  of  joy  and  wo. 
Music,  the  majster-spirit  that  ean  move 
Its  waves  to  war.  or  lull  them  into  love- 
Can  cheer  the  sinking  sailor  mid  the  wave. 
And  bid  the  soldier  on !  nor  fear  the  Brave— 
Inapire  the  fainting  pilgrim  on  his  road, 
And  elevate  his  soul  to  claim  his  God. 
Then,  boatman !  wind  that  horn  again  ! 
Though  much  of  sorrow  mark  its  strain, 
Yet  are  iu  notes  to  sorrow  dear ; 
What  though  they  wake  fond  memory's  tear  ! 
Tears  are  sad  memory's  sacred  feast, 
And  rapture  oft  her  chosen  guest. 

This  retirement,  which  may  almost  be  considered 
secltision,  was  enjoyed  by  Col.  Butler  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  wben  he  was  called  out  by  the  Democratic 
party  to  redeem  by  his  personal  popularity  the  con- 
gressional district  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  supposed 
that  no  one  else  could  save  it  from  the  Whigs.  Like 
all  the  rest  of  his  family,  none  of  whom  had  made 
their  military  service  a  passport  to  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  civil  stations,  he  was  averse  to  re- 
linquish the  attitude  he  occupied  to  enter  on  a 
party  struggle.  The  importunity  of  friends  prevailed; 
and  he  was  elected  to  two  successive  terms  in  Con- 
gress, absolutely  refusing  to  be  a  candidate  a  third 
time.  He  spoke  seldom  in  Congress,  but  in  two  or 
three  fine  speeches  which  appear  in  the  debates,  a 
power  will  readily  be  detected  which  could  nftt  have 
failed  to  conduct  to  the  highest  distinction  in  that 
body.  Taste,  judgment,  and  eloquence,  characterised 
all  his  efforts  in  Congress.  A  fine  manner,  an  agree- 
able voice,  and  the  high  consideration  accorded  to 
him  by  the  members  of  all  parties,  gave  him,  what  it 
is  the  good  fortime  of  few  to  obtain,  an  attentive  and 
gratijfied  audience. 

In  1844  the  same  experiment  was  made  with 
Butler's  poptilarity  to  carry  the  state  for  the  De- 


mocracy, as  had  succeeded  in  his  congressional 
district.  He  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  governor  by  the  8th  of  January  Convention ; 
and  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  chosen  over  his  estimable  Whig  com- 
petitor, Governor  Owsley,  but  f9r  the  imiversal  convic- 
tion throughout  the  state  that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay's 
party,  by  the  choice  of  a  Democratic  governor  in 
Atigust,  would  have  operated  to  injure  Mr.  Clay's 
prospects  throughout  the  Union,  in  the  presidential 
election  which  followed  immediately  after  in  No- 
vember. With  Mr.  Clay's  popularity,  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  ail  bis  friends — with  the  state  pride  so  long 
exalted  by  the  aspiration  of  giving  a  President  to  the 
Union — more  eagerly  than  ever  enlisted  against  the 
Democracy,  Col.  Butler  diminished  the  Whig  majority 
from  twenty  thousand  to  less  than  five  thousand. 

The  late  military  events  with  which  Maj.  Gen. 
Butler  has  been  connected — in  consequence  of  his 
elevation  to  that  grade  in  1846,  with  the  view  to  the 
command  of  the  volunteers  raised  to  support  Gen. 
Taylor  in  his  invasion  of  Mexico— are  so  well  known 
to  the  coimtry  that  minute  recital  is  not  necessary. 
He  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  severe  con- 
flict at  Monterey,  and  had,  as  second  in  command 
imder  Gen.  Taylor,  his  full  share  in  the  arduous  duties 
and  responsibilities  incurred  in  that  important  move- 
ment. The  narrative  of  Major  Thomas,  seniorassistant 
adjutant-general  of  the  army  in  Mexico,  and  henoe 
assigned  by  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Butler, 
reports  so  plainly  and  modestly  the  part  which  Gen. 
Butler  performed  in  subjecting  the  city,  that  it  may 
well  stand  for  history.  This  passage  is  taken  from  it. 
"  The  army  arrived  at  their  camp  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monterey  about  noon  September  19th.  That  after- 
noon the  general  endeavored  by  personal  observation 
to  get  information  of  the  enemy's  position.  He,  like 
Gen.  Taylor,  saw  theimportance  of  gaining  Ihe  road 
to  Saltiilo,  and  fully  favored  the  movement  of  Gen. 
Worth's  division  to  turn  their  left,  &c.  Worth 
marched  Sunday,  September  20th,  for  this  purpose, 
thus  leaving  Twiggs'  and  Butler's  divisions  with  Gen. 
Taylor.  Gen.  Butler  was  also  in  favor  of  throwing 
his  division  across  the  St.  John's  river,  and  approach- 
ing Ihe  town  from  the  east,  which  was  at  first  deter- 
mined upon.  This  was  changed,  as  it  would  leave 
but  one,  and  perhaps  the  smallest  division,  to  guard 
the  camp,  and  attack  in  front.  The  20th  the  general 
also  reconnoitered  the  enemy's  position.  Early  the 
morning  of  the  21st  the  force  was  ordered  out  to 
create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Worth,  that  he  might 
gain  his  position ;  and  before  our  division  came  within 
long  range  of  the  enemy's  principal  battery,  the  foot 
of  Twiggs' division  had  been  ordered  down  to  the 
northeast  side  of  the  town,  to  make  an  lumed  recon- 
noisance  of  the  advanced  battery,  and  to  take  j}  if  it 
could  be  done  without  great  loss.  The  volunteer 
division  was  scarcely  formed  in  rear  of  our  howitier 
and  mortar  battery,  established  the  night  previous 
under  cover  of  a  rise  of  ground,  before  the  infantry 
sent  down  to  the  northeast  side  of  the  town  became 
closely  and  hotly  engaged,  the  batteries  of  that  divi- 
sion were  sent  down,  and  we  laert  then  ordered  to 
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support  the  attack.  Leaving  the  Kentucky  regiment 
to  support  the  mortar  cmd  howitzer  battery,  the 
general  rapidly  put  in  march,  by  a  flank  movement, 
the  other  three  regiments,  moving  for  some  one  and 
a-half  or  two  miles  under  a  heavy  fire  of  round  shot. 
As  further  ordered,  tie  Ohio  regiment  was  detached 
from  Quitman's  brigade,  and  led  by  the  general  (at 
this  time  accompanied  by  Gen.  Taylor)  into  the  town. 
Quitman  carried  his  brigade  directly  on  the  battery 
first  attacked,  and  gallantly  carried  it.  Before  this, 
however,  as  we  entered  the  suburbs,  the  chief  engineer 
came  up  and  advised  us  to  withdraw,  as  the  object  of 
the  attack  had  failed,  and  if  we  moved  on  we  must 
meet  with  great  loss.  The  general  was  loath  to  fall 
back  without  consulting  with  Gen.  Taylor,  which  he 
did  do— the  general  being  but  a  short  distance  ofi*. 
As  we  were  withdrawing,  news  came  that  Quitman 
had  carried  the  battery,  and  Gen.  Butler  led  the  Ohio 
regiment  back  to  the  town  at  a  different  point  In  die 
street  we  became  exposed  to  a  line  of  batteries  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  small  stream,  and  also  from  a 
tite  de  pout  (bridge-head)  which  enfiladed  us.  Our 
men  fell  rapidly  as  we  moved  up  the  street  to  get  a 
position  to  charge  the  battery  across  the  stream. 
Coming  to  a  cross-street,  the  general  reconnoitered 
the  position,  and  determining  to  charge  from  that  point. 
Bent  me  back  a  &ort  distance  to  stop  the  firing,  and 
advance  the  regiment  with  the  bayonet.  I  had  just 
left  him,  when  he  was  struck  in  the  leg,  being  on  foot, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field." 

"  On  entering  the  town,  the  general  and  his  troops 
became  at  once  hotly  engaged  at  short  musket  range. 
He  had  to  make  his  reconnoisanoes  under  heavy  fire. 
This  he  did  unflinchingly,  and  by  exposing  his  person 
—on  one  occasion  passing  througha  large  gateway  into 
a  yard  which  was  entirely  open  to  the  enemy.  When 
he  was  wounded,  at  the  intersection  oi  the  two  streets, 
he  was  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  of  musketry  and  grape." 

"  In  battle  the  general's  bearing  was  truly  that  of  a 
soldier ;  and  those  under  him  felt  the  influence  of  his 
presence.    He  had  the  entire  confidence  of  his  men." 

The  narrative  of  Major  Thomas  continues : 

"When  Gen.  Taylor  went  on  his  expedition  to 
Victoria,  in  December,  he  placed  (jren.  Butler  in  com- 
mend of  the  troops  left  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  the 
stations  from  the  river  on  to  Saltillo— Worth's  small 
division  of  regulars  being  at  the  latter  place.  Gen. 
Wool's  column  had  by  this  time  reached  Parras,  one 
hundred  or  more  miles  west  of  Saltillo.  General 
Butler  had  so  far  recovered  from  his  wound  as  to  walk 
a  little  and  take  exercise  on  horseback,  though  with 
pain  to  his  limb.  One  night,  (about  the  19th  Decem- 
ber,) an  express  came  from  Gen.  Worth  at  Saltillo, 
stating  that  the  Mexican  forces  were  advancing  in 
large  numbers  from  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  that  he 
cxDected  to  be  attacked  in  two  days.  His  division, 
all  told,  did  not  exceed  1500  men,  if  so  many,  and  he 
asked  reinforcements.  The  general  remained  up 
during  the  balance  of  the  night,  sent  off  the  necessary 
couriers  to  the  rear  for  reinforcements,  and  had  the 
lat  Kentuckey,  and  the  1st  Ohio  foot,  then  encamped 
three  miles  from  town,  in  the  place  by  daylight ;  and 
theae  two  regiments,  with  Webster's  battery,  were 


encamped  that  night  ten  miles  on  the  road  to  Saltillo. 
This  promptness  enabled  the  general  to  make  his 
second  day's  march  of  twenty-two  miles  in  good 
season,  and  to  hold  the  celebrated  pass  of  Los  Muerti>, 
and  check  the  enemy  should  he  have  attacked  Gen. 
Worth  on  that  day,  and  obliged  him  to  evacuate  the 
town.  Whilst  on  the  next,  and  last  day's  march,  the 
general  received  notice  that  the  reported  advance  of 
the  enemy  was  untrue.  Arriving  at  the  camp-ground, 
the  general  suffered  intense  pain  from  his  wound,  and 
slept  not  during  the  night  This  journey,  over  a 
rugged,  mountainous  road,  and  the  exercise  he  took 
in  examining  the  country  for  twenty  miles  in  advance 
of  Saltillo,  caused  the  great  increase  of  pain  now 
experienced." 

The  major's  account  then  goes  on  to  relate  Gen. 
Butler's  proceedings  while  in  command  of  all  the 
forces  after  the  junction  of  Generals  Worth  and  Wool 
— his  dispositions  to  meet  the  threatened  attack  of 
Santa  Anna— the  defences  created  by  him  at  Saltillo, 
and  i»ed  during  the  attack  at  Buena  Vista  in  dispersing 
Minon's  forces — ^his  just  treatment  of  the  pecyple  of 
Saltillo,  with  the  prudent  and  effectual  precautions 
taken  to  make  them  passive  in  the  event  of  Santa 
Anna's  approach.  It  concludes  by  stating  that  all 
apprehoisions  of  Santa  Anna's  advance  subsiding, 
Gen.  Butler  returned  to  meet  Gren.  Taylor  at  Mon- 
terey, to  report  the  condition  of  affairs;  and  the  latter, 
having  taken  the  command  at  Saltillo,  transmined  a 
leave  of  absence  to  Gren.  Butler,  to  afford  opportunity 
for  the  cure  of  his  wound. 

This  paper  affords  evidence  of  the  kind  feeling 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  generals  during  the 
campaign,  and  this  sentiment  was  strongly  evinced 
by  Gen.  Butler,  on  his  arrival  in  Washington,  where 
he  spoke  in  the  most  exalted  terms  of  the  leader  unda 
whom  he  served. 

In  person  Gen.  Butler  is  tall,  straight,  and  hand- 
somely formed,  exceedingly  active  and  alert — ^his 
mien  is  inviting— his  manners  graceful — ^his  gait  and 
air  military — ^his  countenance  frank  and  pleasing— 
the  outline  of  his  features  of  the  aquiline  cast,  thin 
and  pointed  in  expression — the  general  contour  of  hiS^ 
head  is  Roman. 

The  character  of  (Sen.  Butler  in  private  life  is  in  £ne 
keeping  with  that  exhibited  in  his  public  career.  In 
the  domestic  circle,  care,  kindness,  assiduous  activity 
in  anticipating  the  wants  of  all  around  him — readings 
to  forego  his  own  gratifications  to  gratify  others,  have 
become  habits  growing  out  of  his  affectiomj.  lib 
love  makes  perpetual  sunshine  at  his  home.  Among 
his  neighbors,  liberality,  affability,  and  active  sym- 
pathy mark  his  social  intercourse,  and  unbending  io- 
tegc#y  and  jastice  all  his  dealings.  His  home  is  one 
of  unpretending  simplicity.  It  is  too  much  the  habit 
in  Kentucky,  with  stem  and  fierce  men,  to  carry  their 
personal  and  political  ends  with  a  high  hand.  Geo. 
Butler,  with  all  the  masculine  streugth,  courage,  and 
reputation  to  give  success  to  atteo^ts  of  this  sort,  never 
evinced  the  slightest  disposition  to  indulge  the  power, 
whilst  his  well-known  firmness  always  forbade  such 
attempts  on  him.  His  life  has  been  one  of  peace  with 
all  men,  except  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
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How  could  he  help  it  ?  Born  with  an  inquiring 
turft  of  mind,  and  gifted  from  the  first  with  a  dispo- 
sition toward  experimental  philosophy,  by  what  pro- 
ce<ises  would  you  undertake  to  change  the  current  of 
Malhew  Mizzle's  mind?  He  is  one  of  those  who 
take  nothing  for  granted.  A  weight  of  authority  is 
little  in  his  mind  when  compared  to  the  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  fact — facts  for  the  people,  and  for 
himself  as  one  of  the  people — that  *8  the  pivot  on 
which  Matbew  Mizzle  turns  and  returns,  one  fact 
being  to  his  mind  yrorth  whole  volumes  of  specula- 
tive assumption ;  and  to  Mizzle  all  facts,  let  them  re- 
late to  what  they  may,  are  of  peculiar  interest.  It  is 
useless  to  tell  him  so.    He  must  go,  see  and  examine 


for  himself.  OHen,  for  instance,  as  he  had  been  told 
that  Gruflenhoff' s  big  dog  would  bite  at  the  aspect  of 
strange  visitations,  do  you  think  that  this  species  oi 
information  would  content  the  youthful  Mizzle? 
No— he  must  see  into  the  matter  for  himself,  and 
ascertain  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  by 
touching  up  Gruflenhoff 's  big  dog  with  a  stick,  as 
the  aforesaid  big  dog  lay  asleep  in  the  sun,  whereby 
the  demonstration  was  immediately  afforded.  The 
big  dog  would  bite— he  did  bite  severely ;  and  thus 
the  little  Mizzle  added  another  fact  to  his  magazine 
of  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  enduring  scar  to  his  per- 
son, which  placed  the  result  upon  record,  and  kept 
memory  fresh  on  the  subject.    One  dog,  at  least,  will 
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bite;  and  thenceforth,  Mathew  Mizzle  admitted  the 
inference  that  dogs  are  apt  to  bite,  under  circiim- 
Btances  congenial  to  such  dental  performances.  If 
you  doifbt  it,  there  's  the  mark. 

*'  Burnee— burnee,  baby,'*  are  the  no^es  of  warning 
often  heard  in  the  nursery,  when  heated  stoves  be- 
come an  object  of  interest  to  little  human  specimens 
just  learning  to  creep.  But  **  burnee,  burnee,"  con- 
veyed no  precise  idea  to  the  infantile  Miizle  during 
his  preliminary  locomotive  operations ;  and  in  con- 
sonance with  the  impulses  of  his  nature,  he  soon 
tried  the  stove  in  its  most  intense  displays  of  caloric, 
and  in  this  way  determined  that  "  burnee,  burnee," 
was  unpleasant  to  the  person,  and  injurious  to  the 
costume  and  raiment  of  that  person,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  threatening  dispositions  toward  the  whole 
establishment.  "  Burnee,  burnee,"  to  the  house,  as 
well  as  "  burnee,  burnee,"  to  the  baby.  And  so  also 
as  to  lamps  and  candles — ^that  they  would  "burnee" 
too,  was  placed,  painfully,  beyond  the  impertinent 
reach  of  a  doubt  in  minds  of  the  most  sceptic  order. 
Mathew  Mizzle  can  show  you  the  evidences  to  this 
day,  scored,  as  it  were,  upon  the  living  parchment, 
and  engrossed  in  characters  not  to  be  misunderstood 
upon  the  cuticular  binding  of  his  physical  identity. 

It  was  useless,  also,  to  place  the  little  Mathew  at 
the  head  of  stairs,  with  information  that  any  further 
advance  on  his  part  would  prove  matter  of  injury. 
How  could  he  know  until  he  had  tried?  Indeed,  it 
required  several  clear  tumbles  down  an  entire  flight 
to  satisfy  bis  judgment  on  this  point,  and  to  imprint 
it  on  his  mind,  through  the  medium  of  his  bumpology, 
that  the  swiftest  transition  from  one  place  to  another, 
especially  when  effected  by  the  downward  move- 
ment, is  not  always  the  safest  and  the  most  agreeable. 
But  afterward,  none  knew  better  than  he  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  "  landing,"  as  applied  to  the  stair- 
case. *<  The  Landing  of  Columbus"  may  be  cele- 
brated in  pictures ;  but  Mathew  Mizzle  accomplished 
landings  that  made  very  nearly  as  much  noise  as  that 
effected  by  « the  world-seeking  Genoese,"  and  the 
voyages  of  both  were  accompanied  by  squalls. 

But  it  was  not  by  the  touch  alone  that  Mathew 
Mizzle  sought  aAer  information  in  his  earlier  career. 
His  taste  was  equally  curious.  Strange  bottles  were 
subjects  of  'the  most  intense  interest,  so  that  like 
Mithridates,  he  almost  became  proof  against  injury 
by  the  frequent  imbibings  of  poison.  He  knew  that 
pleasant  draughts  came  from  bottles,  but  had  to  learn 
that  because  a  bottle  has  contents,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  these  contents  are  either  safe  or 
agreeable.  Ink,  for  instance— a  copious  mouthful  of 
ink— liowever  literary  one  may  be,  ink  thus  adminis- 
tered is  not  a  matter  over  which  the  recipient  is 
inclined  greatly  to  rejoice.  It  did  not  appear  so,  at 
least,  when  Mathew  Mizzle,  in  frock  and  trowsers, 
astonished,  after  this  fashion,  his  mouth,  his  clothing 
and  the  carpet— so  astonished  himself  that  he  for- 
got to  reverse  the  bottle,  but  permitted  it  to  pour  in 
a  steady  stream  right  into  the  aperture  of  his  lovely 
countenance.  No  one  probably  in  the  wide  world 
ever  acquired  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge,  as  to 
the  efiect  of  substances  of  all  kinds  upon  the  human 


palate,  than  was  obtained  by  Mathew  Mizzle  in  the 
course  of  his  earlier  investigations  into  the  relative 
qualities  of  solids  and  liquids.  A  spoonful  of  Cay- 
enne pepper  probably  afforded  him  as  much  of  sur- 
prise as  any  thing  of  the  same  portable  compass. 
The  varied  expressions  of  his  countenance  would 
have  been  a  study  to  a  Lavater.  The  opera-house 
never  witnessed  a  dance  more  remarkable  for  force 
and  for  expression ;  and  if  ever  Mathew  Mizzle  was 
wide  awake — wider  than  on  any  previous  occasion, 
it  was  when  he  had  seasoned  himself  highly  with 
Cayenne.  It  noade  Mathew  piquant  to  a  degree; 
and  something  of  the  same  kind  might  have  bees 
said  of  him  when  under  the  influence  of  mustard. 
He  was  then  the  warmest  boy  anywhere  about ;  and 
fully  appreciated  the  cheering  influence  of  ^Mhe 
castors" — ^he  did  not  go  upon  castors  for  a  long  time 
afterward,  and  never  again  to  the  same  extent. 

There  was  another  source  of  trouble  to  Mathew 
Mizzle.  His  eyes  proper  were  sharp  enoi^ ;  bm 
the  knowledge  they  acquired  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  devouring  thirst  for  information,  and  there- 
fore much  of  his  seeing  was  done  with  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,  or  the  grasp  of  his  hands.  He  must  touch 
every  thing,  and  of  course  spoilt  many  things.  Leame 
him  alone  in  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  he  would 
open  all  the  letters,  peep  into  every  drawer,  smell  at 
every  unknown  substance,  displace  your  china,  spoil 
your  musical-box,  climb  up  the  piano-forte,  and  pull 
over  the  vases  of  flowers.  If  you  did  not  hear  a 
crash  this  time,  do  not  flatter  yourself.  Some  secret, 
but  equally  important  mischief  has  been  accom- 
plished, though  it  may  not  be  apparent  for  day». 
The  Mathew  Mizzles  always  leave  their  mark ;  and 
when  a  gun  went  off  in  his  hands,  the  shot  that  frac- 
tured the  mirror  rendered  it  fortunate  that  the  mark 
was  only  a  mirror,  as  Mathew  Mizzle  roared  wiili 
terror  at  *<  the  sound  himself  had  made." 

Mathew  Mizzle,  grown  as  he  is  now  to  man'» 
estate,  has  perchance  changed  the  objects  of  hi^  pur- 
suit, but  the  activity  both  of  his  mind  and  of  hisi  budy 
remains  undiminished.  Curious  as  ever  to  aj^cerlain 
facts.  He  is  one  of  those  who  have  ever  an  eye 
upon  their  neighbors.  He  follows  people  to  ascer- 
tain whither  they  are  going.  It  is  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  his  to  peep  through  the  blinds  of  an  e  veniof . 
to  ascertain  what  you  and  your  family  are  about.  H<^ 
listens  at  doors,  and  he  peers  through  cracks  audi 
patronizes  knot-holes.  If  he  can  learn  nothing  ekte« 
it  is  a  satisfaction  for  him  to  ascertain  what  you  are 
about  to  have  for  dmner,  and  who  stopped  in  t(r  tea. 
Speak  over  loud  in  the  street,  and  Mathew  Mizzle 
saunters  close  at  your  elbow,  but  with  such  an  vit 
conscious  look,  that  you  would  never  dream  that  he 
had  come  merely  for  information. 

No  one  knows  better  than  he  all  about  the  domes' 
tic  difficulties  of  families.  His  sources  of  inteUigtenc< 
are  innumerable.  Sometimes  you  may  find  him  oe 
the  back  fence,  taking  observations  of  the  dome^lK3 
circle;  and  he  has  been  seen  of  an  evening  up  tbA 
linden-tree  in  front  of  domiciles,  for  similar  purpo«e» 
The  servants  of  the  vicinage  are  all  on  confidential 
terms  with  Mathew  Mizzle;  and— have  you  nol 
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ooted  ibe  fact  ?— when  yoa  would  hkVB  secret  dis- 
axne  with  a  friend,  Misrie  cornea  upon  you,  as  the 
birds  of  prey  scent  a  battle-field.  All  secrets  appear 
to  bold  a  species  of  telegraphic  commuQication  with 
oar  friend  Mathew  Miizle,  as  to  the  fact  at  least,  that 
tixre  is  a  secret  in  existenoe,  as  well  as  a  regard  to 
an  local  habitation. 

Ubiqiiitoni  Maibew  liliisle,  yet  invariably  out  of 
pltoe.  Open  the  door  suddenly,  andMathew  Misde 
lii  almort  knocked  down.  Throw  out  a  bucket  of 
«-ater  at  night,  and  Blathew  Mizzle  is  there  to  re- 
ceive its  contents.  Pass  a  stick  through  the  key-hole, 
ud  it 's  Mizzle's  eye  that  sufiers  the  detriment.  Tou 
stumble  over  him  in  dark  entries — ^youfind  him  lying 
perdu  in  the  closet.  Go  where  you  will,  there  is 
Mozle,  if  it  be  in  the  wrong  place  for  Mizzle's 
prcsiCDce. 

Bdioid  him  prowKng  rovnd  the  eo^es  to  investi- 
gate the  mystenea  of  a  theatrical  performance. 
There  he  is,  just  where  he  was  told  not  to  be,  and 
William  Tell  was  not  in  fault  that  his  arrow  has 
^tTid-en  Mathew  Mizzle  breathless.  What  business 
bad  ^lizzie  there  in  Switzerland,  lurking  near  the 
v-aJlsofAltorf? 

Mjzzle's  Isst  catastrophe,  like  the  last  catastrophe 
f4  many  other  distinguished  citizens,  was  eflected  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  which  he  had  ascended  cautiously 


by  night,  after  the  painters  had  left  their  work,  to  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  chamber  of  a  second  story. 
Suddenly,  there  was  a  dog  at  the  bottom  of  the  afore- 
said ladder,  and  a  cudgel  at  the  top,  presenting  the 
alternatives  of  a  dilemnta.  Switches  alx>ve  and  bark 
below,  what  could  the  unfortunate  Mathew  Mizzle 
do  but  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  ?  Poor 
Mizzle !  They  put  him  under  the  pump,  and  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  ducks. 

Is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  system  of  "  espionage'*  does 
not  obtain  in  America,  that  Mathew  Mizzle  might 
have  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  qualities  which 
are  so  remarkably  developed  in  his  constitution?  It 
would  be  a  perfect  union  of  duty  and  of  pleasure,  if 
he  could  be  employed  to  find  out  every  thing  that 
goes  on  in  town  and  about,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
means  could  not  be  devised  to  save  so  fine  a  young 
man  from  the  waste  of  his  genius. 

*'  People  are  so  fussy  about  their  secrets,"  says  he, 
"  as  if  there  were  any  use  of  having  secrets,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fun  of  finding  them  out  and  talking 
about  them.  It 's  mean  and  selfish  to  abridge  intelli- 
gence in  that  sort  of  way,  and  if  I  knew  of  any 
country  where  they  manage  matters  on  a  diflerent 
system,  I  'd  emigrate  right  away,  I  would.  A  pretty 
piece  of  business,  to  put  a  man  under  the  pump, 
because  he  seeks  after  knowledge.'' 
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Bdou  the  plovgh  had  scattered  fields  M  giaia 
And  rracty  oreharda  midst  the  oaken  woods 
Of  ftbawaofnnk,  apon  the  mooniain's  top 
9(iiod  a  wood-CQttcr'e  but.    Himself  and  wife 
Shared  it  alone.    The  spot  was  green  aad  sweat 
Tbe  earth  was  oovered  with  a  velvet  swaid, 
Onivped  with  low  thicketa,  here  and  there  a  tree 
Eeahi^  ita  dark  rich  foliage  in  tbe  heavens. 


Fleaant  tbe  eebocs  of  his  fast  plied  axe, 
Merriij  ratUmg  through  the  moaotain-wooda, 
To  (hoae  who  aooghi  the  old  aonreyor'a  road 
?ot  shade  and  coolneaa ;  and  amidat  the  aoands 
Wuaid  boom  deep  heavy  ahocka  of  falling  trees, 
lAe  frowla  of  thnnder  in  tbe  noontUe-huah, 
Su  that  the  eye  would  glance  impalaively 
rp  to  the  tree-tops,  to  discern  the  peak 
Of  the  aKeadiag  cloud. 

Hia  forest-life, 
Thoo^h  rade,  was  joyoos.    When  the  mellow  charm 
Of  moMt  on  the  smiling  moontains  lay. 
The  ereakmg  of  his  high-piled  cart  would  blend 
With  song  or  whistle  blithe,  as,  dipping  down 
Tbe  TtMd,  he  aooght  the  village  in  the  midA 
Of  the  green  hollow.    ThU  alight  moontain-road 
Weat  aiantittg  to  the  aammit,  with  blazed  tnmks 
Ob  either  aide,  and  aoft  deiiekraa  grass 
Veading  its  carpet;  one  (Unt  track  alone 
Telling  that  wheel  had  e«cr  its  bsaaty  ssarrad. 


Close  to  the  hat  it  passed,  then  downward  plnaged. 
And  aonght  tbe  level  of  the  opposite  side. 

'T  waa  at  the  cloae  of  one  cold  winter  day 

That  down  thia  road  I  trod.    My  weary  steps. 

With  efforts  vain,  had  tracked,  for  houra,  the  deer. 

And  now,  with  empty  flask  and  rifle,  swif\, 

I  jonroeyed  homeward.    Nature's  great  bright  eye 

Low  beaming  in  the  west,  still  poared  sweet  light 

Upon  the  mountain.    The  pure  snow,  all  round, 

In  delicate  rose-tints  glowed.    The  hemlocks  smiled, 

Speckled  with  gold.    The  oak's  sear  foliage,  still 

Tight  clinging  to  the  boughs,  was  kindled  up 

To  warm  rich  brown.    The  myriad  trunks  and  sprays 

Traced  their  black  lines  upon  the  soft  snow-blush 

Beneath,  until  it  seemed  a  tangled  maze. 

Upon  the  mountain's  top,  a  thread  of  smoke 

From  the  tow  cabin  rose,  as  though  a  streak 

Of  violet  had  been  painted  on  the  air. 

I  heard  the  ring  of  the  wood-cutter's  axe, 

And,  through  an  opening,  aaw  hia  instrument 

Flashing  into  a  walnut's  giant  stem. 

Whose  upborne  mass,  in  the  fast  lowering  light, 

Seemed  cut  in  copper.    A  broad  wind-fall  near 

Let  down  my  eyea  upon  the  hollow.    White 

In  snow  it  lay,  with  long  and  dusky  lines 

Of  fences  croaaing— groups  of  orchard-trees 

Hay-barracks— bams  and  long  low  dwelling-roofs. 

Straight  as  an  arrow  ran  the  streak  of  road 
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Athwart  the  hoUow.    As  I  looked,  the  eye 

In  the  red  west  sank  lower,  till  half  qnenched 
Behind  the  apland,  then  a  shred  of  light 
Glittered  and  vanished,  and  the  sky  was  bare. 

Whilst  gazing  on  this  splendor,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  shriek.    Shrill,  ringing  midst  the  woods 
In  piercing  cleamees,  through  my  ears  it  cat, 
And  left  a  sense  of  deafness.    Startled,  round 
I  gazed.    Again  the  horrid  sound  thrilled  past. 
I  knew  it  then  as  the  terrific  cry 
Of  the  fierce,  bloody  panther.    In  our  woods 
Naught  fiercer,  bloodier  dwells,  when  roused  by  rage 
Or  hunger.    Oft  our  hunters  had  of  late 
Marked  the  huge  foot-prints  of  the  ravenous  beast, 
And  heard  his  scream  at  midnight,  but  no  eye 
As  yet  had  seen  him.    With  a  nervous  grasp 
Upon  my  useless  weapon,  and  a  weight 
Of  helplessness,  like  lead,  upon  my  soul, 
I  started  on  my  path.    At  every  stq> 
I  thought  his  tawny  form  and  fierce  green  eye 
Would  meet  my  sight,  upon  some  limb  o'erheed. 
But  naught  was  seen.    The  village  soon  I  reached. 
And  gladly  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  home. 

The  long,  cold,  breathless  night  came  swiftly  down. 
The  clear,  magnificent  moon  seemed  not  inlaid 
In  the  bright  blue,  but  stood  out  bold,  distinct. 
As  though  impending  from  the  cloudless  skies 
Glittering  with  frost.    Upon  the  sparkling  snow 
The  rich  light  slept  in  such  sweet  purity 
As  naught  on  earth  can  match.    The  hours  q^  on. 
The  silver  day  still  Aone  serene  and  clear. 
And  twinkled  on  the  crystals  shooting  round. 
Gazing  once  more  upon  the  splendid  scene. 
Before  I  sought  the  couch,  my  wandering  eye 
Glanced  at  the  mountain.    There  it  grandly  stood 
A  giant  mass  of  ivory.    On  the  spot 
Where  the  steep  slanting  road  the  hollow  joined, 
My  sight  a  moment  dwelt,  for  there  I  last 
Had  swept  around  a  quick  and  piercing  gaze. 
In  search  of  the  gaunt  monster  whose  keen  cry 
Still  echoed  in  my  ears.    Is  that  a  spot 
Of  shadow  flickering  in  some  transient  breeze  ? 
No.    O'er  the  hollow,  gliding  swift,  it  oomea. 
Is  it  the  ravenous  panther,  fierce  for  blood, 
Seeking  the  village  ?    Closer  bs  it  speeds 
A  clearer  shape  it  shows— a  human  form— 
'T  is  the  wood-cutter's  wife !    She  loudly  shrieks, 
**  My  husband — lost— wake,  wake !''  the  moonlight  falls 
Upon  her  features  swollen  with  tears.    A  band 
Of  villagers  was  soon  aroused,  and  forth 
We  sallied  toward  the  mountain.    So  intense 
The  cold,  the  snow  creaked  shrilly  at  our  tread. 
And  the  strewed  diamonds  on  its  surface  flashed 
Back  the  keen  moonlight.    As  we  trod  along. 
The  wife  in  breathless  haste,  her  story  told. 
How,  when  the  sunset  fell,  she  watched  to  see 
Her  husband's  form  swift  speeding  up  the  road, 
From  the  side-clearing,  at  that  wonted  hour. 
Toward  his  low  roof.    The  sunset  died,  and  night 
Sprang  on  the  earth ;  the  absent  one  came  not. 
The  moon  moved  up;  the  Utcfa-string  was  not  pulled 
For  entrance  in  the  cabin.    Hours  sped  on. 


And  still,  upon  the  silvered  snow,  no  form 

Her  gaze  rewaMed.    Once  she  heard  aiar 

A  panther's  shriek.    Her  fear  to  frenzy  rose. 

To  the  side-clearing  sped  she ;  naught  was  there 

But  solitude  and  moonlight.    As  she  told 

Her  tale  I  shuddered.    In  my  ear  again 

Rang  the  fierce  shriek  I  heard  as  sunset  glowed, 

And  my  flesh  crept  with  horror.    Up  we  trod 

Our  mountain  snow-path  speedily.    At  length, 

To  where  the  narrow  opening  in  the  woods 

Led  from  the  road,  we  came.    'T  was  at  this  q;>o( 

I  stood,  and  watched  the  form  and  flashing  axe 

Of  him,  the  lost.    We  passed  within.    The  moon 

Threw  on  the  little  clearing  a  full  flood 

Of  radiance.    There  the  crusted  wood-pile  stood ; 

There'was  the  walnut  with  a  ghastly  notch 

Deep  in  its  heart.    A  ledge  of  rock  rose  np 

Beside  the  wounded  tree,  and  at  its  base 

A  space  of  blackest  hue  proclaimed  a  chasm. 

No  life  was  stirring  on  the  brilliant  waste ; 

The  trees  rose  like  a  wall  on  every  side 

But  where  the  ledge  frowned  darkly.    As  I  checked 

My  foouteps  at  the  half-hewn  walnut,  drops 

Thick  sprinkled  round— the  snow  stamped  down— an  ue 

Lying  upon  the  high  wreathed  roots,  my  gaze, 

As  with  a  charm,  arrested.    From  this  spot 

Large  prints  and  a  broad  furrow  stretched  along 

To  the  black  chasm  within  the  rocky  ledge. 

We  clustered  round  the  mouth.    A  low,  deep  growl 

Came  from  the  depths.    Two  orbs  of  flashing  fire 

Glared  in  the  darkness.    Brace,  the  hunter,  aimed 

His  rifle  just  between  the  flaming  spots. 

And  fired.    Fierce  growls  and  gna^iings  load  of  teeth 

Blent  with  the  echoes,  and  then  all  was  stilL 

The  spots  were  seen  no  more.    A  few  had  brought 

Splinters  of  pine  for  torches,  and  the  flint 

Supplied  the  flame.    With  one  hand  grasping  tight 

A  hatchet  keen,  the  other  a  bright  torch. 

The  dauntless  hunter  ventured,  with  slow  steps, 

Within  the  cavern.    Soon  a  shout  we  heard, 

And  Brace  appeared,  with  all  his  giant  strength 

Dragging  a  lifeless  panther.    In  again 

He  passed,  and  then  brought  out  a  huoaan  form, 

Mangled  and  crushed.    A  shriek  pealed  wild  and  high, 

And,  swooning,  sank  the  wife  upon  the  snow, 

Beside  the  dead.    With  silent,  deep-felt  awe 

We  bore  both  to  the  hut.    A  sudden  cloud 

Rose  frowning  from  the  north,  and  deep  and  fierce 

Howled  the  loosed  tempest.  From  her  death-like  swooc 

Roused  by  our  care,  the  hapless  wife  poured  out 

Her  cries  and  wailings.    Through  the  livelong  night 

We  heard  her  moans  and  screams  and  ravings  wild, 

Blending  with  all  those  stem  and  awful  tones 

That  the  scourged  forest  yields.   But  morning  dawnei 

And  brought  the  widowed  and  the  broken  heart 

The  peace  of  death.    Beside  the  lonely  hut. 

Two  graves  were  opened  in  the  frozen  snow. 

And  silence  then  fell  deeply  on  the  spot. 

No  more  the  smoke  curled  up.    No  more  the  axe 

Rang  in  the  mountain ;  and  a  few  short  years 

Leveled  the  cabin  with  the  forest-earth, 

Midst  spreading  bushes,  fern  and  waving  grass. 


INNOCENCE. 


Lbt  me,  lamb-like,  share  caresses, 
From  thy  hand  that  knows  not  stain ; 

Flowers  that  woo,  the  smile  that  blesses, 
Hours  that  pass  and  leave  no  pain ! 


Be  with  me  in  sleeping,  waking ; 

Be  with  me  in  toil  and  rest : 
Living,  thine;  and,  life  forsaking. 

Let  oie  slnoiber  on  thy  braaat  I 
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of  a  retired  banker.    And  this  heiress,  Lady ,  is 

the  one  whose  story  I  would  have  told  through  a  veil 
of  fiction.  * 

The  Countess  of was  an  unsurpassed  hone- 
woman,  and  rode  constantly.  Her  blood-horses  bad 
been  sent  round  by  ship  from  England;  and  she  was 
always  mounted  on  an  animal  whose  every  fibre 
seemed  obedient  to  her  thought,  and  with  whose  mo- 
lion  every  line  of  her  own  tall  and  slenderly-rounded 
person,  and  every  ringlet  of  her  flowing,  golden  curls 
seemed  in  a  correspondence  governed  by  the  very 
spirit  of  beauty.  She  rode  with  her  rein  loose,  and 
her  mind  apparently  absorbed  with  any  thing  but 
her  horse.  A  turn  of  her  head,  or  the  pressure  of  her 
foot  upon  his  shoulder,  was  probably  the  animal's 
guidance.  But,  of  an  excessively  impassioned  nature, 
she  conversed  in  the  saddle  with  the  expression  and 
gesture  of  the  most  earnest  untrammeling  of  mind, 
and,  in  full  speed,  as  in  the  repose  upon  a  lounge  in  a 
saloon,  she  carried  away  the  listener  with  her  uncal- 
culating  and  passionate  absorption — ^no  self-posses- 
sion, however  on  its  guard  it  might  be,  able,  appa- 
rently, to  withstand  the  enveloping  and  resistless 
influence  which  she  herself  was  a  slave  to.  Uncon- 
sciousness of  every  thing  in  the  world,  except  the 
feeling  she  was  pouring  from  her  soul,  seemed  the 
only  and  e very-day  condition  and  law  of  her  nature ; 
and  supreme  as  she  was  in  fashion  of  dress,  and  style 
of  manner,  these  seemed  matters  learned  and  lost 
thought  of— she  having  returned  to  nature,  leaving 
her  triumphs  as  a  belle  to  be  cared  for  by  infallible 
habit.  A  separate  spirit  of  light,  speaking  from  the 
lips  of  the  most  accomplished  and  best  perfected  of 
women— the  spirit,  and  the  form  possessed,  being 
each  in  full  exercise  of  their  best  faculties — could 
scarcely  have  conveyed  more  complete  impressions 
of  wondrous  mind,  in  perfect  body,  or  have  blended 
more  ravishfngly,  the  entireness  of  heavenly  with 
the  most  winning  earthly  development.  She  was 
an  earnest  angel,  in  the  person  of  a  self-possessed  and 
unerringly  graceful  woman. 

I  chanced  to  be  looking  on,  when  Prince ,  one 

of  the  brothers  of  a  royal  family  of  central  Europe, 

was  presented  to  the  Countess .    It  was  at  a 

crowded  ball ;  and  I  observed  that,  after  a  few  minutes 
of  conversation  with  her,  he  suddenly  assumed  a  cere- 
monious indiflerence  of  manner,  and  went  into  an- 
other room.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  sligbtness  of  the 
attention  was  an  "  anchor  to  windward,"  and  that,  in 
even  those  few  minutes  the  prince  had  recognized  a 
rare  gem,  and  foreseen  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  he 
might  need  to  be  without  any  remembered  par- 
ticularity of  attention.    Lady conversed  with 

him  with  her  usual  earnest  openness,  but  started  a 
little,  once  or  twice,  at  words  which  were  certainly 
unaccompanied  by  their  correspending  expression  of 
countenance ;  and  this,  too,  I  put  down  for  an  assump- 
tion of  dipguise  on  the  part  of  the  prince.  It  was 
natural  enough;  with  his  conspicuous  rank,  he  could 
only  venture  to  be  unguarded  in  his  attentions  to 
those  for  whom  he  had  no  presentiment  of  future 
intimacy. 

That  the  progress  of  this  acquaintance  should 


assume  for  me  the  interest  of  a  drama — a  scene  of  it 
played  every  night,  with  interludes  every  day,  in 
public  drives  and  excursions — ^would  not  be  wod- 
derful  to  you,  could  I  have  drawn  the  portrait  of  the 
principal  performer  in  it,  so  that  you  would  1^nde^ 
stand  its  novelty.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  woman, 
and  I  was  intensely  interested  to  know  how  she 
would  bear  temptation.  The  peculiar  character  of 
the  prince  I  easily  understood ;  and  I  felt  at  once, 
that  of  all  stages  of  an  accomplished  man's  progress, 
he  was  at  the  one  most  dangerous  to  her,  w^hilf. 
perhaps,  no  other  kind  of  woman  in  the  world  would 
have  called  upon  any  but  very  practiced  feelings  of 
his  own.  He  was  of  middle  age,  and  had  intellect 
enough  to  have  long  anticipated  the  ebb  of  pleasure. 
With  his  faculties  and  perceptions  in  full  force,  be 
was  most  fastidious  in  permitting  himself  to  enjoy  ao 
enthusiasm,  to  admire,  to  yield  to,  or  to  embark  up(« 
with  risk.  The  admiration  of  mere  beauty,  mere 
style,  mere  wit,  mere  superiority  of  intellect  in  wo- 
man, or  of  any  of  these  combined,  was  but  a  recurrent 
phase  of  artificial  life.  He  had  been  to  the  terminos, 
the  farthest  human  capability  of  enjojTnenl  of  this, 
and  was  now  back  again  to  nature,  with  his  keenot 
relish  in  reserve,  looking  for  such  outdoings  of  an  a> 
nature  sometimes  shows  in  her  caprices.      In  tbe 

Countess he  recognized  at  once  a  rare  miracle 

of  this — a  woman  whose  beauty,  whose  style,  wh«j« 
intellect,  whose  pride,  were  all  abundant,  but,  abun- 
dant as  they  were,  still  all  subservient  to  electric 
and  tumultuous  sensation.  Her  life,  her  impulse— 
the  consciousness  with  which  she  breathed — ^was  the 
one  gift  given  her  by  Heaven  in  tenfold  measure, 
and  her  impression  on  those  she  expanded  to,  wa^ 
like  the  magnetizing  presence  of  ten  full  existences 
poured  into  one.  The  heart  acknowledged  it  before 
her— though  the  reason  knew  not  always  why. 

Lord would  scarce  have  been  human  had  he 

not  loved  such  a  woman,  and  she  his  wife.  He  did 
love  her— and  doubtless  loves  her  at  this  hour  wi^l. 
all  the  tenderness  of  which  he  could  ever  be  capable. 
If  they  had  lived  only  on  their  estates  in  En^and, 
where  seclusion  would  have  put  up  no  wall  of  con- 
cealment to  his  feelings,  she  might  have  drawn  frnm 
the  open  well  of  his  heart,  the  water  for  which  her 
ardent  being  was  athirst.  But  with  the  usage  cf 
fashionable  life,  he  followed  his  own  amusements 
dtiring  the  day,  leaving  the  countess  to  hers;  and  in 
scenes  of  gayety  they  were,  of  course,  still  separated 
by  custom ;  and  all  she  enjoyed  of  nature  in  her  ride*, 
or  of  ^citement  in  society,  was,  of  course,  -with 
others  than  her  husband.  Naples  is  in  the  mid.«t  o: 
palace-gardens,  and  of  wonders  of  scenery — ^in  seein;i 
which  love  is  engendered  in  the  bosom  and  brain 

with  tropical  fruitfulness — and  Lady could  no 

more  have  lived  that  year  in  Italy  without  passionate 
loving,  than  she  could  have  stayed  from  br^tfain^  the 
fragrance  of  the  orange  blossoms,  when  galloping 
between  the  terraced  gardens*bf  S<MTento. 

When  abroad,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ag-o,  I 
made  a  visit  to  a  friend,  whose  estate  is  in  the  same 
county  with  that  of  the  fether  of  Lady ,  and  be- 
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mreen  whose  park-fates  and  his  extends  the  distance 
of  a  momuig*8  drive  through  one  of  the  loveliest 
hedged  winding-roads  of  lovely  England.  A  very 
natural  inquiry  was  of  the  whereabout  and  happiness 

of  the  Countess  of ,  whom  I  had  left  at  Naples 

ten  years  before,  and  had  not  been  in  the  way  of 
hearing  of  since ;  and  I  named  her  in  the  gay  tone 
with  which  one  speaks  of  the  brilliant  and  happy. 
We  were  sitting  at  the  dinner-table,  and  I  observed 
that  I  had  mis-struck  a  chord  of  feeling  in  the  com- 
pany present,  and  with  well-bred  tact,  the  master  of 
the  house  informed  me  that  misfortunes  had  befallen 
the  family  since  the  period  I  spoke  of,  and  turned  the 
conversation  to  another  topic.  Af)er  dinner,  I  heard 
from  him  the  following  outline  of  the  story,  and  its 
aflecting  sequel. 

Near  the  c!o«e  of  the  season  when  Lord was 

at  Naples,  he  suddenly  \ef\  that  city  and  returned 
with  his  wife  and  their  one  child  to  England.    To  the 

surprise  of  the  wondering  world,  Lady went  to 

her  father's,  and  Lord to  the  small  estate  of  his 

widowed  mother,. where  they  remained  for  a  while  in 
unexplained  seclusion.  It  was  not  long  before  ru- 
mors arrived  from  Italy,  of  a  nature  breathing  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  lady ;  and  soon  after  a  formal 

separation  took  place,  Mr. ,  her  father,  engaging 

to  leave  his  whole  fortime  to  the  son  of  Lord , 

if  that  nobleman  would  consent  to  give  him  to  the 
exclusive  keeping  of  his  mother.  With  these  facts 
ended  the  world's  knowledge  of  the  parties,  the  sepa- 
rated pair  remaining,  year  after  year,  in  absolute 

seclusion ;  and  Lady never  having  been  known 

to  put  foot  beyond  the  extending  forest  in  'vdiich  her 
home  was  hidden  from  view,  and  the  gates  to  which 
were  guarded  from  all  entrance,  even  of  family 
friends. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  before  this  sequel  was  nar- 
rated to  me,  that  the  first  communication  had  been 


made  from  the  Countess  of to  her  husband.    It 

was  a  summons  to  attend,  if  he  wished,  the  burial  of 
his  only  child — the  heir  of  his  name,  and  the  bringer- 
back,  had  he  lived,  of  wealth  to  the  broken  fortunes 
of  his  title.  A  severer  blow  could  hardly  have  fol- 
lowed the  first— for  it  struck  down  heart,  pride,  and 

all  that  could  brighten  this  world's  future.   Lord 

came.  The  grave  was  made  in  a  deep  grove  of  firs 
on  the  estate  of  the  boy's  mother.  There  were  but 
three  mourners  present— herself,  her  father,  and  her 
husband.  The  boy  was  ten  or  eleven  years  old 
when  he  died,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  noble 
lads,  in  mind  and  person,  that  had  ever  been  seen  by 
those  who  knew  him.  On  his  horse,  with  his  servant 
behind  him,  the  young  boy-lord  was  a  constant  sight 
of  pride  and  beauty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
and  was  admired  and  beloved  every  where  he  rode 
in  his  daily  excursions. 

The  service  was  read ;  the  two  parents  stood  side 
by  side  at  the  grave,  while  the  body  was  laid  in  it— 
the  first  time  they  had  met  since  their  separation,  and 
both  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  hearts  yearnings— 
both  hearts,  beyond  a  doubt— with  love,  and  longing 
for  forgiveness;  and  when  the  earth  rang  on  the 
cofiin,  they  parted  taithout  exchanging  a  word.  The 

carriage  of  Lord waited  for  him  in  the  avenue ; 

and  with  the  expiring  echo  of  his  wheels  through 
that  grove  of  fir-trees,  died  all  hope  and  prospect,  if 
any  had  been  conceived,  of  a  re-union,  in  grief,  of 
these  proud  broken-hearted. 

I  have  told  you  thus,  with  literal  truth,  all  that  I 
could  know  of  this  drama  of  real  life ;  but,  of  course, 
its  sketchy  outline  could  be  easily  filled  out  by  fancy. 
Your  readers,  perhaps,  will  like  to  do  this  for  them- 
selves. 

Yours  truly, 

N.  P.  Willis. 
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Lixs  a  eiond  of  the  somnwr  suniet 

Gleaming  acroae  the  blae, 
Lake  a  star  of  the  golden  twilight 

Through  the  misty  evening  dew, 
Like  a  strain  of  heavenly  music 

Breathed  moornfally  and  low, 
Charming  the  heart  to  sadness 

By  its  bewildering  flow— 
Thoa  cstfnest  to  my  presence 

In  the  far  ofi*  kmg-ago. 
Thoa  earnest  for  a  moment, 

Then  fleeted  swift  away, 
As  the  rosy  cloud  of  sunset 

Fades  at  the  close  of  day, 
As  the  braining  star  of  t^vilight 

Withdraws  its  golden  ray. 
TboD  hast  past  from  out  my  presence 

As  the  aoogs  low  cadence  dies, 


Which  the  heart  seeketh  ever. 

And  evermore  it  flies. 
Oh,  in  my  weary  journeying 

Come  to  me  yet  once  more, 
While  stiil  my  footsteps  wander 

On  Time's  uncertain  shore. 
Come  to  me,  oh,  sweet  vision 

Of  what  my  soul  has  sought, 
And  with  mine  once  more  mingle 

Thy  far,  sky-piercing  thoaght. 
Call  I  in  vain  thy  spirit  ? 

Do  I  seek  thee  all  in  vain  ? 
Shall  I  never  hear  thy  accent 

In  music  fall  again  ? 
Why  didst  thou  cross  my  pathway, 

Oh  soul  so  pure  and  true  ? 
To  fade  like  the  clouds  of  sunset. 

Like  the  star  from  the  misty  blue  ? 


AUTUMNAL    SCENERY. 

WIIAT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  NATURE'S  BEAUTIES 


BT  J08SPR  R.  CHAICDLSR. 


I  AM  not  of  those  who  Ihink  Ihat  a  true  enjoyment 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  of  natural  scenery,  and 
natural  objects,  generally,  is  a  test  of  the  purity  of 
principle  or  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  any  more  than 
I  hold  that  a  love  of  music  is  essential  to  domestic, 
social  or  political  virtue.  The  cultivation  of  the  eye 
and  the  ear— -or  the  capabilities  in  those  organs  for 
cultivation — ^have  more  to  do  with  all  this  than  many 
seem  to  allow ;  and  men  and  women  of  the  purest 
principles,  and  the  highest  benevolence,  may  stand 
within  the  loveliest  scenes  that  nature  has  ever 
spread  out,  or  may  listen  to  the  most  delicious  music 
that  art  has  ever  prepared  and  performed,  without 
comprehending  the  beauties  or  the  excellence  of 
either,  or  imagining  that  there  is  a  moral  test  applied 
to  them  in  these  attractions  Nevertheless,  there  is 
an  enjoyment  in  such  scenes  and  such  sounds,  and 
those  who  are  permitted  to  share  therein  have  another 
life— or  such  an  additional  enjoyment  added  to  that 
of  ordinary  minds,  that  they  seem  to  live  more,  if  not 
longer,  in  such  pleasures  than  the  common  allotment ; 
and  none,  I  suspect,  will  doubt  that  the  indulgence  of 
a  taste  for  natural  beauties  tends  to  soAen  the  mind, 
soothe  the  passions,  and  thus  elevate  the  feelings  and 
aspirations. 

If  I  have  less  of  the  pow^er  of  appreciating  and  en- 
joying rural  sights  and  rural  sounds,  if  there  is  vouch- 
safed to  me  a  limited  capability  of  understanding  and 
delighting,  in  the  beauties  of  the  field  and  wood,  of 
gathering  pleasure  from  the  outstretched  loveliness 
of  land  and  stream,  still  I  thank  God;  and  I  speak 
with  reverence,  I  thank  God  that  I  have  some  plea* 
sure  in  these  things ;  and  more  than  that,  I  have  a 
certain  fixed  delight  in  noticing  the  enjoj-ment  which 
the  better  formed  and  higher  cultivate^  mind  derives 
from  what  a  good  Providence  has  poured  out  for  the 
decoration  of  the  earth.  Humble  as  this  faculty  may 
be,  w^hich  is  partly  exercised  through  intermediate 
objects,  I  find  it  useful  to  me,  and,  still  tetter,  I  find 
that  it  ministers  to  other  pleasures — to  enjoy  what  is 
lovely  is  a  high  and  a  cultivated  talent — the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  loveliness  with  another  kindred  or  more 
elevated  mind  is  a  yet  higher  attainment,  as  the  per- 
formance of  concerted  music  is  more  difiicult  and 
more  gratifying  than  a  simple  solo. 

Rarely  within  my  recollection,  and  that  is  as  in- 
clusive as  the  remembrance  of  almost  any  around 
me,  rarely  has  an  autumn  been  more  delightful  than 
that  which  has  just  closed,  in  its  clear,  shining  sun- 
light, or  more  attractive  for  its  bland  and  healthful 
temperature.  Not  leisure — for  that  I  have  little  to 
boast  of,  or  to  fear.  Let  my  young  readers  mark 
that  word,  fear.    I  am  not  about  to  write  a  homily 


upon  the  uses  of  time  and  talents,  but  let  me  pareu- 
thetically  note  that  the  gift  of  enjoying  leisure  is  »• 
rare  in  the  3'oung,  that  a  lack  of  constant  occupaiiuu 
should  be  rather  feared  than  courted.  I  do  not  speal. 
of  the  danger  of  flagrant  vice,  but  of  a  growing  pr«>- 
pensity  to  disregard  portions  of  time,  because  onh 
portiofis  may  be  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  admit- 
ted duties— the  danger  in  imminent— but  not  to  the 
young  alone.  In  youth,  love  of  action  may  employ 
the  leisure  to  the  promotion  of  vice  in  age,  a  tendcDCY 
to  inertness  may  induce  the  abuse  of  the  leisure  to 
total  inaction.  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  object  more 
unsightly  than  an  idle  old  man — ^the  dead  truak  of  a 
decayed  tree,  marring  the  landscape  and  injuring  cul- 
ture. But  I  must  return.  Not  leisure,  for  I  have 
little  of  that  to  boast  of  or  fear;  not  leisure,  but  a 
love,  a  growing  love  for  the  partial  solitude  of  the 
field,  and  something  of  an  enjoyment  of  the  elevating 
communion  which  it  leaves,  sent  me  more  than  once 
in  November  last  strolling  beyond  the  dusty  roed> 
and  noisy  turnpike  in  the  vicinity  of  our  city.  Ii 
was,  as  I  have  reason  to  recollect,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  November,  that  I  was  wandering  obser\'aatly,  but 
in  deep  contemplation,  across  some  of  the  fields  that 
lie  near  the  road  leadmg  from  the  city  to  Frankford. 
It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  every  feeling  of  my  heart 
was  consonant  to  the  scene.  Ascending  a  little 
eminence,  I  obtained  an  extensive  view.  The  forest 
trees  had  lost  their  rich  garb  of  mottled  beauties,  and 
their  denuded  limbs  stretched  out  with  attenuated 
delicacy,  seemed  to  streak  the  distant  horizon  With 
darkened  lines.  On  my  right  the  winding  Delaware 
lay  stretched  out  in  glassy  beauty,  and  near  me. 
glittering  in  the  sunlight  beyond,  were  a  thousaml 
gossamer  webs  that  had  survived  a  recent  storm. 
The  fields  were  unusually  green,  for  the  season,  as 
if  the  year  were  clothing  itself,  like  an  expiring  pre- 
late, with  its  richest  habiliments,  that  its  departure 
might  leave  the  impress  of  that  beauty  which  come* 
from  its  usefulness.  I  had  yielded  to  the  influence? 
of  the  scene,  had  allowed  my  feeling  to  predominate, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  an  unwonted  abslraclioa 
from  all  ordinary  cares  and  relations,  catching  some- 
thing of  that  state  with  which  the  more  gifted  are  in- 
dulged, when  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  footstep- 
upon  the  carpet-like  grass  around  me. 

*i Hardly  looking  for  game  here?"  said  the  person 
inquiringly. 

"  And  without  dog  and  gun  ?"  said  I. 

*'  There  's  not  much  game  in  thase  parts,"  said  he 

"And  yet  I  was  hunting!"  said  I.  "Hmituu; 
pleasure  from  the  prospect." 

"  I  do  not  derive  much  pleasure,"  said  my  com- 
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panioa,  "  from  such  things.  Almost  all  fields  are 
alike  to  me.  Generally  they  are  places  for  labor,  or 
ihey  lie  between  my  residence  and  labor,  and  thus 
make  a  toilsome  distance. '* 

"  But  do  you  not  enjoy  the  pleastue  of  this  scene  ? 
Do  you  not,  while  looking  abroad  from  some  emi- 
nence, feel  a  sensation  different  from  what  you  ex- 
perience while  walking  on  the  turnpike  ?" 

"  Most  generally.  I  think  there  was  once  or  twice 
a  feeling  came  over  me  here  which  I  did  not  exactly 
understand." 

"  And  when  was  that?" 

"Always  on  Sunday  morning,  as  I  have  been 
crossing  the  field  to  attend  service  at  the  church 
yonder.  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  wbs  a  sense  of 
relief  from  ordinary  labor,  or  something  connected 
with  the  service  in  which  I  was  about  to  join;  but, 
certainly,  the  fields,  and  woods,  and  water  beyond, 
had  a  different  appearance,  and  seemed  to  afiect  me 
differently  from  their  ordinary  influence.  Perhaps 
as  these  feelings  are  recent,  they  may  have  sprung 
from  another  cause." 

"  If  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious aspirations  could  not  account  for  those  feel- 
ings which  you  experienced,  I  can  scarcely  tell 
whence  you  derived  the  sensation." 

"  I  suppose  that  all  beauties  are  not  discernable 
at  once,  and  our  sympathies  are  not  all  awakened  by 
a  single  exhibition  of  what  may  be  productive  of 
delight  or  sorrow.  Whatever  of  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  the  beauties  observable  from  such 
places  as  this,  are  not  primarily  referable  to  my  own 
fkowers  of  application,  but  rather  from  the  lessons 
fjf  another — lessons  derived  from  a  few  words,  and 
rrom  constant  example." 

"  And,  pray,  what  example  could  open  to  you  new 
>eaulies  in  a  landscape,  or  develop  attractions  in  a 
(cene  which  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  for 
nany  years?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  taught  me  by 
srord  and  example  to  see  from  any  point  of  observa- 
ion,  aught  that  I  had  not  discerned  before,  but  it  is 
certain  that  what  was  unnoticeable  became  an  object 
yf  contemplation,  and  points  of  the  scenery  have 
ieen  made  to  harmonize  by  association,  when 
hewed  separately,  they  had  little  that  was  at- 
ractive. 

''A  few  years  since,  a  young  lady,  I  think  of 
EUiropean  birth,  was  brought  to  live  in  the  house 
Krhich  stands  near  yonder  clump  of  trees ;  her  situa- 
ion  seemed  that  of  an  humble  companion  to  the 
sdy — but  her  services  and  her  influence  made  her 
nore  than  loved.  I  never  saw  more  affection  ex- 
libited  than  all  of  the  household  manifested  toward 
ler.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  means  she  used  to  ac- 
luire  such  a  mastery  over  the  love  of  all  around 
ler,  but,  though  less  within  the  influence  of  her 
attractive  manners  than  some  others,  I  yet  shared 
D  the  general  feeling  of  regard.  She  was  a  fre- 
|aent  visiter  to  a  small  eminence  in  this  immediale 
leighborhood,  and  I  often  followed  her  thither, 
bou^  I  was  careful  not  to  reach  the  place  until  her 
ieparture ;  and  then  I  have  gone  around  as  she  did, 
6* 


looking  at  the  various  points  of  the  scenery,  to  try 
to  have  the  enjoyment  which  was  imparted  to  her 
from  the  visits.  Once  I  came  when  she  was  here, 
and  met  a  condescension  entirely  hidden  in  kind- 
ness; she  called  my  attention  to  what  she  desig- 
nated the  numerous  beauties  of  the  place,  and  sub- 
sequently I  went  frequently  to  the  spot  to  look  at 
what  she  had  pointed  out,  and  I  think  I  occasionally 
derived  some  new  pleasure  from  the  scene.  I  am 
not  able  now  to  say  whether  that  pleasure  was  the 
result  of  new  capacities  to  behold  beauties,  or 
whether  it  was  consequent  upon  my  respect  for 
her  who  had  imparted  the  lesson.    Perhaps  both. 

**  There  was  a  young  man,  a  relative  of  Mrs. . 

with  whom  this  lady  resided,  that  came  frequently  lo 
the  house.  I  never  saw  a  person  apparently  more  win- 
ning in  his  manner,  or  more  delicate  in  his  attentions ; 
and,  as  all  expected,  he  proposed  for  marriage  to  the 
young  woman.  It  was  thought  that  there  would  be 
objections  on  the  part  ofhts  relations-~and  there  were ; 
but  they  came  from  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  who 
plainly  declared  that  the  young  man  was  not  worthy 
of  the  woman  he  sought.  Her  heart,  it  was  evident, 
was  concerned ;  it  was  whispered,  I  know  not  how 
truly,  that  the  youth  had  associations  in  the  city  un- 
worthy his  relations  at  home.  But  when  do  the 
young  and  confiding  ever  regard  monitions  of  this 
kind.  She,  whose  good  sense  had  restored  order  to 
a  family  that  needed  direction,  and  had  sustained  her 
against  all  adverse  circumstances  among  strangers, 
could  not  influence  her  against  the  pleadings  of  her 
own  heart.  The  young  nian,  more  than  a  year  since, 
received  a  commission,  and  joined  the  army  at 
Mexico.  He  left  with  her  a  sealed  paper,  and  his 
favorite  dog.  The  animal  was  already  most  affec- 
tionately attached  to  her,  and  now  became  her  con- 
stcuit  companion.  Never  did  I  see  an  animal  so  com- 
pletely devoted  to  a  human  being;  never  was  kind- 
ness more  reciprocated  than  was  that  of  the  companion 
of  her  walks ;  he  patiently  awaited  at  the  door  of  the 
church  for  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  and  at  night 
held  vigils  beneath  her  window.  I  think  the  dog. 
too,  must  have  understood  something  of  the  beauty 
of  this  scenery ;  for  I  have  seen  him  for  an  hour  to- 
gether standing  wistfully  beside  his  mistress,  and 
gazing  up  into  her  face,  and  then  not  meeting  with  an 
encouraging  look,  stretching  his  sight  far  away  in  the 
direction  of  her  eyes,  as  if  determined  to  share  with 
her  whatever  contributed  to  her  pleasure  or  her  pain. 
'  <  Less  than  four  months  ago  news  reached  the  family 
of  the  death  of  the  young  man — I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  time,  or  the  place  of  the  engagement  in 
which  he  fell — but  his  death  produced  deep  sensa- 
tion in  the  family  generally,  but  it  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  young  lady.  I  saw  her  once  or  twice  on  her 
favorite  place  in  the  field,  but  I  dared  not  approach 
he* — she  had  no  companion  but  the  faithful  dog.  In 
two  weeks  she  was  confined  to  her  bed — and  shortly 
afterward  the  family  was  plunged  in  new  afllictions 
by  her  death.  I  was  inquiring  of  one  of  the  family 
relative  to  the  particular  disease  of  which  she  died, 
and  heard  it  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  a 
rapid  consumption." 
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"I  think  not,"  said  a  very  little  girl,  who  had 
shared  in  the  affectionate  instruction  of  the  deceased. 

"And  why?" 

*'Can  the  heart  of  a  person  break  to  pieces?" 
asked  the  child. 

"  The  heart  may  be  broken,"  I  said. 

•'Then  that  is  it — for  I  heard  mamma  tell  sister 
thai  Miss  Mary's  heart  was  broken." 

"  I  have  noticed  that  the  death  of  an  affianced  one 
is  more  severely  felt  by  a  woman,  as  a  severe  dis- 
turbance of  affection,  than  is  the  death  of  a  husband. 
And  I  suppose  this  comes  from  the  delicacy  of  a 
maiden  that  shrinks  from  the  utterance  of  a  grief 
which  finds  vent  and  sympathy  with  a  widow.  I 
never  hear  of  such  a  bereavement  without  deeper 
sorrow  for  the  survivor's  sufferings,  than  I  have  for 
the  mourning  wife.  God  help  her  who's  crushed 
by  a  grief  that  she  may  not  openly  indulge ;  who 
must  hide  in  her  bosom  the  fire  tliat  is  consuming 
her  life." 

The  sealed  paper  was  reopened ;  it  contained  a  rich 
bequest  to  the  young  woman,  and  with  it  was  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  containing  her  request  to  be  buried 
beyond  us,  whence  she  had  so  often  contemplated 
the  scene  around  us.  The  field  \vas  her  own  pro- 
perty, by  the  will  of  the  young  man.  She  relinquished 
all  else  of  his  gift.  We  buried  her  there.  I  say 
we — ^for  though  my  position  was  far  below  hers, 
yet  none  felt  more  deeply  her  loss  than  those  who 
looked  up  to  admire  her.  The  little  paling  that  sur- 
rounds the  eminence  was  erected  to  keep  away  the 
foot  of  the  thoughtless.  Shall  we  go  to  see  the 
grave  ?" 

I  followed  the  man  into  the  enclosure.  The  sods 
which  covered  the  grave  of  Mary  had  not  yet  united ; 
and  one  or  two  seemed  to  be  worn,  as  if  they  had 
been  treated  with  some  rudeness.  I  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  my  guide  to  the  abrasion. 

"Ah,  yes!  that  is  poor  Lara's  doings,"  said  he. 
"  Poor  dog !  I  looked  around  for  him  at  the  funeral, 
expecting  to  see  him  at  the  grave,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. Every  evening  since  the  funeral,  just 
f^fore  the  sun  goes  down,  and  often  in  the  morning 
— 4he  hours  in  which  Miss  Mary  was  wont  to  come 
hither  to  enjoy  the  scenery — poor  Lara  has  been 
seen  stretched  out  upon  the  grave,  uttering  bis  grief 


in  a  low  wail.  I  scarcely  believe  that  he  wili  re- 
cover from  the  loss  he  has  sustained;  and  others 
might  be  equally  unconsolable,  if  they  did  not  fee! 
that  it  is  better  with  Mary  now  than  when  sht 
lived." 

When  I  had  looked  downward  to  the  grave  for  a 
time,  and  almost  into  it,  that  I  might  the  better  con- 
template the  character  and  end  of  her  who  rented 
there,  my  companion  drew  my  attention  to  tk 
beauty  of  what  ^tis  around  us. 

"Miss  Mary  loved  to  stand  here,"  said  he,  "aad 
enjoy  the  rich  sunset.  Mark,  now,  how  richly  \\s 
beams  are  thrown  from  the  windows  of  yonder 
Gothic  house  beyond  the  turnpike,  and  on  the  new 
dwelling  a  little  this  side.  A  mellowness  is  in  iba; 
light,  to  soothe  where  it  falls;  and  the  whispering •.! 
the  southern  wind  that  we  now  hear,  is  like  the 
cries  of  spirits  conmiuning  with  their  good  i«iste: 
below  us." 

"  You  seem  now  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  my  frien-i  ' 
said  I,  "as  much  as  almost  any  other  person.'^ 

"  Sir,  I  have  felt,  of  late,  a  growing  fondness  ri^r 
this  place  and  this  scene ;  and  last  Sunday,  when  n^ 
turning  from  the  afternoon  service,  I  stood  here 
almost  wrapt  in  the  pleasure  which  the  place  afforded 
to  the  departed  one,  and  I  have  since  come  to  believe 
that  there  is  something  more  than  book-knowledge 
necessary  to  the  relish  of  natural  scenery." 

"  May  I  ask  what  that  sometJUng  is,  which  yoa 
think  assists  us  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  lan<^ 
scape?" 

"Why,  sir — perhaps  I  am  wrong,  you  certain  y 
know  better  than  I— but,  it  appears  to  me,  my 
growing  sense  of  enjoyment  in  this  scene  is  due  ti 
the  memory  of  the  virtues  of  her  whom  I  constant. y 
connect  with  this  place,  and  that  enjoyment  is  fixe>j 
and  augmented  by  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  g: 
to,  or  come  from  the  place  of  worship." 

"  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  have  com< 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  enjoy  nature,  our  henrtj 
must  be  touched,  and  our  affections  mellowed  !>j 
earthly  sympathies,  and  our  views  expander]  am 
elevated  by  a  sense  of  religious  duties." 

"  Something  like  that,  sir." 

"  And  is  not  that  what  is  understood  by  ^  i.o%nE  r 

GOD,  AND  LOVE  TO  MAN?" 


POETRY.  — A    SONG. 


BT  OKOBOS  P.  MORRIS. 


To  me  the  world 's  an  open  book 

Of  sweet  and  pleasant  poetry ; 
I  read  it  in  the  running  brook 

That  sings  its  way  toward  the  sea : 
It  whispers  in  the  leaves  of  trees, 

The  Bwelling  grain,  the  waving  grass, 
And  in  the  cool  fresh  evening  brecae 

That  crisps  the  wavelets  as  they  pass. 


The  flowers  below— the  atara  above- 
In  all  their  bloom  and  brightness  given, 

Are,  like  the  attribntes  of  love. 
The  poetry  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Thna  Natare*s  volame,  read  aright, 
Attunes  the  soul  to  minstrelsy, 

Tinging  life's  clouds  with  rosy  light, 
And  all  the  world  with  poetry. 


THE     MOURNER. 


BT  THE  LATS  DX.  JOHH  D.  OODMAK. 


Why  is  thj  Tinge  o'erahadowed  by  gloom, 
Are  Nature*!  enchantments  not  scattered  aroand, 

Has  the  rose  loet  her  fragrance,  the  tnlip  her  bloom, 
Has  the  streamlet  no  longer  its  mild,  soothing  sound  ? 

Say  what  are  thy  pleasures — or  whence  is  thy  bliss. 
In  thy  breast  can  no  movements  of  sympathy  rise  ? 

Canst  tboa  glance  o'er  a  region  so  lovely  as  this, 
And  no  bright  ray  of  pleasure  enliven  thine  eyes? 

Where  are  there  fields  more  delightfully  drest, 
I&  a  verdure  still  fresh'ning  with  every  shower  ? 

Here  are  oak-covered  mountains,  with  valleys  of  rest, 
Richly  clothed  in  the  blossoming  sweet  scented  flower. 

Why  llngerest  thou  ever  to  gaze  on  that  star, 
Sinking  low  in  the  west  e'er  the  twilight  is  o'er  ? 

While  the  shadows  of  evening  extending  afar 
Bid  the  warbler's  blithe  carol  be  poured  forth  no  more, 

Oh  why  when  the  Sabbath  bell's  pleasantest  tone 
Wakes  the  soul  of  devotion  in  song  to  rejoice, 

Are  thy  features  with  sorrow  o'erclouded  alone, 
While  00  Bounds  but  of  sadness  are  heard  from  thy  voice  ? 

Listen,  while  I  tell  thee,  stranger  * 
In  a  brigand  hurried  measure : 
Though  my  soul  drink  not  of  pleasure, 
Though  mine  eyes  be  sunk  in  gloom  ; 

Tis  not  from  fear  of  coming  danger. 
Nor  yet  from  dread  of  doom. 

The  yoangeat  leaves  must  fall. 
When  summer  beams  have  ceased  to  play ; 


And  may  not  sorrow  spread  her  pali, 
When  joy,  and  hope,  and  love  decay  ? 

Earth's  loveliest  scenes ; 
The  boons  of  heaven  most  cherished  ; 

Fields  dressed  in  gladdening  greens. 
▲re  drear,  when  hope  has  perished : 

Spring's  beauteonsness. 
Followed  by  summer's  glory, 

May  fade  without  the  power  to  bless, 
As  doth  a  dreamfed  story. 

It  gives  me  peace  to  gaze  at  even, 
Watching  the  latest,  faintest  gleam 

Of  yon  bright  traveler  of  heaven, 
Reflected  in  the  silver  stream ; 

For  she  I  love  has  gently  leaned— 
While  my  fond  heart  with  bliss  was  swelling— 

Upon  my  arm,  to  see  descend 
That  brilliant  star  in  light  excelling. 

The  chiming  bells  give  joy  no  more, 
Long  since  the  tones  have  lost  their  sweetness ; 

They  now  but  wake  me  to  deplore 
The  blias  that  fled  with  air-like  fleetness. 

Blame  not  my  sorrow :  chilling  pride 
Nor  clouds  my  brow  nor  kills  the  smile ; 

For  loss  of  wealth  I  never  sighed, 
But  all  for  her  I  mourn  the  while. 
She  was  my  all,  my  fairest,  dearest,  best ; 
I  loved — I  lost  her — tears  may  speak  the  rest 


ELSIE. 


BT  KATK  DASHWOOD. 


A  Totjve  white  rose-bud— with  its  leaves 

Jast  blown  apart,  and  wet  with  dew— 
A  fair  child  in  a  garland  weaves 

'Mid  glowing  flowers  of  every  hue. 
She  sitteth  by  the  mshii^  river. 

While  the  aoft  and  bahny  air 
Scarce  stirs  the  starry  flowers  that  quiver 

Amid  her  sunny  hair— 
Thoa  of  the  laughing  eyes !  'mid  all 
The  rosea  of  thy  coronal— 

Tbon  'rt  fairest  of  the  fair. 


Ah,  bright  young  dreamer  !  may  tliy  heart 

In  its  early  freshness  ever  be 
Pure  as  the  leaves— just  blown  apart— 

Of  the  rose  thou  'rt  wreathbig  in  childish  glee 
Ah,  well  I  know  those  flowers  thou  'rt  twining 

For  thy  fair  pale  mother  dear — 
For  the  love-light  in  those  blue  eyes  shining 

Is  shadowed  by  a  tear ; 
And  thy  thoughts  are  now  in  that  dim,  bushed  room- 
With  the  sad,  sweet  smile,  and  the  fadmg  bloom— 

TTum  *rt  all  too  yoimg  to  fear. 


SONNET    TO 


Tbb  erirason  clouds  had  gathered  round  the  son. 
Sinking  full  slowly  to  his  nightly  rest, 

Aad  gilding  with  a  glory  all  his  own 
The  bannered  splendor  of  the  glowing  west, 

Eotjanced  I  gazed  upon  the  gorgeous  scene 
That  thus  so  fair  before  my  vision  lay ; 

The  eahn,  serene,  blue  heavens  looked  out  between, 


And  eoAly  smiled  upon  retiring  day. 
All  was  so  beautiful,  I  could  but  feel 
A  shade  of  sadness  that  thou  wert  not  nigh, 
The  radiant  glory  to  behold  with  me  ] 
And  still  the  thought  would  o'er  my  spirit  steal, 
That  all  the  clouds  and  mists  in  my  dark  sky 
Would  gather  rays  of  glory,  my  life's  sun,  from  thee ! 


V:^^ 


GAME-BIRDS    OF    AMERICA.  — NO.    VIII. 

AMERICAN    STARLING    OR    MEADOW-LARK. 


This  well-knowii  inhabitant  of  our  meadows 
like  the  Partridge,  is  sociable,  somewhat  gregarious, 
and  partially  migratory.  The  change  of  country, 
however,  appears  to  be  occasioned  only  by  scarcity 
of  food,  and  many  of  them  pass  the  whole  winter 
with  us.  They  may  be  bought  in  our  markets  when 
•now  is  on  the  ground  ;  and  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, Wilson  found  them  picking  up  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence in  the  company  of  the  snow-birds,  on  a  road 
over  the  heights  of  the  AUeghanies.  Its  flight,  like 
that  of  the  Partridge,  is  laborious  and  steady. 
Though  they  collect  their  food  from  the  ground,  they 
are  frequently  shot  oh  trees,  their  perch  being  either 
the  main  branches,  or  the  topmost  twigs.  At  the 
time  of  pairing,  they  exhibit  a  little  of  the  jealous 


disposition  of  the  tribe,  but  his  character  vindicated 
by  his  bravery,  and  the  victory  achieved,  be  retires 
from  his  fraternity  to  assist  his  mate  in  the  Ibrms- 
tion  of  her  nest.  The  flesh  of  the  Meadow-Lark  is 
white,  and  for  size  and  delicacy,  it  is  considered 
little  inferior  to  the  Partridge.  In  length,  he  measures 
ten  and  a  half  inches^  in  alar  extent,  nearly  seven- 
teen. Above,  his  plumage,  as  described  by  Nuttall, 
is  variegated  with  Mack,  bright  bay,  and  oehreons. 
Tail,  wedged,  the  feathers  pointed,  the  lour  outer 
nearly  all  white;  sides,  thighs,  and  vemt,  pale 
ochreous,  spotted  with  black;  upper  mandible 
brown,  the  lower  bluish-white ;  iris,  hazel ;  legs  and 
feet,  large,  pale  fleshoolour.  In  the  young  bird 
the  color  is  much  fainter  than  in  the  adult 


RICE    BUNTING.     (Emberiza  Orymivora.    Wilsom .) 


This  is  the  Rice  and  Reed-Bird  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Boblink  of  New 
York  and  New  England.  He  is  of  little  size,  but 
of  great  consequence,  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the 
sportsman  and  the  epicure,  and  dreaded  as  worse 
than  a  locust  by  the  careful  planter.  Wilson  has 
treated  of  him  fully,  and  from  his  eloquent  account 
we  shall  endeavor  to  select  a  few  points  in  his 
history  worthy  of  notice.  According  to  his  best 
biographer,  then,  three  good  qualities  recommend 
him,  particularly  as  these  three  are  rarely  found  in 
the  same  individual — ^his  plumage  is  beautiful,  his 
song  highly  musical,  and  his  flesh  excellent    To 


these  he  added  the  immense  range  of  his  migrations, 
and  the  havoc  he  commits.  The  winter  residence 
of  this  species  is  from  Mexico  to  the  Amazon,  from 
whence  they  issue  in  great  hosts  every  spring.  In 
the  whole  United  States,  north  of  Pennsylvania, 
they  remain  during  the  summer,  raising  their  pro- 
geny ;  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  fly  they 
collect  together  in  great  multitudes,  and  pour  down 
on  the  oat-fields  of  New  England.  During  the 
breeding  season,  they  are  dispersed  over  the 
country ;  but  as  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  fly, 
they  collect  together  in  great  multitudes,  Uke  a 
torrent,  depriving  the  proprietors  of  a  good  tithe  of 
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their  harvest,  but  in  return  often  supply  his  table 
with  a  very  delicious  dish.  From  all  parts  of  the 
north  and  western  regions  they  direct  their  course 
toward  the  south,  and  about  the  middle  of  August, 
revisit  Pennsylvania,  on  their  route  to  winter  quar- 
ters. For  several  days  they  seem  to  confine  them> 
selves  to  the  fields  and  uplands ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  of  the  reed  are  ripe,  they  resort  to  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  in  multitudes ;  and 
these  places,  during  the  remainder  of  their  stay, 
appear  to  be  their  grand  rendezvous.  The  reeds, 
or  wild  oats,  furnish  them  with  such  abundance  of 
nutritious  food,  that  in  a  short  time  they  become  ex- 
tremely fat,  and  are  supposed  by  some  of  our  epi- 
cures to  be  equal  to  the  famous  Ortolans  of  Europe. 
Their  note  at  this  season  is  a  single  chuck,  and  is 
heard  overhead,  with  little  intermission  from  morn- 
ing till  night  These  are  halcyon  days  for  our 
gunners  of  all  descriptions,  and  many  a  lame  and 
rusty  gun-barrel  is  put  in  requisition  for  the  sport 
The  report  of  musketry  along  the  reedy  shores  of 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  is  almost  incessant, 
resembling  a  running  fire.  The  markets  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  this  season,  exhibit  proofs  of  the  pro- 
digious havoc  made  among  these  birds,  for  almost 


every  stall  is  ornamented  with  some  hundreds  of 
Reed  Birds. 

The  Rice  Bunting  is  seven  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  eleven  and  a  half  in  extent  His  spring  dress 
is  as  follows:  upper  part  of  the  head,  wings,  tail, 
and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  whole  lower  parts,  black  ; 
the  feathers  frequently  skirted  with  brownish- 
yellow,  as  he  passes  into  the  color  of  the  female  j 
back  of  the  head,  a  cream  color;  back,  black, 
seamed  with  brownish-yellow;  scapulars,  pure 
white;  rump  and  tail  coverts  the  same;  lower  part 
of  the  back,  bluish- white;  tail,  formed  like  those  of 
the  Woodpecker  genus,  and  often  used  in  the  same 
manner^being  thrown  in  to  support  it  while  ascend- 
ing the  stalks  of  the  reed ;  this  habit  of  throwing  in 
the  tail  it  retains  even  in  the  cage ;  legs,  a  brownish 
flesh  color ;  hind  heel,  very  long ;  bill,  a  bluish-horn 
color;  eye,  hazel.  In  the  month  of  June  this 
plumage  gradually  changes  to  a  brownish-yellow, 
like  that  of  the  female,  which  has  the  back  streaked 
with  brownish-black ;  whole  lower  parts,  dull-yellow ; 
bill,  reddish-flesh  color;  legs  and  eyes  as  in  the  male. 
The  young  birds  retain  the  dress  of  the  female  until 
early  in  the  succeeding  spring.  The  plumage  of 
the  female  undergoes  no  material  change  of  color. 


CEDAR    BIRD.    {Ampelis  Americana.) 


The  Cedar-Bird,  {Amjpdis  Americana)  is  very 
frequently  shot  at  the  same  time  with  the  Robin. 
The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  of  an  exquisitely  fine 
and  silky  texture,  lying  extremely  smooth  and 
glossy.  The  name  Chatterers  has  been  given  to 
tbem,  but  they  make  only  a  feeble,  lisping  sound, 
chiefly  as  they  rise  or  aUght  On  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  other  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  they 
spend  the  months  of  August  and  September,  feeding 
OD  the  abundant  whortleberries;  then  they  descend 


to  the  lower  cultivated  parts  of  the  country'  to  feed 
on  the  berries  of  the  sour  gum  and  red  cedar.  In 
the  fall  and  beginning  of  summer,  when  fat,  they  are 
in  high  esteem  for  the  table,  and  great  numbers  find 
purchasers  in  the  market  of  Philadelphia.  They 
have  derived  their  name  from  one  kind  of  their 
favorite  food ;  from  other  sorts  they  have  also  been 
called  Cherry  Birds,  and  to  some  they  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Crown  Birds. 
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Thi  Poetical  Works  of  Fitx-Crnnu  HalUrk.  Koto  first 
eollseted.  Illustraud  toUh  Stul  Engravings, fromdraw' 
ings  bf  Ammcan  Artists.  Ntto  York :  D.  Appleton  f  Co. 
I  vol.  800. 

Thifl  volume  it  a  perfect  luxury  to  the  eye,  in  its  typo- 
graphy and  embellUhments.  The  fact  of  an  author's  ap- 
pearance in  so  rich  a  dress,  is  itself  an  evidence  of  his 
popularity.  We  have  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  complete 
edition  of  the  author's  poams,  tender  and  humorous,  serious 
and  satirical,  in  a  beautiful  form.  It  contains  Alnwick 
Castle,  Burns,  Siarco  Bozzarrii,  Red  Jacket,  A  Poet's 
Daughter,  Connecticut,  Wyoming,  and  other  pieces  which 
have  passed  into  the  memory  of  the  nation,  together  with 
the  delicious  poem  of  Fanny,  and  the  celebrated  Croaker 
Epistles.  The  illustmtions  are  all  by  American  artisis, 
and  really  embellish  the  volume.  The  portrait  of  Hallaok 
is  exceedingly  chaxHCteristio  of  the  man,  expressing  that 
onion  of  intellect  and  fancy,  sound  sense,  and  poetic  power, 
which  his  productions  are  so  calculated  to  suggest.  His 
great  popularity— a  popularity  which  has  always  made  the 
supply  of  his  poems  inferior  to  the  demand— will  doubtless 
send  the  present  magnificent  volume  through  many  editions. 
The  poems  of  Halleck  are  not  only  good  in  themselves, 
but  they  give  an  impression  of  greater  powera  than  they 
embody.  They  seem  to  indicate  a  large,  broad,  vigorous 
mind,  of  which  poetry  has  been  the  recreation  rather  than 
the  vocation.  A  brilliant  mischievousness,  in  which  the 
serious  and  the  ludicrous,  the  tender  and  the  comic,  the 
practieal  and  the  ideal,  are  brought  rapidly  together,  is  the 
leading  characteristic  of  hii  muse.  In  almost  every  poem 
in  his  volume,  serious,  or  semi-serious,  the  object  appears 
to  be  the  production  of  striking  effecu  by  violent  contrasts. 
The  poet  himself  rarely  seems  thoroughly  in  earnest,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  never  lacks  heartiness.  There  are 
two  splendid  exceptions  to  this  remark— Burns,  and  Maroo 
Bonarris— poems  in  which  the  delicacy  and  energy  of  the 
author's  mind  find  free  expression.  They  show  that  if  the 
poet  commonly  plays  with  his  sulyect,  it  is  not  from  an  in- 
capacity to  feel  and  conceive  it  vividly,  bat  from  a  beautiful 
willfulness  of  nature,  which  is  impatient  of  the  control  of 
one  idea  or  emotion.  Halleck's  perceptions  of  the  ideal 
and  practical  appears  equally  clear  and  vivid.  His  fancy 
cannot  suggest  a  poetical  view  of  life,  without  his  wit  at 
the  same  time  suggesting  its  prosaic  counterpart  in  society. 
A  mind  thus  exquisitely  sensitive  both  to  the  beautiful  and 
laughable  sides  of  a  subject— looking  at  life  at  once  with 
the  eye  of  the  poet  and  the  man  of  the  world— naturally 
finds  delight  in  a  fine  mockery  of  its  own  idealisms,  and 
loves  to  sport  with  its  own  high-raised  feelings.  His 
poetry  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  an  exhibition  of  the  real 
nature  and  capacity  of  the  man,  as  of  the  play  and  inter- 
penetration  of  his  various  mental  powers,  in  periods  of 
pleasant  relaxation  from  the  business  of  life.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, we  think,  his  humorous  insight  has  been  deceived 
from  the  unconscious  influence  upon  his  mind  of  the  senti« 
ment  of  Byron  and  Moore.  Thus  he  occasionally  falls 
into  the  exaggerations  of  misanthropy  and  sentimentality. 
In  his  poem  entitled  Woman,  we  are  informed  that  man 
has  no  constancy  of  aflfection^— 

His  vows  are  broke. 
Even  while  his  parting  kiis  is  warm ; 
But  woman's  love  all  change  will  mock, 
And,  like  the  ivv  round  the  oak, 
Cling  closest  m  the  storm. 


Here,  for  the  purpose  of  a  vivid  contrast,  there  is  a  sacrifiM 
of  poetic  truth.  The  same  piece  closes  with  asserting  that 
the  smiles  and  tears  of  woman, 

Alone  keep  bright,  through  Time's  long  hoar, 
That  frailer  thmg  than  leaf  or  flower, 
A  poet's  immortality. 

Here  the  thought,  redeemed  as  it  is  by  beautiful  expres- 
sion, is  worthy  only  of  a  sentimental  poetaster  of  the 
Delia  Cruscan  school ;  and  we  can  easily  imagiae  what  a 
mocking  twinkle  would  light  the  eye  of  its  author,  if  some 
one  should  tell  him  that  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton  were  «*  kept  bright"  by  the  smUee  and  teers  0* 
woman.  These,  and  one  or  two  other  paanges  in  Halleck. 
are  unworthy  of  his  manly  and  oant-hating  mind ;  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  they  could  have  escaped  his  briUian: 
good  sense. 

Fanny,  and  the  Croaker  Epistles  are  the  most  brilltact 
things  of  their  kind  in  American  literature,  fnll  of  wit, 
fancy,  and  feeling,  and  in  all  their  rapid  transitiona,  charac- 
terized by  an  ethereal  lightness  of  movement,  a  gianciiig 
felicity  of  expression,  which  betray  a  poet's  plastic  tooch 
equally  in  the  sentiment  and  the  merrfanent.  No  Americam 
poems  have  been  more  eagerly  sought  aAer,  and  more  pro- 
vokingly  concealed,  than  these.  Three  editions  of  Fanny 
have  been  published,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  copr 
has  always  been  great.  Many  who  were  smitten  with  a 
love  for  it  have  been  compelled  to  transcribe  it  from  the 
copy  of  a  more  fortunate  collector.  The  Croaker  Epistles 
have  been  even  more  cunningly  suppressed.  Now  we 
have  both  in  a  form  which  will  endure  with  the  atereotype 
plates.  They  evmce  the  most  brilliant  characteristics  <d 
Halleck's  genius,  and  continually  suggest  the  thought,  thai 
if  the  mind  of  the  author  be  so  powerful  and  varioos  ia 
its  almost  extempore  sport  and  play,  it  most  have  stiil 
greater  capacity  in  itself. 

Fanny,  and  the  Croaker  Epistles  swarm  with  local  and 
personal  allusions  which  a  New-Yorker  alone  can  fui:  j 
appreeiate.  Van  Buren,  Webster,  Clinton,  the  politicians 
and  authors  generally  of  the  period  when  the  poems  were 
written,  are  all  touched  with  a  light  and  graceful  pencil. 
Fnnny  is  conceived  and  executed  afler  the  manner  o( 
Byron's  Beppo  and  Don  Juan.  It  is  full  of  brilliaAt 
rogueries,  produced  by  bringing  sentiment  and  satire 
together  with  a  shock.    For  instance. 

Dear  to  the  exile  is  his  native  land, 
In  memory's  twilight  beauty  seen  afar : 

Dear  to  the  broker  is  a  note  of  hand 
Collaterally  secured— the  polar  star 

Is  dear  at  midnight  to  the  sailor's  eyes. 

And  dear  are  Bnsted^s  volumes  at  ka{/ price. 

The  sun  is  loveliest  as  be  sinks  to  rest ; 

The  leaves  of  Autumn  smile  when  fading  fast : 
The  swan's  last  song  is  sweetest— and  the  best 

Of  Meigs's  speeches,  doubtless,  was  his  last. 

In  a  mocking  attempt  to  prove  that  New  York  exceeded 
Greece  in  the  Fine  Arts,  we  have  the  following  convinc'mf 
arguments: 

In  sculpture  we  've  a  grace  the  Grecian  master. 
Blushing,  had  owneid  his  purest  model  lacks : 

We  've  Mr.  Bogart  in  the  best  of  plaster. 
The  Witch  of  Endor  in  the  best  of  wax. 

Beside  the  head  of  Franklin  on  the  roof 

Of  Mr.  Lang,  both  jest  and  weather-proof. 

In  painting  we  have  Trumbull's  proud  eke/d'attvte. 
Blending  in  one  the  funny  and  the  fine ; 
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His  independence  will  endure  foreyer — 

And  eo  will  Mr.  Allen's  lottery  sign ; 

And  all  that  grace  the  Academy  of  Arts, 

From  Dr.  HoBack's  face  to  Bonaparte's. 

In  physic,  we  have  Francis  and  McNeven. 

Famed  for  long  beads,  short  lectures,  and  long  bills ; 
And  QoackenboM,  and  others,  who  from  heaven 

Were  rcdntd  «j»oii  us  in  a  shower  of  pills. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  the  genial 
satire  of  the  Croakers  by  extracts.  The  following,  from 
the  epistle  to  the  Recorder,  is  unmatched  for  felicity  and 
exquisite  contrast : 

The  Caesar  paawd  the  Rubicon 

"With  helm,  and  shield,  and  breast-plate  on, 

Dashing  his  war-horse  through  the  waters ; 
The  R*d«r  would  have  built  a  barge, 
Or  steamboat,  at  the  city's  charge. 

And  passed  it  with  his  wife  and  daughters. 

In  the  eame  piece  occurs  the  following  fine  tribute  to 
Bryant: 

Bmnt.  vduMe  songs  are  thon^ls  that  bless 

The  heart,  its  teachers,  and  its  joy, 
As  motherfl  blend  with  their  caress 
Lessons  of  truth  and  gentleness, 

And  virtue  fur  the  listening  boy. 
Sprinff 's  lovelier  flowers  for  many  a  day 
Have  olossomed  on  his  wandering  way. 
Beings  of  beauty  and  decay. 

They  slumber  in  their  autumn  tomb: 
But  those  that  graced  his  own  Green  River, 

And  wreathed  the  lattice  of  his  home. 
Charmed  by  his  song  from  mortal  doom, 

Bloom  on,  and  will  bloom  on  forever. 

Pope  baa  beeome  famous  for  his  divine  compliments, 
but  certainly  no  poet  ever  celebrated  the  genius  of  another 
with  more  felicity  and  sweetness  than  in  the  above  beautiful 


It  would  be  impossible  to  notice  all  the  striking  poems 
in  this  volume— and  they  are  too  favorably  known  to  need 
it.  There  is  one  piece,  however,  which  deserves  especial 
commendation,  and  iu  merits  do  not  appear  to  have  called 
forth  the  eulogy  which  has  been  bountifully  lavished  on 
many  others.  We  allude  to  his  exquisite  translation  from 
Goeihe,  on  the  eighty-third  page- the  invocation  to  the 
ideal  world,  which  precedes  Faust.  It  is  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  volume. 

Jle  Pottioal  Wwks  of  Lord  Byron.  Complete  in  one 
Volume.  CoUected  and  Arranged^  with  IlluMrative  Notes, 
Illustrated  by  Elegant  Steel  Engravings.  New  York : 
D.  AppUton  f  Co.    1  eol.  6vo. 

This  edition  of  Byron  might  bear  the  palm  from  all  other 
American  editions,  in  respect  to  its  combination  of  cheap- 
ae««  with  elegance,  if  it  were  not  the  most  valuable  in  pomt 
of  conipleteuesB  and  illustrative  notes.  It  is  a  reprint  of 
Murray's  library  edition,  and  while  executed  in  a  similar 
style  of  i3n;x>gTaphy,  excells  it,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in 
the  nnmber  of  its  embellishments.  It  contains  an  admirable 
portrait  of  Byron,  a  view  of  Newstead  Abbey,  and  also 
six  fine  steel  engravings,  executed  with  great  beauty  and 
finish.  It  is  unifonn  with  the  same  publisher's  library 
edition  of  Southey  and  Moore,  contains  eight  hundred 
pages  of  closely  fninted  matter,  and  Includes  every  thing 
that  Byron  wrote  in  verse.  It  does  honor  to  the  enter- 
prise and  taste  of  the  publishers,  and  will  doubtless  have  a 
circulation  commensurate  with  Its  merits.  As  long  as  our 
Araericsn  booksellers  evince  a  dispoeition  to  publish 
elaasical  worl»  in  so  beautiful  a  form,  it  is  a  pleasant  duty 
oi  the  press  to  commend  their  editions.  We  cordially  wish 
loeceas  to  all  peculations  which  unply  a  confidence  in  the 
ptbtic  taste. 

It  would  be  needless  here  to  express  any  opmion  of  the 
Atetlectual  or  moral  character  of  Byron's  poems.    Ever}'- 


body's  mind  Is  made  up  on  thoee  pointSt  The  present 
edition  is  admirably  adapted  to  convey  to  the  reader 
Byron's  idea  of  himself,  the  opinions  formed  of  him  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  effect  of  his  several  works  on  the 
public  mind  as  they  appeared.  It  contains  an  immense 
number  of  notes  by  Moore,  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Campbell, 
Wilson,  Rogers,  Heber,  Milman,  Oifford,  Ellis,  Bridges, 
and  others,  which  will  be  found  extremely  useful  and 
entertaining.  Extracts  are  taken  from  Byron's  own  diary, 
and  from  the  recorders  of  his  conversations,  giving  an  ac- 
curate impression  of  each  poem,  as  regards  its  time  and 
manner  of  composition,  the  feelings  from  which  it  sprung, 
and  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  its  reception  by  the  public. 
Profuse  quotations  are  made  from  the  first  draught  of  each 
poem,  showing  bow  some  of  the  most  striking  ideas  were 
originally  written,  and  the  improvements  introduced  in 
their  expression  by  the  author's  "  sober  second  thoughts." 
The  opinions  expressed  of  the  various  poems  by  the  leading 
reviews  of  the  time,  including  the  criticisms  of  Scott, 
Jeffrey,  Gifford,  Heber,  and  others,  are  largely  quoted. 
Added  to  these  are  numerous  notes,  explaining  allusions, 
or  illustrating  images  which  the  common  reader  might  be 
supposed  not  to  understand.  Taken  altogether,  the  edition 
will  enable  almost  any  person  to  obtain  a  clear  undor- 
standing  of  Byron  and  his  works,  without  any  trouble  or 
inconvenience.  There  is  no  other  edition  which  can  com- 
pare with  it  in  this  respect. 

Many  of  the  notes  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  if  not 
absolutely  new,  have  been  gathered  from  such  a  wide 
variety  of  sources,  as  to  be  novel  to  a  majority  of  readera. 
We  have  been  struck  with  the  impression  which  Byron's 
energy  made  upon  Dr.  Parr,  the  veteran  linguist.  After 
reading  the  Island,  he  exclaims— "Byron!  the  sorcerer! 
He  can  do  with  me  according  to  his  will.  If  it  is  to  throw 
me  headlong  upon  a  desert  island ;  if  it  is  to  place  me  on 
the  summit  of  a  dizzy  cliff— his  power  ii  the  same.  I 
wish  he  had  a  friend,  or  a  servant,  appointed  to  the  office 
of  the  slave,  who  was  to  knock  every  morning  at  the 
chamber-door  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  remind  him  he 
was  mortal."  From  Parr's  life  we  learn  that  Sardana- 
palus  affected  him  even  more  strongly.  "  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  the  doctor  cried  out,  *  Have  you  read  Sarda^ 
napalus?'  *  Yes,  sir.'  *  Right ;  and  you  could  n't  sleep  a 
wink  after  it?'  '  No.'  ^ Right,  right— now  don't  say  a 
word  more  about  it  to-night.'  The  memory  of  that  fine 
poem  seemed  to  act  like  a  spell  of  horrible  fascination  upon 
him."  Perhaps  frcmi  a  few  anecdotes  like  this,  we  gain  a 
ranch  more  vivid  impression  of  the  sensation  which  Byron's 
poems  excited  on  their  first  appearance,  and  their  strong 
hold  upon  the  imagination  and  passions  of  the  public, 
than  we  could  obtain  from  the  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  their  effects.  If  inch  was  their  power  upon  an  old 
scholar  like  Parr,  what  must  have  been  their  influence 
upon  younger  and  more  inflammable  minds  ? 

The  editor's  preface  to  Don  Juan  is  no  less  valuable 
than  entertaming.  It  contains  not  merely  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed of  the  poem  by  the  reviews  and  magazines,  bnt 
those  of  the  newspapers,  and  enables  us  to  gather  the  judg- 
ment of  the  English  people  upon  that  strange  combination 
of  sublimity  and  ribaldry,  sentiment  and  wit,  tendemenand 
mockery,  at  the  time  it  first  blazed  forth  from  the  press.  The 
suppressed  dedication  of  the  poem  to  Southey  is  also  given 
in  full,  with  all  its  brutal  blackguardism  and  drunken  bril- 
liancy. In  truth,  the  volume  conveys  an  accurate  impres- 
sion of  all  the  sides  of  B}nron's  versatile  nature,  and  from 
its  very  completeness  is  the  less  likely  to  be  injurious. 
There  is  no  edition  of  his  poems  which  we  could  more 
safely  commend  to  the  reader,  as  it  exhibits  Byron  the  poet, 
Byron  the  scoffer,  Byron  the  rou6,  in  his  true  colon  and 
real  dimensions ;  and  if,  after  reading  it,  a  person  ihoold 
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adopt  the  old  cant  about  his  brilliant  rascalities,  and  the  old 
drivel  about  his  sentimental  misanthropy,  the  fault  is  in  the 
reader  rather  than  the  volume.  For  our  own  part  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  edition  of  any  celebrated  author, 
equaling  this  in  the  remorselesanrss  with  which  the  man 
is  stripped  of  all  the  factitious  coverings  of  the  poet,  and 
stands  out  more  clearly  in  his  true  nature  and  character. 

The  Lift  of  Henry  the  JlmitA,  King  of  Eranee  and  Navam. 

By  G.  P.  R.  Janus,    New  York :   Harper  ^  Brothers. 

2  vols.  12mo. 

Few  kings  have  been  so  fortunate  as  Henry  the  Fourth 
in  the  reputation  and  good  will  thry  have  obtained  from 
the  people.  By  democrots  as  well  as  monarchists  his  name 
is  held  in  a  kind  of  loving  veneration.  Much  of  this  popu- 
larity is  doubtless  owing  to  his  superiority,  in  disposilion  as 
well  as  mind,  to  the  ferocious  bigotry  of  his  age,  and  to 
his  great  edict  of  toleration  which  healed  for  a  time  the 
horrible  religious  dissensions  of  France.  Apart  from  his 
ability,  however,  his  virtues  as  a  king  sprung  rather  from 
good-nature  and  benevolence,  than  from  moral  or  religious 
principle.  His  toleration  was  the  result  of  his  indifference 
as  much  as  his  good  sense ;  and  he  was  not  a  persecutor, 
because  to  him  neither  Catholicism  nor  Protestantism  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  persecution.  He  was  a 
fanatic  only  in  sensuality ;  and  if  he  committed  crime,  it 
would  be  rather  for  a  mistress  than  a  doctrine.  The  last 
act  of  his  reign,  growing  out  of  his  impatience  in  having 
his  designs  on  the  Princess  of  Cond6  baffled,  showed  that 
lust  could  urge  him  into  an  unjust  and  unprincipled  war, 
where  religious  superstition  would  have  been  totally  in- 
effective. 

Mr.  James's  Life  of  Henry  is  a  careful  compilation  from 
the  most  reliable  sources  of  information,  and  embodies  a 
large  amount  of  important  knowledge.  Though  far  from 
realizing  the  higher  conditions  of  historical  art,  it  is  more 
accurate  and  spirited  than  the  general  run  of  historical 
works.  Mr.  James's  conscience  in  the  matter  of  the  pre- 
sent book,  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  king  of  book>roakers.  AVhen  his 
history  was  ready  for  the  press,  the  French  Government 
commenced  publishing  the  "  Lettres  Missives"  of  Henry 
lY.,  and  Mr.  James  delayed  his  book  four  years,  in  order 
that  its  facts  might  be  verified  or  increased  by  comparison 
with  that  important  publication.  His  work,  therefore,  is 
probably  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  one  we  possess  on 
the  age  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  well  worthy  of  an  atten- 
tive perusal.  It  abounds  in  incidents  and  characters  which 
would  make  the  fortune  of  a  novel,  and  is  an  illustration 
of  that  kind  of  truth  which  is  stranger  than  fiction.  The 
Harpers  have  issued  the  work  in  a  tasteful  form. 

Artist  Life.  ByH.T.Tuekerman.  New  York:  D.Appleton 

f  Co.    1  vol.  12mo. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  is  an  author  whose  productions  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice  and  to  praise.  They 
have  always  a  finished  air,  which  favorably  distinguishes 
them  from  many  American  publications,  the  products  of 
mingled  talent  and  haste.  Mr  Tuckerman  does  not  appear 
to  rush  into  print,  with  unformed  ideas  hastily  clad  in  a 
loose  undress  of  language^as  if  the  palm  of  excellence 
were  due  to  the  swiftest  runner  in  the  race  of  expression. 
His  style  is  clear,  poli&hed,  graceful,  and  harmonious, 
combining  a  flowing  movement  with  condensation,  and  free 
from  the  tricks  and  charlatanries  of  diction.  He  is  not  so 
popular  as  he  would  be  if  he  made  more  noise  about  his 
words  and  thoughts,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  every  felicity  of  his  style  or  reflection  by  a  pugnacious 
manner,  and  a  strained  expression.    Though 


singularly  rich  and  suggestive  fancy,  and  a  widevsrietTof 
information,  his  use  of  ornament  and  allusion  is  charact(> 
ized  by  a  taste,  an  appropriateness,  a  reserve,  which  ne^ 
of  smaller  stores  rarely  practice.  As  a  critic,  he  is  ci'iSj 
clear,  judicious,  sympathetic,  and  making  theapplicaucaol 
a  principle  all  the  more  stringent,  from  his  vivid  pcrcpptia 
of  the  obj  ect  of  his  criticism.  The  present  volume  is  wittkj 
of  its  subject,  and  is  more  calculated  to  convey  accorM 
information  of  the  lives,  character,  and  works  of  Amerifa^ 
artists,  than  any  other  we  have  seen.  It  is  also  exceeiiiA^'^ 
interesting,  being  full  of  anecdotes  and  biographical  nui 
moranda  of  artists  who  are  commonly  known  onlr  i 
painters,  not  as  men.  In  this  respect  the  volume  contaj 
much  original  information,  which  will  be  valuable  to  ii> 
future  historian  of  American  art.  In  his  criltct»ii,  ^ 
Tuckerman  evinces  knowledge  as  well  as  taste ;  tni  l| 
avoiding  technical  terms,  he  contrives  to  render  agrees^ 
and  clear  what  is  generally  unintelligible  to  the  uniiuta:^ 
reader  of  critiques  on  paintings.  The  volume  cootaui 
among  other  sketches  and  biographies,  very  inieres;:!] 
notices  of  the  lives  and  works  of  West,  Copley,  Staai 
Allston,  Morse,  Durand,  W.  £.  West,  Sully,  Inman,  a<i| 
Weir,  Leutze,  and  Brown. 

Appleton^s  Library  Manuel :  Comtammg  a  Catalogue  JU 
soime  of  upwards  of  Twelve  Thousand  of  the  most  b 
portant  Works  m  Every  Departmenl  of  Knowledge^  in  a 
Modem  Languages.  New  York}  D.  AppleUm.  f  C 
1  vol.  evo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  available  and  vaJoable  hihS 
graphical  works  extant.  Its  object  is  indicated  by  iu  xii 
Such  a  book  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  stude 
scholar,  book-collector,  and  librarian.  There  is  hardlj 
subject  which  can  attract  the  attention  of  an  inquisiti 
mind,  which  is  not  included  in  this  collection,  and  the  tiij 
of  the  best  books,  in  different  languagca,  which  relate  MJ 
given  in  full,  with  the  various  editions,  and  their  price, 
would  be  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  value  of  such  a  \n 
The  compilers  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  the  lab 
intelligence,  and  expense  they  have  devoted  to  it.  1 
cost  is  but  one  dollar. 

Sybil  Lennard,  a  Record  of  Woman^s  Life. 

Mrs.  Grey  is  one  of  the  most  popular  novel  writers  of 

present  day,  and  Sybil  Lennard  is  unquestionably  the  I 

of  her  works.    It  is  published  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Peterson 

whom  the  advance  sheets  were  procured  from  En^Ian 

Chambers*  Misuttasey, 
Part  No.  5,  of  Chamber's  interesting  Miaeellany  hasi 
published,  and  the  articles  it  contains  are  of  the  bi| 
order  of  excellence.    Messrs.  Zieber  &  Co.  are  the  F 
delphia  publishers. 

PosTHTnfovs  Wbitinos  of  Jossph  C.  Nkax^  Esq.- 
have  several  admirable  Charcoal  Sketches  by  Mr.  N< 
a  rich  legacy  bequeathed  expressly  to  iu  by  our  gifte^i 
lamented  friend.  Now  that  the  fountain,  whose  out; 
ings  have  so  often  enriched  our  pages,  is  forever  d 
these  gems  of  genius  will  have  a  new  and  peculiar  ^ 
We  commence  their  publication  in  our  present  nuxnU 

Thx  Nkw  Yoxk  Mibror.— This  journal  is  edited 
surpassing  ability ;  and  its  continued  and  advancing  ] 
larity  is  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  community  in  ^ 
it  is  published.  Spirited,  independent,  and  liberal, 
merely,  as  its  name  indicates,  reflects  the  light  of  iht 
but  shines  with  a  lustre  of  its  own.  It  is  well  won 
good  fortune. 
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STOKE  CHURCH  AND  PARK. 

THE  SCENE  OF  GRAY'S  ELEGY,  AND  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  PENNS  OF  PENNSYLVANL\. 


BT    B.  BALMAlOfO. 


ToK  Manor  of  Stoke,  with  its  magQificent  mansion 
and  picti2resqoe  park,  is  situate  near  the  village  of 
.*!i^loke  Pogeys,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  four 
miles*  north-west  of  Windsor. 

About  two  miles  distant  from  Stoke  lies  the  village 
of  Sloug-h,  rendered  famous  by  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer.  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  a 
short  -wray  further,  on  a  gentle  slope  continued  the 
whole  way  from  Stoke,  stand  the  venerable  towers 
of  time-honored  Eton,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
directly  opposite,  and  looking  up  to  the  proud  castle 
i«i  the  kings  of  England,  unmatched  in  its  lofty,  com- 
maading'  situation  and  rich  scenery  by  that  of  any 
royal  residence  in  Europe. 

Stoke,  anciently  written  Stoches,  belonged,  in  the 
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time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  A.  D.  1080,  to  Wil- 
liam,  son  of  Ansculf,  of  whom  it  was  held  by  WaUer 
de  Stoke.  PrevioiLs  thereto,  it  was  in  part  held  by 
Siret,  a  va.H><al  of  Harold,  and  at  the  eame  time,  a  cer- 
tain Stokeinan,  the  vassal  of  Tubi,  held  another  por- 
tion. Finally,  in  the  year  1300,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  First,  it  received  its  present  appel- 
lation by  the  intermarriage  of  Amicia  de  Stoke,  the 
heiref^,  with  Robert  de  Pogeys.  Under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Edward  the  Third,  134G,  John  de  Molines, 
originally  of  French  extraction,  and  from  the  town  of 
that  name  in  Bourbonnais,  married  Margaret  de  Fo- 
geys ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  Eminent  services, 
obtained  license  of  the  king  to  make  a  castle  of  his 
manor-house  of  Stoke  Pogeys,  fortify  with  stone 
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walls  embattled,  and  imparke  the  woods;  also  that  it 
should  be  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  marshal 
of  the  king's  household,  or  any  of  his  officers ;  and  in 
further  testimony  of  the  king's  favor,  he  had  sum- 
mons to  Parliament  among  the  barons  of  the  realm. 

During  the  wars  of  the  rival  Roses,  the  place  was 
owned  by  Sir  Robert  Hungerford,  commonly  called 
Ix>rd  Moleyns,  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with 
Alianore,  daughter  of  William.  L#ord  Moleyns. 

This  Lord  Robert,  siding  with  the  Lancasterians, 
or  the  Red  Roses,  upon  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Towton,  fled  to  York,  where  King  Henry  the  Sixth 
then  was,  and  afterward  with  him  into  Scotland. 
He  was  attainted  by  the  Parliament  of  Eldward  the 
Fourth;  but  the  king  took  compassion  on  Alianore, 
his  wife,  and  her  children,  committing  her  and  them 
to  the  care  of  John,  Lord  Wenlock,  to  whom  he  had 
granted  all  her  hui^band's  manors  and  lands,  granting 
them  a  fitting  support  as  long  as  her  said  hiK^band, 
Lord  Robert,  should  live.  But  the  Lancasterians 
making  head  in  the  north,  he  <'  flew  out"  again,  being 
the  chief  of  tho?e  who  were  in  the  castle  of  the 
Percys,  at  Alnwick,  with  five  or  six  hundred  French- 
men, and  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Hexham, 
he  was  beheaded  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  but  buried 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  cathedral  of  Salis^bury. 

Lady  Alianore,  his  widow,  lies  buried  in  the  church 
of  Stoke  Pogeys ;  and  her  monument  may  still  be  seen, 
with  an  epilaph  commencing  thus  : 
i7»>,  hoc  sub  lapide  sepelitnr  Corpus  venerabilis 

Domin(B  AUaiiom  MoUnSj  Baronissia^  quam 
prins  desponsavit  Dominus  Rohertus  Hun- 
gerford, miles  et  Baro.    ifC.  (J-c. 

Notwithstanding  the  grant  to  Lord  Wenlock, 
Thomas,  the  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Robert  Hunger- 
ford,  succeeded  to  the  estate.  For  a  time  he  sided 
with  the  famous  Earl  of  Warw^ick,  the  king-maker, 
who  took  part  with  Edward  the  FouHh,  but  after- 
ward "  failing  oW^''  and  endeavoring  for  the  restora- 
tion of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  seized  on,  and 
tried  for  his  lil'e  at  Salisbury,  belore  that  dialn^lical 
tyrant,  crook-ljack  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterward 
Richard  the  Third,  where  he  had  judgment  of  the 
death  of  a  traitor,  and  suffered  accordingly  the  next  day. 

But  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sevenlli,  in  llSo, 
when  the  Red  R(»>es  became  triumphant  at  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Bosworth,  and  thej^e  unnatural  and 
bloody  wars  which  had  devastated  England  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  Ixjing  brought  to  a  close,  by  the  union  of 
Henry  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  representative  of  the 
White  Roses,  the  attainder  of  Thomas,  as  well  as  lliat 
of  his  father,  Lord  Robert,  being  reversed  in  Parlia- 
ment, his  only  child  and  heir,  called  Mary,  succeeded 
to  the  estate, 

Lady  Mary  marrietl  Edward,  Lord  Hastings,  from 
whom  the  present  Earl  of  Huntingdon  is  descended. 
She  used  the  title  of  Lady  Hungerford,  Botreux, 
Molines,  and  Peverell.  To  this  marriage  Shakspeare 
alludes  in  the  tragedy  of  King  Henry  the  VL,  Part 
3,  A.  4,  Sc.  1,  when  he  makes  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
say  ironically,     • 

For  this  one  speech  Lord  IlngtingR  well  deservM 
To  hove  the  heir  of  the  Lord  Hungerford. 


Lord  George  Hungerford  succeeding  his  father, 
was  advanced  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Huntingdon  by 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1529.  He  died  the  24th  of 
March,  1543,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Stoke 
Pogeys.  Edward,  his  second  son,  was  a  "warrior 
with  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Henry's  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  1555,  declared  his 
testament,  appointing  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Stoke 
Pogeys,  and  directing  his  executors  to  build  a  chapel 
of  stone,  with  an  altar  therein,  adjoining  the  church 
or  chancel,  where  the  late  Earl  Huntingdon  and  his 
wife  (his  father  and  mother)  lay  buried;  and  that  a 
tomb  should  be  made,  with  their  images  carved  in 
stone,  appointing  that  a  plate  of  copper,  double  gilt, 
should  be  made  to  represent  his  own  image,  of  the 
size  of  life,  in  karnesSy  (armor,)  and  a  memorial  in 
writing,  with  his  arms,  to  be  placed  upright  on  the 
wall  of  the  chapel,  without  any  other  tomb  for  him. 
He  died  without  issue.  Earl  Henry  was  the  last  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  Huntingdon  who  posse<5«d 
the  manor  and  manor-house  of  Stoke ;  and  the  embar- 
rassed state  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  mortgage 
the  estate  to  one  Branthwail,  a  sergeant  at  law,  in 
1580,  during  which  period  it  was  occupied  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the  fine  dancer, 
one  of  the  ce'ebrated  fai'orites  of  Elizabeth,  the 
lascivious  daughter  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth — a 
woman  as  fickle  as  profligate,  as  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted, so  far  as  regarded  her  numerous  paramours, 
as  her  brutal  father  was  in  respect  to  his  wives. 

This  historical  detail,  gathered  from  Domesday 
Boijk,  Dugdale,  and  other  authorities,  is  narrated  in 
consequence  of  its  bearing  upon  some  celebrated 
poems  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  and  is  continued  up  to 
the  present  period  for  a  like  reason. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton  died  in  1591,  and  .settled 
his  Ci-tate  on  Sir  William  Ne\%-port,  whose  dau£:h*er 
iKJcame  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lt'>rd 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  pur- 
chased the  e?;tate  of  Stoke.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament  by  King  Charles  the  First,  in  March, 
lC'28-9,  Sir  Edward  Coke  being  then  greatly  advanced 
in  years,  retired  to  his  house  at  Stoke,  where  he '^pent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  quiet  retirement,  uni- 
versally respected  and  esteemed;  and  there,  says  hi« 
epilaph,  crowned  his  pious  life  with  a  pious  and 
(.'hristian  departure,  on  Wednesday  the  3d  day  of 
September,  A.  D.,  163-1,  and  of  his  age  83;  his  last 
words,  "  Thy  kingdom  comk.  Thy  will  be  dovk!'* 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  manor  and 
estate  of  Stoke  devolved  to  his  son-in-law,  Viscount 
Purbeck,  elder  brother  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  Felton. 

Lord  Purbeck,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  davis^hter 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  married  Elizal>eth,  daucrhler  o{ 
Sir  William  Slingsby,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Robert, 
which  Rolicrt,  marrying  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
John  Dan  vers,  one  of  the  judges  who  sat  on  the  trial 
of  King  Charles  the  First,  obtained  a  patent  from 
Cromwell,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  change 
his  name  to  Danvers,  alledging  as  the  reasons  for  his 
so  doing  "the  many  disservices  done  to  the  common- 
wealth by  the  name  of  the  family  of  Villiers." 
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In  1657,  Viscount  Purbeck  granted  a  lease  of  the 
manor  and  house  of  Stoke,  to  Sir  Robert  Gayer  during 
his  own  life;  and  in  the  same  year,  his  son,  Robert 
Villiers,  or  Danvers,  sold  his  reversionary  interest  in 
the  estate  to  Sir  R.  Gayer  for  the  sum  of  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds.  The  family 
of  Gayers  continued  in  possiession  until  1721,  when 
the  estate  wa«  hold  for  twelve  thousand  pounds  to 
Edmund  Halsey,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  who  died  in  1729,  his 
daughter  Anne  married  Sir  Ricliard  Temple,  created 
Visjcount  Cobham,  who  survived  him;  and  she  re- 
sided at  Stoke  until  her  death  in  the  year  17G0. 

The  house  and  manor  of  Stoke  were  sold  in  the 
same  year,  by  the  representatives  of  Edmund  Ilalsey, 
to  the  Honorable  Thomas  Penn,  Lord  Proprietary  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsyhiiniu,  the  eldcsit  surviving 
son  of  the  Honorable  William  Penn,  the  celebrated 
founder  and  original  proprietary  of  the  province. 

Upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Penn,  in  1775,  the  manor 
of  Stoke,  together  with  all  his  other  estates,  devolved 
upon  his  eldest  surviving  son,  John,  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Lady  Juliana,  his  wife,  fourth  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Pomfret. 

In  17S9,  the  ancient  mansion  of  Stoke,  appearing 
to  Mr.  Penn,  after  some  years  absence  in  America, 
to  demand  very  extensive  repairs,  (chiefly  from  the 
destructive  consequences  of  damp  in  the  principal 
rooms,)  it  was  judged  advisable  to  take  it  down. 

The  style  of  its  architecture  was  not  of  a  kind  the 
mo6t  likely  to  dissuade  him  from  this  undertaking. 
Most  of  the  great  buildings  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reigu 
have  a  style  peculiar  to  themselves,  both  in  form  and 
finishing,  where,  though  much  of  the  old  Gothic  is 
retained,  and  a  great  part  of  the  new  style  is  adopted, 
yel  neither  predominates,  while  both,  thus  indi.s- 
criminately  blended,  compose  a  fantastic  species, 
hardly  reducible  to  any  class  or  name.  One  of  its 
characteristics  is  the  affectation  of  large  and  lofty 
windows,  where,  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  you  shall  have 
sometimes  faire  houses  so  full  of  glass,  that  one 
cannot  tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the  sun." 
A  perfect  specimen  of  this  fantastic  style,  incomplete 
repair,  may  be  seen  in  Ilardwick  Hall,  county  of 
Derby,  one  of  the  many  residences  of  that  princely 
and  amiable  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
a  perfect  contrast  to  it,  at  his  other  noble  residence 
not  many  miles  distant,  in  the  same  comity,  Chats- 
worth,  "the  Palace  of  the  Peak." 

It  hi  true  tliat  high  antiquity  alone  gives,  in  the  eye 
of  taste,  a  continually  increasing  value  to  specimens 
of  all  such  kinds  of  architecture;  but  beside  that,  the 
superiority  of  the  new  site  chosen  by  Mr.  Penn  was 
manifest,  the  principal  rooms  of  the  old  mansion  at 
Stoke,  where  the  windows  admitted  light  from  loth 
the  opposite  sides,  were  instances,  peculiarly  exem- 
plifying the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  counte- 
nancing the  design  to  lessen  the  number  of  bad,  and 
increase  that  of  the  good  examples  of  architecture. 
Bui  a  wing  of  the  ancient  plan  was  pre.-iervcd,  and 
1*  still  kept  in  repair,  as  a  relic,  harmonizing  with  the 
earrounding  scenery,  and  forms  with  the  rustic 
offices,  and  fruit-gardens  annexed,  the  villa  rustica 
^XMdi  fructuaria  of  the  place. 


The  new  buildings,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
Palace  of  Stoke,  was  begun  by  Mr.  Penn  imme- 
diately after  his  return  from  a  long  absence  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  covered-in  in  December,  1790. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  finer  site  than  that 
chosen  by  him  for  his  new  mansion,  being  on  a  com- 
manding eminence,  the  windows  of  the  principal 
front  looking  over  a  rich,  variegated  landscape  toward 
the  lofty  towers  of  Windsor  Castle,  at  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  which  terminates  the  view  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  whilst  about  and  aroimd  the  site  are  abundance 
of  magnificent  aged  oaks,  elms,  and  beeches. 

The  pwms  of  Thomas  Gray,  who  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  resided  at  Stoke,  are  perhaps  better  known, 
more  read,  more  easily  remembered,  and  more  fre- 
quently quoted,  than  those  of  any  other  English  poet. 
Where  is  the  person  who  does  not  remember  with 
feelings  approaching  to  enthusiasm,  the  impressions 
made  on  his  youthful  fancy  by  the  enchanting  language 
of  the  *'  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard?" 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  impressions  with  which  he 
first  read  the  narrative  of  the  "  hoary-headed  swain," 
and  the  deep  emotion  felt  on  perusing  the  pathetic 
epitaph,  "graved  on  the  stone,  beneath  yon  aged 
thorn,"  beginning — 

Here  rests  his  head  npon  the  lop  of  earth. 
A  youih  to  fortune  and  to  fame  nnkuown  : 
Fair  science  frownet)  not  on  lii»  humble  birth. 
And  melancholy  marked  him  for  her  uwu. 

That  exquisite  poem  contains  passages  "gravM"  on 
the  hearts  of  all  who  ever  read  it  in  youth,  until 
they  themselves  become  hoary-hcaded — ^and  then, 
perhaps,  remembered  most. 

But  it  is  not  the  Elegy  alone  which  makes  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  youthful  reader;  cqually 
imperishable  are  the  lines  on  a  distant  prospect  of 
Eton  College. 

Ye  distant  spire*,  ye  antique  towers, 
Thnt  crown  Ihe  wni'ry  glade, 
Where  grateful  science  still  adores 
Her  Henry 'd  holy  shade.* 

And  who  can  ever  forget  the  Bard— 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King  ! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 
Though  fann'd  by  conquests  crimson  win^, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 

Or  the  lovely  Ode  on  the  Spring. 

Lo !  where  the  rosy  bosomM  Hoars 

Fair  Venus'  train  appear, 
Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers, 

And  Wttke  the  purple  year  ! 

Or  those  sublime  Odes — On  The  Progress  of  Poesy 
Awake,  -^olian  lyre,  awake:  and  the  Descent  of 
Odin: 

Uprose  the  king  of  men  with  speed, 
And  saddled  strait  his  coal-bluck  steed  : 
Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rtxle, 
That  leads  to  Hela'd  drear  abode. 

Who  can  ever  forget  the  pleasure  experienced  on 
the  first  perusal,  and  on  every  subsequent  reading 

*  Eton  was  founded  and  endowed  by  King  Henry  the 
Sixth.  A  marble  bust  of  the  poet  Gray  was  presented  by 
Lord  Morpeth,  in  1846;  and  placed,  amongst  many  oih«rs, 
in  the  upper  school. 
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THIS   MONUMENT, 

IN  HONOR  OF  THOMAS  GRAY, 

WAS  ERECTED,  A.  D.  MDCCXCIX.,  AMONG 

THE  SCENES  CELEBRATED   BY  THAT 

GREAT  LYRIC  AND  ELEGIAC  POET. 

HE  DIED  XXX  JULY,  MDCCLXXI,   AND 

LIES   UNNOTICED   IN   THE  CHURCH- YARD 

ADJOINING,   UNDER   THE  TOMB-STONE  ON 

WHICH   HE  PIOUSLY  AND   PATHETICALLY 

RECORDED  THE  INTERMENT  OF  HIS 

AUNT  AND  LAMENTED  MOTHER. 

On  the  side  looking  toward  Windsor — 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove; 
Now  drooping,  woful  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crus^'d  ii\  hox>elefls  love. 

One  mom  I  mi»M  him  on  the  'castomM  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  netu-  his  fav'riie  tree; 
Anotner  came ;  nor  yel  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 

On  the  end  facing  Stoke  Palace — 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  wal'ry  glade, 
Ah  !  happy  hills  !   Ah,  pleasing  shade  ! 
Ah !  fields  belov'd  in  vain  ! 
Where  ouce  ray  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

On  the  west  side,  looking  toward  the  church- yard — 

Beneath  these  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

This  noble  monument  is  erected  on  a  beautifiU 
green  mound,  and  is  surrounded  with  flowers.  It  is 
protected  by  a  deep  trench,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  pali.«ade;  but  the  inclosure  may  be  entered  by 
application  at  one  of  Mr.  Penn's  pretty  entrance 
lotlges,  which  is  close  by.  The  prospects  from  this 
part  of  the  park  are  surpassingly  beautiful,  particu- 
larly looking  toward  the  ''distant  spires  and  antique 
towers"  of  Eton  and  AVindsor. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that  the 
church  and  church-yard  of  Stoke  is  surrounded  by 
Mr.  Penn's  property,  or  more  properly  speaking  his 
park. 

Coming  upon  the  beautiful  monument  quite  unex- 
pectedly, was  not  likely  to  diminish  the  enthusiasm 
previously  entertained;  and  before  proceeding  to  the 
church-yard,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  impulse 
of  making  a  rapid  memorandum  sketch  of  it.  In 
after  years,  it  was  carefully  and  correctly  drawn  in 
all  its  aspects.  Proceeding  along  "the  churchway 
path"  into  the  church-yard,  where  in  reality  "rests 
his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth,"  the  tomb-stone  of  the 
admired  and  beloved  poet  was  soon  found.  It  is  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  nearly  luider  a  window. 

Persons  of  a  cold  temperament,  and  not  imbued 
with  the  love  of  poetry,  may  perhaps  smile  when  it 
is  admitted,  that  the  approach  to  that  tomb  was  made 
with  steps  as  slow  and  reverential  as  those  of  any 


devout  Catholic  approaching  the  shrine  of  his  patron 
saint. 

Long  vms  it  gazed  upon,  and  frequently  'was  the 
inscription  read,  and  the  following  cut  exhibits  the 
coat  of  arms  and  inscriptions  on  the  blue  marble 
tabtilar  stone,  as  they  were  carefully  drawn  and  C'> 
pied,  that  very  evening : 


IN   THE  VAULT  BENEATH  ARE  DEPOSITED 

IN  HOPE  OF  A  JOYFUL  RESURRECTION, 

THE  REMAINS  OF 

MARY  ANTROBUS, 

SHE  DIED  UNMARRIED,  NOVEMBER  5tH,  1749, 
AGED  6G. 


IN  THE  SAME  PIOUS  CONPIDENCE, 

BESIDE  HER  FRIEND  AND  SISTER, 

HERE  SLEEP  THE  REMAINS  OF 

DOROTHY  GRAY, 

WIDOW,  THE  CAREFUL  TENDER  MOTHER 

OF  MANY   CHILDREN,  ONE  OF  WHOM   ALONE 

HAD  THE  MISFORTUNE  TO  SURVIVE  HKR. 

SHE  DIED  MARCH  IItH,  1753, 

AGED  67. 

It  was  a  soft,  balmy  evening ;  **  every  leaf  was  at 
rest;"  the  deer  in  the  park  had  betaken  themselves 
to  their  favorite  haunts,  under  the  wide-spreading 
boughs  of  ancient  oaks  and  elms,  and  were  reposing 
in  happy  security. 

The  long  continued  twilight  of  England  wa> 
gathering  in,  and  I  still  lingered  in  the  consecrated 
inclosure,  fascinated  with  the  unmistakable  antiquity 
of  the  church,  which,  although  small  as  compared 
with  many  others,  is  eminently  romantic,  and  I  can- 
not l^etter  descril)e  the  scene,  and  the  feelings  im- 
pressed at  the  moment,  than  in  the  words  of  one 
equally  near  as  dear — 

"  A  holy  spell  pervades  thy  gloom, 
A  silent  charm  breathes  all  around ; 

And  the  dread  stillness  of  the  tomb 
Reigns  o'er  thy  hallowed  haunted  ground." 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  poem  from 
which  this  is  extracted,  is  descriptive  of  Haddon 
Ilall,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  perfect  specimens 
of  the  pure  Gothic  in  England.  The  poem  appeared 
in  one  of  the  English  Annuals. 

At  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  filled  with  emo- 
tions of  true  and  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 
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good,  for  the  pure  happiness  then  enjoyed,  I  »ank 
down  by  the  tomb-stone,  overpowered  with  venera- 
tion, and  breathed  fervent  thanks  toIIiM  who  refuses 
not  the  offering  of  a  humble  and  contrite  heart. 

This  narrative  is  meant  to  be  a  faithful  and  honest 
representation  ot  facta  and  eircunuttanees  that  actu- 
ally occurred,  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  none  can 
stray  into  an  ancient  secluded  country  church-yard, 
during  the  decline  of  day,  w^ithout  deeply  meditating 
on  tbo:?e  who  for  ages  have  slept  below,  and  where 
ALL  mu^t  soon  sleep,  without  feeling  trua  devotion, 
and  forming  resolves  for  future  and  amended  conduct. 

Slowly  quitting  the  church-yard,  and  approoching 
ihe  elevated  monument,  now  become  almoi^t  sublime 
as  the  shades  of  evening  rendered  dim  its  classic  out- 
line, it  was  impossible  to  avoid  lingering  some  time 
longer  bes^ide  it,  recalling  varioas  passages  of  the 
Elegy  appropriate  to  the  occasion;  the  landscape 
wa^  indeed  '^  glimmering  on  the  sight,"  and  there 
wa5  a  "solemn  stillness  in  the  air,''  well  befitting  the 
occasion;  more  particularly  appropriate  was  that 
fine  stanza,  which,  although  written  by  Gray,  is 
omitted  in  all  editions  of  the  Elegy  except,  the  one 
hereafter  noticed,  in  where  it  was  re-incorporated  by 
the  editor,  [the  present  writer,]  in  consequence  of  a 
sugjrestion  kindly  offered  in  a  letter  from  Granville 
Peun,  Esq.,  then  residing  with  his  brother  at  Stoke 
Park. 

Hark  !  bow  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease ; 

In  still  small  accents  whisperini^  from  the  ground, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

The  Elegy  is  tmdoubtedly  the  most  popular  poem 
in  the  English  language ;  it  was  translated  into  that 
of  every  country  in  Etu-ope,  besides  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  has  been  more  frequently,  elaborately  and  expen- 
sively illustrated  with  pictorial  embellishments.  The 
aut(.)graph  copy  of  it,  in  the  poet's  small,  neat  hand, 
written  on  two  small  half  sheets  of  paper,  was  sold 
last  year  for  no  less  than  o7u  hundred  pou7ids  ster- 
ling;  and  the  spirited  purchaser  was  most  appropri- 
ately the  proprietor  of  Stoke  Park,  Granville  John 
Penn,  Esq.,  who  at  the  same  sale  ^\o  forty-five 
pounds  for  the  autograph  copy  of  The  Long  Story, 
and  ons  hundred  and  five  pounds  for  the  Odes; 
whilst  another  gentleman  gave  forty  pounds  for  two 
^hort  poeniB  and  a  letter  from  the  illustrious  poet  on 
the  death  of  his  father. 

The  triAhfulness  of  the  pictm-es  presented  to  the 
imagination  in  the  Elegy  could  not  be  denied,  for 
there,  on  the  very  spot  where,  beyond  all  question,  it 
vr^i  oompoeed,  and  af^er  a  lapse  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years,  the  images  which  impressed  the  mind  of 
the  inspired  poet  came  fresh  at  every  tin-n.  It  is  true 
the  curfew  did  not  toll,  but  the  "  lowing  herd"  were 
as  distinctly  audible  as  the  beetle  wheeling  his 
droning  flight.  The  yew  tree's  shade — that  identical 
treej  to  which,  to  a  moral  certainty,  the  poet  had  refer- 
ence— is  represented  in  the  cut,  in  the  corner  of  the 
indosure,  as  distinctly  as  the  smallness  of  the  scale 
admitted,  underneath  its  shade  the  '^  turf  lies  in  many 
a  mouldering  heap,"  and  the  **  rugged  elms"  are  out- 
side the  indosure,  but  their  outstretched  arms  over- 
spread many  a  "narrow  cell  and  frail  memorial," 


where  the  ''  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep," 
and  where  also  "  their  name  and  years  are  spelt  by 
th'  unlettered  muse."  A  singular  error  in  spelling 
t/te  name  of  one  of  those  humble  persons,  was  how- 
ever committed  by  the  poet  himself  in  his  "  Long 
Story,"  very  pardonable  in  him,  however,  as  the 
party  was  then  alive ;  but  that  the  error  should  have 
been  perpetuated  in  all  editions  save  one,  down  to 
that  entitled  "The  Eton,"  being  printed  there,  and 
edited  by  a  reverend  clerg>'man  resident  in  the  col- 
lege, is  somewhat  singular;  moreover  the  second 
edition  of  the  Eton  Gray  appeared  this  very  year, 
and  the  error  remains,  although  the  name  is  correctly 
given  on  the  grave-stone.  The  excepted  edition,  in 
which  alone  it  is  correctly  given,  was  published  in 
1821,  and  edited  by  the  present  writer  for  his  friend 
Mr.  John  Sharpe.  The  circumstance  will  be  noticed 
presently. 

The  Elegy  of  Gray  was  evidently  written  imder 
the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  and  vivid  impressions 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  scenery  around  him,  and  when 
his  sensitive  mind  was  overspread  with  melancholy, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  yoimg,  amiable 
and  accomplished  friend  West,  to  whom,  in  June, 
1742,  he  addressed  his  lovely  Ode  to  Spring,  which 
was  written  at  Stoke ;  but  before  it  reached  his  friend 
he  was  numbered  with  the  dead !  So  true  was  the 
friendship  subsisting  between  them,  that  the  poet  of 
Stoke  was  overpowered  with  a  melancholy  which, 
although  subdued,  lasted  during  a  great  part  of  his 
life. 

The  scenes  amid  which  the  Elegy  was  composed 
were  well  adapted  to  soothe  and  cherish  that  contem- 
plative sadness  which,  when  the  wounds  of  grief  are 
healing,  it  is  a  luxury  to  indulge,  and  that  the  poet 
did  indulge  them  is  self-evident  in  many  a  line. 

In  retiu-ning  to  Stoke  Green  to  spend  the  night, 
some  of  the  rustic  peasantry  were  wending  their  way 
down  the  lane  to  the  same  place,  but  none  of  these 
simple  people,  although  questioned,  cotild  tell  aught 
of  him' whose  fame  and  works  had  induced  the  pil- 
grimage to  Stoke ;  neither  did  better  success  attend 
any  succeeding  inquiry  at  the  village.  So  univer- 
sally true  is  that  scriptural  saying,  like  all  the  say- 
ings of  Him  who  uttered  it,  that  a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor,  save  in  his  own  coimtry  and  in  his 
own  hotise. 

Retiring  to  rest  early,  with  a  full  determination  t<^ 
do  that  which  had  often  been  resolved  but  never  ac- 
complisihed,  that  is,  to  rise  with  the  dawn ;  the  reso- 
lution had  nearly  defeated  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as 
the  mind  being  surcharged  with  the  past  and  the  ex- 
pected, there  was  little  inclination  to  sleep  until  after 
midnight.  But  a  full  and  fixed  determination  of  the 
will  overcomes  greater  dilficulties,  and  the  first  streak 
of  light  at  break  of  day  foimd  me  up  and  dressed,  and 
of  a  truth 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

The  dawn  was  most  lovely,  and  the  perfume  from 
the  hawthorns  delicious;  every  thing  indicated  a 
beautiful  day.  The  sarcophagus  stands  on  the  most 
elevated  spot,  and  there,  where  probably  in  daj-s  long 
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past  the  poet  had  watched  the  rising  orthesun,did  I, 
a  humble  pilgrim  at  hi:)  shrioe,  await  the  same  sub- 
lime spectacle. 

As  if  to  gratify  a  long  cherished  desire,  the  sun  did 
rise  with  a  splendor  impossible  to  be  exceeded,  and 
the  following  lines,  by  an  anonymous  author,  imme- 
diately recurred  to  memory: 

O  who  can  paint  ihe  rapture  of  the  soul, 

As  o'er  ihe  scene  the  sun  first  steals  to  sight, 
And  all  the  world  of  vapors  as  ihey  roll^ 
And  heaven's  vast  arch  unveils  in  living  light. 

To  witness  the  break  of  day  in  the  coimtry  is  in- 
deed a  luxury  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are 
strangers.  As  the  sun  ro^e  from  the  horizon,  his  in- 
creasing light  brought  into  view  myriads  of  dew- 
drops  on  every  bud  and  blossom,  which  glittered  and 
shone  like  diamonds.  The  sky-larks  began  to  rise 
from  their  grassy  beds  among  the  daisies,  ascending 
in  circles  to  the  clouds,  and  caroling  a  music  which 
is  almost  heavenly  to  hear.  The  deer  also  were  get- 
ting up  from  their  shadowy  lair  imder  the  trees,  and 
the  young  fawns  sprung  away  and  took  to  flight  as  I 
passed  a  herd,  under  a  clump  of  beeches,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  ancient  mansion.  In  approach- 
ing it,  a  sound,  familiar  indeed  but  far  from  musical, 
struck  the  ear,  and  added  another  proof  and  a  fresh 
ciiarm  to  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
poet.  The  swallows  were  merrily  **  twittering" 
about  the  gable-ends,  and  it  did  the  heart  good  to 
stand  watching  the  probable  successors  of  those 
active  little  visiters,  whose  predecessors  had  possibly 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  bard.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  birds,  like  the  orchard  oriole,  return  year 
after  year  to  the  same  hpuse,  and  haunt  where  they 
had  previously  reared  their  young.* 

A  strong  and  perlmps  natural  desire  to  inspect  the 
interior  of  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  mansion 
of  the  Iluntingdons  and  Ilattons  was  defeated,  inas- 
much as  it  was  foimd  barricaded.  Imagination  had 
been  busy  for  many  a  year,  in  respect  to  its  great  hall 
and  gallery,  its  rich  windows  "and  passages  that 
lead  to  nothing ;"  but  as  access  to  the  interior  was 
denied,  the  sketch-book  was  put  in  requisition,  and 
an  accurate  view  soon  secured. 

Observing  at  some  distance,  through  a  vista  among 
the  trees,  a  lofty  pillar  with  a  statue  on  its  summit, 
and  proceeding  thither,  it  was  found  to  be  another  of 
those  splendid  ornaments  with  which  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  the  proprietor  had  adorned  his  park,  be- 
ing erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
whose  statue  it  was  which  surmounted  the  capital. 
Whilst  engaged  in  sketching  this  truly  classic  object, 
a  gentleman  approached,  who  introduced  himself  as 
Mr.  Osborne,  the  superintendent  of  the  demesne.  He 
expressed  pleasure  at  seeing  the  sketches,  and  politely 
offered  every  facility  for  making  such,  but  hinted  that 
Mr.  Penn  had  scruples,  and  very  proper  ones,  about 
strangers  approaching  too  near  the  house  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  to  make  sketches  of  objects  in  its  vicinity. 

*  A  pair  of  Baltimore  birds  (the  orchard  oriole)  returned 
saminer  after  Bummer,  and  built  their  hanging  nest,  not 
only  in  the  flame  apple-tree,  but  on  the  same  b<»ugh,  which 
overhung  a  terrace,  in  a  garden  belonging  to  the  writer  at 
Geneva,  New  York,  until  one  §en«m  a  terrific  rtorm,  not 
of  hail  but  ice,  tore  the  nest  from  the  tree,  and  killed  the 
young,  and  the  parent  birds  never  afterward  returned. 


Mr.  Osborne's  offer  was  courteously  made,  and  tht» 
consequence  was  that  many  visits  to  Stoke  afterward 
took  place,  and  the  whole  of  the  interesting  scenery 
carefully  sketched.  He  kindly  pointed  out  all  tliU 
was  most  worthy  of  attention  about  the  estate  and 
neighborhood,  and  made  tender  of  his  company  to 
visit  West-End,  and  show  the  house  which  Gray, 
and  his  mother  and  aunt  had  for  many  years  occu- 
pied. Tlie  proprietor  he  said  was  Captain  Salter,  io 
whose  family  it  had  remained  for  a  great  many  gene- 
rations. Latterly  the  house  has  been  piurchased,  en- 
larged, and  put  into  complete  repair  by  Mr.  Gran- 
ville John  Penn,  the  present  proprietor,  nephew  of 
John  Penn,  Esq.,  who  died  in  June,  1834.  After  *'  a 
hasty"  breakfast  at  Stoke  Green,  the  churcli-yard  v,-^ 
again  visited,  and  there  was  not  a  grave-stone  in  il 
which  was  not  examined  and  read.  The  error  for- 
merly alluded  to  was  immediately  detected.  The 
passages  in  the  Long  Story,  describing  the  mock 
trial  at  the  "  Great  House,'*  before  Lady  Cobham, 
may  be  worth  transcribing. 

Fame,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Purt,* 

(By  this  time  all  the  pariiih  know  it,) 
Had  told  that  thereabouts  there  lurked 

A  wicked  imp  they  call  a  poet : 
Who  prowled  the  country  far  and  near, 

Bewitched  the  children  of  the  peasants, 
Dried  up  the  cows  and  lamed  the  deer, 

And  sucked  the  eggs  and  killed  the  pheaMunts. 

The  court  mtus  sat,  the  culprit  there, 

Forth  from  their  aloomy  mansions  creeping, 
The  Lady  Janes  and  Joans  repair, 

And  from  the  gallery  stand  peeping : 
Such  in  the  silence  of  the  night 

Come  (sweep)  along  some  winding  entry, 
(Styack  has  often  seen  the  sight,) 

Or  at  the  chapel-door  stand  sentry : 
In  peaked  hoods  and  mantles  tarnished 

Sour  visages  enough  to  scare  ye, 
High  dames  of  honor  once  who  garnished 

The  drawing-room  of  fierce  Queen  Mary. 

The  bard  with  many  an  artful  fib 

Had  in  inuigiiuiti<m  fenced  him, 
Disproved  the  arguments  of  Squib 

And  all  that  Groom  could  urge  against  him. 

Finding  on  the  stone  alluded  to,  that  it  was  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Ann  Tj'acke,  who  died  in  1753,  it 
occiu-red  that  this  was  the  Styack  of  the  poem,  ^'bere 
a  foot-note  in  a  copy  then  and  there  consulted,  slated 
her  to  have  been  the  housekeeper ;  and  on  inquiring 
of  Mr.  Osborne,  he  confirmed  the  conjecture.  Two 
other  foot-notes  state  Squib  to  have  been  groom  of 
the  chamber,  and  that  Groom  was  steward ;  but  find- 
ing another  head-stone  (both  are  represented  in  tbs 
large  wood-cut,  ahhough  not  exactly  in  the  situation! 
they  occupy  in  the  church-yard)  close  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Tyacke,  to  the  memory  of  William  Groom,  who  died 
1751,  it  appears  to  offer  evidence  that  Gray  mistook 
the  nam€  of  the  one  for  the  office  of  the  other.  The 
Eton  edition  has  not  a  single  foot-note  from  beg^inninf  i 
to  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Gran. 
vUle  John  Penn,  and  his  '' kind  assistance  <^«ir»n^tAa 
progress  of  the  loorJk^*  acknowledged,  both  in  itft 
illustrations,  and  in  the  biographical  sketch,  uotwitl^r 

*  Tn  all  editions  bnt  that  published  by  Mr.  John  Sha^^ 
the  initial  only  of  this  name  has  been  given — *'  Mr  P/'>- 
even  the  Eton  edition  of  thi'*  year  has  it  m.  It  seeins  iVl'.r 
to  continue  what  may  have  been  very  proper  nearly  a  hnn^ 
dred  years  ago,  when  the  individual  was  alive  ;  but  iha 
Rev.  Ruben  Purt  died  In  April,  1752 ! 
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Standing  which  "assistance,"  the  error  of  the  house- 
keeper's name  is  continued ;  and  amongst  the  wood- 
cut illustrations,  there  is  one  entitled  (both  t?i  the  list 
and  on  the  cut)  ^'  Stoke  Church,  east  end,  with  tablet 
to  Gray,"  when,  in  fact,  it  represents  the  tomb-stone 
at  ibe  end  of  the  church,  under  which  Gray  and  his 
mother  are  interred.    The  tablet  to  Gray  is  quite  an- 
other thing,  that  was  lately  inserted  intlie  wall  of  the 
church ;   but  by  some  extraordinary  blunder  'it  re- 
cord<  hLs  death  as  having  taken  place  on  the  1st  of 
i^u^rust,  while  on  the  sarcophagus  it  is  stated  to  have 
occurred  on  the  30th  of  July.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  correct.   The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1771, 
and  the  Annual  Register  for  the  same  year,  as  well 
as  Mathias'  Life,  2  vols.  4to.,  1814,  all  concur  in  giving 
it  a.<  having  taken  place  on  the  31st.    The  Etonian 
edition  has  it  the  30th.    After  a  considerable  time 
spent  in  the  church-yard,  the  hoiu*  of  public  worship 
drew  near,  the  aged  sexton  appeared,  opened  the 
dwrs,  and  began  to  toll  the  bell — that  same  ancient 
bell  which,  century  after  century,  had  "rung  in" 
grencration  after  generation,  and  tolled  at  their  fune- 
ral.   It  is  diflicuU  to  realize  the  feelings  excited  on 
enrering  a  sacred  edifice  of  very  ancient  date,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  in  the  coimtry,  secluded  amongst 
aged  trees,  looking  as  old  as  ithclf;  and  in  walking 
over  the  stone  floor,   which,  although  so   seldom 
iTiydden,  is  worn  away  into  something  like  channels; 
in  sitting  in  the  same  antique,  and  curiously  carved, 
black  oaken  pews,  which  had  beeu  sat  on  by  races 
of  men  who  had  occupied  the  same  seats  hundreds  of 
year*  lung  past ;  but  the  effect  is  greatly  increased  on 
viewing  the  effigies  of  the  mighty  dead,  lying  on  their 
marble  beds,  in  long  and  low  niches  in  the  walls, 
si>me  with  the  pfilms  of  their  hands  pressed  together 
and  pointing  upward,  as  if  in  the  act  of  supplication ; 
and  others  gra.sping  their  swords,  and  having  their 
leg<  crossed  J  indicating  that  they  liad  fought  for  the 
crris.s  in  the  Holy  Land.    Such  a  church,  and  such 
object*  around,  fill  the  mind  with  true  devotion.  The 
sublime  words  of  Milton  work  out  the  picture  to 
perfection. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full-voiced  quire  below, 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  witli  sweeincaa  through  mine  ear 

Dissolve  me  into  extasie;*, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

It  was  gratifying  and  afiecting  to  witness  the  piety, 
humility,  and  devotion  of  the  congregation  as  they 
entered  and  took  their  seats  in  silence,  long  before 
lh»?  venerable  clergyman  entered  the  church;  there 
ira<  something  exceedingly  touching  in  the  profound 
silence  that  reigned  throughout  the  congregation,  and 
induced  one  to  think  highly  of  that  rule  amongst 
th«»*c  excellent  people,  who  with  great  propriety  are 
termfid  Friends.  Public  worship  was  attended  both  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  I  returned  to  London, 
feeling  myself  a  much  better  man  than  when  I  left  it, 
with  a  full  determination  to  revisit  a  place  where  so 
much  pleasure  had  been  received.    It  wns  nearly 


three  months  before  the  resolve  was  carried  into 
effect ;  but  a  second  excursion  was  made  in  August, 
and  Mr.  Osborne  was  kind  enough  to  show  the  house 
at  West-End,  together  with  the  celebrated  Burnham 
beeches,  amongst  which  were  several  "  which 
wreathed  their  old  fantastic  roots  so  high,"  evi- 
dently the  originals  alluded  to  in  the  Elegy.  They 
are  scarcely  a  mile  from  West-End,  and  are  ap- 
proached through  another  of  those  sweet  green 
lanes  with  which  the  neighborhood  abounds.  They 
are  part  of  the  original  forest.  The  spot  was  one  of 
Gray's  favoiite  haunts;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  one  better  fitted  for  a  lover  of  nature,  and  a  con- 
templative mind.  Late  in  the  autumn  an  invitation 
was  received  from  Mr.  Osborne  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  him ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
November  that  advantage  could  be  taken  of  it. 
Arriving  at  his  house  late  in  the  afternoon,  his 
servant  informed  me  he  had  been  suddenly  called 
away  to  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in  Dorsetshire,  where 
Mr.  Pcnn  was  erecting  a  castle.  She  also  apologized 
for  Mrs.  O&borne's  inability  to  receive  company,  in 
consequence  of  "  a  particular  circumstance,"  which 
circumstance  she  blushingly  acknowledged  was  the 
birth  of  a  fine  boy  the  night  before.  There  was  no 
resource,  therefore,  but  to  walk  down  either  to  Stoke 
Green,  or  to  Salt-IIill,  where  there  are  two  well- 
known  taverns.  Before  proceeding,  however,  the 
church-yard,  almost  of  necessity,  must  be  visited; 
and  although  in  a  direct  line,  it  was  not  far  from  Mr. 
Osborne's  house,  a  considerable  circuit  had  to  be 
made  to  get  into  the  iuclosure.  'The  evening  was 
particularly  si  ill— you  could  have  heard  a  leaf  fall ; 
the  twilight  was  just  settiu|f  in,  and  a  haze,  or  fog, 
coming  on,  but  the  spot  was  soon  reached;  and 
whilst  kneeling,  engaged,  like  Old  Mortality,  in  pluck- 
ing some  weeds  and  long  gras«,  which  had  sprung 
up  about  the  tomb  since  the  last  visit,  a  slight  sound— a 
very  gentle  rustle — struck  the  ear.  I  supposed  it  to  be 
the  ivy  on  the  church- wall,  but  the  next  instant  it  was 
followed  by  a  movement — something  very  near  was 
certainly  approaching.  On  looking  up,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  with  what  mixed  feelings  of  astonii»hment, 
apprehension,  and  awe,  I  beheld  coming  from  a 
corner  of  the  church- yard,  (where  there  was  no 
ingress  through  the  brick  wall,)  and  directly  toward 
the  spot  where  I  knelt,  the  figure  of  a  tall,  majestic 
lady,  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  pelisse,  black  velvet 
hat,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  black  ostrich  feathers. 
She  was  stepping  slowly  toward  me,  over  the  graves. 
It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  fear  fixed  me  to  the 
spot  on  beholding  the  expression  of  her  very  serious 
face,  and  her  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  mine. 

Appalled  by  her  sudden  appearance,  it  seemed  as  if 
she  had  just  risen  from  the  grave,  dressed  in  a  funeral 
pall ;  for  I  was  facing  toward  that  corner  of  the  enclo- 
sure from  which  she  was  coming,  and  feeling  certain 
no  human  being  was  there  one  minute  before,  I  \^t« 
breathless  with  apprehension,  and  glad  to  rest  one  arm 
on  the  tomb-stone  until  she  came  close  up  to  me. 
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With  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head,  she  ad- 
dressed me. 

i«Mr.  B ,  I  believe?" 

*'  Yes,  madam,  that  is  my  name." 

"  And  you  came  down  to  vi.'<it  Mr.  Osborne,  who 
has  been  called  away  to  Portland." 

I  breathed  more  freely  as  I  admitted  it. 

"  It  happen.-^,"  she  continued,  "  to  be  inconvenient 
for  Mrs.  Osborne  to  receive  you,  and  as  you  came 
by  invitation  from  her  hu^sband,  if  you  will  accept  a 
night's  lodging  from  me,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  it,  I 
am  Mr.  Penn's  housekeeper,  and  none  o(  the  family 
are  at  home." 

Most  joyfully  was  the  invitation  accepted;  my 
mind  was  relieved  from  a  very  unpleasant  load  of 


apprehension— but  the  end  was  not  yei  I  She  begaa 
to  lead  the  way  over  the  graves,  exactly  toward  the 
spot  from  whence  she  had  so  suddenly  and  my>i<.'- 
riously  appeared;  after  proceeding  a  few  step>,  I 
ventured  to  say — 

"Pray,  madam,  may  I  be  allowed  to  inquire 
where  you  are  leading  to  ?  I  can  see  no  egre>s  in  ih^: 
direction,  unless  it  be  into  an  open  grave  or  uniler  a 
tomb-stone." 

"  Oh,  you  will  find  that  out  presently,"  replied  tb<: 
lady,  transfixing  nje  with  a  glance  of  her  bright  b!u»i 
eyes,  and  I  thought  I  could  detect  a  rather  equiv.<  iJ 
expression  about  the  corners  of  her  beautiful  mouih. 
This  was  not  very  encouraging,  and  not  much  liked 
but  she  was  a  woman,  and  a  lovely  one,  too  mucjj 
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SO  by  hair  to  be  a  Banshee. — I  was  oa  my  guard, 
however,  aod  ready,  but  the  fog  became  so  thick  it 
wa.s  iinpoessible  to  see  three  steps  before  us;  in  fact, 
it  rolled  over  the  church-yard  wall  in  clouds.  The 
lady  linked  her  arm  in  mine,  to  prevent  herself  from 
numblitig,  holding  up  her  dress  with  the  other  hand, 
as  the  long  dank  grass  was  wetting  it.  At  last  we 
arrived  in  the  very  corner  of  ihe  church-yard,  she 
still  keeping  a  firm  hold  of  my  arm. 

''  In  Heaven's  name,  madam,  what  do  you  mean 
by  l<2ading  me  into  this  corner?" 

•*  Oh,  you  are  afraid,  I  see;  but  wait  a  mo- 
ment.'* 

On  saying  which,  I  observed  her  to  take  something 
bright  from  her  girdle,  which  apprehension  converted 
tnio  a  stiletto  or  dirk,  and  such  is  the  force  of  self- 
procrvalion,  tliat  I  was  on  the  point  of  tripping  her 
up  and  throwing  her  on  her  back.  But  thrusting  the 
supiKtised  dirk  against  the  wall — ^presto— open  sesame 
— the  wall  gave  "way,  and  she  drew  me  through  a 
doorway.  This  was  done  so  quickly  it  absolutely 
seemed  magic.  For  an  instant  I  thought  of  dropping 
her  arm — indetkl  I  should  have  done  so,  and  retreated 
Uick  through  the  door,  but  she  held  my  arm  tight, 
:iud  I  almost  quaked,  for  I  tliought  she  had  dragged 
me  into  a  hcere^vault,  the  mamruvre  was  performed 
so  adroitly.  The  drifting  cold  fog,  however,  soon 
maiJe  it  p'ain  we  were  in  no  vault,  but  the  open  park. 
In  -hort,  it  was  a  door  in  the  wall,  flash  with  the 
brii-k**,  and  painted  so  exactly  like  them,  it  was  im- 
pxvil>!e  for  a  stranger  to  discover  it.  It  was  Mr. 
Perm's  private  entrance,  and  saved  the  family  a 
walk  of  *»ome  distance.  A  narrow  green  walk,  not 
previoii'«ly  remarked,  led  from  the  door  to  the  west 
♦md  of  the  church. 

Tht*  liousekecper  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of 
wt»alth,  In  England,  generally  enjoys  an  enviable 
«il'iation.  Intrusted  with  much  that  is  valuable,  she 
is  o'Rcrully  a  person  of  the  highest  consideration  and 
ro-]H.*oT.  and  jeldom  fails  to  acquire  the  elevated 
manner*  and  refined  addrcs  of  her  snuperiors.  The 
l.'dy  in  question  was  exactly  one  of  this  description, 
\\-o'l  f»diifaTed,  and  well  read;  a  magnificent  library 
Tft-.iN  at  her  command,  and  having  much  time,  and  what 
i*  b*»»fer,  fine  ta<te,  she  had  profiled  by  it.  Never 
w.i<4  an  evening  passed  in  greater  comfort,  or  with  a 
m'jre  a:rref.»ab!e  companion.  After  partaking  of  that 
ajir*t  exhilarating  of  alt  bevernges,  the  pure  hyson, 
we  l»eg-an  to  chat  with  almost  the  same  freedom  as 
tboierh  we  had  been  long  acquainted.  During  a 
peti>e  in  the  conversation,  after  looking  in  my  fac-e 
a  moment,  she  said — 
'•Will  you  answer  me  one  question?" 
"  Mo'*t  certainly,  any  thing,  you  choose  to  ask." 
"  But  will  you  answer  it  honestly  and  truly?" 
"  Do  not  dr>ubl  it." 

•*  Well,  then,  tell  me,  were  you  not  most  horribly 
afraid  when  you  saw  me  coming  toward  you  in  the 
church-yard  ?" 

*'I  do  frankly  confess,  madam,  I  waf  horribly 
afnid,  and  further,  I  firmly  believe  I  should  have 
taken  to  my  heels,  had  you  not  been  a  very  beautiful 
wriPian !" 


Before  the  sentence  was  well  finished  her  laughter 
was  irrepressible. 

"  I  knew  it,  I  saw  it,  I  intended  it,"  said  she, 
laughing  so  heartily  that  the  tears  sprung  out  of  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  she  was  obliged  to  use  her  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  them  away. 

''  And  do  you  feel  no  compunction  for  scaring  a 
poor  fellow  half  out  of  his  wits  ?" 

"None  whatever,"  replied  she  gayly.  "What 
could  you  expect  when  prowl ingamong«<t  the  graves 
in  a  church-yard  so  lone  and  solitary,  like  a  goule, 
OQ  a  damp  November  night?  I  ^aw  you  from  Mr. 
Osborne's. going  toward  it,  and  determined  to  startle 
you — and  I  think  I  succeeded  pretty  eflectually." 

"  You  did,  and  had  very  nearly  met  with  your  re- 
ward, for  when  in  the  corner  of  that  church-yard 
you  pulled  the  key  from  your  girdle,  fully  believing 
you  to  be  the  Evil  One,  I  w^as  on  the  point  of 
strangling  you." 

Much  laughter  at  my  expense  eiwued,  for  the  lady 
lacked  neither  wit  not  humor,  and  the  evening  flew 
faster  than  desired.  On  retiring,  a  man  servant  con- 
ducted me  to  an  apartment  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
mansion,  and  sleep  soon  came  and  soon  went,  for  an 
innumerable  number  of  rats*  and  mice  were  career- 
ing all  over  the  bed !  and  I  felt  them  snifling  about 
my  nose  and  mouth;  I  sprang  Ixjlt  upright,  striking 
right  and  left  like  a  madman.  Tliis  ssent  them  pat- 
tering all  about  the  room,  and  dreading  that  I  might 
find  myself  minus  a  nose  or  an  ear  lx,'fore  morning, 
I  groped  all  around  the  rt)om  f«»r  a  bell,  but  could 
find  none;  proceeding  into  the  corridor  and  standing 
on  tip-toe,  l>ell-wires  were  soon  found,  and  soon  set 
a  ringing;  watching  at  the  top  of  the  very  long  stair- 
case, a  light  was  at  last  s«een  ascending,  borne  in  the 
hand  of  a  very  fat  man,  who  proved  to  be  the  butler; 
he  had  nothing  on  but  his  his  shirt,  and  a  huge  pair 
of  red  p!u>h,  which  envehipe<I  his  nether  bulk. 
PunTmg  with  the  exertion  of  asceiidintf  so  many  stairs, 
he  at  last  saw  me,  still  more  liphtly  clothed  than  him- 
self, and  inquired  what  I  wanted  ? 

"Have  you  got  a  cat  about  the  house?'* 

"  No,  sir,  we  have  no  cats,  they  destroy  the  young 
pheasants." 

"A  dog,  then?" 

"  No  dop,  sir,  on  account  of  the  deer." 

"Then  tell  the  housekeeper  there  are  ten  thousand 
rats  and  twenty  thou>and  mice  in  the  room  I  occupy !" 

As  he  descended  the  stair  he  was  heard  mumbling, 
"  cats  I" — "  dogs  !" — "  rats  I" — "  mice !"  and  chuck- 
ling ready  to  burst  his  fat  sides. 

After  long  waiting,  the  reflection  of  light  on  his  red 
plush  smalls  {greats  would  better  describe  them) 
flashed  up  like  a  streak  of  lightning,  and  pufling 
harder  than  lx;fore,  told  me  if  I  would  follow  him 
down  stairs,  he  had  orders  to  show  me  to  another 
room. 

Gathering  up  the  articles  of  my  dress  over  my  arm, 
we  descended,  and  I  was  shown  into  a  room  of  almost 
regal  splendor.  The  lofty  bedstead  had  a  canopy, 
terminating  in  a  gilded  coronet,  and  the  ample  hang- 
ings were  of  rich  Venetian  crimson  velvet,  trimmed 
and  festooned  "  about,  around  and  underneath."    The 
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ascent^to  this  unusually  lofty  bed  was  by  a  flight  of 
superb  steps,  covered  with  rich  embossed  velvet. 
Out  of  the  royal  palaces  I  had  never  seen  such  a 
bed. 

In  consequence  of  having  stood  so  long  undressed 
on  the  marble  floor  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  shivering 
with  cold,  the  magnificent  bed,  on  getting  into  it,  was 
foimd  comfortable  beyond  expres.«ion.  It  felt  as  if  it 
would  never  cease  yielding  under  the  pressure;  it 
sunk  down,  down,  down — ^there  appeared  no  stop  to 
its  declension ;  and  then  its  delicious  warmth — what  a 
luxury  to  a  shivering  man  I  Hugging  myself  under 
the  idea  of  a  glorious  night's  rest, and  composing  my- 
self in  the  easiest  possible  position,  it  was  more  de- 
sirable to  lay  awake  in  such  full  enjoyment,  than  to 
sleep — sleep  had  lost  all  its  charms.  I  was  in  the  bed 
of  beds — the  celestial ! 

After  thus  laying  about  twenty  minutes,  enjoymg 
perfect  bliss,  a  sensation  of  some  uneasiness  began 
slowly  to  manifest  itself,  which  indu  ced  a  change  of 
position ;  but  the  change  did  not  relieve  the  uncom- 
fortable feeling.  It  would  be  difl5cult  to  describe  it, 
but  it  increased  every  moment,  until  at  last  it  seemed 
as  if  the  points  of  a  hundred  thousand  fine  needles 
were  puncturing  every  pore.  This  was  borne  with 
great  resignation  and  equanimity  for  some  time,  ex- 
pecting it  w^ould  go  ofl ;  but  the  stinging  sensation  in- 
creased, and  finally  became  intolerable;  the  celestial 
bed  became  one  of  infernal  torture.  I  tossed,  and 
dashed,  and  threw  about  my  limbs  in  all  directions, 
and  almost  bellowed  like  a  mad  bull. 

What  to  do  to  relieve  the  torment  I  knew  not.  To 
ask  for  another  bed  was  out  of  the  question,  and  to 
attempt  to  sleep  on  thorns — ^thorns !  they  would  have 
been  thought  a  luxury  to  this  of  lying  enduring  the 
pains  of  the  doomed.  After  long  endurance  of  the 
pain,  and  in  racking  my  brains  considering  what  was 
best  to  l^  done,  the  intolerable  sensations  began  by 
degrees  to  subside  and  grow  less  and  less ;  but  the 
heat,  although  nearly  fnsupportable,  was  more  easily 
endured  That  horrible  night  was  a  long  one — and 
long  will  it  be  before  it  is  forgotten. 

Coming  down  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  find  the 
lady  all  smiles  and  graces,  I  was  surprisetl  and  hurt 
to  find  she  received  me  rather  coldly,  and  with  averted 
head ;  but  when  she  could  no  longer  avoid  turning 
round,  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  was  I 
more  astonished  at  the  cliangc  she  had  undergone. 
It  was  a  total,  a  radical  change — she  was  hardly  to  be 
recognized— and  it  was  Kcarcely  possible  to  believe 
she  was  the  lovely  woman  of  the  last  night.  Not 
that  her  splendid  figure  was  altered — in  fact,  an 
elegant  morning-dress  rather  tended  to  improve  and 
set-off  her  full  and  almost  voluptuous  contour,  and 
her  soft,  sweet  voice  was  equally  musical;  but  her 
face— the  charms  of  her  lovely  face  were  vanished 
and  gone ! 

Everyone  will  admit  that  the  nose  is  a  most  impor- 
tant, nay,  a  very  prominent  feature  in  female  beauty. 
It  is  indispensible  that  a  belle  should  have  a  beautiful 
nose;  in  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  woman  with- 
out an  eye  would  not  be  preferable  to  one  with— but 
I  anticipate. 


"  I  see  your  surprise,  sir,*'  said  she,  "wriih  evident 
chagrin,  "  but  it  is  all  owing  to  you." 

"  To  mey  madam !  I  presume  you  allude  to  tbe 
altered  appearance  of  your  face,  but  1  cannot  con- 
ceive what  I  can  have  had  to  do  with  the  change.^' 

In  brief,  her  beautiful  nose  was  all  over  as  red  as 
scarlet,  particularly  the  point  of  it,  which  exactly  re- 
sembled a  large  red  cherry,  or  ripe  Siberian  crab- 
apple.  Now  just  think  of  it — a  very  fair  woman 
with  a  blood-red  nose!  Faugh!  it  is  enoiigli  to  sicken 
the  most  devoted  admirer  of  the  sex.  Suppose  any 
gentleman  going  to  be  married,  and  full  of  li)ve  an^i 
admiration,  should,  on  going  to  the  house  of  his  be- 
loved bride  on  the  appointed  morning,  to  take  her  to 
church,  humming  to  himself  that  sweet  song,  *>be 
Wove  a  Wreath  of  Roses,"  finds  her  beautiful  n«>e 
become  a  big  rosy  nosegay — would  he  not  be  apt  lo 
suppose  she  had  over  night  been  making  pretty  frfc 
sacrifices,  not  to  the  little  god  of  love,  but  to  jolly 
Bacchus?  I  did  not  do  my  belle  such  an  injustice 
— and  yet  what  could  I  think  ? 

''  How  do  you  make  out  that  I  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  such  an  important  alteration,  madam." 

"  O,  as  easy  as  it  is  true.  Did  not  your  wo-begooe 
terrors  in  the  church-yard  throw  m^nto  imnioderale 
fits  of  laughter,  as  you  well  know  ?  And  did  not  your 
adventures,  after  you  retired,  when  reported  to  me, 
throw  me  all  but  into  convulsions — the  more  I  thought, 
the  more  I  laughed,  until  it  brought  on  a  nervous 
headache  so  intense,  it  felt  as  if  my  head  would  have 
split?  To  relieve  so  distressing  a  pain,  I  took  a 
bottle  of  eau  de  cologne  to  bed  with  me,  and  pulling 
out  the  stopper,  propped  it  up  by  the  pillow,  risk 
under  my  nose.  I  quite  forgot  it,  and  fell  asleep  wiih 
the  buttle  in  that  position." 

"  Ah !"  said  I,  ^'  I  suspected /Ae  bottle  had  eomething 
to  do  with  it." 

*' Quite  true,  quite  true — ^but  not  the  bottle  you 
wickedly  in-sinuate.  How  long  I  slept  I  kuow  not, 
it  must  have  been  a  long  time ;  when  I  awoke,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  my  shoulder  cold  and  wet — and  iheu 
I  recollected  the  bottle  of  cologne ;  but  what  was  my 
horror,  on  getting  up,  to  behold  my  face  in  this 
frightful  condition,  you  may  easily  imagine." 

Poor,  dear  lady,  if  she  laughed  heartily  at  the  scare 
she  gave  me  in  the  church-yard,  I  now  liad  ray 
revenge,  full  and  ample — for  I  could  not  refrain  lrt»rj 
laughing  outright  every  lime  I  looked  in  her  face; 
and  laughter,  when  it  is  hearty  and  hilarious,  i* 
catching,  almost  as  much  as  yawning ;  and  I  fancy 
few  will  dispute  how  potent,  how  Mesmeric,  or 
magnetic  the  effect  of  an  outstretched  arm  and  wide 
gaping  oscitation  is.  I  declare,  I  caught  njyself 
gaping  the  other  night  on  seeing  my  wife's  while 
cat  stretch  herself  on  the  rug,  and  yawn. 

*'  I  really  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  be  polite 
enough  to  keep  your  eye  off  my  face,"  ?aid  the  lady. 

Now  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  when  any 
thing  is  the  matter  with  a  person's  face,  be  it  a  wall- 
eye, a  jsquint,  a  cancer,  very  bad  teeth,  or  any  >uoh 
disfigurement  or  malady,  it  is  impossible  to  look  al 
any  other  spot— it  is  sure  to  fix  your  gaze,  you  can 
look  at  no  other  part ;  you  cannot  keep  your   eye 
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off  it,  unless  you  are  more  generous,  or  better  bred 
than  moat  men. 

**  I  really  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  be  polite 
enough  to  keep  your  eye  offmy  nose;  it  puts  me  out 
of  countenance,''  said  the  fair  one.  She  said  this 
half  earnest,  half  jest ;  and  I  obliged  her,  by  directing 
my  looks  to  her  taper  fingers  and  white  hands — and 
the  conversation  proceeded  with  the  breakfast. 

*'  May  I  inquire  how  you  rested,  after  your  escape 
from  the  ten  thousand  rats,  and  twenty  thousand  mice, 
which  attacked  you  before  you  changed  your  room  ?" 

'^  Do  yoo  ask  the  question  seriously  ?" 

"Certainly  I  do." 

"  Why,  then,  to  use  a  homely  but  a  very  expres- 
sive phrase,  it  was  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 

"  Mercy  on  us !  how  can  that  be ;  you  had  what  is 
considered  the  best  bed  in  the  house." 

"  O,  I  dare  say— no  doubt,  the  softest  I  ever  lay  in; 
but  instead  often  thousand  rats,  and  twenty  thousand 
mice,  I  had  not  been  in  it  fifteen  minutes  ere  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  hornets,  wasps,  scorpions, 
and  centipeds,  two  or  three  thousand  hedge-hogs, 
and  as  many  porcupines,  seemed  to  be  full  drive  at 
me ;  and  had  I  not  soon  been  relieved  by  perspiration, 
I  should  assuredly  have  gone  mad,  and  been  in 
bedlam.  Nervous  headache !  Why,  madam,  it  would 
have  been  considered  paradise,  compared  with  the 
purgatory  you  inflicted  on  me." 

Her  eyes  sparkled  with  glee — and  she  began  to 
laugh  joyously;  but  soon  checking  herself,  and 
assuming  a  sort  of  mock  sympathy,  said, 

"  I  am  very  sorry — very  sorry,  indeed,  that  you 
should  have  found  your  bed  so  like  the  love  of  some 
men,  rather  hot  to  hold." 

On  inquiring  whether  the  grand  coroneted  bed, 
which  had  been  as  a  hot  gridiron  to  me,  was  intended 
for  any  particular  person,  she  informed  me  it  was 
for  a  Russian  nobleman.  Baron  Nicholay,  a  much  re- 
spected friend  of  Mr.  Fenn's,  who  sometimes  visited 
Scoke,  and  who,  being  used  to  a  bed  of  down  in  the 
cold  climate  of  his  own  coimtry,  Mr.  Fenn,  with  his 
characteristic  kindness  and  attention,  had  it  prepared 
for  the  baron's  especial  comfort.  She  added  that  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Fenn  had  all  his  life  remained  a 
bachelor,  was  in  consequence  of  an  early  attachment 
which  he  had  formed  for  the  baron's  sister ;  that  they 
were  to  have  been  married,  but  in  driving  the  lady 
in  a  drouschky^  or  sledge,  on  the  ice  of  the  Neva,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  by  some  fatality  the  ice  gave  way, 
and  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of 
her  lover,  and  the  servant  who  stood  behind  the  sled, 
the  lady,  by  the  force  of  the  current,  was  swept  away 
under  the  ice,  and  never  afterward  seen.  That  this 
shocking  accident  had  such  eflect  on  Mr.  Fenn's 
mind,  as  well  it  might,  he  never  could  think  of  any 
other  woman,  but  remained  true  and  constant  to  his 
his  first  love,  mourning  her  tragic  end  all  his  life." 

This  was  exactly  the  case  with  that  most  amiable 
and  gifted  man,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who 
being  engaged  and  about  to  be  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddona,  the  young  lady  was 
suddenly  snatched  from  him  by  a  rapid  consumption; 
and  Sir  Thomas  remained  faithful  to  her  beloved 
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memory,  wearing  mourning  during  his  life,  and  ever 
after  used  black  wax  in  sealing  his  letters,  as  the 
writer  can  prove  by  many,  many  received  from  him 
during  a  series  of  years  until  his  lamented  death- 

On  asking  ray  intelligent  companion  if  she  knew 
any  particulars  respecting  Gray,  she  replied  she  did 
know  a  great  deal  regarding  him;  that  Mr.  Fenn 
idolized  his  memory,  and  had  made  collections  re- 
specting him  and  the  personages  mentioned  in  the 
Long  Story.  At  my  pressing  solicitation  she  was 
good  enough  to  say  she  would  write  out  ail  the  par- 
ticulars— a  promise  which  she  faithfully  kept ;  and 
they  may  hereafter  appear  in  some  shape. 

The  morning  proving  foggy  and  damp,  the  time 
(instead  of  going  to  church)  was  passed  in  the  library 
— a  magnificent  room,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  long, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  filled 
with  books  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

In  one  of  the  principal  rooms,  mounted  upon  a 
pedestal,  there  is  a  large  piece  of  the  identical  tree 
under  the  shade  o(  which  Mr.  Fenn's  celebrated 
ancestor,  William,  signed  his  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
constituting  him  Lord  Froprietary  of  what  was  after- 
ward, and  what  will  ever  be,  Pennsylvania.  The 
piece  of  wood  is  part  of  a  large  limb,  about  five  feet 
long.  The  tree  was  blown  down  in  1812,  and  the 
portion  in  question  was  transmitted  by  Dr.  Rush 
to  Mr.  Fenn,  who  had  it  varnished  in  its  original 
state,  and  a  brass  plate  afllxed  to  it,  with  an  in- 
scription. 

The  sun  broke  through  the  fog  about  twelve  o^dock, 
and  had  as  cheering  an  effect  on  the  landscape,  as  it 
almost  invariably  has  on  the  mind.  In  the  afternoon, 
after  a  most  delightful  day  spent  with  the  fair  house- 
keeper, it  became  time  to  think  of  returning  to 
London,  and  as  the  distance  would  be  much  lessened 
by  proceeding  through  Mr.  Fenn's  grounds,  and 
going  down  to  Salt-Hill  instead  of  Slough,  the  lady 
ofiercd  to  accompany  me  to  the  extent  of  the  shrub- 
beries, and  point  out  the  way.  These  enchanting 
shrubberies  are  adorned  with  busts  of  the  Roman 
and  English  poets,  placed  on  antique  terms,  along 
the  well-kept,  smooth  gravel-walks,  which  wind 
about  in  many  a  serpentine  direction  through  the 
grounds.  There  are  appropriate  quotations  from 
the  works  of  the  diflerent  bards,  placed  on  the  front 
of  each  terminus.  The  bust  of  Gray,  is  placed 
under  an  ancient  wide-spreading  oak,  with  this  in- 
scription : 

Where  'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade  ; 

Where  'er  the  rude  moss-grown  beech 

O'er  canopies  the  glade. 

With  me  the  mase  shall  sit  and  think, 

At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state. 

There  is  an  elegant  small  building,  inscribed 
"  The  Temple  of  Fancy,"  in  which  a  bust  of  the 
immortal  Shakspeare  is  the  only  ornament.  It  is  on 
a  small  knoll,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect 
through  the  trees,  which  are  opened  like  a  fan. 
Windsor  Castle  terminates  this  lovely  view.  Within 
the  temple  there  is  a  long  inscription  from  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  5,  sc.  5,  beginning 
thus, 
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Search  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  ont ; 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room ; 
That  it  may  stand  till  ihe  |)erpetual  doom, 
In  slate  at  wholesome,  as  in  state  't  is  fit, 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 

The  grounds,  laid  out  with  so  much  fine  taBte,  ter- 
minate in  a  lovely  little  dell,  sheltered  on  every  side. 
In  the  centre  there  is  a  circle  bordered  with  box, 
and  growing  within  it,  a  collection  of  all  the  known 
varieties  of  heath.  The  plants  were  then  in  full 
flower,  and  innumerable  honey>bees  were  feeding 
and  buzzing.  To  one  who,  in  early  life,  had  been 
accustomed  to  tread  the  heath-covered  hills  of  Scot- 
land, the  unexpected  sight  of  these  blooming  plants 
of  the  moimtain  was  a  treat;  and  the  effect  was 
heightened  on  seeing  the  bust  of  Scotia's  most  ad- 
mired bard,  Thomson,  adorning  it.  The  inscription 
was  from  that  sublime,  almost  divine  hymn,  with 
which  the  Seasons  conclude,  and  eminently  well 
applied  to  the  heath,  as  some  one  or  other  of  the 
varieties  blossom  nearly  all  the  year  through. 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these, 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee. 


In  that  secluded  dell  I  bade  a  sorrowful  and  on- 
willing  adieu  to  the  lady  who  had  shown  suchextra- 
ordinary  politeness.  It  may  be  worth  the  while  to 
mention  that  she  was  soon  after  married,  much 
against  the  wish  of  Mr.  Fenn,  who  had  a  great 
aversion  to  any  changes  in  his  establishment;  for 
a  kinder,  a  better,  a  more  pious,  or  more  accom- 
plished gentleman  than  the  late  John  P^an,  of 
Stoke  Park,  En^and  could  not  boast. 


In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  prices  lately 
paid  for  the  autograph  copies  of  Gray's  poems,  more 
particularly  that  of  the  Elegy,  it  has  been  thought  it 
would  be  acceptable  t6  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
to  be  presented  with  Sifae  simile.  The  followios: 
have  therefore  been  traced,  and  engraved  'with  great 
care  and  accuracy,  from  the  first  and  last  stanza5  of 
the  Elegy,  and  the  signature  from  a  letter.  These 
will  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  peculiarly  neat  and 
elegant  handwriting  of  the  Poet  of  Stoke. 


C<^>-fty%^ 


Ot^    9ra.7x>     A-'U     J^rxxiZtU^      A-Oytz.    -ih^Ly^    9/>e/i'9    cffo^t^  , 
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THE    SAW-MILL. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KORNER. 


Vt  WILLTAM  C.  aaTAHT. 


Im  yonder  mill  1  rested, 
And  sat  me  down  to  look 

Upon  the  wheel's  quick  glimmer, 
And  on  the  flowing  brook. 

As  in  a  dream,  before  me, 
The  saw,  with  restless  play, 

Was  cleaving  thrnngh  a  fir-trea 
Its  long  and  steady  way. 

The  tree  through  all  its  fibres 
With  living  motion  stirred, 

And,  in  a  dirge-like  ronrmor, 
These  solemn  words  I  heard-~ 


Oh,  thou,  who  wanderrat  hither, 

A  timely  guest  thou  art ! 
For  thee  this  cruel  engine 

Is  passing  through  my  heart. 

When  soon,  in  earth's  still  bosom, 

Thy  hours  of  rest  begin, 
This  wood  shall  form  the  chamber 

Whose  walls  shall  close  thee  in. 

Four  planks— I  saw  and  shuddered^ 
Dropped  in  that  busy  mill ; 

Then,  as  I  tried  to  answer. 
At  once  the  wheal  was  siiU. 


EFFIE    MORRIS. 

OE     LOVE     AND    PRIDE. 


BT  XllllA  DUTAL. 


So  changM  mortal  Life  with  fleeting  years ; 

A  mottniful  change,  should  ReaBtm  fail  to  bring 
The  timely  insight  that  can  temper  fears, 

And  from  vicissitude  remove  its  sting ; 
While  Faith  aspires  to  seats  in  that  domain 
Where  joys  are  perfect-^ieither  wax  nor  wane.    WoBSSwomTH. 


It  was  a  warm,  cloudy,  sultry  stimmer  morning— 
scarcely  a  fareatii  of  air  stirred  the  clematis  and 
woodbine  blossoms  that  peeped  in  and  cltistered 
aroond  the  breakfast-room  window,  greeting  ns 
with  fresh  fragrance;  but  on  this  morning  no  plea- 
sant air  breathed  sighingly  over  them,  and  they 
looked  drooping  and  faded.  I  was  visiting  my 
friend  Effie  M<»Ti8,  who  resided  in  a  pleasant  coim- 
try  village,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  my 
city  home.  We  were  both  young,  ana  had  been 
school-girl  friends  from  early  childhood.  The  pre- 
ceding winter  had  been  our  closing  session  at  school, 
and  we  were  about  entering  our  little  world  as 
womeiL  Effie  was  an  only  daughter  of  a  widowed 
mother.  Possessing  comfortable  means,  they  lived 
most  pleasantly  in  their  quiet  romantic  little  vUlage. 
Effie  had  stayed  with  me  during  the  winters  of  her 
school-days,  while  I  had  always  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  spending  the  summer  months  at  her  plea- 
sant home.  Her  mother  was  lovely  both  in  mind 
and  disposition,  and  though  she  had  sufiered  much 
from  affliction,  she  still  retained  youthful  and  sympa- 
thizing feelings.  Effie  was  gentle  and  beautiful,  and 
the  most  innocent,  unsophisticated  little  enthusiast 
that  ever  breathed.  She  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  had  never 
felt  the  first  heart-throb;  never  had  been  in  love. 
In  vain  had  we  attended  the  dancing-school  balls, 
and  little  parties.  A  host  of  boy-lovers  surroimded 
the  little  set  to  which  we  belonged,  and  yet  Effie  re- 
mained entirely  heart-whole.  She  never  flirted, 
never  sentimentalized  with  gentlemen,  and  she  was 
called  cold  and  matter-of-fact,  by  those  who  judged 
lier  alone  by  her  manner;  but  one  glance  in  her  soft, 
-dove-like  eyes,  it  seems  to  me,  should  have  set  them 
a  doahting.  I  have  seen  those  expressive  eyes  well 
up  with  tears  when  together  we  would  read  some 
old  story  or  poem — 

"  Two  shall  be  named  preeminently  dear— 

The  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Mnor, 

And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  Lamb"— 

or  leaning  from  our  bed-room  window,  at  midnight, 
we  would  gaze  on  the  silvery  moon  in  the  heavens, 
listening  to  the  rippling  notes  of  the  water-spirits 
that  to  our  fancy  inhabited  the  sparkling  stream  that 
nn  near  the  house.  How  beautifully  would  she  im- 
provise at  times— for  improvisations  in  truth  were 
they,  while  she  was  quite  tmconscious  of  her  gift. 
9ie  never  wrote  a  line  of  poetry,  but  when  in  such 


moods,  every  word  she  uttered  was  true,  pure 
poetry.  She  had  a  most  remarkable  memory,  and 
seemed  never  to  forget  a  line  she  read.  To  me  she 
would  repeat  page  after  page  of  om-  favorite  authors, 
when  we  would  be  wandei^ng  through  the  woods, 
our  arms  entwined  aroimd  each  other. 

Effie  Morris  was  an  enthusiastic  dreamer,  and  en- 
tertained certain  little  romantic  exaggerated  opinions, 
out  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  argue  her— some- 
times her  actions  ran  contrary  to  these  opinions,  and 
we  would  fancy  that  surely  now  she  would  admit 
the  fallacy  of  her  argtnnents  in  favor  of  them ;  but 
when  taxed  with  it,  she  would  in  the  most  earnest, 
sincere  manner  defend  her  original  position,  proving 
to  tis  that  no  matter  how  her  actions  appeared  to 
others,  they  were  in  her  own  mind  entirely  in  keep- 
ing with  these  first  expressed  opinions,  which  to  us 
seemed  entirely  at  variance.  But  she  was  so  gentle 
in  argtunent,  and  proved  so  plainly  that  though  her 
reasoning  might  be  false,  her  thoughts  were  so  beau- 
tiful and  ptue,  as  to  make  us  feel  perfectly  willing  to 
pardon  her  obstinacy. 

On  the  morning  I  speak  of,  we  lounged  languidly 
over  the  breakfast-table,  not  caring  to  taste  of  the 
tempting  crisp  rolls,  or  drink  of  the  fragrant  Mocha 
juice,  the  delicious  fumes  of  which  rose  up  from  the 
delicate  China  cups  all  unheeded  by  us.  At  first  we 
talked  listlessly  of  various  things,  wandering  from 
subject  to  subject,  and  at  last,  to  oiir  surprise,  we 
found  ourselves  engaged  in  a  sprightly,  animated 
argument;  each  forgetting  the  close  atmosphere  that 
seemed  at  first  to  weigh  down  all  vivacity.  The 
subject  of  this  argument  was  the  possibility  of  pride 
overcoming  love  in  a  woman's  heart.  Mrs.  Morris 
and  I  contended  that  love  weakened  or  quite  died 
out  if  the  object  proved  tmworthy  or  indifierent. 
Our  romantic  Effie  of  course  took  the  opposite  side. 
True  love  to  her  mind  was  unalterable.  Falsehood, 
deceit,  change — ^no  matter  what  sorrow,  she  said, 
might  afflict  the  ptire  loving  heart — its  love  wotild 
still  remain.  "I  cannot,"  she  exclaimed  enthu- 
siastically, "  imagine  fo^  an  instant  that  true,  genu- 
ine love  should— could  have  any  affinity  with 
pride.  When  I  see  a  woman  giving  evidence  of 
what  is  called  high  spirit  in  love  matters,  I  straight- 
vray  lose  all  sympathy  for  her  heart-troubles.  I  say 
to  myself— 6he  has  never  truly  loved." 

We  argued,  but  in  ^Tiin;  at  length  her  mother 
laughingly   cried   out— "  Nonsense,  Effie,  no   one 
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would  fiooner  resent  neg^lect  from  a  lover  than  your- 
self. True  love,  as  you  call  it,  would  never  make 
such  a  spiritless,  meek  creature  out  of  the  material 
of  which  you  are  composed." 
«  *'  Yes,  in  truth,"  I  added,  as  I  saw  our  pretty  en- 
thusiast, half  vexed,  shake  her  head  obstinately  at 
her  mother's  prophecy—"  I  can  see  those  soft  eyes 
of  yours,  EfBe,  darling,  flash  most  eloquent  fire, 
should  your  true  love  meet  with  unworthiness." 

During  our  conversation  the  clouds  had  broken, 
the  wind  changed,  and  a  delicious  breeze  came 
sweeping  in  at  the  windows  as  if  to  cool  our  cheeks, 
flushed  with  the  playful  argument. 

"Will  you  ride  or  walk  this  morning,  girls?" 
asked  Mrs.  Morris,  as  we  arose  from  the  breakfast- 
table. 

**  Oh,  let  us  take  our  books,  guitar  and  work  up 
the  mill-stream  to  the  old  oak,  dear  mamma,"  ex- 
claimed Effie,  *'  and  speqd  an  hour  or  two  there." 

"  But  it  will  be  mid-day  when  we  return,"  replied 
her  mother. 

"  That 's  true,"  said  Effie,  laughing,  "  but  Leven 
can  drive  up  to  the  old  broken  bridge  for  us  at  mid- 
day." 

"  Tobe  sive  he  can,"  said  Mrs.  Morris,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  sallied  forth,  laden  with  books  and 
netting,  while  a  servant  trudged  on  ahead,  with 
camp-stools  and  guitar.  Nothing  eventful  occurred 
on  that  particular  morning,  and  yet  though  years  have 
passed  since  then,  I  never  recall  the  undulating 
scener>'  of  the  narrow,  dark,  winding  mill-stream  of 
Stamford,  but  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind's  eye  as 
it  looked  on  that  morning.  In  my  waking  or  sleep- 
ing dreams,  I  see  the  old  oak  at  the  morning  hours, 
and  whenever  the  happy  moments  I  have  spent  at 
Eflie  Morris'  country  home  come  to  my  memory, 
this  morning  is  always  the  brightest,  most  vivid  pic- 
ture presented  before  me  by  my  fancy.  As  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  says  with  such  poetic  eloquence 
in  his  Improvisatore — "It  was  one  of  those  mo- 
ments which  occur  but  once  in  a  person's  life, 
which,  without  signalizing  itself  by  any  great  life- 
adventure,  yet  stamps  itself  in  its  whole  coloring 
upon  the  Psyche  wings." 

We  walked  slowly  along  the  narrow  bank — ^lall 
trees  towered  around  us,  whose  waving  branches, 
together  with  the  floating  clouds,  were  mirrored 
with  exquisite  distinctness  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark, 
deep,  narrow  stream — ^near  at  shore  lay  the  dream- 
ing, luxurious  water-lilies,  and  a  thousand  beautiful 
blossoms  bent  over  the  bank,  and  kissed  playfully 
the  passing  waters,  or  coquetted  with  the  inconstant 
breeze.  Our  favorite  resting-place  was  about  a 
mile's  walk  up  the  beautiful  stream,  and  to  reach  it 
we  had  to  cross  to  the  opposite  shore,  over  a  rude, 
half-ruined  bridge,  which  added  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  oak  was  a  century  old 
tree,  and  stood  upon  rising  ground  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore.  IIow  calmly  and  happily  passed 
that  morning.  Eflie  sang  wild  ballads  for  us,  and 
her  rich  full  notes  were  echoed  from  the  distance  by 
the  spirit  voices  of  the  hills.  We  wove  garlands  of 
water-lilies  and  wild  flowers,  and  when  I  said  we 


were  making  Ophelias  of  ourselves,  Effie,  with  ?hy 
earnestness  most  bewitching,  unloosened  her  beau- 
tiful hair,  twining  the  long  locks,  and  banding  her 
temples  with  the  water-lily  garlands  and  long  grass 
— then  wrapping  an  India  muslin  mantle  around 
her  shoulders,  she  gathered  up  the  ends  on  her  arm*. 
filling  them  with  sprigs  of  wild  blossoms,  and  aded 
poor  Ophelia's  mad  scene  most  touchingly  Tears 
gathered  in  our  eyes  as  she  concluded  the  wild, 
wailing  melody 

«  And  will  he  not  come  again, 
And  will  he  not  come  again, 

No,  no.  he  is  dead, 

Go  to  thy  death-bed^ 
He  never  will  come  agam. 

«  His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow, 

All  flaxen  was  hia  poll- 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 
And  we  cact  away  moan — 

Ood  a  mercy  on  his  soul." 

There  was  a  deep,  touching  pathos  in  her  voice  u 
she  uttered  the  minor  notes  of  this  song,  and  ber 
soft  eyes  beamed  half  vacantly,  half  reverently,  as 
looking  up  to  heaven  she  uttered  in  low  breathing 
tones — 

«  And  of  all  Christian  aonla ! .  I  pray  God  !*' 
Then  suddenly  arousing  herself,  she  looked  toward 
us  and  murmured,  as  she  turned  away  with  a  sad, 
tearful  smile,  "  God  be  wi'  you."    The  illusion  was 
perfect,  and  we  both  sobbed  outright. 

Eflie  Morris  was  one  of  the  few  true  geniuses  I 
have  known  in  my  life  time ;  and  when  I  have  8aid 
this  to  those  who  only  met  with  her  in  society,  thef 
have  laughed  and  wondered  what  genius  there  could 
be  in  my  cold,  quiet  friend. 

The  following  winter  Effie  entered  society.  Her 
mother  had  many  gay  and  fashionable  friends  in  the 
principal  northern  cities,  and  during  the  winter  sea- 
son her  letters  to  me  were  dated  at  one  time  from 
Washington,  then  again  from  some  other  gay  city; 
and  in  this  free  from  care  pleasant  manner  did  ber 
days  pass.  Household  duties  kept  me,  though  a 
young  girl,  close  at  home.  Possibly  if  Eflie  had 
been  thrown  into  the  active  domestic  sphere  which 
was  my  mission,  her  history  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. She  certainly  would  have  been  less  uf  a 
dreamer.  Exquisite  waking  dreams,  woven  of  the 
shining  fairy  threads  of  fancy,  meet  with  but  poor 
encouragement  in  every-day  life,  and  take  flight 
sometimes  never  to  return,  when  one  is  rudely 
awakened  from  them  in  order  to  attend  to  '-the 
baked  a.nd  the  broiled."  I  remember,  when  a  girl, 
feeling  at  times  a  little  restive  under  the  dutie?  un- 
avoidably imposed  upon  me,  and  often  would  in- 
dulge in  a  morbid  sentimental  humor,  dreaming  over 
some  •*  rare  old  poet"  or  blessed  romance,  to  the  ex- 
ceeding great  detriment  of  my  household  affairs, 
making  my  poor  father  sigh  over  a  tough,  badly 
cooked  stake,  and  cheerless,  dusty  house;  but  the«e 
moods,  to  my  credit  be  it  told,  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence ;  and  I  say  now  the  best  school  for  a  dream- 
ing, enthusiastic  girl,  who  sighs  for  the  realization  (A  \ 
her  fancy  visions,  is  to  place  her  in  charge  of  some 
active  duty — to  make  her  feel  it  is  exacted  from  ber 
— ^that  she  must  see  it  performed.    I  mean  not  that  a 
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delkaie  iideOectaftl  spirit  should  be  borne  to  the 
earth  dwheartened  with  care  and  hard  labor—but  a 
share  of  domestic  cares,  domestic  duties,  is  both 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  a  woman.  Cultivate 
if  posible  in  a  girl  a  taste  for  reading  and  study  first, 
{heo  she  will  soon  find  time  for  intellectual  pursuits, 
wbich,  from  being  in  a  measure  denied  to  her,  will 
become  dearer.  In  her  attempts  to  secure  moments 
for  the  indulgence  of  her  mental  desires  she  will 
aDconckmlyieam  order,  management  and  economy 
o(tme  and  labor,  thus  will  her  mind  be  strengthened. 
But  I  am  digressing,  dear  reader.  I  am  sadly  talka- 
(ire  on  this  sobject,  and  sometimes  fancy  I  could 
edocateagirl  most  fiunously;  and  when  '*  thinking 
aloud"  of  the  perfect  woman  my  theory  would  cer- 
(aioif  complete,  I  am  often  pitched  rudely  from  my 
sdf-ssti$fied  position,  by  some  married  friend  saying, 
in  ahalf  veied,  impatient  tone—**  Ah,  yes,  this  is  all 
very  fine  in  theory— no  doubt  you  would  be  success- 
fnt-we  all  know  the  homely  adage—*  old  bachelors' 
wives  Bad  old  maids'  children,'  6cc." 

Effie  was  not  what  is  called  a  belle  in  society. 
She  was  too  cold  and  spiritual.    Her  beauty  was  too 
delicate  to  make  an  impression  in  the  gay  ball-room ; 
ukI  she  cared  little  for  what  both  men  and  women  in 
the  world  pine  after— popularity.    She  danced  and 
talked  only  with  those  who  pleased  her,  and  some- 
times not  at  all  if  it  did  not  suit  her  fancy.  There  was 
a  great  contrast  between  her  mother  and  herself. 
Mrs.Marrt8,  though**  forty  rising,''  was  still  afine-look- 
m,  distingud  woman;  and  on  her  re-entrance  into 
society  with  her  daughter,  she  produced  a  greater  im- 
prRsion  than  did  Eflie.  She  had  a  merry,  joyous  dis- 
position, and  without  possessing  half  the  mental  supe- 
riority her  dangfaier  was  gifted  with,  she  had  a  light, 
easf  ocmrersational  ability,  playful  repartee,  an  ele- 
gsmt  style  and  manner,  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
accomplisbments  to  produce  an  efi*ect  in  the  gay 
world,  and  make  her  the  centre  of  attraction  of  every 
circle  ^  entered;  and  the  world  wondered  so  bril- 
rant  a  mother  should  have  so  indifierent  a  daughter. 
^be  doted  on  Effie;  and,  I  am  sure,  loved  her  all  the 
niore  for  her  calm,  quiet  way.    She  often  said  to  me, 
"  ££e  is  very  superior  to  the  women  one  meets  with 
-^he  has  a  pure,  elevated  spirit.  So  delicate  a  nature 
as  hers  is  not  properly  appreciated  in  this  world." 

One  summer  there  came  a  wooing  of  Effie  a  most 
excellent  gentleman.  He  had  met  with  her  the  pre- 
i^eding  winter  in  some  gay  circle,  and  had  discem- 
mem  enough  to  discover  the  merits  of  our  jewel. 
How  anxiously  Mrs.  Morris  and  I  watched  the 
wooing— for  we  were  both  anxious  for  Mr.  Grayson's 
joocess.  He  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  her— high- 
winded,  honorable,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world — 
ome  years  her  senior,  but  handsome  and  elegant  in 
ppearanre.  He  must  have  had  doubts  of  his  success, 
JT  he  let  the  live-long  summer  pass  ere  he  ven- 
ared  on  his  love  speech.  We  were  a  pleasant  party 
-Mrs.  Morris,  Effie,  myself,  Mr.  Grayson,  and 
Qcien  Decker,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Morris— a  college 
imh,  who  only  recently  had  become  one  of  the 
lady.  Lucien  Decker's  family  lived  in  a  distant 
ale,  and  only  until  he  came  to  a  northern  college  to 
8» 


finish  his  studies  had  he  known  his  pleasant  relatives. 
He  was  a  bright,  interesting,  graceful  youth,  and 
wondrous  clever,  we  thought.  We  would  spend 
morning  after  morning  wandering  up  the  mill-stream, 
resting  under  the  old  oak,  where  Mr.  Grayson  would 
discourse  most  pleasantly,  or  read  aloud  to  us ;  and 
sometimes,  after  Effie  and  I  had  chanted  simple  melo- 
dies, we  would  prevail  on  Lucien  to  recite  some  of 
his  own  poetry,  at  which  he  was,  indeed,  most  clever 
— he  recited  well,  and  wrote  very  delicately  and 
beautifully.  At  last  Mr.  Grayson  ventured  on  a  pro- 
posal ;  but,  to  our  sorrow,  he  met  with  a  cblm,  gentle 
refusal ;  and  to  relieve  his  disappointment,  he  sailed 
in  the  fall  for  Europe. 

Not  long  after  his  departure,  to  our  surprise,  Effie 
and  Lucien  announced  themselves  as  lovers.  No 
objection,  surely,  could  be  made ;  but  such  a  thing  had 
never  entered  our  minds.  Though  of  the  same  age 
with  Effie  and  myself,  he  had  always  seemed  as  a  boy 
in  comparison  to  us,  and  I  had  always  treated  him  with 
the  playful  familiarity  of  a  youth.  He  was  more  in- 
telligent and  interesting  than  young  men  of  his  age 
generally  are ;  indeed  he  gave  promise  of  talent — 
and  be  was  likewi!«e  good-looking;  but,  in  truth, 
when  we  compared  him  with  the  elegant  and  finished 
Mr.  Grrayson,  we  felt  a  wee  bit  out  of  patience ;  and 
if  we  did  not  give  utterance  aloud  to  our  thoughts,  I 
shrewdly  suspect  if  those  thoughts  had  formed  them- 
selves  into  words,  those  words  would  have  sounded 
very  much  like,  "  Nonsensical  sentimentality !" 
**  strange  infatuation  !"  but  nothing  could  be  ^aid  with 
propriety,  and  the  engagement  was  fully  entered  into. 
Some  time  had  necesstarily  to  elapf^e  before  its  fulfill- 
ment, however,  for  the  lover  was  but  twenty ;  but 
it  was  well  understood,  that  when  he  had  finished  his 
studies,  and  was  settled  in  his  profession,  he  was  to 
wed  our  darling  Effie.  After  the  acceptance  of  his 
suit,  Lucien  seemed  perfectly  happy,  and,  I  must 
confesj;,  made  himself  particularly  interesting;  He 
walked  and  read  with  us,  and  wrote  such  beautiful 
poetry  in  honor  of  Effie's  charms,  that  we  were  at 
last  quite  propitiated.  He  was,  indeed,  an  ardent 
lover;  and  his  enthusiastic,  earnest  wooing,  was  very 
dififerent  from  Mr.  Grayson's  calm,  dignified  manner. 
He  caused  our  quiet  Effie  a  deal  of  entertainment, 
however ;  for  when  he  was  an  acknowledged  lover, 
like  all  such  ardent  dispositions,  he  showed  himself 
to  be  an  exacting  one.  Her  calm,  cold  manner  would 
set  him  frantic  at  times;  and  he  would  vow  she 
could  not  love  him ;  but  these  lovers'  quarrels  instead 
of  wearying  Effie,  seemed  to  produce  a  contrary 
efiect. 

They  had  been  engaged  a  year  or  so,  when  one 
summer  a  belle  of  the  first  water  made  her  appearance 
in  the  village-circle  of  Stamford.  Kate  Barclay  was 
her  name.  She  was  a  Southerner,  and  a  reputed 
heiress.  She  bad  come  rusticating,  she  said;  and 
shrugging  her  pretty  shoulders,  she  would  declare 
in  a  bewitching,  languid  tone,  *'  truly  a  face  and 
figure  needed  rest  after  a  brillant  winter  campaign." 
Old  Mrs.  Barclay,  a  dear,  nice  old  lady  in  the  village, 
was  her  aunt ;  and  as  we  were  the  only  young  ladies 
of  a  companionable  age,  Kate  was,  of  course,  a  great 
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deal  with  us.  She  was,  indeed,  a  delicious  lodcing 
creature.  She  had  large,  melting  dark  eyes,  and 
rich  curling  masses  of  hair,  that  fell  in  clusters  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  giving  her  a  most  romantic 
appearance.  She  understood  fully  all  the  little  arts 
and  wiles  of  a  belle ;  and  she  succeeded  in  securing 
admiration.  Superficial  she  was,  but  showy;  sjid 
could  put  on  at  will  all  moods,  from  the  proud  and 
dignified,  to  the  bewitching  and  childlike.  We  bad 
no  gentlemen  visiters  with  us  when  she  first  came, 
not  even  Lucien ;  for  some  engagement  had  taken 
him  from  Effie  for  a  week  or  two,  and  our  pretty 
southern  damsel  almost  expired  with  eiinni.  When 
we  first  met  with  her,  she  talked  so  beautifully  of 
the  delights  of  a  quiet  country  life,  seemed  so  en- 
chanted with  every  thing  and  every  body,  and  so 
eloquent  in  praise  of  rambles  in  the  forest,  sunsets, 
moonlights,  rushing  streamlets,  &c.,  &c.,  that  we 
decided  she  was  an  angel  forthwith.  But  one  or 
two  ramUings  quite  finished  her — for  she  complained 
terribly  of  dust,  sun,  and  fatigue;  moreover,  we 
quite  neglected  to  notice  or  admire  her  picturesque 
rambling  dress,  which  inadvertency  provoked  her 
into  telling  us  that  the  gentlemen  at  Ballston,  or  some 
other  fashionable  watering-place,  had  declared  she 
looked  in  it  quite  like  Robin  Hood's  maid  Marian. 
The  gorgeous  summer  sun^ts  and  clear  moonlight 
nights,  soon  wearied  her — for  we  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  beauties  of  nature  to  notice  her  fine 
attitudes,  or  beautiful  eyes  cast  up  imploringly  to 
heaven,  while  she  recited,  in  a  half  theatrical  manner, 
passages  of  poetry  descriptive  of  her  imaginary 
feelings.  I  suspected  she  was  meditating  a  flitting, 
when  one  day  Lucien,  and  two  of  his  student  friends, 
made  their  appearance  amongst  us.  How  quickly 
her  mood  changed;  the  listless, yawning,  dissatisfied 
manner  disappeared,  and  we  heard  her  the  first  night 
of  their  arrival  delighting  them,  as  she  had  us,  with 
her  fascinating  ecstasies  over  rural  enjoyments. 
She  sentimentalized,  flirted,  romped,  laughed,  dressed 
in  a  picturesque  manner,  and  '*  was  every  thing  by 
turns,  but  nothing  long,"  evidently  bent  upon  bring- 
ing to  her  feet  the  three  gentlemen.  Lucien's  friends 
soon  struck  their  flags,  and  were  her  humble  cava- 
liers— but  a  right  tyrannical  mistress  she  proved  to 
them,  making  them  scowl,  and  say  sharp  things  to 
each  other  in  a  most  ferocious  manner,  very  amusing 
to  us;  but  Lucien  was  impregnable.  She  played  off* 
all  her  arts  in  vain,  he  seemed  unconscious,  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  Effie.  At  first  she  was  so 
occupied  with  securing  the  two  other  prizes  she 
overlooked  his  delinquency,  but  when  certain  of 
them,  she  was  piqued  into  accomplishing  a  conquest 
of  him  likewise.  I  did  not  think  she  would  be  suc- 
cessful, and  amused  myself  by  quietly  watching  her 
manoeuvres. 

One  bright  moonlight  evening  the  gentlemen 
rowed  us  up  the  mill-stream,  and  as  we  returned 
we  landed  at  our  favorite  oak.  The  waters,  swelled 
by  recent  rains,  came  dashing  and  tumbling  along  in 
mimic  billows ;  the  moon  beamed  down  a  lieavenly 
radiance,  and  as  the  little  wavelets  broke  against 
the  shore,  they  glittered  like  molten  silver,  covering 


the  wild  blosaoms  with  danling  fairy  gems.  Kate's 
two  lovers  were  talking  and  walking  with  Bfirs. 
Morris  and  Effie  along  the  shore.  Lucien,  Kate,  and 
I,  remained  on  a  little  bank  that  rose  abruptly  from 
the  water.  She  did,  indeed,  look  most  bewitchingljr 
beautiful;  her  soft,  white  dress,  bound  at  the  waist 
by  a  flowing  ribbon,  floated  in  graceful  folds  around 
her;  her  lovely  neck,  shoulders  and  arms,  were 
quite  imcovered,  and  her  rich,  dark  hair  fell  in  loose, 
long  curls,  making  picturesque  shadows  in  the 
moonlight.  She  could  act  the  inspired  enthusiast  to 
perfection ;  and  what  our  Effie  really  waa,  she  could 
affect  most  admirably.  She  seemed  unconscious  cf 
our  presence;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  she  thouglit  I 
was  near  her,  and,  as  if  involuntarily,  she  burst  out 
into  one  of  her  afiected  rhapsodies,  her  eyes  beamed 
brightly,  and  she  expressed  her  feelinga  most  raptur- 
ously, concluding  with  repeating,  in  low,  earnest, 
half  trembling  tones,  some  lines  of  Lucien*S9hehad 
taken  from  my  Scrap  Book,  descriptive  of  the  very 
scene  before  her,  written  the  preceding  summer  (<x 
Effie,  after  a  moonlight  ramble  together.  The  poetry 
was  quite  impassioned ;  and  I  heard  Kate  murmur 
withasigh,  as  she  turned  away  after  coDcIoding 
her  quotation,  as  if  sick  at  heart,  "  Ah !  I  would  give 
years  of  brilliant  success  for  one  hour  of  devotion 
from  such  a  lover." 

No  one  heard  her  but  Lucien  and  myself— «iiid  I 
was  one  listener  more  than  she  would  have  desired ; 
for  Lucien's  ear  alone  was  the  ejaculation  intended, 
the  good  for  nothing  little  flirt.  It  produced  the  in- 
tended effect,  for  I  saw  Lucien  watching  her  with  ad- 
miring interest.  She  noted  the  impression,  and  cun- 
ningly kept  it  up.  There  was  such  a  contrast  between 
Effie  and  Kate,  rather  to  Effie*s  disadvantage,  I  had 
to  confess,  and  Kate's  affected  expressions  of  intense 
feeling,  father  served  to  heighten  Effie's  natural 
coldness  of  manner.  Why  waste  words — the  con- 
clusion is  already  divined.  The  coquette  succeeded 
— and  ere  a  week  had  passed,  Lucien  was  her  in- 
fatuated, devoted  admirer;  Effie  was  quite  forgotten. 
Lucien's  two  friends,  wretched,  and  completely 
maddened  by  the  cool,  contemptuous  rejections  they 
received  from  Kate,  left  Stamford,  vowing  eternal 
hatred  for  womankind,  and  uttering  deep,  dire  de- 
nunciations against  all  coquettes,  leaving  the  field 
open  to  Lucien,  who  seemed  to  have  perfectly  lost 
all  sense  of  propriety  in  his  infatuation.  Effie 
looked  on  as  calmly  and  quietly  as  though  she  wer« 
not  particularly  interested.  I  fancied,  for  the  credit 
of  romance  and  sentiment,  that  her  cheek  was  paler ; 
and  I  thought  I  could  detect  at  times  a  trembling  of 
her  delicate  lips— but  she  said  not  a  word.  Mrs. 
Morris  and  I  displayed  much  more  feeling ;  but  what 
could  we  do— and  half  amused,  half  vexed,  we 
watched  the  conduct  of  the  naughty  little  flirt.  Sud- 
denly Kate  received  a  summons  home — and  right 
glad  I  was  to  hear  of  it.  She  announced  it  to  us  one 
evening,  saying  she  expected  her  father  the  next  day. 
The  following  afternoon  she  came  over  to  our  cot- 
tage, accompanied  with  two  middle-aged  gentlemen. 
The  elder  of  the  two  was  Mr.  Barclay,  her  father, 
who  had  known  Mrs.  Morris  in  early  life ;  the  other 
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she  introdnoed  as  Col.  Paulding,  a  friend.  Col. 
Paulding's  manner  struck  us  with  surprise.  He 
called  her  " Kate;"  and  though  dignified,  was  affec- 
tionate. She  seemed  painfnlly  eroharrassed,  and 
anxious  to  terminate  the  visit.  She  answered  our 
questions  hurriedly,  and  appeared  ill  at  ease. 
Lucien  was  not  present,  fortunately  for  her ;  and  I 
fancied  she  watched  the  door,  as  if  anxiously  fearing 
his  entrance ;  certain  it  was  she  started  nervously 
at  every  distant  sound. 

"  Will  you  revisit  Stamford  next  summer,  Miss 
Barclay?'' I  asked. 

Kate  replied  that  she  was  uncertain  at  present. 

"  I  suppose  Kate  has  not  told  you,"  said  her  father, 
laughingly,  "  that  long  before  another  summer  she 
will  cease  to  be  mistress  of  ber  own  movements. 
She  expects  to  be  in  Germany  next  summer,  I  be- 
lieve, with  her  husband,"  and  he  looked  significantly 
at  Col.  Paulding,  who  was  standing  out  on  the  lawn 
with  Mrs.  Morris,  admiring  the  beautiful  view,  quite 
out  of  hearing  distance.  Effie  was  just  stepping 
from  the  French  window  of  the  drawing-room  into 
the  conservatory  to  gather  some  of  her  pretty  dowers 
tor  her  visiters,  as  she  heard  Mr.  Barclay  say  this. 
She  turned  with  a  stern,  cold  look,  and  regarded 
Kate  Barclay  quietly.  Kate  colored  crimson,  then 
grew  deadly  white,  and  trembled  from  head  to 
foot ;  but  her  father  did  not  notice  it,  as  he  had  fol- 
lowed Col.  Paulding  and  Mrs.  Morris  out  on  the  lawn. 
There  we  three  stood,  Effie,  cold  and  pale  as  a 
statue,  and  Kate  looking  quite  like  a  criminal.  She 
looked  up,  -attempting  to  make  some  laughing  re- 
mark, but  the  words  died  in  her  throat  as  she  met 
Effie's  stern,  cold  glance;  she  gasped,  trembled, 
then  rallied,  and  at  last,  with  a  proud  look  of  de- 
fiance, she  swept  out  on  the  lawn,  and  taking  Col. 
Paulding's  arm,  proposed  departure.  She  bade  us 
good-bye  most  gracefully ;  but  I  saw  that  she  avoided 
offering  her  hand  to  Effie.  As  the  gate  closed,  she 
looked  over  her  shoulder  indiflferently,  and  said,  in 
a  saucy,  laughing  tone, 

"  Oh,  pray  make  my  adieiix  to  Mr.  Decker.  I 
regret  that  I  shall  not  see  him  to  bid  him  good-bye. 
I  depend  upon  the  charity  of  you  ladies  to  keep  me 
fre«h  in  his  remembrance ;"  and,  as  far  as  we  could 
»ee  her  down  the  road,  we  heard  her  forced  laugh 
and  unnaturally  loud  voice. 

Locien  came  in  a  few  minutes  after  they  leA,  and 
Mrs.  Morris  delivered  Kate's  message.  He  looked 
agitated,  and  after  swallowing  his  cup  of  tea  hastily 
and  quietly,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out  He 
went  to  see  Kate,  but  she,  anticipating  his  visit,  had 
retired  with  a  violent  headache  immediately  after  her 
walk;  but  Lucien  staid  long  enough  to  discover,  as 
we  had,  Col.  Paulding's  relation  to  the  fascinating 
coquette.  This  we  learned  long  afterward.  The 
next  day  Lucien  left  Stamford  without  saying  more 
than  cold  words  of  good-bye.  He  did  not  go  with 
Kate's  party,  we  felt  certain;  and  many  weeks 
passed  without  hearing  from  him.  Effie  never  made 
a  remark ;  and  our  days  passed  quietly  as  they  had 
before  the  appearance  of  Kate  Barclay  in  our  quiet 
tittle  village.    It  was  not  long,  however,  before  we 


saw  in  the  newspapers,  and  read  without  comment, 
the  marriage  of  Kate  Barclay  with  Col.  Paulding. 

*'*  See  this,"  said  Mrs.  Morris  to  me  one  morning 
as  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  she  handed  me 
a  letter.  We  were  alone,  Effie  was  attendmg  to  her 
plants  in  the  conservatory.  I  took  the  letter  and 
read  it.  It  was  a  wild,  impassioned  one  from 
Lucien.  Two  months  had  elapsed  since  his  silent 
departure,  and  this  first  letter  was  written  to  Mrs. 
Morris.  It  was  filled  with  self-reproaches,  and 
earnest  entreaties  for  her  intercession  and  mine  with 
Effie.  He  cursed  his  infatuation,  and  the  cause  of 
it,  and  closed  with  the  declaration  that  he  would  be 
reckless  of  life  if  Effie  remained  unforgiving.  As 
I  finished  reading  the  letter  I  heard  Effie's  voice 
warbling  in  wild  and  plaintive  notes  in  the  con- 
servatory, 

«  How  should  I  your  true  love  know, 

From  another  one. 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

And  his  aaudal  shoon  ?'' 

And  the  scene  at  the  opening  of  this  story  rose 
before  my  remembrance — the  playful  argument — 
the  declaration  made  by  her  that  true,  pure  love 
could  not  have  any  affinity  with  pride— and  I  was 
lost  in  reverie. 

"What  would  you  do,  Enna?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Morris. 

••  Give  the  letter  to  Effie  without  remark,"  I  re- 
plied. "We  cannot  intercede  for  him — he  does  not 
deserve  to  be  forgiven." 

The  letter  was  given  to  Effie,  who  read  it  quietly; 
and  if  she  evinced  emotion,  it  was  not  before  us. 
She  said  she  was  sorry  for  Lucien,  for  she  had  dis- 
covered a  change  in  her  own  feelings.  She  did 
not  love  him  as  she  fancied  she  had,  and  she  could 
not  in -justice  to  herself  fulfill  their  engagement — it 
was  impossible.  She  wrote  this  to  him,  and  all  his 
wild  letters  were  laid  calmly  and  quietly  aside.  Can 
this  be  pride?  I  said  to  myself.  But  she  seemed  as 
though  she  suspected  my  thoughts,  for  the  night  before 
I  returned  to  my  city  home,  as  we  were  leaning 
against  the  window-frame  of  our  bed-room,  listening 
the  last  time  for  that  season  to  the  timibling,  dashing 
watfer-music,  she  said, 

"  Enna,  dear,  it  was  not  spirit  and  pride  that  made 
me  act  so  unkindly  to  Lucien — indeed,  it  was  not. 
But  I  mistook  my  feelings  for  him  from  the  first.  I 
fancied  I  loved  him  dearly,  when  I  only  loved  him 
as  a  sister.  Believe  me,  if  that  love  had  existed 
once  for  him,  his  foolish  infatuation  for  Kate  Bar- 
clay would  not  have  been  regarded  by  me  one 
moment.'* 

Two  or  three  years  passed,  and  Effie  still  re- 
mained unwedded,  when,  to  our  delight,  Mr.  Gray- 
son, who  had  returned  from  Europe,  again  addressed 
her.  She  accepted  him ;  and  I  was,  indeed,  happy 
when  I  officiated  as  bridesmaid  for  her.  One  year 
after  that  joyous  wedding  we  stood  over  her  bier, 
weeping  bitter,  bitter  tears.  We  laid  her  in  the  * 
grave — and  the  heart-broken  mother  soon  rested 
beside  her.  Among  her  papers  was  a  letter  directed 
to  me;  it  was  written  in  expectation  of  death, 
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although  we  did  not  any  of  us  anticipate  such  a 
calamity. 

"  I  am  not  long  for  this  world,  dear  Eona,*'  she 
wrote,  "  I  feel  I  am  dying  daily ;  and  yet,  young  as 
I  am,  it  grieves  me  not,  except  when  I  think  of  the 
sorrow  my  death  will  occasion  to  others.  When 
you  read  this  I  shall  be  enveloped  in  the  heavy 
grave-clothes ;  but  then  I  shall  be  at  rest.  Oh!  how 
my  aching,  weary  spirit  pines  for  rest.  Do  not 
fancy  that  sorrow  or  disappointment  has  brought 
me  to  this.  I  fancied  I  loved  Lucien  Decker  fondly, 
devotedly;  and  bow  happy  was  I  when  under  the 
influence  of  that  fancy.  That  fatal  summer,  at  the 
time  of  his  infatuation  for  that  heartless  girl,  insen- 
sibly a  chilliog  hardness  crept  over  my  feelings. 


I  struggled  against  my  awakening;  and  if  Lucien 
had  displayed  any  emotion  before  his  departure,  I 
might  still  have  kept  up  the  happy  delusion.  But 
in  vain,  it  disappeared,  and  with  it  all  the  beauty  of 
life,  which  increased  in  weariness  from  that  mo- 
ment. I  sought  for  some  object  of  interest — ^I  mar- 
ried; but,  though  my  husband  has  been  devoted 
and  kind,  I  weary  of  existence.  Life  has  no 
interest  for  me.  I  hail  the  approach  of  death. 
Farewell." 

I  read  these  sad  lines  with  eyes  blinded  witii 
tears;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  Effie 
had  deceived  herself;  unconsciously  she  had  be- 
come a  victim  of  the  very  pride  she  had  con- 
demned. 


EARLY    ENGLISH    POETS 


BT  B.IZA.BSTH  J.  XANB8. 


I— CHAUCER. 

YxA. !  lovely  are  the  hues  still  floating  o'er 
Thy  rural  visions,  bard  of  olden  time,    . 

The  form  of  purest  Poesy  flits  before 
My  mental  gaze,  while  bending  o'er  thy  rhyme. 
No  lofty  flight,  bold,  brilliant  and  sublime- 
But  tender  beauty,  and  endearing  grace. 
And  touching  pathos  in  these  lines  I  trace, 

Oh  !  gentle  poet' of  the  northern  clirae. 

And  on  when  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous  glow 
And  gilded  luxury  of  modern  rhymes, 

Grateful  I  tuni  to  the  clear,  quiet  flow 
Of  thy  sweet  thoughts,  which  fall  like  pleasant  chimes 

From  the  "  pure  wells  of  English  undefiled.'' 

Thou  wert  inspired,  thou,  Poetry's  true  child. 


II— SPENCER. 

What  forms  of  grace  and  glory  glided  through 
The  royal  palace  of  thy  lofty  mind  ! 

Rare  shapes  of  beauty  thy  sweet  fancy  drew. 
In  the  brave  knights,  and  peerless  dames  enshrined 
Within  thy  magic  book.    The  Faerie  Queene, 
Bright  Gloriana  robed  in  dazzling  sheen — 

Hapless  Irene— angelic  Una — ami 


The  noble  Arthur  all  before  me  pass, 

As  summoned  by  the  enchanter  rod  and  glass. 
And  glorious  still  thy  pure  creations  stand, 
Leaving  their  golden  footprints  on  the  sand 

Of  Time  indelible !    All  thanks  to  thee, 
Oh !  beauty-breathing  bard  of  Poesy, 

That  thou  hast  charmed  a  weary  hour  for  me. 

ni--SHAKSPEARE. 

Oh !  minstrel  monarch !  the  most  gloriona  throne 

Of  Intellect  thy  Genius  doth  inherit. 
Compeer,  or  perfect  rival  thou  hast  none^ 

O  Soul  of  Song  !— O  mind  of  royal  merit. 
Is  not  this  high,  imperishable  fame 

The  tribute  of  a  grateful  world  to  thee  ? 
A  recognizing  glory  in  thy  name 

From  a  great  nation  to  thy  memory. 
Lord  of  Dramatic  Art— the  splendid  scenes 

Of  thy  rich  fancy  are  around  us  still  ,* 

All  shapes  of  Thought  to  make  the  bosom  thrill 
Are  thine  supreme !    Many  long  years  have  sped, 
And  dimmed  in  dust  the  crowned  and  laureled  head, 
But  thou — thou  speakest  still,  thoogh  nombered  with  the 
dead. 


THE    PORTRAIT, 

[with  an  engravino.] 


BT  aOBT.  T.  OOliaAB. 


And  he  hath  spoken !    Knew  I  not  he  would  ? 

Though  flitting  fears,  like  clouds  o'er  lakes,  would  cast 
Shadows  o'er  true  love's  trust.    The  tear-drop  stood 
^     In  his  dark  eye ;  he  trembled.    But 't  is  past, 
And  I  am  his,  he  mine.    Why  trembled  he  ? 

This  fond  heart  knew  he  not ;  and  that  his  eye 
Governed  its  tides,  as  doth  the  moon  the  sea ; 

And  that  with  him,  for  him,  >t  were  bliss  to  die  ? 


Yet  said  I  naught.    Shame  on  me,  that  my  cheek 

And  eye  my  hoarded  secret  should  betray  ! 
Why  wept  I T    And  why  was  I  sudden  weak. 

So  weak  his  manly  arm  was  stretched  to  stay  ? 
How  like  a  suppliant  God  he  looked !    His  sweet, 

Low  voice,  heart-shaken,  spoke— and  all  was  known ; 
Yet,  from  the  first,  I  felt  our  souls  must  meet, 

Like  stars  that  rash  together  and  shine  on. 


tn(^riived     F.'/pi  os;;ly  for    Crnluinis     Ma^ny,inp 
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THE    ISLETS    OF    THE    GULF; 

OR,  ROSE  BUDD. 

Ay,  now  I  am  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool 

Ij  when  I  was  at  home  1  was  in  a  better  place ;  bat 

iSravalers  must  be  eontent.    Aa  Yoir  Lxks  It.    * 

n  THB  ▲VTMOB  OV  "PILOT,"  ^  %MD  BOVXE,*'  ^  TWO  AOMIRALS,**  " WIHCHAMS-WIIM,"  "  MfLU  WALL»»rOKD,"  ITC. 

[Entered,  aeeording  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1846,  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  the  Clerk's  OiBce  of  the 
District  Coart  o(  the  United  States,  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York.] 

{Continued  from  ptige  48.) 


PART  XV. 


Maul 


fan  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage 

As  through  the  world  he  wends; 
On  every  £ige,  from  youth  to  age. 

Still  discontent  attends ; 
With  heaviness  he  casts  liis  eye 

Upon  the  road  before. 
And  ttill  remembers  with  a  sigh 

The  days  that  are  no  more.    Sottthbt. 

It  has  now  become  necessary  to  advance  the  time 
three  entire  days,  and  to  change  the  scene  to  Key 
West.  As  this  latter  place  may  not  be  known  to  the 
world  at  large,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  it 
is  a  small  seaport,  situate  on  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  many  low  islands  that  dot  the  Florida  Reef, 
that  has  risen  into  notice,  or  indeed  into  exist- 
ence as  a  town,  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas 
by  the  American  Republic.  For  many  years  it  was 
the  resort  of  few  besides  wreckers,  and  those  who 
live  by  the  business  dependent  on  the  rescuing  and 
repairing  of  stranded  vessels,  not  forgetting  the  sal- 
vages. When  it  is  remembered  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  vessels  that  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
stand  close  along  this  reef,  before  the  trades,  for  a 
distance  varying  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles,  and 
that  nearly  every  thing  which  quits  it,  is  obliged  to 
beat  down  its  rocky  coast  in  the  Gulf  Stream  for  the 
same  distance,  one  is  not  to  be  surprised  that  the 
wrecks,  'which  so  constantly  occur,  can  supply  the 
wants  of  a  considerable  population.  To  live  at  Key 
West  is  the  next  thing  to  being  at  sea.  The  place 
has  sea  air,  no  other  water  than  such  as  is  preserved 
in  cisterns,  and  no  soil,  or  so  little  as  to  render 
even  a  head  of  lettuce  a  rarity.  Turtle  is  abundant, 
and  the  business  of  "  turtling"  forms  an  occupation 
additional  to  that  of  wrecking.  As  m  ight  be  expected 
in  such  circtunstances,  a  potato  is  a  far  more  pre- 
cioiB  thing  than  a  turtle's  egg,  and  a  sack  of  the 
tubers  would  probably  be  deemed  a  sufficient  remime- 
ration  for  enough  of  the  materials  of  callipash  and 
callipee  to  feed  all  the  aldermen  extant. 

Of  late  years,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  turned  its  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Flo- 
rida Reef,  as  an  advanced  naval  station ;  a  sort  of 
Downs,  or  St.  Helen's  Roads,  for  the  West  Indian 
9e9».  As  yet  little  has  been  done  beyond  making  the 
preliminary  surveys,  but  the  day  is  not  probably  very 


distant  when  fleets  will  lie  at  anchor  among  the  islets 
described  in  our  earlier  chapters,  or  garnish  the  fine 
waters  of  Key  WesL  For  a  long  time  it  was  thought 
that  even  frigates  would  have  a  difficulty  in  entering 
and  quitting  the  port  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  said  that 
recent  explorations  have  discovered  channels  capable 
of  admitting  any  thing  that  floats.  Still  Key  West  is 
a  town  yet  in  its  chrysalis  state,  possessing  the  pro- 
mise rather  than  the  fruition  of  the  prosperous  days 
which  are  in  reserve.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  it 
lies  a  very  little  north  of  the  24th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  in  a  longitude  quite  five  degrees  west  ttom  Wash* 
ington.  Until  the  recent  conquests  in  Mexico  it  was 
the  most  southern  possession  of  the  American  govern* 
ment,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent ;  Cape  St. 
Lucas,  at  the  extremity  of  Lower  California,  how* 
ever,  being  two  degrees  farther  south. 

It  will  give  the  foreign  reader  a  more  aocnrate  no- 
tion of  the  character  of  Key  West,  if  we  mention  a 
fact  of  quite  reoent  occurrence.  A  very  few  weeks 
after  the  closing  scenes  of  this  tale,  the  town  in  ques- 
tion was,  in'  a  great  measure,  washed  away !  A 
hurricane  brought  in  the  sea  upon  all  these  islands 
and  reefs,  water  running  in  swiA  eturents  over 
places  that  within  the  memory  of  man  were  never 
before  submerged.  The  lower  part  of  Key  West 
was  converted  into  a  raging  sea,  and  every  thing  in 
that  quarter  of  the  place  disappeared.  The  founda- 
tion being  of  rock,  however,  when  the  ocean  retired 
the  island  came  into  view  again,  and  industry  and 
enterprise  set  to  work  to  repair  the  injuries. 

The  government  has  established  a  small  hospital 
for  seamen  at  Key  West.  Into  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  building  thus  appropriated  our  narrative  must 
now  conduct  the  reader.  It  contained  but  a  single 
patient,  and  that  was  Spike.  He  was  on  his  narrow 
bed,  which  was  to  be  but  the  precursor  of  a  still  nar- 
rower tenement,  the  grave.  In  the  room  with  the 
dying  man  were  two  females,  in  one  of  whom  our 
readers  will  at  once  recognize  the  person  of  Rose 
Budd,  dressed  in  deep  mourning  for  her  aunt.  At 
first  sight,  it  is  probable  that  a  casual  spectator  would 
mistake  the  second  female  for  one  of  the  ordinary 
nurses  of  the  place.  Her  attire  was  well  enough, 
though  worn  awkwardly,  and  as  if  its  owner  were 
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not  exactly  at  ease  in  it.  She  had  the  air  of  one  in  her 
best  attire,  who  was  imaccustomed  to  be  dressed  above 
the  most  common  mode.  What  added  to  the  singu- 
larity of  her  appearance,  was  the  fact,  that  while  she 
wore  no  cap,  her  hair  had  been  cut  into  short,  gray 
bristles,  instead  of  being  long,  and  twned  up,  as  is 
usual  with  females.  To  give  a  sort  of  climax  to  this 
uncouth  appearance,  this  strange-looking  creature 
chewed  tobacco. 

The  woman  in  question,  equivocal  as  might  be  her 
exterior,  was  employed  in  one  of  the  commonest 
avocations  of  her  sex — that  of  sewing.  She  held  in 
her  hand  a  coarse  garment,  one  of  Spike^s,  in  fact, 
which  she  seemed  to  be  intently  busy  in  mending ; 
although  the  work  was  of  a  quality  that  invited 
the  use  of  the  palm  and  sail-needle,  rather  than  that 
of  the  thimble  and  the  smaller  implement  known  to 
seamstresses,  the  woman  appeared  awkward  in  her 
business,  as  if  her  coarse-looking  and  dark  hands  re- 
fused to  lend  themselves  to  an  occupation  so  feminine. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  touches  of  a  purely  wo- 
manly character  about  this  extraordinary  person,  and 
touches  that  particularly  attracted  the  attention,  and 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  gentle  Rose,  her  com- 
panion. Tears  occasionally  struggled  out  from  be- 
neath her  eyelids,  crossed  her  dark,  sun-burnt  cheek, 
and  fell  on  the  coarse  canvas  garment  that  lay  in  her 
lap.  It  was  after  one  of  these  sudden  and  strong  ex- 
hibitions of  feeling  that  Rose  approached  her,  laid  her 
own  little,  fair  hand,  in  a  friendly  way,  though  un- 
heeded, on  the  other's  shoulder,  and  spoke  to  her  in 
her  kindest  and  softest  tones. 

"  I  do  really  think  he  is  reviving,  Jack,"  said  Rose, 
«  and  that  you -may  yet  hope  to  have  an  intelligent 
conversation  with  him." 

<*  They  all  agree  he  mtMt  die,"  answered  Jack 
Tier— for  it  was  /t^ ,  appearing  in  the  garb  of  his  pro- 
per sex,  afler  a  disguise  that  had  now  lasted  fully 
twenty  years — "  and  he  will  never  know  who  I  am, 
and  that  I  forgive  him.  He  must  think  of  me  in  an- 
other world,  though  he  is  n*t  able  to  do  it  in  this ;  but 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  his  soul  to  know  that  I 
forgive  him." 

**  To  be  sure,  a  man  must  like  to  take  a  kind  leave 
of  his  own  wife  before  he  closes  his  eyes  forever; 
and  I  dare  say  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  you  to  tell 
him  that  you  have  forgotten  his  desertion  of  you,  and 
all  the  hardships  it  has  brought  upon  you  in  searching 
for  him,  and  in  earning  your  own  livelihood  as  a 
common  sailor." 

*'  I  shall  not  tell  him  I  We  forgotten  it.  Miss  Rose ; 
that  would  bo  untrue— and  there  shall  be  no  more  de- 
ception between  us ;  but  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  forgive 
him,  as  I  hope  Grod  will  one  day  forgive  me  all  my 
sins." 

"  It  is,  certainly,  not  a  light  oflTence  to  desert  a 
wife  in  a  foreign  land,  and  then  to  seek  to  deceive 
another  woman,"  quietly  observed  Rose. 

"  He 's  a  willian !"  muttered  ihe  wife—**  but— but— " 

"You  forgive  him,  Jack — ^j^es,  I'm  sure  you  do. 
You  are  too  good  a  Christian  to  refuse  to  forgive  him." 

**  I  'm  a  woman  a'ter  all.  Miss  Rose ;  and  that,  I 
believe,  is  the  truth  of  it.    I  suppose  I  ought  to  do  as 


ypu  say,  for  the  reason  you  mention ;  but  I  *m  bis 
wife— and  once  be  loved  me,  though  thai  has  long 
been  over.  When  I  first  knew  Stephen,  I'd  the  sort 
of  feelin's  you  speak  of,  and  was  a  very  different 
creatur'  from  what  you  see  me  to-day.  Change 
comes  over  us  all  with  years  and  suflerin'." 

Rose  did  not  answer,  but  she  stood  looking  intently 
at  the  speaker  more  than  a  minute.  Change  bad,  in- 
deed, come  over  her,  if  she  had  ever  possessed  the 
power  to  please  the  fancy  of  any  living  man.  Her 
features  had  always  seemed  diminitive  and  mean  for 
her  assumed  sex,  as  her  voice  was  small  and  cracked ; 
but,  making  every  allowance  for  the  probabilitie«» 
Rose  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  Jaqk  Tier  had 
ever  possessed,  even  under  the  high  advantages  ot' 
youth  and  innocence,  the  attractions  so  common  to  her 
sex.  Her  skin  had  acquired  the  tanning  of  the  sea ; 
the  expression  of  her  face  had  become  hard  and 
worldly ;  and  her  habits  contributed  to  render  those 
natural  consequences  of  exposure  and  toil  even 
more  than  usually  marked  and  decided.  By  saying 
'*  habits,"  however,  we  do  not  mean  that  Jack  had 
ever  drank  to  excess,  as  happens  with  so  many  sea- 
men, for  this  would  have  been  doing  her  injustice, 
but  she  smoked  and  chewed— practices  that  intoxicate 
in  another  form,  and  lead  nearly  as  many  to  the  grave 
as  excess  in  drinking.  Thus  all  the  acoesscx'ies  about 
this  singular  being,  partook  of  the  character  of  her  re- 
cent life  and  duties.  Her  walk  was  between  a  waddle 
and  a  seaman's  roll ;  her  hands  were  discolored  with 
tar,  and  had  got  to  be  full  of  knuckles,  and  even 
her  feet  had  degenerated  into  that  flat,  broad-toed 
form  that,  perhaps,  sooner  distinguishes  caste,  in 
connection  with  outward  appearances,  than  any  one 
other  physical  peculiarity.  Yet  this  being  had  once 
been  young — had  once  been  even  fair  ;  and  had  once 
possessed  that  feminine  air  and  lightness  of  form, 
that  as  often  belongs  to  the  youthful  American  of  ber 
sex,  perhaps,  as  to  the  girl  of  any  other  nation  on 
earth.  Rose  continued  to  gaze  at  her  companion  for 
some  time,  when  she  walked  musingly  to  a  window 
that  looked  out  upon  the  port. 

"  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  would  do  him  good  or 
not  to  see  this  sight,"  she  said,  addressing  the  wife 
kindly,  doubtful  of  the  efiect  of  her  words  even  on 
the  latter.  **But  here  are  the  sloop-of-war,  and 
several  other  vessels." 

**  Ay,  she  is  there ;  but  never  will  his  foot  be  pm 
on  board  the  Swash  ag'in.  When  he  bought  that 
brig  I  was  still  young,  and  agreeable  to  him ;  and 
he  gave  her  my  maiden  name,  which  was  Mary, 
or  Molly  Swash.  But  that  is  all  changed ;  I  wonder 
he  did  not  change  the  name  with  his  change  of 
feelin's." 

*<  Then  you  did  really  sail  in  the  brig  in  former 
times,  and  knew  the  seaman  whose  name  you  as- 
sumed?" 

**Many  yeare.  Tier,  with  whose  name  I  made 
free,  on  account  of  his  size,  and  some  resemblance 
to  me  in  form,  died  under  my  care ;  and  his  protec- 
tion fell  into  my  hands,  which  first  put  the  notion  into 
my  head  of  hailing  as  his  representative.  Yes,  I 
knew  Tier  in  the  brig,  and  we  were  left  ashore 
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at  the  same  time— I,  intentionally,  I  make  no  question ; 
be,  because  Stephen  Spike  was  in  a  hurry,  and  did 
not  choose  to  wait  for  a  man.  The  poor  fellow  caught 
the  yellow  fever  the  very  next  day,  and  did  not  live 
eight-and-forty  hours.  So  the  world  goes ;  them  that 
wi.«h  to  live,  die ;  and  them  that  wants  to  die,  live!*' 

"  Yon  have  had  a  hard  time  for  one  of  your  sex, 
poor  Jack— quite  twenty  years  a  sailor,  did  you  not 
tell  me?" 

**  Every  day  of  it.  Miss  Rose-Hind  bitter  years 
have  they  been ;  for  the  whole  c^  that  time  have  I 
been  in  chase  of  my  husband,  keeping  my  own 
secret,  and  slaving  like  a  horse  for  a  livelihood." 

"  You  could  not  have  been  old  when  he  left— that 
is — ^when  you  parted." 

"  Call  it  by  its  true  name,  and  say  at  once,  when 
he  departed  me.  I  was  under  thirty  by  two  or  three 
years,  and  was  still  like  my  own  sex  to  look  at.  All 
that  is  changed  since ;  but  I  was  comely  tkenV 

"  WJiy  did  Capt.  Spike  abandon  you,  Jack ;  you 
have  never  told  me  that,''* 

"  Because  he  fancied  another.  And  ever  since  that 
time  be  has  been  fancying  others,  instead  of  remem- 
bering me.  Had  he  got  you^  Miss  Rose,  I  think  he 
would  have  been  content  for  the  rest  of  his  days." 

•*  Be  certain,  Jack,  I  should  never  have  consented 
to  marry  Capt.  Spike." 

**  You  *re  well  out  of  his  hand^,"  answered  Jack, 
sighinsT  heavily,  which  was  much  the  most  feminine 
thing  she  had  done  during  the  whole  conversation, 
"  well  oiit  of  his  hands— and  God  be  prawed  it  is  so. 
He  should  have  died,  before  I  would  let  him  carry 
you  oflT  the  Inland — husband  or  no  husband." 

••  It  might  have  exceeded  your  power  to  prevent  it 
under  other  circumstances.  Jack." 

Rose  now  continued  looking  out  of  the  window  in 
silence.  Her  thoughts  reverted  to  her  aunt  and  Biddy, 
and  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  remembered 
the  love  of  one,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other.  Their 
horrible  fate  had  given  her  a  shock  that,  at  first, 
menaced  her  with  a  severe  fit  of  illness;  but  her  strong, 
good  sense,  and  excellent  constitution,  both  sustained 
by  her  piety  and  Ilarry^s  manly  tenderness,  had 
brought  her  through  the  danger,  and  left  her,  as  the 
reader  now  sees  her,  struggling  with  her  own  griefs, 
in  order  to  be  of  use  to  the  still  more  unhappy  wo- 
man who  had  so  singularly  become  her  friend  and 
companicm. 

The  reader  will  readily  have  anticipated  that  Jack 
Tier  had  early  made  the  females  on  board  the  Swash 
her  confidents.  Rose  had  known  the  outlines  of  her 
hi<»tory  from  the  first  few  days  they  were  at  sea  to- 
gether, which  is  the  explanation  of  the  visible  in- 
timacy that  had  caused  Mulford  so  much  surprise. 
Jack*s  motive  in  making  his  revelations  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  tinctured  with  jealousy,  but  a  desire 
to  save  one  as  young  and  innocent  as  Rose  was  at 
its  bottom.  Few  persons  but  a  wife  would  have 
supposed  our  heroine  could  have  been  in  any  danger 
from  a  lover  like  Spike ;  but  Jack  saw  him  with  the 
eye4  of  her  own  youth,  and  of  past  recollections, 
rather  than  with  those  of  truth.  A  movement  of  the 
wounded  man  first  drew  Rose  from  the  window. 


Drying  her  eyes  hastily,  she  turned  toward  him, 
fancying  that  she  might  prove  the  better  nurse  of 
the  two,  notwithstanding  Jack's  greater  interest  in 
the  patient. 

"What  place  is  this — and  why  am  I  here?"  de- 
manded Spike,  with  more  strength  of  voice  than  could 
have  been  expected,  aAer  all  that  had  passed.  ^<  This  is 
not  a  cabin— not  the  Swash — it  looks  like  a  hospital." 

"  It  is  a  hospital,  Capt.  Spike,"  said  Rose,  gently 
drawing  near  the  bed;  '-you  have  been  hurt,  and 
have  been  brought  to  Key  West,  and  placed  in  the 
hospital.  I  hope  you  feel  better,  and  tliat  you  sufier 
no  pain." 

"  My  head  is  n't  right— I  do  n't  know— every  thing 
seems  turned  round  with  me — ^perhaps  it  will  all 
come  out  as  it  should.  I  begin  to  remember — ^where 
is  my  brig?" 

"  She  is  lost  on  the  rocks.  The  seas  have  broken 
her  into  fragments." 

*•  That 's  melancholy  news,  at  any  rate.  Ah !  Miss 
Rose!  God  bless  you — ^I 've  had  terrible  dreams. 
Well,  it 's  pleasant  to  be  among  friends — ^what  crea- 
ture is  that-r-where  docs  she  come  from  ?" 

"That  is  Jack  Tier,"  answered  Rose,  steadily. 
"She  turns  out  to  be  a  woman,  and  has  put  on  her 
proper  dress,  in  order  to  attend  on  you  during  year 
illness.  Jack  has  never  left  your  bed**ide  smor  we 
have  been  here." 

A  long  silence  succeeded  this  revelation.  Jack's 
eyes  twinkled,  and  she  hitched  her  body  half  aside, 
as  if  io  conceal  her  features,  where  emotions  that 
were  unusual  were  at  work  with  the  muscles.  Rose 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  leave  the  man  and  wife 
alone — and  she  managed  to  get  out  of  the  room  an* 
observed. 

Spike  continued  to  gaze  at  the  strange-looking 
female,  who  was  now  his  sole  companion.  Gradually 
his  recollection  returned,  and  with  it  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  his  situation.  He  might  not  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  aboolute  certainty  of  his  approach- 
ing death,  but  he  must  have  known  that  his  wound 
was  of  a  very  grave  character,  and  that  the  result 
might  early  prove  fatal.  Still  that  strange  and  un- 
known figure  haunted  him;  a  figure  that  was  so 
difierentfrom  any  he  had  ever  seen  before,  and  which, 
m  spite  of  Its  present  dress,  seemed  to  belong  quite  as 
much  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other.  As  for  Jack — ^we  call 
Molly,  or  Mary  Swash  by  her  masculine  appellation, 
not  only  because  it  is  more  familiar,  but  because  the 
other  name  seems  really  out  of  place,  as  applied  to 
such  a  person— as  for  Jack,  then,  she  sat  with  her 
face  half  averted,  thumbing  the  canvas,  and  endea- 
voring to  ply  the  needle,  but  perfectly  mute.  She 
was  conscious  that  Spike's  eyes  were  on  her;  and  a 
lingering  feeling  of  her  sex  told  her  how  much  time, 
exposure,  and  circumstances,  had  changed  her 
person — and  she  would  gladly  have  hidden  the  defects 
in  her  appearance. 

Mary  Swash  was  the  daughter  as  well  as  the  wife 
of  a  ship-master.  In  her  youth,  as  has  been  said  be- 
fore, she  had  even  been  pretty,  and  down  to  the  day 
when  her  husband  deserted  her,  she  would  have 
boon   thought  a  female  of  a  comely  appearance 
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rather  than  the  reverse.  Her  hair  in  particular, 
though  slightly  coarse,  perhaps,  had  been  rich  and 
abundant ;  and  the  change  from  the  long,  dark,  shining, 
flowing  locks  which  she  still  possessed  in  her  thirtieth 
year,  to  the  short,  gray  bristles  that  now  stood  ex- 
posed without  a  cap,  or  coveringof  any  sort,  was  one 
very  likely  to  destroy  all  identity  of  appearance. 
Then  Jack  had  passed  from  what  might  be  called 
youth  to  the  verge  of  old  age,  in  the  interval  that  she 
had  been  separated  from  her  husband.  Her  shape 
had  changed  entirely;  her  complexion  was  utterly 
gone ;  and  her  features,  always  unmeaning,  though 
feminine,  and  suitable  to  her  sex,  had  become  hard 
and  slightly  coarse.  Still  there  was  something  of  her 
former  self  about  Jack  that  bewildered  Spike ;  and 
his  eyes  continued  fastened  on  her  for  quite  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  profound  silence. 

"  Give  me  some  water,"  said  the  wounded  man, 
"  I  wish  some  water  to  drink.'' 

Jack  arose,  filled  a  tumbler  and  brought  it  to  the 
side  of  the  bed.  Spike  took  the  glass  and  drank,  but 
the  whole  time  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  his  strange 
nurse.    When  his  thirst  was  appeased,  he  asked — 

**  Who  are  you ?    How  came  you  here  ?" 

"  I  ani  your  nurse.  It  is  common  to  place  nurses 
at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick." 

"  Are  you  man  or  woman  ?" 

"  That  is  a  question  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer. 
Sometimes  I  think  myself  each;  sometimes  neither." 

*•  Did  I  ever  see  you  before  ?" 

*<  Often,  and  quite  lately.  I  sailed  with  you  in 
your  last  voyage." 

"You!  That  cannot  be.  If  so,  what  is  your 
name?" 

"  Jack  Tier." 

A  long  pause  succeeded  this  announcement,  which 
induced  Spike  to  muse  as  intently  as  his  condition 
would  allow,  though  the  truth  did  not  yet  flash  on  his 
understanding.  At  length  the  bewildered  man  again 
spoke. 

"  Are  you  Jack  Tier  ?"  he  said  slowly,  like  one 
who  doubted.  *'  Yes — I  now  see  the  resemblance, 
and  it  was  that  which  puzzled  me.  Are  they  so  rigid 
in  this  hospital  that  you  have  been  obliged  to  put  on 
woman's  clothes  in  order  to  lend  me  a  helping  hand  ?" 

**  I  am  dressed  as  you  see,  and  for  good  reasons." 

"  But  Jack  Tier  run,  like  that  rascal  Mulford— ay, 
I  remember  now;  you  were  in  the  boat  when  I  over- 
hauled you  all  on  the  reef." 

'*  Very  true ;  I  was  in  the  boat.  But  I  never  run, 
Stephen  Spike.  It  was  you  who  abandoned  fiM,  on 
the  islet  in  the  gulf,  and  that  makes  the  second  time 
in  your  life  that  you  have  left  me  ashore,  when  it 
was  your  duty  to  carry  me  to  sea." 

**  The  first  time  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  could  not 
wait  for  you;  this  last  time  you  took  sides  with  the 
women.  But  for  your  interference,  I  should  have 
got  Rose,  and  married  her,  and  all  would  now  have 
been  well  with  me." 

This  was  an  awkward  announcement  for  a  man 
to  make  to  his  legal  wife.  But  after  all  Jack  had 
endured,  and  all  Jack  had  seen  during  the  late  voy- 
age, she  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  this  avowal. 


Her  self-command  extended  so  fiir  aa  to  prevent  any 
open  manifestation  of  emotion,  however  much  her 
feelings  were  excited. 

"I  took  sides  with  the  women,  became  I  am  a 
woman  myself,"  she  answered,  speaking  at  leogtk 
with  decision,  as  if  detenu  hied  to  bring  matters  to  a 
head  at  onoe.  "  It  is  natural  for  us  all  to  take  sides 
with  our  kind." 

"  You  a  woman.  Jack !  That  is  very  remarkable. 
Since  when  have  you  hailed  for  a  woman?  You 
have  shipped  with  me  twice,  and  each  time  as  a 
man — ^though  I  've  never  thought  you  able  to  do  sea- 
man's duty." 

<*  Nevertheless,  I  am  what  you  see;  a  woman 
bom  and  edicated;  one  that  never  had  on  man's 
dress  until  I  knew  you.  You  supposed  me  to  be  a 
man,  when  I  came  off*  to  you  in  the  skiflT  to  the  east- 
ward of  Hiker's  Island,  but  I  wia  then  what  yon 
now  see." 

"  I  begin  to  understand  matters,"  rejoined  the  in- 
valid, musingly.  "Ay,  ay,  it  opens  on  me;  and  I 
now  see  how  it  was  you  made  such  fair  weather  with 
Madam  Budd  and  pretty,  pretty  Rose.  Rose  is  preity. 
Jack ;  you  must  admit  thatf  though  you  be  a  womaa." 

"  Rose  is  pretty— I  do  admit  it;  and  what  is  better, 
Rose  iBgood."  It  required  a  heavy  draft  on  Jack's 
justice  and  magnanimity,  however,  to  make  this  con- 
cession. 

**  And  you  told  Rose  and  Madam  Budd  about  yonr 
sex;  and  that  was  the  reason  they  took  to  you  so  oa 
thev'y'ge?" 

"  I  told  them  who  I  was,  and  why  I  went  aln-oad 
as  a  man.    They  know  my  whole  story." 

"Did  Rose  approve  of  your  sailing  under  fiJse 
colors,  Jack?" 

"  You  must  ask  that  of  Rose  herself.  My  story 
made  her  my  friend ;  but  she  never  said  any  thing  for 
or  against  my  disguise." 

"  It  was  no  great  disguise  a'ter  all.  Jack.  Kow 
you're  fitted  out  in  your  own  clothes,  you've  a  sort 
of  half-rigged  look ;  one  would  be  as  likely  to  set  yon 
down  for  a  man  under  jiury-canvas,  as  for  a  woman." 

Jack  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  she  sighed  very 
heavily.  As  for  Spike  himself,  he  was  silent  for 
some  little  time,  not  only  from  exhaustion,  but  be- 
cause he  suflered  pain  from  his  wound.  The  needle 
was  diligently  but  awkwardly  plied  in  this  pause. 

Spike's  ideas  were  still  a  little  confused;  but  a 
silence  and  rest  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  cleared  them 
materially.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  again  asked 
for  water.  When  he  had  drank,  and  Jack  was  once 
more  seated,  with  his  side-faoe  toward  him,  at  work 
with  the  needle,  the  captain  gazed  long  and  intently 
at  this  strange  woman.  It  happened  that  the  profile 
of  Jack  preserved  more  of  the  resemblanoe  to  her 
former  self,  than  the  full  face ;  and  it  was  this  resem- 
blance that  now  attracted  Spike's  attention,  thoi^ 
not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  the  truth  yet  gleamed 
upon  him.  He  saw  something  that  was  familiar, 
though  he  could  not  even  tell  what  that  something 
was,  much  less  to  what  or  whom  it  bore  any  resem- 
blance.   At  length  he  spoke. 

"I  was  told  that  Jack  Tier  was  dead,"  he  aaid; 
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"  that  he  took  the  fever,  and  was  in  his  grave  within 
eigfat-aod-forty  hours  after  we  sa  iled.  That  was  what 
they  toid  me  of  Aeiit." 

"  And  what  did  they  tell  you  of  your  own  wife, 
Stephen  Spike.  She  that  you  left  ashore  at  the  time 
Jack  was  left?" 

*'  They  said  she  did  not  die  for  three  years  later.  I 
heard  of  her  death  at  New  OrUens,  three  years  later." 

'*  And  how  could  you  leave  her  ashore — she,  your 
ime  and  lawful  wife  ?" 

"  It  was  a  bad  thing,"  answered  Spike,  who,  like 
all  other  mortals,  regarded  his  own  past  career,  now 
that  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  very  differeotly 
from  what  he  had  regarded  it  in  the  hour  of  his  health 
and  strength.  ^^  Yes,  it  was  a  very  bad  thing ;  and  I 
wi$h  it  was  ondone.  But  it  is  too  late  now.  She 
died  of  the  fever,  too — that 's  some  comfort ;  had  she 
died  of  a  broken-beart,  I  could  not  have  forgiven  my- 
self. Molly  was  not  without  her  faults — great  faults, 
I  considered  them ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Molly  was  a 
pood  creatur'." 

•'  You  liked  her,  then,  Stephen  Spike?" 

''  I  can  trul>'  say  that  when  I  married  Molly,  and 
o!d  Capt.  Swash  put  his  daughter's  hand  into  mine, 
that  the  w^oman  wasn't  living  who  was  better  in  my 
judgment,  or  handsomer  in  my  eyes." 

"Ay,  ay — when  you  married  her ;  but  how  was  it 
a'terwards.  When  you  was  tired  of  her,  and  saw 
another  that  wa($  fairer  in  your  eyes  ?" 

''  I  desarted  her ;  and  God  has  punished  me  for  the 
sm  I  Do  you  know.  Jack,  tliai  luck  has  never  been 
with  me  since  that  day.  Often  and  often  have  I 
bethought  me  of  it ;  and  sartain  as  you  sit  there,  no 
great  luck  has  ever  been  with  me,  or  my  craft,  since 
I  went  off,  leaving  my  wife  ashore.  What  was  made 
in  one  v'y'ge,  was  lust  in  the  next.  Up  and  down, 
up  and  down  the  whole  time,  for  so  many,  many 
long  years,  that  gray  hairs  set  in,  and  old  age  was 
liesrinning  to  get  close  aboard — ^and  I  as  poor  as 
ever.  It  has  been  rub  and  go  with  me  ever  since  ; 
and  I  have  had  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  the  brig 
in  motion,  as  the  only  means  that  was  left  to  make 
the  two  ends  meet." 

''  And  did  not  all  this  make  you  think  of  your  poor 
wife — she  whom  you  had  so  wronged?" 

'*  I  thought  of  little  else,  until  I  heard  of  her  death 
at  New  Orleens — and  then  I  gave  it  up  as  useless. 
Could  I  have  fallen  in  with  Molly  at  any  time  a'ter 
the  first  six  months  of  my  desartion,  she  and  I  would 
have  come  together  again,  and  every  thing  would 
have  been  forgotten.  I  knowed  her  very  nature, 
which  was  all  forgiveness  to  me  at  the  bottom,  though 
(•eemingly  so  spiteful  and  hard." 

'*  Y'et  you  wanted  to  have  this  Rose  Budd,  who 
IS  only  too  young,  and  handsome,  and  good  for 
you." 

"  I  was  tired  of  being  a  widower,  Jack ;  and  Rose 
is  wonderful  pretty.  She  has  money,  too,  and 
might  make  the  evening  of  my  days  comfortable. 
The  brig  was  old,  an  you  must  know,  and  has  long 
been  off  of  all  the  Insurance  Offices'  books;  and  she 
couldn't  hold  together  much  longer.  But  for  this 
vloop-of-war,  I  should  have  put  her  off  on  the 
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Mexicans;  and  they  would  have  lost  her  to  our 
people  in  a  month." 

"  And  was  it  an  honest  thing  to  sell  an  old  and 
worn-out  craft  to  any  one,  Stephen  Spike  ?" 

Spike  had  a  conscience  that  had  become  hard  as 
iron  by  means  of  trade.  He  who  traffics  much,  most 
especially  if  his  dealings  be  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to 
render  constant  investigations  of  the  minor  qualities  of 
things  necessary,  must  be  a  very  fortunate  man,  if  he 
preserve  his  conscience  in  any  better  condition. 
When  Jack  made  this  allusion,  therefore,  the  dying 
man— ^or  death  was  much  nearer  to  Spike  than  even 
he  supposed,  though  he  no  longer  hoped  for  his  own 
recovery — when  Jack  made  this  allusion,  then,  the 
dying  man  was  a  good  deal  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
it.  He  saw  no  particular  harm  in  making  the  best 
bargain  he  could ;  nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  under- 
stand why  he  might  not  dispose  of  any  thing  he  pos- 
sessed for  the  highest  price  that  was  to  be  had.  Still 
he  answered  in  an  apologetic  sort  of  way. 

^*  The  brig  was  old,  I  acknowledge,"  he  said,  "  but 
she  was  strong,  and  might  have  run  a  long  time. 
I  only  spoke  of  her  capture  as  a  thing  likely  to  take 
place  soon,  if  the  Mexicans  got  her;  so  that  her 
qualities  were  of  no  great  account,  unless  it  might  be 
her  speed — and  that  you  know  was  excellent,  Jack.'* 

"  And  you  regret  that  brig,  Stephen  Spike,  lying  as 
you  do  on  your  death- bed,  more  than  any  thing  else." 

"  Not  as  much  as  I  do  pretty  Rose  Budd,  Jack ; 
Rosy  is  so  delightful  to  look  at !" 

The  muscles  of  Jack  s  luce  twitched  a  little,  and 
she  looked  deeply  mortified ;  for,  to  own  the  truth, 
she  hoped  that  the  conversation  had  so  far  turned  her 
delinquent  husband's  thoughts  to  the  past,  as  to  have 
revived  in  him  some  of  his  former  interest  in  herself. 
It  is  true,  he  still  believed  her  dead ;  but  this  was  a 
circumstance  Jack  overlooked — so  hard  is  it  to  hear 
the  praises  of  a  rival,  and  be  just.  She  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  being  more  explicit,  and  determined  at  once 
to  come  to  the  point. 

'^  Stephen  Spike,"  she  said,  steadily,  drawing  near  to 
the  bed-side,  '*  you  should  be  told  the  truth,  when  you 
are  heard  thus  extolling  the  good  looks  of  Rose  Budd, 
with  ]ess  than  eighl-and-forty  hours  of  life  remaining. 
Mary  Swash  did  not  die,  as  you  have  supposed,  three 
years  a'ter  you  desarted  her,  but  is  living  at  this  mo- 
ment. Ilad  you  read  the  letter  I  gave  you  in  the 
boat,  just  before  you  made  me  jump  into  the  sea, 
that  would  have  told  you  where  she  is  to  be  found." 

Spike  stared  at  the  speaker  intently ;  and  when  her 
cracked  voice  ceased,  his  look  was  that  of  a  man 
who  was  terrified  as  well  as  bewildered.  This  did  not 
arise  still  from  any  gleamings  o(  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  but  from  the  .soreness  with  which  his  conscience 
pricked  him,  when  he  heard  that  his  much-wronged 
wife  was  alive.  He  fancied,  with  a  vivid  and  rapid 
glance  at  the  probabilities,  all  that  a  woman  aban- 
doned would  be  likely  to  endure  in  the  course  of  so 
many  long  and  sufiering  years. 

"Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say,  Jack?  You 
would  n't  take  advantage  of  my  situation  to  tell  me 
an  untruth?" 

"  As  certain  of  it  as  of  my  own  existence.    I  have 
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seen  her  quite  lately—- talked  with  her  of  you — in 
short,  she  is  now  at  Key  West,  knows  your  state, 
and  has  a  wife's  feelings  to  oome  to  your  bed-side." 

Notwitbiitandlng  all  this,  and  the  many  gleamings 
he  had  had  of  the  facts  during  their  late  intercourse  on 
board  the  brig,  Spike  did  not  guess  at  the  truth.  He 
appeared  astounded,  and  his  terror  seemed  to  increase. 

"  I  have  another  thing  to  tell  you,"  continued  Jack, 
pausing  but  a  moment  to  collect  her  own  thoughts. 
"  Jack  Tier— the  real  Jack  Tier— he  who  sailed  with 
you  of  old,  and  whom  you  led  ashore  at  the  same 
time  you  desarted  your  wife,  did  die  of  the  feyer, 
as  you  was  told,  in  eight-and-forty  hours  a'ter  the 
brig  went  to  sea." 

"Then  who,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  are  you? 
How  came  you  to  hail  by  another's  name  as  well  as 
by  another  sex?" 

"What  could  a  woman  do,  whose  husband  had  de- 
sarted her  in  a  strange  land?" 

*'  That  is  remarkable !  So  you  We  been  married  ?  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  possible;  and  your  hus- 
band desarted  you,  too.  Well,  such  things  do  happen." 


Jack  now  felt  a  severe  pang.  She  could  not  but 
see  that  her  ungainly — we  had  almost  said  her  un- 
earthly appearance — ^prevented  the  captain  from  even 
yet  suspecting  the  truth;  and  the  meaning  of  his 
language  was  not  easily  to  be  mistaken,  That  any 
one  should  have  married  her,  seemed  to  her  husband 
as  improbable  as  it  was  probable  he  would  run  away 
from  her  as  soon  as  it  was  in  his  power  after  the 
ceremony. 

"  Stephen  Spike,"  resumed  Jack,  solemnly,  "  J  am 
Mary  Swash — I  wax  your  wife '." 

Spike  started  in  his  bed ;  then  he  buried  his  face  in 
the  coverlet — and  he  actually  groaned.  In  bittemesd 
of  spirit  the  woman  turned  away  and  wept.  Her 
feelings  had  been  blunted  by  misfortune  and  the 
collisions  of  a  selfish  world;  but  enough  of  former 
self  remained  to  make  this  the  hardest  of  all  the  blown 
she  had  ever  received.  Her  husband,  dying  as  he  was, 
as  he  must  and  did  know  himself  to  be,  shrunk  from 
one  of  her  appearance,  unsexed  as  she  had  become 
by  habits,  and  changed  by  years  and  suffering. 

[To  be  eotttintif<l. 


AN     HOUR. 


BT  7.  BATARD  TA.TLOB. 


I  'vx  left  the  keen,  cold  winds  to  blow 

Around  the  sammitB  bare  ; 
My  tunny  pathway  to  the  sea 

Winds  downward,  green  and  fair, 
And  bright-leaved  branches  toss  and  glow 

Upon  the  buoyant  air  ! 

The  fern  its  fragrant  plnniage  droops 

O'er  mosses,  crisp  and  gray. 
Where  on  the  shaded  crags  I  sit, 

Beside  the  cataract's  spray. 
And  watch  the  far-<^,  shining  sails 

Go  down  the  sunny  bay  ! 

I  »ve  left  the  wintry  winds  of  life 

On  barren  hearts  to  blow — 
The  anguish  and  the  gnawing  care. 

The  silent,  shuddering  wo  ! 
Across  the  balmy  sea  of  dreams 

My  spirit-barque  shall  go. 

Learned  not  the  breeze  its  fairy  lore 
Where  sweetest  measures  throng  ? 

A  ninidcn  sings,  beside  the  stream. 
Some  chorus;  wild  and  long, 

Mingling  and  blending  with  its  roar, 
Like  rainbows  turned  to  song  ! 

I  bear  it,  like  a  strain  that  sweeps 

The  confines  of  a  dream ; 
Now  fading  into  silent  space. 

Now  with  a  flashuig  gleam 
Of  triumph,  ringing  through  the  deeps 

Of  forest,  dell  and  stream  * 

Away  !  away !    I  hear  the  horn 

Among  the  hills  of  Spain : 
The  old,  chivalric  glory  fires 

Her  warrior-hearts  again ! 
Uo !  how  their  banners  light  the  room, 

Along  Grenada's  plain ! 


I  hear  the  hymns  of  holy  faith 

The  red  Crusaders  sang. 
And  the  silver  horn  of  Ron^eval, 

That  o'er  the  lecbir  rang 
When  prince  and  kaiser  through  the  fray 

To  the  paladin's  rescue  sprang  ! 

A  beam  of  burning  light  I  hold  ! — 

My  good  Damascus  brand, 
And  the  jet-black  charger  that  I  ride 

Was  foaled  in  the  Arab  land, 
And  a  hundred  horsemen,  mailed  in  steel, 

Follow  my  bold  command  ! 


Through  royal  cities  speeds  onr 
The  minster-bells  are  rung; 

The  loud,  rejoicing  trumpets  peal, 
The  bottle-flags  are  swung, 

And  sweet,  sweet  li{>s  of  ladies  praise 
The  chieftain,  brave  and  young. 

And  now,  in  bright  Provencal  bowers, 

A  minstrel-knight  am  I : 
A  gentle  bosom  on  my  own 

Throbs  back  its  ecstasy  ; 
A  cheek,  as  fair  as  the  almond  flowers, 

Thrills  to  my  lips'  reply ! 

I  tread  the  fanes  of  wondrous  Rome, 
Crowned  with  immortal  bay, 

And  myriads  throng  the  Capitol 
To  bear  my  lofty  lay, 

While,  sonnding  o'er  the  Tiber's  foam, 
Their  shoutings  peal  away  ! 

Oh,  triumph  such  as  this  were  worth 

The  poet's  doom  of  pain, 
Whose  hours  are  brazen  on  the  earth. 

But  golden  in  the  brain : 
I  close  the  starry  gate  of  dreams, 

And  walk  the  dust  again ! 


i  i 


POWER    OF    BEAUTY, 

AND     A     PLAIN     MAN'S     LOVE. 


BT  N.  P.  WILLIS. 


That  the  truths  arrived  at  by  the  unaccredited 
short  road  of  *'  magnetism"  had  better  be  stripped 
of  theix  technical  phraseology,  and  set  down  as  the 
gradual  discoveries  of  science  and  experience,  is  a 
policy  opon  which  acts  many  a  sagacious  believer 
in  "  clairvoyance."  Doubtless,  too,  there  is,  here 
and  there,  a  wise  man,  who  is  glad  enough  to  pierce, 
with  the  eyes  of  an  incredible  agent,  the  secrets 
about-  him,  and  let  the  world  give  him  credit,  by 
whatever  name  they  please,  for  the  superior  know- 
ledge of  which  he  silently  takes  advantage.  I  should 
be  behind  the  time,  if  I  had  not  sounded  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  ability  and  opportunity  the  depth  of  this 
new  medium.  I  have  tried  it  on  grave  things  and 
trifles.  If  the  unveiling  which  I  am  about  to  record 
w^ere  oi  more  use  to  myself  than  to  others,  perhaps 
I  should  adopt  the  policy  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  and  give  the  result,  simply  as  my  own 
shrewd  lesson  learned  in  reading  the  female  heart. 
But  the  truths  I  unfold  will  instruct  the  few  who 
need  and  can* appreciate  them,  while  the  whole 
subject  is  not  of  general  importance  enough  to  bring 
down  cavilers  upon  the  credibility  of  their  source. 
I  thus  get  rid  of  a  very  detestable  though  sometimes 
necessary  evil,  ("  qui  ueseit  disaimulars  neseit 
viver^i"  says  the  Latin  sage,)  that  of  shining  by  any 
light  that  is  not  absolutely  my  own. 

I  am  a  very  plain  man  in  my  personal  appear- 
ance— «o  plain  that  a  common  observer,  if  informed 
that  there  w&b  a  woman  who  had  a  fancy  for  my 
peculiar  type,  would  wonder  that  I  was  not  thank- 
fully put  to  rest  for  life  as  a  seeker  after  love— a 
second  miracle  of  the  kind  being  a  very  slender 
probability.  It  is  not  in  beauty  that  the  taste  for 
beauty  alone  resides,  however.  In  early  youth  my 
soul,  like  the  mirror  of  Cydippe,  retained,  with 
enamored  fidelity,  the  image  of  female  loveliness 
copied  in  the  clear  truth  of  its  appreciation,  and  the 
passion  for  it  had  become,  insensibly,  the  thirst  of 
my  life,  before  I  thought  of  it  as  more  than  an  in- 
toxicating study.  To  be  loved — myself  beloved — 
by  a  creature  made  in  one  of  the  diviner  moulds  o{ 
woman,  was,  however,  a  dream  that  shaped  itself 
into  waking  distinctness  at  last,  and  from  that  hour 
I  took  up  the  clogging  weight  of  personal  disadvan- 
tages, to  which  I  had  hitherto  unconsciously  been 
chained,  and  bore  it  heavily  in  the  race  which  the 
well-favored  ran  as  eagerly  as  I. 

I  am  not  to  recount,  here,  the  varied  experiences 
of  my  search,  the  world  over,  after  beauty  and  its 
smile.  It  is  a  search  on  which  all  travelers  are 
more  than  half  bent,  let  them  name  as  they  please 


their  professed  errand  in  far  countries.  The  coldest 
scholar  in  art  will  better  remember  a  living  face  of 
a  new  cast  of  expression,  met  in  the  gallery  of  Flo- 
rence, than  the  best  work  of  Michael  Angelo, 
whose  genius  he  has  crossed  an  ocean  to  study ; 
and  a  fair  shoulder  crowded  against  the  musical 
pilgrim,  in  the  Capella  Sistiera,  will  be  taken  surer 
into  his  soul's  inner  memory  than  the  best  outdoing 
of  "  the  sky-lark  taken  up  into  heaven,"  by  the 
ravishing  reach  of  the  Miserere.    Is  it  not  true  ? 

There  can  hardly  be  now,  I  think,  a  style  of  fe- 
male beauty  of  which  I  have  not  appreciated  the 
meaning  and  comparative  enchantment,  nor  a  de- 
gree of  that  sometimes  more  elective  thing  than 
beauty  itself— its  expression  breathing  through  fea- 
tures otherwise  unlovely — that  I  have  not  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  weigh  and  store  truthfully 
in  remembrance.  The  taste  forever  refines  in  the 
study  of  woman.  We  return  to  what,  with  imma- 
ture e^-e,  we  at  first  rejected;  we  intensify,  im- 
measurably, our  worship  of  the  few  who  wear  on 
their  foreheads  the  star  of  supreme  loveliness,  con- 
fessed pure  and  perfect  by  all  beholders  alike ;  we 
detect  it  under  surfaces  which  become  transparent 
only  with  tenderness  or  enthusiasm ;  we  separate 
the  work  of  Nature's  material  chisel  from  the  re- 
sistless and  warm  expansion  of  the  soul  st^elling 
its  proportions  to  fill  out  the  shape  it  is  to  tenant 
hereafter.  Led  by  the  purest  study  of  true  beauty, 
the  eager  mind  passes  on  from  the  shrine  where  it 
lingered  to  the  next  of  whose  greater  brightness  it 
becomes  aware ;  and  this  is  the  secret  of  one  kind 
of  "  inconstancy  in  love,"  which  should  be  named 
apart  from  the  variableness  of  those  seekers  of 
novelty,  who,  from  unconscious  self-contempt, 
value  nothing  they  have  had  the  power  to  win. 

An  unsuspecled  student  of  beauty,  I  passed  years 
of  loiterings  in  the  living  galleries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and,  like  self-punishing  misers  in  all  kinds  of 
amassings,  stored  up  boundlessly  more  than,  with 
the  best  trained  senses,  I  could  have  found  the  life 
to  enjoy.  Of  course  I  had  a  first  advantage,  of  dan- 
gerous facility,  in  my  unhappy  plainness  of  person 
— ^the  alarm-guard  that  surrounds  every  beautiful 
woman  in  every  country  of  the  world — letting  sleep 
at  my  approach  the  cautionary  reserve  which  pre- 
sents bayonet  so  promptly  to  the  good-looking. 
Even  with  my  worship  avowed,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  grateful  regard  which  a  woman  of  fine 
quality  always  returns  for  elevated  and  unexacting 
admiration  I  was  still  left  with  such  privilege  of 
access  as  is  granted  to  the  family-gossip,  or  to  an 
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innocuous  uncle,  and  it  is  of  such  a  passion,  rashly 
nurtured  under  this  protection  of  an  improbability, 
that  I  propose  to  tell  the  ifiner  story. 

PART  II. 

I  was  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca  during  a  season  made 
gay  by  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
agreeable  and  accessible  court  of  Tuscany.  The 
material  for  my  untiring  study  was  in  abundance, 
yet  it  was  all  of  the  worldly  character  which  the 
attractions  of  the  place  would  naturally  draw  to- 
gether, and  my  homage  had  but  a  choice  between 
difierences  of  display,  in  the  one  pursuit  of  admira- 
tion. In  my  walks  through  the  romantic  mountain- 
paths  of  the  neighborhood,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  deep-down  river  that  threads  the  ravine  above 
the  village,  I  had  oAen  met,  meantime,  a  lady  ac- 
companied by  a  well-bred  and  scholar-like  looking 
man ;  and  though  she  invariably  dropped  her  veil 
at  my  approach,  her  admirable  movement,  as  she 
walked,  or  stooped  to  pick  a  flower,  betrayed  that 
conscious  possession  of  beauty  and  habitual  con- 
fidence in  her  ovra  grace  and  elegance,  which  as- 
sured me  of  attractions  worth  taking  trouble  to 
know.  By  one  of  those  <^  unavoidable  accidents" 
which  any  respectable  guardian  angel  will  con- 
trive, to  oblige  one,  I  was  a  visiter  to  the  gentle- 
man and  lady — father  and  daughter — soon  after  my 
curiosity  had  framed  the  desire ;  and  in  her  I  found 
a  marvel  of  beauty,  from' which  I  looked  in  vain 
for  my  usual  escape — ^that  of  placing  the  ladder  of 
my  heart  against  a  loAier  and  fairer. 

Mr.  Wangrave  was  one  of  those  English  gentle- 
men who  would  not  exchange  the  name  of  an 
ancient  and  immemorially  wealthy  family  for  any 
title  that  their  country  could  give  them,  and  he  used 
this  shield  of  modest  honor  simply  to  protect  himself 
in  the  enjoyment  of  habits,  freed,  as  far  as  refine- 
ment and  culture  could  do  it,  from  the  burthens  and 
intrusions  of  life  above  and  below  him.  He  was 
ceaselessly  educating  himself—like  a  man  whose 
whole  life  was  only  too  brief  an  apprenticeship  to 
a  higher  existence — and,  with  an  invalid  but  intel- 
lectual and  lovely  wife,  and  a  daughter  who  seemed 
unconscious  that  she  could  love,  and  who  kept  gay 
pace  with  her  yotithful-hearted  father  in  his  lighter 
branches  of  knowledge,  his  family  sufficed  to  itself, 
and  had  determined  so  to  continue  while  abroad. 
The  society  of  no  Continental  watering-place  has  a 
very  good  name,  and  they  were  there  for  climate 
and  seclusion.  With  two  ladies,  who  seemed  to 
occupy  the  places  and  estimation  of  friends,  (but  who 
were  probably  the  paid  nurse  and  companion  to  the 
invalid,)  and  a  kind-hearted  old  secretary  to  Mr. 
Wangrave,  whose  duties  consisted  in  being  as 
happy  as  he  could  possibly  be,  their  circle  was 
large  enough,  and  it  contained  elements  enough — 
except  only,  perhaps,  the  riveilU  that  was  wanting 
for  the  apparently  slumbering  heart  of  Siephania. 

A  month  after  my  first  call  upon  the  Wangraves, 
I  joined  them  on  their  journey  to  Vallambrosa,  where 
they  proposed  to  take  refuge  from  the  sultry  coming 


of  the  Italian  autumn.  My  happiness  would  not 
have  been  arranged  aAer  the  manner  of  thi«  world's 
happiness,  if  I  had  been  the  only  addition  to  tbeir 
party  up  the  mountain.  They  had  received  ^iih 
open  arms,  a  few  days  before  leaving  Lucca,  a 
young  man  from  the  neighborhood  of  their  own 
home,  and  who,  I  saw  with  half  a  glance,  w^as  ihe 
very  Eidolon  and  type  of  what  Mr.  Wangrave 
would  desire  as  a  fitting  match  for  his  daughter. 
From  the  allusions  to  him  that  had  preceded  his 
coming,  I  had  learned  that  he  was  the  heir  to  a 
brilliant  fortune,  and  was  coming  to  his  old  friends 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  appointment  to  a  cap- 
taincy in  the  Queen^s  Guards—as  pretty  a  case  of 
an  "  irresistible'*  as  could  well  have  been  com- 
pounded for  expectation.  And  when  he  came—the 
absolute  model  oi  a  youth  of  noble  beauty— all  frank- 
ness, good  manners,  joyooaness,  and  confidence,  I 
summoned  courage  to  look  alternately  at  Stephania 
and  him,  and  the  hope,  the  daring  hope  that  I  had 
never  yet  named  to  myself,  but  which  was  already 
master  of  my  heart,  and  its  every  pulse  and  capa- 
bility, dropped  prostrate  and  lifeless  in  my  bosom. 
If  he  did  but  ofiler  her  the  life-minute  of  love,  of 
which  I  would  give  ber,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  the 
same  price,  an  eternity  of  countless  existences— 
if  he  should  but  give  her  a  careless  word,  where  I 
could  wring  a  passionate  utterance  out  of  the  aching 
blood  of  my  very  heart — she  must  needs  be  his. 
She  would  be  a  star  else  that  would  resign  an  orbit 
in  the  fair  sky,  to  illumine  a  dim  cave ;  a  flower 
that  would  rather  bloom  on  a  bleak  nft>or,  than  in  the 
garden  of  a  king — for,  with  such  crushing  com- 
parisons, did  I  irresistibly  see  myself  as  I  remem- 
bered my  own  shape  and  features,  and  my  far 
humbler  fortunes  than  his,  standing  in  her  presence 
beside  him. 

Oh !  how  every  thing  contributed  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  that  young  man.  How  the  mellow  and 
harmonizing  tenderness  oi  the  light  of  the  Italian 
sky  gave  sentiment  to  his  oval  cheek,  depth  to  his 
gray-blue  eye,  meaning  to  their  overfolding  and 
thick-fringed  lashes.  Whatever  he  said  with  his 
finely-cut  lips,  was  looked  into  twenty  times  its 
meaning  by  the  beauty  of  their  motion  in  that  languid 
atmosphere — an  atmosphere  that  seemed  only 
breathed  for  his  embellishment  and  Stephania's. 
Every  posture  he  took  seemed  a  happy  and  rare  ac- 
cident, which  a  painter  should  have  been  there  to 
see.  The  sunsets,  the  moonlight,  the  chance  back- 
ground and  fore-ground,  o(  \  ines  and  rocks — every 
thing  seemed  in  conspiracy  to  heighten  his  efiect, 
and  make  of  him  a  faultless  picture  of  a  lover. 

"Every  thing,"  did  I  say?  Yes,  «?#»  mysfiff— 
for  my  uncomely  face  and  form  were  such  a  foil  to 
his  beauty  as  a  skillful  artist  would  have  introduced 
to  heighten  it  when  all  other  art  was  exhausted, 
and  every  one  saw  it  except  Stephania ;  and  little 
they  knew  how,  with  perceptions  far  quicker  than 
theirs,  I  felt  their  recognition  of  this,  in  the  degree 
of  softer  kindness  in  which  they  unconsciously  spoke 
to  me.  They  pitied  me,  and  without  recognising 
their  own  thought— 4br  it  was  a  striking  instance  of 
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ihe  difference  in  the  gifts  of  nature — one  man  looking 
scarce  possible  to  love,  and  beside  him,  another, 
of  the  same  age,  to  whose  mere  first-seen  beauty, 
without  a  word  from  his  lips,  any  heart  would  seem 
unnatural  not  to  leap  in  passionate  surrender. 

We  were  the  best  of  sudden  friends,  Palgray  and 
I.  He,  like  the  rest,  walked  only  the  outer  vesti- 
bule of  the  sympathies,  viewlessly  deepening  and 
extending,  hour  by  hour,  in  that  frank  and  joyous 
circle.  The  interlinkings  of  soul,  which  need  no 
language,  and  which  go  on,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
while  we  talk  with  friends,  are  so  strangely  un- 
thought  of  by  the  careless  and  happy.  He  saw  in 
rae  no  counter- worker  to  his  influence.  I  was  to 
him  but  a  -well-bred  and  extremely  plain  man,  who 
tranquilly  submitted  to  forego  all  the  first  prizes 
of  life,  content  if  I  could  contribute  to  society  in 
it8  unexcited  voids,  and  receive  in  return  only 
the  freedom  of  its  outer  intercourse,  and  its  friendly 
esteem.  But,  oh !  it  was  not  in  the  same  world  that 
he  and  I  knew  Stephania.  He  approached  her  from 
the  world  in  whose  most  valued  excellences,  beauty 
and  wealth,  he  was  pre-eminently  gifted — I,  from  the 
viewless  world,  in  which  I  had  at  least  more  skill 
and  know^ledge.  In  the  month  that  I  had  known 
her  before  he  came,  I  had  sedulously  addressed 
myself  to  a  character  within  her,  of  which  Palgray 
had  not  even  a  conjecture  ;  and  there  was  but  one 
danger  of  his  encroachment  on  the  ground  I  had 
gained — ^her  imagination  might  supply  in  him  the 
nobler  temple  of  soul-worship,  which  was  still  un- 
built, and  which  would  never  be  builded  except  by 
pangs  such  as  he  was  little  likely  to  feel  in  the  un- 
deepening  channel  of  happiness.  He  did  not  notice 
that  /  never  spoke  to  her  in  the  same  key  of  voice 
to  which  the  conversation  of  others  was  attuned. 
lie  saw  not  that,  while  she  turned  to  him  with  a 
smile  as  a  preparation  to  listen,  she  heard  my  voice 
as  if  her  attention  had  been  arrested  by  distant 
music — ^with  no  change  in  her  features  except  a  look 
more  earnest.  She  would  have  called  him  to  look 
with  her  at  a  glowing  sunset,  or  to  point  out  a  new 
comer  in  the  road  from  the  village;  but  if  the  moon 
had  gone  suddenly  into  a  cloud  and  saddened  the 
face  of  the  landscape,  or  if  the  wind  had  sounded 
mournfully  through  the  trees,  as  she  looked  out  upon 
the  night,  she  would  have  spoken  of  that  first  to  m«. 


PART  ni. 

I  am  flying  over  the  track,  of  what  was  to  me  a 
torrent — outlining  its  course  by  alighting  upon,  here 
and  there,  a  point  where  it  turned  or  lingered. 

The  reader  has  been  to  Vallambrosa — if  not  once 
as  a  pilgrim,  at  least  often  with  writers  of  travels  in 
Italy.  The  usages  of  the  convent  are  familiar  to 
all  memories — their  lodging  of  the  gentlemen  of  a 
party  in  cells  of  their  own  monastic  privilege,  and 
giving  to  the  ladies  less  sacred  hospitalities,  in  a 
secular  building  of  meaner  and  unconsecrated  archi- 
tecture. (So,  oh,  mortifying  brotherhood,  you  shut 
otfyour  only  chance  of  entertaining  angels  unaware !) 

Not  permitted  to  eat  with  the  ladies  while  on  the 
9* 


holy  mountain,  Mr.  Wangrave  and  his  secretary,  and 
Palgray  and  I,  fed  at  the  table  with  the  aristocratic 
monks — (for  they  are  the  aristocrats  of  European 
holiness,  these  monks  of  Vallambrosa.)  It  was  some- 
what a  relief  to  me,  to  be  separated  with  my  rival 
from  the  party  in  the  feminine  refectory,  even  for 
the  short  space  of  a  meal-time ;  for  the  all-day  suf- 
fering of  presence  with  an  unconscious  trampler  on 
my  heart-strings,  and  in  circumstances  where  all  the 
triumphs  were  his  own,  were  more  than  my  intan- 
gible hold  upon  hope  could  well  enable  me  to  bear. 
I  was  happiest,  therefore,  when  I  was  out  of  the 
presence  of  her  to  be  near  whom  was  all  for  which 
my  life  was  worth  having;  and  when  we  sat  down 
at  the  long  and  bare  table,  with  the  thoughtful  and 
ashen-cowled  company,  sad  as  I  was,  it  was  an 
opiate  sadness — a  suspension  from  self-mastery, 
imder  torture  which  others  took  to  be  pleasure. 

The  temperature  of  the  mountain-air  was  just  such 
as  to  invite  us  to  never  enter  doors  except  to  eat 
and  sleep;  and  breakfasting  at  convent-hours,  we 
passed  the  long  day  in  rambling  up  the  ravines  and 
through  the  sombre  forests,  drawing,  botanizing,  and 
conversing  in  group  around  some  spot  of  exquisite 
natural  beauty ;  and  all  of  the  party,  myself  excepted, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  un-dissenting,  common  desire 
to  contrive  opportunity  for  the  love-making  of  Pal- 
gray and  Stephania.  And,  bitter  though  it  was,  in 
each  particular  instance,  to  accept  a  hint  from  one 
and  another,  and  stroll  ofl",  leaving  the  confessed 
lovers  alone  by  some  musical  water-fall,  or  in  the 
secluded  and  twilight  dimness  of  some  curve  in  an 
overhanging  ravine — ^places  where  only  to  breathe 
is  to  love— I  still  felt  an  instinctive  prompting  to 
rather  anticipate  than  wait  for  these  reminders,  she 
alone  knowing  what  it  cost  me  to  be  without  her  in 
that  delicious  wilderness ;  and  Palgray,  as  well  as  I 
could  judge,  having  a  mind  out  of  harmony  with 
both  the  wilderness  and  her. 

He  loved  her— -loved  her  as  well  as  most  women 
need  to  be,  or  know  that  they  can  be  loved.  But  he 
was  too  happy,  too  prosperous,  too  universally  be* 
loved,  to  love  well.  He  was  a  man,  with  all  his 
beauty,  more  likely  to  be  fascinating  to  his  own  sex 
than  to  hers,  for  the  women  who  love  best,  do  not  love 
in  the  character  they  live  in ;  and  his  out-of-doors  heart, 
whose  joyfulness  was  so  contagious,  and  whose  bold 
impulses  were  so  manly  and  o^en,  contented  itself 
with  gay  homage,  and  left  unplummeted  the  sweetest 
as  well  as  deepest  wells  of  the  thoughtful  tenderness 
of  woman. 

To  most  observers,  Stephania  Wangrave  would 
have  seemed  only  born  to  be  gay— Ihe  mere  habk  of 
being  happy  having  made  its  life-long  imprint  upon 
her  expression  of  countenance,  and  all  of  her  nature, 
that  would  be  legible  to  a  superficial  reader,  being 
brought  out  by  the  warm  translucence  of  her  smiles. 
But  while  I  bad  seen  this,  in  the  first  hour  of  my 
study  of  her,  I  was  too  advanced  in  my  knowledge 
(of  such  works  of  nature  as  encroach  on  the  models 
of  Heaven)  not  to  know  this  to  be  a  light  veil  over 
a  picture  of  melancholy  meaning.  Sadness  was  the 
tone  of  her  mind's  inner  coloring.    Tears  were  the 
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subterranean  river  upon  which  her  soul's  bark  floated 
with  the  mo9t  ioved  freight  of  her  thought's  accumu- 
lation— the  sunny  waters  of  joy,  where  alone  she 
was  thought  to  voyage,  being  the  tide  on  which 
her  heart  embarked  no  venture,  and  which  seemed 
to  her  triflingly  gari&^h  and  even  profaning  to  the 
hallowed  delicacy  of  the  inner  nature. 

It  was  so  strange  to  me  that  Palgray  did  not  see 
this  through  every  lineament  <^  her  marvelous 
beauty.  There  was  a  glow  under  her  skin,  but  no 
color — an  eflect  of  paleness — fair  as  the  lotus-leaf, 
but  warmer  and  brighter,  and  which  came  through 
the  alabaster  fineness  of  the  grain,  like  something 
the  eye  cannot  define,  but  which  we  know  by  some 
spirit-perception  to  be  the  effluence  of  purer  exist- 
ence, the  breathing  through,  as  it  were,  of  the  lumi- 
nous tenanting  of  an  angel.  To  this  glowing  pale- 
ness, with  golden  hair,  I  never  had  seen  united  any 
but  a  disposition  of  predominant  melancholy;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  dull  indeed  otherwise  to  read  it. 
But  there  were  other  betrayals  of  the  same  inner 
nature  of  Stephania.  Her  lips,  cut  with  the  fine 
tracery  of  the  penciling  upon  a  tulip-cup,  were  of  a 
slender  and  delicate  fullne:<s,  expressive  of  a  mind 
which  took — (of  the  sense**) — only  so  much  life  as 
would  hold  down  the  spirit  during  its  probation ;  and 
when  this  spiritual  mouth  was  at  rest,  no  painter 
has  ever  drawn  lips  on  which  lay  more  of  the  un- 
utterable pensiveness  of  beauty  which  we  dream  to 
have  been  Mary's,  in  the  childhood  of  Jesus.  A 
tear  in  the  heart  was  the  instinctive  answer  to 
Stephania's  every  lodk  when  she  did  not  smile;  and 
her  large,  soft,  slowly- lifting  eyes,  were  to  any 
ele^-ated  perception,  it  seemed  tome,  most  eloquent 
o(  tenderness  as  tearful  as  it  was  unfathomable  and 
angelic. 

I  shall  have  failed,  however,  in  portraying  truly 
the  being  of  whom  I  am  thus  privileged  to  hold  the 
likeness  in  my  memory,  if  the  reader  fancies  her  to 
have  nurtured  her  pensive  disposition  at  the  expense 
of  a  just  value  for  real  life,  or  a  full  development 
of  womanly  feelings.  It  was  a  i)ecu1iarity  of  her 
beauty,  to  my  eye,  that,  with  all  her  earnest  leaning 
toward  a  thoughtful  existence,  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  one  vein  beneath  her  pearly  skin,  not  one 
wavy  line  in  her  fauhless  person,  that  did  not  lend 
its  proportionate  conscioasnessio  her  breathmg  sense 
of  life.  Her  bust*  was  of  the  slightest  fulhiess 
which  the  sculptor  would  choose  for  the  embodying 
of  his  ideal  of  the  best  blending  of  modesty  with 
complete  beauty;  and  her  throat  and  arms— oh,  with 
what  an  inexpressible  pathos  of  loveliness,  so  to 
speak,  was  moulded,  under  an  infantine  dewiness  of 
surface,  their  delicate  undulations.  No  one  could 
be  in  her  presence  without  acknowledging  the  per- 
fection of  her  form  as  a  woman,  and  rendering  the 
passionate  yet  subdued  homage  whiclv  the  purest 
beauty  fulfills  its  human  errand  by  inspiring ;  but, 
while  Palgray  made  the  halo  which  surrounded  her 
outward  beauty  the  whole  orbit  of  his  appreciation, 
and  made  of  it,  too,  the  measure  of  the  circle  o( 
topics  he  chose  to  talk  upon,  there  was  still  another 
and  far  wider  ring  of  light  about  her,  which  he  lived 


in  too  dazzling  a  gayety  of  his  own  to  sec— a  baio 
of  a  mind  more  beautiful  than  the  body  which  shut 
it  in ;  and  in  this  intellectual  orbit  of  guidance  lo 
interchange  of  mind,  with  manifold  deeper  and  higher 
reach  than  Fblgray's,  upon  whatever  topic  chanced 
to  occur,  revolved  I,  around  her  who  was  the  love- 
liest and  most  gifted  of  all  the  human  beings  1  had 
been  privileged  to  meet. 

PART  IV. 

The  month  was  expiring  at  Vallambroaa,  but  I  had 
not  mingled,  for  that  length  of  time,  with  a  fraternity 
of  thoughtful  men,  without  recognition  of  »ome  o( 
that  working  of  spontaneous  and  elective  ma^eiiyin 
to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  previous  part  of  thi^ 
story.  Opposite  me,  at  the  table  of  the  convent  re- 
fectory, had  sat  a  taciturn  monk,  whose  influence  I 
felt  from  the  first  day— a  stronger  consciousness  o( 
his  presence,  that  is  to  say,  than  of  any  one  of  the 
other  monks— though  he  did  not  seem  particularly 
to  observe  me,  and  till  recently  had  scarce  spoken 
to  me  at  all.  He  was  a  man  of  perhape  fiAy  years 
of  age,  with  the  countenance  of  one  who  had  suf- 
fered and  gained  a  victory  of  contemplatioo — a  look- 
as  if  no  sufliering  could  be  new  to  him,  and  before 
whom  no  riddle  of  human  vicissitudes  could  stay 
unread;  but  over  all  this  penetration  and  sagacity 
was  difl'used  a  cast  of  genial  philanthropy  and  good- 
fellowship  which  told  of  his  forgiveness  of  the  world 
for  what  he  had  suflered  in  it.  With  a  cariosity 
more  at  leisure,  I  should  have  sought  him  out,  and 
joined  him  in  his  walks  to  know  more  of  him ;  but 
spiritually  acquainted  though  I  felt  we  had  become, 
I  VTas  far  too  busy  with  head  and  heart  for  any  inter- 
course, except  it  had  a  bearing  on  the  struggle  for 
love  that  I  was,  to  all  appearance,  so  hopelessly 
making. 

Preparations  were  beginning  for  departure,  and 
with  the  morrow,  or  the  day  after,  I  was  to  take  my 
way  to  Venice — ^my  friends  bound  to  Sw^itserland 
and  England,  and  propriety  not  permitting  me  to 
seek  another  move  in  their  company.  The  evening 
on  which  this  was  made  clear  to  me,  was  one  of 
those  continuations  of  day  into  night  made  by  the 
brightness  of  a  full  Italian  moon;  and  Fkl^ray, 
whose  face,  troubled,  for  the  first  time,  betrayed  to 
me  that  he  was  at  a  crisis  of  his  fate  with  Stephania, 
evidently  looked  forward  to  this  gloWin^  night  as 
the  favorable  atmpspherein  which  he  might  urge  his 
suit,  with  natitfe  pleading  in  his  behalf.  The  reluc- 
tance and  evident  irresolution  of  his  daughter  puzzled 
Mr.  Wangrave— for  he  had  no  doubt  that  she  loved 
Palgray,  and  his  education  of  her  head  and  heart 
gave  him  no  clue  to  any  principle  of  coquettishness, 
or  willingness  to  give  pain,  for  the  pleasure  of  an 
exercise  of  power.  Her  mother,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  were  aware  of  the  mystery  that 
hung  over  the  suit  of  the  young  guardsman,  but  they 
were  all  alike  discreet,  while  distressed,  and  con- 
fined their  interference  to  the  removal  of  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  lovers  being  together,  and  the 
avoidance  of  any  topics  gay  enough  to  change  the 
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key  of  her  spirits  from  the  natural  softness  of  the 
evening. 

Vespers  were  over,  and  the  sad^colored  figures  of 
the  monks  were  gliding  indolently  here  and  there, 
and  Siepbania,  with  Palgray  beside  her,  stood  a  little 
apart  from  the  group  at  the  door  of  the  secular  refec- 
tory, looking  off  at  the  fading  purple  of  the  sunset. 
I  could  not  join  her  without  crossing  rudely  the 
obvious  wishes  of  every  person  present ;  yet  for  the 
last  two  days,  I  had  scarce  found  the  opportunity  to 
exchange  a  word  with  her,  and  my  emotion  now 
was  scarce  controllable.  The  happier  lover  beside 
her,  with  his  features  heightened  in  expression  (as  I 
thought  they  never  could  be)  by  his  embarrassment 
in  wooing,  was  evidently  and  irresistibly  the  object  of 
her  momentary  admiration.  He  offered  her  his  arm, 
and  made  a  movement  toward  the  path  off  into  the 
forest.  There  was  an  imploring  deference  infinitely 
becoming  in  his  manner,  and  see  it  she  must,  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  She  hesitated— gave  a  look  to 
where  I  stood,  which  explained  to  me  better  than  a 
world  of  language,  that  she  had  wished  at  least  to 
speak  to  me  on  this  last  evening—and,  before  the 
dimness  over  my  eyes  had  passed  away,  they 
were  gone.  Oh !  pitying  Heaven !  give  me  never 
again,  while  wrapt  in  mortal  weakness,  so  harsh 
a  pang  to  suffer. 

PART  V. 

The  convent-bell  struck  midnight,  and  there  was 
a  foot-fall  in  the  cloister  I  was  startled  by  it  out  of 
an  entire  forgetfulness  of  all  around  me,  for  I  was 
lying  on  my  bed  in  the  monastery  cell,  with  my 
hands  clasped  over  my  eyes,  as  I  had  thrown  myself 
down  on  coming  in;  and,  with  a  strange  contrariety, 
my  mind,  broken  rudely  from  its  hope,  had  flown 
to  my  far  away  home,  oblivious  of  the  benumbed 
links  that  lay  between.  A  knock  at  my  door  com- 
pleted the  return  to  my  despair,  for  with  a  look  at 
the  walls  of  my  little  chamber,  in  .the  bright  beam 
of  moonlight  that  streamed  in  at  the  narrow  window, 
I  was,  by  recognition,  again  at  Vallambrosa,  and 
Stephania,  with  an  accepted  lover's  voice  in  her  ear, 
was  again  near  me,  her  moistened  eyes  steeped 
with  Palgray 's  in  the  same  beam  of  the  all- visiting 
and  unbetraying  moon. 

Father  Ludovic  entered.  The  gentle  tone  of  his 
benedidUy  told  me  that  he  had  come  on  an  errand 
of  sympathy.  There  was  little  need  of  preliminary 
between  two  who  read  the  inner  countenance  as 
habitually  as  did  both  of  us;  and  as  briefly  as  the 
knowledge  and  present  feeling  of  each  could  be  re- 
expressed  in  words,  we  confirmed  the  spirit-mingling 
that  had  brought  him  there,  and  were  presently  as 
one.  He  had  read  truly  the  drama  of  love,  enacting 
in  the  party  of  visiters  to  his  convent,  but  his  judg- 
ment of  the  possible  termination  of  it  was  different 
from  mine. 

Fftlgray's  dormitory  was  at  the  extremity  of  the 
doister,  and  we  presently  heard  him  pass. 

"  She  is  alone,  now,"  said  Father  Ludovic,  "  I  will 
send  you  to  her." 


My  mind  had  strained  to  Stephania's  presence  with 
the  first  footsteps  that  told  me  of  their  separation ;  and 
it  needed  but  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  unlink  the  spirit- 
wings  from  my  weary  frame.  I  was  present  with  her. 

I  struggled  for  a  moment,  but  in  vain,  to  see  her 
face.  Its  expression  was  as  visible  as  my  hand  in 
the  sun,  but  no  feature.  The  mind  I  had  read  was 
close  to  me,  in  a  presence  of  consciousness ;  and,  in 
points,  here  and  there,  brighter,  bolder,  and  further- 
reaching  than  I  had  altogether  believed.  She  was 
unutterably  pure— a  spirit  without  a  spot— and  I  re- 
mained near  her  with  a  feeling  as  if  my  forehead 
were  pressed  down  to  the  palms  of  my  hands,  in 
homage  mixed  with  sorrow,  for  I  should  have  more 
recognized  this  in  my  waking  study  of  her  nature. 

A  moment  more — a  trembling  effort,  as  if  to  read 
what  were  written  to  record  my  companionship  for 
eternity— and  a  vague  image  of  myself  came  out  in 
shadow — clearer  now,  and  still  clearer,  enlarging  to 
to  the  fullness  of  her  mind.  She  thought  wholly  and 
only  of  that  image  1  then  saw,  yet  with  a  faint 
coloring  playing  to  and  from  it,  as  influences  came 
in  from  the  outer  world.  Her  eyes  were  turned  in 
upon  it  in  lost  contemplation.  But  suddenly  a  new 
thought  broke  upon  me.  I  saw  my  image,  but  it 
was  not  I,  as  I  looked  to  myself.  The  type  of  my 
countenance  was  there ;  but,  oh,  transformed  to  an 
ideal,  such  as  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  possible 
—ennobled  in  every  defective  line — ^purified  of  its 
taint  from  worldliness — inspired  with  high  aspira- 
tions—cleared of  what  it  had  become  cankered  with, 
in  its  transmission  through  countless  generations 
since  first  sent  into  the  world,  and  restored  to  a  like- 
ness of  the  angel  of  whose  illuminated  lineaments 
it  was  first  a  copy.  So  thought  Stephania  of  me. 
Thus  did  she  believe  I  truly  was.  Oh !  blessed,  and 
yet  humiliating,  trust  of  woman  !  Oh!  comparison 
of  true  and  ideal,  at  which  spirits  must  look  out  of 
heaven,  and  of  which  they  must  long,  with  aching 
pity,  to  make  ua  thus  rebukingly  aware ! 

I  felt  myself  withdrawing  from  Stephania's  pre- 
sence. There  were  tears  between  us,  which  I  could 
not  see.  I  strove  to  remain,  but  a  stronger  power 
than  my  will  was  at  work  within  me.  I  felt  my 
heart  swell  with  a  gasp,  as  -  if  death  were  bearing 
out  of  it  the  principle  of  life ;  and  my  head  dropped 
on  the  pillow  of  my  bed. 

*'Good  night,  my  son,"  said  the  low  voice  of 
Father  Ludovic,  *'I  have  willed  that  you  should  re- 
member what  you  have  seen.  Be  worthy  of  her 
love,  for  there  are  few  like  her." 

He  closed  the  door,  and  as  the  glide  of  his  sandals 
died  away  in  the  echoing  cloisters,  I  leaned  forth  to 
spread  my  expanding  heart  in  the  upward  and  bound- 
less light  of  the  moon — for  I  seemed  to  wish  never 
again  to  lose  in  the  wasteful  forgetfulness  of  sleep, 
the  consciousness  that  I  was  loved  by  Stephania. 

I  was  journeying  the  next  day,  alone,  toward 
Venice.  I  had  leA  written  adieiu  for  the  party  at 
Vallambrosa,  pleading  to  ray  friends  an  unwilling- 
ness to  bear  the  pain  of  a  formal  separation   Betwixt 
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midnight  and  morning,  boweyer,  I  had  -written  a 
parting  letter  for  Stephania,  which  I  bad  committed 
to  the  kind  envoying  of  Father  Ladovic,  and  thus 
it  ran: — 

'^  When  you  read  this,  Stephania,  I  shall  be  alone 
with  the  thought  of  you,  traveling  a  reluctant  road, 
but  still  with  a  burthen  in  my  heart  which  will  bring 
me  to  you  again,  and  which  even  now  envelopes  my 
pang  of  separation  in  a  veil  of  happiness.  I  have 
been  blessed  by  Heaven*s  mercy  with  the  power  to 
know  that  you  love  me.  Were  you  not  what  you 
are,  I  could  not  venture  to  stairde  you  thus  with  a 
truth  which,  perhaps,  you  have  hardly  confessed  in 
waking  reality  to  yourself;  but  you  are  one  of  those 
who  are  coy  of  no  truth  that  could  be  found  to  have 
Iain  without  alarm  in  your  own  bosom,  and,  with 
those  beloved  hands  pressed  together  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  clasp  of  prayer,  you  will  say,  *  yes !  I 
love  him  V 

"  I  leave  you,  now,  not  to  put  our  love  to  trial,  and 
still  less  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  to 
prepare  to  wed  you.  The  first  b  little  needed,  angels 
in  heaven  well  know.  The  second  is  a  thought 
which  will  be  in  time,  when  I  have  done  the  work 
on  which  I  am  new^ly  bent  by  the  inspiration  of  love 
— the  maidng  myself  what  you  think  me  to  he.  Oh, 
Stephania !  to  feel  encouraged,  as  God  has  given  me 
strength  to  feel,  that  I  may  yet  be  this — that  I  may 
yet  bring  you  a  soul  brought  up  to  the  standard  you 
have  raised,  and  achieve  it  by  effort  in  self-denial, 
and  by  the  works  oi  honor  and  goodness  that  are  as 
possible  to  a  man  in  obscurity  and  poverty  as  to  his 
brother  in  virealth  and  distinction — ^this  is  to  me  new 
life,  boundless  enlargement  of  sphere,  food  for  a  love 
of  which,  alas !  I  was  not  before  worthy. 

**  I  have  told  you  unreservedly  what  my  station  in 
life  is — what  my  hopes  are,  and  what  career  I  had 
marked  out  for  struggle.  I  shall  go  on  with  the 
career,  though  the  prizes  I  then  mentally  saw  have 
since  faded  in  value  almost  as  much  as  my  purpose 


is  strengthened.  Fame  and  wealth,  my  pure,  Ste- 
phania, are  to  you  as  they  now  can  only  be  to  me. 
larger  trusts  of  service  and  dmy ;  and  \f  1  hope  they 
will  come  while  other  aims  are  sought,  it  is  because 
they  will  confer  happiness  on  parents  and  friends 
v^o  mistakenly  suppose  them  necessary  to  the 
winner  of  your  heart.  I  hope  to  bring  them  to  you. 
I  know  that  I  shall  come  as  welcome  without  them. 

"  While  I  write — ^while  my  courage  and  hope  throb 
loud  in  the  pulses  of  my  bosom— I  can  think  even 
happily  of  separation.  To  leave  you,  the  better  to 
return,  is  bearable — even  pleasurable — to  the  hearths 
noonday  mood.  But  I  have  been  steeped  for  a  sum- 
mer, now,  in  a  presence  of  visible  and  breathing 
loveliness,  (that  you  cannot  forbid  me  to  speak  oi'. 
since  language  is  too  poor  to  out-color  truth,)  and 
there  will  come  moments  of  depression— twilights 
of  deepening  and  undivided  loneliness — houn  of 
illness,  perhaps— «nd  times  of  disoouragement  and 
adverse  cloudings  over  of  Providence — ^when  I  shall 
need  to  be  remembered  with  sympathy,  and  to  know 
that  I  am  so  remembered.  I  do  not  ask  yoa  to  write 
to  me.  It  would  entail  difficulties  upon  you,  and 
put  between  us  an  interchange  of  uncertainties  and 
possible  misunderstandings.  But  I  can  communi- 
cate with  you  by  a  surer  medium,  if  you  will  grant 
a  request.  The  habits  of  your  family  are  such  that 
you  can,  for  the  first  hour  after  midnight,  be  always 
alone.  Waking  or  sleeping,  there  will  then  be  a 
thought  of  me  occupying  your  heart,  and — call  it  a 
fancy  if  you  will— I  can  come  and  read  it  on  the 
viewless  wings  of  the  soul. 

*^  I  commend  your  inexpressible  earthly  beauty, 
dear  Stephania,  and  your  still  brighter  loveliness  of 
soul,  to  God's  angel,  who  has  never  left  you.  Fare- 
well !  You  will  see  me  when  I  am  worthy  of  you — 
if  it  be- necessary  that  it  should  be  first  in  heaven, 
made  so  by  forgiveness  there. 

Cell  of  St.  Etuebius,  VaUambrosa^-^ay-hreaiing.''* 
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DcAA  transient  wpaix  of  the  fields, 
Thoa  com'st,  without  distrust. 

To  fan  the  sunshine  of  our  streets 
Among  the  noise  aiid  dust. 

Thou  leedest  in  thy  wavering  flight 

My  footBteps  unaware, 
Until  I  seem  to  walk  the  vales 

And  breathe  thy  native  air. 

And  thou  hast  fed  upon  the  flowers, 
And  drained  their  honied  springs, 

Till  every  tender  hue  they  wore 
Is  blooming  on  thy  wings. 

I  bless  the  fresh  and  flowery  light 
Thou  bringest  to  the  town, 


But  tremble  lest  the  hot  turmoil 
Have  power  to  weigh  thee  down ; 

For  thou  art  like  the  poet's  song, 

Arrayed  in  holiest  dyes, 
Though  it  hath  diralncd  the  honied  wells 

Of  flowers  of  Paradise ; 

Though  it  hath  brought  celestial  hues 

To  light  the  ways  of  life. 
The  dust  shall  weigh  its  pinions  down 

Amid  the  noisy  strife. 

And  yet,  perchance,  some  kindred  soul 

Shall  see  iu  glory  shine. 
And  feel  its  wings  within  his  heart 

As  bright  as  I  do  thine. 
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PART  II. 

A  lovely  summer's  evening  in  the  year  168-,  was 
drawing  toward  its  close,  when  many  a  gay  and 
brilliant  cavalcade  of  both  sexes,  many  of  the  huge 
gilded  coaches  of  that  day,  and  many  a  train  of  liveried 
attendants,  winding  through  the  green  lane,  as  they 
arrived,  some  in  this  direction  from  Eton,  some  in 
that,  across  Datchet-mead,  from  Windsor,  and  its 
royal  castle,  cwne  thronging  toward  Ditton-in-the* 
Dale. 

Lights  were  beginning  to  twinkle,  as  the  shadows 
fell  thick  among  the  arcades  of  the  trim  gardens,  and 
the  -wilder  forest-walks  which  extended  their  cir- 
cuitous coarse  for  many  a  mile  along  the  stately  hall 
of  the  Fitz-Henries;  loud  bursts  of  festive  or  of  martial 
music  came  pealing  down  the  wind,  mixed  with  the 
ham  of  a  gay  and  happy  concourse,  causing  the 
nightingales  to  hold  their  peace,  not  in  despair  of 
rivaling  the  melody,  but  that  the  mirth  jarred  un- 
pleasantly on  the  souls  of  the  melancholy  birds. 

The  gates  of  Dittonnn-the-Dale  were  flung  wide 
open,  for  it  was  gala  night,  and  never  had  the  old 
hall  put  on  a  gayer  or  more  sumptuous  show  than  it 
had  donned  that  evening. 

From  far  and  near  the  gentry  and  the  nobles  of 
Buckingham  and  Berkshire  had  gathered  to  the  birth- 
day ball — for  such  was  the  occasion  of  the  festive 
meeting. 

Yes!  it  was  Blanche  Fitz-Henry's  birth-day;  and 
on  this  gay  and  glad  anniversary  was  the  fair  heiress 
of  that  noble  house  to  be  introduced  to  the  great 
world  as  the  future  owner  of  those  beautiful  de- 
mesnes. 

From  the  roof  to  the  foundation  the  old  manor-house 
— ^it  was  a  stately  red  brick  mansion  of  the  latter 
period  of  Elizabethan  architecture,  with  muUioned 
windows,  and  stacks  of  curiously  wreathed  chimneys 
— ^was  one  blaze  of  light ;  and  as  group  after  group  of 
gay  and  high-born  riders  came  caracoling  up  to  the 
hospitable  porch,  and  coach  after  coach,  with  its 
running  footmen,  or  mounted  outriders  lumbered 
slowly  in  their  train,  the  saloons  and  corridors  began 
to  fill  up  rapidly,  with  a  joyous  and  splendid  company. 

The  entrance-hall,  a  vast  square  apartment,  wain- 
scoted with  old  English  oak,  brighter  and  richer  in 
its  dark  hues  than  mahogany,  received  the  entering 
g^uests;  and  what  with  the  profusion  of  wax-lights, 
pendant  in  gorgeous  chandeliers  from  the  carved 
roof,  or  fixed  in  silver  sconces  to  the  walls,  the  gay 
festoons  of  green  wreaths  and  fresh  summer  flowers, 


mixed  quaintly  with  old  armor,  blazoned  shields,  and 
rustling  banners,  some  of  which  had  waved  over  the 
thirsty  plains  of  Syria,  and  been  fanned  by  the  shouts 
of  triumph  that  pealed  so  high  at  Cressy  and  Poitiers, 
it  presented  a  not  unapt  picture  of  that  midway  period 
—that  halting-place,  as  it  were,  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new— when  chivahry  and  feudalism 
had  ceased  already  to  exist  among  the  nations,  but 
before  the  rudeness  of  reform  had  banished  the  last 
remnants  of  courtesy,  and  the  reverence  for  all  things 
that  were  high  and  noble — ^for  all  things  that  were  fair 
and  graceful — for  all  things,  in  one  word,  except  the 
golden  calf,  the  mob-worshiped  mammon. 

Within  this  stately  hall  was  drawn  up  in  glittering 
array,  the  splendid  baud  of  the  Life  Guards,  for 
royalty  himself  was  present,  and  all  the  officers  of 
that  superb  regiment,  quartered  at  Windsor,  had 
followed  in  his  train ;  and  as  an  ordinary  courtesy  to 
their  well-proved  and  loyal  host,  the  services  of 
those  chosen  musicians  had  been  tendered  and  ac- 
cepted. 

Through  many  a  dazzling  corridor,  (jittering  with 
lights,  and  redolent  of  choicest  perfumes,  through 
many  a  fair  saloon  the  guests  were  marshaled  to  the 
great  drawing-room,  where,  beneath  a  canopy  of 
state,  the  ill-advised  and  imbecile  monarch,  soon  to 
be  deserted  by  the  very  princes  and  princesses  who 
now  clustered  round  his  throne,  sat,  with  his  host  and 
his  lovely  daughters  at  his  right  hand,  accepting  the 
homage  of  the  fickle  crowd,  who  were  within  a  little 
year  to  bow  obsequiously  to  the  cold-blooded  Hol- 
lander. 

That  was  a  day  of  singular,  and  what  would  now 
be  termed  hideous  costumes — a  day  of  hai^powder 
and  patches,  of  hoops  and  trains,  of  stifl'brocades  and 
tight-laced  stomachers,  and  high-heeled  shoes  among 
the  ladies — of  flowing  periwigs,  and  coats  with  huge 
cufis  and  no  collars,  and  voluminous  skirts,  of  dia- 
mond-hilted  rapiers,  and  diamond  buckles,  ruffles  of 
Valenciennes  and  Mecklin  lace,  among  the  ruder 
sex.  And  though  the  indfVidual  might  be' metamor- 
phosed strangely  from  the  fair  form  which  nature 
gave  him,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  concourse  of 
highly-bred  and  graceful  persons,  when  viewed  as  a 
whole,  was  infinitely  more  picturesque,  infinitely 
more  like  what  the  fancy  paints  a  meeting  of  the 
great  and  noble,  than  any  assemblage  now-a-daj'S* 
however  courtly  or  refined,  in  which  the  stifl*  dress 
coats  and  white  neckcloths  of  the  men  are  not  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  Parisian  finery — ^how  much  more 
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nataral,  let  critics  tell,  than  the  hoop  and  train— of 
the  fair  portion  ot  the  company. 

The  rich  materials,  the  gay  colors,  the  glittering 
jewelry,  and  waving  plumes,  all  contributed  their 
part  to  the  splendor  of  the  show;  and  in  those  days  a 
gentleman  possessed  at  least  this  advantage,  lost  to  him 
in  these  practical  utilitarian  times,  that  he  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  mistaken  for  his  own  valet  de 
chamhre — a  misfortune  which  has  befallen  many  a 
one,  the  most  aristocratic  not  excepted,  of  modem 
nobility. 

A  truly  graceful  person  will  be  graceful,  and  look 
well  in  every  garb,  however  strange  or  otUri ;  and 
there  is,  *  moreover,  undoubtedly  something,  apart 
from  any  paltry  love  of  finery,  or  mere  vanity  of 
person,  which  elevates  the  thoughts,  and  stamps  a 
statelier  demeanor  on  the  man  who  is  clad  highly  for 
some  high  occasion.  The  custom,  too,  of  wearing 
arms,  peculiar  to  the  gentleman  of  that  day,  had  its 
effect,  and  that  not  a  slight  one,  as  well  on  the  cha- 
racter as  on  the  bearing  of  the  individual  so  dis- 
tinguished. 

As  for  the  ladies,  loveliness  will  still  be  loveliness, 
disguise  it  as  you  may;  and  if  the  beauties  of  King 
James's  court  lost  much  by  the  travesty  of  their 
natural  ringlets,  they  gained,  perhaps,  yet  more  from 
the  increased  liutre  of  their  complexions  and  bril- 
liancy of  their  eyes. 

So  that  it  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  that  it  was  owing  to  fashion  alone,  and 
the  influence  of  all  powerful  custom,  that  the  costume 
of  that  day  was  not  tolerated  only,  but  admired  by 
its  wearers. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  use  of  hair-powder, 
though  general,  was  by  no  means  universal;  and 
many  beauties,  who  fancied  that  it  did  not  suit  their 
complexions,  dispensed  with  it  altogether,  or  wore 
it  in  some  modified  shape,  and  tinged  with  some 
coloring  matter,  which  assimilated  it  more  closely 
to  the  natural  tints  of  the  hair. 

At  all  events,  it  must  have  been  a  dull  eye,  and 
a  cold  heart,  that  could  have  looked  undelighted  on  the 
assemblage  that  night  gathered  in  the  ball-room  of 
Ditton-in-the-Dale. 

But  now  the  reception  was  finished;  the  royal 
party  moved  into  the  ball-room,  from  which  they 
shortly  afterward  retired,  leaving  the  company  at 
liberty  from  the  restraint  which  their  presence  had 
imposed  upon  them.  The  concourse  broke  up  into 
little  groups;  the  stately  minuet  was  performed,  and 
livelier  dances  followed  it;  and  gentlemen  sighed 
tender  sighs,  and  looked  unutterable  things;  and 
ladies  listened  to  soA  nonsense,  and  smiled  gentle  ap- 
probation ;  and  melting  gliCnces  were  exchanged,  and 
warm  hands  were  pressed  warmly ;  and  fans  were 
flirted  angrily,  and  flippant  jokes  were  interchanged— 
for  human  nature,  whether  in  the  seventeeth  or  the 
nineteenth  century,  whether  arrayed  in  brocade,  or 
simply  dressed  in  broadcloth,  is  human  nature  still ; 
and,  perhaps,  not  one  feeling,  or  one  passion,  that 
actuated  man's  or  woman's  heart  five  hundred  years 
ago,  but  dwells  wilhin.it  now,  and  shall  dwell  un- 
changed forever. 


It  needs  not  to  say  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  in 
their  own  father's  mansion,  and  at  the  celebration  of 
one  sister's  birth-day,  Blanche  and  Agnes,  had  their 
attractions  been  much  smaller,  their  pretensions  much 
more  lowly  than  they  really  were,  would  have  re- 
ceived boundless  attention.  But  being  as  they  were 
infinitely  the  finest  girls  in  the  room,  and  being,  more- 
over, new  debutantes  -on  the  stage  of  fashion,  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  admiration,  to  the  furor  which 
they  excited  among  the  wits  and  lady-killers  of 
the  day. 

Many  an  antiquated  Miss,  proud  of  past  conquests, 
and  unable  yet  to  believe  that  her  career  of  triumph 
was,  indeed,  ended,  would  turn  up  an  evious  no^. 
and  utter  a  sharp  sneer  at  the  forwardness  and  hoyden 
mirth  of  that  pert  Mistress  Agnes,  or  at  the  coldne^ 
and  inanimate  smile  of  the  fair  heiress ;  but  the  sneer, 
even  were  it  the  sneer  of  a  duke's  or  a  minister's 
daughter,  fell  harmless,  or  yet  worse,  drew  forth  a 
prompt  defence  of  the  unjustly  assailed  beauty. 

No  greater  proof  could  be  adduced,  indeed,  of  the 
anoazing  success  of  the  sister  beytties,  than  tbe 
unanimous  decision  of  every  lady  in  the  room  num- 
bering less  than  forty  years,  that  they  were  by  no 
means  uncommon ;  were  pretty  country  hoppets,  who. 
as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  their  first  appearance  should 
have  worn  out,  would  cease  to  be  admired,  and  ^ink 
back  into  their  proper  sphere  of  insignificance. 

So  thought  not  the  gentle  cavaliers;  and  there 
were  many  present  there,  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
ladies'  minds  as  of  ladies'  persons;  and  not  a  few 
were  heard  to  swear  aloud,  that  the  Fitz-Henries 
were  as  far  above  the  rest  of  their  sex  in  wit,  and 
graceful  accomplishment,  as  in  beauty  of  form  and 
face,  and  elegance  of  motion. 

See !  they  are  dancing  now  some  gay,  newly  in- 
vented, Spanish  dance,  each  whirhng  through  the 
voluptuous  maces  of  the  courtly  measure  with  her 
own  characteristic  air  and  manner,  each  evidently 
pleased  with  her  partner,  each  evidently  charming 
him  in  turn ;  and  the  two  together  enchaining  all  eyes, 
and  interesting  all  spectators,  so  that  a  gentle  hum  of 
approbation  is  heard  running  through  the  crowd,  as 
they  pause,  blushing  and  panting  from  the  exertion 
and  excitement  of  the  dance. 

"  Fore  Gad !  she  is  exquisite,  George !  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  her  in  my  time,'^  lisped  a  superb  cox- 
comb, attired  in  a  splendid  civilian's  suit  of  Pompa- 
dour and  silver,  to  a  young  comet  of  the  Life  Guard 
who  stood  beside  him. 

"Which  ake^  my  lord?"  inquired  the  standard- 
bearer,  in  reply.  "  Methinks  they  both  deserve  your 
encomiums;  but  I  would  fain  know  which  of  the 
two  your  lordship  means,  for  fame  speaks  you  a 
dangerous  rival  against  whom  to  enter  the  lists." 

"What,  George!"  cried  the  other,  gayly,  *-are 
you  about  to  have  a  throw  for  the  heiress  ?  Pshaw ! 
it  wont  do,  man— never  think  of  it  I  Why,  though 
you  are  an  earl's  second  son,  and  date  your  creation 
from  the  days  of  Hump-backed  Dickon,  old  Allan 
would  vote  you  a  vovus  homo,  as  we  used  to  say  at 
Christ  Church.  Pshaw !  George,  go  hang  yourself! 
No  one  has  a  chance  of  winning  that  fair  loveline?^.. 
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much  less  of  wearing  her,  unless  he  can  quarter  Sir 
Japbet^s  bearings  on  his  coat  armorial.'' 

'*It  is  the  heiress,  then,  my  lord,"  answered 
Goor^  Delawarr,  merrily.  "I  thought  as  much 
from  the  first.  Well,  I  *U  relieve  your  lordship,  as 
you  have  relieved  me,  from  all  fear  of  rivalry.  I 
am  devoted  to  the  dark  beauty.  Egad !  there 's  life, 
there 's  fire  for  you !  Why,  I  should  have  thought 
the  fia^h  of  that  eye-glance  would  have  reduced  Jack 
Greville  to  cinders  in  a  moment,  yet  there  he  stands, 
a^  calm  and  impassive  a  puppy  as  ever  dangled  a 
plumed  hat,  or  played  with  a  sword-knot.  Your  fair 
beauty  's  cold,  my  lord.  Give  me  that  Italian  com- 
plexion, and  that  coal-black  hair!  Gad  zooks!  I 
honor  the  girl's  spirit  for  not  disguising  it  with  starch 
and  pomatom.  There's  more  passion  in  her  little 
finger,  than  in  the  whole  soul  of  the  other." 

*'  You're  out  there,  George  Delawarr,"  returned 
the  peer.  *'  Trust  me,  it  is  not  always  the  quickest 
flame  that  burns  the  strongest ;  nor  the  liveliest  girl 
that  feels  the  most  deeply.  There  's  an  old  saying, 
aod  a  true  one,  that  still  water  aye  runs  deep.  And, 
tT\ti\  me,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  dear,  delicious, 
devilish  sex,  as  methinks  I  am  not  altogether  a 
novice  at  the  trade,  if  ever  Blanche  Fitz-Hcnry  love 
at  all,  she  will  love  with  her  whole  soul  and  heart 
and  spirit.  That  gay,  laughing  brunette  will  love 
you  with  her  tongue,  her  eyes,  her  head,  and  per- 
haps her  fancy — the  other,  if,  as  I  say,  she  ever  love 
at  all,  will  love  with  her  whole  being." 

"  The  brood  acres !  my  lord !  all  the  broad  acres  1" 
replied  the  cornet,  laughing  more  merrily  than  be- 
fore. '*  Fore  Gad !  I  think  it  the  very  thing  for  you. 
For  the  first  Lord  St.  George  was,  I  believe,  in  the 
ark  with  Noah,  so  that  you  will  pass  current  with 
the  fir^t  gentleman  of  England.  I  prithee,  my  lord, 
pu^h  your  suit,  and  help  me  on  a  little  with  my  dark 
Dulcinca." 

'*  Faith !  George,  I  've  no  objection ;  and  see,  this 
dance  is  over,  liet  us  go  up  and  ask  their  fair  hands. 
You  Ml  have  no  trouble  in  ousting  that  shallow-pated 
puppy  Jack,  and  I  think  I  can  put  the  pass  on  Mr. 
privy-counsellor  there,  although  he  is  simpering  so 
prettily.  But,  hold  a  moment,  have  you  been  duly 
and  in  form  presented  to  your  black-eyed  beauty?" 

''  Upon  my  soul !  I  hope  so,  my  lord.  It  were 
very  wrong  else ;  for  I  have  danced  with  her  tliree 
times  to-night  already." 

"  The  devil !  Well,  come  along,  quick.  I  see 
that  they  are  going  to  announce  supper,  so  soon  as 
this  next  dance  shall  be  ended ;  and  if  we  can  en- 
{rage  them  now,  we  shall  have  their  fair  company 
Air  an  hour  at  least." 

'*  I  am  with  you,  my  lord !" 

And  away  they  sauntered  through  the  crowd,  and 
ere  long  were  coupled  for  a  little  space  each  to  the 
lady  of  hw  choice. 

The  dance  was  soon  over,  and  then,  as  Lord  St. 
George  had  surmised,  supper  was  announced,  and 
the  cavalier»  led  their  ladies  to  the  simiptuous  board, 
arrf]  there  attended  them  with  all  that  courtly  and  re- 
spcctiul  service,  which,  like  many  another  good 
:bin^,  has  passed  away  and  been  forgotten  with  the 


diamond-hilted  sword,  and  the  full  bottomed  peri- 
wig. 

George  Delawarr  was  full  as  ever  of  gay  quips 
and  merry  repartees ;  his  wit  was  as  sparkling  as  the 
champagne  which  in  some  degree  inspired  it,  and  as 
innocent.  There  was  no  touch  of  bitterness  or  satire 
in  his  polished  and  gentle  humor ;  no  envy  or  dislike 
pointed  his  quick,  epigrammatic  speech ;  but  all  was 
clear,  light,  and  transparent,  as  the  sunny  air  atnoon* 
day.  Nor  was  his  conversation  altogether  light  and 
mirthful.  There  were  at  times  bursts  of  high  enthu- 
siasm, at  which  he  would  himself  laugh  heartily  a 
moment  aflerward^there  were  touches  of  passing 
romance  and  poetry  blending  in  an  under-current 
with  his  fluent  mirth;  and,  above  all,  there  was  an 
evident  strain  of  right  feeling,  of  appreciation  of  all 
that  was  great  and  generous  and  good,  predominant 
above  romance  and  wit,  perceptible  in  every  word 
he  uttered. 

And  Agnes  listened,  and  laughed,  and  flung  back 
skillfully  and  cleverly  the  ball  of  conversation,  as  he 
tossed  it  to  her.  She  was  pleased,  it  was  evident, 
and  amused.  But  she  was  pleased  only  as  with  a 
clever  actor,  a  brilliant  performer  on  9ome  new  in- 
strument now  heard  for  the  first  time.  The  gay, 
wild  humor  of  the  young  man  hit  her  fancy ;  his  mad 
wit  struck  a  kindred  chord  in  her  mind;  but  the 
latent  poetry  and  romance  passed  unheeded,  and  the 
noblest  point  of  all,  the  good  and  gracious  feelings, 
made  no  impression  on  the  polished  but  hard  surface 
of  the  bright  maiden's  heart. 

Meantime,  how  fared  the  peer  with  the  calmer  and 
gentler  sister  ?  Less  brilliant  than  George  Delawarr, 
he  had  traveled  much,  had  seen  more  of  men  and 
things,  had  a  more  cultivated  mind,  was  more  of  a 
scholar,  and  no  less  of  a  gentleman,  scarce  less  per- 
haps of  a  soldier ;  for  he  had  served  a  campaign  or 
two  in  his  early  youth  in  the  Low  Countries. 

He  was  a  noble  and  honorable  man,  clever,  and 
eloquent,  and  well  esteemed— a  little,  perhaps,  spoiled 
by  that  good  esteem,  a  little  too  confident  of  himself, 
too  conscious  of  his  own  good  mien  and  good  parts, 
and  a  little  hardened,  if  very  much  polished,  by  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  world. 

He  was,  however,  an  ea.sy  and  agreeable  talker, 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  ladies,  in  which  he 
was  held  to  shine,  and  fond  of  shining.  He  ezert^ 
himself  also  that  night,  pertly  because  he  was  really 
struck  with  Blanche's  grace  and  beauty,  partly  be- 
cause IDelawarr's  liveliness  and  wit  excited  him  to  a 
sort  of  playful  rivalry. 

Still,  he  was  not  successful ;  for  though  Blanche 
listened  graciously,  and  smiled  in  the  right  places, 
and  spoke  in  answer  pleasantly  and  well,  when  she 
did  speak,  and  evidently  wished  to  appear  and  to  be 
amused;  her  mind  was  at  times  absent  and  dis- 
tracted, and  it  could  not  long  escape  the  observation 
of  so  thorough  a  man  of  the  world  as  Lord  St. 
George,  that  he  had  not  nude  that  impression  on  the 
young  country  damsel  which  he  was  wont  to  make, 
with  one  half  the  effort,  on  what  might  be  supposed 
more  difficult  ladies. 

But  though  he  saw  this  plainly,  he  was  too  much 
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of  a  gentleman  to  be  either  piqaed  or  annoyed ;  and 
if  any  thing  he  exerted  himself  the  more  to  please, 
when  he  believed  exertion  useless;  and  by  degrees 
his  gentle  partner  laid  aside  her  abttraction,  and  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  hour  with  something  of 
her  sister's  mirth,  though  with  a  quieter  and  more 
chastened  tone. 

It  was  a  pleasant  party,  and  a  merry  evening ;  but 
like  all  other  things,  merry  or  sad,  it  had  its  end,  and 
pa^^ed  away,  and  by  many  wtis  forgotten ;  but  there 
were  two  persons  present  there  who  never  while 
they  lived  forgot  that  evening — for  there  were  other 
two,  to  whom  it  was  indeed  the  commencement  of 
the  end. 

But  the  hour  for  parting  had  arrived,  and  with  the 
ceremonious  greetings  of  those  days,  deep  bows  and 
stately  courtesies,  and  kissing  of  fair  hands,  and 
humble  requests  to  be  permitted  to  pay  their  duty  on 
the  following  day,  the  cavaliers  and  ladies  parted. 

When  the  two  gallants  stood  together  in  the  great 
hall,  George  Delawarr  turned  suddenly  to  the 
peer— 

"  Where  the  deuce  are  you  going  to  sleep  to-night, 
St.  George?  You  came  down  hither  all  the  way 
from  London,  did  you  not  ?  You  surely  do  not  mean 
to  return  to-night." 

*'  I  surely  do  not  un^sh  it,  you  mean,  George.  No, 
truly.  But  I  do  mean  it.  For  my  fellows  tell  me 
that  there  is  not  a  bed  to  be  had  for  love,  which  does 
not  at  all  surprisse  me,  or  for  money,  which  I  confess 
does  somewhat,  in  Eton,  Slough,  or  Windsor.  And 
if  I  must  go  back  to  Brentford  or  to  Hounslow,  as 
well  at  once  to  London.'' 

"  Come  with  me !  Come  with  me,  St.  George.  I 
can  give  you  quarters  in  the  barracks,  and  a  good 
breakfa«>t,  and  a  game  of  tennis  if  you  will;  and 
afterward,  if  you  like,  we  Ml  ride  over  and  see  how 
tbe<e  bright -eyed  beauties  look  by  daylight,  after  all 
this  night-work." 

"  A  good  ofler,  George,  and  I  '11  take  it  as  it  is 
offered." 

"  How  are  you  here  ?  In  a  great  lumbering  coach 
I  suppose.  Well,  look  you,  I  have  got  two  horses 
here*  you  shall  take  mine,  and  I'll  ride  on  my  fel- 
low's, who  shall  go  with  your  people  and  pilot  them 
on  the  road,  else  they  'II  be  getting  that  great  gilded 
Noah's  ark  into  Datchet-ditch.  Have  you  got  any 
tools?  Ay !  ay  I  I  see  you  travel  well  equipped,  if 
you  do  ride  in  your  coach.  Now  your  riding-cloak, 
the  nights  are  damp  here,  by  the  river-side,  even  in 
summer;  oh  !  never  mind  your  pistols,  you  '11  find  a 
brace  in  my  holsters,  genuine  Kuchenreuters.  lean 
hit  a  crown  piece  with  them,  for  a  hundred  guineas, 
at  fifty  paces." 

"  Heaven  send  that  you  never  shoot  at  me  with 
them,  if  that 's  the  case,  George." 

**  Heaven  send  that  I  never  shoot  at  any  one,  my 
lord,  unless  it  be  an  enemy  of  my  king  and  country, 
and  in  open  warfare ;  for  so  certainly  as  I  do  shoot  I 
shall  kill." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you,  George.  But  let 's  be  off. 
The  lights  are  burning  low  in  the  sockets,  and  these 
good  fellows  are  evidently  tired  out  with  their  share 


of  oor  festivity.    Fore  Gad !  I  believe  we  are  tlie 
last  of  the  guests." 

And  with  the  word,  the  young  men  naoanted  joy- 
ously, and  galloped  away  at  the  top  of  their  horns' 
speed  to  the  qoarters  of  the  life-guard  in  Windsor. 

Half  an  hour  after  their  departure,  the  twro  *,isiim 
sat  above  stairs  in  a  pleasant  chamber,  disrobing 
themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  their  maidens,  of 
the  cumbrous  and  stiff  costumes  of  the  ball-room, 
and  jesting  merrily  over  the  events  of  the  evening. 

"  Well,  Blanche,"  said  Agnes  archly,  *'  confess, 
siss,  who  is  the  lord  paramount,  the  beau  par  txeeU 
Itnee,  of  the  ball  ?  I  know,  you  demure  puss !  Alter 
all,  it  is  ever  the  quiet  cat  that  licks  the  cream.  But 
to  think  that  on  your  very  first  night  you  should 
have  made  such  a  conquest.  So  difficult,  too,  to 
please,  they  say,  and  all  the  great  court  ladies  dyisf 
for  him." 

"  Hush !  madcap.  I  do  nt  know  who  you  mean. 
At  all  events,  I  have  not  danced  four  dances  in  one 
evening  with  one  cavalier.  Ah !  have  I  caught  yon, 
pretty  mistress?" 

"  Oh !  that  was  only  poor  George  Delawarr.  A 
paltry  comet  in  the  guards.  He  will  do  well  eaoush 
to  have  dangling  after  one,  to  play  with,  while  he 
amuses  one — but  fancy,  being  proud  of  conquerimr 
poor  George !  His  namesake  with  the  Saint  befcire 
it  were  worth  a  score  of  such." 

"Fie,  sister!"  said  Blanche,  gravely.  "  I  do  not 
love  to  hear  you  talk  so.  I  am  sure  he 's  a  very 
pretty  gentleman,  and  has  twice  as  much  head  a» 
my  lord,  if  I  'm  not  mistaken ;  and  three  times  as 
much  heart." 

"Heart,  indeed,  siss!  Much  you  know  about 
hearts,  I  fancy.  But,  now  that  you  speak  of  it,  I 
fe%ii  try  if  he  has  got  a  heart.  If  be  has,  he  will  do 
well  to  pique  some  more  eligible — " 

"Oh!  Agnes  Agnes!  I  cannot  hear  you — " 

"Pshaw!'*  interrupted  the  younger  sister,  very 
bitterly,  "thi'S  affectation  of  sentiment  and  disinter- 
estedness sits  very  prettily  on  the  heiress  of  Ditton- 
in-the-Dale,  Long  Netherby,  and  Waltham  Ferrer*, 
three  manors,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  boy 
a  bridegroom !  Poor  I,  with  my  face  for  my  fortune, 
must  needs  make  my  wit  eke  out  my  want  of  dowry. 
And  I  'm  not  one,  I  promise  you,  siss,  to  choose  love 
in  a  cottage.  No,  no!  Give  me  your  Lord  St 
George,  and  I  '11  make  over  all  my  right  and  title  u 
poor  George  Delawarr  this  minute.  Hei^ho!  T  be 
lieve  the  fellow  is  smitten  with  me  after  all.  "W^ell 
well!  I'll  have  some  fun  with  him  before  I  bavi 
done  yet." 

"  Agnes,"  said  Blanche,  gravely,  but  reproechAilly 
"I  have  long  seen  that  you  are  light,  and  canel^ 
whom  you  wound  with  your  wild  words,  but  1  neve 
thought  before  that  you  were  bad-hearted." 

"  Bad-hearted,  sister!" 

"  Yes !  bad-hearted !  To  speak  to  me  of  mftoor; 
or  of  money,  as  if  for  fiAy  wills,  or  five  hundred 
fathers,  I  would  ever  profit  by  a  parent's  whim  t 
rob  my  sister  of  her  portion.  As  if  I  would  m 
rather  lie  in  the  cold  grave,  than  that  ray  sister  sKoul 
have  a  wish  ungratified,  which  I  had  power  to  gra.t  if^ 
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much  lesa  that  she  should  narrow  down  the  standard 
of  her  choice— the  holiest  and  most  sacred  thing  on 
earth— to  the  miserable  scale  of  weahh  and  title. 
Out  upon  it !  out  upon  it !  Never,  while  you  live, 
speak  so  to  me  again !" 

"Sister,  I  never  will.  I  did  not  mean  it,  sister, 
dear,"  cried  ^gnes,  now  much  affected,  as  she  saw 
how  vehemently  Blanche  was  moved.  "  You  should 
not  heed  me.  You  know  my  wild,  rash  way,  and 
how  I  sipeak  whatever  words  come  first." 

''Those  were  very  meaning  words,  Agnes — and 
very  bitter,  too.  They  cut  me  to  the  heart,"  cried 
ihe  fair  girl,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  passionate  tears. 

•'Oh!  do  not— do  not,  Blanche.  Forgive  me, 
dcare>t!  Indeed,  indeed,  I  meant  nothing!" 

'-Forgive  you,  Agnes  !  I  have  nothing  to  forgive. 
I  was  not  even  angry,  but  pained,  but  sorry  for  you, 
sij*ter;  for  sure  I  am,  that  if  you  give  way  to  this 
bitter,  jealous  spirit,  you  will  work  much  anguish  to 
yourself;  and  to  all  those  who  love  you." 

"  Jealous,  Blanche !" 

•'Yes,  Agnes,  jealous!  But  let  us  say  no  more. 
Lei  this  pass,  and  be  forgotten ;  but  never,  dear  girl, 
if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do,  never  so  speak  to 
me  again." 

''I  never,  never  will."  And  she  fell  upon  her 
neck,  and  kissed  her  fondly,  as  her  heart  relented, 
and  jihe  felt  something  of  sincere  repentance  for  the 
harsh  words  which  she  had  spoken,  and  the  hard, 
bitter  feelings  which  suggested  them. 

Another  hour,  and,  clasped  in  each  others  arms, 
tiiey  were  sleeping  as  sweetly  as  though  no  breath 
of  this  world*s  bitterness  had  ever  blown  upon  their 
hearts,  or  stirred  them  into  momentary  strife. 

Peace  to  their  slumbers,  and  sweet  dreams ! 

It  wa.«s,  perhaps,  an  hour  or  two  after  noon,  and 
the  early  dinner  of  the  time  was  already  over,  when 
ibetwo  sisters  strolled  out  into  the  gardens,  unac- 
companied, except  by  a  tall  old  greyhound,  Blanche's 
peculiar  friend  and  guardian,  and  some  two  or  three 
bt>autiful  silky-haired  King  Charles  spaniels. 

After  loitering  for  a  little  while  among  the  trim 
parterres,  and  box-edged  terraces,  and  gathering  a 
(ew  sweet  summer  flowers,  they  turned  to  avoid  the 
beat,  which  was  excessive,  into  the  dark  elm  avenue, 
and  wandered  along  between  the  tall  black  yew 
be%es,  linked  arm-in-arm,  indeed,  but  both  silent 
and  abstracted,  and  neither  of  them  conscious  of  the 
nrh  melancholy  music  of  the  nightingales,  which  was 
ringing  all  around  them  in  that  pleasant  solitude. 

Both,  indeed,  were  buried  in  deep  thought;  and 
each,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  felt  that 
her  thought  was  such  that  she  could  not,  dared  not, 
communicate  it  to  her  sister. 

For  Blanche  Fitz-Henryhad,  on  the  previous  night, 
began,  for  the  first  time  in  her  li|p,  to  suspect  that  she 
was  the  owner,  for  the  time  being,  of  a  conomodity 
called  a  heart,  although  it  may  be  that  the  verj'  sus- 
picion proved  in  some  degree  that  the  possession 
was  about  to  pass,  if  it  were  not  already  passing, 
from  her. 

In  sober  seriousness,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
young  comet  of  the  Life  Guards,  iedthough  he  had 
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made  so  little  impression  on  her  to  whom  he  had 
devoted  his  attentions,  had  produced  an  effect  different 
from  any  thing  which  she  had  ever  felt  before  on  the 
mind  of  the  elder  sister.  It  was  not  his  good  mien, 
nor  his  noble  air  that  had  struck  her ;  for  though  be 
was  a  well-made,  fine-looking  man,  of  graceful 
manners,  and  high-born  carriage,  there  were  twenty 
men  in  the  room  with  whom  he  could  not  for  five 
minutes  have  sustained  a  comparison  in  point  of  per- 
sonal appearance. 

His  friend,  the  Viscount  St.  George,  to  whom  she 
had  lent  but  a  cold  ear,  was  a  far  handsomer  man.  Nor 
was  it  his  wit  and  gay  humor,  and  easy  flow  of  con- 
versation, that  had  captivated  her  fancy;  although 
she  certainly  did  think  him  the  most  agreeable  man 
she  had  ever  listened  to.  No,  it  was  the  under-cur- 
rent of  delicate  and  poetical  thought,  the  glimpses  of  a 
high  and  noble  spirit,  which  flashed  out  at  times 
through  the  light  veil  of  reckless  merriment,  which, 
partly  in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and 
partly  because  his  was  a  gay  and  mirthful  nature,  he 
had  superinduced  over  the  deeper  and  grander  points 
of  his  character.  No;  it  was  a  certam  originality  of 
mind,  which  assured  her  that,  though  he  might  talk 
lightly,  he  was  one  to  feel  fervently  and  deeply — it 
was  the  impress  of  truth,  and  candor,  and  high  inde- 
pendence, which  was  stamped  on  his  every  word 
and  action,  that  first  riveted  her  attention,  and,  in  spite 
of  her  resistance,  half  fascinated  her  imagination. 

This  it  was  that  had  held  her  abstracted  and  appa- 
rently indifferent,  while  Lord  St.  George  was  exerting 
all  his  powers  of  entertainment  in  her  behalf;  this  it 
was  that  had  roused  her  indignation  at  hearing  her 
sister  speak  so  slightingly,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
so  ungenerously  of  one  whom  she  felt  intuitively  to 
be  good  and  noble. 

This  it  was  which  now  held  her  mute  and  thoughtful, 
and  almost  sad ;  for  she  felt  conscious  that  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  loving — loving  one  who,  for  aught 
that  he  had  shown  as  yet,  cared  naught  for  her,  per- 
haps even  preferred  another — and  that  other  her  own 
sister. 

Thereupon  her  maiden  modesty  rallied  tumultuous 
to  the  rescue,  and  suggested  the  shame  of  giving  love 
unasked,  giving  it,  perchance,  to  be  scorned — and 
almost  she  resolved  to  stifle  the  infant  feeling  in  its 
birth,  and  rise  superior  to  the  weakness.  But  when 
was  ever  love  vanquished  by  cold  argument,  or 
bound  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  reason. 

The  thought  would  still  rifle  up  prominent,  turn  her 
mind  to  whatever  subject  she  would,  coupled  with 
something  of  pity  at  the  treatment  which  he  was  like 
to  meet  from  Agnes,  something  of  vague,  unconfessed 
pleasure  that  it  was  so,  and  something  of  secret  hope 
that  his  eyes  would  erelong  be  opened,  and  that  she 
might  prove,  in  the  end,  herself  his  consoler. 

And  what,  meanwhile,  were  the  dreams  of  Agnes? 
Bitter— bitter,  and  black,  and  hateful.  Oh !  it  is  a 
terrible  consideration,  how  swiftly  evil  thoughts, 
once  admitted  to  the  heart,  take  root  and  flourish,  and 
grow  up  into  a  rank  and  poisonous  crop,  choking  the 
good  grain  utterly,  and  corrupting  the  very  soil  of 
which  they  have  taken  hold.    There  is  but  one  hope 
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—but  one!  To  tear  them  from  the  root  forcibly, 
though  the  heart-strings  crack,  and  the  soul  trembles, 
as  with  a  spiritual  earthquake.  To  nerve  the  mind 
firmly  and  resolutely,  yet  humbly  withal,  and  con- 
tritely, and  with  prayer  against  temptation,  prayer 
for  support  from  on  high— to  resist  the  Evil  One  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  intellect,  the  whole  truth  of 
the  heart,  and  to  stop  the  ears  steadfastly  against  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely. 

But  so  did  not  Agnes  Fitz-Henry.  It  ia  true  that 
on  the  preceding  night  her  better  feelings  had  been 
toudidd,  her  heart  had  relented,  and  she  had  banished, 
as  she  thought,  the  evil  counsellors,  ambition,  envy, 
jealousy,  and  distrust,  from  her  spirit. 

But  with  the  night  the  better  influence  passed 
away,  and  ere  the  morning  had  well  come,  the  evil 
spirit  had  returned  to  his  dwelling  place,  and  brought 
with  him  other  spirits,  worse  and  more  wicked  than 
himself. 

The  festive  scene  of  the  previous  evening  had,  for 
the  first  time  opened  her  eyes  fairly  to  her  own  posi- 
tion ;  she  read  it  in  the  demeanor  of  all  present ;  she 
beard  it  in  the  whispers  which  unintentionally  reached 
her  ears ;  she  felt  it  intuitively  in  the  shade — it  was 
not  a  shade,  yet  she  observed  it— of  difierence  per^ 
ccptible  in  the  degree  of  deference  and  courtesy  paid 
to  herself  and  to  her  sister. 

She  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  Blanche  was  every 
thing,  herself  a  mere  cipher — that  Blanche  was  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  queen 
of  all  heart!*,  herself  but  the  lady's  poor  relation,  the 
dependent  on  her  bounty,  and  at  the  best  a  creature  to 
be  play-ed  with,  and  petted  for  her  beauty  and  her  wit, 
without  regard  to  her  feelings,  or  sympathy  for  her 
heart. 

And  prepared  as  she  was  at  all  times  to  resist  even 
just  authoriiy  with  insoleQt  rebellion ;  ready  as  she 
was  always  to  assume  (he  defensive,  and  from  that 
the  offensive  against  all  whom  she  fancied  ofl*enders, 
how  angrily  did  her  heart  now  boil  up,  how  almost 
fiercely  did  she  muster  her  faculties  to  resist,  to  attack, 
to  conquer,  to  annihilate  all  whom  she  deemed  her 
enemies — and  that,  for  the  moment,  was  the  world. 

Conscious  of  her  own  beauty,  of  her  own  wit,  of 
her  own  high  and  powerful  intellect,  perhaps  over- 
confident in  her  resources,  she  determined  on  that  in- 
stant thai  she  would  devote  them  all,  all  to  one  pur- 
pose, to  which  sba  would  bend  every  energy,  direct 
every  thought  of  her  mind — to  her  own  aggrandize- 
ment, by  means  of  som«igreat  and  splendid  marriage, 
which  should  set  her  as  far  above  the  heiress  of  Ditton- 
in-the-Dale,  as  the  rich  heiress  now  stood  in  the 
world's  eye  above  the  portionless  and  dependent 
sister. 

Nor  was  this  all— there  was  a  sterner,  harder,  and 
more  wicked  feeling  yet,  springing  up  in  her  heart, 
and  whispering  the  sweetness  of  revenge — ^revenge 
on  that  amiable  and  gentle  sister,  who,  so  far  from 
wronging  her,  had  loved  her  ever  with  the  tenderest 
and  most  afiectionate  love,  who  would  have  sacrificed 
her  dearest  wishes  to  her  'V^-elfare — but  whom,  in  the 
hardness  of  her  embittered  spirit,  she  could  now  see 
only  as  an  intruder  upon  her  own  just  rights,  a  rival 


on  the  stage  of  fashion,  perhaps  in  the  interests  of  the 
heart — whom  she  already  envied,  suspected,  almost 
hated. 

And  Blanche,  at  that  self-same  moment,  had  re> 
solved  to  keep  watch  on  her  own  heart  narrowiy, 
and  to  obser\'e  her  sister's  bearing  toward  Geor^ 
Delawarr,  that  in  case  she  should  perceive  her  favo^ 
ing  his  suit,  she  might  at  once  crush  down  the  germ 
of  rising  passion,  and  sacrifice  her  own  to  her  dear 
sister's  happiness. 

Alas  I  Blanche !    Alas !  Agnes ! 

Thus  they  strolled  onward,  silently  and  slowly, 
imtil  they  reached  the  little  green  before  the  summer- 
house,  which  was  then  the  gayest  and  most  lightsome 
place  that  can  be  imagined,  with  its  rare  paintings 
glowing  in  their  undimmed  hues,  its  gilding  bright 
and  burnished,  its  furniture  all  sumptuous  and  new, 
and  instead  of  the  dark  funereal  i\'y,  covered  with 
woodbine  and  rich  clustered  roses.  The  vriodows 
were  all  thrown  wide  open  to  the  perftmied  summer 
air,  and  the  warm  light  poured  in  through  the  gaps  in 
the  tree-tops,  and  above  the  sununits  of  the  then  care- 
fully trimmed  hedgerows,  blithe  and  golden. 

They  entered  and  sat  down,  still  pensive  and  ab> 
stracted;  but  erelong  the  pleasant  and  happy  in- 
fluences of  the  time  and  place  appeared  to  operate 
in  some  degree  on  the  feelings  of  both,  but  especially 
on  the  tranquil  and  well-ordered  mind  of  tlie  elder 
sister.  She  raised  her  head  suddenly,  and  was  about 
to  speak,  when  the  rapid  sound  of  horses'  feel,  un- 
heard on  the  soft  sand  until  they  were  hard  by,  turned 
her  attention  to  the  window,  and  the  next  momeal 
the  two  young  cavaliers,  who  were  even  then  upper- 
most in  her  mind,  came  into  view,  cantering  alcmg 
slowly  on  their  well-managed  chargers. 

Her  eye  was  not  quicker  than  those  of  the  gallaGt 
riders,  who,  seeing  the  ladies,  whom  they  had  ridden 
over  to  visit,  sitting  by  the  widows  of  the  summer- 
house,  checked  their  horses  on  the  instant,  and  doffed 
their  plumed  hats. 

"  Good  faith,  fair  ladi«^  we  are  in  fortune's  graces 
today,"  said  the  young  peer,  gracefully,  '*  i!.ince 
having  ridden  thus  far  on  our  way  to  pay  you  oiy 
himibie  devoirs,  we  meet  you  thus  short  of  our 
journey's  end." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  win  omr  way  to  you,"  cried 
Delawarr,  "as  you  sit  there  bright  chatelaine.3  of 
your  enchanted  bower— for  I  see  neither  fairy  skiff, 
piloted  by  grim-visaged  dwarfs,  to  waft  us  over,  nor 
even  a  stray  dragon,  by  aid  of  whose  broad  wings  lo 
fly  across  this  mimic  moat,  which  seems  to  be  some- 
thing of  the  deepest?" 

•'Oh I  gallop  on,  gay  knights,"  said  Agnes, 
smiling  on  Lord  St.  George,  but  averting  her  face 
somewhat  from  the  comet,  "  gallop  on  to  the  lodges, 
and  leaving  there  your  coursers,  take  the  first  path  on 
the  left  hand,  and  ttfat  will  lead  you  to  our  presence ; 
and  should  you  peradventure  get  entangled  in  the 
hornbeam  maze,  why,  one  of  us  two  will  bring  you 
the  clue,  like  a  second  Ariadne.  Ride  on  and  we 
will  meet  yoq.    Come,  sister,  let  us  walk." 

Blanche  had  as  yet  scarcely  found  words  to  n>p}y 
to  the  greeting  of  the  gallants,  for  the  coincidence  of 
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their  trriral  with  her  own  thoughts  had  embarrassed 
her  a  little,  and  she  had  blushed  crimson  as  she  caught 
the  eye  of  George^  Delawarr  fixed  on  her  with  a 
marked  expression,  beneath  which  her  own  dropped 
timidly.  But  now  she  arose,  and  bowing  with  an 
easy  ^nile,  and  a  few  pleasant  words,  expressed  her 
willingnesB  to  abide  by  her  sister^s  plan. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ladies  met  their  gallants  in 
the  green  labyrinth  of  which  Agnes  had  spoken,  and 
falling  into  pairs,  for  the  walk  was  too  narrow  to 
allow  them  all  four  to  walk  abreast,  they  strolled  in 
company  toward  the  Hall. 

What  words  they  said,  I  am  not  about  to  relate — 
for  such  conversations,  though  infinitely  pleasant  to 
the  parties,  are  for  the  most  part  infinitely  dull  to 
third  persons— but  it  so  fell  out,  not  without  something 
of  forwardness  and  marked  management,  which  did 
not  escape  the  young  soldier's  rapid  eye,  on  the  part 
of  Agnes,  that  the  order  of  things  which  had  been  on 
the  previous  evening  was  reversed ;  the  gay,  rattling 
girl  attaching  herself  perforce  to  the  vi»count,  not 
vitbout  a  sharp  and  half-sarcastic  jest  at  the  expense 
of  her  former  partner,  and  the  mild  heiress  falling  to 
his  charge. 

George  DeUwarr  had  been  smitten,  it  is  true,  the 
night  before  by  the  gayety  and  rapid  intellect  of 
Agnes,  as  well  as  by  the  wild  and  peculiar  style  of 
her  beauty ;  and  it  might  well  have  been  that  the 
temporary  fascination  might  have  ripened  into  love. 
Bat  he  was  hurt,  and  disgusted  even  more  than  hurt, 
by  her  manner,  and  observing  her  with  a  watchful 
eye  as  she  coquetted  with  his  friend,  he  speedily 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  St.  George  was  right  in 
his  estimate  of  her  character  at  least,  although  he 
now  seemed  to  be  flattered  and  amused  by  her  evi- 
dent prepossession  in  his  favor. 

He  had  not,  it  is  true,  been  deeply  enough  touched 
to  feel  either  pique  or  melancholy  at  this  discovery, 
hot  wai  so  far  heart-whole  as  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  laugh  at  the  fickleness  of  the  merry  jilt,  than 
either  to  repine  or  to  be  angry. 

He  was  by  no  means  the  man,  however,  to  cast 
away  the  occasion  of  pleasure ;  and  walking  will^so 
beautiful  and  soft  a  creature  as  Blanche,  he  naturally 
abandoned  himself  to  the  tide  of  the  hour,  and  in  a  little 
while  found  himself  engaged  in  a  conversation ,  which, 
if  less  sparkling  and  brilliant,  was  a  thousand  times 
more  charming  than  that  which  he  had  yesterday  held 
with  ber  sister. 

In  a  short  time  he  had  made  the  discovery  that 
with  regard  to  the  elder  sister,  too,  his  friend's  pene- 
tntion  had  exceeded  his  own ;  and  that  beneath  that 
calm  and  tranquil  exterior  there  lay  a  deep  and 
powerful  mind,  stored  with  a  treasury  of  the  richest 
p^any  of  thought  and  feeling.  He  learned  in  that  long 
woodland  walk  that  she  was,  indeed,  a  creature  both 
to  adore  and  to  be  adored ;  and  he,  too,  like  St.  George, 
wv  certain,  that  the  happy  man  whom  she  should 
love,  would  he  loved  for  himself  alone,  with  the 
whole  fervor,  the  whole  truth,  the  whole  concentrated 
passion  of  a  heart,  the  flow  of  which  once  unloosed, 
would  be  but  the  stronger  for  the  restraint  which  had 
hitherto  confined  it. 


Erelong,  as  they  reached  the  wider  avenue,  the 
two  parties  united,  and  then,  more  than  ever,  he  per* 
ceivcd  the  immense  superiority  in  all  lovable,  all 
feminine  points,  of  the  elder  to  the  younger  sister ; 
for  Agnes,  though  brilliant  and  seemingly  thoughtless 
and  spirit-free  as  ever,  let  fall  full  many  a  bitter 
word,  many  a  covert  taunt  and  hidden  sneer,  which, 
with  his  eyes  now  opened  as  they  were,  he  readily 
detected,  and  which  Blanche,  as  he  could  discover, 
even  through  her  graceful  quietude,  felt,  and  felt 
painfully. 

They  reached  the  Hall  at  length,  and  were  duly 
welcomed  by  its  master ;  refreshments  were  offered 
and  accepted — and  the  young  men  were  invited  to 
return  often,  and  a  day  was  fixed  on  which  they 
should  partake  the  hospitalities  of  Ditton,  at  least  as 
temporary  residents. 

The  night  was  already  closing  in  when  they 
mounted  their  horses  and  withdrew,  both  well  pleased 
with  their  visit — ^for  the  young  lord  was  in  pursuit 
of  amusement  only,  and  seeing  at  a  glance  the  coy- 
ness of  the  heiress,  and  the  somewhat  forward  co- 
quetry of  her  sister,  he  had  accommodated  himself  to 
circumstances,  and  determined  that  a  passing  flirta- 
tion with  so  pretty  a  girl,  and  a  short  sejour  at  a  house 
so  well-appointed  as  Ditton,  would  be  no  unpleasant 
substitute  for  London  in  the  dog-days ;  and  George 
Delawarr,  like  Romeo,  had  discarded  the  imaginary 
love  the  moment  he  found  the  true  Juliet.  If  not  in 
love,  he  certainly  was  fascinatecl,  charmed ;  he  cer- 
tainly thought  Blanche  the  sweetest,  and  most  lovely 
girl  he  had  ever  met,  and  "was  well  inclined  to  believe 
that  she  was  the  best  and  most  admirable.  He  trembled 
on  the  verge  of  his  fate. 

And  she — her  destiny  was  fixed  already,  and  for- 
ever !  And  when  she  saw  her  sister  delighted  with 
the  attentions  of  the  youthful  nobleman,  she  smiled  to 
hen^elf,  and  dreamed  a  pleasant  dream,  and  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  sweet  delusion.  She  had  already  asked 
her  own  heart  "  does  he  love  me  ?"  and  though  it 
fluttered  sorely,  and  hesitated  for  a  while,  it  did  not 
answer,  "  No !" 

But  as  the  gentlemen  rode  homeward,  St.  George 
turned  shortly  on  his  companion,  and  said,  gravely; 

"  You  have  changed  your  mind,  Delawarr,  and 
found  out  that  I  am  right.  Nevertheless,  beware  I 
do  not,  for  God*s  sake,  fall  in  love  with  her,  or  make 
her  love  you!" 

The  blood  flashed  fiery-red  to  the  ingenuous  brow 
of  George  Delawarr,  and  he  was  embarrassed  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  tried  to  turn  off  his  confusion 
with  a  jest. 

"  What,  jealous,  my  lord !  jealous  of  a  poor  cornet, 
with  no  other  fortune  than  an  honorable  name,  and  a 
bright  sword !  I  thought  you,  too,  had  changed  your 
mind,  when  I  saw  you  flirting  so  merrily  with  that 
merry  brunette." 

"  You  did  see  me  flirtings  George— nothing  more ; 
and  I  have  changed  my  mind,  since  the  beginning,  if 
not  since  the  end  of  last  evening— for  I  thought  at 
first  that  fair  Blanche  Fitz-Henry  would  make  me 
a  charming  wife;  and  now  I  am  sure  that  she 
would  not — " 
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**  Why  so,  my  lord?  For  God's  sake  I  why  say 
you  so  ?" 

"Because  she  never  would  love  m*,  Georgre;  and 
/  would  never  marry  any  woman,  unless  I  were 
sure  thai  she  both  could  and  did.  Po  you  see  that  I 
am  not  the  least  jealous ;  but  still  I  say,  do  n*l  fall  in 
love  wilh  her — " 

"Faith!  St.  Georgre,  but  your  admonition  comes 
somewhat  late — for  I  Ijelieve  I  am  half  in  love  wilh 
her  already." 

**  Then  stop  where  you  are,  and  go  no  deeper — for 
if  I  err  not,  !<hc  is  more  than  half  in  love  with 
you,  too." 

"A  strange  rea«*on,  St.  George,  wherefore  to  bid 
me  stop !" 

"A  most  excellent  gotxJ  one!"  replied  the  other, 
gravely,  and  almost  sadly,  "  for  mutual  lo^'e  between 
you  two  can  only  lead  to  mutual  mijsery.  Her  father 
never  would  consent  to  her  marrying  you  more  than 
he  would  to  her  marr^'ing  a  peasant — the  man  is  per- 
fectly insane  on  the  subject  of  title-deeds  and  heraldry, 
and  will  accept  no  one  for  his  son-in-law  who  cannot 
show  as  many  quarterings  as  a  Spanish  grandee,  or 
a  German  noble.  But,  of  course,  it  is  of  no  U'^e 
talking  about  it.  Love  never  yet  listened  to  reason ; 
and,  moreover.  I  suppose  what  is  to  be  is  to  be — 
come  what  may." 

"  And  what  will  you  do.  St.  George,  about  Agnes  ? 
I  think  you  are  touched  ihere  a  little  !" 

*'  Not  a  whit  I— honor  bright !  And  for  what  I  will 
do— amuse  myself,  George — amuse  myself,  and  that 
pretty  coquette,  too ;  and  if  I  find  her  less  of  a  co- 
quette, with  more  of  a  heart  than  I  fancy  she  has — " 
he  stopped  short,  and  laughed. 

"  Well,  what  then — what  then  ?"  cried  George 
Delawarr. 

*'  It  will  be  time  enough  to  decide  t/ten." 

"And  so  say  I,  St.  George.  Meanwhile,  I  too 
will  amuse  my>elf." 

*'  Ay !  but  ol)M?rve  this  special  difference— what  is 
fun  to  you  may  be  death  to  /lery  for  she  kajt  a  heart, 
and  a  fine,  and  true,  and  deep  one ;  may  be  death  to 
yourself— for  you,  too,  are  honorable,  and  true,  and 
noble ;  and  that  is  why  I  love  you,  George,  and  why 
I  speak  to  you  thus,  at  the  ri>k  of  being  held  meddle- 
some or  impertinent." 

"  Oh,  never,  never !"  exclaimed  DelaMi-arr,  moving 
his  horse  cIo>cr  up  to  him,  and  grasping  his  hand 
warmly,  "  never !  You  meddlesc^ne  or  impertinent ! 
Let  me  hear  no  man  c.ill  you  so.  But  I  will  think  of 
this.  On  my  honor,  I  will  think  of  this  that  you 
have  said!" 

And  he  did  ihink  of  it.  Thought  of  it  often,  deeply 
— and  the  luore  he  thought,  the  more  he  lovetl  B!anche 
Filz-IIenry. 

Days,  weeks,  and  nu  nibs  rolled  on.  and  still  tho«c 
two  youn,;  cavaliers  were  con>taut  visiters,  some- 
limes  alt.ne,  m  :iit,'limcs  wilh  other  g;illant*i  in  their 
company,  at  Pitt*  n-in-the-Ifele.  And  ever  still,  de- 
spile  his  coi::pdni.m-s  warning,  Delawarr  lingered 
by  ihe  fair  heiress'  side,  uniil  both  were  as  deeply 
enamored  as  it  i'*  po-^iMe  for  two  persons  to  be, 
both  sir-s'e-Lcarted.  botii  endowed  wilh   powerful 


intellect,  and  powerful  imagination;  both  of  that 
strong  and  energetic  temperament  which  renders  aa. 
impressions  permanent,  all  strong  passions  immorTa! 
It  was  strange  that  there  should  have  been  t^o 
persons,  and  there  were  but  two,  who  discovered 
nothing  of  what  was  passing — suspected  nothing  vi 
the  deep  feelings  which  possessed  the  hearts  of  the 
young  lovers;  while  all  else  marked  the  growib  d' 
liking  into  love,  of  love  into  that  absolute  and  over- 
whelming idolatry,  which  but  few  souls  can  com- 
prehend, and  which  to  those  few  is  the  mightiest  oi 
blessings  or  the  blackest  of  curses. 

And  those  two,  as  is  oftentimes  the  case,  ^irere  the 
very  two  whom  it  most  concerned  to  perceive,  and 
who  imagined  themselves  the  quickest  and  The 
clearest  sighted— Allan  Fitz-Henry,  and  the  envious 
Agnes. 

But  so  true  is  it  that  the  hope  is  oft  parent  to  lb* 
thought,  and  the  thought  again  to  security  and  Cti- 
viction,  that,  having  in  the  first  instance  made  up  bi« 
mind  that  Lord  St.  George  would  be  a  most  suitable 
successor  to  the  name  of  the  family,  and  secondly, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  suit  to  the 
elder  daughter,  her  father  gave  himself  no  furtber 
trouble  in  the  matter,  but  suffered  things  to  take  their 
own  course  without  interference. 

He  saw,  indeed,  that  in  public  the  viscount  w%« 
more  frequently  the  companion  of  Agnes  than  v»: 
Blanche ;  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  better  and  more 
rapid  intelligence  between  them;  and  that  Blanche 
appeared  better  pleased  with  George  Dehiwair-s  than 
wilh  the  viscount's  company. 

But,  to  a  man  blinded  by  his  own  wishes  and  pre- 
judices, such  evidences  went  as  nothing.  He  set  r 
down  at  once  to  the  score  of  timidity  on  BlancheV 
part,  and  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  unnecessary  noto- 
riety on  St.  George's ;  and  saw  nothing  but  w^hat  was 
perfectly  natural  and  comprehensible,  in  the  fact  that 
the  younger  sister  and  the  familiar  friend  should  be 
ihe  mutual  confidents,  perhaps  the  go-between*,  t-f 
the  two  acknowledged  lovers. 

He  was  in  high  good-humor,  therefore ;  and  as  I:*- 
fancied  himself  on  the  high-road  to  the  full  fruition  ni" 
his  schemes,  nothing  could  exceed  his  courtesy  and 
kindne>s  to  the  young  comet,  whom  he  almo$>t  c»ver- 
powered  with  thoese  tokens  of  affection  and  recar-.l 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  lavish  on  the  peer,  le?t  be 
should  be  thought  to  be  courting  his  alliance. 

Agnes,  in  the  meantime,  isr-as  so  busy  in  the  proc- 
cut  ion  of  her  assault  on  Lord  St.  George's  heart,  oi. 
which  ^he  began  to  believe  that  she  had  made  soruc 
permanent  impression,  that  she  was  perfectly  con- 
tented with  her  own  position,  and  was  well-dLsj).^**^..! 
to  let  oilier  people  enjoy  themselves,  provided  th'?v 
did  ntH  interfere  with  her  proceedings.  It  is  in:- 
that,  at  times,  in  the  \-ery  spirit  of  coquetry.  <Le 
would  resume  her  flirtation  with  Geoi^  Delawarr. 
for  llie  double  purpose  *A'  piquing  the  viscount,  ur..? 
playing  with  the  cornet's  affections,  which,  blmdetl 
by  self-love,  she  still  believed  to  be  devoted  to  he* 
pretty  self. 

But  Delawarr  was  so  happy  in  himself,  that,  without 
any  intention  of  playing  wilh  Agnes,  or  deceiving  her. 
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he  joked  and  rattled  with  her  as  he  would  with  a 
sister,  and  believing  that  she  must  understand  their 
mutual  situation,  at  times  treated  her  with  a  sort  of 
quiet  fondness,  as  a  man  naturally  does  the  sister  of 
his  betrothed  or  his  bride,  which  effectually  completed 
her  hallucination. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that,  while  they 
were  unintentionally  deceiving  others,  they  were 
falnlly  deceiving  themselves  likewise;  and  of  this,  it 
is  probable  that  no  one  was  aware,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sl  George,  who,  seeing  that  his  warnings 
were  neglected^  did  not  choose  to  meddle  further  in 
the  matter,  although  keeping  himself  ready  to  aid  the 
lovers  to  the  utmost  ^f  his  ability  by  any  means  that 
should  offer. 

In  the  innocence  of  their  hearts,  and  the  purity  of 
their  young  love,  they  fancied  that  what  was  so  clear 
to  themselves,  must  be  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  others ; 
and  they  Ottered  themselves  that  the  lady's  father 
not  only  saw^  but  approved  their  affection,  and  that, 
when  the  fitting  time  should  arrive,  there  would  be 
no  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  happiness. 
It  is  true  that  Blanche  spoke  not  of  her  love  to  her 
sister,  for,  apart  from  the  aversion  which  a  refined 
and  delicate  girl  must  ever  feel  to  touching  on  that 
subject,  unless  the  secret  be  teased  or  coaxed  out  of 
her  by  some  near  and  affectionate  friend,  there  had 
grown  up  a  sort  of  distance,  not  coldness,  nor  dislike, 
nor  distrust,  but  simply  distance,  and  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  sisters  since  the  night  of  the 
birth-day  ball.  Still  Blanche  doubted  not  that  her 
sister  saw  and  knew  all  that  was  passing  in  her  mind, 
in  the  same  manner  as  she  read  her  heart ;  and  it  was 
to  her  evident  liking  for  Lord  St.  George,  and  the 
engrossing  claim  of  her  own  affections  on  all  her 
thoughts,  and  all  her  time^  that  she  attributed  her 
carele^ness  of  herself. 

Deeply,  however,  did  she  err,  and  cruelly  was  she 
destined  to  be  undeceived. 

The  early  da}*B  of  autumn  had  arrived,  and  the 
woods  had  donned  their  many-colored  garments,  when 
on  a  calm,  sweet  evening— one  of  those  quiet  and 
delicious  evenings  peculiar  to  that  season — Blanche 
and  George  I^awarr  had  wandered  away  from  the 
gay  concourse  which  filled  the  gardens,  and  imseen, 
as  they  believed,  and  unsuspected,  had  turned  into 
the  dd  labyrinth  where  first  they  had  begun  to  love, 
and  were  wrapped  in  soft  dreams  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  more  perfect  happiness. 

But  a  quick,  hard  eye  was  upon  them — the  eye  of 
Agnes ;  for,  by  chance,  Lord  St  George  was  absent, 
having  been  summoned  to  attend  the  king  at  Windsor; 
and  being  left  to  herself,  her  busy  mind,  too  busy  to 
rest  for  a  moment  idle,  plunged  into  mischief  and 
malevolence. 

No  sooner  did  she  see  them  turn  aside  from  the 
broad  walk  than  the  cloud  was  withdrawn,  as  if  by 
magic,  from  her  eyes;  and  she  saw  almost  intuitively 
all  that  had  previously  escaped  her. 

Not  a  second  did  she  lose,  but  stealing  after  the  un- 
suspecting pair  with  a  noiseless  and  treacherous  step, 
she  followed  them,  foot  by  foot,  through  the  mazes 
of  the  clipped  hornbeam  labyrinth,  divided  from  them 
10* 


only  by  the  verdant  screen,  listening  to  every  half* 
breathed  word  of  love,  and  drinking  in  with  greedy 
ears  every  passionate  sigh. 

Delawarr's  left  arm  was  around  Blanche's  slender 
waist,  and  her  right  hand  rested  on  his  shoulder ;  the 
fingers  of  their  other  hands  were  entwined  lovingly 
together,  as  they  wandered  onward,  wrapped  each  in 
the  other,  unconscious  of  wrong  on  their  own  part, 
and  unsuspicious  of  injury  from  any  other. 

Meanwhile,  with  rage  in  her  eyes,  with  hell  in  her 
heart,  Agnes  followed  and  listened. 

So  deadly  was  her  hatred,  at  that  moment,  of  her 
sister,  so  fierce  and  overmastering  her  rage,  that  it 
was  only  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  self-control  that 
she  could  refrain  from  rushing  forward  and  loading 
them  with  reproaches,  with  contumely,  and  with 
scorn. 

But  biting  her  lips  till  the  blood  sprang  beneath 
her  pearly  teeth,  and  clinching  her  bands  so  hard 
that  the  nails  wounded  their  tender  palms,  she  did 
refrain,  did  subdue  the  swelling  fury  of  her  rebellious 
heart,  and  awaited  the  hour  of  more  deadly  vengeance. 
Vengeance  for  what  ?  She  had  not  loved  George 
Delawarr — nay,  she  had  scorned  him !  Blanche  had 
not  robbed  her  of  her  lover— nay ,  in  her  own  thoughts, 
she  had  carried  off  the  admirer,  perhaps  the  future 
lover,  from  the  heiress. 

She  was  the  wronger,  not  the  wronged!  Then 
wherefore  vengeance? 

Even,  there/ore^  reader,  because  she  had  wronged 
her,  and  knew  it ;  because  her  own  conscience  smote 
her,  and  she  would  fain  avenge  on  the  innocent  cause, 
the  pangs  which  at  times  rent  her  own  bosom. 

Envious  and  bitter,  she  could  not  endure  that 
Blandte  should  be  loved,  as  she  felt  she  was  not 
loved  herself,  purely,  devotedly,  forever,  and  for 
herself  alone. 

Ambitious,  and  insatiate  of  admiration,  she  could 
not  endure  thai  George  Delawarr,  once  her  captive, 
whom  she  still  thought  her  slave,  should  shake  off 
his  allegiance  to  herself,  much  less  that  he  should  dare 
to  love  her  sister. 

Even  while  she  listened,  she  suddenly  heard  Blanche 
reply  to  some  words  of  her  lover,  which  had  escaped 
her  watchful  ears. 

"  Never  fear,  dearest  George ;  I  am  sure  that  he 
has  seen  and  knows  all— he  is  the  kindest  and  the 
Bbst  of  fathers.  I  will  tell  him  all  to-morrow,  and 
will  have  good  news  for  you  when  you  come  to  see 
me  in  the  evening.'' 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  the  fury,  stamping  upon  the 
ground  violently— "  by  all  my  hopes  of  heaven, 
never!'* 

And  with  the  words  she  darted  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hall  as  fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her 
over  the  level  greensward;  rage  seeming  literally  to 
lend  her  wings,  so  rapidly  did  her  fiery  passions  spur 
her  on  the  road  to  impotent  revenge. 

Ten  minutes  afterward,  with  his  face  inflamed  with 

fury,  his  periwig  awry,  his  dress  disordered  by  the 

haste  with  which  he  had  come  up,  Allan  Fitz-Henry 

broke  upon  the  unsuspecting  lovers. 

I      Snatching  his  daughter  rudely  from  the  young 
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man's  half  embrace,  he  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of 
terrible  and  furious  invective,  far  more  disgraceful  to 
him  who  used  it,  than  to  thoee  on  whom  it  was 
vented. 

There  was  no  check  to  his  violence,  no  moderation 
on  his  tongue.  Traitor,  and  knave,  and  low-born 
beggar,  were  the  mildest  epithets  which  he  applied  to 
the  high-bred  and  gallant  soldier ;  while  on  his  sweet 
and  shrinking  child  he  heaped  terms  the  most  oppro- 
brious, the  most  unworthy  of  himself,  whether  as  a 
father  or  as  a  man. 

The  blood  rushed  crimson  to  the  brow  of  George 
Delawarr,  and  his  hand  fell,  as  if  by  instinct,  upon 
the  hilt  of  his  rapier ;  but  the  next  moment  he  with- 
drew it,  and  was  cool  by  a  mighty  effort. 

"  From  you,  sir,  any  thing !  You  will  be  sorry  for 
this  to-morrow !" 

"  Never,  sir !  never !  Gel  you  gone !  base  domestic 
traitor !  Get  you  gone,  lest  I  call  my  servants,  and 
bid  them  spurn  you  from  my  premises  !'* 

"  I  go,  sir — "  he  began  calmly ;  but  at  this  moment 
St.  George  came  upon  the  scene,  having  just  returned 
from  Windsor,  eager,  but,  alas !  too  late,  to  anticipate 
the  shameful  scene — and  to  him  did  George  Delawarr 
turn  with  unutterable  anguish  in  his  eyes.  "  Bid  my 
men  bring  my  horses  after  me,  St.  George,"  said  he, 
firmly,  but  mournfully ;  "for  me,  this  is  no  place  any 
longer.  Farewell,  sir!  you  will  repent  of  this. 
Adieu,  Blanche,  we  shall  meet  again,  sweet  one." 

"  Never  I  dog,  never !  or  with  my  own  bands — " 

"Hush!  hush!  for  shame.  Peace,  Mister  Fitz- 
Henr>',  these  words  are  not  such  as  may  pass  be- 
tween gentlemen.  Go,  George,  for  God's  sake !  Go, 
and  prevent  worse  scandal,"  cried  the  viscount. 

And  miserable  beyond  all  compehension,  his  dream 
of  bliss  thus  cruelly  cut  short,  the  young  man  went 
his  way,  leaving  his  mistress  hanging  in  a  deep 
swoon,  happy  to  be  for  a  while  unconscious  of  her 
misery,  upon  her  father's  arm. 

Three  days  bad  passed— tliree  dark,  dismal,  hope- 
less days.  Delawarr  did  his  duly  with  his  regiment, 
nay,  did  it  well — but  he  was  utterly  unconscious,  his 
mind  was  afar  off,  as  of  a  man  walking  in  a  dream. 
Late  on  the  third  night  a  small  note  was  put  into  his 
hands,  blistered  and  soiled  with  tears.  A  wan  smile 
crossed  his  face,  he  ordered  his  horses  at  daybreak, 
drained  a  deep  draught  of  wine,  sauntered  away  to 
his  own  chamber,  stopping  at  every  two  or  three 
paces  in  deep  meditation ;  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  without  praying,  and 
slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  till  daybreak. 

*'  Three  days  had  passed — ^three  dark,  dismal,  hope- 
less days !  Blanche  was  half  dead— for  she  now  de- 
spaired. All  methods  had  been  tried  with  the  fierce 
and  prejudiced  old  man,  secretly  prompted  by  that 
demon-girl— and  all  tried  in  vain.  Poor  Blanche  had 
implored  him  to  suffer  her  to  resign  her  birthright  in 
favor  of  her  sister,  who  would  wed  to  suit  bis  wishes, 
but  in  vain.  The  generous  St.  George  had  offered  to 
purchase  for  his  friend,  as  speedily  as  possible,  every 
step  to  the  very  highest  in  the  service ;  nay,  he  had 
obtained  from  the  easy  monarch  a  promise  to  raise 
him  to  the  peerage,  but  in  vain. 


And  Blanche  despaired ;  and  St.  George  left  the  HaU 
in  sorrow  and  disgust  that  be  could  effect  nothing. 

Iliat  evening  Blanche's  maid,  a  true  and  honest 
girl,  delivered  to  her  mistress  a  small  note,  brought 
by  a  peasant  lad ;  and  within  an  hour  the  boy  went 
thence,  the  bearer  of  a  billet,  blistered  and  wet  with 
tears. 

And  Blanche  crept  away  unheeded  to  her  chamber, 
and  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  prayed  fcr- 
vently  and  long ;  and  casting  herself  upon  her  painful 
bed,  at  last  wept  herself  to  Bleep. 

The  morning  dawned,  merry  and  clear,  and  light- 
some ;  and  all  the  face  of  nature  smiled  gladly  in  the 
merry  sunbeams.  • 

At  the  first  peep  of  dawn  Blanche  stiuted  from  her 
restless  slumbers,  dressed  herself  hastily,  and  creeping 
down  the  stairs  with  a  cautious  step,  unbarred  a 
postern  door,  darted  out  into  the  free  air,  withoa 
casting  a  glance  behind  her,  and  fled,  with  all  the 
speed  of  mingled  love  and  terror,  down  the  green 
avenue  toward  the  gay  pavilion— scene  of  so  many 
happy  hours. 

But  again  she  was  watched  by  an  envious  eye,  and 
followed  by  a  jealous  foot. 

For  scarce  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  lime 
when  she  issued  from  the  postern,  before  Agnes  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold,  with  her  dark  face  livid  and 
convulsed  with  passion ;  and  after  pausing  a  momeni, 
as  if  in  hesitation,  followed  rapidly  in  the  footsteps 
of  her  sister. 

When  Blanche  reached  the  summer-bouse,  it  wa» 
closed  and  untenanted ;  but  scarcely  had  she  entered 
and  cast  open  the  blinds  of  one  window  toward  the 
road,  before  a  hard  horse-tramp  was  heard  coming  up 
at  full  gallop,  and  in  an  instant  George  Delawarr 
pulled  up  his  panting  charger  in  the  lane,  leaped  to 
the  ground,  swung  himself  up  into  the  branches  of 
the  great  oak-tree,  and  climbing  rapidly  along  it« 
gnarled  limbs,  sprang  down  on  the  other  side,  rushed 
into  the  building,  and  cast  himself  at  his  mistress'  fen^X. 

Agnes  was  entering  the  far  end  of  the  elm-tree 
walk  as  he  sprang  down  ^nto  the  little  coplanade. 
but  he  was  too  dreadfully  preoccupied  with  hope  and 
anguish,  and  almost  despair,  to  observe  any  thing 
around  him. 

But  she  saw  him,  and  fearful  that  she  should  he 
too  late  to  arrest  what  she  supposed  to  be  the  lovers* 
flight,  she  ran  like  the  wind. 

She  neared  the  doorway — ^loud  voices  reached  her 
ears,  but  whether  in  anger,  or  in  supplication,  or  in 
sorrow,  she  could  not  distinguish. 

Then  came  a  sound  that  rooted  her  to  the  ground 
on  which  her  flying  foot  was  planted,  in  mute  terror. 

The  round  ringing  report  of  a  pistol-shot !  and  ere 
its  echo  had  begun  to  die  away,  another ! 

No  shriek,  no  wail,  no  word  succeeded — all  wa? 
as  silent  as  the  grave. 

Then  terror  gave  her  courage,  and  she  ruslied 
madly  forward  a  few  steps,  then  stood  on  the  threshold 
horror-stricken. 

Both  those  young  souls,  but  a  few  days  before  fio 
happy,  so  beloved,  and  so  loving,  had  taken  their 
whither? 
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Both  lay  there  dead,  as  they  had  fallen,  but  uncon- 
vulsed,  and  graceful  even  in  death.  Neither  had 
groaned  or  struggled,  but  as  they  had  fallen,  so  they 
lay,  a  few  feet  asunder— her  heart  and  his  brain 
pierced  by  the  deadly  bullets,  aped  with  the  accuracy 
of  his  never-erring  aim. 

While  she  stood  gazing,  in  the  very  stupor  of 
dread,  scarce  conscious  yet  of  what  had  fallen  out,  a 
deep  voice  smote  her  ear. 

"  Base,  base  girl,  this  is  all  your  doing !"  Then, 
a4  if  wakening  from  a  trance,  she  uttered  a  long, 
piercing  shriek,  darted  into  the  pavilion  between  the 
7ory  corpses,  and  flung  herself  headlong  out  of  the 
(^n  window  into  the  pool  beneath. 

But  !)he  was  not  fated  so  to  die.  A  strong  hand 
dragiped  her  out — the  hand  of  St.  George,  who,  learn- 
ing that  his  friend  had  ridden  forth  toward  Ditton,  had 
followed  him,  and  arrived  too  late  by  scarce  a 
minute. 


From  that  day  forth  Agnes  Fitz-Henry  was  a  dull, 
melancholy  maniac.  Never  one  gleam  of  momentary 
light  dispersed  the  shadows  of  her  insane  horror — 
never  one  smile  crossed  her  lip,  one  pleaisant  thought 
relieved  her  life-long  sorrow.  Thus  lived  she  ;  and 
when  death  at  length  came  to  restore  her  spirit's  light, 
she  died,  and  made  no  sign. 

Allan  Fitz-IIenry  lived— ^  moody  misanthropic 
man,  shunning  all  men,  and  shunned  of  all.  In 
truth,  the  saddest  and  most  wretched  of  the  sons  of 
men. 

How  that  catastrophe  fell  out  none  ever  knew,  and 
it  were  useless  to  conjecture. 

They  were  beautiful,  they  were  young,  they  were 
happy.  The  evil  days  arrived — and  they  were 
wretched,  and  lacked  strength  to  bear  their  wretched- 
ness. They  are  gone  where  Oxx  alone  must  judge 
them — may  He  have  pity  on  their  weakness.    Re- 

QUIESCANT  ! 


THE    LOST    PLEIAD, 


BT  HEMBT  B.  HIBST. 


ficAtrriTTL  siiiterB !  tell  me,  do  you  ever 

Dream  of  the  loved  and  lost  one,  she  who  fell 
And  faded,  in  lovers  tnrbid,  crimson  river — 

The  sacred  secret  tell  ? 
Calmly  the  purple  heavens  reposed  around  her, 
Aim],  chanting  harmonies,  she  danced  along ; 
Ere  Eros  in  his  silken  meshes  bound  her, 
Her  being  passed  in  song. 

Once  on  a  daj  she  lay  in  dreamy  slumber ; 

Beside  her  slept  her  golden-tongnfed  lyre ; 
And  radiant  visions — fancies  without  number- 
Filled  breast  and  brain  with  fire. 


She  dreamed ;  and,  in  her  dreams,  saw,  bending  o'er  her, 

A  form  her  fervid  fancy  deified  ; 
And,  waking,  viewed  the  noble  one  before  her, 
Who  wooed  her  as  his  bride. 

What  words— what  passionate  words  he  breathed,  be- 
seeching. 
Have  long  been  lost  in  the  descending  years : 
Nevertheless  she  listened  to  his  teaching. 

Smiling  between  her  tears. 
And  ever  since  that  hour  the  happy  maiden 
Wanders  unknown  of  any  one  bat  Jove ; 
Regretting  not  the  lost  Olympian  Aideiin 
In  the  Elysium— Love  ! 


SUNSET    AFTER    RAIN. 


BT  ALTBXO  B.  STBXZT. 


All  day,  with  humming  and  continuous  sound, 

breaking  the  landscape,  has  the  slant  rain  falPn ; 

BqI  DOW  the  mist  is  vanishing ;  in  the  west 

The  doll  gray  sheet,  that  shrouded  from  the  sight 

The  sky,  is  rent  in  fragments,  and  rich  streaks 

Of  tenderest  blue  are  smiling  through  the  clefts. 

A  dart  of  sunshine  strikes  npon  the  hills, 

Then  melts.    The  great  clouds  whiten,  and  roll  off, 

I'ntil  a  steady  blaze  of  golden  light 

Kii]dle6  the  dripping  scene.    Within  the  east, 

The  delicate  rainbow  suddenly  breaks  out  i 


Soft  air-breaths  flatter  rotmd ;  each  tree  shakes  down 

A  shower  of  glittering  drops ;  the  woodlands  burst 

Into  a  chorus  of  glad  harmony ; 

And  the  rich  landscape,  full  of  loveliness, 

Fades  slowly,  calmly,  sweetly,  into  night. 

Thus,  sometimes,  is  the  end  of  Human  life. 
In  youth  and  manhood,  sorrows  may  frown  round ; 
But  when  the  sun  of  Being  lowly  stoops. 
The  darkness  breaks  away— the  tears  are  dried ; 
The  Christhin's  hope— a  rainbow— brightly  glows, 
And  life  glides  sweet  and  tranquil  to  the  tomb. 


MONTEZUMA    MOGGS. 

THAT    WAS    TO    BE. 

BT  THX  LiiTS  JOnwn  C.  RIAL. 


"Now,  Mf>ggs— you  Moggs — good  Moggs— dear 
Moggs,''  said  hid  wife,  running  through  the  chromatic 
scale  of  matrimonial  address,  and  modulating  her 
words  and  her  tones  from  irritation  into  tenderoesB — 
"  yes,  Mogga— that  *s  a  good  soul — ^Ido  wish  for  once 
you  would  try  to  be  a  little  useful  to  your  family. 
Stay  at  home  to-day,  Moggs,  can't  you,  while  I  do 
the  washing?  It  would  be  so  pleasant,  Mogg»—flO 
like  old  times,  to  hear  you  whistling  at  your  work, 
while  I  am  busy  at  mine." 

And  a  smile  of  affection  stole  across  the  counte- 
nance of  Mrs.  Moggs,  like  a  stray  sunbeam  on  a 
cloudy  day,  breaking  up  the  sharp  and  fixed  lines  of 
care  into  which  her  features  had  settled  as  a  habitual 
expression,  and  causing  her  also  to  look  as  she  did 
in  the  "  old  times,"  to  which  she  now  so  kindly  re- 
ferred. 

"  VTont  you,  Moggs?"  added  she,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  "  it  would  be  so  pleasant,  dear — 
would  n't  it  ?  I  should  not  mind  hard  work,  Moggs, 
if  you  were  at  work  near  me." 

There  was  a  tear,  perhaps,  twinkling  in  the  eye  of 
the  wife,  giving  gentleness  to  the  hard,  stony  look 
which  she  in  general  wore,  caused  by  those  unceas- 
ing troubles  of  her  existence  that  leave  no  time  for 
weeping.  Perpetual  struggle  hardens  the  heart  and 
dries  up  the  source  of  tears. 

"  Wont  you,  Moggs  ?" 

The  idea  of  combined  effort  was  a  pleasant  family 
picture  to  Mrs.  Moggs,  though  it  did  involve  not  a 
little  of  toil.  Still,  to  her  loneliness  it  was  a  pleasant 
picture,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to  strive  alone, 
and  continually,  to  support  existence.  But  it  seems 
that  perceptions  of  the  pleasant  and  of  the  picturesque 
in  such  matters,  differ  essentially ;  and  Moggs,  glanc- 
ing through  the  sentimental,  and  beyond  it,  felt  detei^ 
mined,  as  he  always  did,  to  avoid  the  trouble  which 
it  threatened. 

"  Can*t  be,"  responded  Moggs,  slightly  shrugging 
his  shoulder,  as  a  hint  to  his  wife  that  the>veight  of 
her  hand  was  oppressive.  "  Can't  be,"  continued 
he,  as  he  set  himself  industriously — for  in  this  Moggs 
was  industrious — to  the  consumption  of  the  best  part 
of  the  breakfast  that  was  before  him— a  breakfast  that 
had  been,  as  usual,  provided  by  his  wife,  and  pre- 
pared by  her,  while  Montezuma  Moggs  was  fast 
asleep — an  amusement  to  which,  next  to  eating,  Mon- 
tezuma Moggs  was  greatly  addicted  when  at  home, 
as  demanding  the  least  possible  effort  and  exertion  on 
his  part.  Montezuma  Moggs,  you  see,  was  in  some 
respects  not  a  little  of  an  economist ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
never  made  his  appearance  in  the  morning  until  firmly 


assured  that  breakfast  was  quite  ready — "  'mosi 
ready,"  was  too  indefinite  and  vague  for  Montexoma 
Moggs— he  had  been  too  oHen  tricked  from  comfon 
in  that  way  before— people  will  so  impose  on  one  ic 
this  respect— envious  people,  who  covet  your  slum- 
ben— such  as  those  who  drag  the  covering  off,  or 
sprinkle  water  on  the  unguarded  physiognomy.  Bat 
Moggs  took  care,  in  the  excess  of  his  caution,  ifast 
no  time  should  be  lost  by  him  in  a  tedious  interval  of 
hungry  expectation. 

**  Say  ready— quite  ready— and  I  'U  come,"  mut- 
tered he,  in  that  sleepy  debate  between  bed  and 
breakfast  which  often  consumes  so  much  of  time; 
and  his  eyes  remained  shut  and  his  mouth  open  until 
perfectly  assured  that  all  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments had  been  completed.  "  Because,"  as  Moggs 
wisely  observed,  "  that  half  hour  before  breakfast, 
reflecting  on  sausages  and  speculating  on  coffee,  if 
there  is  sausages  and  coffee,  frets  a  man  dreadful,  and 
does  him  more  harm  than  all  the  rest  of  the  day  pot 
together." — Sagacious  Moggs ! 

Besides,  Moggs  has  a  great  respect  for  himself— 
much  more,  probably,  than  he  has  for  other  people, 
being  the  respecter  of  a  person,  rather  than  of  per- 
sons, and  that  person  being  himself.  Moggs,  theie- 
fore,  disdains  the  kindling  of  fires,  splitting  wood, 
and  all  that,  especially  of  frosty  mornings— and 
eschews  the  putting  on  of  kettles— well  knowing  that 
if  an  individual  is  in  the  way  when  the  aid  of  an  in- 
dividual is  required,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  requisition 
on  the  individual's  services.  Montezuma  Moggs  un- 
derstood how  to  **  skulk ;"  and  we  all  comprehend 
the  fact  thai  to  "  skulk"  judiciously  is  a  fine  political 
feature,  saving  much  of  wear  and  tear  to  the  body 
corporate. 

"  Mend  boots — mind  shop— tend  baby ! — can't  be," 
repeated  Moggs,  draining  the  last  drop  from  his  cup — 
"  boots,  shops  and  babies  must  mend,  mind  »nd  tend 
themselves — I  'm  going  to  do  something  better  than 
that;"  and  so  Moggs  rose  leisurely,  took  his  hat,  and 
departed,  to  stroll  the  streets,  to  talk  at  the  comers, 
and  to  read  the  bulletin-boards  at  the  newspaper 
offices,  which,  as  Moggs  often  remarks,  not  only  en- 
courages literature,  but  is  also  one  of  the  cheapest  of 
all  amusements— vastly  more  agreeable  than  if  >t>u 
paid  for  it 

It  was  a  little  shop,  in  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of 
the  city,  where  Montezuma  Moggs  resided  with  hL* 
family— Mrs.  Moggs  and  five  juveniles  of  that  name 
and  race — a  shop  of  the  miscellaneous  order,  in 
which  was  ofSbred  for  sale  a  little,  but  a  very  little, 
of  any  thing,  and  every  thing— one  of  those  distiesseJ 
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looking  shops  which  bring  a  sensation  of  dreariness 
over  ihe  mind,  and  which  cause  a  sinking  of  the 
heart  before  you  have  time  to  ask  why  you  are  sad- 
dened—a  frail  and  feeble  barrier  it  seems  against 
penury  and  famine,  to  yield  at  the  first  approach  of 
ibe  gaunt  enemy — a  shop  that  has  no  aspect  of  busi- 
ness about  it,  but  compels  you  to  think  of  distraining 
for  rent,  of  broken  hearts,  of  sickness,  suflering  and 
death. 

It  was  a  shop,  moreover — we  have  all  seen  the 
like — ^with  a  bell  to  it,  which  rings  out  an  announce- 
ment as  we  open  the  door,  that,  few  and  far  between, 
there  has  been  an  arrival  in  the  way  of  a  customer, 
though  it  may  be,  as  sometimes  happens,  that  the 
bell,  with  all  its  untuned  sharpness,  fails  to  triumph 
over  the  din  of  domestic  affairs  in  the  little  back-room, 
which  serves  for  parlor,  and  kitchen,  and  hall,  and 
proves  unavailing  to  spread  tlie  news  against  the  tur- 
bulent clamor  of  noisy  children  and  a  vociferous 
wfe. 

But  be  patient  to  the  last — even  if  the  bell  docs 
prove  insufficient  to  attract  due  attention  to  your  ma- 
jestic presence,  whether  you  come  to  make  pur- 
cba.>5cs  or  to  avail  yourself  of  the  additional  proffer 
made  by  the  sign  appertaining  to  Moggs  exclusively, 
relative  to  "Boots  and  shoes  mended,"  collateral  to 
which  you  observe  a  work-bench  in  the  corner ;  still, 
be  jiatient,  and  cause  the  energies  of  your  heel  to 
hold  "  wooden  discourse"  with  the  sanded  floor,  as 
emphatically  j-ou  cry — 

*•  Shop  I"  and  beat  with  pennies  on  the  counter. 

Be  patient;  for,  look  3"e,  Mrs.  Moggs  will  soon 
appear,  with  a  flushed  countenance  and  a  soiled  garb 
—her  youngest  hope,  if  a  young  Moggs  is  to  be 
called  a  hope,  sobbing  loudly  on  its  mother's  shoulder, 
while  the  unawed  pratlers  within,  carry  on  the  war 
with  increasing  violence. 

"Shop  I" 

"  Comin' I— -what 's  wanten?"  is  the  sharp  and 
somewhat  discotirteous  reply,  as  Mrs.  Moggs  gives 
a  shake  of  admonition  to  her  peevish  little  charge, 
and  turns  half  back  to  the  riotous  assemblage  in  the 
rear. 

Now,  we  ask  it  of  you  as  a  special  favor,  that  you 
do  not  sujffcr  any  shadow  of  offence  to  arise  at  the 
da?h  of  acerbity  that  may  manifest  itself  in  the  tones 
of  Mrs.  Montezuma  Moggs.  According  to  our  no- 
tion of  the  world,  as  it  goes,  she,  and  such  as  she, 
deserve  rather  to  be  honored  than  to  provoke  wrath 
by  the  defects  of  an  unpolished  and  unguarded  man- 
lier. She  has  her  troubles,  poor  woman — gnawing 
cares,  to  which,  in  all  likelihood,  yours  are  but  as 
the  gosi-amer  upon  the  wind,  or  as  tho  thistle-down 
floating  upon  the  summer  breeze ;  and  if  there  be 
casih  in  your  pocket,  do  not,  after  having  caused 
such  a  turmoil,  content  yourself  with  simply  asking 
where  Jones  resides,  or  Jenkins  lives.  It  would  be 
cruel— indeed  it  would.  True,  Mrs.  Moggs  expects 
lillle  el!?e  from  one  of  your  dashing  style  and  elegant 
appearance.  Such  a  call  rarely  comes  to  her  but 
With  some  profitless  query ;  yet  look  arounct  at  the 
sparse  candies,  the  withering  apples,  and  the  forlorn 
groceries— specimens  of  which  are  affixed  to  the  | 


window-panes  in  triangular  patches  of  paste  and 
paper — speak  they  not  of  poverty  ?  Purchase,  then, 
if  it  be  but  a  trifle. 

IMrs.  Moggs,  unluckily  for  herself,  is  possessed  of  a 
husband.  Husbands,  they  say,  are  often  regarded  as 
desirable;  and  some  of  them  are  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  a  blessing.  But  if  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Moggs  were  obtained  on  that  score,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  somewhat  different ;  for  be  it  known  that  the 
hu!»band  of  Mrs.  Moggs  is  of  the  kind  that  is  neither 
useful  nor  ornamental.  He  belongs  to  that  division 
which  addicts  itself  mainly  to  laziness — a  species  of 
the  biped  called  husband,  which  unfortunately  is  not 
so  rare  that  we  seek  for  the  specimen  only  in  mu- 
seums. We  know  not  whether  Montezuma  Moggs 
was  or  was  not  born  lazy ;  nor  shall  we  undertake 
to  decide  that  laziness  is  an  inherent  quality ;  but  as 
Mrs.  Moggs  was  herself  a  thrifty,  painstaking 
woman,  as  women,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  are 
apt  to  be,  her  lazy  husband,  as  lazy  husbands  will, 
in  all  such  cases,  continued  to  grow  and  to  increase 
in  laziness,  shifting  every  care  from  his  own  broad 
shoulders  to  any  other  shoulders,  whether  broad  or 
narrow,  strong  or  weak,  that  had  no  craven  shrink- 
ings  from  the  load,  Moggs  contenting  himself  in  an 
indolence  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  by 
those — ^husbands  or  wives — who  perform  their  tasks 
in  this  great  work-shop  of  human  efllbrt  with  becom- 
ing zeal  and  with  conscientious  assiduity,  regarding 
laziness  as  a  sin  against  the  great  purposes  of  their 
being.  If  tJiLs  assumption  be  true,  as  we  suspect  it 
is,  Montezuma  Moggs  has  much  to  answer  for; 
though  it  is  a  common  occtu-rence,  this  falling  back 
into  imbecility,  if  there  be  any  one  at  hand  willing 
to  ply  the  oar,  as  too  often  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  the  industrious  are  willing  to  let  their 
parents  work,  while  the  energetic  wife  has  a  drag 
upon  her  in  the  shape  of  a  lounging  husband. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Moggs  belongs  to  the  numerous  class  of 
women  who  have  what  is  well  called  *'  a  trying 
time  of  it."  You  may  recognize  them  in  the  street, 
by  their  look  of  premature  age — anxious,  hollow- 
eyed,  and  worn  to  shadows.  There  is  a  whole  history 
in  every  line  of  their  faces,  which  tells  of  unceasing 
trouble,  and  their  hard,  quick  movement  as  they  press 
onward  regardless  of  all  that  begirts  the  way,  indi- 
cates those  who  have  no  thought  to  spare  from  their 
own  immediate  necessities,  for  comment  upon  the 
gay  and  flaimting  world.  Little  does  ostentation 
know,  as  it  flashes  by  in  satined  arrogance  and 
jeweled  pride,  of  the  sorrow  it  may  jostle  from  its 
path ;  and  perhaps  it  is  happy  for  us  as  we  move 
along  in  smiles  and  pleasantness,  not  to  comprehend 
that  the  glance  which  meets  our  own  comes  from 
the  bleakness  of  a  withered  heart — ^withered  by 
penury's  uncea««ing  presence. 

Moggs  is  in  fault — ay,  Montezimia  Moggs — what, 
he  "  mend  boots,  mind  shop,  tend  baby,"  bringing 
down  his  lofty  aspirations  for  the  future  to  be  cabined 
within  the  miserable  confines  of  the  present ! 

'*IIard  work?"  sneers  Moggs — "yes,  if  a  man 
sets  himself  down  to  hard  work,  there  he  may  set — 
nothing  else  but  hard  work  will  ever  come  to  him — 
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but  if  be  wont  do  bard  work,  then  something  easier 
will  be  sure  to  come  toddlin'  along  sooner  or  later. 
What  can  ever  find  you  but  hard  work  if  you  are 
forever  in  the  sbop,  a  tbumpin'  and  a  hammerin'  ? 
Good  luck  never  ventiu'es  near  lap-stones  and  straps. 
I  never  saw  any  of  it  there  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life ;  and  I  'm  waitin'  for  good  luck,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  calch  it  when  it  comes  by." 

Montezuma  Moggs  had  a  turn  for  politics ;  and  for 
many  a  year  he  exhibited  great  activity  in  that  re- 
spect, believing  confidently  that  good  luck  to  himself 
migbt  grow  from  town-meetings  and  elections ;  and 
you  may  have  observed  him  on  the  platform  when 
oratory  addressed  the  "  masses,''  or  on  the  election 
ground  with  a  placard  to  his  button,  and  a  whole 
handful!  of  tickets.  But  his  luck  did  not  seem  to 
wear  that  shape ;  and  politically,  Montezuma  Moggs 
at  last  took  his  place  in  the  "  innumerable  caravan" 
of  the  disappointed.  And  thus,  in  turn,  has  he  courted 
fortune  in  all  her  phases,  without  a  smile  o[  recogni- 
tion from  the  blinded  goddess.  The  world  never 
knows  its  noblest  sons ;  and  Montezuma  Moggs  was 
left  to  sorrow  and  despair. 

Could  he  have  been  honored  with  a  lofty  commis- 
sion, Montezuma  Moggs  might  have  set  forth  to  a 
revel  in  the  halls  of  his  namesake;  but  as  one  of  the 
rank  and  file,  he  could  not  think  of  it.  And  in  pri- 
vate conversation  with  his  sneering  friend  Quiggens, 
to  whose  captiousness  and  criticism  Moggs  submit- 
ted, on  the  score  of  the  cigars  occasionally  derivable 
from  that  source,  he  ventured  the  subjoined  remarks 
relative  to  his  military  dispositions : 

"  What  I  want,"  said  Moggs,  "  is  a  large  amount 
of  glory,  and  a  bigger  share  of  pay— a  man  like  me 
ought  to  have  plenty  of  both— glory,  to  swagger  about 
with,  while  the  people  run  into  the  street  to  stare  at 
Moggs,  all  whiskers  and  glory — ^and  plenty  of  pay, 
to  make  the  glory  shine,  and  to  set  it  ofi*.  I  wouldn't 
mind,  besides,  if  I  did  have  a  nice  little  wound  or 
two,  if  they  've  got  any  that  do  n't  hurt  much,  so  that 
I  might  have  my  arm  in  a  sling,  or  a  black  patch  on 
my  countenance.  But  if  I  was  only  one  of  the  rank 
and  file,  I  'm  very  much  afraid  I  might  have  consider- 
able more  of  knocks  that  would  hurt  a  great  deal, 
than  I  should^of  either  tlie  pay  or  the  glory — that 's 
what  troubles  me  in  the  milentary  way.  But  make 
me  a  gineral,  and  then,  I  '11  talk  to  you  about  the 
matter — make  me  a  gineral  ossifer,  with  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  feathers,  and  the  cocked-hat— plenty  of 
pay,  and  a  large  slice  of  rations— there  's  nothing 
like  rations— end  then  I  '11  talk  to  you  like  a  book. 
Then  I  '11  pledge  you  my  lives,  and  my  fortunes,  and 
my  sacred  honors— all  of 'em — that  I  will  furnish  the 
genus  whenever  it  is  wanted— genus  in  great  big 
gloves,  monstrous  long  boots,  and  astride  of  a  boss 
that  scatters  the  little  boys  like  Boston,  whenever  I 
touch  the  critter  with  my  long  spurs,  to  astonish  the 
ladies.  Oh,  get  out !— do  you  think  I  could  n't  play 
gineral  and  look  black  as  thunder,  for  such  pay  as 
ginerals  get?  I  'd  do  it  for  half  the  money,  and  I  'd 
not  only  do  it  cheaper,  but  considerable  better  than 
you  ever  see  it  done  the  best  Fourth  of  July  you 
ever  met  with.    At  present,  I  know  I  've  not  much 


rations,  and  no  money  at  all— money  ^s  skurse — bul 
as  for  genus— look  at  my  eye — isn't  genus  there? 
— observation  my  nose — isn't  it  a  Boneyparie?— 
aint  I  sevagerous  about  the  mouth? — I  teli  you, 
Quiggens,  there 's  whole  lots  of  a  hero  in  this  linle 
gentleman.  I  've  so  much  genus  that  I  can't  work. 
When  a  man's  genus  is  a  workin'  in  his  upper  story, 
and  mine  always  is,  then  his  bands  has  to  be  idle, 
so 's  not  to  interrupt  his  genus." 

"  Ves,"  responded  Quiggens,  who  is  rather  of  the 
satirical  turn,  as  one  is  likely  to  be  who  has  driven 
the  *<  Black  Maria,"  and  has  thus  found  out  that  the 
world  is  all  a  fleeting  show ;  "  yes,  you  've  giM  so 
much  genus  in  your  upper  story  that  it  has  made  a 
hole  in  the  crown  of  your  hat,  so  it  can  see  what 
sort  of  weather  is  going  on  out  of  doors — and  it  *» 
your  genus,  I  reckon,  that's  peeping  out  of  yoar 
elbows.  Why  don't  you  ask  your  genus  to  patib 
your  knees,  and  to  mend  the  holes  in  your  booL*  ?*' 

"Quiggens,  go  'way,  Quiggens— you 're  of  the 
common  nalur',  Quiggens — a  vulgar  fraction,  Quig- 
gens ;  and  you  can't  understand  an  indiwidooal  who 
has  a  mind  inside  of  his  hat,  and  a  whole  soul  packed 
away  under  his  jacket.  You  '11  never  rise,  a  flut- 
ter in'  and  a  ringin'  like  a  bald-beaded  eagle — ^mca 
like  you  have  got  no  wings,  and  can  only  go  about 
nibblin'  the  grass,  while  we  fly  up  and  peck  cherries 
from  the  trees.  I  'm  always  thinkin'  on  vrhai  I  'm 
going  to  be,  and  a  prepaxin'  myself  for  what  natur^ 
intended,  though  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  is  >-et. 
But  I  do  n't  believe  that  sich  a  man  as  Montezuma 
Moggs  was  brought  into  the  world  only  to  put 
patches  on  shoes  and  to  heel-tap  people's  boots.  No. 
Quiggens — no — it  can't  be,  Quiggens.  B ut  you  do  n't 
understand,  and  I  '11  have  to  talk  to  my  genus.  It  *5 
the  only  friend  I  have." 

"  Why  do  n't  you  ask  your  genus  to  lend  you  a  fip 
then,  or  see  whether  it 's  got  any  cigars  to  give  away,*' 
replied  Quiggens  contemptuously,  as  he  walked  up  the 
street,  while  Moggs,  in  ofl!ended  majesty,  stalked 
sulkily  off  in  another  direction." 

"  I  would  go  somewheres,  if  I  only  knew  where 
to  go  to,"  soliloquized  Moggs,  as  he  strolled  slowly 
along  the  deserted  streets ;  *'  but  when  there  's  no- 
wheres  to  go  to,  then  I  suppose  a  person  mu:st  go 
home — specially  of  cold  nights  like  this,  when  the 
thermometer  is  down  as  far  as  Nero,  and  acts  cruel 
on  the  countenance.  It 's  always  colder,  too,  when 
there's  nobody  about  but  yourself— you  get  your 
own  share  and  every  body  else's  besides ;  and  it 's 
lucky  if  you're  not  friz.  Why  don't  they  have 
gloves  for  people's  noses  ?  I  ought  to  have  a  car- 
riage— yes,  and  horses — ay,  and  a  colored  gemman 
to  drive  'em,  to  say  nothing  of  a  big  house  warmed 
all  over,  with  curtains  to  the  windows.  And  why 
have  n't  I  ?  Is  n't  Montezuma  Moggs  as  good  as 
anybody — is  n't  he  as  big — as  full  of  genus  ?  It  *s 
cold  now,  a  footin'  it  round.  But  I  '11  wait — ^perhaps 
there's  a  good  time  comin',  boys — there  must  be  a 
good  time,  for  there  isn't  any  sort  of  times  in  the 
place  where  they  keep  time,  which  can  be  worse 
times  than  these  times.  But  here 's  home — here  s 
where  you  must  go  when  you  do  n't  know  what  to 
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do  with  yourself.  Whenever  a  man  tells  you  he  has 
Dowheres  to  go  to,  or  says  he  's  goin*  nowheres,  that 
man^s  a  crawlin*  home,  because  he  can't  help  it. 
Well,  well — ^tbere  's  nothin*  else  to  be  did,  and  so 
»omelxHly  must  turn  out  and  let  me  in  home." 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Montezuma  Moggs 
erred  in  part  in  this  calculation.  It  is  true  enough 
that  he  knocked  and  knocked  for  admission  at  the 
door  of  his  domicile;  but  the  muscular  effort  thus 
employed  seemed  to  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  exercise.  Tired  with  the  emplo^mient  of  his  hands 
in  this  regard,  Moggs  resorted  to  his  feel — ^then  tried 
his  knee,  and  anon  his  beck,  after  the  usual  despe- 
rate variety  of  such  appeal  resorted  to  by  the  "  great 
locked  out,"  when  they  become  a  little  savage  or  so 
at  the  delay  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Some- 
times, also,  he  would  rap  fiercely,  and  then  apply 
his  eye  to  the  key-hole,  as  if  to  watch  for  the  eflfect 
of  his  rapping.  "I  don't  see*em,"  groaned  he. 
And  then  again,  his  ear  would  be  placed  againnt  the 
Lck— "  I  don't  hear  'em  either."  There  were  mo- 
ments when  he  would  frantically  kick  the  door,  and 
then  ru>h  as  frantically  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  to 
look  at  the  windows;  but  no  sign  of  animation  from 
within  peered  forth  to  cheer  him.  After  full  an  hour 
of  toil  and  of  hope  deferred,  Montezuma  Moggs 
ti)ssed  his  arms  aloft  in  despair — ^let  them  fall  list- 
\c<9\y  at  his  side,  and  then  sat  down  upon  the  curb- 
stone to  weep,  while  the  neighbors  looked  upon  him 
from  their  respective  windows;  a  benevolent  few, 
not  afraid  of  catching  cold,  coming  down  to  him  with 
their  condolements.  None,  however,  offered  a  rest- 
ing place  to  the  homeless,  unsheltered  and  despairing 
Moggs. 

In  the  course  of  his  musings  and  mournings,  as  he 
sat  chattering  with  cold,  a  loosened  paving-stone 
arrc!>ted  his  attention ;  and,  with  the  instinct  of  ge- 
nius, which  catches  comfort  and  assistance  from 
means  apparently  the  most  trivial,  and  unpromising 
in  their  a.«pect,  the  paving-stone  seemed  to  impart 
an  idea  to  Montezuma  Moggi,  in  this  ''his  last  and 
fearfulest  extremity."  Grappling  this  new  weapon 
in  both  his  hands,  he  raised  it  and  poised  it  aloft. 

*'  I  $hall  make  a  ten-strike  now,"  exclaimed  he,  as 
he  lanched  the  missile  at  the  door  with  herculean 
force,  and  himself  remained  in  classic  attitude 
watching  the  effect  of  the  shot,  as  the  door  groaned, 
and  creaked,  and  splintered  under  the  unwonted  in- 
fliction. Still,  however,  it  did  not  give  way  before 
this  application  of  force,  though  the  prospect  was 
encouraging.  The  observers  laughed — Moggs  chuc- 
kled—the dogs  barked  louder  than  before;  and  in- 
deed it  seemed  all  roimd  as  if  a  new  light  had  been 
cast  upon  the  subject 

*'Hongcore!"  cried  somebody. 

"I will,"  said  Moggs,  preparing  to  demonstrate 
accordingly. 

"Stop  there,"  said  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Montezuma 
MosTss,  as  ?he  raised  the  window,  **  if  you  hongcore 
the  door  of  this  'ere  house  again,  I  '11  call  the  watch, 
to  see  what  he  thinks  of  such  doings,  I  will.  And 
now,  once  for  all,  you  can't  come  in  here  to-night." 

"  Can't,  indeed  '.—why  can't  I?— not  come  into  my 


own  house !  Do  you  call  this  a  free  country,  on  the 
gineral  average,  if  such  rebellions  are  to  be  tole- 
rated?" 

'  "  Your  house,  Mr.  Moggs — ^yours  ? — who  pays  the 
rent,  Moggs— who  feeds  you  and  the  children,  Moggs 
— ^who  finds  the  fire  and  every  thing  else?  Tell  us 
that?" 

This  was  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  home-thrust, 
and  Moggs,  rather  cdnscience-stricken,  was  dumb- 
founded and  appalled.  Moggs  was  very  cold,  and 
therefore,  for  the  time  being,  deficient  in  his  usual 
pride  and  self-esteem,  leaving  himself  more  pervious 
to  the  assault  of  reproach  from  without  and  within, 
than  he  would  have  been  in  a  more  genial  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  No  man  is  courageous  when  he  is 
thoroughly  chilled;  and  it  had  become  painfully 
evident  that  this  was  not  a  momentary  riot,  but  an 
enduring  revolution,  through  the  intermedium  of  a 
civil  war. 

"  Ho,  ho!"  faintly  responded  Moggs,  though  once 
more  preparing  to  carry  the  citadel  by  storm,  '*I  'U 
settle  this  business  in  a  twinkling." 

Splash ! 

Any  thing  but  cold  water  in  qtiantity  at  a  crisis 
like  this.  Who  could  endure  a  shower-bath  under 
such  ungenial  circtnnstances  ?  Not  Priessnitz  him- 
self It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Monte- 
zuma Moggs  now  quailed,  having  nothing  in  him  of 
the  amphibious  nature. 

"  Water  is  cheap,  Mr.  Moggs ;  and  you  'd  better 
take  keer.  There 's  several  buckets  yet  up  here  of 
unkommon  cold  water,  all  of  which  is  at  your  service 
without  charge— wont  ask  you  nothin',  Moggs,  for 
your  washin' ;  and  if  you  're  feverish,  may  be  it  will 
do  you  good." 

Everybody  laughed,  as  you  know  everj'body  will, 
at  any  other  body's  misfortune  or  disaster.  Every- 
body laughed  but  Moggs,  and  he  shivered. 

"I'll  sattinly  ketch  my  death,"  moaned  he;  "I'll 
be  friz,  standmg  straight  up,  like  a  big  icicle ;  or  if  I 
fall  over  when  I  'm  friz,  the  boys  will  slide  on  me  as 
they  go  to  school,  and  call  it  fun  as  they  go  whizzing 
over  my  countenance  with  nails  in  their  shoes, 
scratching  my  physimohogany  all  to  pieces.  They 
tell  me  that  being  friz  is  an  easy  death— that  you  go 
to  sleep  and  do  n't  know  nothing  about  it.  I  wish 
they  'd  get  their  wives  to  sloiise  'em  all  over  with  a 
bucket  of  water,  on  sich  a  night  as  this,  and  then  try 
whether  it  is  easy.  Call  being  friz  hard  an  easy 
thing !  I  'd  rather  be  biled  any  time.  What  shill  I  do 
— whatshillldo?" 

"Perhaps  they'll  put  you  in  an  ice-house,  and 
kiver  you  up  with  tan  till  summer  comes — you  'd  be 
good  for  something  then,  which  is  more  nor  you  are 
now,"  observed  Mrs.  Moggs  from  the  window. 

"  Quit  twitting  a  man  with  his  misfortunes," 
whined  Montezuma,  of  the  now  broken-heart. 

"Why,  my  duck!" 

"  Y-e-e-8— y-e-e-s !  that 's  it— I  am  a  duck,  indeed ! 
but  by  morning  I  '11  be  only  a  snow-ball— the  boys 
will  take  my  head  for  a  snow-ball.  What  shill  I  do 
— I  guvs  up,  and  I  guvs  in." 

"  Well,  I  '11  tell  you,  Montezuma  Moggs,  what  you 
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must  do  to  be  thawed.  Promise  me  faithfully  only  to 
work  half  as  hard  as  I  do,  and  you  may  come  to  the 
fire — the  ten-plate  stove  is  almost  red-hot.  Promise 
to  mend  boots,  mind  shop,  and  tend  baby ;  them  's  the ' 
terms — ^that  's  the  price  of  admission." 

Hard  terms,  certainly — ^the  severest  of  terms — ^but 
then  hard  terms,  and  severe  terms,  are  good  terms, 
if  no  other  terms  are  to  be  had.  One  must  do  the 
Ijcst  he  can  in  this  world,  if  it  be  imperative  upon  him 
to  do  something,  as  it  evidently  was  in  Moggs'  case. 

"  I  promise,"  shivered  Moggs. 

''Promise  what?" 

"  T-t-to  tend  baby,  m-m-mind  shop,  and  m-m-mend 
hoots ;"  and  the  vanquished  Moggs  sank  down  ex- 
hausted, proving,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  cold  water,  when  skillfully  applied  of  a  cold 
night,  is  the  sovereignest  thing  on  earth  for  the  cure  of 
"  genus"  in  its  lazier  branches. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  state,  that  Moggs  kept 
his  word  faithfully,  in  which  he  contradicted  the 
general  expectation,  which,  with  reason  enough  in 
the  main,  places  but  little  reliance  on  promises ;  and 
he  became,  for  him,  quite  an  industrious  person.  His 
wife's  buckets  served  as  a  continual  remembrancer. 
But  Mrs.  Moggs  never  exulted  over  his  defeat ;  and, 
though  once  compelled  to  harshness,  continued  to  be 
to  Montezuma  a  most  excellent  wife.  The  shop 
looks  lively  now — and  the  bell  to  the  door  is  removed ; 
for  Moggs,  with  his  rat-tat-tat,  is  ever  at  his  post, 


doing  admired  execution  on  the  dilapidated  b<x»'j 
and  shoes.  The  Moggses  prosper,  and  all  through  the 
efficacy  of  a  bucket  of  cold  water.  We  should  nrt 
wonder  if,,  in  the  end,  the  Moggs  family  were  to  he- 
come  rich,  through  the  force  of  industry,  and  without 
recourse  to  "genus." 

"  Politics  and  me  has  shuck  hands  forever,"  *a.cl 
the  repentant  Moggs.  "  I  've  been  l<5oking  out  pJiA 
expecting  loaves  and  fishes  long  enough.  Loaves, 
indeed  I  Why  I  never  got  even  a  cracker,  unle-s  rt 
was  aside  of  the  ear,  when  there  was  a  row  on  ibe 
election  ground ;  and  as  for  fis^hes,  why,  if  I  'd  stopped 
any  longer  for  them  to  come  swimming  up  to  my 
mouth,  all  ready  fried,  with  pepper  on  'em,  I  would  a 'i 
even  have  been  decent  food  for  fishes  myself.  I  never 
got  a  nibble,  let  alone  a  bite ;  but  somebody  ei*e 
always  cotch'd  the  fish,  and  asked  me  to  carry  'em 
home  for  them.  Fact  is,  if  people  wont  wote  for  me. 
I  wont  wote  for  people.  And  as  for  the  niilenlanr 
line,  1  give  up  in  a  gineral  way,  all  idea  of  beinsa 
gineral  ossifer.  Bonyparte  is  dead,  and  if  1113'  milen- 
tary  genus  was  so  great  that  I  could  n*t  sleep  for  it. 
who  'd  hunt  me  up  and  put  me  at  the  head  of  affairs ' 
No,  if  I  'm  "w-antcd  for  any  thing,  they  '11  have  to  call 
me.  I  've  dodged  about  winkin'  and  noddin'  a^j  lonr 
as  the  country  had  any  right  to  expect,  and  now — rat- 
tat-tat — I  'm  going  to  work  for  myself." 

It  was  a  wise  conclusion  on  tlie  part  of  Mnpc«. 
who  may,  perchance,  in  this  way,  be  a  "gineral"  yet. 
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A  SUDDEN  thrill  passed  through  my  heart, 

Wild  and  intense — yel  not  of  pain — 
I  strove  to  quell  qniek,  bounding  throbs, 

And  scanned  the  sentence  o'er  again. 
It  might  hove  been  full  idly  penned 

By  one  wliose  thoughts  from  love  were  free, 
And  yet  as  if  entranced  I  read 

"  Thou  art  raost  beautiful  to  me." 

Thou  didst  not  whisper  I  was  loved— 

There  were  no  gleams  of  tenderness, 
Save  those  my  trembling  heart  would  hope 

That  careless  sentence  might  express. 
But  while  the  blinding  tears  fell  fast. 

Until  the  words  I  scarce  could  see, 
There  shone,  as  through  u  wreathing  mist, 

"  Thou  art  most  beautiful  to  me." 

To  thee  !    I  cared  not  for  all  eyes 

So  I  was  beautiful  in  thine  ! 
A  timid  star,  my  faint,  sad  beams 

Upon  t/iy  path  aloue  should  shine. 


Oh  what  was  praise,  save  from  thy  lip*— 
And  love  should  all  unheeded  be 

So  I  could  hear  thy  blessed  voice 
Say—"  Thou  art  beautiful  to  me." 

And  I  have  heard  those  very  words — 

Blushing  beneath  thine  earnest  gaze — 
Though  thou,  perchance,  hadst  quite  forgot 

They  had  been  said  in  by-gone  days. 
While  claspfed  hand,  and  circling  arm, 

Drew  roe  nearer  still  to  thee— 
Thy  low  voice  breathed  upon  mine  ear 

"  Thou,  love,  an  beautiful  to  me." 

And,  dearest,  though  thine  eyes  alone 

May  see  in  me  a  single  grace — 
I  care  not  so  thou  e'er  canst  find 

A  hidden  sweetness  in  my  face. 
And  if,  OS  years  and  cares  steal  on, 

Even  that  lingering  light  must  flee, 
What  matter  !  if  from  thee  I  hear 

"  Thou  art  still  beautiful  to  me  !" 


4  •  •  »  ♦— 
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On  !  look,  ray  love,  as  over  seas  and  lands 
Comes  shadowy  Night,  with  dew,  and  peace,  and  rest ; 

How  every  flower  clasps  its  folded  hands 
And  fondly  leans  upon  her  faithful  breast. 

How  still,  how  calm,  is  all  around  us  now, 
From  the  high  stars  to  these  pale  buds  beneath — 

Calm,  as  the  quiet  on  an  infant's  brow 


Rocked  to  deep  slumber  in  the  lap  of  death. 

Oh  !  hush— move  not- it  is  a  holy  hour 
And  this  soft  nurse  of  nature,  bending  low, 

Lists,  like  the  sinless  pair  in  Eden's  bower, 
For  angels'  pinions  waving  to  and  fro—* 
Oh,  sacred  Night !  whot  mysteries  are  thine 
Graven  in  stars  upon  thy  page  divine. 


PAULINE    DUMESNIL. 

OR    A    MARRIAGE    DE    CONVENANCE. 


BT  A»0£LK  DB  V.  HULL. 


The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 

Endarance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned.    Wokdswoiith. 


Ix  a  large  but  somewhat  scantily  furnished  apart- 
ment sat  two  young  prirls,  in  such  earnest  and  appa- 
ftfntly  serious  conversation  that,  but  fortheir  youthful 
and  blooming  countenances,  one  might  have  fancied 
ihem  bending  beneath  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  age. 
On  the  dark  old  table  between  them  rested  a  mag- 
nilicent  work-box,  whose  rich  implements  they  had 
f-een  busily  and  skillfully  using;  but  now  the  scissors 
and  thread  lay  at  their  feet,  their  needles  were  dropped, 
and  the  younger  of  the  two  sat  with  clasped  hands, 
whUe  her  companion's  low  tones  appeared  to  awaken 
every  emotion  of  her  heart. 

On  the  old-fashioned  French  bedstead  were  thrown 
dresjses  of  various  hues  and  expensive  stuffs,  while 
one  only,  a  robe  of  the  most  delicate  material,  its 
erraceful  folds  looped  with  orange  flowers,  seemed  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  fair,  fragile  being,  whose 
attitude  was  one  of  intense  suflering.  Her  bright 
hopes  had  faded  at  sight  of  that  colorless  garb,  and  the 
bridal  wreath  was  to  wither  on  her  brow !  What  to 
her  sad  soul  were  the  cosily  things  before  her  ?  The 
jewels  that  sparkled  on  their  snow-white  satin  case, 
the  long  fairy  veil  of  beautiful  lace  that  lay  side  by 
hide  with  the  bridal  dress  ? 

Her  companion  continued  speaking,  and  she  bowed 
her  face  upon  those  clasped  hands,  while  her  slight 
frame  shook  with  its  contending  emotions.  A  few 
moments  more  and  she  raised  her  head.  She  was 
pale,  and  her  large,  dark  eyes  dilated  into  fearful 
>ize.  At  length  the  big  drops  came  slowly  down  her 
cheek,  and  she  was  able  to  speak. 

"  No  more,  Angela,  no  more !  You  love  me,  I 
know ;  but  what  you  have  done  to  day  was  no  act  of 
friendship.  You  have  troubled  the  dark  waters  of 
my  soul  until  they  have  become  a  torrent  overw^hich 
I  have  no  control." 

'•  And  it  is  because  I  love  you,  Pauline,  that  I  have 
made  your  future  life  manifest  to  you.  Do  not  seek 
to  make  a  merit  of  obedience  to  your  proud  mother's 
will.  It  is  because  you  have  been  taught  to  fear  her, 
that  3'ou  have  consented  to  perjure  yourself,  and 
inarr)'  a  man  you  cannot  love." 

"For  the  love  of  heaven,  spare  me!"  cried  the 
girl,  shrinking  from  her  friend's  words.  "Is  it  to 
triumph  over  me  that  you  thus  seek  to  move  me  ?" 

Her  friend  gazed  mournfully  upon  her,  and  rising 
from  her  seat,  gently  put  her  arm  around  her. 

•*  My  poor  Pauline !  my  dear  Pauline!"  murmured 
*he,  *'  I  have  been  cruel — ^forgive  me." 
"'  Her  answer  was  a  fervent  embrace — and  throw- 
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ing  their  arms  round  one  another,  they  wept  in 
silence. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  entered. 
She  was  tall  and  majestic,  but  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  pride  and  extreme  hauteur  on  her  countenance. 
She  wore  a  handsome  but  faded  dress,  and  the  some- 
what high-crowned  cap  bespoke  a  love  of  former 
fashions.  She  had  a  foreign  air,  and  when  she  ad- 
dressed her  daughter,  it  was  in  French. 

*'  How  is  this  !"  cried  she,  angrily.  *'  What  scenes 
are  these,  Pauline  ?  As  often  as  I  enter  your  room  I 
find  you  in  tears.  Is  it  to  your  advice.  Mademoiselle 
Percy,  that  my  daughter  owes  her  red  eyes?" 

Angela  was  about  to  reply,  but  Pauline  vi-aved 
her  back. 

"Is  it,  then,  a  crime  to  weep,  mamma?  If  there 
were  no  tears,  the  heart  w*ould  break." 

**  It  is  a  crime,  Pauline,  to  resist  the  will  of  your 
mother,  when  she  has  provided  for  your  happiness 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  your  rank  and  birth.  It  is  a 
crime  to  break  the  fifth  commandment,  which  tells 
you  to  honor  and  obey  your  mother." 

"And  have  I  not  done  both,"  cried  Pauline,  indig- 
nantly. "  Have  you  not  sold  my  happiness  ?  Have 
you  not  bartered  perhaps  my  eternal  welfare,  that  I 
might  lay  my  aching  head  upon  the  downy  pillows  of 
the  rich,  that  you  might  see  me  a  wretched  slave, 
writhing  under  chains  not  the  less  heavy  because 
they  are  of  gold?" 

'•Have  you  been  reading  Racine  this  morning? 
Or  liave  you  been  studying  for  the  stage?"  said 
Madame  Dumesnil,  in  a  cold,  scornful  tone.  "  You 
are  a  good  actress,  certainly." 

Pauline  sank  upon  a  chair,  and  her  friend  stood 
beside  her,  pressing  her  trembling  hand.  Iler  mother 
advanced  and  stood  before  her. 

"We  will  have  no  more  of  this,  Pauline.  If  I 
feel  satisfied  that  my  duty  is  done,  you  should  rejoice 
in  oljeying  me.  I  alone  am  the  judge  in  this  matter 
—children  should  ever  he  contented  with  allowing 
their  parents  to  act  for  them ;  and  allow  me  to  say, 
that  any  interference  of  strangers  upon  an  occasion 
like  this,  is  exceedingly  misplaced." 

This  was  aimed  at  Angela  Percy ;  but  she  only  re- 
plied by  a  wondering  and  mournful  gaze  to  the  stem, 
cold  woman  before  her.    The  old  lady  proceeded. 

"  Bathe  your  eyes,  Pauline,  and  arrange  your  hair. 
Monsieur  de  Vaissiere  is  telow.  Perhaps,"  added 
she,  with  a  sneer,  "  perhaps  that  Miss  Percy  will 
assist  you  in  entertaining  your  lover." 
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Pauline  started  and  shuddered,  but  by  this  lime  she 
had  again  yielded  to  her  mother's  influence.  Groing 
to  the  glass,  she  smoothed  her  dark  hair,  and  endea- 
vored to  abate  the  swelling  of  her  eyes.  Bidding 
farewell  to  her  friend,  she  descended  to  the  parlor, 
where  her  affianced  husband  awaited  her. 

He  was  tall,  and  his  appearance  distingiii ;  but  he, 
too,  looked  stern  and  cold  as  he  rose  to  meet  that 
young  creature,  whose  nineteen  summers  were 
more  than  doubled  by  his  years.  He  was  handsome 
also;  but  where  was  the  youthful  ardor  that  should 
have  been  roused  at  the  idea  of  winning  that  fair  girl's 
love?  Where  were  the  sunny  hopes  to  meet  hers, 
the  dreams  of  the  future  that  he  wanted  ?  His  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  sacrifice  wasnoproof  of  his  gentle- 
ness; and  the  cheek  of  his  betrothed  grew  pale,  and 
her  hand  was  cold,  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat. 

Pauline  had  been  bred  to  the  hard  forcing-school 
of  the  ancien  regime.  Her  mother  had  left  France 
on  the  terrible  death  of  her  beloved  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  had  passed  from  the  high  post  of 
dame  d^/ionneurj  to  poverty  and  exile  in  America. 
The  sale  of  her  magnificent  jewels  and  massive  silver, 
had  enabled  her  to  lease  an  old  roomy  mansion, 
deserted  by  its  owners,  and  to  live  in  peace  and 
retirement.  Here,  with  the  recollection  of  the  horrors 
«>f  the  revolution  fresh  within  her  memory,  while  her 
heart  was  still  bleeding  with  the  wounds  it  had  re- 
ceived ;  while  she  still  had  before  her  the  mangled 
remains  of  her  sovereigns — the  bleeding  head  of  her 
hu.<:band,  torn  from  her  inthedaysof  their  early  love; 
in  the  midst  of  these  agonizing  thoughts,  she  gave 
birth  to  a  posthumous  child — the  heroine  of  our  story. 
Cla.«ping  her  balie  to  her  breast,  Madame  Dumesnil  ' 
bitterly  recalled  the  many  plans  of  happiness  her 
murdered  husband  had  made  in  anticipation  of  its 
coming — his  afl'ection  for  her — his  anxiety  for  her 
safety — their  parting,  and  the  sub^equenl  news  of  his 
execution.  Those  lips  were  mute  whose  words  of 
tenderness  were  to  soothe  her  in  her  hour  of  suffering ; 
that  hand  was  cold  that  would  have  rested  on  her 
brow ;  that  heart  was  still  that  would  have  bounded 
with  a  father's  love  at  sight  of  the  tiny,  helpless  crea- 
ture that  lay  upon  her  arm. 

Madame  Dumesnil,  the  young,  the  lovely,  and  the 
^ntle,  became  silent,  reserved,  and  harsh.  Nothing 
could  swerve  her  from  a  determination  made,  and 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  parental  affection  for 
her  daughter,  she  had  criK^hed  and  broken  her  spirit 
in  the  sweet  spring-time  of  her  childhood. 

From  Uie  time  Pauline  was  old  enough  to  form  a 
desire,  she  learned  to  hear  it  opposed.  '*  Une  petite 
fUle  attend  qii  ^on  lui  donne  se  qui  lid  faut*"*  was 
the  invariable  reply  to  all  her  childish  longings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  French  system,  every  slight  offence 
was  followed  by  her  mother's  "  Allez  vans  eoueher^ 
mademoiselle ;"  so  that  half  her  life  was  spent  in  bed, 
while  she  lay  a'vi'ake  with  the  bright,  broad  daylight 
around  her,  the  hour  when  other  children  arc  strength- 
ening their  little  limbs  in  the  active  enjoyment  of 
frod's  free,  fresh  air. 

As  she  grew  older,  she  was  taught  that  ''««« 
demoiselle  Hen  elevee  n^a  pas  d^opinions,"  that  her 


parents  judged  and  decided  for  her ;  and  while  she 
sat  erect  upon  a  high  stool,  accomplishing  her  daily 
tasks  in  silence,  her  heart  nearly  burst  with  the  pent- 
up  feelings  of  her  young  imagination.  Wherever  >be 
went  her  mother's  old  waiting-woman  was  behind 
he.  "Miss  Pauline,  hold  yoiffself  straight;  Mi-« 
Pauline,  turn  out  your  feet — your  head,  mademoi- 
selle— your  anns!"  Poor  girl!  she  was  well-nicfc 
distracted  with  these  incessant  admonitions. 

In  her  walks  she  met  Angela  Percy  and  her  father. 
They  had  lately  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
having  no  acquaintances,  gladly  made  advances  tn 
the  timid  Pauline.  Nothing  daunted  by  her  shyness 
and  reserve,  Angela,  some  years  her  senior,  per- 
severed, and  overcame  it.  She  was  an  enthusiastic, 
high-minded  girl,  and  soon  pointed  out  to  her  com- 
panion new  views  and  new  ideas  of  the  world  fr.  =ra 
which  she  had  been  excluded.  The  intimacy  wa^ 
formed  ere  Madame  Dumesnil  could  prevent  it.  and 
at  the  instances  of  old  Jeannette,  who  be^rsr*^  ihal 
Mademoiselle  Pauline  might  have  a  friend  of  iier  own 
age — some  one  to  talk  to,  besides  two  old  ^womea. 
she  consented  to  allow  the  friendship  to  continue, 
provided  Jeannette  were  present  at  every  interview. 
This  was  easily  promis^ed,  but  the  nurse's  »tiff  limb* 
were  no  match  for  the  agile  supple  ones  of  her  youni: 
charges.  Day  by  day  she  loitered  behind,  while 
Pauline  and  Angela,  with  their  arms  entwined,  con- 
tinue<l  in  eager  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  ore 
another's  society.  Jeannette  remarked  a  glow  upon 
her  young  lady's  cheek,  and  a  light  in  her  eye — 
new  charms  in  her  hitherto  pale,  resigned  counte- 
tenance ;  and,  wiser  than  her  mistress,  concluded  tliat 
the  acquisition  of  a  youthful  friend  was  fast  pouring 
happiness  into  her  lonely  heart. 

Three  years  passed  in  this  pleasant  intercoin^e, 
when  the  monotony  of  their  lives  was  broken  by  the 
arrival  of  an  old  friend  of  Madame  Dumesnil — ^a 
Monsieur  de  Vaissiere.  When  they  had  last  met, 
she  was  in  the  morning  of  her  beauty  and  bliss,  he  a 
handsome  youth,  for  whom  many  a  fair  one  had 
sighed,  and  in  vain— -as  he  was  still  unmarried.  What 
a  change !  He  could  not  recognize  the  lovely  young 
countess,  whose  marriage  had  been  attended  with  so 
much  eclat — so  many  rejoicings ;  nor  could  she  *^e 
one  vestige  of  the  blooming  countenance,  the  delicate 
profile,  and  the  jet-black  wavy  locks  that  once  shaded 
his  fair,  open  brow.  But  these  works  of  time  were 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  desire  of  the  proud,  harsh 
mother  was  accomplished  when,  after  a  few  week<, 
M.  de  Vaissiere  proposed  for  the  hapless  Pauline. 
Unconscioiu^ly,  but  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  selfi5h- 
ness,  Madame  Dumesnil  sacrificed  her  child  to  her 
prejudices.  M.  de  Vaissiere's  opinions  and  Mers 
were  the  same ;  their  admiration  of  le  vieux  systems 
—their  fond  recollection  of  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
whose  weakness  they  had  never  reproached  him 
with,  even  in  their  secret  souls— their  abhorrence  of 
Bonaparte— their  contempt  for  la  noblesse  Napo- 
leoinie—iheir  upturned  noses  at  their  adopied  country- 
men, les  Amerieains^theiT  want  of  faith  i;i  hearts 

and  love— the  sinecure-ism  of  young  people their 
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young  and  not  born  old — and  finally,  the  coincidence 
of  opinions  wherein  both  looked  upon  the  white- 
headed saitor  as  a  most  eligible  husband  for  the  young, 
the  blooming,  the  beautiful  Pauline. 

M.  de  Vaissiere  settled  a  dot  upon  his  Jiafieie, 
and  ordered  a  trousseau  and  a  corbeiHey  not  for- 
getting the  each&mire.  The  preliminaries  were 
arranged,  the  day  hinted  at,  and  Pauline  tiras  in- 
formed with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  that  her  destiny 
\ra5  fixed. 

She  listened  to  her  mother's  rhapsodies  over  the 
admirable  parti  Providence  had  enabled  her  to  pro- 
vide for  her  child  in  the  wilderness  of  America; 
nhe  heard  her  enlarge  upon  her  own  excellence  as  a 
parent,  of  the  favor  she  had  conferred  upon  her  in 
bringing  her  into  the  world ;  of  her  consequent  obli- 
gations, and  the  gratitude  she  owed  her  mother  when 
^lle  recollected  that  not  content  with  giving  her  life, 
vhe  had  clothed,  fed,  and  supported  her  until  now. 
All  this  Pauline  received  in  a  silence  that  resembled 
>tupor ;  but  when  M.  de  Vaissiere  was  again  men- 
tiooed,  hho  fell,  with  a  scream  of  terror,  at  her 
mother's  feet. 

In  vain  she  wept  and  entreated ;  in  vain  she  pro- 
tested against  the  disparity  of  age,  the  utter  want  of 
congeniality,  the  absence  of  all 'affection,  Madame 
Dumesnil  was  too  much  incen!«ed  to  reply.  With  a 
se>ture  that  Pauline  well  understood,  (for  it  was 
ti$ed  to  express  maledictions  of  every  description,) 
^be  left  the  room,  and  locking  the  door,  kept  her 
daughter  prii^oner  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

She  treated  this  resi:»tance  to  her  will  as  one  of 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  living  in  a  republican 
country.  She  suspected  Angela  of  communicating 
American  ideas  of  independence  to  her  daughter, 
aud  would  have  added  to  her  wretchedness  by  for- 
bidding further  intercourse  between  the  two  friends. 
But  Jeannette  again  interfered;  she  knew  that 
Pauliue's  doom  was  sealed,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  than  cruel  to  deprive  her  of  the  companion 
>he  loved.  She  herself  carried  the  note  that  conveyed 
ibe  intelligence  of  Pauline's  coming  fate  to  the  indig- 
nant An^'ela,  and  extended  her  walks  that  her  poor 
youug  lady  might  derive  what  consolation  she  could 
from  her  friend's  willing  sympathy.  Many  were 
the  tears  bhe  shed,  many  the  sighs  that  burst  from 
licr  oppressed  heart,  as  the  poor  old  creature  followed 
It'liind  them.  Once  she  had  summoned  courage 
suiTieient  to  expostulate  with  her  mistress  upon  the 
aueiiy  of  her  conduct  to  her  daughter;  but  she  was 
haughtily  dismissed. 

Every  eifort  had  been  made,  and  at  length  Angela 
Appealed  to  Pauline.  She  entreated  her  to  be  more 
rum,  and  to  declare  her  resolution  never  to  marry 
where  she  could  not  love. 

"  Rouee  yourself,  Pauline — the  misery  of  a  life- 
time i»  before  you,  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late.'' 

*'  I  have  done  every  thing,  Angela,"  said  Pauline, 
despairingly.  '<  My  doom  is  sealed,  and  I  ma<t  bend 
to  my  bitter  fate.  I  would  fly,  but  that  I  could  not 
survive  my  mother's  curse." 

"The  curse  of  the  unrighteous  availeth  naught," 
replied  her  friend,  solemnly.    "  Were  you  wrong- 


fully opposing  your  mother's  will,  mine  woulJ  be* 
the  last  voice  to  uphold  you;  but  now  your  very 
soul  is  at  stake." 

Pauline  ca«t  up  her  eyes  in  mute  appeal  to  heaven. 
Her  companion  became  excited  as  she  proceeded, 
depicting  the  horrors  of  an  unequal  marriage.  Pale 
and  exhausted,  her  listener  at  length  entreated  her  to 
forbear.  She  had  been  too  long  the  slave  of  her 
mother's  wishes  to  oppose  them  now ;  nhe  had  been 
drilled  mto  fear  until  it  was  a  weakness.  This  her 
bold-hearted,  energetic  friend  could  not  understand : 
and  it  was  on  her  reproaching  Pauline  with  moral 
cowardice  that  she,  for  the  first  time,  relented  what 
had  in  fact  been  patiently  borne. 

We  have  seen  how  kindly  Angela  forgave  the  ac- 
cusation, and  how  she  wept  over  the  eflect  of  her 
words.  The  sudden  entrance  of  Madame  Dumesnil 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  the  friends 
separated. 

The  next  morning  Angela  was  at  Pauline's  side 
again.  Silently  she  assi>ted  in  decorating  the  victim 
for  the  {sacrifice.  The  bright  jewels  clasjied  her  arm 
and  neck ;  the  long  veil  hung  around  her  slender  form ; 
the  orange  wreath  rested  on  the  dark,  dark  tresses — 
and  the  dress  was  beautiful.  But  the  bride  !  she  \va^ 
pale  and  ghastly,  and  her  lii>i<i  blue  and  quivering 
Her  eyes  were  void  of  all  expression — ^those  liquid, 
lustrous  eyes;  and  ever  and  anon  the  large  drops 
rolled  over  her  face,  oozing  from  the  depths  of  her  heart . 

Poor  Jeannette  turned  uway,  robbing  convulsively 
as  the  finiiihing  touches  were  pvcn  to  this  .^ad  bridui 
toilette.  Angela  remained  iirin  and  collected,  but 
she,  too,  was  pale;  her  cherished  companion  wa»» 
gone  from  her  forever — gone  in  such  nii.-ery,  too, 
that  she  almost  prayed  to  ^ee  her  the  corpse  she  at 
that  moment  resembled. 

Madame  Dumesnil  had  remained  below  with  the 
bridegroom  and  Mr.  Percy,  the  sole  witness  to  this 
ill-omened  marriage.  At  length  the  hour  came. 
Pauline  was  nearly  carried  down  by* Angela  and 
Jeannette,  and  in  a  few  moments  bound  forever  to 
a  man  she  loathed.  The  ceremony  was  ended,  and 
the  bride,  with  a  convulsive  sigh,  fell  back  into  thf 
arms  of  her  mother.  Restoratives  were  procured, 
and  at  last  she  opened  her  eyes.  They  rested  on  the 
face  of  her  friend,  who  hung  over  her  in  mute  agony. 
Forcing  a  smile,  which  was  taken  by  M.  de  Vaissiert- 
for  himself,  Pauline  arose,  and  hurried  through  her 
farewell.  Her  husband  handed  her  into  his  carriage 
—and  thus  Pauline  Dumesnil  left  her  friends  and 
her  home. 

Years  had  passed,  and  Pauline  sat  alone  in  her 
magnificent  boudoir,  the  presiding  deity  of  one  of 
the  finest  hotels  in  Paris.  Fortune  had  favored  ^I.  de 
Vaissiere.  He  had  lived  to  rejoice  over  the  down- 
fall of  the  mighty  Napoleon,  and  his  mournful  exile. 
He  had  returned  to  his  beloved  France,  recovered 
his  vast  estates,  and  presented  his  young  wife  at 
court.  His  vanity  was  flattered  at  her  gracious  re- 
ception, and  the  admiration  that  followed  her;  his 
pride  was  roused,  and,  much  against  her  will, 
Pauline  found  herself  the  centre  of  a  gay  circle  that 
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crctwded  her  vast  saloons  as  often  as  they  were  thrown 
open  for  the  reception  of  her  now  numerous  ac- 
quaintances. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  evenings  tliat  Pauline  sought 
the  silence  of  her  private  apartment  ere  she  gave 
herself  up  to  her  femme  de  chamkrc.  Her  loose 
jteigtioir  of  white  satin  was  gathered  round  her,  with 
a  crimson  cord  tied  negligently  at  the  waist,  and 
hanging,  with  its  rich  tassels  of  silver  mixed,  to  the 
ground.  Ilcr  hair  had  fallen  over  her  shoulders, 
giving  her  a  look  of  sadness  that  increased  her  beauty. 
Her  eyes  wandered  around  the  room,  and  her  lips 
parted  into  a  melancholy  smil«.»,  as  .«he  contemplated 
its  delicate  silk  hangings,  its  heavy,  costly  furniture, 
her  magnificent  loiletie,  crowded  with  perfiraies  of 
every  description,  beautiful  flacons,  silver  combs, 
and  jewels  that  sparkled  in  and  out  of  their  cases. 
Her  thoughts  went  back  to  her  mother,  whose  pride 
had  made  her  a  childless,  lonely  widow ;  to  Angela, 
whom  she  had  so  loved ;  to  the  misery  of  the  day 
upon  which  they  parted,  perhaps  ft>rever — and  her 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears  that,  rolling  at  length 
over  her  cheek}  startled  her  as  they  fell  upon  her 
hand. 

"And  it  was  for  this  that  I  \^'a3  sacrificed,'*  mur- 
mured she,  bending  her  head.  "  My  poor  mollierl 
could  you  see  me  here,  you  would  feci  that  my  hap- 
piness^ is  secure;  but,  alas  I  how  liil'.e  you  know  of 
the  human  heart.  This  splendor  lends  wciijhl  to 
my  chains,  and  makes  me  feel  more  desolate  than 
ever!  Night  after  night  mingling  in  gay  crowds, 
listening  to  honied  wortls  that  fall  unheeded  on  my 
ear;  wearing  smiles  that  come  not  from  the  heart, 
but  help  to  break  it ;  exposed  to  temptation,  that 
makes  me  fear  to  mix  with  those  of  my  own  ago ; 
bound  forever  to  a  man  whoso  only  sentiment  for  me 
is  one  of  pride — what  part  of  happiness  is  mine  ?'* 

A  sudden  step  aroused  her,  and  her  hu^band  entered 
unannounced.  He  looked  but  little  older.  Time  had 
dealt  lightly  with  Jam.  and  with  the  aid  of  cosmetics 
and  a  perfect  toilette,  M.  de  Vaissiero  stood  a  re- 
markable looking  man — for  his  age. 

"How  Is  this,  madame — not  dressed  yet!  Have 
you  no  anxiety  to  seeMademoi-jelle  Mars  to  night  ?" 

"I  have,  indeed,"  said  Pauline,  starting  up  and 
forcing  a  smile.   "  Is  it  so  late,  that  I  see  you  ready  ?" 

"  You  miLsi  hasten  Marie,  or  we  shall  be  too  late. 
How  provoking !  What  can  you  do  with  that  dis- 
hevelled hair?  You  have  A  bad  habit  of  thinking — 
that  is  actually  sinful.  Why  do  you  not  take  my 
example ;  I  never  reflect — it  makes  one  grow  old  !'* 

She  might  have  told  him  how  her  young  life  was  em- 
bittered by  the  memory  of  days  that  were  gone  never 
to  return ;  how  she  had  grown  old  with  thinking,  and 
wore  but  the  semblance  of  youth  over  a  w^ithered 
heart.  But  she  had  schooled  herself  to  serenity  with 
an  effort  almast  superhuman — and  seizing  a  silver 
bell  at  her  side,  she  rang  for  her  waiting  woman. 

"  You  mast  hasten,  Marie — Monsieurde  Vaissiero 
is  already  dressed.  Bind  up  this  hair  beneath  some 
net-work,  my  good  girl ;  I  have  no  time  for  embel- 
lishing this  evening." 

"Madame  is  more  beautiful  without  her  usual 


coiffu.*e,"  said  the  girl,  aa  she  gathered  up  the  dark 
tresses  o(  her  mistress.  "  I  shall  place  her  diam.^ou 
aigrette  in  her  hair,  and  she  will  turn  all  head^."' 

"  I  have  no  such  ambition,  my  good  Marie,"  sa.<= 
Pauline,  laughing.  "Give  me  my  fan  and  glove<, 
and  fasten  this  bracelet  for  me." 

"  Teiuz^  madame j^^  said  Marie,  handing  them, 
and  Pauline  ran  down  stairs,  where  her  husbai  d 
awaited  her.  He  had  just  been  fretted  aufficienry 
to  find  fault  with  her  dress. 

"  You  never  wear  jewels  enough.  Do  you  thini 
I  boui,'hl  them  to  ornament  your  boudoir?" 

"  I  did  not  like  to  keep  you  waiting,  moK  ami 
Shall  I  return  and  tell  Marie  to  give  me  nj\ 
necklace  ?" 

"Yes,  and  your  bracelet  to  match.  Yoiir  wLii-' 
arm,  madame,  was  made  to  ornament,"  added  M.  dj 
Vaissiere,  assuming  an  air  of  gallantry. 

Pauline  smiled*  and  ran  back  to  her  boudoir,  k 
a  few  moments  she  returned  blazing  with  jeweU, 
inwardly  lamenting  the  display,  but  ever  ready  t.. 
grant  her  husband's  wish.  He,  too,  smiled  as  six' 
came  forward,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  to  hei 
carriage. 

Shortly  after  they  were  seated,  the  door  opene-i, 

and  the  young  Vicomte  de  H entered  the  Ui. 

He  placed  himself  behind  Paulino,  and  reinam«^l 
there  for  the  re.^t  of  the  evening,  in  eager,  animai'j  1 
conversation.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  m  ->: 
agreeable  men  of  the  day,  but  added  to  wit  and  ver- 
ssiitility  of  genius,  a  handsome  face,  graceful  bearin_. 
and  a  noble  heart ;  and  while  Pauline  yielded  to  :i « 
charms  of  so  delightful  a  companion,  full  of  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  youth,  uttering  sentiments  iha' 
years  ago  had  been  hers,  her  husband  sat  silent  and 
moody  beside  her.  A  pang  went  through  his  heart 
as  he  gazed  upon  her  bright  countenance,  and  re- 
membered her  youth,  whoso  sunshine  was  extin- 
guished by  her  marriage  with  him.  He  looked  at 
the  smooth,  full  cheek  of  her  companion,  the  purple 
gloss  of  his  raven  locks,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and 
listening  to  his  gay  tones,  his  brilliant  repartees 
and  enthusiastic  expressions,  pictured  him  with  r. 
shudder  the  husband  of  Pauline.  What  would  have 
been  her  life  compared  to  the  one  she  led  with  him. 
How  dififerent  would  have  been  the  bridal !  He 
thought  of  her  gentleness,  her  cheerful  compliance 
with  his  wishes,  her  calm,  subdued  look,  her  lonely 
hours,  the  void  that  must  be  in  her  heart ;  and  as  ah 
these  things  passed,  for  the  first  time,  through  his 
mind,  he  clasped  his  hands  in  despair. 

He  turned  once  more  to  look  upon  the  wife  Le 
was  but  now  beginning  to  appreciate.  She,  too, 
had  fallen  in  a  revery.  Her  beautiful  head  was  bent, 
her  long,  dark  lashes  sweeping  her  cheek;  and 
around  her  lips  played  a  smile  so  sweet,  thatthoug^h 
he  knew  her  thoughts  were  far  away  in  some 
pleasant  wandering,  he  waa  sure  ho  had  no  part  in 
them. 

For  the  first  time  since  their  wedded  life,  M.  de 
Vaissiere  was  beginning  to  love  his  wife.    He  turned 

suddenly  to  look  at  the  Vicomte  de  H .    He,  too, 

was  gazing  upon  Pauline  with  a  look  of  intense 
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admiration,  but  so  full  of  pity  and  respect,  that  it 
made  the  jealous  pang  that  thrilled  through  the  hus- 
bnnd^s  frame  less  bitter-— and  with  a  deep  sigh  he 
turned  to  the  stage.  The  play  was  one  that  gave 
him  a  lesson  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  represented 
a  young  girl  like  his  Pauline,  forced  to  wed  one, 
like  him,  old  enongh  to  be  her  father.  For  a  while 
all  went  smoothly;  the  giddy  wife  was  dazzled  by 
her  jewels  and  her  importance.  But  time  passed, 
and  she  was  roughly  treated,  her  every  wish 
thwarted,  and  her  very  servants  taught  to  disobey 
her.  Her  angelic  behaviour  had  no  effect  upon  her 
brutal  husband;  her  patience  exasperated  him. 
Wickedly  he  exposed  her  to  temptation ;  and  as  be 
watched  her  mingle  with  those  of  her  own  age,  and 
share  their  plans  and  pleasures,  suspicion  entered 
hiismind.  He  removed  her  far  from  her  friends, 
and  intercepted  her  letters,  making  himnelf  master 
of  their  contents,  until  by  a  series  of  persecutions 
he  drove  her  to  fly  from  him,  and  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

Well  for  him  was  it  that  Monsieur  de  Vaissiere 
witnessed  this  play.  How  diflerent  might  have  been 
the  efiect  of  his  newly  awakened  emotions,  had 
they  risen  in  the  solitude  of  his  apartment.  The 
curtain  fell,  and  Pauline  looked  up.  Tears  were 
standing  in  her  eyes— for  the  fate  of  the  heroine  of 
the  piece  had  affected  her  deeply,  and  her  husband^s 
sympathy  was  with  her  when  he  remarked  them. 
He  waited  until  he  saw  her  giver  her  arm  to  the 
vicomte,  and  walked  behind  Ihem,  another  creature. 
He  had  determined  to  win  his  wife's  love  or  die; 
to  watch  her,  that  he  might  warn  her ;  to  minister 
forever  to  her  comforts. 

The  vicomte  returned  with  them,  and  soon  the 
splendid  salon  was  crowded  with  guests.  Pauline 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  with  graceful,  winning 
smiles;  and  her  husband's  heart  filled  with  pride 
and  pleasure  as  he  watched  her,  the  object  of  admira- 
tion, glittering  with  diamonds,  radiant  with  beauty, 
and  remembered  that  she  was  his.  Without  a 
pan^  he  saw  the  noble  youth,  whose  coming  had 
been  to  him  salvation,  lead  her  to  supper,  and 
seat  himself  at  her  side.  He  knew  that  she  was 
pleased;  he  felt  that  she  might  have  loved;  but  he 
knew,  too,  that  she  was  as  pure  as  an  angel.  How 
was  it  that  suddenly  her  many  virtues  rose  in  array 
before  him,  and  spoke  to  his  heart  ? 

One  evening  Pauline  stood  at  the  window  over- 
looking the  garden  that  was  behind  the  Hotel  de 
Vaissiere.  The  moonlight  was  glancing  over  the 
tops  of  the  orange  trees,  and  the  perfume  of  their 
white  blossoms  came  floating  up  like  an  incense  of 
thanks  to  the  Great  Author  of  all,  while  fountains 
played  beneath  their  shade,  falling  musically  on  the 
heart  of  the  lonely  watcher. 

A  shade  was  upon  her  brow — a  shade  of  discon- 
tent ;  and  busy  were  the  thoughts  that  came  creeping 
into  her  soul.  She  was  judging  her  own  heart--and 
bitterly  did  she  reproach  it  as  the  image  of  another 
filled  its  space.  Alas !  she  had  feared  this ;  and 
again  she  was  roused  into  indignation  as  her  mother's 
stern  will  was  recalled  to  her— and  she  was  carried 
11* 


back  to  the  day  whereon  she  had  reproached  her 
with  hazarding  the  eternal  welfare  of  her  child. 
Throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  she  prayed  for 
strength— and  her  prayer  was  heard.  Suddenly,  as 
if  struck  with  some  impulse,  she  hurried  from  the 
window,  through  the  hall,  passed  the  long  suite  of 
apartments,  and  reached  her  husband's.  Entering, 
she  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  rushed  forward 
to  M.  de  Vaissiere's  chair  with  such  passionate 
rapidity,  that  one  might  have  thought  she  feared  to 
fail  in  her  resolution. 

Her  sobs  and  tears  had  nearly  deprived  her  of 
utterance,  but  falling  at  her  husband's  feet,  she  con- 
fessed the  momentary  infidelity  of  her  hitherto  love- 
less heart,  and  besought  him  to  take  her  from  those 
scenes  of  gayety  and  temptation  to  some  distant, 
quiet  region,  that  she  might  expiate  her  fault  in 
solitude. 

Trembling  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face.  Instead 
of  the  fury,  the  reproaches  she  had  expected,  what 
was  her  surprise  at  seeing  the  tears  coursing  down 
his  cheeks,  to  feel  herself  raised  and  clasped  to  his 
breast. 

"  My  poor  child !"  said  he,  tenderly— and  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  so  addressed  her — ^^  my 
poor  child !  I  should  have  foreseen  this ;  I  should 
have  warned  you  ere  now.  It  was  your  mother's 
fault  to  marry  you  to  me,  and  mine  to  have  placed 
temptation  in  your  way.  But  how  could  I  tear  you 
from  those  whose  years  were  suited  to  yours,  to 
shut  you  up  with  an  old  greybeard  !  Thus,  while  I 
watched  over  you,  my  pride  in  your  success  made 
me  forgetful  of  your  safety.  It  is  not  yet  too  late, 
my  Pauline — all  will  be  for  the  best.  In  time  you 
will  learn  to'lo^'e  your  husband,  and  to  know  how 
devotedly  he  has  loved  you  since  his  stupid  eyes 
were  opened  to  your  virtues." 

With  a  smothered  cry  of  joy  Pauline  threw  herself 
upon  his  bosom.  The  poor  stricken  dove  had  at 
last  found  a  shelter. 

The  next  day,  while  the  whole  world  was  lament- 
ing and  wondering  over  the  determination  of  the 
beautiful,  brilliant,  and  courted  Pauline  de  Vaissiere. 
to  leave  the  gay  metropolis  in  the  midst  of  it» 
pleasure,  she  sat  once  more  in  her  boudoir.  A  holy 
cahn  had  settled  on  her  brow,  peace  had  entered  her 
heart;  and  though  a  deep  blush  overspread  her 
features  as  she  heard  her  husband's  step  approaching, 
she  rose  to  meet  him  with  a  grateful  look.  Putting 
his  arm  around  her,  he  drew  her  closer  to  him,  and 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

*'How  many  days  of  packing  will  you  require, 
Pauline?"  said  he,  smiling.  "Poor  Marie!  she 
has  nearly  worn  her  arms  out.'' 

"She  will  complete  her  task  to-night;  and  if  you 
like,  we  can  be  off  in  the  morning.  But  have  you 
the  carriages  ready,  man.  ami  ?  Are  we  not  before- 
hand with  you  ?"  asked  Pauline,  in  the  same  cheerful 
strain. 

"We  must  summon  Francois,"  said  M.  de 
Vaissiere,  "and  see  if  my  orders  have  been  exe- 
cuted." 

Fran9ois  had  been  as  prompt  as  usiaal ;  and  three 
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days  aAer,  we  found  Pauline  gazing  out  at  the 
windows,  mournful  and  conscience-stricken — she 
was  leaving  Paris  behind  her  as  fast  as  four  horses 
and  cracking  whips  could  carry  her.  As  ihey  drove 
on,  losing  sight  of  its  towers  and  steeples,  a  sensa- 
tion of  freedom  came  over  her,  and  she  placed  her 
band  in  her  husband's,  as  if  to  thank  him  for  her 
safety.  The  wound  upon  her  heart  was  not  yet 
closed ;  but  her  firm  principle,  her  love  of  right,  and 
gratitude  for  her  deliverance,  and  ihe  indulgence  of 
M.  de  Vaissiere  were  fast  healing  what  she  did  not 
for  a  moment  allow  to  rest  within  her  mind. 

Every  thing  delighted  her;  the  ploughed  fields, 
divided  by  green  hedges ;  the  farm-houses  scattered 
far  and  near;  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
peasantry  and  their  groupings,  as  they  gathered 
together  to  watch  the  travelers'  suite ;  and  when 
they  stopped  at  a  family  estate  of  M.  de  Vassiere, 
her  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 

Here  they  remained  until  the  spring  was  past  and 
summer  came,  embellishing  still  more  the  beautiful 
woods  around  the  little  domain.  But  they  lingered 
yet  in  this  pleasant  place,  loving  it  for  the  peace  it 
had  given  them,  and  the  happiness  they  had  learned 
to  feel  in  being  together. 

Leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  Pauline  wandered 
amid  the  bright  scenes  with  a  light  step,  now 
stopping  to  admire  some  variety  of  foliage,  and  now 
pausing  by  the  crystal  stream  that  ran  at  the  foot  of 
the  tall  trees,  murmuring  like  a  hidden  sprite,  and 
mirroring  the  waving  boughs,  and  the  blue  sky  of 
la  belle  Fra?ice.  She  had  forgotten  the  misery  of  her 
bridal-day,  or  remembered  it  but  to  contrast  her 
present  quiet  enjoyment  of  life  with  her  then  wretch- 
edness. She  had  forgotten  her  youtli  of  terror, 
her  husband's  years  and  his  coldness,  and  now,  when 
she  looked  upon  the  silver  hair  that  glittered  beside 
her  braids  of  jet,  a  feeling  of  gratitude  filled  her 
heart,  as  she  recalled  the  hour  when  he  might  have 
cast  her  off  with  some  show  of  justice,  and  sent  her 
forth  upon  the  wide  world  to  die. 

She  had  learned  to  love  him,  not  with  the  heart- 
stirring  love  of  youth  for  youth,  but  with  the  deep, 
holy  affection  of  a  prodigal  child.  Not  all  (he  tempta- 
tions of  the  gay  world  could  ever  make  her  swerve 
from  her  allegiance  to  him.  Like  a  good  and  pious 
daughter  did  she  cling  to  him,  providing  for  his 
comfort,  and  forseeing  his  every  want. 

One  day  he  called  her  to  him  as  she  returned  from 
her  visit  of  charity  to  the  surrounding  peasantry. 
She  had  wept  over  their  troubles  and  relieved  them, 
and  rejoiced  with  the  happy.  Her  heart  was  over- 
flowing, and  passing  the  little  church,  she  entered, 
and  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  her 
own  blessings,  and  thoee  she  was  able  to  confer  on 
others. 

Her  husband  watched  her  graceful  form  as  she 
came  at  his  call,  and  smilingly  placed  a  letter  in 
her  hand.  It  was  from  her  mother,  and  part  of  it 
ran  thus : 

"  I  am  now  very  old,  monsieur,  and  very  infirm.  I 
have  ollen  thought,  in  my  lonely  hours,  of  the  unhap- 


piness  of  my  child  on  her  marriage  with  you,  and 
have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  that  authority  which  I 
exercised  so  severely  over  her.  The  vision  of  that 
pale,  agonized  countenance,  comes  upon  me  like  a 
reproach ;  and  although  she  has  never  hinted  in  one 
of  her  letiera  of  unkindnesa  from  you,  I  have  oiien 
thought  that  there  was  a  mournful  spirit  perradinsr 
them.  Pray  God  abe  may  not  be  unhappy  through 
my  fault !  I  rely  upon  you,  monsieur ;  be  kiud  to  my 
poor  Pauline. 

Marie  Thsrese  Glemskcs  Duveskil. 
{Nee  de  VilUneuvt.) 

Pauline's  tears  fell  fast  over  this  letter;  and  as 
she  finished  reading  it,  she  cast  herself  upon  her 
husband's  bosom. 

"  She  does  not  deserve  a  reply,  does  she,  Pauline  ?" 
asked  he,  with  a  smile,  and  pressing  her  closer  to 
him.  *■ '  Think  you  there  would  be  no  more  marriape« 
de  convenance  if  we  were  to  give  the  benefit  of  our 
experience  to  the  world  ?  Would  your  mother  even 
be  sensible  of  her  error,  could  she  know  how  your 
suflering  has  ended— couhi  she  see  bow  happy  you 
make  an  old  man." 

"Let  her  think  that  we  have  been  always  so." 
cried  the  noble  Pauline.  Why  disturb  her  hist  years 
with  a  narrative  of  what  may  embitter  them  ?  Shall 
it  not  be  so,  my  dear,  kind  husband?" 

"It  shall,  my  child,"  said  he,  touched  by  the 
generosity  of  her  request.  "  And  you,  Pauline,  shai: 
write  the  answer^— you,  my  patient,  enduring,  and 
admirable  wife !  Why  is  it  that  I  alone  know  what 
you  have  suffered,  forced  thus  to  appreciate  in  silence 
your  noble  forbearance." 

But  there  was  another  letter  to  be  read— one  from 
Angela.  It  contained  an  account  of  Madame  Yhi- 
mesniPs  failing  strength,  and  her  earnest  desire  to 
embrace  her  child  once  more.  Jeannette  vras  lone 
since  numbered  with  the  dead ;  and  Angela,  whii«« 
devotion  to  her  father  had  made  her  refuse  every 
offer  of  marriage,  removed  with  him  to  the  abode  c( 
her  friend's  mother,  passing  her  life  in  dividing 
her  cares. 

But  a  short  time  elapsed  and  Pauline,  with  her 
hwtband,  was  sailing  onoe  more  upon  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious 
voyage;  but  she  arrived  in  time  to  receive  her 
mother's  blessing,  and  close  her  eyes — Ihe  reward 
her  filial  piety  had  merited. 

Mr.  Percy  soon  followed  his  aged  companion,  and 
Angela  returned  with  Pauline  to  France.  Here  she 
witnessed,  with  wonder  and  delight,  the  happine:k« 
that,  through  Pauline's  virtue,  was  not  incompatible 
with  so  great  a  disparity  of  age,  and  rejoiced  when  a 
few  months  aAer  their  arrival  in  Paris,  Pauline  gave 
birth  to  a  son  and  heir.  Nothing  now  was  wantin? 
to  complete  the  domestic  enjoyment  of  the  circle 
gathered  at  the  Hotel  de  Vaissiere ;  and  while  the  same 
gay  crowds  graced  its  walls,  and  courted  its  fair 
mistress,  Pauline  never  forgot  to  turn  to  her  busbanH 
as  the  one  whose  smile  was  to  her  the  brighte^'t. 
whose  praise  the  most  valued,  and  whose  approba- 
tion alone  she  loved  and  lived  for. 
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It  was  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
And  joyous  Nature,  all  in  tune. 

With  wreathing  buds  was  drest, 
As  toward  the  m^hty  cataraet's  side 

A  yoathfal  stranger  prest ; 
His  ruddy  che^  was  blanched  with  awe, 
And  scarce  he  seemed  his  breath  to  draw, 

While  bending  o'er  its  brim, 
He  marked  its  strong,  nnfathomed  tide, 

And  heard  its  thimder-hyimi. 

His  measured  week  too  quickly  fled, 
Another,  and  another  ^>ed, 
And  soon  the  summer-rose  decayed, 
The  moon  of  autumn  sank  in  shade, 

And  winter  hurled  its  dart. 
Years  filled  their  circle,  brief  and  fair, 
Yet  still  the  enthusiast  lingered  there. 
While  deeper  round  his  soul  was  wove 
A  mystic  chain  of  fearful  love. 

That  would  not  let  him  part. 

When  darkest  midnight  veiled  the  sky. 
You  'd  hear  his  hasting  step  go  by. 
To  gain  the  bridge  beside  the  deep, 
That  where  its  wildest  torrents  leap 

Hangs  thread-like  o'er  the  surge, 

Just  there,  upon  its  awful  verge, 
His  vigil-hoor  to  keep. 

And  when  the  moon,  descending  low. 

Hong  on  the  flood  that  gleaming  bow, 

AVhich  it  would  seem  some  angel's  hand. 

With  Heaven's  own  pencil,  tinged  and  spanned. 

Pure  symbol  of  a  better  land. 

He,  kneeling,  ponred  in  utterance  free 

The  eloquence  of  ecstasy ; 

Though  to  his  words  no  answer  came. 

Save  that  One,  Everlasting  Name, 

Which  since  Creation's  morning  broke 

Niagara's  lip  alone  hath  spoke. 

When  wintry  tempesU  shook  the  sky, 

And  the  rent  pine-tree  hurtled  by, 

Unblenching,  'mid  the  storm  he  stood, 

And  marked  sublime  the  wrathful  flood. 

While  wrought  the  frost-king,  fierce  and  drear. 

His  palace  'mid  those  clifis  to  rear, 

And  strike  the  massy  buttress  strong. 

And  pile  his  sleet  the  rocks  among, 

And  wasteful  deck  the  branches  bare 

With  icy  diamonds,  rich  and  rare. 

Nor  lacked  the  hermit's  humble  shed 

Such  comforts  as  our  natures  ask 

To  fit  them  for  life's  daily  task. 
The  cheering  fire,  the  peaceful  bed, 
The  simple  meal  in  season  spread, 
While  by  the  lone'lamp's  trembling  light, 
As  blazed  the  hearth-stone,  clear  and  Inrigbt, 

O'er  Homer's  page  he  hung, 
Or  Maro's  martial  nanbers  sfflinnod 


For  classic  lore  of  many  a  land 
Flowed  smoothly  o'er  his  tongue. 

OA  with  rapt  eye,  and  skill  profound, 

He  woke  the  entrancing  viol's  sound, 
Or  touched  the  sweet  guitar. 

For  heavenly  music  deigned  to  dwell 

An  inmate  in  his  cloistered  cell, 
As  beams  the  solem  star. 

All  night,  with  meditative  eyes 

Where  some  lone,  rock-bound  fountain  lies. 

As  through  the  groves,  with  quiet  tread. 
On  his  accustomed  haunts  he  sped, 
The  mother-thrush,  unstartled,  sung 
Her  descant  to  her  callow  young, 
And  fearless  o'er  his  threshold  prest 
The  wanderer  from  the  sparrow's  nest. 
The  squirrel  raised  a  sparkling  eye 
Nor  from  his  kernel  cared  to  fly 
As  passed  that  gentle  hermit  by. 
No  timid  creature  shrank  to  meet 
His  pensive  glance,  serenely  sweet ; 
From  his  own  kind,  alone,  he  sought 
The  screen  of  solimry  thought. 
Whether  the  world  too  harshly  prest 
Its  iron  o'er  a  yielding  breast. 
Or  forced  his  morbid  youth  lo  prove 
The  pong  of  unrequited  love. 
We  know  not,  for  he  never  said 
Aught  of  the  life  he  erst  had  led. 

On  Iris  isle,  a  summer-bower 

He  twined  with  branch  and  vine  and  flower, 

And  there  he  mused  on  rustic  seat, 

Unconscious  of  the  noonday  heat, 

Or  'neath  the  crj'stal  waters  lay, 

Luxuriant,  in  the  swimmer's  play. 

Yet  once  the  whelming  flood  grew  strong, 
And  bore  him  like  a  weed  along, 
Though  with  convulsive  grasp  of  pain 
And  heaving  breast,  he  strove  in  vain, 
Then  sinking  'neath  the  infuriate  tide, 
Lone,  as  he  lived,  the  hermit  died. 

On,  by  the  rushing  current  swept. 
The  lifeless  corse  its  voyage  kept, 
To  where,  in  narrow  gorge  comprest, 
The  whirlpool-eddies  never  rest, 
But  boil  with  wild  tumultuous  sway. 
The  Maelstrom  of  Niagara. 
And  there,  within  that  rocky  bound, 
In  swift  gyrations  roun  1  and  round, 

M]rsteru>us  course  it  held. 
Now  springing  from  the  torrent  hoarse. 
Now  battling,  as  with  maniac  force. 

To  mortal  strife  compelled. 

Right  fearful,  'neath  the  moonbeam  bright, 

It  was  to  see  that  brow  so  white. 

And  mark  the  ghastly  dead 

Leap  upward  from  his  torture-bed, 
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As  if  in  paasion-gust, 
And  tossing  wild  with  agony 
Resist  the  omnipotent  decree 

Of  dust  to  duflt. 

At  length,  where  smoother  waters  flow, 
Emerging  from  the  abyss  below, 
The  hapless  youth  they  gained,  and  bore 
Sad  to  his  own  forsaken  door. 
There  watched  his  dog,  with  straining  eye, 
And  scarce  would  let  the  train  pass  by, 
Save  that  with  instinct's  rushing  q>ell, 
Through  the  changed  cheek's  empurpled  hue, 
And  stiff  and  stony  form,  he  knew 
The  master  he  had  loved  so  well. 
The  kitten  fair,  whose  graceful  wile 
So  oft  had  won  his  musing  smile, 
As  round  his  slippered  foot  she  played, 
Stretched  on  his  vacant  pillow  laid. 
While  strewed  around,  on  board  and  chair, 
The  last-ptucked  flower,  the  book  last  read, 
The  ready  pen,  the  page  outspread, 
The  water  cnue,  the  unbroken  bread- 


Revealed  how  sudden  was  the 
That  swept  him  to  the  dead. 

And  so,  he  rests  in  foreign  earth, 
Who  drew  'mid  Albion's  vales  his  birth : 
Yet  let  no  cynic  phrase  unkind 
Condemn  that  youth  of  gentle  mind— 
Of  shrinking  nerve,  and  lonely  heart. 
And  lettered  lore,  and  tuneful  art, 

Who  here  his  humble  worship  paid 
In  that  most  glorious  temple-shrine. 
Where  to  the  Majesty  Divine 

Nature  her  noblest  altar  made. 

No,  blame  him  not,  but  praise  the  Power 
Who,  in  the  dear  domestic  bower. 
Hath  given  yon  firmer  strength  to  rear 
The  plants  of  love— with  toil  and  fear — 
The  beam  to  meet,  the  blast  to  dare. 
And  like  a  faithful  soldier  bear ; 
Still  with  sad  heart  his  requiem  poor, 
Amid  the  cataract's  ceaseless  roar. 
And  bid  one  tear  of  pitying  gloom 
Bedew  that  meek  enthusiast's  tomb. 


BURIAL    OF    A    VOLUNTEER, 


BT  PAKE  BBHJAXnr. 


>T  IS  eve !  one  brightly-beaming  star 
Shines  from  the  eastern  heavens  afar, 
To  light  the  footsteps  of  the  brave. 
Slow  marching  to  a  comrade's  grave. 

The  Northern  wind  has  sunk  to  sleep ; 
The  sweet  South  breathes ;  as  low  and  deep 
The  martial  clang  is  heard,  the  tread 
Of  those  who  bear  the  silent  dead. 

And  whose  the  form,  all  stark  and  cold, 
Thus  ready  for  the  loosened  mould ; 
Thus  stretched  upon  so  rude  a  bier  ? 
Thine,  soldier,  thine— the  volunteer ! 

Poor  volunteer  !  the  shot,  the  blow, 
Or  fell  disease  hath  laid  him  low^ 
And  few  his  early  loa  deplore^ 
His  battle  done,  his  journey  o'er. 

Alas !  no  fond  wife's  arms  caressed, 
His  cheeks  no  tender  mother  preaed. 
No  pitying  soul  was  by  his  side, 
As,  lonely  in  his  tent,  he  died. 


He  died— the  volunteer— at  noon  ; 
At  evening  came  the  small  platoon ; 
And  soon  they  '11  leave  him  to  his  rest, 
With  sods  upon  his  manly  breast. 

Hark  to  their  fire  !  his  only  knell. 
More  solemn  than  the  paasing  bell ; 
For,  ah  !  it  tells  a  spirit  flown 
Without  a  prayer  or  sigh,  alone ! 

His  name  and  fate  shall  fade  away, 
Forgotten  since  his  dying  day. 
And  never  on  the  roll  of  fame 
Shall  be  inscribed  his  humble  imsne. 

Alaa !  like  him  how  many  more 
Lie  cold  on  Rio  Grande's  shore ; 
How  many  green,  unnoted  graves 
Are  bordered  by  those  turbid  waves ! 

Sleep,  soldier,  sleep !  from  sorrow  free 
Aiid  sin  and  strife :  't  is  well  with  thee  ! 
'T  is  well,  though  not  a  single  tear 
Laments  the  buried  volunteer. 
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MosR  of  hopes  that,  quivering,  glow 
With  a  light  ne'er  known  before ; 

Mom  of  fears,  which  cannot  throw 
Shadows  its  sweet  glory  o'er ! 

Gentle  thoughts  of  all  the  post ; 

Happy  thoughts  of  all  to  come ; 
Loving  thoughts,  like  rose-leaves,  cast 

Over  all  around  her  home. 


Oh,  the  light  upon  that  brow ; 

Oh,  the  love  within  that  eye  ! 
Oh,  the  pleasant  dreams  that  flow 

Ijike  fairy  music  sweetly  by ! 

Mom  of  Hope !    Oh  may  iu  light 
Melt  but  into  brighter  day ! 

Lady,  all  that 's  blest  and  bright 
Be  about  thy  path  alway ! 
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HOME. 


BT  aCBS.  H.  MA&10N  WA&D. 


^^Homtt  sweet  kame."*  How  many  holy  and  beau- 
tiful  memories  ar<3  crowded  into  tho^e  three  little 
words.  How  does  the  absent  one,  when  weary  with 
the  culd  world's  strife,  return,  like  the  dove  of  the 
deluge,  to  that  bright  f^pot  amid  the  troubled  waters  of 
lile.  "Home,  siveet  homeT^  The  one  household 
plant  that  blooms  on  and  on,  amid  the  withering 
heart-flowers,  that  brightens  up  amidst  tempests  and 
storms,  and  gives  its  sweetest  fragrance  when  all 
el»e  is  gloom  and  desolation.  We  never  know  how 
deeply  its  roots  arc  entwined  with  our  heart-strings, 
till  bitter  lessons  of  wasted  affection  have  taught  us  to 
appreciate  that  love  which  remains  the  same  through 
years  of  estrangement.  What  exile  from  the  spot  of 
hi*  birlh  but  remembers,  perliaps  with  bitterness, 
lae  time  when  faL*ehood  and  deceit  first  broke  up  the 
lx,'autiful  dreams  of  his  soul,  when  he  learned  to  see 
the  wurld  in  its  true  colors.  How  his  heart  ached 
for  hl-i  father's  look  of  kind  ic.-s — his  mother's  voice 
of  sijiTi partly — a  sister's  or  broiler's  liand  to  clasp  in 
the  ^^rm  embrace  of  kindred  affection.  Poor,  home- 
sick wanderer  I  I  can  feel  for  your  lonclmess ;  for 
my  heart  oAeo  weeps  tears  of  bitterness  over  the 
memories  of  a  far-off  home,  and  in  sympathy  with  a 
gray-haired  father,  who,  when  he  calls  his  little  band 
aroond  the  hearth-stone,  misses  full  many  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  social  affection.  I  can  feel  for  your 
loneliness,  for  perhaps  you  have  a  father,  too,  whose 
eyes  have  grown  dim  by  long  looking  into  the  tomb 
of  love.  Perhaps  you,  too,  have  a  mother,  sleeping 
in  some  distant  grave- yard,  beneath  the  flowers  your 
hands  have  planted;  and  as  life's  path  grows  still 
more  ni^ed  before  you,  you  wonder,  as  I  have 
done,  when  your  time  will  come  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  quietly  with  her.  An  incident  occurred  on 
board  of  one  of  the  western  steamers,  some  years 
since,  which  strongly  impressed  me  with  its  truthful- 
ness in  proving  how  wildly  the  heart  clings  to  home 
reminiscences  when  absent  from  that  spot.  A  party 
of  emigrants  had  taken  passage,  amongst  whom  was 
a  young  Swiss  girl,  accompanied  by  a  small  brother. 
Not  even  the  outre  admixture  of  Swiss,  German,  and 
English  costume,  which  composed  her  dress,  could 
conceal  the  fact  that  she  was  supremely  beautiful ; 
and  as  the  emigrants  were  separated  from  what  is 
termed  the  first-class  passengers  only  by  a  slight 
railing,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  her  ap- 
pearaoce  without  giving  offence  by  marked  observa- 
tion. Amongst  the  crowd  there  happened  to  be  a  set 
of  German  musicians,  who,  by  amusing  the  ennuied 
passengers,  reaped  quite  a  harvest  of  silver  for  their 
exertions.    I  have  always  heard  that  the  Germans 


were  extremely  fond  of  music,  and  was  surprised 
that  none  of  the  party,  not  even  the  beautiful  Swiss 
girl,  gave  the  slightest  indication  of  pleasure,  or 
once  removed  from  the  position  they  had  occupied 
the  whole  way.  Indeed,  I  was  becoming  quite  in- 
dignant, that  the  soul-stirring  Marseilles  Hymn  of 
France,  the  God  Save  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
last,  not  least  in  its  impressive  melody,  the  Hail 
Columbia  of  our  own  nation,  should  have  pealed  its 
music  out  upon  the  great  waters,  almost  hushing 
their  mighty  swell  with  its  enchantment,  and  yet  not 
waken  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  homeless  wan- 
derers. The  musicians  paused  to  rest  for  a  moment, 
and  then  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  glorious  Rents 
dcs  Vache  of  Switzerland  stole  over  the  water,  with 
its  touching  pathos  swelling  into  grand  sublimity, 
its  home-music  melting  away  in  love,  and  then 
bursting  forth  in  the  free,  glad  strains  of  revelry,  till 
every  breath  was  hushed  as  by  the  presence  of  visible 
beauty.  Having  never  before  heard  this  beautiful 
melody,  in  my  surprise  and  admiration  I  had  quite 
forgotten  ray  emigrant  friends,  when  a  low  sob 
attracted  my  attention,  and  turning  round,  I  saw  the 
Swiss  girl,  with  her  head  buried  in  the  lap  of  an  old 
woman,  trying  to  stifle  the  tears  that  u^nld  force 
their  way  or  break  the  heart  that  held  them.  I  had 
but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Swiss  dialect,  and 
"my  home,  my  beautiful  home!"  was  the  only 
words  intelligible  to  me.  She  wept  long  and  bitterly 
af)er  the  cadence  of  the  song  was  lo^t  amongst  the 
waves,  while  the  old  woman,  blessings  on  her 
for  the  act,  sought  by  every  endearment  within  her 
power  to  soothe  and  encourage  the  home-sick  girl. 
There  was  little  enow  of  refinement  in  her  rough 
sympathy,  but  it  was  a  heart-tribute — and  I  could 
almost  love  her  for  the  unselfishness  with  which  she 
drew  the  shrinking  form  closer  to  her  bosom.  I 
would  have  given  the  world  to  have  learned  that 
girl's  previous  history.  I  am  sure  accident  must 
have  thrown  her  amongst  her  present  associates,  as 
I  have  seen  a  lily  broken  from  its  stem  by  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind,  and  flung  to  wither  and  die  amid  rude 
and  hardy  weeds.  In  a  few  hours  the  party  left  the 
boat,  and  I  never  saw  either  her  or  them  again ;  but, 
till  this  day,  whenever  any  incident  of  a  domestic 
nature  wakens  old-time  dreams,  pleasant  memories 
of  that  beautiful  exile,  weeping  over  the  music  of 
her  lost  Eden,  and  of  the  kind  old  woman  caressing 
her,  and  kissing  off  the  falling  tears,  creep  together, 
and  form  a  lovely  picture  of  home  and  heaven- 
horn  love. 


MARGINALIA 


BT  XDOAS  A.  POI. 


That  punctuation  is  important  all  agree;  but  how 
few  comprehend  the  extent  of  its  importance  I  The 
writer  who  neglects  punctuation,  or  mis-punctuates, 
is  liable  to  be  misunderstood— this,  according  to  the 
popular  idea,  is  the  sum  of  the  evils  arising  from 
heedlessness  or  ignorance.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
known  that,  even  where  the  sense  is  perfectly  clear, 
a  sentence  may  be  deprived  of  half  its  force — its 
spirit — its  point — by  improper  punctuation.  For 
the  want  of  merely  a  comma,  it  often  occurs  that  an 
axiom  appears  a  paradox,  or  that  a  sarcasm  is  con- 
verted into  a  sermonoid. 

There  is  7to  treatise  on  the  topic — and  there  is  no 
topic  on  which  a  treatise  is  more  needed.  There 
seems  to  exist  a  vulgar  notion  that  the  subject  is  one 
of  pure  conventionality,  and  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  intelligible  and  consistent  riiie. 
And  yet,  if  fairly  looked  in  the  face,  the  whole 
matter  is  so  plain  that  its  rationale  may  be  read  as 
we  run.  If  not  anticipated,  I  shall,  hereafter,  make 
an  attempt  at  a  magazine  paper  on  '^  The  Philosophy 
of  Point." 

In  the  meantime  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  of  the 
dash.  Every  writer  for  the  press,  who  has  any 
sense  of  the  accurate,  must  have  been  frequently 
mortified  and  vexed  at  the  distortion  of  his  sentences 
by  the  printer's  now  general  substitution  of  a  semi- 
colon, or  comma,  for  the  dash  of  the  MS.  The  total 
or  nearly  total  disuse  of  the  latter  point,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  revulsion  consequent  upon  its 
excessive  employment  about  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Byronic  poets  were  all  dash.  John  Neal,  in  his 
earlier  novels,  exaggerated  its  use  into  the  grossest 
abuse— although  his  very  error  arose  from  the  philo- 
sophical and  self-dependent  spirit  which  has  always 
distinguished  him,  and  which  will  even  yet  lead 
him,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  in  the  man,  to  do 
something  for  the  literature  of  the  country  which 
the  country  "will  not  willingly,"  and  cannot  possibly, 
"  let  die." 

Without  entering  now  into  the  w/iy,  let  me  observe 
that  the  printer  may  always  ascertain  when  the  dash 
of  the  MS.  is  properly  and  when  improperly  em- 
ployed, by  bearing  in  mind  that  this  point  represents 
a  secoiul  thought — an  emendation.  In  using  it  just 
above  I  liave  exemplified  its  use.  The  words  **  an 
emendation"  are,  speaking  with  reference  to  gram- 
matical construction,  put  in  o/?position  with  the 
words  "  a  second  thought."  Having  written  these 
latter  words,  I  reliected  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  render  their  meaning  more  distinct  by 
certain  other  words.  Now,  instead  of  erasing  the 
phrase  ♦'  a  second  thought,"  which  is  of  sofns  use — 
which  partially  conveys  the  idea  intended— which 
advances  me  a  step  toward  my  full  purpose— I  suffer 


it  to  remain,  and  merely  put  a  dash  between  it  «.ii=. 
the  phrase  "an  emendation."  The  dash  gives  lu-f 
reader  a  choice  between  two,  or  among  three  t . 
more  expres.«ions,  one  of  which  may  be  more  forcil  •- 
than  another,  but  all  of  which  help  out  the  idea,  h 
stands,  in  general,  for  these  words — "or,^©  uuiJ.e  «ri-. 
meaning  more  distinct J^^  This  force  it  haji — ^Lin  i 
this  force  no  other  point  can  have;  since  all  other 
points  have  well-understood  uses  quite  dilFereir 
from  this.  Therefore,  the  da*h  cannot  be  dispeiistx' 
with. 

It  has  its  phases — its  variation  of  the  force  de- 
scribed ;  but  the  one  principle — that  oi  second  iht  ^v^\i\ 
or  emendation — ^will  be  found  at  the  bottom  oi  a^l- 

In  a  reply  to  a  letter  signed  "  Outis,"  and  defend- 
ing Mr.  Longfellow  from  certain  charges  supposeJ 
to  have  been  made  against  him  by  myself,  I  lucMi 
occasion  to  assert  that  "  of  the  class  of  w^illful  pli*- 
giarists  nine  out  of  ten  are  authors  of  establisihcl 
reputation  who  plunder  recondite,  neglected,  or  for- 
gotten books."  I  came  to  this  conclusion  a  priori . 
but  experience  has  Confirmed  me  in  it.  Here  i-?  i. 
plagiarism  from  Channing;  and  as  it  is  perpetraleii 
by  an  anonyTuous  writer  in  a  Monthly  Magazine, 
the  theft  seems  at  war  with  my  assertion — until  it  i:» 
seen  that  the  Magazine  in  question  is  CampbeliV 
New  Monthly  for  Angnstf  1S28.  Channing,  at  thai 
time,  was  comparatively  unknown;  and,  beside*- 
the  plagiarism  appeared  in  a  foreign  country,  where 
there  was  little  probability  of  detection. 

Channing,  in  his  essay  on  Bonaparte,  sa>'8  : 

"We  would  observe  that  military  talent,  even  o* 
the  highest  order,  is  far  from  holding  the  first  placf 
among  intellectual  endowments.  It  is  one  of  the  lower 
forms  of  genius,  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  ihr 
highest  and  richei»t  objects  of  thought.  .  .  -  S;i!i 
the  chief  work  of  a  general  is  to  apply  physical  force 
— ^lo  remove  physical  obstructions — to  avail  him5«eJ 
of  physical  aids  and  advantages — to  act  on  matter 
— ^to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  mountains,  and 
human  muscles ;  and  these  are  not  the  highest  object^- 
of  mind,  nor  do  they  demand  intelligence  ot  tbt* 
highest  order: — and  accordingly  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  men,  eminent  in  this  depart- 
ment, who  are  almost  wholly  wanting  in  the  nobie«l 
energies  of  the  soul — in  imagination  and  taste — in  the 
capacity  of  enjoying  works  of  genius — in  large  view> 
of  human  nature — in  the  moral  sciences — in  the  ap- 
plication of  analysis  and  generalization  to  thehumnn 
mind  and  to  society,  and  in  original  conceptions  on 
the  great  subjects  which  have  absorbed  the  mo^l 
glorious  understandings." 

The  thief  in  "  The  New  Monthly,"  says : 

"  Military  talent,  even  of  the  highest  grade,  i» 
very  far  from  holding  the  first  place  among  intel- 
lectual endowments.  It  is  one  of  the  lower  forms. 
of  genius,  for  it  is  riever  made  conversant  with  the 
more  delicate  and  abstruse  of  mental  operations. 
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It  a  used  to  apply  physical  force ;  to  remove  physical 
force;  lo  remove  physical  obstructions;  to  avail 
tseli' of  physical  aida  and  advanta^^;  and  all  these 
are  not  the  higrhe»t  object*^  of  mind,  nor  do  they 
'ieninnd  intelligence  of  the  highest  and  rarest  order. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men,  eminent 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  war,  wholly  wanting 
in  the  nobler  energies  of  the  soul ;  in  imagination, 
in  ta-ste,  in  e7ilarge<d  views  of  human  nature,  in  the 
moral  sciences,  in  the  application  of  analysis  and 
general ization  to  the  human  mind  and  to  society; 
or  in  original  conceptions  on  the  great  subjects 
\?hich  have  occupied  a7ul  absorbed  the  most  glorious 
r.f  human  understandings*." 

The  article  in  "  The  New  Monthly"  is  on  "  The 
State  of  Parties."    The  italics  are  mine. 

Apparent  plagiarisms  frequently  arise  from  an 
author's  self-repetition.  He  finds  that  something  he 
has  already  publi!»hed  has  fallen  dead — been  over- 
l(H>ked— or  that  it  is  peculiarly  apropos  to  another 
Mihject  now  under  discussion.  He  therefore  intro- 
Awce^  the  passage;  often  without  allusion  to  bis  hav- 
ing printed  it  before ;  and  sometimes  he  introduces 
It  into  an  anonymous  article.  An  anonymous  writer 
>  thu<,nowand  then,  unjustly  acciu^ed  of  plagiarism 
—when  the  sin  is  merely  that  of  self-repetition. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  there  has  been  a  de- 
'  derate  plagiarism  of  the  silliest  as  well  as  meanest 
^[•ecie^.  Trusting  to  the  obscurity  of  his  original, 
the  plagiarist  has  fallen  upon  the  idea  of  killing  two 
bird-*  with  one  stone — of  dispensing  with  all  disguise 
but  that  o(  dtcoration. 

Channing  says  "  order" — the  writer  in  the  New 
Monthly  «ays  "  grade."  The  former  says  that  this 
order  w  "far  from  holding,"  etc.— the  latter  says  it  is 
"tvryfar  from  holding."  The  one  says  that  mili- 
tary talent  is  "  not  conversant,"  and  so  on — the  other 
'^ays  '•  it  i^  ruver  made  conversant,"  Tlie  one  speaks 
*'i  ''the  highest  and  richest  objects" — the  other  of 
'  the  more  delicate  and  abstruse."    Channing  speaks 


of  "  thought"— the  thief  of  "nvental  operationa." 
Channing  mentions  "  intelligence  of  the  highest 
order" — the  thief  will  have  it  of  "  the  highest  aiid 
rarest.*^  Chaaning  observes  that  military  talent  is 
often  *'  almost  wholly  wanting,"  etc. — the  thief  main- 
tains it  to  be  **  wholly  wanting."  Channing  alludes 
to  "  large  views  of  human  nature" — the  thief  can 
be  content  with  nothing  less  than  "  enlarged"  ones. 
Finally,  the  American  having  been  satisfied  with  a 
reference  to  *^  subjects  which  have  absorbed  the  most 
glorious  understandings,"  the  Cockney  puts  him  to 
shame  at  once  by  discoursing  about  "  subjects  which 
have  occupied  and  absorbed  the  most  glorious  of 
hitman  understandings" — as  if  one  could  be  absorbed, 
without  being  occupied,  by  a  subject — as  if  *'  o/" 
were  here  any  thing  more  than  two  superfluous 
letters — and  as  if  there  were  any  chance  of  the 
reader's  supposing  that  the  understandings  in  ques- 
tion were  the  understandings  of  frogs,  or  jackasses, 
or  Johnny  Bulls. 

By  the  way,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  whenever  there 
is  a  question  as  to  who  is  the  original  and  who  the 
plagiarist,  the  point  may  be  determined,  almof«t  in- 
variably, by  observing  which  passage  is  amplified, 
or  exaggerated,  in  tone.  To  disguise  his  stolen 
horse,  the  uneducated  thief  cuts  oflT  the  tail ;  but  the 
educated  thief  prefers  tying  on  a  new  tail  at  the  end 
of  the  old  one,  and  painting  them  both  sky  blue. 

After  reading  all  that  has  been  written,  and  after 
thinking  all  that  can  be  thought,  on  the  topics  of  God 
and  the  soul,  the  man  who  has  a  right  to  say  that  he 
thinks  at  all,  will  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
concla^ionthat,  on  these  topics,  the  most  profound 
thought  is  that  which  can  be  the  least  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  rao<«t  superficial  sentiment. 


LOVE, 


BT  S.  H.  STODBAKD. 


Oh  Love  !  ihoo  art  a  fallen  child  of  light, 
A  rained  sernph  in  a  world  of  care — 
Tortured  and  wrung  by  sorrow  and  despair, 

Aitoj  longings  for  the  beautiful  and  bright : 

Thy  \iTovr  a  deeply  scarred,  and  bleeds  beneath 

A  KpikM  coronet,  a  thorny  wreath ; 

Thy  rainbow  wings  are  rent  and  torn  with  chains, 


Sullied  and  drooping  in  extremest  wo ; 

Thy  dower,  to  those  who  love  thee  best  below. 
Is  tears  and  torture,  agony  and  pnins, 
Coldness  and  scorn  and  doubt  which  often  parts ; — 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth," 
Old  hifttoricH  show  it,  and  a  thousand  hearts, 

Breaking  from  day  to  day,  attest  the  solemn  truth. 


BEAUTY'S    BATH, 

[ILLUSTRATINO  AN  ENGRAVINO,] 


Tax  fair  one  stands  beside  the  plashing  brim, 
Her  pet,  her  Beauty,  gathered  to  her  breast ; 

A  dnubt  hath  crossetl  her :  "  can  he  surely  swim  ?" 
And  in  her  sweet  face  is  that  fear  expreft. 


Alas !  how  often,  for  thyself,  in  years 

Fast  coming,  wilt  thou  paune  and  doubt  and  shrink 
O'er  some  fair  project !    Then,  be  all  thy  fears 

False  as  this  fiTBt  one  by  the  water »8  brink  ! 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS, 


Poems  of  Early  and  A/ler  Years.   By  N.  P.  WiUis.   Itlus- 
traud  by  E.  Ltutze.    Philadelphia :  Carty  f  Hart.    1 

vol.  &V0.  • 

This  is  a  complete  edition  of  one  of  America's  roost 
popular  poets,  with  the  old  poems  carefully  revised,  and 
many  new  pieces  added.  It  is  got  up  in  a  similar  style 
with  the  editions  of  Longfellow  and  Bryant,  by  the  same 
publishers,  and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  volumes  of  the 
season.  The  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  by  Cheney, 
is  the  most  accurate  we  have  seen.  The  illustrations,  from 
designs  by  Leutze,  and  engraved  by  Humphry's,  Tucker, 
'  and  Pease,  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  in  their  character 
and  execution  are  honorable  to  American  art.  They  are 
truly  embellishments.  Fertile  as  has  been  the  house  of 
Carey  &  Hart  in  beautiful  books,  they  have  published  no- 
thuig  more  elegant  and  tasteful  than  the  present  edition  of 
Willis. 

We  have  written,  In  various  critiqueSi  at  such  length  on 
the  merits  and  characteristics  of  Willis,  that  it  would  be 
but  repetition  to  dilate  upon  his  genius  now.  In  looking 
over  the  present  volume,  we  cannot  see  that  the  sparkle 
and  fire  of  his  poetry  becomes  dim,  even  as  read  by  eyes 
which  have  often  performed  that  pleasant  task  before.  The 
old  witchery  still  abides  in  them,  and  the  old  sweetness, 
raciness,  melody  and  power.  That  versatile  mind,  gliding 
with  such  graceful  ease  over  the  whole  ground  of  "  occa- 
sioiml"  pieces,  serious  and  mirthful,  impassioned  and  ten- 
der, sacred  ond  satirical,  looks  out  upon  us  with  the  same 
freshness  from  his  present  "  pictured"  page,  as  when  we 
hunted  it,  in  the  old  time,  through  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  incomplete  collections.  We  cordially  wish  the  author 
the  same  success  in  his  present  rich  dress,  which  he  has 
always  met  in  whatever  style  of  typography  he  has  in- 
vaded the  public  heart.  When  the  stereotype  plates  of  the 
present  edition  are  worn  out,  it  does  not  require  the  gift  of 
prophecy  to  predict  that  the  poet's  reputation  will  be  as 
unworn  and  as  bright  as  ever. 

A  PUa  for  Amusevunts.    By  Frederic  W.  Sawyer.    New 

York :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.  1  vol.  12mo. 

This  little  volume,  viewed  in  respect  to  (he  prejudices  it 
so  clearly  exposes  and  opposes,  is  quite  an  important  pub- 
lication, and  we  trust  it  will  find  readers  among  those  who 
need  it  most.  That  clumsy  habit  of  the  public  mind,  by 
which  the  perversions  are  confounded  with  the  use  of  a 
thing,  finds  in  Mr;  Sawyer  an  acute  analyst  as  well  as  sen- 
sible opponent.  He  has  done  his  work  with  much  learning, 
ability  and  taste,  and  has  contrived  to  make  his  exposure 
of  popular  bigotries  as  interesting  as  it  is  useful. 

Campaign  Sketches  of  the  War  with  MeAeo.    By  Capt.  W. 

S.  Hcnry^  U.  S.  Army.    With  Engravings.    New  York : 

Harper  ^  Brothers.  1  vol.  12mo. 

Here  is  a  work  by  a  brave  and  intelligent  soldier,  relat- 
ing to  the  battles  of  General  Taylor  in  Mexico,  of  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness.  It  has  the  freshness  which  might 
be  expected  from  a  writer  who  mingled  in  the  scenes  he 
describes ;  and  the  plates  of  (he  different  battle-grounds 
enable  the  reader  intelligently  to  follow  the  descriptions  of 
the  author.  Spite  of  the  numerous  books  relating  to  the 
subject  already  before  the  public,  Captain  Henry's  volume 


will  be  foun'1  to  contain  much  not  generally  knowr.naj 
to  describe  what  is  generally  known  better  than  n^-tt 
his  precursors  in  the  task. 

The  Consuelo.    By  George  Sarui.    In  Thru  Volumet.  }itt 

York :  W.  H.  Graham,  Tribune  Buildings. 
The  Counuss  of  Rudolstadt.    By  George  Sand.    [Sr^v.'it  i 

Consuelo.]   2  vols.   Same  Publisher. 
The  Journeyman  Joiner,  or  the  Companion  of  the  Tw  •' 

F^atue.    By  George  Sand.    Same  Publisher. 
The  DeviVs  Pool.    By  George  Sand.    Same  Publifktr       ! 

The  above  editions  of  the  somewhat  too  celebr:-.;.' 
Oeorge  Sand  are  got  up,  by  our  enterprising  friend  :•:« 
publisher,  in  a  style  superior  to  that  generally  used  on  ti  • 
species  of  literature.  The  translation  by  F.  O.  Kuw,  Em; 
has  been  generally,  and  we  think  justly,  commended.  Tut 
works  themselves,  and  their  tendencies  and  results.  haTt 
been  made  the  subject  of  various  opinions  both  here  soJ 
abroad.  We  are  not  among  those  who  are  pr^red  'j 
enter  the  lists  as  their  champion.  The  translator  hmaeS 
remarks  in  relation  to  Consuelo :  "  That  it  has  not  r<wc<: 
fit  translation  before,  was  doubtless  owing  to  pren...=f 
impressions  of  something  erratic  and  bizarre  in  the  aaU)<ir*f 
way  of  living,  and  to  a  certain  ifndeniable  tone  of  Vilu 
defying  freedom  in  her  earlier  writings.**  The  ccnsire  ^ 
the  moral  portion  of  the  community  is  thus  softly  and  wer- 
cifully  expressed :  We  will  not  at  present  add  to  it. 

Z%s  Last  Ineamntion.    Gospel  Legends  of  the  Ninet*^ 
Century.    By  A.  Constant.    Translated  by  F.  G.  SUr. 
Esq.    New  York  :  Wm.  H.  Graham. 
A  well  printed  and  cheap  volume. 

J%e  Scouting  Expeditions  of  M?Culloeh^s  Texas  Kas^-'J 
By  Samuel  C.  Ritd,  jr.  Zieber  ^  Co.  Philadelphia. 
This  work  contains  a  spirited  and  vivid  sketch  of  im 
Mexican  war  as  prosecuted  under  Taylor.  It  is  full  of  in- 
cident and  interest,  is  written  with  spirit,  and  ilJosin^c- 
by  a  number  of  engravings. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHION  PLATE. 

ToiLETTK  DS  ViLLZw— Drcss  of  gray  satin,  with  a  piaiQ 
skirt ;  corsage  plain,  with  a  rounded  point ;  sleeves  above 
of  violet-colored  velvet,  closed  on  the  top,  and  trimmed 
with  very  rich  lace ;  small  pelerine  to  the  waists,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  seam  of  the  shoulder,  trimmed  with  Isk 
Hat  of  yellow  satin,  long  at  the  cheeks,  and  rt»uuded.  or- 
namented with  a  bouquet  of  white  flowera  resting  on  ti.e 
side,  and  a  puff  of  tulle  on  the  inside. 

Ricnx  ToiLXTTS  oaiVTSiiiEUB.— Dress  of  blue  cashmere, 
orimmented  with  a  row  of  silver  buttons  down  the  froiu  >^4 
the  ckirts ;  corsage  plain,  with  buttons,  and  terminating  u 
two  small  points ;  sleeves  rather  short,  and  under  aats  ^i 
three  rows  of  lace :  neck-dress  of  lace.  Cap  also  of  lace, 
resting  flat  upon  the  front  of  the  head,  and  forming  foI<ii 
behind,  trimmed  Mrith  bows  of  ribbon,  of  rose-colored  lai- 
feta,  below  the  lace  to  the  depth  of  the  strings. 

ERRAxrM.— In  the  article  on  Stoke  Church  and  Choreb- 
yard,  page  77,  12lh  Hue  from  bottom  of  8d  column, « 17T&'' 
should  read  1799. 
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THE    CRUISE    OF    THE    GENTILE. 


BT  fba:«k  BTB^n. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  the  reader  is  i7itrodueed  to  several  of  the 
dramatis  person  ce. 

Om  the  evening  of  the  25lh  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine,  the  ship  Gentile,  of  Boston,  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Valetia. 

It  is  quite  proper,  gentle  reader,  that,  as  it  is  with 
this  ship  and  her  crew  that  you  will  chiefly  have  to 
do  in  the  following  yarn,  they  should  be  severally 
aod  particularly  introduced  to  your  notice. 

To  begin,  then.  Imagine  yourself  standing  on  the 
parapet  of  St.  Kimo,  about  thirty  minutes  past  five 
o'clock  on  the  evening  above  mentioned ;  the  CJentile 
ties  but  little  more  than  a  cable's  length  from  the 
*hore,  so  that  you  can  almost  look  down  upon  her 
decks.  You  perceive  that  she  is  a  handsome  craft 
of  »onie  six  or  seven  hundred  tons  burthen,  standing 
lii^h  out  of  water,  in  ballast  trim,  with  a  black 
lioll,  bright  waist,  and  wales  painted  white.  Her 
fjows  flare  very  much,  and  are  sharp  and  symmetrical ; 
the  cm-water  stretches,  with  a  graceful  curve,  far  out 
^jeyond  them  toward  the  long  sweeping  martingal, 
anil  is  surmotmted  by  a  gilt  scroll,  or,  as  the  sailors 
call  it,  a  fiddle-head.  The  black  stem  is  ornamented 
by  a  group  of  white  figures  in  bas  relief,  which  give 
a  lively  air  to  the  otherwise  sombre  and  vacant  ex- 
pression, and  beneath  the  cabin-windows  is  painted 
(he  name  of  the  ship,  and  her  port  of  register.  The 
lower  masts  of  this  vessel  are  short  and  stout,  the 
top-m^ts  are  of  great  height,  the  extreme  points  of 
the  fore  and  mizzen-rroyal  poles,  are  adorned  with 
?ilt  balls,  and  over  all,  at  the  truck  of  the  main  sky- 
^ail  pole,  floats  a  handsome  red  burgee,  upon  which 
a  large  G  is  visible.  There  are  no  j'ards  across  but 
the  lower  and  topsail-yards,  which  are  very  long  and 
iieavy,  precisely  squared,  and  to  which  the  sails  are 
furled  in  an  exceeding  neat  and  seaman-like  manner. 
The  rigging  is  universally  taut  and  trim ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  officers  of  the  Gentile  un- 
derstand their  business.  The  swingf  ng-boom  is  rigged 
out,  and  fastened  thereto,  by  their  painters,  a  pair  of 
lioats,  a  yawl  and  gig.  float  lovingly  side  by  side; 
and  instead  of  the  usual  ladder  at  the  side,  a  handy 
12 


flight  of  accommodation  steps  lead  from  the  water- 
line  to  the  gangway. 

Now,  dear  reader,  leaving  the  battlements  of  St. 
Elmo,  you  alight  upon  the  deck  of  our  ship,  which 
you  find  to  be  white  and  clean,  and,  as  seamen  say, 
sheer — ^that  is  to  say,  without  break,  poop,  or  hurri- 
cane-house— forming  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  masts 
a  smooth,  unencumbered  plane  the  entire  length  of 
the  deck,  inclining  with  a  gentle  curve  from  the 
bow  and  stern  toward  the  waist.  The  bulwarks  are 
high,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  paneled  monkey-rail; 
the  belay ing-pins  in  the  plank-shear  are  of  lignum- 
vitec  and  mahogany,  and  upon  them  the  rigging  is 
laid  up  in  accurate  and  graceful  coils.  The  balus- 
trade around  the  cabin  companion-way  and  sky-light 
is  made  of  polished  brass,  the  wheel  is  inlaid  with 
brass,  and  the  capstan-head,  the  gangway-stanchions, 
and  bucket-hoops  are  of  the  same  glittering  metal. 
Forward  of  the  main  hatchway  the  long-boat  stands 
in  its  chocks,  covered  over  with  a  roof,  and  a  good- 
natured  looking  cow,  whose  stable  is  thus  contrived, 
protrudes  her  head  from  a  window,  chews  her  cud 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  standing  under  the 
lee  of  a  Yankee  barn-yard  wall,  and  watches,  appa- 
rently, a  group  of  sailors,  who,  seated  in  the  forward 
waiiiit  around  their  kids  and  pans,  are  enjoying  their 
coarse  but  plentiful  and  wholesome  evening  meal. 
A  huge  Newfoundland  dog  sits  upon  his  haunches 
near  this  circle,  his  eyes  eagerly  watching  for  a 
morsel  to  be  thrown  him,  the  which,  when  happening, 
his  jaws  close  with  a  sudden  snap,  and  are  instantly 
agape  for  more.  A  green  and  gold  parrot  also 
wanders  about  this  knot  of  men,  sometimes  nibbling 
the  crumbs  oflered  it,  and  anon  breaking  forth  into 
expressions  which,  from  their  tone,  evince  no  great 
respect  for  some  of  the  commandments  in  the  Deca- 
logue. Between  the  long-boat  and  the  fore-hatch  is 
the  galley,  where  the  ''Doctor"  (as  the  cook  is 
universally  called  in  them  erchant  service)  is  busily 
employed  in  dishing  up  a  steaming  supper,  prepared 
for  the  cabin  mess ;  the  steward,  a  genteel-looking 
mulatto,  dressed  in  a  white  apron,  stands  waiting  at 
the  galley-door,  ready  to  receive  the  aforementioned 
supper,  whensoever  it  may  be  ready,  and  to  convey  it 
to  the  cabin. 
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Turning  aft,  you  perceive  a  young  man  pacing 
the  quarter-deck,  and  whistling,  as  he  walks,  a  lively 
air  from  La  Bayadere.  He  is  dressed  neatly  in  a 
blue  pilot-cloth  pea-jacket,  well-shnped  trowsiers, 
neat-fitting  boots,  and  a  Mahon  cap,  with  gilt  buttons. 
This  gentleman  is  Mr.  Langley.  His  father  is  a 
messenger  in  the  Atlas  Bank,  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Langley,  jr.  invariably  directs  his  communications  to 
his  parent  with  the  name  of  that  corporation  some- 
where very  legibly  inscribed  on  the  back  of  the 
letter.  He  is  an  apprentice  to  the  ship,  but  being  a 
smart,  handy  fellow,  and  a  tolerable  seaman,  he  was 
deemed  worthy  of  promotion,  and  as  his  owner  could 
find  no  second  mateV  berth  vacant  in  any  of  his 
vessels,  the  Gentile  has  rejoiced  for  the  last  twelve 
months  in  the  possession  of  a  third  mate  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Langley.  He  is  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  would  be  a  sensible  fellow,  were  it  not 
tor  a  great  taste  for  mischief,  romance,  theatres, 
i;heap  jewelry,  and  tight  boots.  He  quotes  poetry 
on  the  weather  yard-arm,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
of  Mr.  Brewster,  (to  whom  you  will  shortly  be  intro- 
duced,) who  often  confidentially  assures  the  skipper 
that  the  third  mate  would  have  turned  out  a  natural 
fool  if  his  parents  had  not  providentially  sent  him 
to  sea. 

But  while  you  have  been  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Langley,  the  steward  has  brought  sSt  the 
dishes  containing  the  cabin  supper.  A  savory  smell 
issues  from  the  open  sky-light,  through  which  also 
ascends  a  ruddy  gleam  of  light,  the  sound  of  cheerful 
voices,  and  the  clatter  of  dishes.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  minutes  the  turns  of  Mr.  Langley  in  pacing 
the  deck  grow  shorter,  and  at  last,  ceasing  to  whistle 
and  beginning  to  mutter,  he  walks  up  to  the  sky-light 
and  looks  down  into  the  cabin  below.  Gentle  reader, 
place  youri^elf  by  his  side,  and  now  attend  as  closely 
as  the  favored  student  did  to  Asmodeus. 

The  fine- looking  seaman  reclining  upon  the  cush- 
ioned transom,  picking  bis  teeth  while  he  scans  the 
columns  of  a  late  number  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury, 
is  Captain  Smith,  the  skipper,  a  regular-built,  true- 
blue,  Yankee  ship-master.  Though  his  short  black 
curls  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray,  he  has  not  yet 
seen  forty  years ;  but  the  winds  and  suns  of  every 
zone  have  left  their  indelible  traces  upon  him.  He 
is  an  intelligent,  v^ll-informed  man,  though  self- 
taught,  well  versed  in  the  science  of  trade,  and  is  a 
very  energetic  and  efficient  officer. 

The  tall  gentleman,  just  folding  his  doily,  is  the 
male  of  the  ship,  Mr.  Stewart.  You  would  hardly 
suppose  him  to  be  a  sailor  at  the  first  glance;  and 
yet  he  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  what  an  officer  in 
the  merchant  service  should  be,  notwithstanding  his 
fashionably-cut  broadcloth  coat,  white  vest,  black 
8ait«r-pants,  and  jeweled  fingers.  He  is  dressed  for 
the  theatre.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  at  first  went  to  sea  to  recover  the  health  which 
liad  been  somewhat  impaired  by  hard  study;  but  be- 
coming charmed  with  the  profession,  he  has  followed 
it  ever  since,  and  says  tliat  it  is  the  most  manly 
vocation  in  the  world.  He  is  a  great  favorite  with 
the  owner  of  the  ship;  and  when  he  is  at  Boston, 


always  resides  with  him.  He  will  command  a  ship 
himself  after  this  voyage.  His  age  ib  twenty-eighf. 
Mr.  Stewart  is  a  handsome  man,  a  polite  gentleman, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a  thorough  seamen,  a  strict 
but  kind  officer,  a  most  companionable  shifKnate, 
and,  in  one  word — a  fine  fellow. 

Next  comes  Mr.  Brewster,  the  second  mate.  That 
is  he  devouring  those  huge  slices  of  cold  beef  with 
so  much  gusto,  while  Langley  mutters,  "Will  he 
never  have  done!"  He  with  the  blue  jacket,  be- 
dizzened  so  plentifully  with  small  pearl  buttons,  the 
calico  shirt,  and  fancifully-knotted  black  silk  cravat 
around  his  brawny  neck. 

Mr.  Micah  Brewster  hails  from  Truro,  Gape  Cod, 
and,  like  all  Capemen,  is  a  Yankee  sailor,  every 
inch  of  him.  He  dommenced  going  to  sea  when  only 
twelve  years  old,  oy  shipping  for  a  four  months*  trip 
in  a  banker;  and  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years, 
which  have  since  elapsed,  he  has  not  been  on  shore 
as  many  months.  He  is  complete  in  every  particular 
of  seamanship,  and  is,  besides,  a  tolerably  scientific 
navigator.  He  knows  the  color  and  taste  of  the 
water  all  along  shore  from  Cape  Farewell  to  the 
Horn,  and  can  tell  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
place  on  the  chart  without  consulting  it.  Bowditch's 
Epitome,  and  Blunt^s  Coast  Pilot,  seem  to  him  the 
only  books  in  the  world  worth  consulting,  though  I 
should,  perhaps,  except  Marryatt's  novels  and  Tom 
Cringle*8  Log.  But  of  matters  connected  with  the 
shore  Mr.  Brewster  is  as  ignorant  as  a  child  unborn. 
He  holds  all  landsmen  but  ship-builders,  owners,  and 
riggers,  in  supreme  contempt,  and  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  the  existence  of  happiness,  in  places  so  far 
inland  that  the  sea  breeze  does  not  blow.  A  severe 
and  exacting  officer  is  he,  but  yet  a  favorite  with 
the  men — for  he  is  always  first  in  any  emergency 
or  danger,  his  I  ion- like  voice  sounding  loud  above 
the  roar  of  the  elements,  cheering  the  crew  to  their 
duty,  and  setting  the  example  with  his  own  hands. 
He  is  rather  inclined  to  be  irritable  toward  iho^e 
who  have  gained  the  quarter-deck  by  the  way  of  the 
cabin- windows,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  shall  set  him 
down  in  the  list  of  good  fellows. 

That  swarthy,  curl-pated  youngster,  in  full  gala 
dress  for  the  theatre,  drawing  on  his  gloves,  and 
hurrying  Mr.  Stewart,  is,  dear  reader,  your  most 
humble,  devoted,  and  obedient  servant,  Frank  Bj-rae. 
a/iasj  myself,  aUasy  the  ship^s  cousin,  aliajt,  the  son 
of  the  ship's  owner.  Supposing,  of  course,  that  you 
believe  in  Mesmerism  and  clairvoyance,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  explain  how  I  have  been  able  to  point  out 
the  Gentile  to  you,  while  you  were  standing  on  the 
bastion  of  St.  Elmo,  and  I  all  the  while  in  the  cabin 
of  the  good  ship,  dressing  for  the  theatre,  and  eatini; 
ray  supper,  but  shall  immediately  proceed  to  inform 
you  how  I  came  there,  to  welcome  you  on  board, 
and  to  wish  you  a  pleasant  cruise  with  us. 

About  two  years  ago,  (I  am  speaking  of  the  25th  of 
March,  A.  D.  1S39,  in  the  present  tense,)  I  succeeded 
in  persuading  my  father  to  gratify  my  predilectioa 
for  the  sea,  by  putting  me  on  board  of  the  Gentile, 
under  the  particular  care  of  Captain  Smith,  to  trj-one 
voyage— so  I  became  the  ship's  cousin.    Contrary  to 
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the  predictioDS  of  my  friends,  I  returned  determined 
to  go  agaiui  and  to  become  a  sailor.  Now  a  sbip^s 
cou9in*s  berth  is  not  always  an  enviable  one,  not- 
withstanding the  consanguinity  of  its  occupant  to  the 
planks  beneath  him,  for  he,  usually  feeling  the  im- 
portance of  the  relationship,  is  hated  by  officers  and 
men,  who  annoy  him  in  every  possible  way.  But 
my  case  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Although  at  the  first  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  each  of  the  officers,  I  never  presumed  upon  it, 
but  always  did  my  duty  cheerfully  and  respectfully, 
and  tried  hard  to  learn  to  be  a  good  seaman.  As  my 
father  allowed  me  plenty  of  spending  money,  I  oould 
well  afford  to  be  open-handed  and  generous  to  my 
shipmates,  fore  and  aA ;  and  this  good  quality,  in  a 
seaman's  estimation,  will  cover  a  multitude  of  faults, 
and  endears  its  possesor  to  his  heart.  In  fine,  I  be- 
came an  immense  favorite  with  all  hands ;  and  even 
Mr.  Brewster,  who  at  first  looked  upon  my  advent 
on  board  with  an  unfavorable  eye,  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  no  more  resembled  a  ship's  cousin 
than  a  Methodist  class-leader  does  a  midshipman. 

Mr.  Stewart  and  myself  had  always  been  great 
friends  before  I  went  to  sea.  When  I  first  came  on 
board,  Mr.  Langley,  who  had  been  my  school-mate 
and  crony,  was,  though  one  of  the  cabin  mess,  only 
an  apprentice,  and  had  not  yet  received  his  brevet 
rank  as  third  mate — ^Mr.  Stewart,  of  course,  stood 
his  own  watch,  and  chose  Langley  and  myself  as 
part  of  it.  The  mate  generally  kept  us  upon  the 
qnarter-deck  with  him,  and  many  were  the  cosy 
confabs  wo  used  to  hold,  many  the  choice  cigars  we 
used  to  smoke  upon  that  handy  loafing-plaoe,  the 
booby-batch,  many  the  pleasant  yarns  we  used  to 
spin  while  pacing  up  and  down  the  deck,  or  leaning 
against  the  rail  of  the  companion.  As  I  have  said, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  a  delightful  watch*mate~and  Bill 
Langley  and  I  used  to  love  him  dearly,  and  none  the 
worse  that  he  made  us  toe  the  line  of  our  duty.  He 
always,  however,  appeared  to  prefer  me  to  Langley, 
and  to  admit  me  to  more  of  his  confidence.  Since 
BilPs  promotion  we  had  not  seen  so  much  of  the 
mate,  but  still,  during  our  late  tedious  voyage  from 
Calcutta,  be  had  oCten  come  npon  deck  in  our  watch, 
and  hundreds  of  long  miles  of  the  Indian  Ocean  had 
been  shortened  in  the  old  way. 

Gentle  reader,  you  are  as  much  acquainted  with 
the  Gentile,  and  the  quint  who  compose  her  cabin 
mess,  aa  you  oould  hope  to  be  at  one  interview. 

CHAPTER  11. 
NttM  from  Home. 

Mr.  Langley  had  jwt  commenced  bis  supper  with 
a  ravenous  appetite,  stimulated  by  the  tantalising 
view  of  our  previous  gastronomic  performanoes, 
which  he  had  had  through  the  sky-light,  the  mate  and 
myself  were  on  the  point  of  going  on  deck  to  go 
ashore,  the  captain  had  just  lighted  a  second  cigar, 
when  Mr.  Brewster,  who  had  relieved  poor  Langley 
in  the  charge  of  the  deck,  made  his  appearance  at 
the  cabin  door,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  large  packet. 

^*  She's  in,  sir!*'  he  shouted,  '*she  came  to  anchor 


in  front  of  the  Lazaretto  while  we  were  at  supper, 
and  Bill  here  did  n't  see  her.  The  quarantine  fWlows 
brought  this  along.  Bill,  you  must  l>e  a  bloody  fool, 
to  let  a  ship  come  right  under  our  stern,  and  sail 
across  the  bay,  and  not  know  nothing  about  it." 

Langley,  whose  regards  for  the  supper-table  had 
drawn  his  attention  from  the  arrival  of  a  ship  which 
had  been  expected  by  us  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
by  whom  we  bad  anticipated  the  receipt  of  the 
packet  the  skipper  now  held  in  his  hands,  Langley,  I 
say,  blushed,  but  said  nothing,  and  turned  toward 
the  captain,  who,  with  trembling  hands,  was  cutting 
the  twine  which  bound  the  precious  bundle  together. 

Now  our  last  letters  from  Boston  had  been  written 
more  than  a  year  before,  had  been  read  at  Calcutta. 
since  then  we  had  sailed  fifteen  thousand  miles  from 
Calcutta  to  Trieste,  and  from  Trieste  to  Valeita,  and 
here  we  had  been  pulling  at  our  anchor  for  three 
weeks,  waiting  orders  from  my  father  by  the  ship 
which  had  just  arrived;  it  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  the  group  which  surrounded  Capt.  Smith 
were  very  pale,  eager,  anxious-looking  men.  How 
much  we  were  to  learn  in  ten  minutes  time ;  what 
bitter  tidings  might  be  in  store  for  us  in  that  little 
packet. 

At  last  it  is  open,  and  newspapers  and  letters  in 
rich  profusion  meet  our  gaze ;  with  a  quick  sleight 
the  captain  distributes  them,  sends  a  half  dozen  tu 
their  owners  in  the  forecastle  by  the  steward,  and 
then  ensues  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  snapping  of 
seals,  and  the  rattling  of  paper.  Suddenly  Mr. 
Stewart  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
looking  up  from  my  letter,  I  noticed  the  quick  ex- 
change of  significant  glances  between  the  captain 
and  mate. 

"  You  *ve  found  it  out,  then,"  said  the  skipper. 

The  mate  nodded  in  reply,  and  gathering  up  hi!> 
letters,  retired  precipitately  to  his  state-room. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Brewster,  who  had  just 
finished  the  perusal  of  a  very  square,  stifif-looking 
epistle,  gave  vent  to  a  prolonged  whistle. 

"Beats  thunder,  I  swear!"  said  he,  '<  if  the  old 
woman  haint  got  spliced  again-Hmd  she's  every 
month  of  fifty-six  years  old." 

**  That 's  nothing,"  cried  Langley,  "  only  think, 
father  has  left  the  Atlas  Bank,  and  is  now  Mr.  Byrnes' 
book-keeper;  and  they  talk  of  shutting  up  the  Tre- 
mont  theatre,  and  Bob  here  says  that  Fanny 
Ellsler  is—" 

"  Avast  there !"  interrupted  the  skipper,  "clap  a 
stopper  over  all  that,  and  stand  by  to  hear  where 
we  are  bound  to-morrow,  or  next  day.  Have  any  of 
you  found  out  yet?" 

"No,  sir,"  cried  Langley  and  I  in  a  breath. 
"  Home,  I  hope." 

"  Not  so  soon,"  replied  Captain  Smith,  "as  soon 
as  maybe  we  sail  for  Matanzas  de  Cuba,  to  take 
aboard  a  sugar  freight  for  the  Baltic^ither  Stock- 
holm or  Gronstadt ;  so  that  when  we  make  Boston- 
light  it  will  be  November,  certain.  How  does  that 
suit  ye,  gentlemen?" 

I  was  forced  to  muster  all  my  stoicism  to  refrain 
from  whimpering ;  Mr.  Langley  gave  utterance  to  a 
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wi9h,  which,  if  ever  fulfilled,  will  consign  the  cities 
of  Cronstadt,  Stockholm,  and  Matanzas  to  the  same 
fate  which  has  rendered  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and 
Euphemia  so  celebrated.  Mr.  Brewster  alone  seemed 
indiflerent.  That  worthy  gentleman  snapped  his 
fingers,  and  averred  that  he  did  n't  care  a  d— n  where 
he  went  to. 

"Besides,"  gaid  he,  "a  trip  up  the  BaUic  is  a 
beautiful  summer's  work,  and  we  shall  get  home  in 
time  for  thanksgiving,  if  the  governor  do  n't  have  it 
earlier  tlian  common." 

*' Matanzas !'•  inquired  Langley;  "isn't  there 
where  Mr.  Stowe  moved  to,  captain  ?" 

" Yes,"  replied  the  skipper,  "he  is  Mr.  Byrnes' 
correspondent  there — " 

"  Egad,  then,  Frank,  we  shall  see  the  girls,  eh,  old 
fellow!"  and  Mr.  Langley  began  to  recover  his 
serenity  of  mind. 

"  Beside  all  this,"  added  the  skipper,  "Frank  has  a 
cousin  in  Matanzas — a  nun  in  the  Ursuline  Convent." 

"  So  I  have  just  found  out,"  said  I ;  "  father  bids 
me  to  be  sure  and  see  her,  if  possible,  and  says  that 
I  must  ask  you  about  it.  It  is  very  odd  I  never  have 
heard  of  this  before.  By  the  bye,  Bill,  my  boy,  look 
at  this  here!"  and  I  displayed  a  draft  on  Mr.  Stowe 
for  $200. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Stewart's  state-room  door 
opened,  and  he  appeared.  It  was  evident  that  he 
had  heard  bad  news.  His  face  was  very  grave,  and 
his  manner  forced. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  "  you  must  excuse  my  company 
to-night.  Langley  will  be  glad  to  go  with  you;  and 
as  we  sail  so  soon,  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do — '* 

"  But,"  said  I,  hesitating,  "  may  I  inquire  whether 
you  have  received  bad  news  from  home  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,  very  good — ^but  don't  ask  anj 
questions,  Frank ;  be  off,  it  is  very  late  to  go  now." 

"  Langley,"  said  I,  as  we  were  supping  at  a  cafi^ 
after  the  closing  of  the  theatre,  "isn't  it  odd  about 
that  new  cousin  of  mine  ?" 

"  Ay,"  replied  my  companion,  "  and  it  is  odd  about 
Stewart's  actions  to-night;  and  it  will  be  odd  if  I 
do  n't  kiss  Mary  Stowe ;  and  it  will  be  odd  if  you 
do  n't  kiss  Ellen ;  and  it  will  be  odd  if  I  ar  n't  made 
second  mate  after  we  get  home  from  this  thundering 
long  voyage ;  and,  finally,  it  will  be  most  especially 
odd  if  we  find  all  our  boat's  crew  sober  when  we  get 
down  to  the  quay." 

Nothing  so  odd  as  that  A^'as  the  ca!«e ;  but  after  some 
little  difficulty  we  got  on  board,  and  Langly  and  my- 
self retired  to  the  state-room  which  we  held  as 
tenants  in  common. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ill  which  four  thousand  miles  are  gained. 
We  laid  almost  a  week  longer  wind>bound.  At 
last  the  skipper  waxed  impatient,  and  one  fine  morn- 
ing we  got  out  our  boats,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Fharsalia's  boats  and  crew,  we  were  slowly  towed  to 
sea.  Here  we  took  a  fine  southwesterly  breeze,  and 
squared  away  before  it.  Toward  night  we  had  the 
coast  of  Sicily  close  under  our  lee,  and  as  far  away 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  snow-capped  summit  of 


^tna,  ruddy  in  the  light  of  the  setting  snn,  romf 
against  the  clear  blue  of  the  northern  sky. 

We  had  as  fine  a  run  to  Gibralter  as  any  seaman 
could  wish ;  but  after  passing  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
there  was  no  more  good  weather  beyond  for  iis  until 
we  crossed  the  tropic,  which  we  did  the  lOlh  of  May, 
in  longitude  about  sixty  degrees,  having  experienced 
a  constant  succession  of  strong  southerly  and  westerly 
gales.  But  having  passed  the  tropic,  we  took  a  gentle 
breeze  from  the  eastward,  and  with  the  finest  weather 
in  the  world,  glided  slowly  along  toward  our  destined 
port. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  and  night  after  the 
15th  of  May.  We  were  then  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
Turks  Island,  heading  for  the  Caycos  Pass,  and 
keeping  a  bright  look-out  for  land.  It  was  a  mo$t 
lovely  night,  one,  as  Willis  says,  astray  from  IHira- 
dise;  the  moon  was  shining  down  as  it  only  doe^ 
shine  between  the  tropics,  the  sky  clear  and  cloud- 
less, the  mild  breeze,  just  enough  to  fill  our  sails, 
pushing  us  gently  through  the  water,  the  sea  as* 
glassy  as  a  mountain-lake,  and  motionless,  save  the 
long,  slight  swell,  scarcely  perceptible  to  those  who 
for  long  weeks  have  been  tossed  by  the  tempestuous 
waves  of  the  stormy  Atlantic.  The  sails  of  a  distant 
ship  were  seen,  far  a^'ay  to  the  north,  making  the 
lovely  scene  less  solitary;  the  only  sounds  heard 
were  the  rippling  at  the  bows,  the  low  sough  of  the 
zephyr  through  the  rigging,  the  cheeping  of  blocks, 
as  the  sleepy  helmsman  allowed  the  ship  to  vary  in 
her  course,  the  occasional  splash  of  a  dolphin,  and 
the  flatter  of  a  flying-fish  in  the  air,  as  he  winged  hi» 
short  and  glittering  flight  The  air  was  warm,  fragrant, 
and  delicious,  and  the  larboard  watch  of  the  tired 
crew  of  the  Gentile,  after  a  boisterous  passage  of 
forty  days  from  Gibralter,  yielded  to  its  somnolent 
influence,  and  lay  stretched  about  the  forecastle  and 
waists,  enjoying  the  voluptuous  languor  which  over- 
comes men  suddenly  emerging  from  a  cold  into  a 
tropical  climate. 

Mr.  Langley,  myself,  and  the  skipper's  dog,  re- 
clined upon  the  booby-hatch.  The  first  having  the 
responsibility  of  the  deck  contrived  to  maintain  a 
half  upright  position,  and  to  keep  one  eye  open,  but 
the  other  two,  prostrate  by  each  others'  side,  slum- 
bered outright. 

"  What 's  the  time.  Bill?"  I  asked,  at  length,  rous- 
ing mj'self,  and  shaking  off  the  embrace  of  Rover. 
who  was  loth  to  lose  his  bedfellow. 

"  '  We  take  no  note  of  time,'  "  spouted  the  third 
mate,  drawing  his  watch  from  his  pocket.  "  For'ard. 
there !  strike  four  bells,  and  relieve  the  wheel.  Keep 
your  eye  peeled,  look-out ;  and  mind,  no  caulking.'*" 

"  Ay  ay,  sir,"  was  the  lazy  response,  and  in  a 
moment  more  the  ting'ting,  ting-tiiigy  of  the  shipV 
bell  rang  out  on  the  silent  air,  and  proclaimed  that 
the  middle  watch  was  half  over,  or,  in  landsmen's 
lingo,  that  it  was  two  o'clock,  A.  M. 

"  Lay  along,  Rover,"  I  muttered,  preparing  for 
another  snooze. 

"  Oh!  avast  that  Frank;  come,  keep  awake,  and 
let 's  talk." 
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"  Talk !"  said  I,  *'  about  what,  pmy  ?" 

"Oh!  I  don't  know,"  replied  Bill.  "I  tell  you 
what,  Frank,  if  it  was  n't  for  being  eock  of  the  roost 
myself,  I  should  wii^h  that  Stewart  headed  this  watch 
now.  What  fine  times  we  used  to  have,  eh  ? — but 
he  has  altered  as  well  as  the  times—how  odd  he  has 
acted  by  spells  ever  since  we  got  that  packet  at 
Malta.  I  'm  d— d  if  I  do  n't  believe  he  got  news  of 
the  loss  of  his  sweetheart." 

"  He  never  had  any  that  I  know  of,"  I  rejoined, 
"but  he  certainly  did  hear  something,  for  he  has 
changed  in  his  manner,  and  the  skipper  and  he  have 
long  talks  by  themselves,  and  I  heard  Stewart  tell 
him  oDe  day  that  aAer  all  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  left  the  ship  at  Gibralter,  and  not  gone  the 
voyage.,' 

"  Did  he,  though !"  cried  Langley ;  "  in  that  case 
I  should  have  been  second  mate — ^however,  I'm 
glad  he  did  n't  quit." 

''  Thank  you,  Bill,''  said  a  voice  behind  us;  and 
taming  in  some  confusion  we  beheld  Mr.  Stewart 
standing  in  the  companion.  *'IIow  is  her  head?" 
he  continued,  asking  the  usual  question,  to  allow  us 
10  recover  from  our  embarrassment. 

"  About  west,  sir,"  replied  Laogley. 

"  Well,  as  the  wind  freshens  a  little  and  is  getting 
rather  to  the  nor'ard,  you  'd  better  give  your  hir- 
board  braces  a  pull  or  two,  and  then  put  your  course 
rather  north  of  west  to  hit  the  Pass." 

"Ay  ay,  sir,"  said  the  third  mate.  "For'ard, 
there,  come  aA  here,  and  round  in  on  the  larboard 
braces.    Keep  her  up,  Jack,  about  west  nor' west." 

After  the  crew  had  complied  with  the  orders  of 
the  officer  they  retired  forward,  and  we  of  the 
quarter-deck  seated  ourselves  on  the  booby-hatch. 

"  We  were  talking  about  you  when  you  came  on 
deck,  sir,"  said  I,  aAer  a  short  silence. 

"Ah!  indeed,"  replied  the  mate  smiling. 

"  Yes,"  said  Laogley,  "  we  thought  it  was  rather 
odd  you  had  n't  been  on  deck  lately,  to  see  whether 
we  boys  were  not  running  away  with  the  ship  in 
jrour  watch.  It  has  been  deuced  lonesome  these 
dark  blowy  nights  along  back.  If  you  had  been  on 
deck  to  spin  us  a  yam  it  would  have  been  capital." 

"  Boys,"  said  the  mate,  taking  out  his  cigar-case, 
"  I  've  a  great  mind  to  spin  you  a  yarn  now." 

"  Oh!  do,  by  all  means,"  cried  the  third  mate  and 
the  ship's  cousin  together. 

We  lighted  our  cigars ;  the  mate  took  a  few  puds 
to  get  fairly  under  way,  and  then  began. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Tfie  Mate's  Yarn. 

"  I  've  told  you  about  a  great  many  days'  works, 

boys,  but  there  is  one  leaf  in  my  log-book  of  which 

you  as  yet  know  nothing.    It  is  now  about  six  years 

since  I  was  in  this  part  of  the  world,  for  the  first  and 

only  time.    I  was  then  twenty-tw^o,  and  was  second 

mate,  Frank,  of  your  father's  ship,  the  John  Cabot. 

Old  Captain  Hopkin's  was  master,  and  our  present 

skipper  was  mate.    One  fine  July  afternoon  we  let 

G^o  our  anchor  alongside  of  the  Castle  of  San  Seve- 
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rino,  in  Matanzas  harbor.  A  few  daj's  after  our 
arrival  I  was  in  a  billiard-room  ashore,  quietly  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  when  one  of  the  losing  players,  a 
Spaniard  of  a  most  peculiarly  unpleasant  physiogno- 
my, turned  suddenly  around  with  an  oath,  and  de- 
clared the  rustling  of  the  paper  disturbed  him.  Af: 
several  gentlemen  were  reading  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  room  I  did  not  appropriate  the  remark  to  myself, 
though  I  thought  he  bad  intended  it  for  me.  I  paid 
no  attention  to  him,  however,  until,  just  as  I  was 
turning  the  sheet  inside  out,  the  Spaniard,  irritated 
by  another  stroke  of  ill  luck,  advanced  to  me,  and 
demanded  that  I  should  either  lay  the  newspaper 
aside  or  quit  the  room.  I  very  promptly  declined  to 
do  either,  when  he  snatched  the  paper  from  my 
hands,  and  instantly  drew  his  sword.  I  was  un- 
armed, with  the  exception  of  a  good  sized  whale- 
bone cane,  but  my  anger  was  so  great  that  I  at  once 
sprung  at  the  scamp,  who  at  the  instant  made  a  pasii 
at  me.  I  warded  the  thrust  as  well  as  I  could,  but 
did  not  avoid  getting  nicely  pricked  in  the  left  shoul- 
der; but,  before  my  antagonist  could  recover  him- 
self, I  gave  him  such  a  wipe  with  my  cane  on  hiti 
sword-arm  that  his  wrist  snapped,  and  his  sword 
dropped  to  the  ground.  Enraged  at  the  sight  of  my 
own  blood,  which  now  covered  my  clothes  in  front. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but  applying  my  foot 
to  his  counter,  two  or  three  vigorous  kicks  sufficed 
to  send  him  sprawling  into  the  street.  Captain  Hop- 
kins arrived  just  as  the  fracas  was  over,  and  in- 
stantly sent  for  a  surgeon,  and  in  the  meantime  I  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  all  present  on  my  vic- 
tory. I  learned  that  my  man  was  a  certain  Don 
Carlos  Alvarez,  a  broken  down  hidalgo,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  master  of  a  piratical  schooner,  at 
the  time  when  Matanzas  vras  the  bead-quarters  of 
pirates,  before  Commodore  Porter  in  the  Enterprise 
broke  up  the  haunt.  When  the  surgeon  arrived  he 
pronounced  my  wound  very  slight,  and  a  slip  of 
sticking-plaster  and  my  arm  in  a  sling  was  thought 
to  be  all  that  was  necessary.  After  Captain  Hopkins 
and  myself  got  on  board  that  night,  he  told  me  a 
story,  the  repetition  of  which  may  somewhat  sur- 
prise you,  Frank.  Do  you  remember  of  ever  hear- 
ing that  a  SLster  of  your  father  married  a  Cubano^ 
merchant,  some  thirty  odd  years  ago  ?" 

<'  I  remember  hearing  of  it  when  a  child,"  I  re- 
plied, "  and  father  in  his  last  letter  says  that  I  have 
a  cousin  now  in  the  nunnery  at  Matanzas.  I  sup- 
pose she  is  a  daughter  of  that  sister." 

"You  are  right,"  resumed  the  mate,  sighing 
slightly.  "  Your  grandfather  had  only  two  children. 
When  your  father  was  but  a  small  boy,  the  whole 
family  spent  the  winter  in  Havana,  to  recruit  your 
grandmother's  health,  while  your  grandfather  col- 
lected some  debts  which  were  due  him.  While  there, 
a  young  Creole  merchant,  heavily  concerned  in  the 
slave-trade,  became  deeply  enamored  with  your 
aunt,  and  solicited  her  hand.  The  young  lady  her- 
self was  nothing  loth,  but  the  elders  disliked  and  op- 
posed the  match ;  the  consequence  was  an  elopement 
and  private  marriage,  at  which  your  grandfather  was; 
so  exceedingly  incensed  that  he  disowned  his  daugh- 
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ter,  and  never  afterward  held  any  communication 
with  her.  Your  aunt  had  two  children,  and  died 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  Your  father  shortly  after 
received  this  intelligence  by  means  of  a  letter  from 
the  son,  and  the  correspondence  thus  begrun  was  con- 
tinued in  a  very  friendly  manner.  Senor  Garcia, 
your  uncie  by  marriage,  became  concerned,  in  a 
private  way,  like  many  other  Cubanos  merchants, 
in  fitting  out  piratical  craft,  and  one  of  his  confiden- 
tial captains  was  this  same  Alvarez  whom  I  so  sum- 
marily ejected  from  the  billiard-room.  Garcia  died 
in  1830,  leaving  a  large  property  to  his  children,  and 
consigning  the  guardianship  of  the  younger,  a  girl,  to 
his  friend  Don  Carlos  Alvarez.  The  will  provided 
that  in  case  she  should  marry  any  person,  but  an 
American,  without  her  guardian's  consent,  her  for- 
tune should  revert  to  her  guardian ;  and  in  the  choice 
of  an  American  husband  her  brother's  wi:<hes  were 
not  to  be  contravened.  The  reservation  in  favor  of 
Americans  was  made  at  the  entreaty  of  the  brother, 
who  urged  the  memory  of  his  mother  as  an  induce- 
ment. Now  it  so  turned  out  that  Don  Carlos,  though 
forty  years  old,  and  as  ugly  as  a  sculpin,  became 
enamored  with  the  beauty  and  fortune  of  his  ward, 
and,  hoping  to  win  her,  kept  her  rigidly  secluded 
from  the  society  of  every  gentleman,  but  especially 
that  of  the  American  residents.  Pedro  Garcia,  the 
brother,  whom  Captain  Hopkins  represented  to  be  a 
fine,  manly  fellow,  was,  however,  much  opposed  to 
such  a  plan,  and  ardently  desired  that  his  sister  should 
marry  an  American,  being  convinced  that  this  was 
the  only  way  for  her  to  gel  a  husband  and  save  her 
fortune.  'If,'  said  Captain  Hopkins,  in  conclusion, 
'  some  smart  young  Yankee  could  carry  the  girl  off, 
it  would  be  no  bad  speculation.  Ben,  you  had  better 
try  yourself,  you  couldn't  please  Mr.  Byrne  better.* 
"  *  Much  obliged,'  I  replied,  'but  Yankee  girls  suit 
my  taste  tolerably  well,  much  better  than  pirates' 
daughters,  and  I  hope  that  I  can  please  my  owner 
well  enough  by  doing  my  duty  aboard  ship.' 

'*  'IV haw!  she  is  not  a  pirate's  daughter  exactly; 
Khe's  Mr.  BjTue's  niece.' 

"  '  For  all  that,'  I  answered,  '  I  should  expect  to 
find  my  throat  cut  some  fine  morning.' 

"  ♦  Well,  well,*  said  the  old  skipper,  '  I  only  wish 
that  I  was  a  young  man,  for  the  girl  is  said  to  be  as 
handsome  as  a  mermaid,  and  as  for  money,  I  s'pose 
»4he  's  worth  devil i?h  nigh  upon  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.' 

*»  The  next  day  but  one  was  Sunday,  so  after  dress- 
ing myself  in  my  go-ashore  toggery,  I  went  with  the 
skipper  to  take  another  stroll  in  the  city.  We  dined 
at  a  cafi^  and  then  hearing  the  cathedral  bells  tolling 
for  vespers,  I  concluded  to  leave  the  skipper  to 
pmoke  and  snooze  alone,  and  go  and  hear  the  per- 
formances. It  was  rather  a  warm  walk  up  the  hill, 
and,  upon  arriving  at  the  cathedral,  I  stopped  awhile 
in  the  cool  airy  porch  to  re?tt,  brush  the  dust  from  my 
boot«»,  arrange  my  hair  and  neckcloth,  and  adjust  my 
wounded  arm  in  its  sling  in  the  most  interesting  man- 
ner. Just  as  I  had  finished  these  nice  little  prelimi- 
naries, a  volante  drove  up  to  the  door,  which  con- 
tained, why,  to  be  sure,  only  a  woman,  but  yet  the 


loveliest  woman  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Yes,  BUI,  your  little  dancer  at  Valeca  ough: 
not  to  be  thought  of  the  same  day. 

"  Well,  boys,  I  fell  in  love  incontinently  at  first 
sight,  and  was  taken  all  aback,  but  inspired  by  a  stid 
glass  of  eau-de-vie  which  I  had  taken  with  my  pine- 
apple after  dinner,  I  forged  alongside,  before  the 
negro  postillion,  cased  to  his  hips  in  jack-boots,  could 
dismount,  and  offered  my  hand  to  assist  the  lady  to 
alight  from  the  carriage.  She  at  first  gave  mc  a 
haughty  stare,  but  finally  putting  one  of  the  two  fair- 
est hands  in  the  world  into  my  brown  paw,  s^be 
reached  terra  firma  safely. 

"  » Thank  you,  senor,'  said  she,  with  a  low  cour- 
tesy, after  I  had  led  her  into  the  church. 

"  '  Entirely  welcome,  ma'am,'  I  replied,  as  mr 
mother  had  taught  me  to  do  upon  like  occasii^n^. 
♦and  the  more  welcome,  as  I  perceive  you  speak 
English  so  fluently,  that  you  must  be  either  an  Ens- 
lish  woman  or  my  own  countrywoman.' 

"  *  I  am  a  Cubanos,  senor,'  said  the  lady,  with  a 
smile,  'but  my  mother  was  an  American,  and  I 
learned  the  language  in  the  nursery — bat,  senor. 
again  I  thank  you  for  your  gallantry,  and  so  adio*: 
She  dipped  her  finger  in  the  holy-water  vase,  crossed 
herself,  and  then  looking  at  me  from  under  her  dark 
fringed  eyelids  with  a  most  bewildering  glance,  and 
a  smile  which  displayed  two  dazzling  rows  of  pearl> 
between  her  ruby  lips,  she  glided  into  the  church. 

"  *  Who  is  your  mistress?'  cHed  I,  turning  to  the 
negro  postillion,  but  that  sable  worthy  could  not  un- 
derstand my  question.  The  most  expressive  pani«>- 
mimes  were  as  unavailable  as  words,  and  so  in  de- 
spair I  turned  again  into  the  porch,  and  ftood  m  a 
reverie.  I  was  clearly  a  fathom  deep  in  love,  and  a* 
my  extreme  height  is  but  five  feet  eleven  and  a  ha'f 
that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  I  wasovcnr  head  ai-l 
ears  in  love  with  the  strange  lady.  I  began  to  ta!k 
to  myself.  '  By  Venus !'  said  I,  aloud,  *  but  she  is  aa 
angel,  regular  built,  and  if  I  only  could  find  out  her 
name  and — ^ 

"  A  smothered  laugh  behind  me  reminded  me  that 
so  public  a  place  was  hardly  appropriate  for  sol il(»- 
quizing  about  angels.  I  turned  in  some  vexation  and 
encountered  the  laughing  glance  of  a  well  dre<!««*l 
young  man,  apparently  about  twenty-five,  who  had 
probably  been  edified  by  my  unconscious  enthus^iaMii 

' ' '  You  are  mistaken,  senor,'  said  he  in  EnglL<<h.  and 
looking  quizzical ;  '  tho^e  images  in  the  niches  aie 
Faid  to  reprcr'ent  saints  and  not  angels,  though  I  mtD-t 
own  they  are  admirably  calculated  to  deceive 
strangers.  As  you  said  you  wUhed  to  know  their 
names,  I  will  tell  them  to  you — that  is  Sen  Pablo, 
and  that  is  San  Pedro,  and  that  is — ' 

"  'You  are  kind,  sir,'  said  I,  interrupting  him 
angrily,  'but  I've  heard  of  the  twelve  apostles  be- 
fore.' 

"  *  I  want  to  know,  as  your  countrymen  say,'  re- 
torted the  stranger,  with  a  good-natured  mookiou 
laugh. 

"  I  fired  up  on  this.  *  Senor,'  said  I,  *  if  my  coun- 
trymen are  not  so  polished  in  their  speech  as  ib»' 
Castilians  and  their  descendants,  they  never  insul! 
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Strangers  needlessly.  I  hftve  been  insulted  once  be- 
fore in  your  city  within  a  few  days,  and  allow  me  to 
add  for  your  consideration,  that  the  rascal  got  well 
kicked—' 

"  '  You  are  very  kind  to  give  me  such  fair  warn- 
ing,' replied  the  stranger,  bowing,  'but  allow  me  to 
ask  whether  the  name  of  this  person  you  punished  is 
Alvarez?' 

"  '  I  have  heard  so,  and  if  he  is  a  connection  of 
yotirs  I  am — ' 

"'Stay,  senor,  don't  get  into  a  passion;  believe 
me,  that  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  good  ser- 
vice you  performed  on  the  occasion  to  which  we 
allude.  I  only  wish  that  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in 
return.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  senor,'  I  replied,  much  mollified, 
and  intent  upon  finding  out  my  fair  incognito, '  a  lady 
just  now  passed  through  into  the  church,  and  if  you 
can  only  tell  me  who  she  is,  I  will  promise  to  flog 
you  all  the  bullies  in  Cuba.' 

"  'Ah,  that  would  be  a  long  job,  dear  senor,  but  if 
you  will  accept  my  arm  into  the  church,  and  point 
out  the  angel  who  has  attracted  your  notice,  I  will 
tell  you  her  name  and  the  part  of  heaven  in  which 
^'be  resides.    She  was  very  beautiful  I  suppose  V 

"  '  Oh  I  exquisitely  beautiful.' 

"  '  Come,  then,  I  am  dying  to  find  out  which  of 
our  Matanzas  belles  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fascinate  you— (his  way — do  you  use  the  holy 
water?' 

'"  In  we  went  and  found  the  organ  piping  like  a 
northeast  snow  squall,  and  the  whole  assembly  on 
their  knees.  The  stranger  and  myself  ensconced 
ourselves  near  a  large  pillar,  and  I  stood  by  to  keep 
a  bright  look  out  for  the  lady. 

"At  la»t  I  discovered  her  among  a  group  of  other 
women,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  an  opposite  pillar. 

"  '  There  she  is,'  1  whimpered  to  my  companion, 
who  had  knelt  upon  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

'"Well,  in  a  moment,'  he  replied.  'I'm  in  the 
middle  of  a  crooked  Latin  prayer  just  now,  and  have 
to  tell  you  so  in  a  parenthesis.' 

"A  torn  came  to  the  ceremonies,  and  all  hands 
arose. 

"  '  Saeula  taculorum^^  muttered  my  companion, 
ri*in^, '  .-imen !  now  where 's  your  lady  V 

"  '  Yonder,  by  the  pillar,'  I  whispered,  in  a  fit  of 
ecstasy,  for  my  beautiful  unknown  in  rising  had  re- 
copized  me,  and  given  me  another  thrilling  glance 
from  her  ckrk  eyes. 

"  *  But  there  are  a  score  of  pillars  all  around  us,' 
urged  the  stranger,  *  point  her  out,  senor.' 

*' '  Well,  then,'  said  I,  extending  my  arm, '  there 
she  is ;  you  can't  see  her  face  to  be  sure,  but  there 
can  be  only  one  such  form  in  the  world.  Is  n't  it 
splendid  ?' 

"  'There  are  so  many  ladies  by  the  pillar  that  I 
cannot  tell  to  a  certainty  which  one  you  mean,'  whis- 
pered my  would-be  informant.  Stooping  and  glanc- 
ing along  my  arm  with  the  precision  of  a  Kentucky 
rifleman.  I  brought  my  finger  to  bear  directly  upon 
the  head  of  the  unknown,  who,  as  the  devil  would 
have  it,  at  this  critical  juncture  turned  her  head  and 


encountered  the  deadly  aim  which  we  were  taking 
at  her. 

"  '  That 's  she,'  said  I,  dropping  my  arm,  which 
had  been  sticking  out  like  a  pump  brake, '  that 's  she 
that  just  now  turned  about  and  blushed  so  like  the 
deuce— do  you  know  her  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  but  I  can't  tell  you  here,*  was  the  laconic 
reply  of  my  companion;  'come,  let 's  go.  You  are 
sure  that  is  the  lady,'  he  continued,  when  we  had 
gained  the  street. 

"  '  Sure !  most  certainly ;  can  there  be  any  mistake 
about  that  face ;  besides,  did  n't  you  notice  how  she 
bliijihed  when  she  recognized  me?' 

"  *  May  be,*  suggested  my  new  friend, '  she  blushed 
to  see  me.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  *I  don't  know  to  be  sure,  but  I 
think  that  the  emotion  'was  on  my  account ;  but  do  n't 
keep  me  in  suspense  any  longer,  tell  me  who  she  is; 
can  I  get  acquainted  with  her  ?' 

"  *  Softly,  softly,  my  friend,  one  question  at  a  time. 
Step  aboard  my  volante,  and  as  we  drive  down  the 
street  I  '11  give  you  the  information  you  so  much  de- 
sire.   Will  you  get  in  V 

*'  I  climbed  aboard  without  hesitation,  and  was 
followed  by  my  strange  friend;  the  postillion  whip- 
ped up  and  we  were  soon  under  weigh. 

"  *  Now,'  resumed  my  companion,  '  in  reply  to 
your  first  and  oft-repeated  inquiry,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  the  lady  is  my  only  sister.  As  to 
your  second  question — ^I  beg  you  wont  get  out — sit 
still,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  drive  you  to  the  cafe—yout 
second  question  I  cannot  so  well  answer.  It  would 
seem  that  my  sister  herself  is  nothing  loth — s-it  easy, 
sir,  the  carriage  is  perfectly  safe — but  unfortunately 
it  happens  that  the  gentleman  who  has  the  control  of 
her  actions,  her  guardian,  dislikes  Americans  ex- 
tremely; and  I  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  he  has 
taken  a  particularly  strong  antipathy  to  you.  Indeed , 
I  have  heard  him  swear  that  he  '11  cut  your  throat — 
pardon  me,  Mr.  Stewart,  for  the  expression,  it  is  not 
my  own.' 

"  Surprise  overcame  my  confusion.  '  Senor,'  cried 
I,  interrupting  him,  '  it  seems  you  know  my  name, 
and — ' 

"  *  Certainly  I  do — Mr.  Benjamin  Stewart,  of  the 
ship  John  Cabot.' 

"  *  Senor,'  I  cried,  half  angrily,  *  since  you  know 
my  address  so  well,  will  you  not  be  so  kind  as  to 
favor  me  with  yours  V 

"  *  Mine !  oh  yes,  with  pleasure,  though  I  now  re- 
collect that  I  have  omitted  to  state  my  sister's  name 
— hers  first,  if  you  please ;  it  is  Donna  Clara  Garcia.' 

"  '  And  yours  is  Pedro  Garcia.' 

"  *  Exactly,  with  a  Don  before  it,  which  my  poor 
father  left  me.  You  perceive,  Mr.  Stewart,  by  what 
means  I  knew  you  aAer  your  warning  about  the 
kicking,  eh?  I  suspected  it  was  yourself,  when  I 
saw  an  American  gentleman  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  so  I  made  bold  to  accost  you  in  the  midst  of  your 
rhapsody  about  angels—' 

"  '  Ah!  Don  Pedro,'  I  stammered  in  confusion, 
when  I  recalled  the  ludicrous  scene,  '  how  foolish  I 
must  appear  to  you.' 
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"  'For  what,  senor — for  tUiakin^  my  sister  hand- 
some? You  do  my  taste  injustice.  I  think  so 
myself.* 

**  We  rode  on  in  silence  a  few  minutes.  I  recalled 
all  that  Captain  Hopkins  had  told  me  about  my  new 
acquaintance,  his  sister,  and  her  guardian.  I  took 
heart  of  grace,  and  determined  to  know  more  of  the 
beautiful  creature  whom  I  had  now  identified;  but 
when  I  turned  toward  my  companion,  his  stern 
expression,  so  different  from  the  one  his  features  had 
hitherto  borne,  almost  di:4heartened  me. 

<*  '  Don  Fedro,'  said  1,  with  hesitation,  *may  I  ask 
if  you  are  angry  at  the  trifling  manner  with  which  I 
have  spoken  of  your  sister  before  I  knew  her  to  be 
such  V 

•'  'Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you  to  the 
contrary?'  he  asked,  with  a  smile  again  lighting  up 
his  face. 

"  *  But  if,'  I  continued,  '  I  should  say  that  the 
admiration  I  have  manifested  is  sincere,  that  even  in 
the  short  time  I  have  seen  her  to-day,  I  have  been 
deeply  interested,  and  that  I  ardently  desire  her 
acquaintance.' 

**  ♦  Why,  seiior,  in  that  case,  I  should  reply,  that 
my  sister  is  very  highly  honored  by  your  favorable 
notice,  and  that  I  should  do  my  possible  to  make  you 
know  each  other  better.  If,'  he  continued,  *  the  case 
you  have  supposed  be  the  fact,  I  think  I  can  manage 
this  matter,  her  old  janitor  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.' 

"  <  I  do  say,  then,'  I  replied,  with  enthusiasm, '  that 
the  sight  of  Donna  Clara  has  excited  emotions  in  my 
bosom  I  have  never  felt  before.  I  shall  be  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world  to  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  her.' 

'' '  Attend,  then.  Don  Carlos  is  absent  at  Havana, 
and  will  probably  remain  so  for  a  few  days,  until  his 
wrist  gets  well ;  in  the  meantime,  his  sister  acts  as 
duenna  over  Donna  Clara.  She  is  quite  a  nice  old 
lady,  however,  and  allows  my  sUter  far  greater 
liberty  in  her  brother's  absence  than  ordinarily,  as, 
for  instance,  to-day.  I  will  get  her  to  permit  Clara  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  my  villa  down  the  bay — Alvarez 
himself  would  not  dare  to  refuse  this  request,  if—' 
my  companion  stopped  short,  and  his  brow  clouded. 
*  But  I  forget  the  best  of  the  matter,'  he  continued  a 
moment  after,  in  a  lively  tone.  'Seiior,  you  will 
dine  with  me  to-morrow,  and  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  me.  I  keep  bachelor's  hall,  but  I  have  an 
excellent  cook,  and  some  of  the  oldest  wine  in  Cuba. 
Beside,  you  will  see  ray  sister.  Will  you  honor  me, 
Mr.  Stewart  ?' 

"I  was  transported,  'Seiior,'  I  cried,  'if  Capt. 
Hopkins—' 

"  ^  Oh !  a  fig  for  Hopkins,'  shouted  my  volatile 
friend,  '  he  shall  dine  with  me  too.  He  is  an  ancient 
of  mine — be  dare  not  refuse  to  let  you  go.  But 
there  is  the  fine  old  sinner  himself  in  the  verandah 
of  the  ca/e ;  now  we  can  ask  him.' 

"  We  rattled  up  to  the  door,  to  the  infinite  astonish- 
roent  of  my  worthy  skipper,  who  waa  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  Don  Pedro  and  his  second  mate  on  such 
excellent  terms,  and  all  without  his  intervention. 


"  » Hillo !'  he  shouted, '  how  came  you  two  sa:l:r.? 
in  company  V 

"  The  worthy  old  seaman  was  briefly  informed  ot 
my  afternoon's  adventures  over  a  bowl  of  iced  san* 
garee;  and  when  Pedro  made  his  propoaitii^  abuui 
the  morrow's  dinner,  and  a  little  extra  liberty  for  roe. 
the  reply  was  very  satisfactory. 

"  '  Sartainly,  sartainly,"  said  he,  'and  I  hope goud 
will  come  of  it.' 

"  '  Well,  then,'  said  Pedro,  '  as  this  matter  is 
settled,  I  must  take  my  leave.  I  shall  expect  ym 
early,  gentlemem.  .^tetc— and,  with  a  graceful  bow 
my  new  friend  entered  his  carriage,  and  was  drive. 
away. 

"  '  Now,'  said  the  skipper,  aAer  our  boat's  crew  bad 
cleared  their  craft  from  the  crowd  at  the  sUirs, '  now. 
Stewart,  what  do  you  think  of  the  pirate's  daughter, 
my  boy?  D'ye  see,  I  never  happened  to  sight  her. 
though  her  brother  and  I  have  been  fast  friends  the^e 
five  years.    Is  she  so  handsome,  Ben,' 

"  'Full  as  good-looking  as  the  figure-bead  of  the 
Cleopatra,'  replied  I. 

"  Egad !  you  do  n't  say  so !"  exclaimed  the  skipper, 
who  thonght  that  the  aforesaid  graven  image  on  the 
cut-water  of  his  old  ship,  far  excelled  the  Venus  de 
Medici  in  beauty  of  feature  and  form.  *  She  mMA 
be  almighty  beautiful ;  and  then,  my  son,  she  is  a.« 
rich  as  the  Rajah  of  Bangoon,  who  owns  a  diamiind 
as  big  as  our  viol-block.  Did  you  fall  in  love  pretty 
bad,  Ben?' 

"  '  Considerable,'  I  replied,  grinning  at  the  old 
gentleman's  simplicity. 

"  'By  the  laws,  then,  if  you  don't  cut  out  that 
sweet  little  craft  from  under  that  old  pirate's  gQ»- 
you're  no  seaman,  that's  a  fact!  Egad!  I  shoulii 
like  to  do  it,  and  wouldn't  ask  only  one  ki^s  fc-r 
salvage,  and  you  '11  be  for  having  the  whole  con- 
oem.' 

"  The  next  morning  I  packed  my  portmanteau  and 
dressed  myself  with  unusual  care.  About  ten  tb* 
skipper  and  myself  got  aboard  the  gig,  and  pushed  uif 
for  Don  Pedro's  villa,  which  lay  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  bay,  two  miles  (rom  the  city,  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  barracks  and  hospital. 

"  We  landed  at  a  little  pier  at  the  foot  of  tU 
garden ;  the  house,  embowered  in  a  grove  o{  orange 
and  magnolia  trees,  was  close  at  hand.  Don  Pedn' 
met  us  on  the  verandah. 

"  '  Welcome  I  welcome  I'  he  cried ;  '  how  do  you 
like  the  appearance  of  my  bachelor's  hall  ?  But  come- 
let 's  go  in;  my  sister  has  arrived,  and  knows  that  I 
expect  Captain  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Stewart,  of  tk- 
Cabot,  and,'  he  added,  with  a  significant  smile,  '  ni>- 
thing  more,  though  she  has  been  very  curious  tu 
find  who  the  gentlemen  is  with  whom  I  entered  the 
church  yesterday.' 

"  We  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  there,  sun 
enough,  was  my  angel  of  the  cathedral-porch.  Vkr 
eye  fell  upon  me  as  I  passed  the  doorway,  and.  by 
the  half  start  and  blush,  I  saw  that  I  was  plainly  re- 
cognized, and  with  pleasure.  We  were  formaliy 
presented  by  Don  Pedro,  and,  aAer  the  old  bkippc: 
had  been  flattered  into  an  ecstasy  of  mingled  admin- 
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ti<>a  and  felf-complacency,  Donna  Clara  turned  again 
tome. 

"  <  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  have  bid  you 
welcome,  Mr.  Stewart,'  she  mid,  with  an  arch 
smile,  'you  treated  my  poor  guardian  shamefully,  I 
am  told.' 

"  '  Yes,*  cried  Pedro,  *  and  just  to  let  you  know 
what  a  truculent  person  he  is,  know  that  yesterday 
be  more  than  insinuated  that  he  would  serve  me  in 
the  same  way  that  he  did  Don  Carlos.*  ** 
''  Land  ho  !**  sung  out  the  man  on  the  look-out. 
"  Where  away  ?**  shouted  Langley,  walking  for- 
ward. 

"  Pretty  near  ahead,  sir ;  perhaps  a  point  on  our 
starboard  bow,  sir.** 

''  Land  ho !*  bellowed  the  man  at  the  wheel,  "just 
abeam,  sir,  to  loo-ard.** 

"  What  had  L  better  do,  sir?*'  inquired  Langley,  of 
the  mate. 

*'  I  was  looking  at  the  chart  just  at  night,  and  I 
should  reckon  the  land  ahead  might  be  Mayagtiana, 
and  the  Little  Caycos  under  our  lee." 

"  Head  her  about  west,  then ;  but  we  shall  have  the 
lead  going  soon.** 

We  filled  away  before  the  wind,  which  had  now 
veered  again  to  the  eastward,  and  in  a  few  moments 
were  dashing  bravely  on,  sailing  right  up  the  moon's 
wake  toward  the  Bass,  the  land  lying  on  each  side  of 
OB  like  blue  clouds  resting  on  the  horizon.  We 
settled  ourselves  again  on  the  batch,  lighted  fresh 
cigars,  and  the  mate  resumed  his  broken  yarn. 

"  It  i9  getting  late,  boys,  almost  six  bells,  and  I  must 
cut  my  story  a  little  short.  I  will  pass  over  the  dinner, 
the  invitation  to  stay  longer,  Captain  Hopkins'  con- 
sent, the  undisguised  pleasure  and  the  repressed 
delight  of  Clara  at  this  arrangement,  and  I  will  pass 
over  the  next  two  days,  only  saying  that  the  memory 
of  them  haunts  me  yet;  and  that  though  at  the  time 
they  seemed  short  enough,  yet  when  I  look  back 
upon  them,  it  is  hard  to  realize  they  were  not  months 
instead  of  days,  so  much  of  heart  experience  did  I 
acquire  in  the  time.  I  found  Clara  to  be  every  thing 
which  the  most  exacting  wife-hunter  could  wish — 
beautiful  as  a  dream.  Believe  me,  boys,  I  do  not 
now  »peak  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  lover,  but  such 
beauty  is  seldom  seen  on  the  earth.  Added  to  this, 
she  was  'intellectual,  refined,  accomplished,  and 
Uzhly  educated.  I  went  back  four  years  in  life,  and 
Upith  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  college  student  I  raved 
of  poetry  and  romance.  We  read  German  together, 
and  we  talked  of  love  in  French ;  and  the  musical 
tongue  of  Italy,  it  seemed  to  me,  befitted  her  mouth 
better  tlian  her  own  sonorous  native  language,  and 
when  in  conversation  i^he  would  look  me  one  of 
those  dreamy  glances  which  had  at  the  first  set  my 
heart  in  agitation,  it  perfectly  bewildered  me.  You 
leed n't  smile,  Langley,  (poor  Bill's  face  was  guilty 
of  no  such  distortion,)  btit  if  your  little  danseuse 
should  practice  for  years,  she  could  n't  attain  to  the 
delicious  glance  which  my  handsome  crcole  girl 
<^  give  you.  The  heavily-fringed  eyelid  is  just 
rai«ed,  so  that  you  can  look  as  if  for  an  interminable 
"l^tance  into  the  beautiful  orb  beneath,  and  at  the 


end  of  the  vista,  see  the  fiery  soul  which  lies  so  far 
from  the  voluptuous  exterior. 

"  But,  though  I  was  madly  in  love,  I  had  not  yet 
dared  with  my  lips  to  say  so  to  the  lady,  whatever 
my  eyes  might  have  revealed ;  but  Pedro  was  my 
confident,  and  encouraged  me  to  hope. 

**  The  third  day  of  my  sojourn  on  shore  was  spent 
in  a  visit  to  Don  Pedro's  plantation  in  the  vale,  and 
it  was  dark  when  we  arrived  home.  After  the  light 
refreshment  which  constitutes  the  evening  meal  of 
Cuba,  Don  Pedro  pleaded  business,  and  leA  the  apart- 
ment—ond  for  the  first  time  that  day  I  was  alone 
with  Clara. 

"  *  Now,*  thought  I,  *  now  or  never.* 

"  If  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment  a  man  pro- 
ceeds to  make  love,  he  generally  does  it  up  ship- 
shape; but  if  he,  with  malice  aforethought,  lays  de- 
liberate plans,  he  finds  it  the  most  awkward  traverse 
to  work  in  the  world  to  follow  them— but  I  did  not 
know  this.  I  sat  by  the  table,  and  in  my  embarrass- 
ment kept  pushing  the  solitary  taper  farther  and 
farther  from  me,  until  at  last  over  it  went,  and  was 
extinguished  upon  the  floor. 

*<  ( I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  !*  cried  I  apologizing. 

"  *  iV'  importer*  replied  Clara,  *there  is  a  fine  moon, 
which  will  give  us  light  enough.* 

"  She  rose  and  drew  the  curtain  of  the  large  bow- 
window,  so  common  in  the  West  Indian  houses,  and 
the  rich  moonlight,  now  unvexed  by  the  dull  glare  of 
the  taper,  flowed  into  the  apartment,  bathing  every 
object  it  touched  with  silvery  radiance.  Clara  sat  in 
the  window,  in  the  full  glow  of  the  light,  leaning 
forward  toward  the  open  air,  and  I,  with  a  beating 
heart,  gazed  upon  her  superb  beauty.  Shall  I  ever 
forget  it?  Her  head  leaned  upon  a  hand  and  arm 
which  Venus  herself  might  envy;  the  jetty  curls 
which  shaded  her  face  fell  in  graceful  profusion, 
Madonna-like,  upon  shoulders  faultless  in  shape,  and 
white  as  that  crest  of  foam  on  yonder  sea.  Her  face 
was  the  Spanish  oval,  with  a  low,  broad  feminine 
forehead,  eyebrows  exquisitely  penciled,  and  arching 
over  eyes  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  Her 
lovely  bosom,  half  exposed  as  she  leaned  over,  re- 
minded me,  as  it  heaved  against  the  chemiset,  of  the 
bows  of  a  beautiful  ship,  rising  and  sinking  with  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  now  high  in  sight,  and  anon  buried  in  a 
cloud  of  snowy  spray.  One  hand,  buried  in  curls,  I 
have  said,  supported  her  head,  the  other,  by  her  side, 
grasped  the  folds  of  her  robe,  beneath  which  peeped 
out  a  tiny  foot  in  a  way  that  was  rather  dangerous  to 
my  sane  state  of  mind  to  observe. 

"We  had  sat  a  few  moments  in  silence,  when 
Clara  suddenly  spoke. 

"  •  Come  hither,  senor,*  said  she,  *  look  out  upon 
this  beautiful  landscape,  and  tell  me  whether  in  your 
boasted  land  there  can  be  found  one  as  lovely. 
Have  you  such  a  sky,  such  a  moon,  such  waters, 
and  graceful  trees,  such  blue  mountains — and,  hark ! 
have  you  such  music  ?* 

' *  I  approached  to  her  side  and  looked  out.  The  band 
at  the  barracks  had  just  begun  their  nightly  serenade, 
and  the  music  traveled  across  the  bay  to  strike  upon  our 
ears  sosoftly,that  it  soimded  likestraiasfrom  fairyland. 
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"  '  They  are  playing  an  ancient  march  of  Ihe 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,'  whispered  Clara; 

*  could  you  not  guess  its  stately  measures  were  pure 
old  Castilian?  Now  mark  the  change — ^that  is  a 
Moorii>h  serenade ;  is  it  not  like  the  fitful  breathings 
of  an  Eolian  harp?' 

<'  The  music  ceased,  but  it  died  in  cadences  so  soA 
that  I  stood  wiih  lips  apart,  half  in  doubt  whether 
the  spirit-sound  I  yel  heard  were  the  effect  of  imagi- 
nation or  not.  Reluctantly  I  was  compelled  to 
believe  myself  deceived,  and  then  turned  to  look 
upon  the  landscape.  1  never  remember  of  seeing  a 
lovelier  night.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
sounds  of  business  were  hushed  on  Ihe  harbor,  but 
boats,  filled  with  gay  revelers,  glided  over  the  spark- 
ling surface  of  the  ix'ater,  whose  laugh  and  song 
added  interest  and  life  to  the  scene.  Nearly  oppo- 
site to  us,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  were  the 
extensive  barracks,  hospital,  and  the  long  line  of  the 
Marino,  their  white  stuccoed  walls  glowing  in  the 
moonlight.  On  our  left  the  beautiful  city  rose  like 
an  amphitheatre  around  the  head  of  the  bay;  the 
hum  of  the  populace,  and  the  rumbling  of  wheels 
sounding  faintly  in  the  distance.  Behind  the  town 
the  blue  conical  peaks  of  the  mountains  melted  into 
the  sky.  On  our  right  was  the  roadstead  and  open 
aea,  the  moon's  wake  thereon  glittering  like  a  street 
in  heaven,  and  reaching  far  away  to  other  lands. 
All  around  us  grew  a  wilderness  of  palm,  orange, 
cocoa,  and  magnolia  trees,  vocal  with  the  thousand 
strange  noises  of  a  tropical  night.  Directly  below  us, 
but  a  cable  length  from  the  overhanging  palms  which 
fringed  the  shore,  lay  a  heavy  English  corvette  in 
the  deep  shade  of  the  land;  but  the  arms  of  the 
sentry  on  her  forecastle  glinted  in  the  moonbeams  as 
he  paced  his  lonely  watch,  and  sung  out,  as  the 
bell  struck  twice,  his  accustomed  long-drawn  cry  of 

*  All 's  well ! '  Just  beyond  her,  in  saucy  propinquity, 
lay  a  slaver,  bound  for  the  coast  of  Africa — a  beau- 
tiful, graceful  craft.  Still  farther  out  the  crew  of  a 
clumsy  French  brig  were  chanting  the  evening  hymn 
:o  the  Virgin.  Ships  from  every  civilized  country 
lay  anchored,  in  picturesque  groups,  in  all  directions, 
and  far  do\^ni,  her  tall  white  spars  standing  in  bold 
and  graceful  relief  against  the  dark,  gray  walls  of 
San  Severino,  I  recognized  my  own  beautiful  craft, 
sitting  like  a  swan  in  the  water ;  and  still  farther,  in 
the  deep  water  of  the  roadstead,  lay  an  American 
line-of-battle  ship,  her  lofty  sides  fla.shing  brightly  in 
the  moonlight,  and  her  frowning  batteries  turned 
menacingly  toward  the  old  castle,  telling  a  plain  bold 
tale  of  our  country's  power  and  glory,  and  making 
my  heart  proud  within  me  that  I  ^'as  an  American 
sailor. 

''  '  Say,'  again  asked  Clara,  in  alow,  hushed  voice, 

*  saw  you  ever  aught  so  lovely  in  your  own  land  V 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  forgotten  my  sweet  com- 
panion for  a  moment.  '  I  am  sorry,'  said  I,  taking  her 
hand,  'very  sorry,  that  you  think  the  United  States 
so  unenviable  a  place  of  residence.  I  hope,  dear 
lady,  to  persuade  you  to  make  il  your  home.' 

"The  small  hand  I  clasped  trembled  in  mine. 

"  '  Senora,'  said  I,  taking  a  long  breath,  and  begin- 


ning a  little  speech  which  I  had  compo^d  (or  ibe 
occasion,  while  sitting  at  the  table  pushing  the  caod  e 
stick,  *  Senora,  I  have  your  brother's  permiasiuD  t 
address  you.  I  am — a — sure,  indeed,  convinceii 
t  hat  I  love  you — ahem — considerably.  I  have  knowr. 
you,  to  be  sure,  but  a  few  days,  but,  as  I  said  beft>re— 
at  least— at  all  evenlB— I  could  be  quite  happy  if  vcm 
were  my  wife — you  know.  Senora,  and  if  yci 
could— a — ' 

"I  had  proceeded  thus  far  swimmingly,  excep- 
that  a  few  of  the  words  I  had  previously  selecitV 
seemed,  when  I  came  to  pronounce  tbem,  as  extra 
vagant,  and  so  I  bad  substituted  others  in  their  pbcr 
not  so  liable  to  be  censured  for  that  fault ;  bes](k.  l 
lapse  of  memory  had  once  or  twice  occasioceo 
temporary  delay  and  embarrassment;  but  I  k: 
got  along  thus  far,  I  say,  as  I  presumed,  exceed- 
ingly well,  when,  oh,  thunder !  Donna  Clara  tiiv 
engaged  her  hand,  curtseyed  deeply,  bade  me  go^- 
night,  and  swept  haughtily  out  of  tbe  room.  E^&'. 
I  felt  as  if  roused  out  of  my  berth  by  a  cold  sea  filling 
it  full  in  the  middle  of  my  watch  below.  'Lord' 
thought  I,  aloud,  ^  what  can  I  have  done  ?  There  I 
was,  making  love  according  to  the  chart,  and  before 
I  knew  it,  I  'm  high  and  dry  ashore.  One  thing  ]> 
clear  as  a  bell,  she  is  a  regular-built  coquette,  and  a!! 
her  fine  looks  to  me  are  nothing  but  man-trap«. 
decoy's,  and  false  lights.  Yet  how  beautiful  she  is. 
how  she  has  deceived  me,  and  how  much  I  mi^ht 
have  loved  her.  Shall  I  try  again  ?  No,  I  'm  d— d  if 
I  do !  once  is  enough  for  me.  Egad !  I  can  take  a 
hint  without  being  kicked.  To-morrow  I'll  P' 
aboard  again,  and  to  work  like  a  second  mate  in  1 
am ;  that 's  decided.    But — ' 

"Absorbed  in  very  disagreeable  reflections,  I  sa*. 
by  the  window,  insensible  to  the  charms  withoai, 
which  had  before  been  so  fascinating,  when  I  W2« 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  opening  of  the  door.  I  looked 
around,  and  saw  Don  Pedro.  'Where's  Duooa 
Clara?' he  asked. 

«  'Gone,'  I  replied,  in  an  exceeding  bad  humor. 

«  <  What !  so  early  ?  I  made  sure  to  find  her  hert 
as  usual.' 

"  'Well,'  said  I,  *you  perceive  thai  you  wert 
mistaken,  I  presume' — ^I  was  very  cross. 

•*  *  Why,  senor,  something  has  gone  wrong;  you 
appear  chagrined.' 

"  '  Oh !  no,  sir ;  never  was  so  good-natured  in  m) 
life — ha!  ha!  beautiful  evening,  Don  Pedro  I  re- 
markably fine  night  I  How  pleasant  the  moun  sbioe^. 
don't  it?' 

"Mr.  Stewart,'  said  Don  Pedro,  gravely,  'I (J 
not  wish  to  press  you,  but  you  will  greatly  obl-.^^- 
me  by  telling  me  what  has  passed  between  youi^i! 
and  Donna  Clara  this  night?' 

**  So,  rather  ashamed  of  my  petulence,  I  recounted 
my  essay  at  love-making. 

"  'Carramba!'  ejaculated  Don  Pedro,  *how  d— ^ 
foolish — ^in  her,  I  mean.  She  is  a  wayward  girl,  sir. 
but  yet  I  think  she  loves  you.  I  tell  you  frank'y 
that  I  ardently  desire  her  to  marry  you ;  pardon  dip 
then,  when  I  say,  that  if  you  love  her,  do  not  bed^^ 
couraged,  but  try  again.' 
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"  '  I  think  not,'  said  I,  decidedly,  <  I  go  on  board 
to-morrow.' 

•'A[y  usually  lively  and  mercurial  friend  sighed 
heavil)',  and  then  drawing  a  chair,  sat  down  opposite 
me.  '  Listen  to  me  a  moment,  sir,'  said  he.  *  Cast 
d<i(le  your  mortified  pride,  and  answer  me  frankly. 
•  Do  you  really  love  my  sister?  Would  you  wish  to 
>ee  her  subjected  to  the  alternative,  either  to  become 
the  wife  of  Don  Carloa  Alvarez,  or  else  to  be  confined 
JD  a  convent,  perhaps  be  constrained  or  influenced 
*.o  take  the  hateful  veil?  You  alone  can  save  her 
from  ihi^  dreadful  dilemma.' 

'*  My  Yankee  cautiousness  was  awakened,  but  I 
replied, '  I  do  love  your  sister,  sir,  and  would  do  any 
ihing^  but  marry  a  woman  w1k>  does  not  love  me  to 
»ave  her  from  such  a  fate  as  you  represent ;  but  still, 
!«ir,  I  cannot  perceive  how  that  I,  till  lately  nnknown 
10  you,  can  have  such  an  influence  over  you  and 
yours.  Is  not  your  own  power  sufficient  to  prevent 
Nucfa  undesirable  results  V 

•^l  saw  by  the  moonlight  that  my  companion's 
eye*  flashed  with  anger,  but  he  made  a  strong  efibrt 
!o  control  himself. 

"I  do  not  wonder,'  he  said,  a  moment  after, 
'  that  you  are  angry,  Mr.  Stewart,  after  the  conduct 
••f  my  madcap  sibter,  or  indeed  that  you  deem  it 
vtraoge  to  find  yourself  of  so  much  importance  sud- 
(IcDly,'  he  added,  a  little  maliciously,  *  but  I  will  ex- 
plain the  last  matter  to  you,  relying  upon  your  honor. 
About  two  years  ago,  I  accompanied  Alvarez  to 
Havana,  upon  some  business  relative  to  Clara's 
estate.  While  returning  late  one  evening  to  our 
:.'>tel,  we  beard  in  a  retired  street  the  cries  of  a 
woman  in  distretss.  Midnight  outrages  were  then 
very  common  in  the  city,  and  usually  the  inhabitants, 
::'  ihey  were  not  themselves  interested  in  the  issue, 
:dtd  very  little  attention  to  calls  for  assistance,  and 
.\ivarez,  upon  my  suggesting  to  him  to  go  with  me 
lu  the  aid  of  the  lady  making  the  outcry,  advised  me 
!•)  consult  my  own  safety  by  keeping  clear  of  the 
:rafas.  but  when  a  louder  cry  for  help  reached  my 
ears,  I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer,  but  started 
lor  the  scene  of  action.  I  soon  perceived  a  carriage 
(!;awn  up  before  a  house  which  had  been  broken 
■pen.  Two  of  the  professional  bravos  were  forcing 
a  lady  into  (his  carriage,  whom,  by  the  light  of  the 
interns,  I  lecognized  to  be  an  actress  at  the  San 
Carlos.  A  gentleman  in  a  mask  stood  by,  apparently 
the  commander  of  the  expedition.  I  called  to  the 
rutfiaos  to  desist,  but  was  hindered  from  attacking 
ibem  by  the  gentlenum,  who  drew  his  sword  and 
kept  me  otl,  while  the  robbers  forced  the  lady  into 
the  carriage  and  drove  rapidly  away.  My  antagonist 
seemed  also  disposed  to  retreat,  but  I  was  very  angry 
diLd  kept  him  engaged,  until,  growing  angry  in  his 
•urn,  he  seriously  prepared  himself  to  fight.  He  was 
a  very  expert  swordsman,  nevertheless  in  a  few 
minute;*  I  ran  him  through  the  body,  and  he  instantly 
t'eli  and  expired.  At  this  juncture  Don  Carlos  step< 
M  up,  and  when  we  removed  the  mask  from  the 
:ace  of  the  eotpe^e,  I  found  to  my  consternation  that  I 

lud  killed  the  Count ,  an  aid-de-camp  of  the 

'•ap'din-general,  and  a  son  of  one  of  the  moat  power- 


ful noblemen  in  the  mother  country.  Horror-struck, 
we  fled.  The  next  day  the  whole  city  resounded 
with  the  fame  of  the  so-called  assassination.  The 
government  offered  immense  rewards  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murderer.  Since  that  time  I  hold  my 
life,  fortune  and  honor  by  the  feeble  tenure  of  Don 
Carlo's  silence.  ILs  power  over  me  is  very  great. 
I  distrust  him  much.  Unknown  to  but  very  few,  I 
have  a  yacht  lying  at  a  little  estate  in  a  rocky  nook 
at  Point  Yerikos,  in  complete  order  to  sail  at  any 
moment.  On  board  of  her  is  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty in  money  and  jewels,  but  still,  alas!  I  should, 
in  case  of  flight,  be  forced  to  leave  behind  the  greater 
part  of  my  patrimony,  which  is  in  real  estate,  which 
I  dare  not  sell  for  fear  of  exciting  Alvarez'  suspicion. 
I  live  on  red-hot  coals.  Clara  alone  detains  me.  It 
is  true  that  she  might  fly  with  me,  but  she  would 
leave  her  large  fortune  behind  in  the  hands  of  her 
devil  of  a  guardian.  Now,  with  what  knowledge 
you  already  have  of  my  father's  will,  you  can  easily 
guess  the  rest.  You  are  no  stranger  to  me.  I  know 
your  history,  your  family,  your  education,  and,  under 
the  most  felicitous  circumstances,  would  be  proud 
and  happy  to  call  you  brother.  Now,  then,  decide 
to  try  again.  Clara  shall  not  refuse  you;  she  does 
not  wish  to  do  so ;  on  the  contrary,  she  loves  you ; 
but  some  of  her  oddness  was  in  the  ascendant  to- 
night, and  so  it  happened  as  it  did.  At  any  rate  I  can 
no  longer  trifle  with  my  own  safety,  and  have  no 
authority  or  means  to  prevent  Don  Carlos  from  ex- 
ercising unlimited  power  over  my  sister's  actions. 
Good-night,  penor,  you  can  strike  the  gong  when  you 
wish  for  a  servant  and  a  light.  I  shall  have  your 
answer  in  the  morning.' 

*'Don  Pedro  left  the  room  in  great  agitation,  and 
soon  after  I  retired  to  bed.  I  lay  a  long  time  think- 
ing over  the  events  and  revelations  of  the  evening; 
love  and  pride  alternately  held  the  mastery  of  my 
determinations.  I  loved  Clara  well  and  truly,  and 
sympathized  with  her  and  her  brother  in  their  unfor- 
tunate situation,  but  I  had  been  virtually  refused  once, 
and  my  pride  revolted  from  accepting  the  hand  thus 
forced  into  mine  by  the  misfortunes  of  its  owner. 
At  last,  as  the  clock  struck  three,  I  fell  asleep,  still 
undecided.  The  sun  had  first  risen  in  the  morning 
when  I  started  from  an  uneasy  slumber.  I  dressed 
myself,  passed  through  my  window  to  the  verandah, 
and  down  to  the  water,  where  I  bathed,  and  returning 
through  the  garden  entered  an  arbor  and  stretched 
myself  on  a  settee,  the  better  to  collect  my  thoughts. 

"I  had  been  here  but  a  very  short  time  when  I 
heard  voices  approaching  me,  and  upon  their  draw- 
ing nearer,  I  perceived  Don  Pedro  and  his  sister  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation.  It  was  now  too  late 
to  retreat,  for  they  were  approaching  me  by  the  only 
way  I  could  effect  it,  and  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
going  forth  to  meet  them,  when  they  paused  in  front 
of  the  arbor,  and  I  beard  Clara  pronounce  my  name 
so  musically,  that  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  did 
wrong,  when  told  that  I  drew  back,  determined  to 
listen,  and  thereby  to  obtain  a  hint  whereupon  to  act. 
Clara  leaned  upon  her  brother's  arm,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  expostulating  with  her,  for  his  voice  was 
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earnest  and  reproachful}  and  Clara's  eyes  looked  as 
if  she  had  been  crying. 

"  'And  yet  you  say,'  continued  Pedro,  'that  you 
can  love  this  gentleman.' 

"  *  Can  love  him  I'  cried  Clam  passionately,  *  oh! 
Pedro,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  do  love  him  1' 

"  'Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  consistent, 
did  you  act  so  i^trangely  last  night?  In  your  situa- 
tion an  offer  from  any  American  gentleman  deserved 
consideration,  to  say  the  least ;  but  Mr.  Stewart,  a 
friend  and  jtrotcge  oC  our  uncle's,  a  refined,  educated 
man,  a  man  whom  you  say  you  love.  Clara,  1  won- 
der at  you !    What  could  have  been  the  reason  V 

♦*  '  This,  Pedro,'  said  Clara,  looking  at  the  toe  of 
her  slipper,  which  was  drawing  figures  in  the  gravel- 
walk.  '  You  must  know  that  I  did  it  to  punish  him 
for  making  love  so  awkwardly.  Now,  instead  of 
going  down  on  his  knees,  as  the  saints  know  I  could 
have  done  to  him,  the  cold-blooded  fellow  went  on 
as  frigidly  as  if  he  had  been  buying  a  negro,  and  that 
too  with  a  moon  shining  over  him  which  should  have 
crazed  him,  and  talking  to  a  girl  whose  heart  was 
full  of  fiery  love  for  him.  Pedro,  my  heart  was 
chilled,  and  so,  to  pimish  him,  I — ' 

"'Diablo!'  swore  Pedro,  dropping  his  sister's 
arm,  and  striding  off  in  a  great  rage. 

"  '  Oh !  slay,  brother !'  sobbed  poor  Clara;  *  indeed, 
I  could  not  hel,)  it.  Oh,  ('ear!'  she  continued,  as 
Pedro  vani^^hed  from  her  sight,  *  now  he  '*  angry. 
What  have  I  done  ?'  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
entered  the  arbor,  threw  herself  on  the  settee,  and 
began  sobbing  with  convulsive  grief.  Here  was  a 
sitiiation  for  an  unsophisticated  youth  like  myself. 
Egad!  my  heart  bounce.]  about  in  my  breast  like  a 
shot  adrift  in  the  cook's  biggest  copper.  I  ap- 
proached the  lady  softly,  and,  grown  wiser  by  ex- 
perience, knelt  before  I  took  her  hand.  She  started, 
screamed  faintly,  and  en  'eavored  to  e.-cape. 

"  'Stay,  stay,  dearest  Clara!'  cried  I,  detaining 
her,  *  I  should  not  dare  to  again  address  you  after 
the  repulse  of  last  night,  had  I  not  just  now  been  an 
inadvertent,  but  delighted  listener  to  your  own  sweet 
confession  that  you  loved  me.  Let  me  say  in  return 
that  I  love  you  as  wildly,  tenderly,  passionately,  as 
iC  I,  like  you,  had  been  born  under  a  southern  sun ; 
that  I  cannot  be  happy  without  you.  Forgive  me 
for  last  night.  It  -wzs  not  that  my  heart  was  cold, 
but  I  was  fearful  that  unless  I  constrained  m3r8elf  I 
should  be  wild  and  extravagant.  Dearest  Clara, 
will  you  say  to  me  that  which  you  jast  now  told 
Pedro  ?' 

"  Her  head  sunk  upon  my  shoulder.  *  Senor,' 
she  murmured,  '  I  do  love  you,  and  with  my  whole 
heart.' 

"  *  And  will  be  my  wife?'  I  asked. 

**  'Whenever  you  please.'  " 

Here  the  male  paused,  and  gave  several  very 
energetic  puffs,  and  lighted  a  new  cigar. 

*'  I  clasped  the  dear  girl  to  my  heart,"  he  resmned, 
"and  kisi'ed  her  cheeks,  her  lips  and  eyes,  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  was  just  beginning  on  the  eleventh 
hundred,  when,  lo,  there  stood  mine  host  in  the  door- 
way, evidently  very  much  amused,  and,  considering 


that  it  was  his  sister  with  whom  these  liberties  bed 
been  taken,  extremely  satisfied. 
.  "  I  came  immediately  to  the  conclusion,  in  my 
own  mind,  to  defer  any  farther  labial  demonstrati(>Q$. 
and  felt  rather  foolish;  but  Clara  arranged  her  dr^s 
and  looked  defiance. 

*•  *  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,'  said  Don  Pedro 
entering,  hat  in  hand,  and  bowing  low,  '  but  really 
the  scene  was  so  exquisitely  fine,  so  much  to  my 
taste,  that  I  could  not  forbear  looking  on  awbsle. 
Clara,  dear,  has  Mr.  Stewart  discovered  the  vi^y  to 
make  love  d  la  mode  ?  I  understood  you  to  «ay  he 
did  it  oddly  and  coldly;  but,  by  Venus!  I  thiok  ie 
does  it  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible,  acJ 
with  some  warmth  and  vigor,  or  else  I  'm  no  judre 
of  kissing — and  I  make  some  pretensions  to  beio^  a 
connoisseur.' 

"  '  And  an  amateur  also,'  retorted  Clara. 

"  *  I  wont  deny  the  soft  impeachment— but,  my 
friends,  breakfast  is  waiting  for  you,  if  Mr.  Stewart 
can  bring  his  appetite  to  relish  coffee  after  sippice 
nectar  from  my  sweet  sister's  lips.' 

"We  made  a  very  happy  trio  that  morning  aroucd 
the  well-spread  board  of  my  friend  Pedro.  Jifct  as 
we  were  rising,  however,  a  servant  brongfat  m  a 
note  for  his  master.  Don  Pedro's  brow  darkened  as 
he  read  it.  '  It  is  from  Carlos,'  said  he,  fuldms  ;t 
up, '  and  informs  me  that  he  will  be  at  home  to-ni?ht. 
and  will  call  for  you,  Clara — ^for  it  seems  he  h2» 
been  informed  of  your  visit  here,  and  is  determined 
that  it  shall  be  as  short  as  possible.  We  must  work- 
quick  then.' 

"  'But  what  is  to  be  done?'  I  inquired. 

"  '  You  need  do  nothing  at  present  but  keep  Clara 
company,  while  I  go  to  town  to  see  Capt.  Hupkia>. 
We  will  arrange  some  pUin.' 

"Clara  and  I  passed  the  morning  as  you  may 
imagine;  it  seemed  but  a  few  minutes  from  Peilru's 
departure  for  the  city,  till  his  return  in  company 
with  my  skipper. 

"  '  Ben,'  shouted  the  latter,  seizing  my  band 
'  may  I  be  d— d  but  you  're  a  jewel — begging  your 
pardon,  Donna  Clara,  for  swearing  in  your  presence. 
which  I  did  not  notice  before.' 

"When  Clara  retired  lo  dress  for  dinner,  Capi. 
Hopkins  divulged  to  me  the  plans  which  had  been 
formed  by  him  and  Pedro.  *  D'  ye  see,  Ben,  my 
child,  Don  Pedro  and  I  have  arranged  the  matter  is 
A  No.  1  style ;  and  if  we  can  only  work  the  traverse, 
it  '11  be  magnificent— and  I  don't  very  well  see  wli' 
we  can't.  To  day  is  Thursday,  you  know.  We.I. 
1  shall  hoistt  my  last  box  of  sugar  aboard  to-morro\( 
night,  and,  after  dark,  Don  Pedro  is  going  to  run  <i 
boat  alongside  with  his  plunder  and  valuables.  V(  ur 
sweetheart  must  go  home,  it  appears,  but  before  >Ik? 
goes  you  mast  make  an  arrangement  with  her  lobe 
at  a  certain  window  of  Alvarez'  house,  Pedro  wi.i 
tell  her  which,  at  twelve  o'clock  Saturday  nigiu 
You  and  her  brother  will  be  under  it  ready  to  receive 
her;  and  when  you  have  got  the  lady,  you  will  bring 
her  aboard  the  ship,  which  shall  be  ready  to  cut  and 
run,  I  tell  you ;  up  killock,  sheet  home,  and  I  'II  defy 
all  the  cutters  in  Havana  to  overhaul  us  with  >n 
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ho(ir*s  start !  Those  chaps  in  Stockholm  are  almighty 
jiariicular  about  your  health,  if  your  papers  show 
that  you  left  Havana  after  the  first  of  June,  and  so, 
to  pnll  the  wool  orer  their  eyes,  and  save  myself  a 
long  quarantine,  I  wus  intending  to  stop  at  Boston 
and  get  a  new  clearance,  so  it'll  be  no  trouble  at  all 
to  set  you  all  a^^hore,  for  Don  Pedro  and  his  sister 
Will  not  wish  to  go  to  Sweden;  and  my  second  mate, 
I  suppose,  will  want  to  get  married  and  leave  me. 
Now,  Ben,  ray  boy,  that 's  what  I  call  a  XX  plan ; 
no  scratch  brand  about  that;  superfine,  and  no  mis- 
lake,  and  entitled  to  debenture.' 
"  'Excellent,  indeed!'  replied  I. 
'*  'Well,  after  dinner,  we'll  give  you  time  to 
tell  your  girl  all  about  it,  and  to  kiss  her  once  or 
twice ;  but  you  must  bear  a  hand  about  it,  now  I  tell 
y«'ii,  because  we  must  be  out  of  that  bloody  pirate's 
way  when  he  comes,  and  there 's  a  sight  of  work  to 
<lo  aboard.' 

"  After  dinner  the  whole  matter  was  again  talked 
over  and  approved  by  all,  and  then  the  skipper  and 
my>clf  took  our  leave  and  went  aboard. 

''  As  Captain  Hopkins  had  arranged,  we  finished 
"ur  freight  on  Friday  evening,  and  in  the  night  Pedro 
rame  off  to  us  with  a  boat-load  of  baggage,  pictures, 
heirlooms,  and  money.  The  next  day  we  cleared 
ai  the  custom-house,  and  in  the  afternoon  hove  short 
on  our  anchor,  loosed  our  sails,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  putting  to  sea  in  a  hurry.  A  lieu- 
tenant from  the  castle  came  off  with  our  blacks  after 
(lark,  and  while  he  was  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  in 
the  cabin,  Don  Pedro,  most  unfortunately,  came  on 
)>oard.  I  heard  his  voice  and  started  to  intercept 
him;  but  he  met  me  in  the  companion,  and  seizing 
roe  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  '  Well,  Stewart,  you 
arc  all  ready  to  cut  and  run,  I  see;  by  this  time  to- 
morrow I  hope  we  will  be  far  beyond  reach — * 

" 'Hu&h!   hush!  for  God's  sake!'  I  whispered, 
pointing  to  the  companion ;  '  there  is  an  officer  from 
ihc  castle  below.' 
"  We  walked  to  the  sky-light  and  looked  down. 
'* '  Diablo !'  muttered  Pedro,  with  a  start,  '  do  you 
think  he  heard  me?' 

"  'No,  I  think  not;  the  skipper  and  he  did  not 
cease  conversation.  The  steward  is  so  glad  to  get 
back  amongst  his  crockery,  that  he  was  kicking  up 
a  devil  of  a  row  in  the  pantry;  that  may  have 
drowned  your  voice.' 

*' '  If  he  did  hear  me  I  'm  ruined.  He  is  Don 
Sebastian  Alvarez,  a  nephew  of  Carlos',  and  depen- 
dent on  him ;  he  has  watched  me  closely  for  three 
ffioDihs.    What  is  his  errand?' 

"  '  He  brought  off  our  cook  and  steward,  who 
have  been  confined  in  the  castle.' 

* '  Well,  I  dare  say  all  is  right;  he  is  a  lieutenant 
ifi  the  castle,  and  there  is  nothing  strange  in  his 
being  here  on  such  business ;  but  I  '11  keep  out  of 
sigta.' 

"  The  officer  soon  came  on  deck,  shook  hands 

with  Captain  Hopkins,  wished  him  a  pleasant  voyage, 

and  then  went  doMm  into  his  boat,  ordering  the  men 

to  pull  for  the  castle. 

"  'All  right,  I  trust,'  cried  Pedro,  emerging  from 
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the  round-house,  *  if  he  had  started  for  the  city,  it 
would  have  been  suspicious.' 

"  The  skipper  called  the  crew,  who  were  princi- 
pally Yankees,  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  in  a  brief 
speech  stated  the  case  in  hand  to  them.  'Now, 
my  men,'  said  he,  '  which  of  you  will  volunteer  to 
go  with  Don  Pedro  Garcia  and  Mr.  Stewart?' 

"  Every  man  offered  his  services.  We  chose  six 
lusty  fellows,  and  supplied  them  with  pistols  and 
cutlasses.  Don  Pedro  gave  them  a  doubloon  a-piece, 
and  to  each  of  the  rest  of  the  crew  a  smaller  sum. 
At  eleven  o'clock  wo  descended  into  the  boat  and 
pushed  off  for  the  shore.  The  night  had  set  in  dark 
and  rainy,  with  a  strong  breeze,  almost  a  gale,  from 
the  south.  The  men  rowed  in  silence  and  with 
vigor,  but  the  wind  was  ahead  for  us,  and  when 
we  landed  at  the  end  of  the  mole,  behind  a  row  of 
molasses-hogsheads,  it  wanted  but  a  few  moments 
of  twelve.  Leaving  two  men  for  boat-keepers,  Don 
Pedro  and  myself,  with  the  other  four,  traversed 
the  silent  streets  until  we  stopped  in  a  dark  lane,  in 
the  rear  of  a  large  house,  which  appeared  to  front 
upon  a  more  frequented  street,  for  even  at  that  late 
hour  a  carriage  occasionally  was  heard. 

"  ' Now,  hist!'  whispered  Pedro,  '  listen  for  fool- 
steps.' 

"  We  strained  our  ears,  but  heard  nothing  but  the 
clang  of  the  deep-toned  cathedral  bell,  striking  the 
hour  of  twelve.  A  moment  after  a  window  above 
us  opened,  and  a  female  form  stepped  out  upon  the 
balcony. 

"  '  Pedro,  whispered  the  musical  voice  of  Clara, 
'is  that  you?' 

"  '  Yes,  yes — ^hush !  Mr.  Stewart  is  here,  and  some 
oC  his  men.    Are  you  all  ready  V 

"  'Yes,'  replied  Clara;  'but  how  am  I  going  to 
descend  ?' 

"  '  Catch  this  line,  which  I  will  throw  to  you,' 
said  I,  making  a  coil. 

"  The  fair  girl  caught  the  line  as  handily  as— as-v 
a  monkey,  I  suppose  I  must  say. 

"  'Now,  haul  away,'  I  said;  'there  is  a  ladder 
bent  on  to  the  other  end,  which  you  must  make 
fast  to  the  balustrade.' 

"  What!'  cried  Clara,  quite  aloud,  *  a  ladder!— 
a  real,  live  rope-ladder !  how  delightfully  romantic !' 

"  'Hush!  hush!  you  lunatic!'  said  Pedro,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

"  'Oh,  Pedro!"  continued  his  sister,  "just  think 
how  droll  it  is  to  run  away  w^ith  one's  lover,  and 
one's  brother  standing  by  aiding  and  abetting !  Oh, 
fie !  I  'm  ashamed  of  you  !  There,  now,  I  've  fastened 
this  delightful  ladder>-what  next?' 

"I  ascended,  and  taking  her  in  my  arms,  pre- 
pared to  assist  her  to  the  ground. 

"  'Am  I  not  heavy?'  she  asked,  as  she  put  her 
arms  about  my  neck. 

"  My  God !  boys,  I  could  have  lifted  twenty  of  her 
as  I  felt  then. 

"  '  This  is  the  second  time,  senor,  that  you  have 
helped  me  to  the  ground  within  a  week;  now 
get  me  on  the  water,  and  I  will  thank  you  for  all 
at  once.' 
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"  *Id  a  few  momenta  more  all  danger  will  be  be- 
hind us,  dearest.' 

"  Clara  leaned  upon  my  arm,  enveloped  in  a  boat- 
cloak,  while  we  rapidly  retraced  our  steps  to  the 
boat,  -which  we  reached  in  safety,  but,  behold,  the 
men  whom  we  had  left  were  missing.  Hardly  had 
we  made  ourselves  sure  of  this  unwelcome  fact  when 
a  file  of  men,  headed  by  the  same  officer  who  had 
boarded  us  in  the  evening,  sprang  out  from  behind 
the  molasses-hogsheads.  In  a  moment  more  a  fierce 
fight  had  begun.  I  seized  Clara  by  the  waist  with 
one  arm,  and  drew  my  cutlas  just  in  time  to  save  my 
head  from  the  sabre  of  Carlos  Alvarez,  who  aimed  a 
blow  at  me,  crying,  '  Now,  dog  of  a  Yankee,  it  is 
my  turn !' 

"  '  In  the  name  of  the  king !  in  the  name  of  the 
king!*  shouted  the  officer — but  it  made  no  difference, 
we  fought  like  seamen.  Clara  had  fainted,  but  I  still 
kept  my  hold  of  her,  when  suddenly  a  ton  weight 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  my  head ;  my  eyes  seemed 
filled  with  red-hot  sparks  of  intense  brilliancy  and 
heat ;  the  wild  scene  around  vanished  from  their 
sight  as  I  sunk  down  stunned  and  insensible. 

"When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  l>nng  in  my  own 
berth  aboard  the  ship.  I  felt  weak,  faint,  and  dizzy, 
and  strove  in  vain  to  collect  my  thoughts  sufficiently 
to  remember  what  had  happened.  My  state-room 
door  was  open,  and  I  perceived  that  the  sun*s  raj's 
were  shining  brightly  through  the  sky-light  upon  the 
cabin-table,  at  which  sat  Capt.  Hopkins,  overhauling 
the  medicine-chest,  which  was  open  before  him.  I 
knew  by  the  sliarp  heel  of  the  vesj^el,  her  uneasy 
pitching,  and  the  cool  breeze  which  fanned  ray 
fevered  check,  that  the  ship  was  close  hauled  on  a 
wind,  and  probably  far  at  sea.  I  looked  at  my  arras; 
they  were  wahted  to  half  their  usual  size,  and  my 
head  was  bandaged  and  very  sore  and  painful. 
Slowly  and  with  difficulty  I  recalled  the  events  of 
the  few  hours  preceding  that  in  which  I  had  lost  my 
tenses — then  I  remembered  the  melee  on  the  mole. 
Evidently  I  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  while 
senseless  been  brought  off  to  the  ship.  Then  came 
(he  inquiry,  what  had  been  the  fate  of  Clara  and  her 
brother.  Were  they  safe  on  board,  or  were  they 
captured  or  killed  in  the  fracas  ?  I  hardly  dared  to 
a.sk  the  skipper  who  still  sat  at  the  table,  with  a  most 
dolorous  face,  arranging  the  vials  and  gallipots.  At 
last  the  suspense  became  intolerable. 

"  '  Captain  Hopkins,*  said  I,  but  in  a  voice  so 
weak  that  it  startled  me.  Faint  as  it  was,  however, 
the  worthy  skipper  started  to  his  feet,  and  was  by 
my  side  in  an  instant. 

**  '  Glory  to  God !'  he  shouted,  snapping  his  fingers. 
'  I  know  by  your  eyes  thai  reason  has  hold  of  your 
helm  agam.  You '11  get  well  now !  Hurrah!  D— n, 
though  I  mus'  n't  make  so  much  noise.* 

"  '  But,  Captain  Hopkins — ' 

"  '  Can't  tell  you  any  thing  now,  you're  loo  weak 
to  bear  it;  thai  is — you  know,  Ben,  good  news  is — 
ahem !  dreadful  apt  to  kill  sick  people ;  and  you  've 
been  horrid  sick,  that's  a  fact.  I  thought  four  days 
ago  that  you  had  shipped  on  a  voyage  to  kingdom 
come,  and  was  outward  bound ;  but  you  'U  do  well 


enough  now,  if  you  only  keep  quiet,  and  if  you  don't 
you  '11  slip  your  wind  yet.  Shut  up  your  head,  take 
a  drink  of  this  stuff,  and  go  to  sleep.* 

"  Capt.  Hopkins  led  me,  and,  anxious  as  I  was,  I 
soon  fell  sound  asleep.  When  I  awoke  I  felt  much 
better  and  stronger,  and  teazed  the  skipper  so  much, 
that  he  at  last  ventured  to  tell  me  Ihat  after  I  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  sabre-cut  over  the  bead,  Don 
Pedro,  also  badly  wounded,  and  Donna  Clara,  had 
been  captured  by  the  soldiers.  The  two  boctt-keepers 
also  were  missing,  and  one  of  the  others  leA,  either 
dead  or  badly  wounded,  on  the  mole.  Our  other 
three  men,  finding  themselves  overpowered,  suc- 
ceeded barely  in  gaining  the  boat  with  my  insensible 
form,  and  pushed  off  for  the  ship.  Capt  Hopkinn. 
upon  hearing  their  story,  had  no  other  alternative 
bm  to  cut  an  run,  and  favored  by  the  strong  southerly 
gale,  he  managed  to  make  good  his  escape,  though 
fired  on  by  the  castle  before  he  had  got  out  of  ranee. 
In  the  hurry  and  confusion  ray  woimd  was  not  pro- 
perly attended  to,  and  a  brain  fever  set  in,  under 
which  I  had  been  suffering  for  a  week ;  but  the  kind 
care  of  Capt.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  strength 
of  my  constitution,  at  last  prevailed  over  the  disease. 
Dismal  as  was  this  story,  and  the  prospects  it  un- 
folded, my  spirits,  naturally  buoyant,  supported  roe, 
and  I  determined  that  when  the  ship  should  arrive  in 
Boston  I  would  leave  her  and  return  immediately  to 
Cuba,  to  make  an  effort  for  the  release  of  my  frieu<3s. 
Wild  as  was  this  resolve,  I  grew  better  upon  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  it ;  and  when  we  anchored  off 
Long  Wharf,  after  a  tedious  passage,  I  was  nearly 
well. 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  my  friends  I  made 
arrangements  for  an  immediate  return  to  Matanza«, 
but  the  day  before  my  intended  departure  the  Panif  on 
arrived  from  that  port ;  and  I  learned  from  her  officers 
that  Don  Pedro  vms  closely  confined,  awaiting  hifi 

trial  for  the  murder  of  Count  ,  the  result  of 

which  would  be,  without  doubt,  against  him.  Clara, 
believing  the  general  report  of  my  death,  had  entered 
the  Ursuline  Convent  to  lM?gini^er  novitiate ;  aud  I 
was  told  that  if  I  was  to  be  seen  in  Matanzas,  the 
garrotey  or  chain-gang,  was  all  that  I  could  expect. 
Your  father  then  told  me  that  if  I  would  conseni  to 
accompany  Captain  Hopkins,  he  would  sail  in  my 
place  to  Matanzas,  and  do  his  utmost  for  his  nephew 
and  niece.  I  could  not  help  but  see  the  wisdom  of 
this  arrangement,  and  acceded  to  it.  We  sailed 
from  Boston  to  Stockholm,  from  thence  to  Rotterdam, 
and  from  thence  to  Batavia.  A  freight  offering  ft»r 
Canton,  we  went  to  that  port,  and  from  thence  came 
home,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  a  half.  In 
the  meantime  Don  Pedro  had  been  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death;  but  by  the  exertions  of  your  father, 
who  wrought  faithfully  in  his  behalf,  his  sentence 
was  commuted,  first  to  twenty,  and  then  to  twelve 
years  in  the  gallies,  or,  as  it  is  in  Cuba,  the  chain- 
gang.  His  efforts  to  see  Clara,  in  order  to  disabun^ 
her  mind  of  the  belief  of  my  death,  was  abortive; 
and  she,  a^er  finishing  her  year  as  a  novice,  took 
the  veil — and  she  is  now  a  mm  in  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent at  Matanzas,  while  her  noble  brother  is  a  shve. 
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with  felons,  laboring'  with  the  cursed  chain-gang  in 
the  same  city  to  which  we  are  bound.  Now,  boys, 
do  you  wonder  that  when  I  found  m^'self  under  orders 
to  go  again  to  the  scene  of  all  this  misery  I  was 
affected,  and  that  a  melancholy  has  possessed  me 
which  has  increased  as. the  voyage  has  progressed? 
I  did  determine  at  first  that  I  would  leave  the  ship 
at  Gibralter  and  go  home,  but  I  dreaded  to  part  with 
my  shipmates.  I  shall  not  go  ashore  while  we  lay  at 
Matanzas  for  many  reasons,  though  I  should  incur 
DO  risk,  I  think.  Everybody  who  knew  me  in 
Matanzas  believes  me  dead  long  since;  and  six 
years  of  seafaring  life  in  every  climate,  changes  one 
strangely.  But  the  wind  has  veered  again  and 
fresheDcd  considerably  since  I  began  my  yam.  It 
looks  some  as  if  we  might  catch  a  norther  by  way  of 
variety.  Brewster  will  have  to  shorten  sail  in  his 
watch,  I  reckon,  and  maybe  keep  the  lead  going  if 
we  make  much  leeway.  Come,  Bill,  it  is  4  o'clock, 
aod  a  little  past.*' 


"Eight  bells,  there,  for'ard!"  shouted  the  third 
mate.  "Call  the  watch!  Rouse  Brewster,  Frank, 
will  you?"     . 

The  sleepy,  yawning  starboard  watch  were  soon 
on  deck,  half-dressed,  and  snuffing  the  morning  air 
very  discontentedly.  We  of  the  larboard  division 
went  below  to  our  berths. 

**Langley,"  said  I  to  the  third  mate,  while  we 
were  undressing,  '<  I  've  got  a  plan  in  my  head  to 
get  my  cousins  clear  from  their  bad  fix.  Will  you 
help  me  work  it?" 

**  Marry,  that  I  will,"  answered  Langley,  throwing 
himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude.  "Look  here, 
Frank,  this  is  the  way  I  *11  run  that  bloody  Alvarez 
through  the  gizzard !" 

The  last  sounds  I  heard  that  night  were  the  hurried 
trampling  of  feet  over  my  head  on  deck,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  watch  shortening  sail.  I  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  that  I  was  in  the  fracas  at  the  end  of 
the  mole.  [Coneiusion  in  our  next. 


WHITE    CREEK. 
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[Thii  is  a  picturesque  little  stream  in  Washington  county,  State  of  New  York, 
tifttl  meadows  of  the  Hon.  John  Savage,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Suite.] 


It  flows  through  the  broad  and  bcau- 


Ovza  the  stirless  surface  of  the  ground 

The  hot  air  trembles.    In  pale  glittering  haze 

Wavers  the  sky.    Along  the  horizon's  rim, 

Breaking  its  mist,  are  peaks  of  coppery  clouds. 

Keen  darts  of  light  are  shot  from  every  leaf, 

And  the  whole  landscape  droops  in  sultriness. 

With  languid  tread,  I  drag  m3'self  along 

Across  the  wilting  fields.    Around  my  steps 

Spring  myriad  grasshoppers,  their  cheerful  notes 

Loud  in  my  ear.    The  ground  bird  whirs  away. 

Then  drops  again,  and  groups  of  butterflies 

Spotting  the  path,  upflicker  as  I  come. 

At  length  I  catch  the  sparkles  of  the  brook 

In  its  deep  thickets,  whose  refreshing  green 

Soothes  my  stramed  eyesight.  The  cool  shadows  fall 

Like  balm  upon  me  from  the  boughs  o'erhead. 

My  coming  strikes  a  terror  on  the  scene. 

All  the  sweet  sylvan  sounds  are  hushed ;  I  catch 

Glimpses  of  vanishing  wings.    An  azure  shape 

Quick  darling  down  the  vista  of  the  brook, 

Proclaims  the  scared  kingfisher,  and  a  plash 

And  turbid  streak  upon  the  streamlet's  face, 

Betray  the  water-rat's  swift  dive  and  path 

Across  the  bottom  to  his  burrow  deep. 

The  moss  is  plump  and  soft,  the  tawny  leaves 

Are  crisp  beneath  my  tread,  and  scaly  twigs 

Startle  my  -wandering  eye  like  basking  snsJces. 

Where  this  thick  brush  displays  its  emeraU  tent, 

I  stretch  my  wearied  frame,  for  solitude 

To  steal  within  my  heart.    How  hashed  the  scene 


At  first,  and  then,  to  the  accustomed  ear. 
How  full  of  sounds,  so  timed  to  harmony 
They  seemed  but  silence ;  the  monotonous  purl 
Of  yon  small  water-break— the  transient  hum 
Swung  past  me  by  the  bee— the  low  meek  burst 
Of  bubbles,  as  the  trout  leaps  up  to  seize 
The  skipping  spider — the  light  lashing  soand 
Of  cattle,  mid'leg  in  the  shady  pool, 
Whiskuig  the  flies  away— the  ceaseless  chirp 
Of  crickets,  and  the  tree-frog's  qoavering  note. 

Now,  from  the  shadow  where  I  lie  concealed, 
I  see  the  birds,  late  banished  by  my  form. 
Appearing  once  more  in  their  usual  haunts 
Along  the  stream ;  the  silver-breasted  snipe 
Twitters  and  seesaws  on  the  pebbly  spots 
Bare  in  the  channel— the  brown  swallow  dips 
Its  wings,  swift  darting  round  on  every  side ; 
And  from  yon  nook  of  clustered  water-plants. 
The  wood-duck,  slaking  its  rich  purple  neck. 
Skims  out,  display  mg  through  the  liquid  glass 
Its  yellow  feet,  as  if  upborne  in  air. 

Musing  upon  my  couch,  this  lovely  stream 
I  liken  to  the  truly  good  man's  life, 
Amid  the  heat  of  passions,  and  the  glare 
Of  wordly  objects,  flowing  pure  and  bright, 
Shunning  the  gaze,  yet  showing  where  it  glides 
By  its  green  blessings ;  cheered  by  happy  thoughts, 
Contentment,  and  the  peace  that  comes  from  Heaven. 


THE    ALCHEMIST'S    DAUGHTER. 

A    DRAMATIC    SKETCH. 


BT  THOMAS  BVCHAJIAlf  BXAD. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


GiACOKJL,  the  Alchemist, 
BcBRABSO,  his  son-in-latc, 

ScxxB  I.    Fsbsara. 

The  inUrxor  of  Oiaeomo's  house.    Qiaeomo  and  Loremxo 
discovered  together.    Time,  a  little  be/ore  day^eak. 

Qia,    Art  sure  of  this? 

Lor.  Ay,  signori  very  sore. 

'T  is  bat  a  moment  since  I  saw  the  thing— 
Bernardo,  who  last  night  was  sworn  thy  son, 
Hath  made  a  villainous  barter  of  thine  honor. 
Thou  may^st  rely  the  duke  is  where  I  uid. 

Ota.    If  so— no  matter— give  me  here  the  light, 
{Eacit  Giaeomo. 

Lor.  (Alone.)  Ob,  what  a  night !  It  most  be  all  a  dream ! 
For  twenty  years,  since  that  I  wore  a  beard, 
I  *ve  served  my  melancholy  master  here. 
And  never  until  now  saw  such  a  night ! 
A  wedding  in  this  silent  house,  forsooth,— 
A  festival !    The  very  walls  in  mute 
Amazement  stared  through  the  uimatural  light ! 
And  pour  Rosalia,  bless  her  tender  heart, 
Looked  like  her  mother's  sainted  ghost !    Ah  me. 
Her  mother  died  long  years  ago,  and  took 
One  half  the  blessed  sunshine  from  our  hoU8»— 
The  other  half  was  married  off  last  night. 
My  master,  solemn  soul,  he  walked  the  halls 
As  if  in  search  of  something  which  was  lost ; 
The  groom,  I  liked  not  him,  nor  ever  did. 
Spoke  such  perpetual  sweetness,  till  I  thought 
He  wore  some  sugared  viliany  within  :— 
But  then  he  is  my  master's  ancient  friend, 
And  always  known  the  favorite  of  the  duke, 
And,  as  I  know,  our  lady's  treacherous  lord  ! 
Oh,  Holy  Mother,  that  to  villain  hawks 
Our  dove  should  fall  a  prey  !  poor  gentle  dear  ! 
Now  if  I  had  their  throats  within  my  gras{>— 
No  matter— if  my  master  be  himself, 
Nor  time  nor  place  shall  bind  up  his  revenge. 
He  's  not  a  man  to  spend  his  wrath  in  noise, 
But  when  his  mind  is  made,  with  even  pac« 
He  walks  up  to  the  deed  and  does  his  will. 
In  fancy  I  can  see  him  to  the  end — 
The  duke,'  perchance,  already  breathes  his  last, 
And  for  Bernardo— he  will  join  him  soon  j 
And  for  Rosalia,  she  will  lake  the  veil, 
To  which  she  hath  been  heretofore  inclined  ; 
And  for  my  master,  he  will  take  again 
To  alchemy— a  pastime  well  enough, 
For  aught  I  know,  and  honest  Christian  work. 
Still  it  was  strange  how  my  poor  mistress  died, 
Found,  as  she  was,  within  her  husband's  study. 
The  rumor  went  she  died  of  suSbcation  j 
Some  cursed  crucible  which  hod  been  left, 
By  Giaeomo,  nburning,  filled  the  room, 


RosALU.,  his  daughter,  atid  Bermaeda's  wfe, 
Lo&xxzo,  his  serwmt. 

And  when  the  lady  entered  took  her  breath. 
He  found  her  there,  and  since  that  day  the  place 
Has  been  a  home  for  darkness  and  for  dust. 
I  hear  him  coming ;  by  his  harried  step 
There 's  something  done,  or  will  be  very  aoon. 
(EtOer  Giaeomo.    He  sAs  the  light  upon  the  tabU  amd  cm 
fronts  Lorenzo  with  a  stem  look.) 

Gia.    Lorenzo,  thou  hast  served  me  twenty  years. 
And  faithfully  |  now  answer  me,  how  was 't 
That  thou  wert  in  the  street  at  such  an  hoar  f 

Lor.    When  that  the  festival  was  o'er  laA  night, 
I  went  to  join  some  comrades  in  their  wine 
To  pass  the  time  in  memory  of  the  event. 

Gia.  And  doubtless  thou  wert  blinded  soon  with  drirA ' 

Lor.  Indeed,  good  signor,  though  the  wine  flowed  free. 
I  could  not  touch  it,  though  much  urged  by  all — 
Too  great  a  sadness  sat  apon  my  heart— 
I  could  do  naught  but  sit  and  sigh  and  ^h*p,^ 
Of  our  Rosalia  in  her  bridal  dresa. 

Gia.  And  sober  too !  so  much  the  more  at  fault. 
But,  as  I  said,  thou  'st  served  me  long  and  well. 
Perchance  too  long — too  long  by  just  a  day. 
Here,  take  this  purse,  and  find  another  master. 

Lor.  Oh,  signor,  do  not  drive  me  thus  away ! 
If  I  have  made  mistake — 

Omi.  No,  sirrah,  no ! 

Thou  hast  not  made  mistake,  but  something  worse. 

Lor.  Oh,  pray  you,  what  is  that  then  I  have  made  * 

Gia.  A  lie ! 

Lor.  Indeed,  good  master,  on  my  knees 
I  swear  that  what  I  said  is  sainted  truth. 

Gia.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  no  more  of  this.   Did  I  not  gv> 
Upon  the  instant  to  my  daughter's  room 
And  find  Bernardo  sleeping  at  her  side  ? 
Some  villain's  gold  hath  bribed  thee  unto  this. 
Go,  go. 

Lor.  Well,  if  it  most  be,  then  it  must. 
But  I  would  swear  that  what  I  said  is  truth, 
Though  all  the  devils  from  the  deepest  pit 
Should  rise  to  contradict  me ! 

G»«-  Prating  still  ? 

Lor.  No,  signor— I  am  going— stay— see  here— 
(Hi  draws  a  paptrfrom  his  bosom.) 
Oh,  blessed  Virgin,  grant  some  proof  in  this ! 
This  paper  as  they  changed  their  mantles  dropi 
Between  them  to  the  ground,  and  when  they  passed 
I  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  safely  here. 

Gia.  (Exatnining  it.) 
Who  forged  the  lie  could  fabricate  this  loo  :— 
But  hold,  it  is  ingeniously  done. 
Get  to  thy  duties,  sir,  and  mark  me  well, 
Let  no  word  pass  thy  Ups  about  the  matter— 
lExit  Lorenzo 
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Bernardo's  rery  hand  indeed  is  here ! 
Oh,  compact  villainoas  and  black  !  conditiona, 
The  means,  the  hour,  the  signal— every  thing 
To  rob  my  honor  of  its  holiest  pearl ! 
Lorenzo,  shallow  fool — he  does  not  gness 
The  mUchief  was  all  done,  and  that  it  was 
The  duke  he  saw  departing — oh,  brain— brain  ! 
How  shall  I  hold  this  river  of  my  wrath ! 
It  must  not  burst— no,  rather  it  shall  sweep 
A  noiseless  maelstrom,  whirling  to  its  center 
All  thoughts  and  plans  to  farther  my  revenge 
And  rid  me  of  this  moBl  accursed  blot ! 

{lie  rests  his  forthead  m  kU  hand  a  few  mtnutoj,  and  ex- 
dainuj) 
The  past  returns  to  me  again— the  lore 
I  gladly  had  forgot  comes  like  a  ghoat, 
And  points  with  shadowy  finger  to  the  means 
Which  best  shall  consummate  my  just  design. 
The  laboratory  hath  been  closed  too  long  ; 
The  door  amUes  welcome  to  me  once  again, 
The  dusky  latch  invites  my  hand— I  come ! 

{Hi  unlocks  the  door  and  stands  upon  the  threshold.) 
Ob,  thou  whose  life  waa  stolen  from  me  here, 
Stand  not  to  thwart  me  in  this  great  revenge ; 
But  rather  come  with  lu^e  propitious  eyes 
Siniling  encouragement  with  ancient  looks ! 
Ye  sages  whose  pale,  melancholy  orba 
Gaze  through  the  darkness  of  a  thousand  years. 

Oh,  pierce  the  solid  blackness  of  to-day, 

And  fire  anew  this  crucible  of  thought 

Until  my  soul  flames  up  to  the  result ! 

(He  enters  and  the  door  closes.) 

ScEsx  II.    Jnoiher  apartment  in  the  alehemist^s  house. 

Enter  Rosalia  and  Bernardo. 

Rot.  You  tell  me  he  has  not  been  seen  to-day  ?    > 

BtT.  Save  by  your  trusty  servant  here,  who  says 

lie  saw  his  master,  from  without,  unclose 

The  shutters  of  his  laboratory  while 

The  sun  was  yet  nnriaen.    It  is  well  j 

This  turning  to  the  past  pursuits  of  youth 

Argues  how  much  the  aspect  of  to-day 

Hath  driven  the  ancient  darkness  from  his  brain. 

And  now,  my  dear  Rosalia,  let  thy  face 

And  thoughts  and  speech  be  drest  in  summer  smiles, 

And  nought  dudl  make  a  winter  in  our  house. 
Ros.  Ah,  sir,  I  think  that  I  am  happy, 
^er.  Happy? 

Why  so,  indeed,  dear  love,  I  trust  thou  art  • 

But  thou  dost  sigh  and  contemplate  the  floor 

So  deeply,  that  thy  happiness  seems  rather 

The  constant  sense  of  duty  than  true  joy. 
Ros.  Nay,  chide  me  not,  good  sir ;  the  world  to  me 

A  riddle  is  at  best— my  heart  has  hod 

No  tutor.    From  my  childhood  until  now 

My  thoughts  have  been  on  sunple  honest  things. 
Ber.  On  honett  things  ?    Then  let  them  dwell  hence- 

On  lore,  for  notlxing  is  more  honest  than  [forth 

True  love. 
Ros.  I  hope  so,  sir — it  must  be  so  ! 

And  if  to  wear  thy  happiness  at  heart 

With  constant  watchfulness,  and  if  to  breathe 

Thy  welfare  in  my  orisons,  be  love, 

Thou  never  shall  have  cause  to  question  mine. 

To-day  I  feel,  and  yet  I  know  not  why, 

A  sadness  wliich  I  never  knew  before ; 

A  puzzling  shadow  swims  upon  my  brain, 

Of  eometbing  which  has  been  or  is  to  be. 

.My  mother  coming  to  me  in  ray  dream. 

My  father  taking  to  that  room  again 

Have  somehow  thrilled  me  with  mysterious  awe. 
13* 


Ber.  Nay,  let  not  that  overcast  thy  gentle  mind, 
For  dreams  are  but  as  floating  gossamer, 
And  should  not  blind  or  bar  the  steady  reason. 
And  alchemy  is  innocent  enough, 
Save  when  it  feeds  too  steadily  on  gold, 
A  crime  the  world  not  easily  forgives. 
But  if  Rosalia  likes  not  the  pursuit 
Her  sire  engages  in,  my  plan  shall  be 
To  lead  him  quietly  to  other  things. 
But  see,  the  door  uncloses  and  he  comes. 
{ErOer  Giacomo  in^ose  gown  and  dishevelled  hair.) 

Gia.  {Not  perceiving  them.) 
Ha,  precious  villains,  ye  are  caught  at  hist ! 

Both.  Good-morrow,  father. 

Gia.  Ah,  my  pretty  doves ! 

Ber.  Come,  father,  we  are  jealous  of  the  art 
Which  hath  deprived  us  all  the  day  of  thee. 

Gia.  Are  ye  indeed?  {Aside.)  How  smoothly  to  the  air 
Slides  that  wozd  father  from  his  slippery  tongue. 
Come  hither,  daughter,  let  me  gaze  on  thee. 
For  I  have  dreamed  that  thou  wert  beautiful. 
So  beautiful  our  very  duke  did  stop 
To  smile  upon  thy  brightness !    What  say'st  thou, 
Bernardo,  didst  thou  ever  dream  such  things  ? 

Ber.  That  she  is  beautiful  I  had  no  cause  to  dream, 
Mine  eyes  have  known  the  fact  for  many  a  day. 
What  villains  didst  thou  speak  of  even  now  ? 

Gia.  Two  precious  villains— Carbon  and  Azote — 
They  have  perplexed  me  heretofore ;  but  now 
The  thing  is  plain  enough.    This  morning,  ere         • 
I  left  my  chamber,  all  the  mystery  stood 
Asudden  in  an  awful  revelation ! 

Ber.  I  'm  gkid  success  has  crowned  thy  taslrtOHlay, 
But  do  not  overtoil  thy  brain.    These  themes 
Are  dangerous  things,  and  they  who  mastered  most 
Have  fallen  at  last  but  victims  to  their  slaves. 

Gia.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  fall  and  die 
The  victim  of  a  noble  cause. 

Ber.  Ay,  true — 

The  man  who  battles  for  his  country's  right 
Hath  compensation  in  the  world's  applause. 
The  victor  wheq  returning  from  the  field 
Is  crowned  with  laurel,  and  his  shinmg  way 
Is  full  of  shouts  and  roses.    If  he  fall, 
His  nation  builds  his  monument  of  glory. 
But  mark  the  alchemist  who  walks  the  streets, 
His  look  is  down,  his  step  infirm,  his  hair 
And  cheeks  are  burned  to  ashes  by  his  thought ; 
The  volumes  he  consumes,  consume  in  turn ; 
They  are  but  fuel  to  his  fiery  brain. 
Which  being  fed  requires  the  more  to  feed  on. 
The  people  gaze  on  him  with  curious  looks. 
And  step  aside  to  let  him  pass  untouched. 
Believing  SaUn  hath  him  arm  in  arm. 

Gia.  Are  there  no  wrongs  but  what  a  nation  feels? 
No  heroes  but  among  the  martial  throng  ? 
Nay,  there  are  patriot  souls  who  never  grasped 
A  sword,  or  heard  the  crowd  appUmd  their  names. 
Who  lived  and  labored,  died  and  were  forgot, 
And  after  whom  the  world  came  out  and  reapt 
The  field,  and  never  questioned  who  had  sown. 

Ber.  I  did  not  think  of  that. 

Gia.  Now  mark  ye  well, 

I  am  not  one  to  follow  phantom  themes, 
To  waste  my  time  in  seeking  for  the  stone, 
Or  chrystalizing  carbon  to  o'erflood 
The  world  with  riches  which  would  keep  it  poor ; 
Nor  do  I  seek  the  elixir  that  would  make 
Not  life  alone,  but  misery  immortal  ; 
But  something  far  more  glorious  than  these. 
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Ber.  Pray  wbat  it  that? 

Gia.  A  care,  air,  for  the  heart^aehe. 

Come,  tboa  shalt  aee.    The  day  ia  on  the  wane^ 
Blark  how  the  moon,  as  by  aone  miaeen  arm, 
la  thrusted  apward,  like  a  bloody  ahiehl ! 
On  such  an  hoar  the  experiment  moat  bcf^n. 
Come,  thon  shall  be  the  first  to  witneaa  thia 
Most  marrelooa  discoTery.    And  thoa, 
My  pretty  one,  betake  thee  to  thy  bower, 
And  I  will  dream  thoa  *rt  lovelier  than  erer. 
Come,  follow  me.    {To  BtttuuJft) 

Roa,  Nay,  father,  stay ;  I  >m  sore 

Thou  art  not  well — thine  eyes  are  strangely  lit, 
The  task,  I  fear,  has  OTerworked  thy  brain. 

Gia.  Dearest  Rosalia,  what  were  eyes  or  brain 
Compared  with  banishment  of  sorrow  ?    Come. 

Ber.  {Aside  to  Rosalia.) 
I  will  indulge  awhile  this  cnrioashamor; 
Adieu ;  I  shall  be  with  thee  soon  again. 

Gia.  {Overhearing  him.) 
^Vhen  Satan  shall  regain  his  wings,  and  sit 
Approved  in  heaven,  perchance,  but  not  till  then. 

Ber.  What,  not  till  then  ? 

Gia.  Shall  he  be  worthy  deemed 

To  walk,  as  thoa  hast  said  the  people  thought. 
Arm  in  arm  with  the  high-souled  philosopher : — 
And  yet  the  people  sometimes  are  quite  right, 
The  devil 's  at  oar  elbow  oftener  than 
We  know. 
{Hi  gives  Bernardo  his  am,  and  they  enter  the  laboratory.) 

Ros.  {Alone.)  He  never  looked  so  strange  before ; 
His  cheeks,  asudden,  are  grown  pale  and  thin  ; 
Bis  veTy  hair  seems  whiter  than  it  did. 
Oh,  surely,  't  is  a  fearful  trade  that  crowds 
The  work  of  years  mto  a  single  day. 
It  may  be  that  the  sadness  which  I  wear 
Hath  clothed  him  in  its  own  peculiar  hue. 
The  very  sunshine  of  this  cloudless  day 
Seemed  but  a  world  of  broad,  white  desolation— > 
While  in  my  ears  small  melancholy  bells 
Rnollcd  their  long,  solemn  and  prophetic  chime; — 
But  hark  !  a  louder  and  a  holier  ioll» 
Shedding  its  benediction  on  the  air. 
Proclaims  the  vesper  hour — 

Ave  Maria!  [Exit  Rotalia. 

Scxm  in.    Giaeomo  and  Bernardo  discovered  in  the  labo- 
tatory. 

Gia.  What  8ay*st  thou  now,  Bernardo  ? 

Ber.  Let  me  live 

Or  die  ui  drawing  this  delicious  breath, 
I  ask  no  more. 

Gia.  {Aside.)  Mark,  how  with  wondering  e>'es 
He  gazes  on  the  burning  crucibles. 
As  if  to  drink  the  rising  vapor  with 
His  every  sense. 

Ber.  Is  this  the  balm  thon  spak'st  of  ? 

Gia,  Ay,  sir,  the  same. 

Ber.  Oh,  would  that  now  my  heart 

Were  torn  with  every  grief  the  earth  has  known. 
Then  would  this  sense  be  sweeter  by  tenfold ! 
Where  didst  thou  learn  the  secret,  and  from  whom  ? 

Gta.  From  Gebber  down  to  Paracelsus,  none 
Have  mentioned  the  discovery  of  this — 
The  need  of  it  was  parent  of  the  thought. 

Ber.  How  long  will  these  small  crucibles  hold  out  ? 

Gta.  A  little  while,  but  there  are  two  beside. 
That  when  thy  sense  is  toned  up  to  the  point 
May  then  be  fired  ;  and  when  thou  breathest  their  fumes, 
Nepenthe  deeper  it  shall  seem  than  that 


Which  Helen  gave  the  guests  of  Meneboa. 
But  come,  thoo  Mt  weary  of  this  thickening  air. 
Let  OS  depart. 
Ber.  Not  for  the  wealth  of  worlds  *. 

Gia.  Nay,  but  thy  bride  awaitt  thee— 
Ber.  Oo  to  her 

And  mj  I  shall  be  there  anon. 

Gia,  I  will. 

{Aside.)  Now  while  he  stands  enchained  within  the  rpe. 
I  MI  to  Rosalia's  room  and  don  his  cloak 
And  cap,  and  sally  forth  to  meet  the  doke. 
'T  is  now  the  hoar,  and  if  he  come— so  be  it. 

IBxii  Giaeomo. 

Ber.  {Alone.) 
Theae  delicate  aiia  seem  waAed  from  the  fields 
Of  some  celestial  world.    I  am  alone- 
Then  wherefore  not  inhale  that  deeper  draught, 
That  sweet  nepenthe  which  these  other  two, 
"When  baming,  shall  dispense  ?    'T  were  quickly  d  .me. 
And  I  will  do  it  I 

{He  places  the  two  erucibUs  on  thefitmace.) 
Now,  sir  alchemist. 
Linger  as  long  as  it  may  suit  thy  pleasore— 
>T  is  mine  to  tarry  here.    Oh,  by  San  John, 
I  Ul  tarn  philosopher  m)'self,  and  do 
Some  good  at  last  in  this  benighted  world ! 
Now  how  like  demons  on  the  ascending  smoke, 
Making  grimaces,  leaps  the  laughing  flame. 
Filling  the  room  with  a  mysterious  haze, 
Which  rolls  and  writhes  along  the  diadowy  air, 
Taking  a  thousand  strange,  fantastic  forms ; 
And  every  form  is  lit  with  baming  eyes, 
Which  pierce  me  through  and  through  like  fiery  nirowt ' 
The  dim  walls  grow  unsteady,  and  1  seem 
To  stand  apon  a  reeling  deck .'    Hold,  hold ! 
A  hundred  crags  are  toppling  overhead. 
I  faint,  I  sink— now,  let  me  clutch  that  limb— 
Oh,  devil !    It  breaks  to  ashes  in  my  gra^  ! 
"What  ghost  is  that  which  beckons  through  the  nu5t  * 
The  dake  !  the  duke  !  and  bleeding  at  the  breast .' 
>Vho«e  dagger  struck  the  blow  ?         {Enter  Giacomc.\ 

Gia.  Mine,  villain,  mine  \ 

What !  thou  'st  set  the  other  two  aborning  ? 
Impatient  dog,  thou  cheat's!  me  to  the  last ! 
I  should  have  done  the  deed— and  yet  *t  is  well. 
Thou  diest  by  thine  own  dull  hardihood  t 

Ber.  Ha !  is  it  so  ?    Then  follow  thou ! 

Gta.  My  time 

Is  not  quite  yet,  this  antidote  shall  place 
A  bar  between  us  for  a  little  while. 
{He  raises  a  vial  to  his  /fp3,  drinks^  and  flings  it  asidt  , 

Ber.  {Rallying.)  Come,  give  it  me— 

Gta.  Ha,  ha !  I  drained  it  all ! 

There  is  the  broken  vial. 

Ber.  Is  there  no  arm 

To  save  me  from  the  abyss  ? 

Gta.  No,  villain,  sink ! 

And  take  this  cursed  record  of  thy  plot, 

{He  thrusts  a  paper  into  Bernardo's  handj) 
And  it  shall  gain  thee  speedy  entrance  at 
Tfa'  infernal  gate ! 

(Benianfo  rtads^  reels  and  falls.) 

Gia.  {Looking  on  the  body.)  P<x>r  miserable  dust ! 
This  body  now  is  honest  as  the  best, 
The  very  best  of  earth,  lie  where  it  may. 
This  mantle  must  conceal  the  thing  from  sight, 
For  soon  Rosalia,  as  I  bode  her,  shall 
Be  here.    Oh,  Heaven !  vouchsafe  to  me  the  power 
To  do  this  last  stern  act  of  justice.    Thou 
Who  called  the  child  of  Jalrus  from  the  dead, 
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Aflust  a  stricken  father  now  to  raise 
Hia  sinlen  daughter  from  the  bier  of  shame. 
And  may  her  soul,  nnconscioiu  of  the  deed, 
Forever  walk  the  azure  fields  of  heaven. 
{EnUr  RosaliOfVressed  in  simple  whiUf  bearing  a  tmall 
golden  CTudJix  in  her  Kemd.) 
Ros.  Dear  father,  in  obedience,  I  have  come- 
But  where 's  Bernardo  ? 

Gia.  Gone  to  watch  the'Stars ; 

To  see  old  solitary  Saturn  whirl 
Like  poor  Ixion  on  his  burning  wheel — 
He  is  our  patron  orb  to-night,  my  child. 

Ros.  I  do  not  know  what  strange  experiment 
Thou  'dst  have  me  tee,  but  in  my  heart  I  feel 
That  He,  in  whose  remembrance  this  was  made 

{looking  at  the  cross) 
Should  be  chief  patron  of  our  thoughts  and  acts. 
Since  vesper  time — I  know  not  how  it  was — 
I  could  do  naught  but  kneel  and  tell  my  prayers. 

Gia.  Ye  blessed  angels,  hymn  the  word  to  heaven. 
Come,  daughter,  let  me  hold  thy  hand  in  mine. 
And  gaze  upon  the  emblem  which  thou  bearest. 
[He  looks  upon  th4  crucifix  awhile  and  presses  it  to  hit  lips.) 

Ros.  Pray  tell  me,  father,  what  is  in  the  air  ? 

Gia.  See'st  thou  the  crucibles,  my  child  ?  Now  mark, 
I  '11  drop  a  simple  essence  into  each. 

Ros.  My  sense  is  flooded  with  perfume ! 

Gia.  Again. 

Ros.  My  soul,  asudden,  thrills  with  such  delight 
It  seems  as  it  had  won  a  birth  of  wings  ! 

Gia.  Behold,  now  when  I  throw  these  jewels  in, 
Tbe  glories  of  our  art ! 

Ros.  A  cloud  of  hues 

As  beautiful  as  morning  fills  the  air ; 
And  e\'ery  breath  I  draw  comes  freighted  with 
Elysian  sweets !    An  iris-linted  mist, 
la  perfumed  wreaths,  is  rolling  round  the  room. 


The  very  walls  are  melting  from  my  sight. 

And  surely,  father,  there  >s  the  sky  overhead  !  4 

And  on  that  gentle  breeze  did  we  not  hear 

The  song  of  birds  and  silvery  waterfalls  ? 

And  walk  we  not  on  green  and  flower>'  ground  ? 

Ferrara,  father,  hath  no  ground  like  this, 

The  ducal  gardens  are  not  half  so  fair ! 

Oh,  if  this  be  the  golden  land  of  dreams. 

Let  us  forever  make  our  dwelling  here. 

Not  lovelier  in  my  earliest  visions  seemed 

The  paradise  of  our  first  parents,  filled 

Wilh  countless  angels  whose  celestial  light 

Thrilled  the  sweet  foliage  like  a  gush  of  song. 

Look  how  the  long  and  level  landscape  gleams, 

And  with  a  gradual  pace  goes  mellowing  up 

Into  the  blue.    The  very  ground  we  tread 

Seems  flooded  with  the  tender  hue  of  heaven ; 

An  azure  lawn  is  all  about  our  feet. 

And  sprinkled  with  a  thousand  gleaming  flowers, 

Like  lovely  lilies  on  a  tranquil  lake. 

Gia.  Nay,  dear  Rosalia,  cast  thy  angel  ken 
Far  down  the  shining  pathway  we  have  trod, 
And  see  behind  us  those  enormous  gates 
To  which  the  world  has  given  the  name  of  Death ; 
And  note  the  least  among  yon  knot  of  lights, 
And  recognize  your  native  orb,  the  earth ! 
For  we  are  spirits  threading  fields  of  space. 
Whose  gleaming  flowers  are  but  the  countless  stars ! 
But  now,  dear  love,  adieu-— a  flarii  from  heaven — 
A  sudden  glory  in  the  silent  air — 
A  rustle  as  of  wings,  proclaim  the  approach 
Of  holier  guides  to  take  thee  into  keep. 
Behold  them  gliding  down  the  azure  hill 
Making  the  blue  ambroBial  with  their  light. 
Our  paths  are  here  divided.    I  must  go 
Through  other  ways,  by  other  forms  attended. 
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I  WAScrasKD  on  the  lonely  strand, 
A  setting  sun  shone  brightly  there. 

And  bathed  in  glory  sea  and  land, 
And  streamed  in  beauty  through  the  air ! 

A  playful  breeze  the  waters  curled, 
ToDched  their  light  waves  and  passed  them  by. 

Then  fanned  a  bird  whose  wings  unfurled 
Were  waving  on  the  sunset  sky  ! 

The  bird  had  gone.  The  sun  had  set. 
His  beams  still  tipped  the  hills  and  trees, 

And  flung  a  rainbow  radiance  yet 
On  clouds  reflected  in  the  seas ! 

A  distant  boatman  plied  the  oar. 
All  sparkling  with  its  golden  spray, 

His  voice  came  softened  to  the  shore. 
Then  melted  with  the  dying  day ! 

And  when  the  hist  bright  lines  on  high 
Departed  as  the  twilight  came, 

A  huge  star  showed  its  lone,  sweet  eye 
All  margined  with  a  cloud  of  flame ! 

The  winds  Avere  hushed.    Their  latest  breath 
In  soft,  low  murmurs  died  afar— 


The  rippling  of  the  wave  beneath 
Showed  dancing  there  that  one  bright  star ! 

So  fair  a  scene,  so  sweet  an  hour, 
Were  felt  and  passed.    In  stilly  calm 

They  shed  around  me  beauty's  power, 
Yet  gave  no  peace,  and  brought  no  balm. 

I  was  alone !    I  saw  no  eyes 
With  mine  gaze  on  the  twilight  sea- 
No  heart  returned  my  lonely  sighs- 
No  lips  breathed  sympathy  with  me. 

I  was  alone  !    I  looked  above. 
That  star  seemed  happy  thus  to  lave 

Its  fairy  light  and  glance  of  love 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  wave. 

I  gazed  no  more !    The  blinding  tear 
Rose  from  my^  heart,  and  dimmed  my  sight. 

Had  on»  dear  voice  then  whispered  near. 
That  scene  how  changed ! — That  heart  how  light ! 

My  soul  was  swelling  like  the  sea ! 
Had  thine  eyes  gleamed  there  with  mine  own, 

That  soul  a  mirror  true  to  thee 
On  cv'ry  wave  thyself  had  shown ! 
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"  Mrs.  Goldsbobough*s  party  is  to-night,  is  it 
not?"  said  Mr.  Felby  Smith  to  his  wife;  *'  are  we 
going  my  dear?" 

"  Apropos  of  parties,"  returned  she,  waiving  the 
question ;  "  I  donH  see  bow  we  are  to  get  on  any 
longer  without  giving  one  ourselves." 

"  Why  so,  my  dear?  We  cannot  afford  to  give 
a  party,  and  that  will  be  an  apology  all-sufficient  to 
a  woman  of  Cousin  Sabina*s  sense." 

'*  Cousin  Sabina !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith ;  ''  as  if 
I,  or  any  one  else,  ever  thought  of  going  to  the 
trouble  of  a  party  for  a  plain  old  maid,  like  cousin 
Sabina  Incledon !" 

"  My  dear,  I  wL««h  you  would  not  speak  in  that  way 
of  Cousin  Sabina;  she  is  an  excellent  woman,  of 
superior  mind,  and  manners  to  command  respect  in 
any  society." 

"  That  may  be  your  opinion,  Mr.  Smith,"  answered 
the  lady  tartly ;  "  mine  is  that  a  quiet  old  maid,  from 
somewhere  far  off  in  the  country,  and  with  an  in- 
come of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  would 
not  make  much  of  a  figure  in  our  society.  At  all 
events,  I  sha  n't  make  a  trial  of  it." 

*'  I  thought  you  alluded  to  her  visit  as  making  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  give  a  party,"  said  Mr.  Smith 
meekly ;  "  there  is  no  other  reason,  I  believe." 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  have  some  judgment  in 
such  matters,  Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  we  should,  that  is,  if  we  wish  to  go  to 
parties  for  the  future.  We  have  been  going  to  them 
all  our  lives  without  giving  any,  and  people  will 
grow  tired  of  inviting  us." 

*'  Then,  my  dear,  why  not  make  up  our  minds  to 
stay  at  home.    I  would  rather." 

''  But  /  would  not,  Mr.  Smith.  I  shall  go  to  par- 
ties as  long  as  possible.  My  duty  to  my  children  re- 
quires it." 

Mr.  Smith  opened  his  eyes  as  wide  as  his  timidity 
would  let  him. 

"  My  duty  to  my  children,  I  repeat,"  pursued  she 
with  energy ;  **  they  will  have  to  be  introduced  to 
society." 

"  Not  for  seven  or  eight  years  yet,  any  of  them," 
interposed  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Sooner  or  later,"  continued  the  lady ;  '*  and  how 
IB  that  to  be  done  unless  I  keep  the  footing  which  I 
have  attained — with  trouble  enough,  as  I  only  know, 
and  without  any  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Smith.  If  I  give 
up  parties,  I  may  fall  at  once  into-  the  obscurity  for 
which  you  have  such  a  taste.  People  of  fortune  and 
distinction  can  voluntarily  withdraw  for  a  while, 
and  then  reappear  with  as  much  success  as  ever,  but 
that  is  not  the  case  with  persons  of  our  position." 

"  It  is  only  the  expense  that  I  object  to,  my  dear ; 
my  business  is  so  limited  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 


to  live  in  any  other  than  a  plain,  quiet  way.  The 
cost  of  a  party  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience  Xo 
me." 

"  The  advantages  will  be  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  sacrifices,"  returned  tiie  lady,  softening  a« 
she  saw  her  husband  yielding;.  "  the  loss  will  sood 
be  made  up  to  you  through  an  increase  of  frtend». 
Party-giving  people  are  always  popular." 

Mr.  Smith  saw  that  his  wife  was  determined  to 
carry  her  point,  which  was  nothing  new.  He  had 
learned  to  submit,  and  to  submit  in  silence,  so,  ai)er 
sitting  moodily  for  a  few  minutes,  he  took  up  his  hai 
to  go  to  his  place  of  business. ' 

**  I  knew,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Smith  Bmooihly. 
'•that  you  would  soon  see  the  matter  in  a  proper 
light;  and  now  about  Mrs.  Goldsborough*s  party.  I 
shall  lay  out  yoiff  things  for  you.  I  can  go  with 
some  satisfaction  now  that  I  have  a  prospect  of  sooq 
being  on  equal  terms  with  my  entertainers." 

Mrs.  Smith  walked  round  her  two  small  and  by  no 
means  elegant  rooms,  reassuring  herself  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  her  lamps,  girandoles  and  candlesticks, 
for  she  had  mentally  gone  through  all  her  arrange- 
ments  long  before ;  the  act  of  consulting  her  husband 
being,  generally,  her  last  step  toward  the  under- 
taking of  any  important  project.  She  was  joined  by 
the  object  of  some  of  her  recent  remarks,  Miss  Sa- 
bina Incledon,  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Smith's,  who,  ontil 
within  a  few  days,  had  been  a  stranger  to  her.  She 
was  a  plainly  dressed  person  of  middle  age,  with  an 
agreeable  though  not  striking  countenance,  and  un- 
obtrusive, lady-like  manners. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  going  to  Mrs.  Goldsbo- 
rougb's  to-night,  Cousin  &bina,"  said  Mrs.  Smith; 
"  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  have  sent  an  invitation 
had  she  known  I  had  a  friend  visiting  me." 

"  Not  improbable.  I  do  not,  however,  feel  much 
inclination  just  now  to  go  to  a  party.  Ilad  it  not 
been  for  that,  I  should  have  sent  my  card  to  Mrs. 
Goldsborough  after  my  arrival.  I  met  her  at  the 
springs  last  summer,  and  received  much  politeness 
from^er." 

**  Mrs.  Goldsborough  is  a  very  polite  woman — ver}' 
much  di.^^po^ed  to  be  civil  to  every  one,"  said  Mrs, 
Smith;  "  by  the  bye,"  she  added, "  Pelby  and  I  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  give  a  large  party  ourselves." 

"Indeed?  I  thought  you  were  not  party-giving 
people ;  Cousin  Felby  assured  me  so." 

"  And  never  would  be  if  Pelby  Smith  had  his  own 
way.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not  in  circumstances  to 
entertain  much,  conveniently,  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
firmer  place  in  society,  I  am  always  willing  to  strain 
a  point.  As  to  Pelby,  he  has  so  little  spirit  that  he 
w^ould  as  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder 
as  at  the  lop.    I  can  speak  of  it  without  improprieiy 
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to  you,  as  you  are  his  relation,  not  mine.  He  has 
been  a  perpetual  dng  and  drawback  upon  me,  but, 
notwithstanding,  I  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
Five  or  six  years  ago  we  were  merely  on  speaking 
termjs  with  the  Goldsboroughs,  and  the  Fendletons, 
and  the  Longacres,  and  the  Van  Pelts  and  that  set, 
and  now  I  visit  most  of  them,  and  receive  invitations 
to  all  their  general  parties.  I  have  always  felt 
ashamed  of  not  having  entertained  them  in  return, 
and  now  I  am  resolved  to  do  so,  as  a  favorable  op- 
portunity offers  of  doing  it  advantageously.  I  mean 
the  coming  out  of  Julia  Goldsborough,  Mrs.  Golds- 
borough's  only  daughter.  It  will  be  something  to 
say  that  I  have  given  her  a  party." 

"  Do  the  family  expect  the  compliment  of  you  ?" 
asked  Miss  Incledon,  looking  at  her  in  surprise ;  "  I 
did  not  know  that  you  were  on  such  intimate  terms." 

Mrs.  Smith  smiled  in  conscious  superiority.  '*  Ah, 
Cousin  Sabina  I"  said  she,  "  you  are  very  unsophis- 
ticated. Do  n't  you  know  that  a  party  goes  off  with 
much  more  eeldt  for  being  associated  with  some  name 
of  importance.  Now  Julia  Goldsborough,  from  her 
beauty  and  vivacity,  and  the  fashion  and  fortune  of 
her  family,  is  to  be  the  belle  of  the  season,  and  a 
party  got  up  for  her  must  necessarily  make  a  sensa- 
tion. AH  her  friends,  and  they  are  at  the  head  of 
society,  will  attend  on  her  account,  if  for  nothing 
else,  and  everybody  else  will  be  glad  to  go  where 
thejr  do.  Then  the  Fendletons  and  the  Iiongacres 
and  the  Van  Ftelts,  several  of  them,  will  give  her 
parties— so  it  is  understood— and  it  will  be  worth  an 
effort  to  make  mine  one  of  the  series." 

A  faint  expression  of  sarcastic  humor  passed  over 
the  placid  countenance  of  Miss  Incledon,  but  she 
made  no  comment. 

Mrs.  Pelby  Smith  entered  the  brilliant  rooms  of 
&frs.  Goldsborough  that  night  with  an  elated  spirit, 
seeing  in  herself  the  future  hostess  of  the  fashionable 
throng  there  assembled.  Instead  of  standing  in  a 
corner,  listening  with  unctuous  deference  or  sympa- 
thy to  any  who  chanced  to  come  against  her,  as  was 
her  wont,  proffering  her  fan,  or  her  essence-bottle, 
or  in  some  quiet  way  ministering  to  their  egotism, 
she  now  stepped  freely  forth  upon  the  field  of  action, 
nodding  and  smiling  at  the  young  men  to  whom  she 
might  have  been  at  some  time  introduced;  whisper- 
ing and  jesting  with  some  marked  young  lady,  while 
she  made  an  occ&ion  to  arrange  her  berths  or  her 
ringlets,  and  adding  herself,  as  if  by  accident,  to  any 
trio  or  quartette  of  pre-eminent  distinction.  She 
had  at  length  the  anxiously  desired  opportunity  to 
put  out  her  feelers  at  Mrs.  Goldsborough.  * 

"  What  a  lovely  creature  Julia  has  become,  Mrs. 
Gold>boroagh !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  it  seems  but  a  few 
months  since  she  was  a  little  fairy  only  so  high,  and 
now  8he  is  so  well  grown  and  so  commanding  in 
her  figure !  and  her  manners,  they  are  as  pronounced 
and  distingui  as  if  she  were  twenty-five ;  they  ap- 
pear the  more  remarkable  for  her  sweet,  youthful 
face.  I  have  been  watching  her  the  whole  evening, 
and  seeing  every  one  offering  her  their  tribute,  I  have 
fc^tten  quite  into  the  spirit  of  it  myself.  I  *m  sure 
you  will  smile  at  me,  for  you  well  know  that  I  am 


not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  such  things,  but  I  really 
must  give  her  a  party.  I  have  known  her  so  long, 
ahnost  since  she  could  first  run  about,  and  I  always 
loved  the  little  creature  so  much !  I  feel  as  if  I  have 
almost  a  right  to  be  proud  of  her  myself.  Have  you 
any  engagements  for  the  beginning  of  next  week? 
If  not,  unless  you  positively  forbid  it,  I  shall  send 
out  invitations  at  once." 

'<  You  are  very  kind,  indeed,  Mrs.  Smith,"  said 
Mrs.  Goldsborough,  smiling  cordially^  for  she  was  a 
fond  mother,  and  also  was  full  of  courtesy  and  ami- 
ability; <Mt  will  be  an  unexpected  compliment  to 
Julia.  She  will  be  flattered  that  your  partiality  for 
her  is  as  warm  as  ever.  We  have  no  engagements 
for  the  first  of  next  week.  The  parties  with  which 
my  friends  will  try  to  spoil  Julia  do  not  come  on  so 
soon." 

Her  scheme  having  been  not  unfavorably  received, 
Mrs.  Smith  whispered  it  to  one  and  another,  until  it 
was  known  to  half  the  company  before  they  dis- 
persed that  Miss  Goldsborough  was  to  htfittd  next 
by  Mrs.  Pelby  Smith. 

Our  heroine  ought  to  have  overheard  the  conver- 
sation which  took  place  at  the  late  breakfost  of  Mrs. 
Goldsborough  the  following  morning. 

**  You  could  hardly  guess  whom  you  have  charmed 
into  party  intentions  toward  you,  Julia,"  said  Mrs. 
Goldsborough;  "I  suppose  you  have  not  heard? 
Mrs.  Pelby  Smith." 

'< Defend  me  from  Mrs.  Pelby  Smith!"  laughed 
Julia ;  "  but  are  yon  in  earnest,  mamma?'* 

**  Certainly,  my  dear;  she  told  me  last  night  that 
she  intended  to  give  you  a  party  in  the  beginning  of 
next  week." 

"  That  intolerable,  toadying  Mrs.  Pelby  Smith !" 
exclaimed  young  Frank  Goldsborough;  "I  would 
not  allow  her  to  cover  the  iniquities  of  her  ambition 
with  my  name,  Julia,  if  I  were  you.  Depend  upon 
it,  she  has  some  sinister  design  in  this  thing." 

"I  agree  with  Frank,"  rejoined  Miss  Pendleton, 
Mrs.  Goldsborough's  sister;  *<  such  as  elevating  her- 
self in  society  on  your  shoulders,  Julia,  or  rather 
those  of  your  family." 

'*  Charity,  charity !  you  know  I  do  nH  like  such 
remarks,"  interposed  Mrs.  Goldsborough,  but  with 
little  show  of  severity ;  *•  we  have^o  reason  to  de- 
cide that  Mrs.  Smith  does  not  really  mean  a  kind- 
ness. She  always  seemed  very  fond  of  Julia  when 
a  child." 

<'  And  so  she  would  have  appeared,  mamma,  of 
any  other  that  might  have  happened  to  be  a  grand- 
child of  General  Pendleton  and  Judge  Goldsborough. 
I  had  sense  enough  to  understand  her  even  then. 
She  used  to  call  me  in  on  my  way  to  school,  to 
warm  my  hands,  when  they  did  not  need  it,  and  in- 
quire after  the  health  of  my  mother  and  grandmothers 
and  grandfathers  and  aunts  and  uncles,  and  admire 
my  clothes,  and  wish  her  little  Jane  was  old  enough 
to  run  to  school  with  me,  and  flatter  me  on  the  beauty 
of  my  hair  and  eyes  and  complexion,  in  such  a  way 
that  very  few  children  would  have  been  so  stupid 
as  not  to  have  seen  through  it.  Could  you  not  have 
said  something  to  discourage  the  new  idea,  ma'ma  ?" 
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"  Not  without  rudeness,  Julia,  though,  X  confess, 
I  would  rather  it  could  have  been  done.  Even 
presuming  that  she  is  sincere  in  her  professions  of 
regard,  I  do  not  like  the  thought  of  a  person  in  her 
circumstances  going  to  what  to  her  must  be  serious 
trouble  and  expense  on  our  account.  The  easiest 
way  to  reconcile  myself  to  it  would  be  by  believing 
with  you  all,  that  she  has  some  personal  motive  in  it." 

At  that  same  hour  Mrs.  Smith  was  immersed  in 
her  preliminary  arrangements. 

"  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  write  some  of  the 
invitations.  Cousin  Sabina,"  said  she  to  Miss  Indedon ; 
"  I  am  not  much  in  the  habit  of  writing,  even  notes ; 
and  Pelby,  who  has  not  time  to  attend  to  it,  says  that 
you  write  a  very  pretty  hand.  Here  are  pen  and 
paper  to  make  out  the  list — ^I  will  give  you  the  names. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  all  the  Goldsboroughs  and 
Pendletons,  and  Longacres,  and  Van  Pelts — " 

"  You  forget,"  interrupted  Miss  Indedon,  "  that  it 
is  necessary  to  name  them  individually." 

"  True,  I  had  forgotten— I  have  so  many  things  to 
think  about.  Beginning  with  the  Goldsboroughs— 
Mrs.,  Miss,  and  Mr.;  then  General  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton, Miss  Pendleton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Pendleton ;" 
and  so  Mrs.  Smith  kept  on  in  continuous  nomen- 
clature for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  only  as  she 
came  down  into  the  lower  ranks  of  fashion,  after  a 
regular  gradation,  that  she  hesitated  for  a  moment 
—end  then  her  pauses  grew  longer  and  longer. 

"Perhaps  I  can  assist  your  memory.  Cousin 
Sarah,"  said  Miss  Incledon;  "I  have  seen  several 
of  your  acquaintances,  and  have  heard  of  a  good 
many  more ;  there  is  Mrs.  Wills,  with  whom  you 
were  taking  tea  the  evening  of  my  arrival." 

"  I  have  reflected  upon  that,  and  conclude  that  I 
shall  not  ask  Mrs.  Wills,"  replied  Mrs.  Smith;  "she 
is  a  plain  person,  and  seldom  goes  to  parties,  which 
I  can  make  a  sufficient  excuse  for  leaving  her  out, 
though,  to  be  sure,  she  would  come  to  mine,  if  I 
invited  her ;  and  to  prevent  her  from  being  offended, 
I  shall  send  for  her  a  few  days  after  to  come  socially 
to  tea,  with  a  few  others  of  the  same  set.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  plenty  of  refreshments  left,  and 
it  will,  therefore,  be  no  additional  expense." 

"  Then  Mrs.  Salisbury  and  her  two  daughters,  who 
called  yesterday," 

"I  believe  not;  they  are  not  decidedly  and  ex- 
clusively of  the  first  circle,  though,  as  you  seemed 
to  consider  them,  quite  superior  women — ^very  ac- 
complished and  agreeable.  They  have  not  much 
fortune,  however,  and  have  no  connections  here. 
On  the  whole,  I  do  not  see  that  any  thing  could  be 
gained  by  inviting  the  Salisburys." 

"  I  have  not  your  neighbor,  Mrs.  Streeter  down," 
observed  Cousin  Sabina. 

"No;  I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  having  Mrs. 
Streeter;  she  is  a  good  creature — very  obliging 
when  one  needs  a  neighbor,  in  cases  of  sickness,  or 
the  like,  but  would  be  far  from  ornamental.  I  can 
have  an  excuse  for  omitting  her  in  never  having 
received  an  invitation  from  her — she  does  not  give 
parties.    She  will  be  very  well  satisfied,  I  dare  say. 


if  I  send  her  a  basket  of  fragments  afterward.  Yoo 
most  understand.  Cousin  Sabina,  that  as  this  is  my 
first  party,  I  mean  it  to  be  very  select.'* 

"  Then  you  will  also,  I  presume,  leave  out  Mn. 
Brownell." 

"  By  no  means;  I  calculate  a  great  deal  on  M^^ 
Brownell.  She  has  the  greatest  quantity  of  elegaiit 
china  and  cut-glass,  which  it  will  be  necesssry  for 
me  to  borrow.  My  own  supply  is  rather  limited, 
and  I  must  depend  chiefly  on  my  acquaintances.  Ii 
was  on  that  account  that  I  set  down  the  Greely»^ 
They  have  the  largest  lot  of  silver  forks  and  spooQ< 
of  any  family  I  know--owing,  it  is  whispered,  \v 
their  having,  where  they  came  from,  kept  a  fas^hjoa- 
able  boarding-house.  Also,  you  may  put  down  Mr>. 
Crabbe." 

"  Mrs,  Crabbe?— did  I  not  hear  you  describe  be; 
as  a  very  low  person  ?" 

"  Peculiarly  so  in  her  manners — ^but  what  am  I  to 
do?  I  must  have  persons  to  assist  me;  and  yb%. 
Crabbe  makes  the  most  beautiful  jellies  and  the  most 
delicious  Charlotte-Russe  I  ever  tasted.  She  has  a 
natural  talent  for  all  sorts  of  nice  cookery,  and  wiih 
my  little  experience  in  it,  she  will  be  of  the  greater 
service  to  me.  It  saves  a  great  deal  to  make  every 
thing  except  the  confectionary  at  home;  and  I  sfaaL 
go  at  once  and  ask  Mrs.  Crabbe  if  she  will  prepaie 
the  materials  for  my  fruit-cake,  and  mix  it  up." 

"  You  have  said  nothing  about  your  Aunt  Tomkins, 
of  whom  Cousin  Pelby  has  talked  to  me,  and  of  the 
diflferent  members  o(  her  family— they  are  to  have 
invitations,  of  course?"  suggested  Miss  Incledon. 

"  No — (hat  is — ^I  shall  attend  to  it  myself— I  meaa 
you  need  not  mind;"  and  Mrs.  Smith  hurried  to  the 
door,  beginning  to  perceive  something  she  wouid 
rather  escape  in  the  countenance  and  interrogatories 
of  Cousin  Sabina.  "Bless  me!"  she  exclaimed, 
turning  back,  "  I  almost  forgot — and  what  a  mi>iake 
it  would  have  been !  put  down  Miss  Debby  Coggins; 
I  should  never  have  been  forgiven  if  I  had  neg^lected 
her.  She  has  a  great  many  oddities,  but  she  is  relat<!d 
to  all  the  first  families,  and  one  must  keep  on  her 
right  side.  Have  you  the  name?— Miss  Deborah 
Coggins." 

We  shall  not  follow  Mrs.  Smith  into  the  turmoii 
of  her  preparations,  which  would  have  been  much 
more  wearisome  and  bewildering,  from  her  inex- 
perience in  getting  up  a  large  efltertainment,  had  ii 
not  been  for  the  good  judgment  and  quiet  aetivi:y  <•! 
Miss  Incledon,  and  which  the  night  of  fruition  at  la^t 
terminated. 

All  was  ready,  even  the  lighting  of  the  r<x«n*, 
when  Mrs.  Smith,  before  commencing  her  owa 
toilette,  entered  the  apart^ient  of  her  guest.  ML^ 
Incledon,  who  considered  herself  past  the  time  ot' 
life  for  other  than  matronly  decorations  of  the  person, 
was  laying  out  a  handsome  pelerine,  and  a  tasteful 
cap,  to  wear  with  a  rich,  dark  silk  dress. 

"  My  dear  Cousin  Sabina,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "  do 
help  me  out  of  a  difficulty;  I  have  no  one  to  rera&in 
on  duty  in  the  supper-room,  and  there  certainly 
ought  to  be  some  one  to  sit  there  and  see  that  nothing 
is  disturbed— for  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  silver 
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•here,  mostly  borrowed,  and  with  so  many  rtninge 
jervants  about,  I  feel  uneasy  to  leave  it  a  moment.'' 
'•Are you  not  able  to  get  some  one  for  that  ser- 
vice?" asked  Mi«  Incledon. 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  thought  of  Aunt  Tomkins,  but  the 
truth  i<,  I  could  not  request  her  to  do  it  without 
rttidin^  invitations  to  the  whole  family,  which  I 
concluded  would  not  be  advisable '.  there  are  so  many 
of  them,  and  as  ibey  would  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  rest  of  the  company,  it  seemed  best  not  to  have 
any  of  them.    I  thought,  too,  of  old  Mrs.  Joyce,  who 
■sometimes  does  quilting  and  knitting  for  me,  but  she 
has  a  large  family  of  grandchildren,  some  of  whom 
fhe  always  drags  with  her  when  she  goes  to  where 
Th<»re  i<  any  thing  good  to  eat ;  and  it  would  never 
do  to  have  them  poking  their  fingers  into  the  refresh- 
ment*.   So  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  you  might 
oblige  me.    You  don't  appear  to  care  for  parties, 
snd  a.«  you  would  be  a  stranger  in  the  room,  it  is  not 
'ikely  you  would  have  much  enjo)-ment.    Of  course, 
if  I  believed  you  would  prefer  the  trouble  of  dressing, 
and  taking  your  chance  among  the  company,  I  would 
n*^  a.'*k  it  of  yon." 

Nfi^htng  daunted  by  the  glow  of  indignation  which 
/^ '.Vowed  a  look  of  astonishment  on  the  face  of  Cousin 
Sahina,  she  paused  for  a  reply.  After  a  moment's 
reflect  ic*n.  Miss  Incledon  answered  calmly,  *'Iam 
r-*-ir  gue^t,  Sarah — dispose  of  me  as  you  please;" 
And  returning  her  cap  and  white  gloves  to  their  boxes, 
*be  re'a-Mened  her  wrapper  to  enter  upon  the  office 
a.«5*«igT>ed  to  her. 

The  party  pas«ed  off  with  the  crowding,  crushing, 
a' king:  and  eating  common  to  parties.  The  supper 
w^*  a  hand«ome  one — ^for  Mr.  Smith  wi«ely  decided 
'hut  if  the  thing  must  be  done  at  all,  it  should  be* done 
srell — and  therefore  he  had  hinted  no  restrictions  to 
li-*  'vrife as  tothe  expense.  Many  "  regrets"  had  been 
*•»!♦  in.  but  still  Mrs.  Smith  was  at  the  post  she  bad 
soveted  for  years — ^that  of  receiving  a  fa««hionable 
-s-^mhlage  in  her  own  house;  and  if  her  choicest 
»je^f^  courted  her  notice  as  little  as  they  would  have 
••ne  any  where  else,  she  was  too  much  elated  and 
ri^fered,  and  overheated  to  think  about  it.  One  of 
?r  principal  concerns  was  to  keep  her  eye  on  her 
j-'L-aud,  who,  being  a  shy,  timid  man,  with  very 
?'e  tact,  was  not  much  calculated  for  playing  the 
>--t  on  such  an  occasion.  lie  had,  however,  been 
riu^  better  than  she  expected,  when,  a  little  before 
ij.^^r,  he  wandered  through  the  crowd  to  where  she 
,'•<  «fanding,  for  the  moment,  alone,  and  asked, 
V\'iior«  i**  Cousin  Sabina?" 
-'la  t  be  supper-room.  It  is  necessary  at  such  times 
7.  1  \-e^  some  one  behind  the  scenes,  and  I  had  to 
:  ht?r  to  remain  in  the  supper-room,  to  watch  that 
n-T;*  "^isrent  on  properly;  and,  in  particular,  to  see 
r  D  .*n^  of  the  silver  was  carried  off,  nor  the  refresh- 
=T?*  -wrasted  after  supper." 

L  Tr,  f^oiiih  looked  disturbed,  and  exclaimed,  rather 

I.-.ij<ily,  "Is  it  possible  that  you  could  ask  a 

rr :  an  1  ike  Sabina  Incledon  to  do  such  ^  thing !  one 

3ty    most  respectable  relations,  and  a  visiter  in 

X  v>  a  't  speak  so  loudly.  I  left  out  all  my  own  re- 


lations, and  I  dare  say  they  would,  any  of  them,  have 
looked  as  creditably  as  Sabina  Incledon.  When  we 
have  established  our  own  standing,  Mr.  Smith,  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  ils  to  bring  out  such  people  as 
your  Cousin  Sabina.  To  be  sure,  if  I  had  had  any 
one  to  trust  in  her  place,  I  should  not  have  objected 
at  all  to  her  coming  in." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  turning  away,  when  she  saw,  at 
her  elbow,  Mrs.  Goldsborough  and  Miss  Pendleton, 
who  must  have  overheard  the  conversation.  To  her 
it  was  the  mortification  of  the  evening. 

The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast-table  Mra. 
Smith  was  too  much  occupied  in  descanting  upon 
the  events  of  the  night,  describing  the  dresses,  and 
detailing  the  commendations  on  different  viands  of  the 
supper,  to  notice  that  Miss  Incledon  spoke  but  little, 
and  when  she  did,  with  more  dignity  and  gravity  than 
usual.  On  rising  from  the  table,  she  unlocked  the 
sideboard,  and  taking  from  it  a  basket  of  silver,  she 
said,  "  I  would  thank  you.  Cousin  Sabina,  to  assort 
these  forks  and  spoons  for  me.  It  will  be  something 
of  a  task,  as  they  have  to  go  to  half  a  dozen  different 
places.  When  you  have  got  through  I  will  look  over 
them  to  see  that  all  is  right ;"  and  she  was  hurrying 
off  to  commence  some  of  the  multifarious  duties  of 
the  day. 

*'  Excuse  me,  Sarah,"  said  Mi««s  Incledon ;  "  I  ex- 
pect that  a  carriage  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes  to 
take  me  into  the  country." 

**  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  looking  dis- 
appointed and  somewhat  displeased;  "I  thought  I 
should  have  your  as^ij^tance  in  puttinjcr  away  thmgs — 
I  had  no  idea  of  your  leaving  us  to-day." 

**  You  may  remember  my  telling  you,  Cousin 
Pelby,"  said  Mi>*«»  Incledon,  addressing  Mr.  Smith, 
"that  I  would  be  but  a  few  days  with  you.  I  took 
advantage  of  traveling  in  this  direction  to  renew  our 
old  family  intercourse;  but  the  principal  object  of 
my  journey  was  to  visit  a  very  particular  friend. 
Mrs.  Morgan  SiUh<»e." 

"Mrs.  Morgan  SiUl)ce!"  said  Mrs.  Smith — "arc 
you  not  mistaken,  Coii«in  Snbina  ?  I  presume  you 
mean  Mrs.  Edward  Silfibee.  Mrs.  Murtrnn  Silsbee 
lives  ten  or  twelve  miles  out ;  their  place  is  said  to 
be  magnificent,  and  I  know  that  she  and  her  husband 
drives  a  coach -and- four  on  Mnte  occasions.  Mrs. 
Groldsborough  made  a  splendid  dinner  for  them  a 
short  time  ago.  Mrs.  Edward  Silsbee  I  have  met 
often;  I  didnt  know  that  you  were  acquainted 
wiih  her." 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Edward  Silsbee," 
said  Miss  Incledon,  with  dignity;  "I  mean  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Morgan  Silsbee.  She  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  have  been  under  engagement 
to  her  since  I  met  her  last  summer,  at  the  Springs, 
to  make  this  visit.  I  had  a  note  from  her  last  night, 
written  from  one  of  the  hotels,  saying  that  she  would 
stop  for  me  this  morning  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock — 
your  party  preventing  her  from  calling  in  person." 

Had  a  halo  suddenly  appeared  aroimd  the  head  of 
Cou«in  Sabina,  Mrs.  Smith  could  hardly  have 
changed  her  countenance  and  manner  more  mark- 
edly.   "  If  I  had  only  known  it,"  she  exclaimed. 
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"  how  gratified  I  should  have  been  to  have  had  an 
invitation,  with  my  card,  sent  to  her,  and  to  have 
had  her  at  my  party.  But,  surely,  Cousin  Sabioa, 
you  will  soon  return  to  us  ?" 

"  I  shall  certainly  pass  through  town  on  my  way 
homeward,  but  will  stop  at  a  boarding-house,"  said 
Miss  Indedon. 

The  conscious  Mrs.  Smith  reddened  violently,  but 
was  relieved  by  the  interruption  of  a  handsome 
carriage,  though  not  the  coach-and-four,  st<^ping 
before  her  house.  Miss  Indedon  stepped  to  the 
parlor-door,  to  answer  the  footman,  who  inquired 
for  her. 

"  Mrs.  Morgan  Silsbee's  compliments,  ma'am," 
said  the  man,  "and  the  carriage  is  at  your  service 
whenever  you  are  ready.  We  are  to  take  her  up  at 
Mrs.  Goldsborough's,  where  she  got  out  to  wait 
for  you." 

It  took  but  a  moment  for  Cousin  Sabina  to  re- 
appear bonneted  and  shawled,  and  to  have  her 
baggage  put  on  the  carriage.  Then  kindly  bidding 
Mr.  Smith  farewell,  she  gave  her  hand  to  his  wife, 
escaping  the  embrace  in  preparation  for  her,  end 
was  rapidly  driven  away. 

"  You  see  there  are  some  persoas  who  can  appre- 
ciate Cousin  Sabina,"  said  Mr.  Smith;  and  afraid  to 
wait  for  a  reply,  he  hastened  to  his  place  of  business. 

''And  so  Cousin  Sabina  is  the  friend  of  Mrs. 
Morgan  Silsbee,  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Goldsborough!" 
said  Mrs.  Smith  to  herself,  while  a  series  of  not  very 
satisfactory  reflections  ran  through  her  mind.  But 
her  attention  was  claimed  by  other  things.  What 
with  putting  away  and  distributing  the  fragments  of 
the  feast,  washing  and  sending  home  table-furniture, 
gathering  up  candle  ends,  and  other  onerous  duties, 
the  day  wore  on.  At  last,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
wit^  aching  head  and  wearied  limbs,  she  sat  down 
in  her  rocking-chair  in  the  dining-room  to  rest.  A 
ring  at  the  door-bell  soon  disturbed  her.  **  Say  I  'm 
engaged,  unless  it  is  some  person  very  particular," 
said  she  to  the  servant. 

"It  is  Miss  Debby  Coggins,  ma'am,"  said  the 
colored  girl,  returning,  with  a  grin;  "I  let  her  in, 
because  she 's  very  partic'lar." 

Miss  Deborah  Coggins,  from  being  connected  in 
some  way  or  other  with  each  of  the  great  families 
of  the  town,  and  having  money  enough  not  to  be 
dependent  on  any  of  them,  was  what  is  called  a 
privileged  character — a  class  of  individuals  hard  to 
be  endured,  unless  they  possess  the  specific  virtue  of 
good-nature,  to  which  Miss  Debby  had  no  claim. 
She  talked  without  ceasing,  and  her  motto  was  to 
speak  "  tlie  truth,  the  whole  t^uth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth."  She  was  of  a  thin  figure,  always  dressed 
in  rusty  black  silk,  which  must  sometimes  have 
been  renewed  or  changed,  though  no  one  could  ever 
tell  when,  and  a  velvet  bonnet,  of  the  same  hue, 
with  a  peculiar  lateral  fiare,  which,  however,  was 
really  made  to  look  something  like  new  once  every 
three  or  four  years.  She  wore  a  demi-wreath  of 
frizzly,  flaxen  curls  clo^e  above  her  shaggy  eye- 
brows, which  were  of  the  same  color ;  and  her  very 
long,  distended  nose  was  always  filled  with  snuflT, 


which  assisted  in  giving  a  trombone  sound  to  as 
harsh  a  voice  as  ever  passed  through  the  lips  of  a 
woman. 

She  had  drawn  up  the  blinds,  and  opened  the  sash 
of  the  windows  when  Mrs.  Smith  entered  the  from 
parlor.  "  How  *re  you  this  evening,  Mrs.  Smith?" 
said  she,  in  answer  to  the  bland  welcome  she  re- 
ceived; "  I  was  just  telling  your  black  girl  that  if 
you  ever  should  happen  to  have  a  party  again,  »be 
should  open  the  rooms  and  have  the  air  changed 
better  the  next  day ;  and  as  you  are  not  used  to  such 
things  yourself,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  let  you 
know  it,  too.  I  raised  the  windows  myself.  Now/ 
she  added,  "  the  room  is  too  cold  to  sit  in,  and  I  woald 
prefer  going  to  your  dining-room,  or  wherever  yoa 
were  when  I  came  in." 

"Certainly,  certainly,  Miss  Debby,"  said  Mr»- 
Smith,  marshaling  the  way. 

"  Stop !"  said  Miss  Debby,  <<  I  want  to  take  a  look 
at  your  wall  paper— I  never  noticed  it  before.  I 
can't  say  I  like  your  taste ;  though,  no  doubt,  yon 
took  it  for  the  sake  of  economy — ^ugly  papers  some- 
times go  very  cheap." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  I  assure  you,  Miss 
Debby,"  began  Mrs.  Smith,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  it  *8  of  no  consequence,"  interrupted  Miss 
Debby, "  only  I  heard  Matilda  Shipley  say  yesterday, 
that  there  would  be  no  use  in  dressing  much  for  Mrs. 
Pelby  Smith's  party,  as  her  low  rooms,  virith  their 
dingy,  dirt-colored  paper,  could  never  be  lighted 
up  to  make  any  one  look  well." 

Mrs.  Smith  cleared  her  throat,  but  said  nothing, 
recollecting  by  this  time  that  all  retort  or  expIaiM' 
tion  was  lost  upon  Miss  Deborah  Coggins.  To 
change  the  subject  she  remarked,  "How  disappointed 
I  was  at  your  not  coming  last  night,  my  dear  Miss 
Debby — one  of  the  friends  I  most  wished  to  see." 

"  I  have  been  rather  sorry  myself  that  I  did  not 
come,  since  I  heard  that  the  party  turned  out  better 
than  could  have  been  expected.  I  supposed  that  there 
would  have  been  a  great  many  here  that  I  did  not 
know,  and  that  my  own  set,  mostly,  would  have 
stayed  away,  like  myself,  not  caring  much  to  meet 
them." 

"  What  an  idea,  Miss  Debby!  there  was  scarcely 
one  in  the  room  that  you  did  not  know.  My  com- 
pany was  very  select." 

"  So  I  was  told  to-day.  Mrs.  William  Van  Peh 
said  that  you  had  invited  every  body  that  would 
not  thank  you,  and,  as  she  had  been  told,  had  left 
out  those  that  had  the  best  right  to  expect  invita- 
tions. I  should  like  to  have  had  a  share  of  the 
supper,"  continued  Miss  Debby.  "  I  heard  that  yo« 
had  worried  yourself  nearly  to  death  preparing  it,  and 
that  it  was  really  good,  considering  that  you  were 
not  used  to  such  things.  Young  John  Pendleton  said 
that  it  made  him  some  little  amends  for  being  forced 
to  go  to  a  place  where  he  made  a  mistake  every 
time  he  addressed  his  entertainers  and  called  them 
Joneses." 

Sorely  wincing  as  Mrs.  Smith  was,  she  did  not 
forget  Miss  Debby's  notoriety  for  foIIowing^  dose 
upon  the  heels  of  a  party  for  a  share  of  the  good 
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things  left    Accordiogly,  she  opened  her  sideboard,' 
and  produced  a  choice  variety  of  her  store. 

"  I  suppose  it  13  too  late  to  get  some  of  the  ice 
cream  ?"  said  Miss  Debby,  losing  no  time  in  attacking 
what  was  set  before  her ;  "  you  have  used  it,  or  let 
the  ice  run  out,  I  dare  say?— though,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  care 
to  have  any  of*  it,  for  old  Mrs.  Longacre  told  me 
that  what  she  got  was  bitter,  from  being  made  partly 
of  milk,  she  supposed,  that  had  been  burnt  in 
boiling." 

This  was  more  than  Mrs.  Smilh  could  stand.  "  It 
is  totally  erroneous !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  used  none 
but  the  purest  cream,  and  that  without  boiling;  I 
don't  know  how  the  old  lady  could  have  made  such 
a  mistake,  unless  it  was  that  she  got  some  of  the 
almond,  which,  perhaps,  had  too  much  of  the  bitter^ 
almond  favor  for  her  taste." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  and  she  said  that  she  did  not  venture 
to  taste  the  Charlotte-Russe,  fearing  it  might  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  but  sponge>cake  and  custard, 
without  jelly  or  whipped  cream.  But  if  i(  was  all 
like  this,  nobody  could  complain  of  it ;"  and,  absorbed 
in  the  gratification  of  her  palate.  Miss  Debby  gave 
her  auditor  a  few  minutes  respite. 

"  Tour  party,  on  the  whole,  made  something  of  a 
talk,  Sirs.  Smilh,"  she  resumed. 

Mrs.  Smith  bowed  and  smiled,  taking  the  obser- 
valioD  fur  a  compliment. 

"I  was  out  making  calls  the  day  the  invitations 
went  round.  You  know  making  calls  is  a  business 
with  me,  when  I  undertake  it.  I  conunence  directly 
aiter  breakfast,  and  keep  on  till  night,  eating  my 
dinner  wherever  I  suppose  dinner  chances  to  be 
ready.  Well,  the  first  I  heard  of  your  intentions 
was  from  Mrs.  Harvey,  who  said  she  wondered  you 
could  think  yourself  under  obligations  to  give  a  party 
to  Julia  Goldsborough,  though,  to  be  sure,  like  some 
'jther  of  your  devices,  she  supposed  that  was  only  a 
r.'««;  and  she  was  surprised  that  the  Goldsborougfas 
were  willing  to  be  cat's  paws  to  help  you  along  in 
society.'" 

Mrs.  Smith's  face  grew  as  red  as  the  ban  hon  paper 
she  was  nervously  twisting. 

"That  Mois  to  Mrs.  Nicolas  and  me,"  pursued 
Miss  Debby ;  "  and  Mrs.  Kicolas  wondered  how  upon 
earth  the  Pelby  Smiths  could  afford  to  give  a  party 
ftt  all.  She  concluded  that  you  would  have  to  live 
on  bacon  and  potatoes  for  the  remainder  of  the 
^eaion,  to  retrieve  the  cost,  and  would  have  to  turn 
ihat  changeable  silk  of  yours  the  third  time." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  what  people  say,"  observed 
Mr«.  Smith,  with  a  distorted  smile. 

"I  know  you  don't,  or,  at  least,  that  you  don't 
resent  any  thing  toward  persons  of  such  standing  as 
those  two,  or  I  would  not  have  repeated  the  conver- 
sation. But,  is  it  true,  that  you  had  some  trouble  to 
set  the  party  out  of  your  husband  ?" 

"  Mr.  Smith  and  I  always  act  in  concert,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith,  looking  dutiful. 

"Do  you?  well,  that's  a  happy  thing.    I  under- 
'lood  quite  the  contrary,  though,  that  you  always 
carried  the  day,  from  what  Mrs.  Joe  Culpepper  said. 
14 


I  was  at  her  house  when  your  invitation  came  in, 
and  after  she  had  epened  it,  she  exclaimed,  with  her 
sly  laugh,  "  Only  think,  Miss  Debby,  that  mancEu- 
vring,  pushing  Mrs.  Pelby  Smilh  has  at  last  worried 
her  poor  husband  into  giving  a  party !"  and  from  the 
way  she  pitied  Mr.  Smith,  I  inferred  she  must  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  if  you  did  not  wield  a 
pretty  high  hand,  he  would  not  be  quite  such  a  man 
of  wax  as  he  seems." 

Had  Miss  Debby  been  any  thing  less  than  a  rela- 
tion in  common  to  the  "  Goldsboroughs,  the  Pen- 
dletons,  the  Longacres,  and  the  Van  Pelts,"  Mrs. 
Smith  would  have  been  tempted  to  request  her  to 
leave  the  house;  but  as  it  was,  her  policy  taught  her 
to  endure  whatever  Miss  Debby  might  choose  to 
inflict.  So  she  leaned  back  hopelessly  in  her  chair, 
while  the  old  lady  snapped  and  cracked  a  plate  of 
candied  fruits  with  a  vigor  of  which  her  teeth  looked 
incapable. 

*'  Had  you  any  of  your  borrowed  things  broken  ? — 
for  I  heard  that  you  had  to  borrow  nearly  every 
thing,"  resumed  her  torturer. 

''Not  any  thing  at  all  but  two  or  three  plates, 
which  can  easily  be  replaced,"  replied  Mrs.  Smith, 
not  knowing  what  next  Xo  expect  on  that  point.  But 
Miss  Debby  tacked  about. 

"  I  believe,"  said  she,  "  you  had  a  visiter  staying 
with  you  for  a  few  days?" 

"Yes— a  cousin  of  Mr.  Smith's — Miss  Sabina 
Incledon— " 

"That's  the  name,"  interrupted  Miss  Debby, 
nodding;  *'the  person  that  went  out  home  with  Mrs. 
Morgan  Silsbee,  this  morning,  I  presume?" 

"The  same,"  replied  Mrs.  Smith,  feeling  her  con- 
sequence looking  up;  "Cousin  Sabina  is  a  very  par- 
ticular friend  of  Mrs.  Morgan  Silsbee,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  been  soliciting  the  visit." 

"Then,  surely,  she  could  not  have  been  the  person 
you  set  to  watching  the  kitchen  and  supper-room  I 
Susan  Goldsborough  and  Lydia  Pendleton  were 
talking  about  it,  and  repeating  to  each  other  what 
they  overheard  of  a  conversation  between  yourself 
and  your  husband,  who  seemed  greatly  shocked 
that  you  had  done  it.  Susan  Gold:>borough  re- 
marked that  if  she  had  known  that  you  had  so  little 
sense  as  to  undervalue  such  a  woman  in  that  way,  or 
so  little  feeling  and  good-breeding  as  to  violate  the 
la^'s  of  common  hospitality  and  politeness  so  grossly, 
she  would  assuredly  have  declined  the  party  for  Julia 
when  you  propos'ed  it  to  her." 

Mrs.  Smith  had  grown  quite  pale,  and  could  only 
answer  tremulously,  "What  a  misconstruction! — 
dear  me — it  was  Cousin  Sabina's  wisb— how  strange 
a  mistake." 

"It  certainly  is  strange  if  they  were  so  mistaken, 
and  stranger  still  that  a  woman  of  so  much  dignity, 
and  so  accustomed  to  society  as  Miss  ^cledon, 
should  have  preferred  watching  your  servants  to 
taking  her  proper  place  among  your  guests.  I  thought 
to  myself  whilst  they  were  talking,  that  it  seemed 
hardly  consistent  with  your  usual  way  of  doing 
things,  to  put  upon  such  duty  a  person  who  in  all 
probability  would  soon  be  Mrs.  Colonel  Raynor,  and 
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the  aunt  of  Mrs.  Morgan  Silsbee.  I  should  n't  wonder 
if  the  match  came  off  in  a  month."* 

*' Cousin  Sabina  likely  to  be  married  in  a  month! — 
and  to  Colonel  Raynor!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith, 
startled  out  of  her  usual  tact,  and  her  lips  growing 
yet  bluer. 

"Bless  me!  didn't  you  know  the  story?"  said 
Miss  Debby,  in  her  turn  looking  surprised;  "they 
met  last  summer  at  the  Springs,  and  the  colonel  was 
so  pleased  with  her  impretending  good  sense,  ex- 
cellent principles,  and  superior  mental  cultivation, 
that  he  proposed  to  her  before  she  went  away.  She 
deferred  her  answer  until  she  and  his  children  should 
have  become  acquainted.  You  know  he  is  a 
widower  with  three  daughters— two  of  them  married. 
She  has  been  in  correspondence  ever  since  with 
Mrs.  Morgan  Silsbee,  the  colonel's  niece,  who  has 
been  trying  to  make  the  match,  and  who,  that  her 
cousins  may  meet  her,  has  insisted  upon  the  present 
visit.  They  are  lively  young  women,  the  daughters, 
whom  she  cannot  fail  to  like,  and  as  they  know  how 
to  appreciate  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Incledon,  there 
ia  no  doubt  of  the  marriage  taking  place.  It  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  you,  Mrs.  Smith ;  the  connection 
will  do  more  for  you  than  a  dozen  parties.  And 
such  a  charming  place  as  you  will  have  to  visit ! 
The  colonel  lives  like  a  prince,  and  at  only  a  few 
hour's  drive  from  here.  You  can  go  there  in  the 
summer  with  your  children,  and  meet  a  constant  run 
of  company  more  choice  than  at  a  watering-place, 
and  all  without  any  expense.  When  your  cousin 
comes  back  to  town,  be  sure  to.  let  me  know,  that  I 
may  call  upon  her.    Susan  Goldsborough  is  fretted 


enough  that  she  was  not  apprised  of  her  being  here, 
and  so  are  some  of  the  Longacres ;  they  blame  yoo 
with  it  all." 

Mrs.  Smith  did  not  attempt  to  reply,  and  Mw 
Debby  rose  to  go. 

"It  is  getting  late,"  said  she,  "  and  I  must  walk. 
If  you  have  no  objection  I  will  take  .those  slices  of 
fruit  and  almond  cake,  and  a  paper  of  candied  frcil 
and  hon  bona  with  me — and  perhaps  you  can  spare 
some  more  Malaga  grapes— or  could  you  send  them 
home  for  me  by  one  of  your  servants?  I  should  bkr 
to  stop  at  Susan  Goldsborougfa's  to  tell  her  that  yoo 
knew  nothing  about  the  good  fortune  in  prospect  for 
your  cousin,  and  it  is  probable  she  will  wish  me  to 
stay  for  tea." 

Mrs.  Smith  restrained  herself  until  she  had  esoorteil 
her  visiter  to  the  door,  and  then  returning  to  her 
rocking-chair,  she  indulged  in  a  fit  of  weeping  that 
looked  very  much  like  hysterics.  Her  most  pro- 
minent thought  was,  "  If  I  had  only  given  the  party 
to  Cousin  Sabina!" 

This  she  had  ample  opportunity  to  reiterate— fcr 
time  proved  to  her  that  the  prime  object  of  her  grand 
effort  had  failed — ^those  who  comprised  her  select 
party  never  including  her  in  any  of  theirs.  Motp 
particularly  did  it  recur  to  her,  when,  some  months 
afterward,  Mrs.  Colonel  Raynor,  though  she  some- 
times stopped  to  exchange  a  few  kindly  words  with 
Mr.  Smith  at  his  place  of  boainess,  evaded  every 
invitation  to  his  dwelling,  while  she  went  the  ronnds 
of  sumptuous  feting  among  the  Goldsboroughs,  Pen- 
dletons,  Longacres  9l  Co. 


SPIRIT-VOICES. 
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"  Hast  thoa  beard  ever  a  spirit- voice, 

As  in  morning's  hour  it  stole 
Speaking  to  thee  from  the  home  of  its  choice. 

Deep  in  the  unfathomed  soul : 
Telling  of  things  that  the  ear  hath  not  heard, 

Neither  the  mind  conceived ; 
Bringing  a  halm  in  each  gentle  word 

Unto  the  heart  bereaved  ?" 

O,  I  have  heard  it  in  days  of  the  spring, 

When  gladness  and  joy  were  rife. 
'Twas  a  voice  of  hope,  that  came  whispering 

Its  story  of  strength  and  life. 
It  told  me  that  seasons  of  vigor  and  mirth 

Follow  the  night  of  pain ; 
And  the  heaven-bom  soul,  like  the  flowers  of  earth, 

Withers,  to  live  again ! 

"  Hast  thon  heard  ever  a  spirit-voiee, 

At  the  sanny  hoar  of  noon ; 
Bidding  the  sonl  in  its  light  rejoie^ 

For  the  darkness  cometh  soon : 
Telling  of  blouoms  that  early  bloom 

And  as  early  pine  and  fade ; 
And  the  bright  hopes  that  must  find  a  tomb 

In  the  dark,  approaching  shade?" 


Yes,  I  have  heard  it  in  summer's  hour. 

When  the  year  was  in  its  strength  : 
'T  was.  a  voice  of  fiiith,  and  it  spoke  w^ith  pow?T 

Of  joys  thnt  shall  come  at  length. 
It  told  how  the  holy  and  beautiful  gain 

Fruition  of  peace  and  love  ; 
And  the  blest  ones,  freed  from  this  world  of  pain, 

Flourish  and  ripen  above. 

*'  Hast  thou  heard  ever  a  spirit-voiee, 

At  the  solemn  noon  of  night, 
When  the  fair  visions  of  memory  rise 

Robed  in  their  fancied  light. 
When  the  loved  forms  that  are  cold  and  dead 

Pass  in  their  train  sad  and  slow; 
And  the  waking  soul,  from  its  pleasures  fled, 

Turns  to  its  prescui  wo?"     . 

Oft  have  I  heard  it  when  day  was  o*er ; 

And  the  welaome  tones  I  knew : 
Like  the  voices  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

The  Beautiful  and  the  True. 
And  it  turned  my  thoughts  to  that  blissful  time 

Wlien  ceaseth  cold  winter's  breath  \ 
When  the  free  spirit  shall  seek  that  clime 

Where  there  is  no  more  death. 


THE    ISLETS    OF    THE    GULF; 

OR,  ROSE  BITDD. 

Ay,  now  I  am  in  Arden :  the  more  fool 

I:  when  I  was  at  home  1  wa«  in  a  better  plaoe ;  Imt 

Traveleri  must  be  content.    As  You  laui  It. 

■T   TfiX  AVnOE  OV  "PaOT,»'  "m«D  moVU,''  "two  ASXIBALa,"  "WIH«.Ain>-WXHa,"  "  MILBI  WALUMftrOBB/' itc 
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PART  xvn. 

The  tmstii^t  heart's  repose,  the  paradise 
Of  home,  with  all  its  lores,  doth  fate  allow 
The  crown  of  glory  onto  woman^s  brow. 

Mas.  HiMARs. 

It  has  again  become  necessary  to  advance  the 
time ;  and  we  shall  take  the  occasion  thus  oflered  to 
make  a  few  explanations  touching  certain  events 
which  have  been  pds^ed  over  withotu  notice. 

The  reason  why  Capt.  Mull  did  not  chase  the 
yawl  of  the  brig  in  the  Foughkeepsie  herself,  was 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  his  own  boats  that  were 
endeavoring  to  regain  the  sloop-of-war.  It  would 
not  have  done  to  abandon  them,  inasmuch  as  the 
men  were  so  much  exhausted  by  the  pull  to  wind- 
ward, that  when  they  reached  the  vessel  all  were 
relieved  from  duty  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  other  boats  were  hoisted  in,  or  run 
up,  the  ship  filled  away,  stood  out  of  the  passage  and 
ran  down  t j  join  the  cutter  of  Wallace,  which  was 
endeavoring  to  keep  its  position,  as  much  as  possible, 
by  making  short  tacks  under  close-reefed  luggs. 

Spike  had  been  received  on  board  the  sloop-of-war, 
sent  into  her  sick  bay,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon  and  his  assistants.  From  the  firbt,  these 
gentlemen  pronounced  the  hurt  mortal.  The  wounded 
man  was  insensible  most  of  the  time,  until  the  ship 
had  beat  up  and  gone  into  Key  West,  where  he  was 
transferred  to  the  regular  hospital,  as  has  already 
been  mentioced. 

The  wreckers  went  out  the  moment  the  news  of 
the  calamity  of  the  Swash  reached  their  ears.  Some 
went  in  quest  of  the  doubloons  of  the  schooner,  and 
others  to  pick  up  any  thing  valuable  that  might  be 
discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stranded  brig. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  not  much  was  ever  ob- 
tained from  the  briganline,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sjars,  the  sails,  and  a  little  rigging;  but,  in  the 
end,  the  schooner  was  raised,  by  means  of  the  chain 
Spike  had  placed  aroimd  her,  the  cabin  was  ransacked, 
and  the  doubloons  were  recovered.  As  there  was 
no  one  to  claim  the  money,  it  was  quietly  divided 
among  the  conscientious  citizens  present  at  its  re- 
visiting <<  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,''  making  gold 
plenty. 


The  doubloons  in  the  yawl  would  have  been  lost 
but  for  the  sagacity  of  Mulford.  He  too  well  knew 
the  character  of  Spike  to  believe  he  would  quit  the 
brig  without  taking  the  doubloons  with  him.  Ac- 
quainted with  the  boat,  he  examined  the  little  locker 
in  the  stern-sheets,  and  found  the  two  bags,  one  of 
which  was  probably  the  lawful  property  of  Capt. 
Spike,  while  the  other,  in  truth,  belonged  to  the 
Mexican  government.  The  last  contained  the  most 
gold,  but  the  first  amounted  to  a  siun  that  our  young 
mate  knew  to  be  very  considerable.  Rose  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  sex  of  Jack  Tier  since  their 
own  marriage ;  and  he  at  once  saw  that  the  claims  to 
the  gold  in  question,  of  this  imcouth  wife,  who  was 
so  soon  to  be  a  widow,  might  prove  to  be  as  good  in 
law,  as  they  imquestionably  were  in  morals.  On 
representing  the  facts  of  the  case  to  Capt.  Mull  and 
the  legal  functionaries  at  Key  West,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  relinquish  this  money  to  the  heirs  of  Spike, 
as,  indeed,  they  must  have  done  imder  process,  there 
being  no  other  claimant.  These  doubloons,  however, 
did  not  amount  to  the  full  price  of  the  flour  and  powder 
that  composed  the  cargo  of  the  Swash.  The  cargo  had 
been  purchased  with  Mexican  funds ;  and  all  that  Spike 
or  his  heirs  could  claim,  was  the  high  freight  for 
which  he  had  undertaken  the  delicate  office  of  trans- 
porting those  forbidden  articles,  contraband  of  war, 
to  the  Dry  Tortugas. 

Mulford  by  this  time  was  high  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  on  board  the  Foughkeepsie.  He 
had  frankly  explained  his  whole  connection  witH 
Spike,  not  even  attempting  to  conceal  the  reluctance 
he  had  felt  to  betray  the  brig  after  he  had  fully  ascer- 
tained the  fact  of  his  commander's  treason.  The 
manly  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  now  brought 
in  contact  entered  into  his  feelings,  and  admitted  that 
it  was  an  office  no  one  could  desire,  to  turn  against 
the  craf)  in  which  he  sailed.  It  is  true,  they  could 
not  and  would  not  be  traitors,  but  Mulford  had  stopped 
far  short  of  this ;  and  the  distinction  between  such  a 
character  and  that  of  an  informer  was  wide  enough 
to  satisfy  all  their  scruples. 

Then  Rose  had  the  greatest  success  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Foughkeepsie.  Her  youth,  beauty, 
and  modesty,  told  largely  in  her  favor ;  and  the  simple. 
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womanly  affection  she  unconsciously  betrayed  in 
behalf  of  Harry,  touched  the  heart  o(  every  observer. 
When  the  intelligence  of  her  aunt's  fate  reached  her, 
the  sorrow  she  manifested  was  so  profound  and  nat  ural , 
that  every  one  sympathized  wiih  her  grief.  Nor  would 
she  be  satisfied  unless  Mulford  would  consent  to  go  in 
search  of  the  bodies.  The  latter  knew  the  hopeless- 
ness of  such  an  excursion,  but  he  could  not  refuse  to 
comply.  He  was  absent  on  that  melancholy  duty, 
therefore,  at  the  moment  of  the  scene  related  in  our 
last  chapter,  and  did  not  return  until  aAer  that  which 
we  are  now  about  to  lay  before  the  reader.  Mrs. 
Budd,  Biddy,  and  all  of  those  who  perished  after  the 
yawl  got  clear  of  the  reef,  were  drowned  in  deep 
water,  and  no  more  was  ever  seen  of  any  of  them ; 
or,  if  wreckers  did  pass  them,  they  did  not  stop  to 
bury  the  dead.  It  was  difierent,  however,  with  those 
who  were  first  sacrificed  to  Spike's  selfishness. 
They  were  drowned  on  the  reef,  and  Harry  did 
actually  recover  the  bodies  of  the  Senor  Monte- 
falderon,  and  of  Josh,  the  steward.  They  had  washed 
upon  a  rock  that  is  bare  at  low  water.  He  took  them 
both  to  the  Dry  Tortugas,  and  had  them  interred 
along  with  the  other  dead  at  that  place.  Don  Juan 
was  placed  side  by  side  with  his  unfortunate  country- 
man, the  master  of  his  equally  unfortunate  schooner. 
While  Harry  was  absent  and  thus  employed, 
Hose  wept  much  and  prayed  more.  She  would  have 
felt  herself  almost  alone  in  the  world,  but  for  the 
youth  to  whom  she  had  so  recently,  less  than  a  week 
before,  plighted  her  faith  in  wedlock.  That  new  tie, 
it  is  true,  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  counteract 
many  of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  her  situation;  and 
she  now  turned  to  it  as  the  one  which  absorbed 
most  of  the  future  duties  of  her  life.  Still  she 
missed  the  kindness,  the  solicitude,  even  the  weak- 
nesses of  her  aunt ;  and  the  terrible  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Budd  had  perished,  made  her  shudder  with 
horror  whenever  she  thought  of  it.  Poor  Biddy,  too, 
came  in  for  her  share  of  the  regrets.  This  faithful 
creature,  who  had  been  in  the  relict's  service  ever 
since  Rose's  infancy,  had  become  endeared  to  her, 
in  spite  of  her  uncouth  manners  and  confused  ideas, 
by  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  and  the  singular  truth  of 
her  feelings.  Biddy,  of  all  her  family,  had  come 
alone  to  America,  \eiying  behind  her  not  only 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  parents  living.  Each  year 
^id  she  remit  to  the  last  a  moiety  of  her  earnings,  and 
many  a  half-dollar  that  had  come  from  Rose's  pretty 
little  hand,  had  been  converted  into  gold,  and  for- 
warded on  the  same  pious  errand  to  the  green  island 
of  her  nativity.  Ireland,  unhappy  country !  at  this 
moment  what  are  not  the  dire  necessities  of  thy  poor ! 
Here,  from  the  midst  of  abundance,  in  a  land  that  God 
has  blessed  in  its  productions  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  wants,  a  land  in  which  famine  was  never 
known,  do  wc  at  this  moment  hear  thy  groans,  and  1  isten 
to  tales  of  suffering  that  to  us  seem  almost  incredible. 
In  the  midit  of  these  chilling  narratives,  our  eyes 
fall  on  an  appeal  to  the  English  nation,  that  appears 
in  what  it  is  the  fashion  of  some  to  term  the  first 
journal  of  Europe  (!)  in  behalf  of  thy  sufiering  people. 
A  worthy  appeal  to  the  charity  of  England  seldom 


fails ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  one  sentiment  of  th^« 
might  have  been  altered,  if  not  spared.  The  English 
are  asked  to  be  ^'/orgetftd  of  the  past,"  and  to  come 
forward  to  the  relief  of  their  8ufi*ering  fellow-subjects. 
We  should  have  written  "  mitidful  of  the  past,^  in 
its  stead.  We  say  this  in  charity,  as  well  as  in  truth. 
We  come  of  English  blood,  and  if  we  claim  to  share 
in  all  the  ancient  reno^ii  of  that  warlike  and  en- 
lightened people,  we  are  equally  bound  to  share  in 
the  reproaches  that  original  misgovemmeat  has 
inflicted  on  thee.  In  this  latter  sense,  then,  thoci 
hast  a  right  to  our  sympathies,  and  they  are  not 
withheld. 

As  has  been  already  said,  we  now  advance  the 
time  eight-and-forty  hours,  and  again  transfer  the 
scene  to  that  room  in  the  hospital  which  was  occupied 
by  Spike.  The  approaches  of  death,  during  the  interval 
just  named,  had  been  slow  but  certain.  The  surgeons 
had  announced  that  the  woimded  man  could  not  pos- 
sibly survive  the  coming  night;  and  he  himself  ku3 
been  made  sensible  that  his  end  was  near.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Stephen  Spike,  con- 
scious of  his  vigor  and  strength,  in  command  of  his 
brig,  and  bent  on  the  pursuits  of  worldly  gains,  or 
of  personal  gratification,  was  a  very  different  person 
from  him  who  now  lay  stretched  on  his  pallet  in  the 
hospital  of  Key  West,  a  dying  man.  By  the  side  of 
his  bed  still  sat  his  strange  nurse,  less  peculiar  in 
appearance,  however,  than  when  last  seen  by  the 
reader. 

Rose  Budd  had  been  mmistering  to  the  imgainly 
externals  of  Jack  Tier.  She  now  wore  a  cap,  thus 
concealing  the  short,  gray  bristles  of  hair,  and  lending 
to  her  countenance  a  little  of  that  softness  'which  t» 
a  requisite  of  female  character.  Some  attention  had 
also  been  paid  to  the  rest  of  her  attire ;  and  Jack  wv, 
altogether,  less  repulsive  in  her  exterior  than  when, 
unaided,  she  had  attempted  to  resume  the  proper  garb 
of  her  sex.  Use  and  association,  too,  had  contributed 
a  little  to  revive  her  woman's  nature,  if  "we  may  m 
express  it.  and  she  had  begun,  in  particular,  to  feel 
the  sort  of  interest  in  her  patient  which  vre  all  come 
in  time  to  entertain  toward  any  object  of  our  especial 
care.  We  do  not  mean  that  Jack  had  absolutely  ever 
cea«ed  to  love  her  husband ;  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
such  had  not  literally  been  the  case;  on  the  contrary, 
her  interest  in  him  and  in  his  welfare  had  never 
ceased,  even  while  she  saw  his  vices  and  detested 
his  crimes ;  but  all  we  wish  to  say  here  is,  that  she 
was  gelling,  in  addition  to  the  long-enduring  feelings 
of  a  wife,  some  of  the  interest  of  a  nurse. 

During  the  whole  time  which  had  elapsed  between 
Jack's  revealing  her  true  character,  and  the  moment 
of  which  we  are  now  writing.  Spike  had  not  ooce 
spoken  to  his  wife.  Of^en  had  she  caught  his  eye* 
intently  riveted  on  her,  when  he  would  turn  them 
away,  as  she  feared,  in  distaste ;  and  once  or  twice 
he  groaned  deeply,  more  like  a  man  who  suflered 
menial  than  bodily  pain.  Still  the  patient  did  Dot 
speak  once  in  all  the  time  mentioned.  We  should 
be  representing  poor  Jack  as  possessing  more  philo- 
sophy, or  le^s  feeling,  than  the  truth  would  warrant, 
were  we  to  say  she  was  not  hurt  at  thb  conduct  in 
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her  husband  On  the  contrary,  she  feit  it  deeply ;  and 
more  than  once  it  had  so  far  subdued  her  pride,  as  to 
cause  her  bitterly  to  weep.  This  shedding  of  tears, 
however,  was  of  service  to  Jack  in  one  sense,  for  it 
had  the  effect  of  renewing  old  impressions,  and  in  a 
certain  way,  of  reviving  the  nature  of  her  sex  within 
her — a  nature  which  had  been  sadly  weakened  by 
her  past  life. 

But  the  hour  had  at  length  come  when  this  long 
and  painful  silence  was  to  be  broken.  Jack  and  Rose 
were  alone  with  the  patient,  when  the  last  again 
spoke  to  his  wife. 

"Molly— poor  Molly!"  said  the  dying  man,  bis 
voice  continuing  full  and  deep  to  the  last,  "  what  a 
sad  time  you  must  have  had  of  it  aAer  I  did  you 
that  wrong!" 

"It  is  hard  upon  a  woman,  Stephen,  to  turn  her 
out,  helpless,  on  a  cold  and  selfish  world,"  answered 
Jack,  simply,  much  too  honest  to  affect  reserve  she 
did  not  feel. 

"  It  was  hard,  indeed;  may  God  forgive  me  for  it, 
as  I  hope  you  do,  Molly." 

No  answer  was  made  to  this  appeal;  and  the 
invalid  looked  anxiously  at  his  wife.  The  last  sat  at 
her  work,  which  had  now  got  to  be  less  awkward  to 
her,  with  her  eyes  bent  on  her  needle,  and  her  counte- 
nance rigid,  and,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  discern^  her 
feelings  unmoved. 

"  Your  husband  speaks  to  you.  Jack  Tier,"  said 
Rose,  pointedly. 

"  May  yours  never  have  occasion  to  speak  to  you. 
Rose  Budd,  in  the  same  way,"  was  the  solemn 
answer.  **1  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  ever  was  as 
comely  as  you,  or  that  yonder  poor  dying  wretch  was 
a  ilarry  Mulford  in  his  youth;  but  we  were  young 
and  happy,  and  respected  once,  and  loved  each  other; 
yet  you  see  what  its  all  come  to !" 

Rose  was  silenced,  though  she  had  too  much  tender- 
ness in  behalf  of  her  own  youthful  and  manly  bride- 
groom to  dread  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  had  over- 
taken poor  Jack.  Spike  now  seemed  disposed  to 
say  something,  and  she  went  to  the  side  of  his  bed, 
followed  by  her  companion,  who  kept  a  little  in  the 
back-ground,  as  if  unwilling  to  let  the  emotion  she 
really  felt  be  seen,  and,  perhaps,  conscious  that  her 
ungainly  appearance  did  not  aid  her  in  recovering 
the  lost  afiections  of  her  husband. 

"  I  have  been  a  very  wicked  man,  I  fear,"  said 
Spike,  earnestly. 

"There  are  none  without  sin,"  answered  Rose. 
'^Race  your  reliance  on  the  mediation  of  the  Son 
oi  God,  and  sins  even  far  deeper  than  yours  may  be 
pardoned." 

The  captain  stared  at  the  beautiful  speaker,  but 
self-indulgence,  the  incessant  pursuit  of  worldly  and 
selfish  objects  for  forty  years,  and  the  habits  of  a  life 
into  which  the  thought  of  God  and  the  dread  here- 
after never  entered,  had  encased  his  spiritual  being  in 
a  sort,  of  brazen  armor,  through  which  no  ordinary 
blow  of  conscience  could  penetrate.  Still  he  had 
fearful  glimpses  of  recent  events,  and  his  soul, 
hanging  as  it  was  over  the  abyss  of  eternity,  was 
troubled. 
14* 


"  What  has  become  of  your  aunt  ?"  half  whispered 
Spike — "my  old  captain's  widow.  She  ought  to  be 
here ;  and  Don  Wan  Montezuma— where  is  he  ?" 

Rose  turned  aside  to  conceal  her  tears — but  do 
one  answered  the  questions  o(  the  dying  man.  Then 
a  gleaming  of  childhood  shot  into  the  recollection  of 
Spike,  and,  cksping  his  hands,  he  tried  to  pray. 
But,  like  others  who  have  lived  without  any  com- 
munication with  their  Creator  through  long  lives  of 
apathy  to  his  existence  and  laws,  thinking  only  of 
the  present  time,  and  daily,  hourly  sacrificing  prin- 
ciples and  duty  to  the  narrow  interests  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  now  found  how  hard  it  is  to  renew  com- 
munications with  a  being  who  has  been  so  long 
neglected.  The  fault  lay  in  himself,  however,  for 
a  gracious  ear  was  open,  even  over  the  death-bed  of 
Stephen  Spike,  could  that  rude  spirit  only  bring  itself 
to  ask  for  mercy  in  earnestness  and  truth.  As  his 
c(»npanions  saw  his  struggles,  they  left  him  for  a 
few  minutes  to  his  own  thoughts. 

"  Molly,"  Spike  at  length  uttered,  in  a  faint  tone, 
the  voice  of  one  conscious  of  being  very  near  his 
end,  "  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  Molly.  I  know 
you  must  have  had  a  hard,  hard  time  of  it." 

"  It  is  hard  for  a  woman  tounsex herself,  Stephen; 
to  throw  off  her  very  natur',  as  it  might  be,  and  to 
turn  man." 

"  It  has  changed  you  sadly — even  your  speech  is 
altered.  Once  your  voice  was  soft  and  womanish- 
more  like  that  of  Rose  Bodd's  than  it  is  now." 

"I speak  as  them  speak  among  whom  I've  been 
forced  to  live.  The  forecastle  and  steward's  pantry, 
Stephen  Spike,  are  poor  schools  to  send  women  to 
I'arn  language  in." 

"  Try  and  forget  it  all,  poor  Molly !  Say  to  me,  so 
that  I  can  tear  you,  *I  forget  and  forgive,  Stephen.' 
I  am  afraid  God  will  not  pardon  my  sins,  which 
begin  to  seem  dreadful  to  me,  if  my  own  wife  refuse 
to  forget  and  forgive,  on  my  dying  bed." 

Jack  was  much  mollified  by  this  appeal.  Her  mterest 
in  her  offending  husband  had  never  been  entirely  ex- 
tinguished. She  had  remembered  him,  and  often 
with  woman's  kindness,  in  all  her  wanderings  and 
sufferings,  as  the  preceding  parts  of  our  narrative 
must  show ;  and  though  resentment  had  been  mingled 
with  the  grief  and  mortification  she  felt  at  finding 
how  much  he  still  submitted  to  Rose's  superior 
charms,  in  a  breast  as  really  generous  and  humane  as 
that  of  Jack  Tier's,  such  a  feeling  was  not  likely  to 
endure  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  like  that  she  was  now 
called  to  witness.  The  muscles  of  her  countenance 
twitched,  the  hard-looking,  tanned  face  began  to  lose 
itsstemness,  and  every  way  she  appeared  like  one  pro- 
fotmdly  disturbed. 

"Turn  to  Him  whose  goodness  and  marby  may 
sarve  you,  Stephen,"  she  said,  in  a  milder  and  more 
feminine  tone  than  she  had  used  now  for  years,  making 
her  more  like  herself  than  either  her  husband  or 
Rose  had  seen  her  since  the  commencement  of  the 
late  voyage;  "my  sayin'  that  I  forget  and  forgive 
cannot  help  a  man  on  his  death-bed." 

"It  will  settle  my  mind,  Molly,  and  leave  me  freer 
to  turn  my  thoughts  to  God." 
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Jack  was  much  affected ;  more  by  the  countenance 
and  manner  of  the  BufTerer,  perhaps,  than  by  his 
words.  She  drew  nearer  to  the  side  of  her  husband's 
pallet,  knelt,  took  his  hands,  and  said  solemnly, 

"  Stephen  Spike,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I 
do  forgive  you ;  and  I  shall  pray  to  God  that  he  will 
pardon  your  sins  as  freely  and  more  marcifully  than 
I  now  pardon  all,  and  try  to  forget  all  that  you  have 
done  to  me." 

Spike  clasped  his  hands,  and  again  he  tried  to  pray; 
but  the  habits  of  a  whole  life  are  not  to  be  thrown  off 
at  will ;  and  he  who  endeavors  to  regain,  in  his  ex- 
tremity, the  moments  that  have  been  lost,  will  find, 
in  bitter  reality,  that  he  has  been  heaping  mountains 
on  his  own  soul,  by  the.mere  practice  of  sin,  which 
were  never  laid  there  by  the  original  fall  of  his  race. 
Jack,  however,  had  disburthened  her  spirit  of  a  load 
that  had  long  oppressed  it,  and,  burying  her  face  in 
the  rug,  she  wept. 

"I  wish,  Molly,"  said  the  dying  man,  several 
minutes  later,  "I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  brig. 
Until  I  got  that  craft,  no  thought  of  wronging  human 
being  ever  crossed  my  mind." 

"  It  was  the  Father  of  Lies  that  tempts  all  to  do 
evil,  Stephen,  and  not  the  brig  which  caused  the 
sins." 

**I  wish  I  could  live  a  year  longer— ow/y  one 
year ;  that  is  not  much  to  ask  for  a  man  who  is  not 
yet  sixty." 

"It  is  hopeless,  poor  Stephen.  The  surgeons  say 
you  cannot  live  one  day." 

Spike  groaned;  for  the  past,  blended  fearfully  with 
the  future,  gleamed  on  his  conscience  with  a  bright- 
ness that  appalled  him.  And  what  is  that  future, 
which  is  to  make  us  happy  or  miserable  through  an 
endless  vista  of  time  ?  Is  it  not  composed  of  an  exist- 
ence, in  which  conscience,  released  from  the  delu- 
sions and  weaknesses  of  the  body,  sees  all  in  its  true 
colors,  appreciates  all,  and  punishes  all  ?  Such  an 
existence  would  make  every  man  the  keeper  of  the 
record  of  his  own  transgressions,  even  to  the  most 
minute  exactness.  It  would  of  itself  mete  out  per- 
fect justice,  since  the  sin  would  be  seen  amid  Its  ac- 
companying facts,  every  aggravating  or  extenuating 
circumstance.  Each  man  would  be  strictly  punished 
according  to  his  talents.  As  no  one  is  without  nin, 
it  makes  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  indispensable, 
and,  in  its  most  rigid  interpretaion,  it  exhibits  the 
truth  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  in  the  clearest  colors. 
The  soul,  or  conscience,  that  can  admit  the  necessary 
degree  of  faith  in  that  atonement,  and  in  admitting, 
feds  its  efficacy,  throws  the  burthen  of  its  own  trans- 
gressions away,  and  remains  forever  in  the  condition 
of  ita  original  existence,  pure,  and  consequently 
happy. 

"We  do  not  presume  to  lay  down  a  creed  on  this 
mighty  and  mysterious  matter,  in  which  all  have  so 
deep  an  interest,  and  concerning  which  so  very 
small  a  portion  of  the  human  race  think  much,  or 
think  with  any  clearness  when  it  does  become  the 
subject  of  their  passing  thoughts  at  all.  We  too  well 
•know  our  own  ignorance  to  venture  on  dogmas  which 
it  has  probably  been  intended  that  the  mind  of  man 


should  not  yet  grapple  with  and  comprebead.  To 
return  to  our  subject. 

Stephen  Spike  was  now  made  to  feel  Uie  incubus- 
load,  which  perseverance  in  sin  heaps  on  the  breast 
of  the  reckless  offender.  What  vras  the  most 
grievous  of  all,  his  power  to  shake  oflT  this  dead 
weight  was  diminished  in  precisely  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  burthen  was  increased,  the  moral 
force  of  every  man  lessening  in  a  very  just  rati*' 
to  the  magnitude  of  his  delinquencies.  Bitterly 
did  this  deep  offender  strug^e  with  his  conscience, 
and  little  did  his  half-unsexed  wife  know  how  to 
console  or  aid  him.  Jack  had  been  superficially 
instructed  in  the  dogmas  of  her  faith,  in  childbo-^d 
and  youth,  as  most  persons  are  instructed  in  "w-hat 
are  termed  Christian  communities— had  been  made 
to  learn  the  Catechism,  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  and  the 
Creed— and  had  been  left  to  set  up  for  herself  on  ihi* 
small  capital,  in  the  great  concern  of  hiunan  exist- 
ence, on  her  marriage  and  entrance  on  the  active 
business  of  life.  When  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  passed  the  last  twenty  years  is  remembered,  no 
one  can  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Jack  was  of  little 
assistance  to  her  husband  in  his  extremity.  Rose 
made  an  effort  to  administer  hope  and  consolation, 
but  the  terrible  nature  of  the  struggle  she  witnessed, 
induced  her  to  send  for  the  chaplain  of  the  Pougfa- 
keepsie.  This  divine  prayed  with  the  dying  man  ; 
but  even  he,  in  the  last  moments  of  the  sufferer,  was 
little  more  than  a  passive  but  shocked  witnes  zi 
remorse,  suspended  over  the  abyss  of  eternity  in 
hopeless  dread.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  revolting  scene,  but  simply  add  that  cur>e«. 
bla.sphemy,  tremulous  cries  for  mercy,  agonized 
entreaties  to  be  advised,  and  sullen  defiance,  were 
all  strangely  and  fearfully  blended.  In  the  mid^  of 
one  of  these  revolting  paroxysms  Spike  breathed 
his  last.  A  few  hours  later  his  body  was  interred  in 
the  sands  of  the  shore.  It  may  be  well  to  say  in  this 
place,  that  the  hurricane  of  1846,  which  is  known  t<j 
have  occurred  only  a  few  months  later,  swept  off  ibe 
frail  covering  and  that  the  body  was  washed  a\(-ay 
to  leave  its  bones  among  the  wrecks  and  relics  of 
the  Florida  Reef. 

Mulford  did  not  return  from  his  fruitless  expe- 
dition in  quest  of  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Budd,  untL 
after  the  death  and  interment  of  Spike.  As  nothing 
remained  to  be  done  at  Key  West,  he  cmd  Rose  ac- 
companied by  Jack  Tier,  took  passage  for  Charleston 
in  the  first  convenient  vessel  that  offered.  Two  day? 
before  they  sailed,  the  Poughkeepsie  went  out  to 
cruise  in  the  gulf,  agreeably  to  her  general  order*. 
The  evening  previously  Capt.  Mull,  Wallace,  and 
the  chaplain,  passed  with  the  bridegroom  and  bride, 
when  the  matter  of  the  doubloons  found  in  the  boat 
was  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  Jack  Tier  should 
have  them;  and  into  her  hands  the  bag  was  now 
placed.  On  this  occasion,  to  oblige  the  ofitcenii. 
Jack  went  into  a  narrative  of  all  she  had  seen  and 
suffered,  from  the  moment  when  abandoned  by 
her  late  husbund  down  to  that  when  she  found  him 
again.  It  was  a  strange  account,  and  one  filled  with 
surprising  adventures.    In  most  of  the  vessels  in 
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vrhich  she  had  served,  Jack  had  acted  in  the  steward's 
department,  though  she  had  frequently  done  duly  as 
a  fore-mast  hand.  In  strength  and  skill  she  admitted 
that  she  had  often  failed;  but  in  courage,  never. 
Having  been  given  reason  to  think  her  husband  was 
reduced  to  serving  in  a  vessel  of  war,  she  had  shipped 
on  board  a  frigate  bound  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
had  actually  mode  a  whole  cruise  as  a  ward-room 
boy  on  that  station.  While  thus  employed  she  had 
met  with  two  of  the  gentlemen  present ;  Capt.  Mull 
and  Mr.  Wallace.  The  former  was  then  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  frigate,  and  the  latter  a  passed-midship- 
man;  and  in  these  capacities  both  had  been  well 
known  to  her.  As  the  name  she  then  bore  was  the 
same  as  that  under  which  she  now  "  hailed,"  these 
officers  were  soon  made  to  recollect  her,  though  Jack 
was  no  longer  the  ligfat^  trim-built  lad  he  had  then 
appeared  to  be.  Neither  of  the  gentlemen  named  had 
made  the  whole  cruise  in  the  ship,  but  each  had 
been  promoted  and  transferred  to  another  craft,  after 
being  Jack's  shipouito  rather  more  than  a  year. 
This  information  gpeatly  facilitated  the  affair  of  the 
doubloon?. 

From  Charleston  the  travelers  came  north  by  rail- 
road. Harry  made  several  stops  by  the  way,  in 
order  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  his  beautiful  young 
bride  from  dwelling  too  much  on  the  fate  of  her  aunt. 
He  knew  that  home  would  revive  all  these  recollec- 
tions painfully,  and  wished  to  put  off  the  hour  of 
their  return,  until  time  had  a  little  weakened  Rose's 
regrets.  For  this  reason,  he  passed  a  whole  week  in 
Washington,  though  it  was  a  season  of  the  year  that 
the  place  is  not  in  much  request.  Still,  Washington 
is  scarce  a  town,  at  any  season.  It  is  much  the 
fashion  to  deride  the  American  capital,  and  to  treat 
it  as  a  place  of  very  humble  performance  with  very 
sounding^  pretensions.  Certainly,  Washington  has 
very  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  great  European 
capital,  but  few  as  these  are,  they  are  more  than  be- 
long to  any  other  place  in  this  country.  We  now 
allude  to  the  distineiive  characterii»tics  of  a  capital, 
and  not  to  a  mere  concentration  of  houses  and  shops 
within  a  given  space.  In  this  last  respect,  Washing- 
ton is  much  behind  fifty  other  American  towns, 
even  while  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  republic 
which  possesses  specimens  of  architecture,  on  a 
scale  approaching  that  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
edifices  of  the  old  world.  It  is  totally  deficient  in 
churches,  and  theatres,  and  markets ;  or  those  it  does 
possess  are,  in  an  architectuKal  sense,  not  at  allabove 
the  level  of  village  or  country-town  pretensions, 
but  one  or  two  of  its  national  edifices  do  approach 
the  irfagnifioenoe  and  grandeur  of  the  old  world.  The 
new  Treasury  Buildings  are  unquestionably,  on  the 
score  of  size,  embellishments  and  finish,  the  Ameri- 
can edifice  that  comes  nearest  to  first  class  architec- 
ture'on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Capitol 
comes  next,  though  it  can  scarce  be  ranked,  rela- 
tiTely,  as  high.  As  for  the  White  House,  it  is  every 
way  sufficient  for  its  purposes  and  the  institutions ; 
and  now  that  its  grounds  are  finished,  and  the  shrub* 
bery  and  trees  begin  to  tell,  one  sees  about  it  some- 
thing that  is  not  unworthy  of  its  high  uses  and  origiiL 


Those  grounds,  which  so  long  lay  a  reproach  to  the 
national  taste  and  liberality,  are  now  fast  becoming 
beautiful,  are  already  exceedingly  pretty,  and  give 
to  a  structure  that  is  destined  to  become  historical, 
having  already  associated  with  it  the  names  of  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Jackson,  and  Quincy  Adams,  together 
with  the  ci  polloi  of  the  later  Presidents,  an  efitoureige 
that  is  suitable  to  its  past  recollections  and  its  present 
purposes.  They  are  not  quite  on  a  level  with  the 
parks  of  London,  it  is  true ;  or  even  with  the  Tuile- 
ries,  or  Luxembourg,  or  the  Boboli,  or  the  Villa  Reale, 
or  fifty  more  grounds  and  gardens,  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, that  might  be  mentioned;  but,  seea  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  they  adorn  the  building 
they  surround,  and  lend  to  the  whole  nei^borhood  a 
character  of  high  civilization,  that  no  other  place  in 
America  can  show,  In  precisely  the  same  form,  or  to 
the  same  extent. 

This  much  have  we  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
White  House  and  its  precincts,  because  we  took  oc- 
casion, in  a  former  work,  to  berate  the  narrow- 
minded  parsimony  which  left  the  grounds  of  the  White 
House  in  a  condition  that  was  discreditable  to  the 
republic.  How  far  our  philippic  may  have  hastened 
the  improvements  which  have  been  made,  is  more 
than  we  shall  pretend  to^  say,  but  having  made  the 
former  strictures,  we  are  happy  to  have  an  occasion 
to  say  (though  nearly  twenty  yean  have  intervened 
between  the  expressions  of  the  two  opinions)  that 
they  are  no  longer  merited. 

And  here  we  will  add  another  word,  and  that  on  a 
subject  that  is  not  sufficiently  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  a  people,  who,  by  position,  are  unavoidably  pro- 
vincial. We  invite  those  whose  gorges  rise  at  any 
stricture  on  any  thing  American,  and  who  fancy  it  is 
enough  to  belong  to  the  great  republic  to  be  great  in 
itself,  to  place  themselves  in  front  of  the  State  De- 
partment, as  it  now  stands,  and  to  examine  its  di- 
mensions, material  and  form  with  critical  eyes ;  then 
to  look  along  the  adjacent  Treasury  Buildings,  to 
fancy  them  completed,  by  a  junction  w^ith  new  edi- 
fices of  a  similar  construction  to  contain  the  depart- 
ment of  state ;  next  to  fancy  similar  works  com- 
pleted for  the  two  opposite  departments ;  after  which, 
to  compare  the  past  and  present  with  the  future  as 
thus  finished,  and  rememlier  how  recent  has  been 
the  partial-improvement  which  even  now  exists.  If 
this  examination  and  comparison  do  not  show,  di- 
rectly to  the  sense  of  sight,  how  much  there  was  and 
is  to  criticise,  as  put  in  contrast  with  other  countries, 
we  shall  give  up  the  individuals  in  question,  as  too 
deeply  dyed  m  the  provincial  wool  ever  to  be 
whitened.  The  present  Trinity  church,  New  York, 
certainly  not  more  than  a  third  class  European 
church,  if  as  much,  compared  with  its  village-like 
predecessor,  may  supply  a  practical  homily  of  the 
same  degree  of  usefulness.  There  may  be  those 
among  us,  however,  who  fancy  it  patriotism  to  main- 
tain that  the  old  Treasury  Buildings  were  quite  equal 
to  the  new,  and  of  these  intense  Americans  we  cry 
their  mercy ! 

Rose  felt  keenly  on  reaching  her  late  aunt's  very 
neat  dwelling  in  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York.    But 
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the  manly  tenderness  of  Mulford  \ns  a  great  sup- 
port to  her,  and  a  little  time  brought  her  to  think  of 
that  weak-minded,  but  welUmeaning  and  affectionate 
relative,  with  gentle  regret,  rather  than  with  grief. 
Among  the  connections  of  her  young  husband,  she 
found  several  females  of  a  class  in  life  certainly 
equal  to  her  own,  and  somewhat  superior  to  the  latter 
in  education  and  habits.  As  for  Harry,  he  very  gladly 
passed  the  season  with  his  beautiful  bride,  though  a 
fine  ship  was  laid  down  for  him,  by  means  of  Rose's 
fortune,  now  much  increased  by  her  aunt's  death, 
and  he  was  absent  in  Europe  when  his  son  was  born ; 
an  event  that  occurred  only  two  mouths  since. 

The  ^wash,  and  the  shipment  of  gimpowder,  were 
thought  of  no  more  in  the  good  town  of  Manhattan. 
This  great  emporium — we  beg  pardon,  this  great 
commercial  emporium — ^has  a  trick  of  forgetting ;  con- 
densing all  interests  into  those  of  the  present  moment. 
It  is  much  addicted  to  believiog  that  which  never  had 
an  existence,  and  of  overlooking  that  which  is  oc- 
curring directly  ujider  its  tiosc.  So  marked  is  this 
tendency  to  forgetfulness,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  some  of  the  Maohattanese  pretend  that 
our  legend  is  nothing  but  a  fiction,  and  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Molly,  Capt.  Spike,  and  even  of  Eiddy 
J^oon.    But  we  know  them  too  well  to  mind  what 


they  say,  and  shall  go  on  and  finish  our  narrative  m 
our  own  way,  just  as  if  there  were  no  such  ravea- 
throated  commentators  at  all. 

Jack  Tier,  still  known  by  that  name,  lives  in  the 
family  of  Capt.  Mulford.  She  is  fieist  losing  the  tas 
on  her  face  and  hand^,  and  every  day  is  improving 
in  appearance.  She  now  habitually  wears  her  pro- 
per attire,  and  is  dropping  gradually  into  the  feelii^ 
and  habits  of  her  sex.  She  never  can  become  what 
she  once  vras,  any  more  than  the  blackamoor  can  be- 
come white,  or  the  leopard  change  his  spote ;  but  sIk 
is  no  longer  revolting.  She  has  lefl  off  chewing  and 
smoking,  having  found  a  refuge  in  snuff.  Her  hair 
is  permitted  to  grow,  and  is  already  turned  up  witt 
a  comb,  though  constantly  concealed  beneath  a  cap. 
The  heart  of  Jack,  alone,  seems  unaltered.  Tlie 
strange,  tiger-like  afiection  that  she  bore  for  Spike, 
during  twenty  years  of  abandonment,  has  disappeared 
in  regrets  for  his  end.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  most  si£- 
cere  attachment  for  Hose,  in  which  the  little  boy, 
since  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  is  becoming  & 
large  participator.  This  child  Jack  is  beginning  u 
love  intensely;  and  the  doubloons,  well  invested, 
placing  her  above  the  feeling  of  dependence,  she  is 
likefy  to  end  her  life,  once  so  errant  and  disturbed, 
in  tranquillity  and  a  home-like  happiness. 


THE    BELLE. 
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8ks  Stands  before  the  mirror—she  is  fair, 

And  sofl  the  light  within  her  beaming  eyes, 
Bat  unshed  tears  are  slowly  gathering  there, 

Like  passing  clottds  that  float  o'er  summer  skies ; 
Her  cheek  is  wan,  as  blanched  by  thoughts  of  pain, 

And  on  her  snowy  brow  a  shadow  sleeps : 
Are  such  surpassing  gifts  bestowed  in  vain  ?^ 

The  pale,  sad  beauty  turns  aside  and  weeps ! 

Long,  long  in  anguish  flows  the  baraing  tide- 
Dark  storms  of  feeling  sweep  across  her  breast- 
In  loneliness  there  needs  no  mask  of  pride- 
To  nerve  the  sonl,  and  veil  the  heart's  jinrest, 
Amid  the  crowd  her  gUuices  brightly  beam, 

Her  smiles  with  undimmed  lustre  sweetly  shine  : 
The  haunting  visions  of  life's  fevered  dream 
The  cold  and  careless  seek  not  to  divine. 

Night  after  night  unheeded  glides  away 

>Mid  mirth  and  music,  flattery's  whispered  tone. 
Her  dreary  penance— ever  to  be  gay, 

Yet  longing,  oh !  how  oft— to  be  alone ; 
But  when  all  other  hearts  seek  needful  rest, 

And  heavy  sleep  the  saddest  eyelids  close, 
Her  dreams  arc  those  the  wretched  only  know, 

As  memory  o'er  her  soul  its  shadow's  throw. 

Friends  that  had  shared  her  girlhood's  happier  day, 
And  forms  now  mingling  with  the  dust  arise. 

The  early  loved  recalled  with  pensive  tears, 
Though  once  in  pride  half  scorned  and  lightly  prized  ; 


Fair  pictured  scenes  long  vanished  from  her  sight, 
Soft  tones  of  songs/md  voices  loved  of  yore. 

And  words  of  tenderness  and  looks  of  light, 
And  fresh  young  hopes  that  bloom  for  her  no  more. 

But  this  one  hour  has  crowned  in  deep  despair 

The  many  soTro\v8  of  life's  galling  chain, 
Yet  mid  those  sighs  that  rend  her  aehing  soul 

The  heart's  wild  straggle  is  not  felt  in  vain, 
For  she  has  turned  to  Him  whose  smile  can  cheer 

The  darkened  mind  and  hopes  lost  light  reveal. 
And  learns  to  feel  'mid  trembling  doubt  and  fear — 

That  Hx  whose  power  can  wound  is  strong  to  heal 

While  loftier  thoughts  to  nobler  purpose  given 

Than  those  long  wasted  amid  faridon's  glare, 
And  deep  resolves  the  future  shall  be  fraii^bt 

With  holy  deeds,  her  eanesl  mnsbigs  share- 
Though  in  the  dance  her  step  no  more  may  gUide, 

The  glittering  circle  miss  iu  chosen  queen,  * 
Around  the  vacant  place  a  closing  tide 

Will  leave  no  record  where  her  form  was  seen. 

But  where  the  widow's  tear-drop  may  be  dried^ 

And  where  the  orphan  wanders  sad  and  lone, 
Where  poverty  its  grieving  head  may  hide, 

Will  breathe  the  music  of  her  voice's  tone ; 
And  if  her  face  was  blest  with  beauty  rare 

'Mid  gilded  sighs  and  worldly  vanity. 
When  heavenly  peace  has  left  its  impress  there 

Its  loveliness  from  earthly  stain  is 'free. 
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PART  I. 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  Abbe  G had  a  room  in 

some  dark  corner  of  a  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Seine,  or 
Rue  de  la  Harpe — which  of  the  two  it  was  I  really 
I'urget.  At  any  rate,  the  hotel  was  very  old,  and  the 
street  out  of  which  I  used  to  step  into  its  ill-paved, 
triangular  court,  was  very  narrow,  and  very 
dirty. 

At  the  end  of  the  court,  farthest  from  the  heavy 
gateway,  was  the  box  of  the  concierge ^  who  was  a 
brisk  little  shoemaker,  forever  bethwacking  his  lap- 
stone.  If  I  remember  right,  the  hammer  of  the  little 
cordonnicr  made  the  only  sound  I  used  to  hear  in  the 
court ;  for  though  the  house  was  full  of  lodgers,  I 
Dever  saw  two  of  them  together,  and  never  heard 
them  talking  across  the  court  from  the  upper  win- 
dows, even  in  mid-summer. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  describe  accurately  all  the  windings 
of  the  corridor  which  led  to  the  abbe's  door.  I  re- 
member that  the  first  part  was  damp  and  low,  and 
aAer  it  I  used  to  mount  a  crazy  stone  staircase,  and 
at  the  top  passed  through  a  passage  that  opened  on 
one  side  upon  a  narrow  court ;  then  there  was  a  little 
wicket  of  iron,  which,  when  it  turned,  tinkled  a  bell. 
Sometimes  the  abbe  would  hear  the  bell,  and  open  his 
door  down  at  the  end  of  the  corridor ;  and  sometimes 
a  lodger,  who  occupied  a  room  looking  into  the  last- 
mentioned  court,  would  draw,  slyly,  a  comer  of  his 
curtain,  and  peep  out,  to  see  who  was  passing. 
Sometimes  I  would  loiter  myself  to  look  down  upon 
the  lower  windows  in  the  court,  or  to  glance  up  at 
story  resting  above  story,  and  at  the  peaked  roof, 
and  dot  of  a  Icop-hole  at  the  top. 

A  single  small  door  opened  into  the  court,  and 
occasionally  an  old  woman,  or  bustling,  shabbily- 
dressed  man  would  shufRc  across  the  pavement ;  the 
faces  at  the  windows  seemed  altogether  sordid  and 
erer)'-day  faces,  so  that  I  came  to  regard  the  quarters 
of  the  abbe,  notwithstanding  the  quaint-fashioned 
windows  and  dim  stairway,  and  suspicious  quiet,  a 
very  matter  of  fact,  and  so,  very  uninteresting 
neighborhood. 

As  the  abbe  and  myself  passed  out  sometimes 
together  through  the  open-sided  corridor,  I  would 
point  into  the  court,  and  ask  who  lived  in  the  little 
room  at  the  top. 

"  Ahj  rnon  cher^  I  do  not  know,"  the  abbe  would  say. 

Or,  "  who  lives  in  the  comer,  with  the  queer 
narrow  window  and  the  striped  curtain  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  tnon  ehsr." 

Or,  "whose  is  the  little  window  with  so  many 


broken  panes,  and  an  old  placard  pinned  against 
the  frame  ?" 

"  Ah,  who  knows !  perhaps  a  chrffottier,  or  a  shop- 
man, or  perhaps — "  and  the  abbe  lifled  his  finger, 
and  shook  his  head  expressively,  and  continued, 

"  It  is  a  strange  world  we  live  in,  mon  amiV 

What  could  the  abbe  mean?  I  looked  up  at  the 
window  again ;  it  was  small,  and  the  panes  were  set 
in  rough  metal  casing;  it  was  high  up  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  floor.  I  could  see  nothing  through  but  the 
dirty  yellow  placard. 

'*  Is  it  in  the  same  hotel  with  you?"  said  I. 

"  Mafoi,  I  do  not  know." 

I  tried  to  picture  satisfactorily  to  my  own  mind 
the  appearance  of  the  chamber  to  which  the  little 
window  belonged.  Small  it  must  be,  I  knew,  for  in 
that  quarter  few  were  large  even  upon  the  first  floor, 
and  looking  upon  the  street.  Dirty,  too,  it  should 
surely  be,  and  comfortless,  and  tenanted  by  misery, 
or  poverty,  or  sin,  or,  very  likely,  all  together. 
Possibly  some  miserly  old  wretch  lived  there,  needing^ 
only  a  little  light  to  count  up  his  hoard,  and  caring 
little  for  any  intrusive  wind,  if  it  did  not  blow  away 
his  treasure.  I  fancied  I  cotild  see  him  running  over 
the  tale  of  his  coin  by  a  feeble  rushlight— squat, 
perhaps,  on  the  dirty  tile-floor— then  locking  his  box, 
and  placing  it  carefully  under  the  pillow  of  his  straw 
pallet,  then  tip-toeing  to  the  door  to  examine  again 
the  fastening,  then  carefully  extinguishing  the  taper, 
and  after,  dropping  into  an  anxious,  fevered  sleep. 

I  even  lingered  very  late  at  the  abbe's  room,  to  see 
if  I  could  detect  the  old  man;  but  there  was  never 
any  light  to  be  seen. 

"Perhaps  it  was  the  home  of  some  poor  gentleman 
who  had  seen  better  days,  and  whom  necessity  obliged 
to  deny  himself  the  poor  luxury  of  a  centime  light. 
Possibly  it  was  a  little  shopman,  as  the  abbe  had 
suggested,  struggling  with  fortune— not  scrupulous 
in  honesty,  and  shunning  observation ;  or  it  might  be 
(who  could  tell)  a  sleek-faced  villain,  stealing  about 
in  the  dusk,  and  far  into  the  night,  making  the  dim 
chamber  his  home  only  when  more  honest  lodgers 
were  astir  in  the  city. 

All  sorts  of  conjectures  came  thronging  on  me, 
and  I  cast  my  eyes  up,  day  after  day,  at  the  little 
window,  hoping  some  change  of  appearance  might 
give  plausibility  to  some  one  of  my  fancies. 

Week  after  week,  however,  the  corridor  wore  its 
old  quietude ;  the  striped  curtain  in  the  wing  window, 
and  the  yellow  placard  in  the  suspicious  window  at 
the  top,  still  kept  their  places  with  provoking  tenacity; 
and  I  could  never,  with  all  my  art,  seduce  the  good- 
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natured  abbe  into  any  bugbear  story  about  the  occu- 
pant of  the  dim  chamber  on  the  court. 

I  dare  say  I  might  soon  have  neglected  to  look  up 
at  all,  had  I  not  observed  one  day,  after  my  glances 
had  grown  very  careless,  and  almost  involuntary,  a 
rich  lace  veil  hanging  against  the  same  little  window 
where  had  hung  the  placard.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing it— the  veil  was  of  the  richest  Mechlin  lace.  I 
knew  very  well  that  no  lady  of  elegance  could  occupy 
such  apartment,  or,  indeed,  was  to  be  found  (I  mean 
no  disrespect  to  the  abbe)  in  that  quarter  of  Fftris. 
The  window  plainly  belonged  to  some  thievish  den, 
and  the  lace  formed  a  portion  of  the  spoib.  I  began 
to  be  distrustful  of  late  visits  to  the  abbe*s  quarters, 
and  full  of  the  notion  of  thievish  eyes  looking  out 
from  the  strange  window — ^I  used  half  to  tremble  as 
I  passed  along  the  corridor.  I  told  the  abbe  of  the 
veil,  and  hinted  my  suspicions. 

" It  is  nothing,"  said  he,  "princes  have  lived  in 
worse  corners." 

*'  And  yet  you  are  not  curious  to  know  more  ?" 

"  Mon  ehery  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  curious,  je 
sins  unpritre,^^ 

Some  days  after — it  was  on  a  winter's  morning, 
when  a  little  snow  had  fallen— I  chanced  to  glance 
over  into  the  court  on  which  the  mysterious  window 
looked,  and  saw  the  beautiful  foot-mark  of  a  Udy's 
slipper.  It  was  scarce  longer  than  my  hand— too 
narrow  and  delicately  formed  for  a  child's  foot,  least 
of  all  the  foot  of  such  children  as  belonged  to  the 
Rue  de  Seine.  I  could  not  but  associate  the  foot- 
track — so  small,  so  beautiful,  and  so  unlocked  for 
in  such  scene — with  the  veil  I  had  seen  at  the 
window. 

Through  all  of  my  morning's  lesson— I  was  then 
reading  La  Grammaire  des  Grammaires — ^I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  pretty  foot-track  in  the  snow. 
No  such  foot,  I  was  quite  sure,  could  be  seen  in  the 
dirty  Rue  de  Seine— not  even  the  shop-girls  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Faix,  or  the  tidiest  Llorettes  could  boast  of 
one  so  pretty. 

I  asked  the  abbe  to  walk  with  mc;  and  as  we 
passed  the  corridor,  I  threw  my  eye  carelessly  into 
the  court,  as  if  it  were  only  my  first  obser^'ation,  and 
said  as  quietly  as  possible,  "  Mon  cher  abbi^  the 
snow  tells  tales  this  morning." 

The  abbe  looked  curiously  down  upon  the  foot- 
marks, ran  his  eye  rapidly  oyrer  the  windows,  turned 
to  me,  shook  his  head  expressively,  and  said,  as  he 
glanced  down  again,  "  O^etait  tin  fort  joli  petit 
souiier."    (It  was  a  very  pretty  little  shoe.) 

"  Whose  was  it  ?"  said  I. 

**  Mon  cheff  I  do  not  know." 

I  still  kept  up,  day  after  day,  my  watch  upon  the 
window.  It  shortly  supplied  me  with  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  observations.  I  saw  lying  within 
the  glass,  against  which  the  veil  yet  hung,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  same  little  shoe,  I  thoroughly 
believed,  which  had  made  the  delicate  foot-marks  on 
the  snow  in  the  court  Not  a  prettier  shoe  could  be 
.seen  on  the  Boulevards,  and  scarce  one  so  small.  It 
would  have  been  very  strange  to  see  such  delicate 
articles  of  dress  at  any  hotels  of  the  neighborhood,  and 


stranger  stUl  to  find  them  in  the  humblest  window  vf 
so  dismal  a  court. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  the  matter  that  per- 
plexed me.  Every  one  knows,  who  knows  asy 
thing  about  Paris,  that  that  part  of  the  city  along  the 
Rue  de  Seine,  between  the  Roes  Jacob  and  Bossy, 
and  though  very  reputable  in  its  way,  is  yet  nopiaw 
for  delicate  ladies,  not  even  as  a  promoasde,  and 
much  less  as  a  residence.  It  is  assigned  over,  as 
well  by  common  consent  as  custom,  to  mediosi 
students,  shop-men,  attorneys,  physicians,  priests, 
lodging-house  keepers,  market-men,  sub-officials, 
shop-women,  second-class  milliners,  and  gTiseit& 

Indeed  a  delicate  lady— and  such  only,  I  was  sun* 
could  have  left  the  foot-print  in  the  court,  and  be  th» 
owner  of  the  shoe  I  had  seen — could  hardly  pa» 
through  the  Rue  de  Seine  without  drawing  the  ey& 
of  all  the  lodgers  on  the  street.  Dried  up  hag  face? 
would  have  met  the  apparition  with  a  leer;  the 
porters  would  have  turned  to  stare,  and  she  would 
have  had  very  suspicious  followers. 

I  loitered  about  the  outer  court  of  the  hotel,  unde: 
pretence  of  viraiting  for  the  abbe,  in  hope  of  seeing 
something  which  would  throw  light  upon  the  myv 
terious  occupant  of  the  chamber.  But  the  corners  arJ 
goers  were  all  of  the  most  unobtrusive  and  ordinal} 
cast.  I  ventured  to  question  the  concierge  con- 
cerning his  lodgers.    They  wore  all  bans  gens. 

''  Were  there  any  ladies  ?" 

The  little  shoemaker  liAed  his  hammer  a  momeot 
while  he  eyed  me — "  But  one,  monsieur ;  the  wife  cf 
the  old  tobacconist  at  the  comer." 

I  asked  about  the  windows  in  the  little  court, beside 
which  I  passed— did  they  belong  to  his.  hotel  ? 

He  did  not  think  it. 

I  prevailed  on  him  to  step  with  me  a  moment  into 
the  corridor,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  window 
which  had  drawn  so  much  of  my  attention.  I  askeJ 
if  he  knew  the  hotel  to  which  it  belonged  ? 

He  did  not.  It  might  be  the  next,  or  the  next  aHer,  <a 
down  the  little  alley  branching  out  of  the  Rue  de  Seme. 
I  asked  him  of  the  character  of  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  a  good  neighborhood,  he  said — a  very  repu- 
table neighborhood.  He  believed  the  lodg»^  of  the 
quarter  to  be  all  honnetes  gens. 

I  took  occasion  to  loiter  about  the  courts  of  tbt 
adjoining  houses,  frequently  passing  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  with  my  eye  all  the  time  upon  the 
entrance  gates.  The  lodgers  seemed  to  be  eves 
inferior  to  those  who  passed  in  at  the  court  w^herc 
the  abbe  resided. 

One  individual  alone  had  attracted  my  attentioa 
He  was  a  tall,  pale  man,  in  the  decline  of  life,  dre»»ai 
in  a  sort  of  half-uniform ;  he  walked  with  a  stoopir4 
gait,  and  seemed  to  me  (perhaps  it  was  a  mere  faocj 
as  much  weighed  down  by  care  as  years.  Severa. 
times  I  had  seen  him  going  in  or  coming  out  of  thc 
court  that  opened  two  doors  above  the  abbe's.  He 
was  unlike  most  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  ic 
both  dress  and  air. 

I  ventured  to  step  up  to  the  brisk  liule  concierge 
in  the  court  one  day,  and  ask  who  was  the  tall  gen- 
tleman with  the  tarnished  hice  who  had  just  entered  ^ 
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**  It  is  un  Monsieur  Very^'^  said  the  concierge. 
*  *  And  poor  Monsieur  Very  lives  alone?"  said  I. 
'*  How  should  I  know,  monsieur  ?" 
'*  He  always  walks  alone,"  said  I. 
'  *  It  is  true,"  said  the  concierge. . 
'^  He  has  children,  perhaps  ?"  said  I. 
"  Tris  probable,"  said  the  concierge. 
He  was  little  disposed  to  he  conununicative,  yet  I 
determined  to  make  another  trial. 

•*  You  have  very  pretty  lodgers,"  said  I. 
** Pardon,  nonsieur,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

**  Pretty— very  pretty  lodgers,  said  I. 
"  You  are  facetious,  monsieur,"  said  the  concierge, 
smiling. 

."  Not  at  all,"  said  I;  "have  I  not  seen  (a  sad  lie) 
a  very  pretty  face  at  one  of  the  windows  on  the 
back  court?" 

"  I  do  not  think  it,  monsieur." 
' '  And  then  there  are  no  female  lodgers  ?" 
*■*  Pardon,  monsieur — (here  are  several." 
Here  the  little  concierge  was  interrupted  by  a 
lodger,  and  I  could  ask  no  more. 

I  still,  however,  kept  up  my  scrutiny  of  the  attic 
window — observed  closely  every  female  foot  that 
glanced  about  the  neighboring  courts,  and  remitted 
sadly  my  attention  to  the  Grammaire  dee  Oratnr 
viaires,  in  the  quiet  room  of  my  demure  friend  the 
abbe. 

Sometimes,  in  my  fancies,  the  object  of  wonder 
was  a  young  maiden  of  the  noblesse,  who,  for  imputed 
family  crimes,  had  hid  herself  in  so  humble  a  quarter. 
Sometimes  I  pictured  the  occupant  of  the  chamber  as 
the  suflering  daughter  of  some  miserly  parent,  with 
trace  of  noble  blood— filial,  yet  dependent  in  her 
degradation.  Sometimes  I  imagined  her  the  daughter 
of  shame — the  beloved  of  a  doating,  and  too  late  re- 
pentant mother — shunning  the  face  of  a  world  that  had 
seduced  her  with  its  smiles,  and  that  now  made  smiles 
the  executioners  of  its  punishment. 

In  short,  form  what  fancies  I  would,  I  could  not 
but  feel  a  most  extraordinary  interest  in  clearing  the 
mystery  that  seemed  to  me  to  hang  about  the  little 
window  in  the  court.  Unconnected  with  the  foot- 
tracfc  and  the  slipper,  the  window  on  the  court  would 
have  been  nothing  more  than  half  the  courts  to  be 
9een  in  the  old  quarters  of  Paris.  Or,  indeed,  the 
delicate  foot-prints,  and  articles  of  female  luxury 
would  have  hardly  caught  attention,  much  less 
sustained  it  with  so  feverisih  curiosity,  in  any  one  of 
the  courts  opening  upon  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  or  Hue 
Lafitte. 

The  concierge  next  door,  I  was  persuaded,  knew 
more  of  his  inmates  than  he  cared  to  say.  I  still,  as  I 
have  said,  glanced  my  eye,  each  morning,  along  the 
tipper  angles  of  the  court,  and  sidled  now  and  then 
by  the  gate  of  the  neighboring  hotel ;  but  the  window 
wore  its  usual  look — there  was  the  veil,  and  the 
placard,  and  the  disjointed,  rattling  sash ;  and  in  the 
neighboring  court  was,  sometimes,  the  tall  gentleman 
picking  his  way  carefully  over  the  stones,  and  some- 
times the  stumpy  figure  of  a  waiting  woman. 
Some  ten  days  after  my  chat  with  the  neighbor 


concierge,  I  reached  the  hotel  of  the  abbe  an  hoar 
earlier  than  my  usual  morning  visit,  and  took  the 
occasion  to  reconnoitre  the  adjoining  courts.  The 
concierge,  my  acquaintance  of  the  week  before,  waa 
busy  with  a  bowl  of  coffee  and  a  huge  roll ;  and,  just 
as  I  had  sidled  up  to  his  box  for  a  word  with  him, 
who  should  brush  past  in  great  apparent  haste,  but 
the  pale,  thin  gentleman  who  had  before  attracted  my 
observation. 

I  determined  to  step  around  at  once  into  the  open 
corridor  of  the  abbe*s  hotel,  and  see  if  I  could  detect 
any  movement— so  slight  even  as  the  opening  or 
shutting  of  a  door  in  the  chamber  of  the  narrow 
window. 

It  was  earlier  by  a  half  hour  at  the  least  than  I  had 
ever  been  in  the  corridor  before.  The  court  was 
quiet ;  my  eye  ran  to  the  little  window — at  a  glance 
I  saw  it  had  not  its  usual  appearance.  A  light 
cambric  handkerchief,  with  lace  border,  was  pinned 
across  it  from  side  to  side ;  and  just  at  the  moment 
that  I  began  to  scrutinize  what  seemed  to  me  like  a 
coronet  stitched  on  the  corner,  a  couple  of  delicate 
fingers  reached  over  the  hem,  removed  the  fastening, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other — ^the  handkerchief 
was  gone. 

It  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  evidently  done 
in  haste ;  but  I  still  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  delicate 
female  figure — sleeve  hanging  loose  about  the  arm 
a  short  way  below  the  elbow,  hair  sweeping,  half 
curled  and  half  carelessly  over  a  cheek  white  as  her 
dress,  and  an  expression,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  of 
deep  sadness. 

I  shrunk  back  into  a  shadow  of  the  corridor,  and 
waited ;  but  there  was  no  more  stir  at  the  window. 
The  yellow  placard  dangled  by  one  fastening;  a  bit 
of  the  veil  was  visible,  nothing  else,  to  tell  me  of  the 
character  of  the  inmate. 

I  told  the  abbe  what  I  had  seen. 

The  abbe  closed  his  grammar,  (keeping  his  thumb 
at  the  place,)  shook  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side, 
smiled,  liAed  his  finger  in  pla3rful  menace,  and— went 
on  with  his  lesson. 

"Who  can  it  be?"  said  I. 

"Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  you,  man  ami,"  said  the 
abbe,  laying  down  his  book  with  a  look  of  despair. 

Tlie  morning  after  I  was  again  in  the  corridor  a 
full  half  hour  before  my  usual  time,  but  the  window 
wore  its  usual  air.  The  next  day,  again  I  was  an 
hour  beforehand,  and  the  abbe  had  not  put  oS  his 
priest  robe,  in  which  he  goes  to  morning  mass;  still 
thefe  was  no  handkerchief  at  the  little  window- 
no  wavy  mesh  of  hair — no  taper  arm — no  shadowy 
form  moving  in  the  dim  chamber. 

I  had  arranged  to  leave  for  the  south  in  a  few  days, 
and  was  more  than  ever  anxious  for  some  explica- 
tion of  the  mystery.  A  single  further  mode  only 
occurred  to  me ;  I  would  %o  to  the  concierge  next 
door,  and  under  pretence  of  looking  for  rooms,  would 
have  him  conduct  me  through  his  hotel. 

It  had  dismal  corridors,  and  steeper  stairways  than 
even  the  abbe's.  I  was  careless  about  the  second  and 
the  third  floors ;  and  it  was  not  till  we  had  mounted* 
half  dosen  craxy  pair  of  stairs,  that  I  began  to  scruti- 
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nize  narrowly  the  doors,  and  sometimes  to  ask  if  this 
or  that  chamber  was  occupied.  I  made .  my  way 
always  to  the  windows  of  the  rooms  shown  me,  in 
hope  of  seeing  the  little  comi  I  knew  so  well,  and  the 
abbe's  half-open  corridor,  and  yet  in  half  fear,  that  I 
might,  after  all,  be  looking  from  the  very  window 
about  which  hung  so  perplexing  mystery. 

It  was  long  before  I  caught  sight  of  my  old  point  of 
observatfbn  in  the  neighboring  corridor.  The  room 
was  small,  and  was  covered  with  singular  ancient 
hangings,  with  a  concealed  door,  which  the  concierge 
opened  into  a  charming  little  cabinet.  How.  many 
more  concealed  doors  there  might  have  been  I  do  not 
know.  I  put  my  head  out  the  window,  and  looked 
down  in  search  of  the  strange  casement ;  it  was  not 
below.  Then  I  looked  to  one  side — there  was  the 
long  window  with  a  striped  curtain.  I  looked  to  the 
other  side — another  long  window.  I  looked  up — 
there  at  length  it  was,  over  my  left  shoulder.  I  could 
see  plainly  the  yellow  placard,  and  heard  it  flapping 
the  casement 

I  asked  the  concierge  if  he  had  no  rooms  above. 

"  OfM,  moHsieur — a  single  one ;  but  it  is  too  high 
for  monsieur." 

*'  Let  me  see,"  said  I — and  we  mounted  a  miserably 
dim  staircase.  There  were  three  doors;  the  con- 
cierge opened  the  nearest  to  the  landing. 

^^  La  void y  monsieur J*^  It  Miis  a  sad  little  afiair, 
and  looked  out  by  just  such  a  loop-hole  as  was  the 
object  of  my  curiosity,  upon  a  court  I  did  not  know. 

"  It  will  never  do,"  said  I,  as  I  came  out  of  the 
room.  "But  what  is  here?"  continued  I,  brushing 
up  to  the  next  door. 

The  concierge  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  drew  me 
back.  Then  he  raised  himself  forward  on  tip-toe, 
and  whispered,  "  C^iU  le  Monsieur  Very.''* 

"  I  knew  from  its  position  it  must  have  been  the 
little  casement  which  looked  upon  the  corridor. 
There  was  another  door  opposite;  I  brushed  up  to 
this,  and  was  again  drawn  back  by  the  concierge. 

"Who  is  here '"said  I. 

"Xa  Mademoiselle  Marie ^^^  said  the  concierge, 
and  put  his  finger  on  his  lip. 

"  Is  she  young  ?"  said  I,  following  the  concierge 
down  the  stairway. 

**  Oui,  monsieur." 

"And  pretty?" 

Ottt,  monsieur.** 

"  I  have  never  seen  her,"  said  I. 

"  Mafoiy  that  is  not  strange,  monsieur." 

"  And  she  has  been  here — ?" 

"A  month." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  rich,"  said  I. 

"  Mon  Dieu ."'  said  the  concierge,  turning  round 
to  look  at  me,  "  and  live  in  such  a  chamber  ?" 

"  But  she  dresses  richly,"  said  I. 

"  Eh  bien  !  you  have  seen  her,  then !"  exclaimed 
briskly  the  little  concierge. 

By  this  time  we  were  in  the  court  again.  My 
search  had  only  stimulated  my  curiosity  tenfold  more. 
I  half  fancied  the  concierge  began  to  suspect  my 
inquiries.  Yet  I  determined  to  venture  a  single 
further  one.    It  was  just  as  I  was  carelessly  leaving 


the  court — "  MaiSf  la  mademoiselle^  is,  perhaps,  ibe 
daughter  of  Monsieur  Very,  eh,  monsieur?" 

^^Mafoiy  I  cannot  tell  you,  monsieur,"  said  the 
little  concierge — and  he  closed  his  door. 

I  told  the  abbe  of  my  search.  He  smiled,  and  shook 
his  head. 

I  described  to  him  the  person  of  Monsieur  Very, 
and  told  him  he  must  keep  his  eye  upon  him,  and.  if 
possible,  clear  up  the  strange  mystery  of  the  window 
in  the  court. 

The  abbe  shook  his  finger  doubt ingl]^,  yet  gave  me 
a  half  promise. 

Three  days  only  were  left  to  me ;  I  cast  upanxiotis 
glances  each  morning  of  my  stay,  but  there  W2» 
nothing  but  the  placard  and  a  bit  of  the  veil  to  be  seen— 
the  little  shoe  was  gone.  My  last  evening  I  pas^ed 
with  the  abbe,  and  came  away  late.  I  stopped  five 
minutes  on  the  corridor,  just  outside  the  wickel ;  the 
moon  was  shining  bright,  and  the  stars  were  out,  hot 
the  window  at  the  top  of  the  court  was  dark- 
all  dark. 

PARTH 

Poor  Clerie  I  but  I  have  told  his  story,*  so  I  will 
not  tell  it  again.  It  made  a  sad  greeting  for  me  on 
the  lips  of  the  abbe,  when  I  first  came  back  to  the 
city  after  a  half  year's  absence;  and  it  will  not,  lam 
sure,  seem  strange  that  seeing  the  abbe  in  his  priest- 
robes,  and  hearing  his  sad  tale  of  poor  Clerie,  I 
should  forget  entirely  to  ask  about  the  little  shoe,  or 
the  tall  gentleman  of  the  attic.  Nevertheless  I  did, 
as  I  went  out,  throw  a  glance  up  to  the  window  of 
the  court — alas !  there  were  more  panes  broken,  the 
placard  -wns  gone,  the  veil  was  gone — there  was  no- 
thing but  a  flimsy  web  which  a  bold  spider  haJ 
stretched  across  one  of  the  corners.  I  felt  sure  that 
the  last  six  months  had  brought  its  changes  to  other 
houses,  as  well  as  the  houjie  of  Clerie. 

I  thought  I  would  just  step  round  to  the  concierge- 
rie  of  the  neighboring  hotel,  and  ask  after  Monsicnr 
Very;  but  before  I  had  got  fairly  into  the  court  1 
turned  directly  about,  and  walked  away — ^I  was  afraid 
to  ask  about  Monsieur  Very.  I  felt  saddened  by  the 
tale  I  had  already  heard;  it  had  given,  as  such  things 
will,  a  soft  tinge  of  sadness  to  all  my  own  thoughts, 
and  fancies,  and  hopes.  Everybody  knows  there  are 
times  in  life  when  things  joyful  seem  harsh;  and 
there  are  times,  too — Heaven  kno'W's ! — when  a  sad- 
dened soul  shrinks,  fearful  as  a  child^  from  any  added 
fadness.  God  be  blessed  that  they  pass,  like  clouds 
over  the  bright  sky  of  His  Providence,  and  are  gone 

I  was  afraid  to  ask  that  day  about  Monsieur  Very  : 
so  I  walked  home — one  while  perplexing  myself 
with  strange  conjectures;  and  another  while  the  cur- 
rent of  my  thought  would  disengage  itself  from  these 
hindering  eddies,  and  go  glowing  quick,  and  strong, 
and  sad — ^pushed  along  by  the  memory  of  poor  Cle- 
ric's fate. 

I  knew  the  abbe  would  fell  me  all  next  day — end 
so  he  did. 

We  dined  together  in  the  Palais  Royal,  at  a  *niir 

*  Fresh  Qle&ningt,  pp.  132, 133. 
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restaurant  up-stairs,  near  the  Theatre  Fraaf  ais.  We 
took  a  little  cabinet  to  ourselves,  and  I  ordered  up  a 
bottle  of  Chambertin. 

The  soup  was  gone,  a  nice  dish  of  Jilet  de  veau^ 
nnx  eptnardSf  -was  before  us,  and  we  had  drank  each 
a  couple  of  glasses,  before  I  ventured  to  ask  one 
word  about  Monsieur  Very. 

^'  AAy  num  dury"  said  the  abbe— at  the  same  time 
laying-  down  his  fork—"  U  eat  mort  /" 

'*  And  mademoiselle—" 

'*  AtUnd€z^^  said  the  abbe,  "  and  you  shall  hear 
.t  all." 

•  The  abbe  resumed  his  fork ;  I  filled  up  the  glasses, 
and  he  commenced : 

''  You  will  remember,  man  cJur^  having  described 
to  me  the  person  of  the  tall  pale  gentleman  who  was 
our  neighbor.  The  description  was  a  very  good  one, 
for  I  recognized  him  the  moment  I  saw  him. 

*'  It  was  a  week  or  more  after  you  had  left  for  the 
<outh,  aud  I  had  half  forgotten— excuse  me,  mon  ami 
—the  curiosity  you  had  felt  in  the  little  window  in 
the  court ;  I  happened  to  be  a  half  hour  later  than 
u-iual  in  returning  from  mass,  and  as  I  passed  the 
hotel  at  the  comer,  I  saw  coming  out  a  tall  gentleman, 
in  a  cloak  trimmed  with  a  little  tawny  lace,  and  with 
an  air  so  different  from  that  of  most  lodgers  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  I  was  sure  it  must  be  Monsieur 
Ver>'." 

••  The  very  same,"  said  I. 

'•  Indeed,"  continued  the  abbe,  **  I  was  so  struck 
with  his  appearance — added  to  your  interest  in  him — 
(here  the  abbe  bowed  and  sipped  his  wine)  that  I  de- 
lemiined  to  follow  him  a  short  way  down  the  street, 
lie  kept  through  the  Rue  de  Seine,  and  passing  un- 
•ler  the  colonnade  of  the  Institute,  crossed  the  Font 
'le  Fer,  continued  along  the  quay  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  the  garden — into  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  though  I 
thought  be  would  have  stopped  at  some  of  the  cafis 
m  the  neighborhood,  he  did  not,  but  kept  steadily  on, 
nor  did  I  give  up  pursuit  until  he  had  taken  his  place 
.n  one  of  the  omnibuses  which  peas  the  head  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Faix. 

*'  A  week  after,  happening  to  see  him,  as  I  came 
liome  from  Martin's,  under  the  Odeon,  I  followed 
L];ii  again :  I  took  a  place  in  the  same  omnibus  at  the 
bead  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Opposite  the  Rue  de 
[.ancry  he  stopped.  I  stopped  a  short  iK'ay  above, 
Olid  stepping  back,  soon  found  the  poor  gtntleman 
picking  his  feeble  paces  along  the  dirty  sideway. 

^'  You  remember,  man  eksr,  wandering  with  me 
m  the  Rue  de  Lancry;  you  remember  that  it  is 
crooked  and  long.  The  poor  gentleman  found  it  so ; 
lor  before  he  bad  reached  the  end  he  leaned  against 
I  be  wall,  apparently  overcome  with  fatigue.  I 
.offered  him  assistance ;  at  first  he  declined ;  he  told 
me  he  was  going  only  to  the  Hopital  St.  Louis,  which 
was  now  near  by.  I  told  him  I  was  going  the  same 
way,  upon  which  he  took  my  arm,  and  we  walked 
tf^eiher  to  the  gates.  The  poor  gentleman  seemed 
imable  or  unwilling  to  talk  with  me,  and  at  the  gates 
be  merely  pulled  a  slip  of  paper  from  hu  pocket  to 
sho\e  the  concierge,  and  passed  in.  I  attended  him 
i«  far  as  the  middle  hall  in  the  court,  when  he  kindly 
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thanked  me,  and  turned  into  one  of  the  male  wards. 
I  took  occasion  presently  to  look  in,  and  saw  my 
companion  half  way  down  the  hall,  at  the  bed-side 
of  a  very  feeble-looking  patient  of  perhaps  seven  or 
eight-and-twenty. 

'*  There  seemed  a  degree  of  familiarity  between 
them,  more  than  would  belong  to  patient  and  physi- 
cian. I  noticed  too  that  the  attendants  treated  the 
old  gentleman  with  marked  respect;  this  was,  I 
fancy,  however,  owing  to  the  old  gentleman's  air, 
for  not  one  of  them  could  tell  me  who  he  was. 

**  I  left  him  in  the  hospital,  more  puzzled  than  ever 
as  to  who  could  be  the  occupant  of  your  little  cham- 
ber. He  seemed  to  me  to  have  seen  better  days ; 
and  as  for  your  lady  of  the  slipper,  it  was  so  long 
before  I  saw  any  female  with  Monsieur  Very,  that  I 
began  to  think  she  had  no  existence,  save  in  your 
lively  imagination." 

Here  the  abbe  sipped  his  wine. 

*•  You  saw  her  at  length,  then  ?"  said  I, 

^^Atteitdez.  One  evening  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  tall  gentleman  going  into  the  court  of  his  hotel, 
with  a  lady  closely  mufiled  in  black  upon  his  arm," 

"  And  she  had  a  pretty  foot  ?" 

"  Ah,  vu)n  ami  J  it  was  too  dork  to  see." 

**  And  did  you  see  her  again  ?" 

"Attettdez.  (The  abbe  sipped  his  wine.)  For  a 
month  I  saw  neither  monsieur  nor  mademoiselle.  I 
passed  the  court  early  and  late;  I  even  went  up  to 
St.  Louis,  but  the  sick  man  was  gone.  The  whole 
matter  had  nearly  dropped  from  my  mind,  when  one 
night — it  was  late,  and  very  dark — the  little  bell  at 
the  wicket  rimg,  and  presently  there  was  a  loud 
rap  at  my  door.  It  was  the  concierge  of  the  next 
court ;  a  man  he  said  was  dying,  and  a  priest  was 
wanted. 

*'  I  hurried  over,  and  followed  the  concierge  up, 
I  know  not  how  many  stairs,  into  a  miserable  little 
chamber.  There  was  a  yellow  placard  at  the 
window — " 

I  filled  the  abbe's  p:lass  and  my  own. 

"  Poor  Monsieiu'  Very,"  continued  the  abbe,  "  was 
on  the  couch  before  me,  dying!"  The  concierge  had 
left  the  chamber,  but  there  was  still  a  third  person 
present,  who  scarce  <«emed  to  belong  to  such  a 
place.'* 

The  abbe  saw  my  earnestness,  and  provokingly 
sipped  his  wine. 

"  This  is  very  good  wine,  monsieur,"  said  the  abbe. 

'•  Was  she  pretty  ?"  said  I. 

"  Beautiful,"  said  the  abbe,  earnestly. 

I  filled  the  abbe's  glass.  The  garden  liad  taken 
away  \he  fricatideau,  and  served  us  with  poulet  roii. 

"  Had  she  a  light  dress,  and  long,  wavy  ringlets?" 
said  I. 

"  She  was  beautiful,"  said  the  abbe,  "and  her  ex- 
pression was  so  sweet,  so  gentle,  so  sad— ah,  mon 
ami — ah^  pauvre—paitvrejille  /" 

The  abbe  had  laid  down  his  fork ;  he  held  his  napkin 
to  his  face. 

"  And  so  poor  Very  died  ?"  said  I. 

"  It  was  a  sad  sight,"  said  the  abbe. 

*•  And  he  confessed  to  you  ?" 
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'<  I  was  too  late,  mon  ami  ;  he  murmured  a  word 
or  two  in  my  car  I  could  not  imdersland.  He  con- 
fessed to  God." 

*•  And  maderaoiselle— " 

•'  She  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  when  I  went  in, 
with  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  poor  gentleman's  face ;  now  and  then  a  tear 
rolled  off  her  cheeks — but  she  did  not  know  it. 

*•  Presently  the  dying  man  beckoned  to  her.  She 
stole  softly  to  the  head  of  the  couch,  and  laid  her 
little  white  hand  in  his  withered  fingers. 

<'  '  Marie,'  said  he, '  dear  Marie,  I  shall  be  gone 
— soon.' 

"  The  poor  girl  burst  into  tears,  and  gathered  up 
the  palsied  hand  of  the  old  man  in  both  hers,  as  if 
:fhe  would  not  let  him  f^o. 

•<  *  Marie,'  continued  he,  very  feebly,  'you  will 
want  a  friend.' 

"  Again  the  poor  girl  answered  by  a  burst  of  tears. 
She  could  say  nothing. 

''  *I  have  seen  Remy,'  continued  the  old  man, 
still  addressing  the  girl,  who  seemed  startled  at  the 
name,  notwithstanding  her  grief.  '  He  has  sufiered 
like  us ;  he  has  been  ill,  too — very  ill ;  you  may  trust 
him  now,  Marie ;  he  has  promised  to  be  kind.  Marie, 
my  child,  will  you  trust  him  ?' 

''  *Dear  father,  I  will  do  what  you  wish,'  said  the 
pirl,  weeping. 

"  '  Thank  you,  Marie,'  said  the  old  man,  and  he 
tried  to  carry  the  white  hand  to  his  lips,  but  he  could 
not.    *  And  now,  Marie — the  little  locket  ?' 

*'  Marie  stepped  softly  across  the  chamber,  and 
brought  a  small  gold  locket,  very  richly  wrought, 
and  put  it  in  the  old  man's  hand ;  the  old  man  raised  it 
toward  his  face. 

'*  *  A  little  more  light,  dear  Marie,'  said  he. 

"  Marie  stepped  to  the  window  and  removed  the 
yellow  placard. 

"  *  A  little  more— light,  Marie,'  said  the  old  man, 
feebly.    He  was  getting  lower  and  lower. 

^' Marie  set  the  door  ajar,  and,  stepping  to  the 
window,  she  pulled  a  little  handkerchief  Irom  her 
pocket,  and  tried  to  rub  some  of  the  dust  from 
the  glass. 

"  'Light,  Marie;  dear  Marie— more  light!'  He 
said  it  scarce  above  his  breath,  but  she  heard  it,  and 
looked  at  me.  I  shook  my  head.  She  saw  how  it 
was,  and  caught  the  stiflening  hand  of  the  old  man. 

-'  '  Dear,  dear  father!'  and  her  tears  streamed  over 
It.    Her  sobs  roused  the  old  man  for  a  moment. 

*'  '  Marie,'  said  he,  and  he  raised  his  hand  with  a 
last  effort,  till  it  rested  on  her  head,  '  Marie — God 
bless  you!' 

"  I  could  hear  nothing  now  but  the  poor  girl's  sobs. 
The  hand  of  the  old  man  grew  heavier  and  heavier 
on  her  head.  She  sunk  down  till  her  knees  touched 
the  rough  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  her  face  rested 
on  the  couch.  Gradually  the  hand  of  the  old  man 
clipped  down  and  lay  upon  her  white,  smooth  neck. 

"Presently  she  lifted  her  eyes  timidly  till  they 
looked  on  the  eyes  of  the  old  mi^— they  must  have 
looked  strangely  to  her. 

"  'Father,  dear  father!'  said  she.    There  was  a 


little  clock  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  it  ticked 
very— very  loud. 

"  The  poor  girl  gave  a  quick,  frightened  glance  at 
me,  and  another  hurried  look  into  the  fixed  eyes  ui 
the  old  man.  She  thought  how  it  Aiust  be ;  ah,  non 
ami^  if  you  had  heard  her  cry,  *  Mon  Dieu !  il  rv 
vwrt  I—il  est  mart ."  " 

For  a  moment  the  abbe  could  not  go  on. 

"She  was  right,"  continued  he,  presently, " tae 
old  man  was  dead!" 

The  gar^on  removed  the  chicken,  and  served  \is 
with  a  dozen  or  two  of  oysters,  in  the  a^eW.  Ycr 
ten  minutes  the  abbe  had  not  touched  his  wioe*- 
nor  had  I. 

"  He  was  buried,"  resumed  the  abbe ,  "  just  wi'JL- 
the  gates  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  a  little  to  the  righi  it 
the  carriage  way.  A  cypress  is  growing  by  the  ?raw. 
and  there  is  at  the  head  a  small  marble  tablet,  very 
plain,  inscribed  simply,  '  a  mon  pere,  1845,' 

"I  was  at  the  burial.  There  were  very  Cev  t. 
mourn." 

"  You  saw  mademoiselle  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  her;  she  was  in  deep  black.  Her 
face  was  covered  with  a  thick  black  veil— not  s 
thick,  though,  but  I  could  see  a  while  bandkercLid 
all  the  time  beneath;  and  I  saw  her  slight  ^pix 
tremble.  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  her  5«^b«. 
when  they  commenced  throwing  down  the  ea.n:j 
upon  the  coffin. 

"  Out,  mon  ami,  I  saw  her  walk  away— not  able 
to  support  herself,  but  clinging  for  very  wcaknes 
to  the  arm  of  the  man  whose  face  I  h&d  seen  at  St 
Louis.  They  passed  slowly  out  of  the  gates;  iLcy 
entered  a  carriage  together,  and  drove  away." 

"  It  was  Remy,  I  suppose  ?"  said  L 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  abbe. 

"  And  when  did  you  see  her  again  ?" 

"Not  for  months,"  said  the  abbe;  and  he  sipped 
his  wine. 

"  Shall  I  go  on,  won  eher  ? — it  is  a  sad  story. 

I  nodded  affirmatively,  and  filled  the  abl>€'s  gb<5. 
and  took  a  nut  or  two  from  the  dish  before  us. 

"  I  called  at  the  hotel  where  monsieur  had  dieil: 
mademoiselle  had  gone,  the  concierge  could  not  tell 
where.  I  went  to  the  hospital,  and  made  inquiries 
for  a  Monsieur  Remy — no  such  name  had  bees 
entered  within  a  year.  I  sometimes  threw  a  glance 
up  at  the  little  window  of  tlie  court ;  it  ■«'a*  bare  atJ 
desolate,  as  you  see  it  now.  Once  I  went  to  the 
grave  of  the  old  man — it  was  after  the  tablet  k  j 
been  raised ;  a  rose-tree  had  been  put  at  the  foot  u 
the  grave.  I  did  not  know,  but  thought  who  mo^J 
have  set  it  there.  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  seeing  ibe 
beautiful  Marie  again. 

"  You  remember,  mon  ami,  the  pretty  little  houses 
along  the  Rue  de  Paris,  at  Passy,  with  the  linden 
trees  in  front  of  them,  and  the  clear  marble  door- 
steps ?" 

"  Tris  Hen,  mon  cfier  abbeJ'^ 

"It  is  not  many  months  since  I  was  passing  bv 
them,  and  saw  at  the  window  of  one,  the  same  sad 
face  which  I  saw  last  at  the  grave.  I  went  in,  m«« 
ami.    I  made  myself  known  as  the  attendant  on  ber 
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father's  death.  She  took  my  hand  at  this — ah^  the 
soft  white  hand." 

The  abbe  sipped  his  wine. 

<'She  seemed  sadly  in  want  of  friends,  though 
there  were  luxuries  around  her.  She  was  dressed 
in  white,  her  hair  twisted  back,  and  fastened  with  a 
<(iinple  gold  pin.  Her  sleeves  were  loose,  and 
reached  but  a  little  way  below  the  elbow ;  and  she 
wore  a  rose  on  her  bosom,  and  about  her  neck,  by  a 
little  gold  chain,  a  coral  crucifix. 

"  I  told  her  I  had  made  numerous  inquiries  for  her. 
She  smiled  her  thanks. 

"  I  told  he^  had  ventured  to  inquire,  too,  for  the 
friend,  Eeni>'  of  whom  her  father  had  spoken ;  at 
this  she  put  both  hands  to  her  face,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  I  begged  pardon ;  I  feared  she  had  not  found  her 
friend." 

"  '■Man  Dieu  P  said  she,  looking  at  me  earnestly, 
'  il  est—il  etaU  man  mart  !* 

'<  She  burst  into  tears.  What  could  I  say  ?  He  is 
dead,  too,  then?" 

"  'i4A,  7ion,  non,  monneur — ^worse — Man  Vieu  ! 
qvd  manage ."  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"What  could  I  do,  mon  eher?  Tha  friend  had 
betrayed  her.    They  told  me  as  much  at  Passy." 

Again  the  abbe  stopped. 

"She  talked  with  a  strange  smile  of  her  father; 
she  wanted  to  visit  his  grave  again.  She  took  the 
rose  from  her  bosom — ^it  was  from  his  grave — and 
kissed  it,  and  then— crushed  it  in  her  hand—-*  Oh, 


God!  what  should  I  do  now  with  flowers?'  said  she. 

"  I  never  saw  her  again.  She  went  to  her  father'^ 
grave — ^but  not  to  pick  roses. 

"  She  is  there  now]^^  said  the  abbe. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  abbe  did  not  want  to 
speak — ^nor  did  I. 

At  length  I  asked  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  Remy. 

"  You  may  see  him  any  day  up  the  Champs 
Elysiens,"  said  the  abbe.  "  Ah,  mon  ami^  there  are 
many  such.  Poverty  and  shame  may  not  come  on  him 
again;  wealth  may  pamper  him,  and  he  may  fatten 
on  the  world's  smiles;  but  there  is  a  time  coming— it 
is  coming,  mon  eher^  when  he  will  Qo  away — where 
Grod  judgeth,  and  not  man. " 

Our  dinner  was  ended.  The  abbe  and  myself 
took  a  voiture  to  go  to  Pere  la  Chaise.  Just  within 
the  gateway,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  carriage- 
track,  were  two  tablets,  side  by  side — one  was 
older  than  the  other.  The  lesser  one  was  quite  new ; 
it  was  inscribed  simply — "  Marie,  1846."  There 
were  no  flowers;  even  the  grass  was  hardly  yet 
rooted  about  the  smaller  grave — ^but  I  picked  a  rose- 
bud from  the  grave  of  the  old  man.    I  have  it  now. 

Before  I  left  Paris,  I  went  down  into  the  old 
corridor  again,  in  the  Rue  de  Seine.  I  looked  up 
in  the  court  at  the  little  window  at  the  lop. 

A  new  occupant  had  gone  in;  the  broken  glass 
was  re-set,  and  a  dirty  printed  curtain  was  hanging 
over  the  lower  half.  I  had  rather  have  seen  it 
empty. 

I  half  wished  I  had  never  seen  2>  Petit  Soulier. 
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EARLY    ENGLISH    POETS, 


BT  ILIZHSXTH  J.  IAMBS. 


MILTON. 

LxiJtKXD  and  illostrions  of  all  Poets  thou, 

Whose  Titan  intellect  sublimely*  bore 
The  weight  of  years  unbent ;  ihon,  on  whose  brow 

Flonrish'd  the  blossom  of  all  human  lore — 
How  doat  thou  take  us  bock,  as  't  were  by  vision. 

To  the  grave  learning  of  the  Sanhedrim ; 
And  we  behold  in  visitings  Elyslan, 

Where  waved  the  white  wings  of  the  CheraWm  ; 
Bnt.  ihrough  Ihy  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  «*  Regained," 

We  might,  enchanted,  wander  evermore. 
Of  all  the  genius-gifted  ihou  hast  reigned 

King  of  our  hearts ;  and,  till  upon  the  shore 
0^'ihe  Eternal  dies  the  voice  of  Time, 

Thy  name  shall  mightiest  stand— pure,  brilUant,  and 
sublime. 

DRYDEN. 

Not  dearer  to  the  scholar's  eye  than  mine, 

(Albeit  unlearned  in  ancient  classic  lore,) 

The  daintie  Poesie  of  days  of  yore — 
The  choice  old  English  rhyme — and  over  thine, 

Oh  f  "  glorious  John,**  delightedly  I  pore — 
Keen,  vigorous,  chaste,  and  fall  of  harmony. 

Deep  in  the  soil  of  our  humanity 


It  taketh  root,  until  the  goodly  tree 
Of  Poesy  pats  forth  green  branch  and  bough. 

With  bud  and  blossom  sweet.  Through  the  rich  gloom 
Of  one  embowered  haunt  I  see  ihee  now, 

Where  'nealh  thy  hand  the  "  Flower  and  Leaflet" 
bloom. 
That  hand  to  dust  hath  mouldered  long  ago, 
Yet  its  creations  with  immortal  life  still  glow. 

ADDISON. 
Thou,  too,  art  worthy  of  all  praise,  whose  pen, 

"In  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn," 
did  shed, 

A  noontide  glory  over  Milton*s  bead- 
He,  "  Prince  of  Poets"— thou,  the  prince  of  men- 
Blessings  on  thee,  and  on  the  honored  dead. 
How  dost  thou  charm  for  us  the  touching  story 

Of  the  lost  children  in  the  gloomy  wood  ; 
Haunting  dim  memory  wiih  the  early  glory, 

That  in  youth's  golden  years  our  hearts  imbued. 
From  the  fine  world  of  olden  Poetry, 

Life-like  and  fresh,  thou  brlngest  forth  sgain 

The  gallant  heroes  of  an  earlier  reign, 
And  blend  them  in  our  minds  with  thoughts  of  thee, 
Whose  name  is  ever  shrined  in  old-world  memory. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  You  had  better  leave  Han^'  alone  about  that 
girl,"  said  Tom  Leveredge  to  his  sisters,  who  were 
talking  very  fast,  and  sometimes  both  together,  in 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion "  You  only  make  Harry  angry,  and  you 
do  no  good.  Take  my  advice,  and  say  no  more 
to  him  about  her." 

**  And  let  him  engage  himself  without  one  word 
of  remonstrance,"  exclaimed  Miss  Leveredge,  de- 
spairingly. 

**  You  do  n't  know  that  he  means  to  engage  him- 
self," argued  Tom;  "and  if  he  does,  opposition 
wont  prevent  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  settle  a* 
passing  fancy  into  a  serious  feeling ;  and  if  he  does 
not  mean  it  now,  you  are  enough  to  put  it  into  his 
head,  with  all  the  talk  you  make  about  it." 

*^She^U  put  it  into  his  head,"  ejaculated  Miss 
Leveredge,  scornfully.  "Leave  her  alone  for  that. 
She'll  get  him— I  know  she  will,"  she  continued, 
almost  in  tears  at  the  thought.    "  It 's  too  bad !" 

"What  do  you  think  about  it,  Tom?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Castleton,  earnestly.  "Do  you  think  with 
Emma,  that  it  will  end  in  his  having  her  ?" 

"I  should  not  be  surprised,"  replied  Tom, 
coolly. 

"Then you  think  he  is  in  love  with  her?"  con- 
tinued his  sister,  mournfully. 

"There's  no  telling,"  replied  Tom.  "He's  a 
good  deal  with  her ;  and  if  he  is  thwarted  at  home, 
and  flattered  by  her,  I  think  it  very  possible  he  may 
fancy  himself  so,  whether  he  is  or  not." 

"  Oh  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Castleton,  "that  would  be 
melancholy,  indeed— to  be  taken  in  without  even 
being  attached  to  her !" 

"  Do  n't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  said  Tom.  "  I  do  n't 
know  that  he  is  not  in  love  wiih  her,  or  that  he  is 
going  to  be  taken  in;  but  I  do  say,  tliat  Emma's 
course  is  very  injudicious." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Castleton. 

"  Oh,  abusing  the  girl  so — saying  she  is  vulgar, 
and—" 

"  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say  any  thing  that  is  not  true," 
said  Emma,  wiih  some  spirit. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Tom ;  "  but  it  is  not  alwa3's 
wise  to  be  forcing  the  truth  upon  people  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  tempers." 

"Where  on  earth  did,  Harry  become  acquainted 
with  her?"  asked  Mrs.  Castleton. 

" That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  replied  Tom. 
"  He  told  me  that  Jewiston  introduced  him." 

"I  never  could  bear  that  Jewislon,"  remarked 
Miss  Leveredge;  "I  always  thought  him  very  un- 


derbred and  vulgar.     Why  will  Horry  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  him  ?" 

*  *  Who— Jewiston  ?  He 's  a  clever  fellow  enough .' 
said  Tom. 

"  Oh,  Tom !  how  can  you  say  so !" 

"So  he  is,"  persisted  the  young  man.  "HeV 
not  very  refined  or  elegant,  I  grant  you — but  still  a 
very  good  fellow." 

"And  so  you  think,  Tom,"  continued  Mrs.  Castle- 
ton, still  intent  on  the  main  theme,  "  that  in  all  pro- 
bability Miss  Dawson  will  be  our  sister^in*law?" 

Elmma  shivered. 

"I  don't  think  it  probable,  but  very  possible, 
replied  the  young  man,  "  particularly  under  the  pre- 
sent system  of  family  politics." 

"And  it  would  be  very  bad,"  pursued  Mrs 
Castleton,  inquiringly. 

"  Oh,  dreadful !"  ejaculated  Emma. 

"  There 's  nothing  very  dreadfid  about  it,"  remon- 
strated Tom ;  "  it  would  not  be  pleasant,  certainly— 
but  that 's  all.  There 's  no  use  in  making  the  matter 
worse  than  it  is." 

Emma  looked  as  if  that  were  impossible,  but  £ai(J 
nothing,  while  Mrs.  Castleton  continued  with— 

"  What  kind  of  a  set  is  she  in — and  what  are  the 
family?" 

"Very  low,  vulgar  people,"  said  Emma. 

"  Now,  Emma,  there  again  you  are  ezaggeraiinf.' 
rejoined  Tom.  "  They  are  tiot  a  low  set — vulgar.  1 
admit." 

"  The  same  thing,'-  persisted  Emma. 

"  It 's  not  the  same  thing,  Emma,"  said  the  youns 
man,  decidedly.  "  They  are  very  far  from  bein? 
loio  people.  Her  father  is  a  highly  respectable  man. 
and,  indeed,  so  are  all  the  family — not  fashionable.  1 
grant  you." 

"Fashionable!"  ejaculated  Emma,  with  a  snu^e 
full  of  scornful  meaning. 

"  But  I  admit,"  continued  Tom,  "  that  it  is  aci  » 
connection  that  would  altogether  suit  us.  I  shousl 
be  as  sorry,  perhaps,  as  any  of  you  to  see  the  tbiiii: 
lake  place." 

"And  what  is  the  girl  in  herfcelf,"  pursued  ^Ir^ 
Castleton. 

"A  vulgar,  forward,  ugly  thing,"  said  Emma. 
speaking  quickly,  as  if  she  could  not  help  her^elt— 
the  words  must  out,  let  Tom  say  what  he  would. 

Tom  said  nothing,  however. 

" Is  she?"  baid  Mrs.  Castleton,  looking  very niuc:i 
distressed,  and  turning  to  her  brother. 

Emma  will  have  it  that  she  is,"  he  replied. 

"Now,  Tom,  you  know  she  is,"  expostulaiol 
Emma. 
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"  No,  Emma,''  said  Tom,  "  if  you  will  permit  me, 
I  know  no  such  Ihiog." 

"  You  surely  don't  admire  her,  too,^'  said  Emma, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  alarm  and  disgust. 

"  No,"  said  Tom, ''  she  is  as  you  say,  vulgar,  and 
somewhat  forward— but  not  ugly.  On  the  contrary, 
she  is  decidedly  handsome." 

"Handsome!"  repeated  Miss  Leveredge.  "Do 
you  call  her  handsome,  with  all  those  hanging  curls, 
and  that/erontfVtf,  and  her  hat  on  the  very  back  of 
her  head;  with  her  short  petticoats  and  big  feet — 
and  such  bright  colors,  and  quantity  of  tawdry 
jewehy  as  she  wears,  too." 

"  You  women  never  can  separate  a  girl  from  her 
dress,"  said  Tom,  laughing.  "  Miss  Dawson  dresses 
execrably,  I  grant  you ;  but  give  her  one  half  of  the 
advantages  of  the  girls  that  you  see  around  you  in 
society,  and  she  would  he  not  only  pretty,  but 
beautifoi." 

''  Then  she  may  be  improved,"  said  Mrs.  Castleton, 
hopefully. 

"Not  much  of  that,"  said  Tom.  **  She  is  very 
well  satisfied  with  herself,  I  imagine." 

"  Oh,  it 's  evident  she  *s  a  public  belle  and  beauty 
in  her  own  set,"  said  Emma.  "  She  *s  full  of  aire 
and  graces.". 

Mrs.  Castleton  sighed. 

"It's  a  bad  business,  I  am  afraid,"  she  said, 
mournfully. 

"No,"  said  Tom,  stoutly,  *' it 's  not  pleasant,  and 
that 's  all.  The  girl  may  make  a  very  good  wife, 
though  she  does  dress  badly.  She  looks  amiable, 
and  I  dare  say  has  sense  enough." 

"It's  not  her  dress  only,"  persisted  Emma,  "  but 
her  manners  are  so  bad." 

"Well,  many  a  flirty  girl  has  settled  into 
a  very  respectable  married  woman,"  continued 
Tom. 

"  Where  have  you  seen  her,  Emma  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Castleton. 

"  Tom  pointed  her  out  to  me  one  night  at  the 
theatre;  and  I  have  since  seen  her  in  the  street 
iiequenily." 

"Then  you  do  not  know  her  at  all?"  continued 
Mrs.  Castleton,  with  some  surprise  in  her  tone. 
"How,  then,  do  you  know  any  thing  about  her 
manners,  Emma?" 

"  It 's  not  necessary  to  know  her  to  know  what 
her  manners  are,"  replied  Emma.  *^One  glance 
across  the  theatre  is  enough  for  that.  She  had  two 
or  three  beaux  with  her — indeed,  I  believe  she  was 
there  only  with  them—" 

"Her  mother  was  with  her,  Emma,"  interposed 
Tom,  decidedly. 

"Well,"  continued  Emfna,  a  little  provoked  at 
being  set  right,  "  she  ought  to  have  made  her  behave 
herself,  then." 

"But  how  did  she  be^ve,  Emma?"  pursued'Mrs. 
Castleton,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  city  during 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  flirtation,  and  was  now 
anxious  for  as  much  information  as  could  be  obtained 
on  the  subject. 

"  Oh,  laughing,  and  flirting,  and  shaking  her  long 
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curls  back,  and  looking  up  to  their  faces— perfectly 
disgusting  I" 

Mrs.  Castleton  looked  at  her  brother  in  the  hopes 
of  some  amendment  here  on  his  part ;  but  he  only 
smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  and  said, 

"  Pretty  much  so,  Emma." 

"  And  then,  dressed— oh,  you  never  saw  a  girl  so 
bedizzened!" 

"Strange I"  said  Mrs.  Castleton,  "that  Harry 
should  admire  such  a  girl.  He  is  generally  rather 
critical — hates  particularly  to  see  you  at  all  over- 
dressed, Emma.  He  never  would  admire  Fanny 
Lewis,  you  know,  because  she  had  something  of  that 
manner.    I  wonder  he  should  admire  this  girl." 

"  Oh,  it  all  depends  very  much  upon  the  diqve  in 
which  a  man  sees  a  girl  how  she  strikes  him,"  said 
Tom.  "  Miss  Dawson's  mannera  are  very  much 
those  of  the  girls  around  her,  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better ;  then  she  is  really  handsome — moreover,  very 
much  admired,  the  belle  of  the  set;  and  Harry's 
vanity  is  rather  flattered,  I  suppose,  by  the  preference 
she  shows  him." 

"You  think,  then,  she  likes  him?"  said  Mrs. 
Castleton. 

"I  know  nothing  more  about  it  than  you  do," 
replied  Tom.  "  I  suppose  she  must,  for  she  certainly 
could  marry  richer  men  than  Harry  if  she  wanted  to. 
She  has  the  merit,  at  least,  of  disinterestednesss." 

"Harry  would  be  a  great  match  for  her,"  said 
Emma,  indignantly — "  and  she  knows  it.  She  might 
get  more  money,  perhaps,  but  think  of  the  difierence 
of  position." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  that  has  something  to  do  with  it," 
replied  Tom.  "  Y'ou  women  all  think  so  much  of 
such  things." 

"Strange I"  repeated  Mre.  Castleton,  "I  dan'i 
know  how  Harry  can  fancy  such  a  girl." 

"  Do  n't  you  know  all  objects  vary  according  to 
the  light  they  are  in,"  said  Tom.  "  If  Harry  saw 
Miss  Dawson  among  young  ladies  of  a  diflerentstyle 
and  stamp,  the  changes  of  the  '  dissolving  views' 
would  not  be  greater.  The  present  picture  would 
fade  away,  and  a  new,  and  in  all  probability  a  very 
difierent  one,  would  take  its  place." 

"  That 's  a  good  idea  !"  exclaimed  Mre.  Castleton, 
suddenly,  and  clapping  her  hands  joyfully.  "lUl 
call  and  ask  her  to  my  party  for  the  bride." 

Emma  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  aghast,  as  if 
she  thought  she  had  suddenly  gone  crazy. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Laura?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Why,  to  follow  out  Tom's  idea,"  she  said.  "  It '» 
excellent !  I  'm  going  to  give  Mrs.  Flemming  a 
party.  I  '11  make  it  very  select,  and  not  large ;  invite 
all  the  prettiest  and  most  elegant  girls,  and  then  play 
amiable  to  Harry,  by  telling  him  I  '11  call  upon  his 
Miss  Dawson  and  invite  her." 

Emma  looked  very  dubious,  and  said, 

"  I  don't  like  our  countenancing  the  thing  in  this 
way." 

"  You  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  returned 
her  sLster.  "  As  it  seems  you  and  Harry  have  had 
words  about  it,  you  had  better  not;  but  /'U  call— I  '11 
have  her.   And  it  shall  l)e  such  an  elegant,  select  little 
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aflair  that  it  will  show  her  off  to  charmiDg  advantage," 
fihe  continued,  with  much  animation,  delighted  with 
her  own  cleverness  in  the  scheme.  *'  He  can*t  help 
but  be  ashamed  of  her.    Do  n't  you  think  so,  Tom  ?" 

The  young  man  laughed. 

"Now,  Tom,"  said  she,  a  little  disappointed, 
"don't  you  think  so?" 

''There's  a  good  chance  of  it,  certainly,"  he  re- 
plied.   *•  You  can  but  try  it." 

"Then  why  do  you  laugh,"  she  continued,  still 
dissatisfied. 

"  Only  to  see  what  spiteful  creatures  you  women 
are,"  he  continued,  smiling.  "To  see  the  pains 
you  '11  take  to  put  down  a  girl  you  do  n't  happen 
10  fancy." 

"  Surely,  you  yourself,  Tom,"  commenced  Mrs. 
Castlelon,  seriously,  and  "  I  am  sure,  Tom,"  chimed 
in  Emma,  in  the  same  breath,  "  you  have  alwajrs 
said — "  and  then  they  both  poured  forth  such  a  torrent 
of  reminiscences  and  good  reasons  for  wishing  to 
prevent  the  match,  that  he  was  glad  to  cry  for  mercy, 
and  ended  by  saying  seriously, 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  you  may  succeed." 

CHAPTER  II. 

"Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Castleton,  in  her  prettiest  and 
most  winning  manner,  "I  am  going  to  call  on  your 
friend.  Miss  Dawson,  and  invite  her  for  Thursday 
evening." 

Harry  looked  up  very  much  astonished,  hardly 
knowing  whether  to  be  pleased  or  not,  and  said, 

"  What  put  that  in  yoiu  head  ?" 

"  I  want  to  know  her,"  continued  Mrs.  Castleton. 
''  They  tell  me  you  admire  her,  Harry;  and  if  she  is 
10  be  my  future  si«ter,  as  people  say—" 

"People  say  a  great  deal  more  than  they  know," 
paid  Harry,  hastily. 

"Well,"  rejoined  his  sister,  playfully,  "l)e  that  as 
it  may,  Harry,  I  should  like  to  see  the  young  lady ; 
and  beside,  I  want  as  many  pretty  girls  as  I  can  get, 
ihey  always  make  a  party  brilliant—and  you  say  she 
is  pretty,  don't  you,  Harry  ?" 

"  Beautiful,"  he  replied,  with  an  earnestness  that 
startled  Mrs.  Castleton.  "You'll  have  no  preilier 
rirl  here,  I  promise  you  that,  Laura,"  he  added,  pre- 
sently, more  quietly.  "  But  what  will  Emma  soy," 
Ii3  continued,  bitterly.  "  She  '11  never  give  her  con- 
sent, depend  upon  it,  to  your  calling." 

"It's  not  necessary  that  she  should,"  said  Mrs. 
<"iiNileton,  good  humoredly ;  "  so  perhaps  I  had  better 
not  ask  her." 

"Emma  gives  herself  airs,"  continued  Harry, 
ansrily.  "  She  thinks  that  all  the  world  are  just 
•'onfined  to  her  one  little  cliqite  ;  that  there 's  neither 
l-eauty,  nor  sense,  nor  any  thing  else  out  of  her  par- 
licular  set.  Now  I  can  tell  her  that  there's  more 
leauty  among  those  who  don't  give  themselves  half 
the  airs,  and  who  she  looks  down  upon,  than  there  is 
lo  he  found  among  her  •  fashionables.*  But  Emma 
i-^  perfectly  ridiculous  wiih  her  'exclusive'  non- 
<onse,"  he  continued,  with  much  feeling,  evidently 
•'nwing  how  deeply  he  resented  his  sister's  reflec- 


tions upon  the  style  and  stamp  of  his  present  admi- 
ration, Miss  Dawson. 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Castleton,  soothingly,  ^'it'sa 
mistake  all  very  young  girls  make,  Harry.  Ther 
know  nothing  out  of  one  circle.  Of  oonrse,  ther 
disparage  all  others." 

But  Harry  was  not  to  be  quieted  so  easily.  He 
was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  poured  forth  all  bis 
complaints  against  Emma ;  and  Mrs.  Castleton  found 
it  best  not  to  take  her  part,  but  trust  to  the  result  of 
her  experiment  of  the  next  week  with  patting  him  io 
good  humor  with  her  again. 

"Will  you  call  with  me  ?"  she  continued,  presently. 
"  I  have  ordered  the  carriage  at  one." 

He  looked  pleased,  and  said  be  would.  But  after 
a  little  while  he  seemed  to  grow  nervous  andfidgeity 
—walked  about  the  room— asked  a  good  many  ques- 
tions, without  seeming  to  attend  much  to  the  an- 
swers, and  at  last  said,  hurriedly, 

"Well,  Laura,  it's  rather  late,  and  I  have  an 
engagement  down  town — do  you  care  about  my 
calling  with  you?  You  know  it's  only  necessary  for 
you  to  leave  your  card.  You  need  not  go  in  even, 
if  you  don't  care  about  it." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  she  replied.  "  No,  do  n't  wait 
for  me."  • 

And  he  took  his  hat  and  darted  ofl'  like  light,  as  if 
he  had  made  an  escape  from  he  hardly  knew  what. 

Mrs.  Castleton  could  not  but  laugh  as  she  heard 
him  shut  the  hall-door,  almost  before  she  was  aware 
he  had  left  the  room,  well  pleased  with  this  indication 
of  susceptibility  on  his  part,  which  slie  took  as  a  good 
omen  of  the  future,  fully  believing  that  "future 
events  cast  their  shadows  before."  "  If  Harry  were 
nervous  already,  what  would  he  be  on  Thursday 
evening," 

The  call  was  made.  Miss  Dawson  was  out.  A 
card  was  leH,  with  an  invitation,  which,  in  due  time, 
was  accepted. 

"Are  you  going  to  ask  the  Hazletons,"  inquired 
Emma. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Castleton ;  "  I  don't  want  to  have 
too  large  a  party.  I  want  just  enough  to  fill  my 
rooms  prettily,  so  that  you  can  see  everybody,  and 
how  they  are  dressed— just  one  of  those  small,  select. 
pretty  parties,  where  ever>'body  is  noticed.  I  have 
hardly  asked  a  person — I  don't  know  one — who  ii* 
not  in  some  way  distinguished  for  either  dre*?. 
manner,  air,  or  beauty.  I  have  taken  pains  to  cu!l 
the  most  choice  of  my  acquaintance.  The  room? 
will  be  beautifully  lighted— and  I  expect  it  to  be  a 
brilliant  affair." 

"  If  it  were  not  for  that  Miss  Dawson  to  spoil  all." 
said  Emma,  dejectedly— for  she  had  never  liked  the 
scheme,  though  she  did  not  oppose  it.  "  I  declare. 
Laura,  I  wonder  at  your  moral  courage  in  having' 
her.  I  do  n't  think  /  could  introduce  her  among  such 
a  set,  even  to  be  sure  of  breaking  it  off.  You  wi!J 
be  terribly  ashamed  of  her.  You  don't  know.  1 
think,  what  you  have  undertaken." 

Mrs.  Castleton  could  not  but  laugh  at  the  earnest- 
ness, not  to  say  solemnity,  of  Emma's  manner. 

"  Not  I,  Emma— why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  her 
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If  she  were  Harry's  wife,  or  if  even  he  were  engaged 
to  her,  the  case  would  be  different — I  should  blush 
for  her  then ,  if  she  is  vulgar.  But  merely  as  a  gruest, 
how  can  her  dress  or  manners  afiect  me.  My  position 
is  not  to  be  altered  by  my  happening  to  visit  a  girl 
who  dresses  vilely,  and  flirts  d  discretion. 

Bat  still  Emma  looked  very  dubious,  and  only  said, 
"  Well,  do  n't  introduce  me." 

"  Do  n»t  be  alarmed,''  replied  her  sister.  "  I  do  n't 
mean  to.  Come,  come,  Emma,"  she  continued, 
laughing.  "  I  see  you  are  nervous  about  it,  but  I  think 
you  may  trust  me  for  carrying  it  off  well,"  to  which 
her  sister  replied, 

"Well,  Laura,  if  any  one  eon  get  out  of  such  a 
scrape  gracefully,  you  will." 
Mrs.  Ca<^tIeton  laughed,  and  the  subject  dropped. 
What  Emma  had  said  was  true.  There  was  an 
airy  grace,  a  high-bred  ease  about  Mrs.  Castleton, 
that  conid  carry  her  through  any  thing  she  chose  to 
undertake. 

Thursday  evening  arrived  at  last.  Mrs.  Castleton's 
rooms  were  lighted  to  perfection,  and  she  herself 
dressed  with  exquisite  taste,  looking  the  fitting 
priestess  of  the  elegant  shrine  over  which  she  pre- 
sided. Eknma,  with  her  brothers,  came  early— and 
one  glance  satisfied  Mrs.  Castleton.  The  simplicity 
and  elegance  of  Emma's  toilette  were  not  to  be  out- 
done even  by  her  own.  Tom  looked  at  them  both 
with  great  pride ;  and,'  certainly,  two  prettier  or  more 
elegant  specimens  of  humanity  are  not  often  to  be 
met  with. 

He  made  some  playful  observation  to  his  sister, 
expressive  of  bis  admiration  of  her  taste,  and  looking 
about,  said, 

*'Your  rooms  are  very  well  lighted.    There's 
nothing  like  wax,  aiter  all." 
"  They  are  too  hoi,"  said  Harry,  pettishly. 
"Bless  you,  man,"  replied  Tom,  "how  can  you 
«ay  jjo.    I  am  downright  chilly;  but  as  there  is  to  be 
dancing,  it  is  better  it  should  be  so." 

''If  you  find  this  room  warm,  Harry,"  said  Mrs. 
Castleton,  "  you  had  better  go  in  the  dancing-room — 
tbere  is  not  a  spark  of  fire  there." 
lUrry  walked  off,  and  Emma  said, 
** I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him — ^he  's 
so  cross.    He  has  been  so  irritable  all  day  that  I  have 
hardly  dared  to  speak  to  him." 
Tom  only  laughed. 

Mrs.  Castleton  gave  him  a  quick  look  of  intelli- 
gence, but  before  she  had  time  to  speak,  she  was 
called  upon  to  receive  her  guests,  who  began  to 
come. 

At  every  fresh  arrival  Harry's  face  was  to  be  seen 
peeping  ia  anxiously  from  the  dancing-room,  and  it 
wore  something  of  a  look  of  relief  as  he  turned  off 
each  time  to  resume  his  restless  wanderings  in  the  still 
empty  apartment. 

Miss  Dawson,  meaning  to  be  very  fashionable, 
came  late.  The  bride  for  whom  the  party  was  osten- 
sibly given .  had  arrived ;  and  Mrs.  Castleton  was 
about  giving  orders  to  have  the  dancing-room  thrown 
open,  and  just  at  the  pause  that  frequently  precedes 
""uch  a  movement  in  a  small  party,  the  door  was 


thrown  open,  and  Miss  Dawson  entered,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  gentleman  whom  she  introduced  as  Mr. 
Hardwicks.  Now  this  Mr.  Hard  wicks  was  some- 
thing more  than  Mrs.  Castleton  had  bargained  for ; 
and  Harry  hastened  forward  with  a  look  of  some 
embarrassment  and  vexation  as  he  perceived  the 
mistake  his  fair  friend  had  made  in  taking  such  a 
liberty  with  his  high-bred  sister.  Miss  Dawson  had 
often  taken  him  to  parties  with  ber,  and  somehow  it 
had  not  struck  him  then  as  strange.  Perhaps  it  was 
bediuse  he  saw  it  was  the  style  among  those  around 
him.  But  these  were  not  the  '^  customs  of  Brank- 
some  Hall;"  and  Harry  was  evidently  annoyed. 
Moreover,  this  Mr.  Hardwicks  was  a  forward,  under- 
bred looking  individual,  with  a  quantity  of  black 
whisker,  and  brass  buttons  to  his  claret-colored  coat, 
altogether  a  very  different  looking  person  from  the 
black-ooeted,  gentlemanly-looking  set  that  Mrs. 
Castleton  had  invited.  She  received  him  with  a 
graceful  but  distant  bow,  somewhat  annoyed,  it  » 
true ;  but  as  she  never  allowed  trifles  to  disturb  her, 
she  turned  calmly  away,  and  never  gave  him  a 
second  thought  during  the  evening. 

Miss  Dawson  she  received  with  empreesemtftt . 
She  was  dressed  to  her  heart's  delight,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  mock  pearl  and  tinsel ;  ber  hair  in  a  shower 
of  long  curls  in  front,  with  any  quantity  of  bows  ^ 
and  braids  behind,  and  a  wreath ! — that  required  all 
Mrs.  Castleton's  self-possession  to  look  at  without 
laughifig.  Her  entrance  excited  no  little  sensation — 
for  she  was  a  striking-looking  girl,  being  tall,  and 
full  formed,  with  a  very  brilliant  complexion. 
Simply  and  quietly  dre^sed,  and  she  would  have 
been  decidedly  handsome ;  but  as  it  was,  she  was 
intensely  showy  and  vulgar. 

"  Harry,  the  music  is  just  beginning;  you  will  find 
a  place  for  Miss  Dawson  in  the  dancing-room,"  and 
so,  whether  be  would  or  no,  he  had  to  ask  her  to 
dance.  Probably  he  would  have  done  so  if  his  sister 
had  let  him  alone ;  but  as  it  was,  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  to. 

She  danced  very  badly.  Harry  had  not  been  aware 
of  it  before ;  but  she  jumped  up  and  down — and  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  with  an  air  and  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment not  just  then  the  fashionable  style. 

**  How  in  earnest  your  fair  friend  dances,"  said  a 
young  man,  with  a  smile,  to  Harry,  as  they  passed 
in  the  dance. 

Harry  colored. 

*'  Who  on  earth  have  you  there,  Harry  ?"  asked 
another,  with  rather  a  quizzical  look.  "  Introduce 
me,  wont  you?"  But  Harry  affected  not  to  hear  the 
request. 

"Who  is  the  young  lady  your  brother  is  dancinj? 
with,  Mrs.  Castleton  ?"  he  heard  asked  several  times ; 
to  which  his  sister  answered  in  her  sweetest  and 
most  winning  manner,  "  Miss  Dawson— a  friend  of 
Harry's;"  and  to  some  of  her  br9ther's  particular 
friends,  he  heard  her  say,  "  Oh,  that's  Harry's  belle 
Do  n't  you  know  Miss  Dawson — let  mc  introduce 
you." 

Harry  felt  quite  provoked,  he  did  not  know  why, 
at  hearing  his  sister  couple  him  always  with  Mi^s 
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DawsoQ ;  and  iC  be  Uiought  the  room  hot  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  dance,  he  did  not  feel  it  any  cooler  before  , 
it  was  over. 

Mrs.  Castleton  introduced  a  gentleman  just  as  the 
dance  finished,  who  asked  her  for  the  next,  when 
Harry  said  quickly, 

"  You  are  fatigued,  are  you  not  ?  Perhaps  you  had 
belter  go  with  me  and  get  an  ice." 

"  Do  you  go  and  bring  Miss  Dawson  one,"  said 
his  sister.  "  I  hope,"  she  continued,  "  you  are  not 
fatigued  already?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  young  lady,  with  an  anima- 
tion and  energy  that  proclaimed  she  had  a  dancing 
power  within  not  to  be  readily  exhausted.  *'  Oh, 
no,  indeed ;  I  could  dance  all  night." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Castleton, 
graciously,  as  if  she  felt  her  dancing  a  personal 
compliment.  And  before  the  dance  was  over  she 
had  introduced  half  a  dozen  young  men  to  her. 
'  Feeling  herself  a  decided  belle,  Miss  Dawson  was  in 
high  spirits  (that  trying  test  to  an  unrefined  woman.) 
She  considered  Mrs.  Castlcton's  visit  and  invitation 
as  a  marked  compliment,  (as  she  bad  every  right  to 
do,)  and  her  attentions  now,  and  the  admiration  she 
received,  excited  her  to  even  more  than  her  ordinary 
^animation,  which  was  always,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
sufficient.  She  laughed,  and  she  talked,  and  shook 
her  long  curls  about,  and  flirted  in  a  style  that  made 
the  ladies  look,  and  the  gentlemen  smile.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Hard  wicks,  who  knew  no  one  else,  (for  Mrs. 
Castleton  had  no  idea  of  forcing  him  on  any  of  her 
friends.)  never  left  her  side;  and  the  easy  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  to  her,  and  took  her  fan  from  her 
hand  while  she  was  talking,  and  even  touched  her 
sleeve  to  call  her  attention  when  her  head  was 
turned  away,  all  of  which  she  seemed  to  think  quite 
natural,  made  Harry  color,  and  bite  his  lip  more  than 
once  with  mortification  and  vexation. 

"You  are  not  going  to  waltz?"  he  said,  justly 
distrusting  the  waltzing  of  a  lady  who  danced  so. 

♦*  Yes,"  she  said,  "  with  Mr.  Hardwicks ;"  and  in  a 
moment  they  were  whirling  round  in  a  style  quite 
peculiar,  and  altogether  new  to  the  accomplished 
waltzers  then  and  there  assembled. 

People  looked,  and  some  smiled — and  then  couple 
after  couple  paused  in  the  dance  to  gaze  on  the 
strangers  who  had  just  taken  the  floor — and  soon 
they  had  it  all  to  themselves,  and  on  they  whirled 
like  mad  ones.  Harry. could  not  stand  it — ^hc  left 
the  room. 

Presently  some  of  his  young  friends  followed  him, 
who  seemed  excessively  amused,  and  one  of  them 
exclaimed, 

"Harry,  where  on  earth  did  you  pick  up  those 
extraordinary  waltzers.  Mrs.  Castleton  tells  me  they 
are  friends  of  yours?" 

Harry  muttered  something,  and  said, 

"  Hardwicks  should  not  ask  any  woman  to  waltz. 
He  did  not  know  how;  no  man  should,  if  he  could 
not  waltz  himself." 

"  Are  you  dancing,  Francis?"  asked  another,  of  a 
fashionable  looking  young  man  standing  near. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  languidly.  "  I  am  exliausted. 


I  danced  with  Harry's  fair  friend  the  lost  dance,  and 
it  requires  no  small  degree  of  physical  power  to 
keep  pace  with  her  efforts." 

Harry  was  excessively  annoyed.  He  faeaitiiy 
wished  he  had  never  seen  her ;  and  was  quite  angry 
with  Mrs.  Castleton  for  having  invited  her.  And 
just  then,  irritated  andcroea  as  he  was,  Mrs.  Castleton 
met  him  with, 

"Harry,  Miss  Dawson  ea)*8  you  have  carried  o? 
her  bouquet." 

"  I  have  not  got  her  bouquet,"  he  answered,  angrily, 

"  Well,  go  and  make  your  dwn  apology- r  and 
before  he  had  time  to  know  what  she  was  about, 
she  had  her  arm  in  his,  and  had  taken  him  up  to  Miss 
Dawson,  saying, 

"Here  is  the  culprit,  Miss  Dawson — ^but  he  pleads 
not  guilty;"  whereupon  the  young  lady  tapped  him 
with  her  fan,  and  declared  he  was  a  "  sad  fellow." 
and  shook  her  curb  back,  and  looked  up  in  his  face, 
and  flirted,  as  she  thought,  bewitchingly,  while  lie 
with  pleasure  could  have  boxed  her  ears. 

"Your  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  Mrs.  Castleton 
heard  him  say  soon  after. 

"Why,  Harry!"  exclaimed  his  sister,  looking 
almost  shocked  at  his  evident  desire  to  hurry  aw&y 
her  guest.  "You  surely  don't  think  of  going  yet. 
Miss  Dawson?"  said  she,  in  her  most  persuasive 
manner.    "  You  will  dance  this  polka." 

A  polka !  Harry  was  in  despair.  Ue  would  haTe 
preferred  dancing  on  hot  ploughshares  himself. 

"  The  scheme  works  to  admiration,"  said  Un. 
Castleton  to  Emma,  as  they  met  for  a  momeat  m 
the  crowd. 

"  But  it  has  spoiled  your  party,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  answered,  laughing,  "  what  it  ha? 
withdrawn  in  elegance,  it  has  made  up  in  spirit.  Tbe 
joke  seems  to  take  wonderfully." 

But  Emma  did  not  like  such  "jokes."  Mr?. 
Castleton*8  hauteur  was  o(  a  more  flexible  kind.  To 
spoil  a  match  she  was  willing  to  spoil  her  party. 

"  Was  1  right  ?"  she  said  to  Tom,  toward  the  close 
of  the  evening. 

He  nodded  and  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  congratulaie 
you." 

Harry  had  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  Mis? 
Da^i'son  that  she  was  heated  and  tired,  and  had  better 
not  polka;  but  the  young  lady  thought  him  over- 
careful,  and  chose  to  dance. 

"A  willful  thing!"  muttered  Harry,  as  he  turned 
off.  "  Trifles  show  the  temper— preserve  me  from 
an  unamiable  woman." 

Now  Miss  Dawson  was  not  unamiable,  but  Harry 
was  cross.  If  he  were  ashamed  of  her,  she  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  to  know  that.  At  any  rale  be  walked 
ofl'and  left  her  to  take  care  of  herself.  Mr.  Hardwicks 
look  her  home  as  he  had  brought  her— and  Harry 
hardly  looked  at  her  again. 

He  was  thoroughly  out  of  humor.  Mrs.  Castleton 
had  discretion  enough  not  to  follow  up  her  victorv. 
She  saw  she  was  successful,  and  so  left  things'  i^' 
their  own  course. 

Never  was  a  "dissolving  view"  more  periect 
Harry  had  really  imagined  Miss  Dawson  not  on} 
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very  beautiful,  but  thought  she  would  grace  any 
drawing-room  in  Europe.  He  now  saw  her  hoydenish, 
flirty,  and  ungraceful,  with  beauty  of  a  very  imrefined 
style — ^in  fact,  a  different  person.  Such  is  the  power 
of  contrast,  and  the  effect  of  a  *'  new  light." 

The  spell  waa  broken — ^for  when  a  lover  is  mor- 
tified, ashamed  of  his  choice,  the  danger  is  over. 

Fortunately,  his  honor  was  no  deeper  pledged  than 
his  heart.  Miss  Dawson  had  not  flirted  more  with 
him  than  with  two  or  three  others;  and  though  she 
would  ha\'e  preferred  hiin,  one  of  the  others  would  do. 

"  What  did  Harry  say  of  my  party  last  night?" 
asked  Mrs.  Castleton  of  her  sister. 

"  He  merely  said  '  it  was  a  great  bore,  this  going 
out,'  and  seemed  quite  cross,  and  took  his  light  and 
walked  ofl'to  bis  room  immediately;  and,  in  fact,  it 
seemed  such  a  delicate  point  with  him,  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  make  any  allusion  to  it  this  morning." 

**  Poor  fellow  1 1  do  n't  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Castle- 
ton, laughing.  *'  How  she  did  look  beside  the  Claver- 
iiigi  and  l/cslers." 

''Like  a  peony  among  moss  rose-buds,"  said 
Km  ma. 

**  Laura,"  said  Harry,  a  few  days  after,  "  I  am 
going  to  New  Orleans  for  the  rest  of  the  winter." 


"  Are  you?"  she  said,  in  surprise. 

''  Yes.  My  father  is  anxious  about  that  business  of 
his,  and  I  am  going  for  him." 

"  I  thought  you  had  declined,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  send  Tom,"  she  said. 

<<I've  changed  my  mind,"  he  replied.  "In  fact 
it  is  very  dull  here,  and  as  Tom  don't  want  to  gOj  I 
think  I  shall  like  the  trip." 

**I've  no  doubt  you  will  find  it  very  pleasant,'' 
she  said,  cheerfully,  amused  at  his  proposing  himself 
the  very  thing  they  had  all  been  so  anxious  to  have 
him  do,  and  which  he  had  negatived  so  decidedly 
some  weeks  back. 

"  Ah,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Castleton,  laughing,  "  that 
was  a  bright  idea  of  yours.  There  's  nothing  like  a 
new  light  for  bringing  out  new  colors.  I  think  that 
party  of  mine  finished  Mi^  Dawson." 

"You  need  not  crow  loo  much,  Laura,"  replied 
Tom,  "  for,  in  ail  probability,  if  you  had  left  Harry 
alone  in  the  beginning,  the  party  never  would  have 
been  required.  You  women  never  learn  not  to  thwart 
and  oppose  a  man  until  it  is  too  late.  Thetiy  you  '11 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  undo  your  own  work.  If 
you  would  only  govern  that  *  unruly  member'  in  the 
beginning,  you  would  have  required  no  '  dissolving 
viewTs,  iu  the  end." 


—•"«-»«>•— 


THE    VOICE    OF    THE    FIRE. 


BT  J.  BAY  ABO  TATLOB. 


TffBT  sat  by  the  hearth-stone,  broad  and  bright. 
Whose  burning  brands  threw  a  cheerful  light 
On  the  frosty  calm  of  the  winter**  night. 

Her  radiant  fealores  wore  the  gleam 
Which  childhood  learns  from  an  angel-dream, 
And  her  bright  hair  stirred  in  the  flickering  beam. 

Those  tresses  soft  to  his  lips  were  pressed, 
Her  head  was  leaned  on  his  happy  breast, 
And  the  throb  of  the  bosom  his  soul  expressed ; 

And  ever  a  gentle  murmur  came 

From  the  elear,  bright  heart  of  the  wavering  flame, 

Like  the  faltering  thrill  of  a  worshiped  name. 

He  kissed  her  on  the  warm,  white  brow, 
And  told  her  in  fonder  words,  the  vow 
He  whispered  under  the  moonlit  bough ; 

And  o'er  them  a  steady  radiance  came 
From  the  shining  heart  of  the  niountiug  flame, 
Like  a  love  that  burns  through  life  the  same. 

The  maiden  smiled  through  her  joy-dimmed  eyes, 
As  he  led  her  spirit  to  sunnier  skies, 
"SVhoee  cloudless  light  on  the  future  lies— 

And  n  mtmient  paused  the  laughing  flame, 
And  it  listened  awhile,  and  then  there  came 
A  cheery  burst  from  its  sparkling  frame. 

He  visioned  a  home  by  pure  love  blest, 
C'a«p!ng  their  souls  in  a  calmer  rest, 
Like  woodland  birds  in  then-  leafy  nest. 


There  slept,  foreshadowed,  the  bliss  to  be. 
When  a  tenderer  life  that  home  should  see. 
In  the  wingless  chemb  that  climbed  his  knee. 

And  the  flame  went  on  with  its  flickering  song, 
And  beckoned  and  laughed  to  the  lovers  long, 
Who  sat  in  its  radiance,  red  and  strong. 

Then  broke  and  fell  a  glimmering  brand 
To  the  cold,  dead  ashes  it  fed  and  fanned. 
And  its  last  gleam  leaped  like  an  mfant's  hand. 

A  sadden  dread  to  the  maiden  stole. 
For  the  gloom  of  a  sorrow  seemed  to  roll 
O'er  the  sunny  landscape  within  her  soul. 

But,  hovering  over  its  smouldering  bed. 

Its  ruddy  pinions  the  flame  outspread, 

And  again  through  the  chanil>er  its  glory  shed  ; 

And  ever  its  chorus  seemed  lo  be 
The  mingled  voices  of  household  glee, 
lake  a  gush  of  winds  in  a  mountain  tree. 

The  night  went  on  in  its  silejit  flow, 

Willie  through  the  waving  and  wrcathCd  glow 

They  watched  the  years  of  the  Future  go. 

Their. happy  spirits  learned  tlie  chime 

Of  its  laughing  voice  and  murmured  rhyme-~ 

A  joyous  music  for  aftertime. 

They  felt  a  flame  as  glorious  start, 
Where,  side  by  side,  they  dwelt  apart. 
In  the  quiet  homestead  of  the  heart. 


MARGINALIA 


BT  SDOAR  A.  POZ. 


0.\E  of  the  happiest  examples,  in  a  small  way,  of 
the  carrying-one Vself-in-a-hand-basket  logic,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  London  weekly  paper  called  "  The  Popular 
Record  of  Modern  Science ;  a  Journal  of  Philosophy 
and  General  Information."  This  work  has  a  vast 
circulation,  and  is  respected  by  eminent  men.  Some- 
tirae  in  November,  IS  15,  it  copied  from  the  "Colum- 
bian Magazine"  of  New  York,  a  rather  adventurous 
article  of  mine,  called  "  Mesmeric  Revelation."  It 
had  the  impudence,  also,  to  spoil  the  title  by  improving 
it  to  "  The  Last  Conversation  of  a  Soranambule" — a 
phrase  that  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  since  the 
person  who  *'  converses"  is  not  a  somnambule.  He 
is  a  sleep-waker— 710/a  sleep-walker;  but  I  presume 
thai  *'  The  Record"  thought  it  was  only  the  difference 
of  an  /.  *  What  I  chiefly  complain  of,  however,  is 
that  the  London  editor  prefaced  my  paper  with  these 
words : — "  The  following  is  an  article  communicated 
to  the  Columbian  Magazine,  a  journal  of  respectability 
and  influence  in  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Edgar  A. 
Poe.    It  bears  internal  evidence  of  aiahfftticity." ! 

There  is  no  subject  under  heaven  about  which 
funnier  ideas  are,  in  general,  entertained  than  about 
this  subject  of  internal  evidence.  It  is  by  "  internal 
evidence,"  observe,  that  we  decide  upon  the  mind. 

But  to  "  The  Record :"— On  the  issue  of  my  "  Val- 
demar  Case,"  this  journal  copies  it,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  (also  as  a  matter  of  course)  improves  the 
title,  as  in  the  previous  instance.  But  the  editorial 
comments  may  as  well  be  called  profound.  Here 
they  are  : 

**The  following  narrative  appears  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  American  Magazirie^  a  respectable 
periodical  in  the  United  States.  It  comes,  it  will  be 
observed,  from  the  narrator  of  the  *  Last  Conversation 
of  a  Somnambule,'  published  in  The  Record  of  the 
2;)lh  of  November.  In  extracting  this  case  the 
Morning  Post  of  Monday  last,  takes  what  it  con- 
siders the  safe  side,  by  remarking—*  For  our  own 
parts  we  do  not  believe  it;  and  there  are  several 
statements  made,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
disease  of  which  the  patient  died,  which  at  once  prove 
I  lie  case  to  be  either  a  fabrication,  or  the  work  of 
one  Utile  acquainted  with  consumption.  The  story, 
lv>\vever,  is  wonderful,  and  we  therefore  give  it.' 
The  editor,  however,  does  not  point  out  the  especial 
statements  which  are  inconsistent  with  what  we 
limnv  of  the  progress  of  consumption,  and  as  few 
scientific  persons  would  be  willing  to  take  their 
pfilholog^'  anymore  than  their  logic  from  the  Morning 
Post,  his  caution,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  have 
nmch  weight.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  Post  for 
publishing  the  account  is  quaint,  and  would  apply 
equally  to  an  adventure  from  Baron  Munchausen : — 
'  il  is  wonderful  and  we  therefore  give  it.'  .  .  . 
Tiie  above  case  is  obviously  one  that  cannot  be 
received  except  on  the  strongest  testimonv,  and  it 
i-  equally  clear  that  the  testimony  by  which  it  is  at 
pre:«ent  accompanied,  is  not  of  that  character.  The 
mo«5t  favorable  circumstances  in  support  of  it,  consist 
in  llie  fact  that  credence  is  miderstood  to  be  given  to 


it  at  New  York,  within  a  few  miles  of  which  city 
the  affair  took  place,  and  where  coosequeotly  the 
most  ready  means  must  be  found  for  its  autbentiaitioEi 
or  disproval.  The  initials  of  the  medical  men  an«l 
of  the  young  medical  student  must  be  sufficient  in 
the  immediate  localitv>  to  establish  their  identity, 
especially  as  M.  Val<iemar  was  well  known,  aiid 
had  been  so  long  ill  as  to  render  it  out  of  the  question 
that  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  ascertainins:  the 
names  of  the  physicians  by  whom  he  had  been 
attended.  In  the  same  way  the  nurses  and  serviuib 
under  whose  cognizance  the  case  must  have  come 
during  the  seven  months  which  it  occupied,  are  of 
course  accessible  to  all  sorts  of  inquiries.  It  will. 
therefore,  appear  that  there  must  have  been  too  many 
parties  concerned  to  render  prolonged  deception  prac- 
ticable. The  angry  excitement  and  various  rumors 
which  have  at  length  rendered  a  public  statement 
necessary,  are  also  sufficient  to  show  that  something 
extraordmary  must  have  taken  place.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  strong  point  for  disbelief.  The  cir- 
cumstances are,  as  tfe  Post  says,  *  wonderful ;'  but 
so  are  all  circumstances  that  come  to  our  knowledge 
for  the  first  time— and  in  Mesmerism  every  thing  i> 
new.  An  objection  may  be  made  that  the  article 
has  rather  a  Ma^zinish  air ;  Mr.  Poe  having  evi- 
dently written  with  a  view  to  effect,  and  so  as  i« 
excite  rather  than  to  subdue  the  va^e  appetite  for 
the  mysterious  and  the  horrible  which  such  a  caK-. 
under  any  circumstances,  is  sure  to  awaken—but 
apMut  from  this  there  is  nothing  to  deter  a  philosophic 
mind  from  fuj^her  inquiries  regarding  it.  It  is  a 
matter  entirely  for  testimony.  [So  it  is.]  Under  this 
view  we  shall  take  step  to  procure  from  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  influential  citizens  of  New  York 
all  the  evidence  that  can  be  had  upon  the  subject.  No 
steamer  will  leave  England  for  America  till  the  3d  of 
February,  but  within  a  few  weeks  of  that  time  w*- 
doubt  not  it  will  be  possible  to  lay  before  the  reader* 
of  the  Record  information  which  will  enable  them  to 
come  to  a  pretty  accurate  conclusion." 

Yes;  and  no  doubt  they  came  to  one  accurate 
enough,  in  the  end.  But  all  this  rigmarole  is  what 
people  call  testing  a  thing  by  "  internal  evidence  " 
The  Record  insists  upon  the  truth  of  the  story  becanpe 
of  certain  facts— because  *'the  initials  of  the  yotios 
men  mttst  be  sufficient  to  establish  their  identity'*— 
because  *'  the  nurses  must  be  accessible  to  all  sortie 
of  inquiries" — and  because  the  "angry  excitement 
and  various  rumors  which  at  length  rendered  a 
public  statement  necessary,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  somethiiig  extraordinary  must  have  taken  place  ' 

To  be  sure !  The  story  is  proved  by  the?e  facts— 
the  facts  about  the  students,  the  nurse*,  the  excite- 
ment, the  credence  given  the  tale  at  New  York. 
And  now  ail  we  have  to  do  is  to  pro\'e  these  fact«. 
Ah ! — they  are  proved  by  the  story. 

As  for  the  Morning  Post^  it  evinces  more  weak- 
ness in  its  disbelief  than  the  Record  in  its  credulity. 
What  the  former  says  about  doubting  on  account  oi 
inaccuracy  in  the  detail  of  the  phthisical  symptoms, 
is  a  mere  feteh^  as  the  Ckx^kneys  have  it,  in  order  to 
make  a  very  few  little  children  believe  that  it,  the 
Post,  is  not  quite  so  stupid  as  a  post  proverbially  i» 
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It  knows  nearly  as  much  about  pathology  as  it  does* 
about  English  grammar — and  I  really  hope  it  will 
not  feel  called  upon  to  blush  at  the  compliment.  I 
represented  the  symptoms  of  M.  Valdemar  as 
'*«evere,"  to  be  sure.  I  put  an  extreme  case;  for 
It  was  necessary  that  I  should  leave  on  the  reader's 
mind  no  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  death  without 
the  aid  of  the  Mesmerist — but  such  symptoms  might 


have  appeared — the  identical  symptoms  have  ap- 
peared, and  will  be  presented  again  and  again.  Had 
the  Post  been  only  half  as  honest  as  ignorant,  it 
would  have  owned  that  it  disbelieved  for  no  reason 
more  profound  than  that  which  influences  all  dunces 
in  disbelieving — it  would  have  owned  that  it  doubted 
the  thing  merely  because  the  thing  was  a  **  wonderful" 
thing,  and  had  never  yet  been  printed  in  a  book. 


LETHE. 


BT  HSNKT  B.  llinsT. 


Asn*fi  **^nl  man  UtUbrarum  id  in  M  txpioraturi  essAt.    Nubian  Geoobafhka. 


Looking  lik*  Lethe  ^  see  I  the  lake 
A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take, 
And  would  not  for  the  world  awake. 


» The  Sleepers?^    Po«. 


Thers  is  a  lake  whose  lilies  lie 
Like  maidens  in  ihe  lap  of  death, 
So  pale,  so  oold,  so  mottonleM 
Its  Stygian  breast  they  preM ; 
They  breathe,  and  toward  the  pnrple  sky 

The  pallid  perfumes  of  their  breath 
Ascend  in  spiral  shupes,  for  there 
No  wind  disturbs  tlie  voiceless  air — 
No  murmur  breaks  the  oblivious  mood 
Of  that  tcncbrean  solitude — 
No  Djinn,  no  Ghoul,  no  Afrit  laves 
His  giant  limbs  within  its  waves 
Beneath  the  wan  Salumian  light 
That  swoons  in  the  omnipresent  night ; 
But  only  funeral  forms  arise, 
With  arsns  uplifted  to  the  skies, 
And  gaze,  with  blank,  cavernous  eyes 
In  whose  dull  glare  no  Future  lies, — 
The  shadows  of  the  dead— the  Dead 
Of  whom  no  mortal  soul  hath  read, 
No  record  come,  in  prose  or  rhyme, 
Down  from  the  dim  Primeval  Time  t 
A  moment  gaxing— (hey  are  gone— 
Without  a  8ob->withont  a  groan— 
Without  a  sigh— without  a  moan— 
And  the  lake  again  is  left  alone— 
Left  to  that  undisturbed  repose 
Which  in  an  ebon  vapor  flows 
Among  the  cypresMs  tliat  stand 
A  stone-cast  from  the  sombre  strand — 
Among  the  trees  whose  shadows  wake. 
But  not  to  life,  within  the  lake, 
That  stand,  like  statues  of  the  Past, 
And  will,  while  that  ebony  lake  shall  last. 

Bui  when  the  more  than  Stygian  night 
Descends  with  slow  and  owl-like  flight. 
Silent  as  Death  (who  comes — we  know— 


ITnheard,  unknown  of  all  below ;) 
Above  that  dark  and  desolate  wave, 
The  reflex  of  the  eternal  grave- 
Gigantic  birds  with  flaming  eyes 
Sweep  upward,  onward  through  the  skies, 
Or  stalk,  without  a  wish  to  fly, 
Where  the  reposing  lilies  lie ; 
While,  stirring  neither  twig  nor  grass, 
Among  the  trees,  in  silence,  pass 
Titanic  animals  whoso  race 
Existed,  but  has  left  no  trace 
Of  name,  or  size,  or  shape,  or  hue— 
Whom  ancient  Adam  never  knew. 

At  midnight,  still  without  a  sound, 
Approaching  through  the  black  Profound, 
Shadows,  in  shrouds  of  pallid  hue. 
Come  slowly,  slowly,  two  by  two, 
In  double  line,  with  funeral  march, 
Through  groves  of  cypress,  yew  and  larch. 
Descending  in  those  waves  that  part. 
Then  close,  above  each  silent  heart  j 
While,  iu  the  distance,  far  ahead, 
The  shadows  of  the  Earlier  Dead 
Arise,  with  speculating  eyes. 
Forgetful  of  their  destinies. 
And  gaze,  and  gaze,  and  gaze  again 
Upon  the  long  funereal  train. 
Undreaming  their  Descendants  come 
To  make  that  ebony  lake  their  home — 
To  vanish,  and  become  at  last 
A  parcel  of  the  awful  Past — 
The  hideous,  unremembercd  Past 
Which  Time,  in  utter  scorn,  has  cast 
Behind  him,  as  with  unblenched  eye, 
He  travels  toward  Eternity — 
Thnt  Lethe,  in  whose  sunless  wave 
Even  he,  himself,  must  find  a  grave  I 


EPITAPH    ON    A    RESTLESS    LADY 


Till  gales  were  nnterrcd — the  home  of  the  blest 

Freely  opened  to  welcome  Miss  C— ; 
Uut  hearing  the  chorus  that  *<  Heaven  is  Rest," 


She  turned  from  the  ange!s  to  flee, 
Saying,  "  Rest  is  no  Heaven  to  me  1" 


MY    LADY-HELP. 

OR    AUNT    LINA'S    VISIT. 


BY   EJCSA   DUVAL. 


"  You  are  in  want  of  an  efUcient  person  to  as«iwt 
you  in  taking  charge  of  your  domestic  aflkirs,  Enna," 
haid  a  maiden  aunt  of  mine  to  me  one  evening.  I 
pulled  my  little  sewing-table  toward  me  with  a  slight 
degree  of  impatience,  and  began  very  earnestly  to 
examine  the  contents  of  my  work-box,  that  I  might 
not  express  aloud  my  weariness  of  my  aunt^s  favorite 
subject.  I  had  been  in  want  of  just  such  an  article 
as  an  **  efficient  person"  ever  since  I  had  taken 
charge  of  my  father's  menage ;  and  after  undergoing 
almost  martyrdom  with  slip-shod,  thriftless,  good-for- 
nothing  "  help,''^  as  we  Americans,  with  such  delicate 
consideration,  term  our  serving  maids,  I  had  come 
!o  the  conclusion  that  indiiTercnt  "  /«^/p"  was  an  un- 
avoidable evil,  and  that  the  best  must  be  made  of  the 
poor,  miserable  instruments  of  assistance  vouchsafed 
unto  the  race  of  tried,  vexed  housekeepers. 

"  I  have  just  thought,"  continued  my  aunt,  "  of  a 
very  excellent  person  that  will  suit  you  in  every 
way.  Lizzie  Hall,  the  one  I  was  thinking  of,  has 
never  been  accustomed  to  living  out.  Her  father  is 
a  farmer  in  our  place,  but  having  made  a  second 
marriage,  and  with  ayoung  family  coming  up  around 
him,  Lizzie  very  properly  wishes  to  do  something 
for  herself.  I  remember  having  heard  her  express 
such  a  desire ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  persuade 
her  to  come  to  you.  She  is  not  very  young — about 
eight-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts." 

I  listened  to  my  Aunt  Lina*s  talk  with,  it  must  be 
confessed,  indifference,  mingled  with  a  little  sullen- 
ness,  and  quieted  my  impatience  by  inward  ejacula- 
tions — a  vast  deal  of  good  do  those  inward  conver- 
sations produce,  such  mollifiers  of  the  temper  are 
they.  "  So,  so,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  my  Aunt  Lina's 
paragon  is  a  '  lady-kelp.^  Of  all  kinds  *  of  help'  the 
very  one  I  have  endeavored  most  to  avoid;  it  is 
such  a  nondescript  kind  of  creature  that  lady-help;" 
and  as  I  soliloquized,  recollections  of  specimens  of 
the  kind  I  had  been  afflicted  with,  came  in  sad  array 
before  my  memory—maids  with  slip-shod  French 
kid  slippers,  that  had  never  been  large  enough  for 
their  feet — love-locks  on  either  side  of  their  cheeks, 
twirled  up  during  the  day  in  brown  curl-papers — 
faded  lawn  dresses,  with  dangling  flounces  and 
tattered  edging;  then  such  sentimental  entreaties 
that  I  should  not  make  them  answer  the  door-bell  if 
Ike,  the  black  boy,  might  happen  to  be  away  on  some 
errand,  or  expose  them  to  the  rude  gaze  of  the  muhi- 
tude  in  the  market-house ;  and  I  groaned  in  spirit  as 
I  thought  what  a  troublesome  creature  the  "lady- 
help"  was  to  manage.  During  this  sympathizing 
colloquy  with  myself,  my  aunt  went  on  expatiating 


most  eloquenly  on  the  merits  of  her  protege,  Lizzx 
Hall.  Some  pause  occurring — for  want  of  breath.  I 
really  believe,  on  my  aunt's  side — good-breeding 
seemed  to  require  a  remark  from  me,  and  I  faltered 
out  some  objection  as  to  the  accommodations  a  city 
hotisehold  afforded  for  a  person  of  Lizzie  }Iair> 
condition. 

•*  Of  coitfse,"  said  my  aunt,  "she  will  not  wish  to 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  the  black  servants  you  may 
happen  to  have ;  but  Lizzie  will  not  cause  you  any 
trouble  on  the  score  of  accommodations,  I  '11  answer 
for  it,  Enna ;  she  is  too  sensible  a  person  not  to  fcii'y 
understand  the  diflerence  between  town  and  country- 
habits — and  if  you  say  so,  I  will  engage  her  for  yuu 
when  I  return  to  Rockland." 

My  father,  who  had  been  dozing  over  his  paper, 
gradually  aroused  himself  as  this  conversation  prc- 
gressed,  and  as  my  aunt  made  the  last  proposition,  he 
entered  into  it  most  cordially,  and  begged  she  woul^l 
endeavor  to  procure  the  young  woman,  and  feni^ 
her  by  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  remained  quiet— 
for  I  could  not  say  any  thing  heartily,  seeing  nothiD? 
but  vexation  and  annoyance  in  the  whole  affair  for  mc 
The  young  woman  was  evidently  a  favorite  with  my 
Aunt  Lina ;  and  should  she  not  prove  a  very  u^ef«' 
or  agreeable  maid  to  me,  I  would  receive  but  little 
sympathy  from  my  immediate  family.  My  father 
is  as  ignorant  as  a  child  of  what  we  poor  house- 
keepers require  in  a  domestic ;  and  my  Aunt  Lina, 
though  kind-hearted  and  well-wishing,  is  in  equally 
as  blissful  a  slate.  A  very  indifferent  servant,  who 
happened  to  please  her  fancy,  she  would  mapTufy 
into  a  very  excellent  one;  then,  being  rather  opinion- 
ative  and  **  jc/,"  as  maiden  ladies  are  apt  to  be  when 
they  pass  the  fatal  threshold  of  forty,  I  despaired  ol 
ever  convincing  her  to  the  contrary.  '*  However," 
said  I  to  mj-self,  "I  will  not  anticipate  trouble." 

I  had  just  recovered  from  a  dangerous  lit  of  iilnc^f. 
through  which  my  kind,  well-meaning  aunt  had 
patiently  nursed  me.  At  the  first  news  of  my  sick- 
ness she  had,  unsummoned,  lefl  her  comfortable 
home  in  Rockland,  in  mid- winter,  and  had  crossed 
the  mountains  to  watch  beside  the  feverish  pillow  of 
her  motherless  niece.  Careful  and  kind  was  her 
nursing;  and  even  the  physicians  owned  that  lo  her 
patient  watchfulness  I  owed  my  life.  How  grateful 
was  I;  and  with  what  looks  of  love  did  I  gaze  on  her 
trim,  spinster  figure,  as  she  moved  earnestly  and 
pains-taking  around  my  chamber;  but,  alas!  the 
kitchen  told  a  different  story  when  I  was  wcllenouirh 
to  make  my  appearance  there.  Biddy,  a  raw,  be- 
wildered-looking  Irish  girl,  with  huge  red  arms  and 
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«(amping  feet,  had  quite  lost  her  confused,  stupid 
expression  of  countenance,  and  was  most  eloquent 
in  telling  roe,  with  all  the  volubility  of  our  sex,  of  the 
"quare  ways  of  the  ould  maid." 

"  Sure,  and  if  the  ouid  sowl  could  only  have  had  a 
husband  and  a  parcel  of  chiidthers  to  mind,  she 
wouldn't  have  been  half  so  stiff  and  concated,"  ex- 
claimed Biddy. 

Even  poor  little  roguish  Ike,  with  mischief  enough 
ID  his  composition  to  derange  a  dozen  well-ordered 
houses,  looked  wise  and  quiet  when  my  prim,  demure 
liuai  came  in  sight.  Complaints  met  me  on  all  sides, 
however,  for  my  Aunt  Lina  was  quite  as  dissatisfied 
as  ihe  rest. 

"I  found  them  all  wrong,  my  dear,''  she  said,  "  no 
order,  no  regulation,  every  thing  at  sixes  and  sevens ; 
and  as  for  the  woman  Biddy,  she  is  quite,  quite  incor- 
rigible. I  showed  her  a  new  way  of  preparing  her 
( iothes  for  the  wash,  by  which  she  could  save  a  deal 
oi  labor ;  but  all  in  vain,  she  persisted  most  obsti- 
nately to  follow  the  old  troublesome  way.  Then 
^he  confuses  her  work  altogether  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  never  can  tell  at  which  stage  of  labor  she  has 
arrived;  and  when  I  put  them  all  en  traine^  and 
leave  ihem  a  few  instants,  I  find  on  my  return  every 
thing  as  tangled  as  ever.  Method  is  the  soul  of 
houi^ekeeping,  Enna.  You  will  never  succeed  with- 
out order.  I  fear  you  are  too  easy  and  indulgent; 
although  I  have  never  kept  a  house,  I  know  exactly 
how  it  should  be  done.  A  place  for  every  thing — 
every  thing  in  its  place,  as  your  grandpapa  used  to 
^ay.  If  you  insist  upon  your  servants  doing  every 
thio^  at  a  certain  hour,  and  in  a  certain  way,  your 
rtffairs  will  go  on  like  clock-work." 

I  could  not  but  assent  to  all  these  truisms — for  I 
felt  conscience-stricken.  I  knew  I  bad  always  de- 
pended in  all  my  housekeeping  emergencies  too 
much  on  my  "  talent  for  improvising,"  as  Kate  Wilson 
merrily  entitles  my  readiness  in  a  domestic  tangle 
and  »tand-still.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  letting 
•hin?s  go  on  as  easily  as  possible,  scrupulously 
avoiding  domestic  tempests,  because  they  deranged 
my  nervous  system ;  and  if  I  found  a  servant  would 
not  do  a  thing  in  my  way,  I  would  let  her  accom- 
p'i«h  it  in  her  own  manner,  and  at  her  own  time — so 
'liat  it  was  done,  that  was  all  I  required.  I  felt  almost 
'l;>heartened  as  the  remarks  of  my  precise  aunt  proved 
lo  me  how  remiss  I  had  been,  and  resolved  in  a  very 
humble  mood  to  reform.  But  when  Aunt  Lina  con- 
tinued her  conversations  about  the  mismanagement 
'^forc  my  father, then  I  felt  the  "  old  Adam"  stir  within 
me.  There  she  surely  was  wrong.  I  could  not  bear 
he  s^hould  have  his  eyes  opened;  he  had  always 
fancied  me  a  little  queen  in  my  domestic  arrange- 
ments—why should  he  think  differently — what  good 
liid  it  do?  If  he  found  his  dinner  nicely  cooked  and 
^ved,  his  tea  and  toast  snugly  arranged  in  the 
librar)',  in  the  evening,  when  he  returned  wearied 
from  his  office,  with  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
rartjt temptingly  spread  out;  then  awakened  in  the 
morning  in  a  clean,  well-ordered  bed-room,  with  Ike 
at  his  elbow  to  wait  his  orders,  and  a  warm,  cozy 
breakfast  to  strengthen  him  ere  he  started  out  on  his 
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daily  labors— if  all  this  was  carefully  and  quietly 
provided  for  him,  what  need  of  his  knowing  how  it 
was  done,  or  what  straits  I  might  be  driven  to  some- 
times, from  my  own  thoughtlessness  or  forgeifulness 
to  accomplish  these  comforts  for  him.  I  had  always 
scrupulously  avoided  talking  of  my  household  affairs 
before  him ;  but  when  Aunt  Lina  discoursed  so  elo- 
quently and  learnedly  in  his  presence,  slipping  in 
once  in  a  while  such  high-sounding  words  as  ^'  do- 
mestic economy,"  "  well-ordered  household,"  "  pro- 
per distribution  of  time  and  labor,"  &c.,  &c. ,  be  began 
to  prick  up  his  ears,  and  fancy  his  thrifty  little 
daughter  Enna  was  not  quite  so  excellent  in  her 
management  as  he  had  blindly  dreamed.  Poor  man  ! 
his  former  ignorance  had  surely  been  bliss,  for  his  un- 
fortunate knowledge  only  made  him  look  vexed  and 
full  of  care  w^henever  he  entered  the  house.  He 
even  noted  the  door-handles,  as  to  their  brightness, 
rated  poor  Ike  about  the  table  appointments,  and 
pointed  out  when  and  how  work  should  be  done — 
told  how  he  managed  in  his  business,  and  how  we 
should  manage  in  ours.  I  was  almost  distraught 
with  annoyance;  and,  kind  as  my  aunt  had  been,  I 
wished  for  the  time  of  her  departure  silently,  but  as 
earnestly  as  did  my  servants.  Heaven  pardon  me 
for  my  inhospitality  and  ingratitude. 

"  Now,  Lina,"  said  my  father,  the  morning  she 
left,  "  do  n't  forget  the  woman  you  were  speaking 
of.  Enna  needs  some  experienced  person  to  keep 
things  in  order  We  shall  have  to  break  up  house- 
keeping if  affairs  go  on  in  this  disordered  state.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  have  stood  it  thus  long." 

I  opened  my  eyes  but  said  not  a  word.  Three 
months  before  and  my  father  had  been  the  happiest, 
free-from-care  man  in  the  city ;  now  the  little  insight 
he  had  gained  into  domestic  a  flairs— the  peep  behind 
the  curtain  given  him  by  my  mistaken  maiden  aunt, 
had  served  to  embitter  his  existence,  surrounding  his 
path  with  those  nettles  of  life,  household  trifles,  vul- 
gar cares  and  petty  annoyances.  I  almost  echoed 
Biddy's  ejaculation  as  the  carriage  drove  from  the 
door  with  my  aunt  and  her  numberless  boxes,  each 
one  arranged  on  a  new,  orderly,  time-saving  plan. 

*'  Sure,  and  its  glad  I  am,  that  the  ould  craythur 
is  fairly  off— for  divil  a  bit  of  comfort  did  she  give 
the  laste  of  us  with  her  time-saving  orderly  ways. 
And  it 's  not  an  owld  maid  ye  must  ever  be,  darliiil 
Miss  Enna,  or  ye  'U  favor  the  troublesome  aunty  with 
her  tabby  notions." 

Ike  shouted  with  glee,  and  turned  somersets  all 
the  way  through  the  hall  into  the  back  entry,  regard- 
less of  all  I  could  say;  and  the  merriment  and  light 
heartedncss  that  pervaded  the  whole  house  was  most 
cheering.  Bidily  stamped  and  put  her  work  in  a 
greater  confusion  than  ever;  and  Ike  dusted  the 
blinds  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  in  a  *'  wholesale 
way,"  as  he  called  it,  and  cleaned  the  knives  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Bath-brick  to  his  heart's  content. 
Every  one,  even  the  dumb  animals,  seemed  con- 
scious of  Aunt  Lina's  departure  My  little  pel  kit- 
ten, Norah,  resumed  her  place  by  the  side  of  the 
beater  in  the  library,  starting  once  in  a  while  in  her 
dreams  and  springing  up  as  though  she  heard  ike 
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rustle  of  Annt  Lina's  gown,  or  Ihe  sharp,  dear  notes 
of  her  voice— but  coiled  herself  down  with  a  con- 
soling "  pur,"  as  she  saw  only  *•  little  me"  laughing 
at  her  fears— and  my  little  darling  spaniel  Flirt  laid 
in  my  lap,  nestled  on  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  romped 
all  over  the  house  to  his  perfect  satisfaction.  I 
should  have  been  as  happy  as  the  rest  also,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  anticipation  that  weighed  down  on 
me,  of  the  expected  pattern-card — ^my  lady-help. 

Soon  after  my  aunt's  return  home  I  received  a 
letter  from  her,  announcing  with  great  gratification 
her  success.  The  letter  was  filled  with  a  long 
preaekment  on  household  management,  which  my 
father  read  very  seriously,  pronouncing  his  sister 
Lina  a  most  excellent,  sensible  woman,  possessing 
more  mind  and  judgment  than  did  most  of  her  sex. 
My  aunt  wound  up  her  letter,  saying — 

"But  you  will  have  little  order  and  regulation' 
about  your  house  so  long  as  you  keep  that  thriftless 
Biddy  in  it.  Take  my  advice  and  tramp  her  off  bag 
and  baggage  before  Lizzie  comes,  for,  from  my  ac- 
count of  her,  Lizzie  is  not  very  favorably  disposed 
toward  her." 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  affairs  to  be  sure,  not 
very  agreeable  to  a  young  housekeeper  who  had 
hitherto  been  her  own  mistress — ^my  new  maid  was 
to  dictate  to  me  even  my  own  domestic  arrange- 
ments. My  father  was  earnest  in  wi.*»hing  to  dis- 
pose of  Biddy — ^but  on  that  point,  though  quiet,  I 
was  resolute  in  opposition.  Poor  warm-hearted 
Biddy,  with  all  her  stupid  thriftless  wajrs,  I  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  turn  away,  and  as  my  cham- 
bermaid wanted  to  go  to  her  relations  in  the  *'  back 
states,"  as  she  called  the  great  West,  I  proposed  to 
Biddy  to  take  her  place,  so  soon  as  the  new  woman 
should  make  her  appearance. 

**  If  she 's  like  the  aunty  of  yc,"  said  Biddy  when 
we  concluded  this  arrangement  and  were  talking 
.of  the  expected  new  comer.  "  I  Ml  wish  her  all  the 
bacf  luck  in  the  world,  for  il  's  hot  walher  she  Ml 
kape  us  in  all  the  time  with  her  painstakings." 

Not  in  a  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind  I  awaited 
the  arrival  of  my  new  domestic.  Poor  girl,  there 
was  no  one  to  welcome  her  when  she  at  last  came, 
and  she  stepped  into  the  kitchen  without  one  kind 
feeling  advancing  to  greet  her.  Biddy's  warm  Irish 
.heart  was  completely  closed  against  her,  and  Ike,  the 
saucy  rogue,  pursed  up  his  thick  lips  in  a  most  comi- 
cal manner  when  frhe  appeared.  But  how  my  heart 
«mote  me  when  I  first  looked  at  the  pale,  care-worn, 
sad-looking  creature.  She  was  not  pretty — her  face 
bore  the  marks  of  early  care  and  trial.  She  might 
have  been  well-favored  in  girlhood,  but  if  so,  those 
good  looks  had  completely  vanished.  Her  eyes 
were  dim,  her  cheek  hollow,  and  her  brow  was 
marked  with  lines  stamped  by  endurance ;  her  whole 
person  thin  and  spare,  with  hard,  toil-worn  hands, 
and  large  feet,  showed  that  labor  and  sorrow  had 
been  her  constant  companions.  And  how  unjust 
had  been  our  hasty  judgment  of  her — for  so  far 
from  proving  to  be  the  troublesome,  fault-finding, 
airs-taking,  lady-help  I  had  fearfully  anticipated,  I 
found  her  amiable,  yieldingand  patiently  industrious. 


She  had  no  regular  set  wa3rs  about  her,  but  work&i 
unceasingly  from  morning  till  night  in  every  depart- 
ment in  the  house.  Not  a  week  passed  before  I  heard 
Biddy,  with  her  Irish  enthusiasm,  calling  on  Heaven 
to  bless  the  "  darlint.'*  She  was  alwaj-s  ready  lo 
excuse  Biddy's  thrif^lessness  and  Ike's  mi<cbiei. 
helping  them  on  in  their  duties  constantly.  Good 
Lizzie  Hall !  every  one  in  the  house  loved  her. 
Yes,  indeed,  my  dear  housekeeping  reader,  a!i 
doubtful  as  you  look,  I  had  at  last  obtained  thai 
paragon,  so  seldom  met  with — a  good,  efficient  ser- 
vant. Lizzie  lived  with  me  many  years,  and  when 
I  parted  with  her,  as  I  had  to  at  last,  I  felt  certaa. 
I  had  had  my  share  of  good  "  help" — that  her  place 
would  never  be  supplied. 

Lizzie  grew  very  fond  of  me,  and  ere  she  had 
lived  with  us  many  months  told  me  her  whole  his- 
tory. Poor  girl,  without  beauty,  without  mental 
attractions,  of  an  humble  station,  and  slender  abilities, 
her  life-woof  had  in  it  the  glittering  thread  of  ro- 
mance— humble  romance,  but  romance  still  it  was. 
Lizzie's  father  was  a  farmer,  owning  a  small  farm  in 
the  part  of  the  country  where  my  Aunt  Lina  resided 
His  first  wife,  Lizzie's  mother,  wtw  an  heire?s  ac- 
cording to  her  station,  bringing  her  husband  on  her 
marriage  some  hundreds  of  dollars,  which  enabled 
him  to  purchase  his  little  farm,  and  stock  it.  Tber 
labored  morning,  noon,  and  night,  unceasinpiy. 
Lizzie's  mother  was  a  thrifty,  careful  body;  bu!, 
unfortunately,  she  had  more  industry  than  con?iuu- 
tion;  and  when  Lizzie  was  seventeen,  her  mother 
w«s  fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  a  worn-out  creature. 
borne  down  by  hard  labor  and  sickness.  Nine  children 
had  she,  and  of  them  Lizzie  was  the  eldest  and  oniy 
girl.  What  sorrow  for  a  dying  mother!  Belore 
her  mother's  last  sickness,  Lizzie  was  "  wooed  and 
won"  by  the  best  match  in  the  place.  James  Foster, 
her  lover,  was  a  young  farmer,  an  orphan,  but  well 
off*  in  life.  He  owned  a  handsome,  well-stockec^ 
farm,  and  was  a  good-looking,  excellent  younj? man. 
Both  father  and  mother  cheerfully  gave  their  con- 
sent, but  insisted  that  their  engagement  should  last 
a  year  or  so,  until  Lizzie  might  be  older.  As  Mrs. 
Hall  felt  death  approaching,  she  looked  arouiKl  on 
the  little  family  she  was  to  leave  motherless  bchiod 
her;  and  with  moving,  heart-rending  entreaties,  be- 
sought of  Lizzie  not  to  leave  them. 

"Stay  with  your  father,  my  child,"  she  ursred; 
"  James,  if  he  loves  you,  will  vrait  for  you.  Don't 
marry  until  the  boys  are  all  old  enough  to  be  out  of 
trouble.  Think,  Lizzie,  of  the  misery  a  step-mother 
might  cause  with  your  brother  Jack's  impel uoui 
temper,  and  Sam's  hopeless,  despairing  disposition 
—each  one  would  be  hard  for  a  step-mother  to  guide. 
Be  a  mother  to  them,  my  girl ;  down  on^rour  knees, 
and  to  make  your  mother's  heart  easy,  promise  be- 
fore God  that  you  will  gruide  them,  and  ^-atrh  over 
them  as  long  as  you  are  needed.  Stay  with  yoor 
father,  and  Heaven  will  bless  you,  as  does  your 
dying  mother." 

Willingly  did  the  almost  heart-broken  girl  give  the 
required  promise— and  James  Foster  loved  her  all 
the  better  for  it.    She  wept  bitter,  heart-aching  tears 
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over  ber  dear  mother's  grave,  but  turned  steadily  to 
ibe  hard  path  traced  out  before  her ;  but  she  was 
young  and  beloved,  and  a  bright  star  beamed  before 
her— the  star  of  lore — ^to  gild  ber  toilsome  path;  and 
a  mother's  smile  seemed  blended  with  its  bright  rays. 
A  year  or  two  rolled  around— years  of  hard  labor, 
which  made  Lizzie,  who  toiled  untiringly,  as  her 
mother  had  done,  old  before  her  time.  She  was 
noted,  however,  all  over  the  village  for  a  thrifty, 
industrious,  excellent  girl.  James  Foster  was  a 
pattern  for  lovers ;  every  spare  moment  he  gave  to 
ber.  What  few  amusements  she  had  time  to  enjoy 
be  procured  for  her ;  and  as  the  village  people  said, 
ihey  went  as  steadily  together  as  old  married  people. 
Lizzie-s  father  was  a  narrow-minded,  selfish  man, 
caring  very  Utile  for  any  one's  comfort  but  his  own, 
and  at  times  was  exceedingly  cross  and  testy.  Un- 
fortunately, he  took  great  interest  in  politics,  and 
was  quite  an  oracle  in  the  village  bar-room.  He  was 
bigoted  and  "  set"  in  his  opinions,  considering  all 
who  differed  from  him  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and 
called  them  rascals  and  hypocrites  freely.  His  wife 
had  been  dead  about  two  years,  when  a  presidential 
election  came  on.  James  Foster,  unluckily,  had 
been  brought  up  with  different  political  opinions 
from  Mr.  Hall ;  but,  being  very  quiet  and  retiring  in 
bis  di^po:»ition,  he  never  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious.  Of  course,  Mr.  Hall  took  great  interest 
in  the  approaching  election.  He  became  very  am- 
bitious of  his  township  giving  a  large  vote  on  the 
side  to  which  he  belonged — end  he  used  every  means 
to  obtain  votes.  Elated  with  fancied  success,  he 
swore  one  day  in  the  tavern  bar-room,  that  he  would 
make  James  Foster  abandon  his  party,  and  vote  to 
please  him.  Some,  who  knew  Foster's  quiet  but 
resolute  disposition,  bantered  and  teased  Hall,  which 
wrought  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that,  on 
meeting  James  Foster  a  little  while  after  in  front  of 
the  tavern,  he  made  the  demand  of  him.  Foster  at 
first  treated  it  as  a  jest ;  then,  when  he  found  Hall 
was  in  earnest,  decidedly,  but  civilly,  refused ;  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  put  at  rest  all  further  conver- 
sation. Enraged,  Hall  instantly  turned,  swearing  to 
the  laughing  politicians  that  surrounded  the  tavern 
step»,  and  who  had  witnessed  his  discomfiture,  that 
he  would  punish  Foster's  impudent  obstinacy.  Ac- 
cordingly, full  of  ill,  revengeful  feelings,  he  returned 
home,  and  forbade  his  daughter  ever  permitting 
Foster  to  step  over  the  threshold  of  the  door — com- 
manding her  instantly  to  break  the  engagement. 
She  u^ed  every  entreaty,  expostulated,  temporized — 
all  was  of  no  avail ;  indeed,  her  entreaties  seemed  but 
to  heighten  her  father's  anger;  and  at  last,  with  a 
fearful  oath,  he  declared,  if  she  did  not  break  the 
engagement  with  the  purse-proud,  hypocritical 
ra.«cal,  she  should  leave  his  house  instantly.  She 
looked  on  the  terrified  children,  the  youngest  only 
five  years  old,  and  who  clung  weeping  to  her  knees, 
as  her  father  threatened  to  turn  her  out  of  doors, 
never  to  see  them  again;  and  she  thought  of  her 
mother's  last  words — her  decision  was  made;  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  she  performed  the  self-sacrifice. 
"-Don't  say  you  will  never  marry  me,  Lizzie,*' 


urged  her  lover;  "I  can  wait  ten  years  for  you, 
darling." 

But  Lizzie  was  conscientious ;  her  father  had  ex- 
pressly stipulated  there  should  be  no  *^  half-way 
work — no  putting  ofl';"  all  hope  must  be  given  up, 
she  never  could  be  his — and  forever  she  bid  him 
farewell.  James  tried  to  argue  with  and  persuade 
her  father ;  but  the  selfish,  obstinate  old  man  would 
listen  to  nothing  from  him.  Poor  James,  finding 
both  immovable,  at  last  sold  off  his  farm,  and  all  his 
property,  and  moved  away  into  a  distant  state;  he 
could  not,  he  said,  live  near  Lizzie,  and  feel  that  she 
never  would  be  his  wife.  Men  are  so  soon  despairing 
in  love  afiairs,  while  women  hope  on,  even  to  death. 
Poor  Lizzie,  how  her  heart  sunk  when  the  sight  of 
her  lover  was  denied  to  her;  and  she  felt  even  more 
wretched  thaa  she  did  at  the  moment  of  her  mother's 
death.  Nothing  now  remained  to  her  in  life  but  the 
performance  of  stem,  rigid  duty.  Two  or  three 
years  passed  by,  and  one  by  one  her  charges  departed 
from  her.  One  brother  was  placed  with  a  farmer, 
and  the  others  were  apprenticed  to  good  trades.  The 
little  white-headed  Willie,  who  at  his  mother's  death 
was  a  tiny,  roly-poly  prattler,  only  two  years  old, 
was  becoming  a  slender,  tall  youth.  Lizzie  felt  proud 
as  she  looked  at  her  crowd  of  tall  buys,  when  once 
or  twice  a  year  they  would  assemble  at  home ;  and 
on  a  Sunday's  afternoon,  at  twilight,  on  her  way  to 
the  evening  meeting,  she  would  steal  down  into  the 
quiet  church-3'ard,  and  kneeling  beside  her  mother's 
grave,  ask,  with  streaming  eyes,  if  she  had  not  done 
well.  Such  moments  were  fraught  with  bitter 
anguish ;  but  a  heavenly  peace  would  descend  on 
her,  and  she  said  her  trials,  after  the  agony  was  over, 
seemed  lighter  to  bear. 

"  But  I  was  blessed  in  one  thing,  dear  Miss  Enna," 
she  would  exclaim,  **not  one  of  those  darling  boys 
was  taken  from  me,  and  all  bid  fair  to  turn  out  well. 
God  surely  smiled  on  the  motherless,  and  gave  me 
strength  to  perform  my  labor  of  love." 

At  last  there  moved  to  the  village  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Pierce;  she  opened  a  little,  milliner's  shop, 
and  soon  made  herself  busy  with  the  affairs  of  others, 
as  well  as  her  own,  becoming  quite  a  considerable 
person  amongst  the  villagers.  She  was  a  widow 
with  two  or  three  children — a  girl  or  two,  and  a  boy — 
little  things.  She  was  a  stout,  healthy,  good-looking 
woman,  "rising  forty,"  with  a  clear,  shrill  voice, 
and  good,  bright  black  eyes  in  her  head.  She  soon 
steadied  these  bonnie  eyes  at  the  widower,  Lizzie's 
father,  and  not  in  vain ;  for  after  hailing  him  indus- 
triously, as  he  passed  the  door  of  her  shop,  with 
questions  about  the  weather,  or  the  crops,  he  at  la.st 
managed  to  stop  without  the  hailing;  and  after  a 
short  courtship  brought  her  and  her  children  to  his 
own  home.  How  Lizzie  rejoiced  that  her  brothers 
were  now  all  out  of  the  way.  Her  last  pet,  Willie, 
had,  a  few  months  previous  to  the  new  marriage,  been 
sent  to  a  printer  in  the  neighboring  city.  She  never 
thought  of  herself,  but  commenced  with  redoubled 
industry  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  new  family. 
But  her  constant  industry  and  thrifty  habits  were  a 
silent  reproach  to  the  step-mother,  I  fancy,  for  she  left 
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no  stone  unturned  to  rid  herself  of  the  troublesome 
grown  up  daugliter.  She  tried  every  means,  threw 
out  hints,  until  at  last  Lizzie  perceived  her  drift.  Even 
her  father  seemed  ret*trained  and  annoyed  by  her 
presence;  and  'when  she  proposed  to  him  that  she 
should  do  something  now  for  lierself,  in  the  way  of 
support,  he  made  no  opposition;  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  relieved,  saying  tlie  times  were  hard,  and  he 
had  always  had  an  expensive  family.  At  this  time 
my  dear  Aunt  Lina  obtained  her  for  me.  Blessed 
Aunt  Lina !  how  we  all  loved  her  for  this  good  act; 
even  Biddy  said, 

'<  Well,  the  owld  toad  was  n*t  so  bad,  afther  all. 
She  had  some  good  in  her,  for  she  sent  the  angel  to 
our  door — good  luck  to  her  forever." 

And  what  parted  Lizzie  from  us?  Ah,  there  is  the 
romance  of  my  story — ^the  darling  little  bit  of  senti* 
ment  so  dear  to  my  woman's  heart.  Lizzie  lived 
with  me  five  years.  In  the  meantime  her  father  had 
died ;  the  thriftless  ynfe  had  broken  his  heart  by  her 
extravagant  habits,  and  Lizzie  and  her  brothers  never 
received  a  penny  of  their  mother's  little  fortune. 
One  evening,  my  father,  on  handing  me  the  letters  and 
papers,  said,  *'  Amongst  those,  Enna,  you  will  find  a 
letter  for  Lizzie,  which  has  come  from  the  far  West, 
clear  beyond  St.  Louis — ^what  relations  has  she  there?" 

I  could  not  tell  him,  but  gave  the  letter  to  Ike,  now 
grown  into  quite  a  dandy  waiter,  to  take  to  her.  I  did 
not  feel  much  curiosity  about  the  letter,  thinking  it 
might  lie  from  some  cousin  of  hers ;  but  when  I  retired 
to  bed  that  evening,  she  came  into  my  room,  and  throw* 
ing  herself  down  on  the  soft  rug  beside  my  bed,  by  the 
dim  light  of  my  night-lamp,  told  me  all  her  happiness. 
The  letter  was  from  James  Foster — ^he  still  loved  her 
as  dearly  as  ever.  He  had  heard  by  chance  of  her 
father's  death,  and  her  situation,  and  said  if  she  was 


ready  to  marry  him,  he  was  still  waiting.  He  wrc-ie 
of  his  handsome  farm  he  had  cleared  with  his  own 
hands,  and  the  beautiful  wild  country  he  lived  in. 
telling  her  he  hoped  her  future  life  would  be  free  from 
all  care.  All  thi-i,  and  even  more,  dear  reader,  be 
told  her— in  plain,  homely  words,  it  is  true;  but 
love's  language  is  always  sweet,  be  it  in  courtlr 
tongue  or  homely  phrase. 

And  James  Foster  came  for  her ;  and  in  our  hou«e 
was  she  married.  My  father  presented  the  soft  mu.1 
dress  to  the  bride,  which  Kate  Wilson  and  I  made, 
and  assisted  in  dressing  her,  and  stood  as  her  bride- 
maids.  Aunt  Lina,  Biddy,  the  stamping,  guod* 
hearted  Biddy,  and  dandy  Ike,  were  all  there,  rejoicinz 
in  her  happiness.  Her  husband  was  a  stout,  strong, 
hard-featured,  but  kind-hearted  man,  and  looked  upon 
his  poor,  care-worn,  slender  Lisie  as  if  she  'were  an 
angel.  We  all  liked  him ;  and  her  whole  troop  of 
brothers,  who  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  greeted 
him  with  hearty  words  of  friendship.  Three  he  per- 
suaded to  accompany  them  out  to  the  "  new  home'" 
— the  farmer,  the  shoemaker,  and  the  little  white- 
headed  Willie,  Lizzie's  pet— declaring  all  the  time 
that  his  house  and  heart,  like  the  wide  western  valley 
where  he  lived,  was  large  enough  .o  hold  them  all. 
They  all  went  out  one  after  another;  and  when  I 
last  heard  from  Lizzie,  she  was  very  happy,  sur- 
rounded by  all  her  brothers ;  and  she  told  me  of  a 
little  darling  girl,  whom  she  had  named  after  her 
dear  Miss  Enna.  My  father  and  I  oAen  talk  durini: 
the  winter  evenings,  when  sitting  very  cozily 
together  in  the  warm  library,  of  taking  a  summer's 
jaunt  to  Lizzie's  western  home.  I  wish  we  could, 
that  I  might  see  my  lady-help  as  mistress  of  her  own 
household;  and  what  is  still  better,  a  happy  wife, 
mother,  and  sister. 


LINES 

Addressed  to  afrietid  who  asled  ^^How  trould  you  be  remembered  when  you  die?*' 


How  would  I  be  remembered?— not  forever, 

As  those  of  yore. 
Not  as  the  warrior,  whose  bright  glories  quiver 

O'er  fields  of  gore ; 
Nor  e*cn  as  they  who^e  sung  down  lifers  dark  river 

Is  heard  no  more. 

No !  in  my  veins  a  gentler  stream  is  flowing 

In  silent  bliss. 
No  !  in  my  breast  a  woman's  heart  is  glowing. 

It  asks  not  this. 
1  woald  not,  as  down  life's  dark  vnle  I  'm  going 

A£y  true  path  miss. 

I  do  not  hope  to  lay  a  wreath  undying 

On  glory's  shrine, 
Where  coronets  from  mighty  bruws  are  lying 

In  dozzling  shine : 
Only  let  love,  among  the  tomb-stonet  sighing, 

Weep  over  mine. 

Oh !  when  the  green  grass  softly  waves  above  me 

In  some  low  glen, 
Say,  will  the  hearts  that  now  so  truly  love  me 


Think  of  me  then ; 
And,  with  fond  tones  that  never  more  can  move  m«r. 
Call  me  again  T 

Say,  when  the  fond  smiles  in  oar  happy  home 

Their  soH  light  shed. 
When  roimd  the  hearth  at  quiet  eve  they  eome, 

And  mine  has  fled. 
Will  any  gentle  voice  then  ask  for  room— 

Room  for  the  dead  * 

Oh !  will  they  say,  as  rosy  day  is  dying, 

And  shadows  fall, 
**  Come,  let  ns  speak  of  her  now  lowly  lying, 

She  loved  us  all!" 
And  will  a  gentle  tear-drop,  then  replying, 

From  some  eye  fall  ?   ' 

Olve  me,  oh  !  give  me  not  the  echo  ringing 

From  trump  of  fame  j 
Be  mine,  be  mine  the  pearls  from  fond  eyes  q[»rinf  infr, 

TAi«,  would  I  claim. 
Oh !  may  I  think  such  memories  will  be  clinging 

Around  ray  name.  GazTTA. 
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PASSENGER    PIGEON. 


This    bird,    the    marvel    of    the   whole   Pigeon 
race,  is  beautiful  in  its  colors,  graceful  in  its  form, 
and  far  more  a  child  of  wild  nature  than  any  other 
of  the  pigeons.    The  chief  wonder,  however,  is  in 
its  multitudes  ;  multitudes  which  no  man  can  num- 
ber ;  and  when  Alexander  Wilson  lays  the  mighty 
wand  of  the  enchanter  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  conjures  it  up  to  the  understanding  and 
ihe  feeling  of  the  reader,  with  far  more  certain  and 
more  concentrated  and  striking  effect  than  if  it  were 
painted  on  can'V'as,  or  modeled  in  wax,  these  pigeons 
form  a  feature  in  it  which  no  one  who  knows  can 
by  possibility  forget.    It  is  probable  that  the  multi- 
tudes may  not  be  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
petrels  in  Bass's  Strait,  of  which  Captain  Flinders — 
who  also  was  a  kind  of  Wilson  in  his  way— gives  a 
graphic  description.    But  vast  a^  the  multitude  of 
these  was,  it  was  only  as  a  passing  cloud  to  the  cap- 
tain ;  he  was  unable  to  follow  it  up ;  and  even  though 
he  had,  the  flight  of  birds  over  the  surface  of  the  sea 
is  tame  and  storyless,  as  compared  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  unnumbered  myriads  of  these  pigeons 
in  the  great  central  valley  of  our  continent.    None 
of  the  names  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
species  are  sufficiently,  or  at  all,  descriptive  of  it. 
Passenger,  the  English  expression,  and  Migratoria^ 
the  Latin  name,  fall  equally  short,  inasmuch  as  every 
known  pigeon  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  migra- 
tory as  well  as  this  one.    The  "  swarm"  pigeon,  the 
"  flood''  pigeon,  or  even  the  "  deluge"  pigeon  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  appellation ;  for  the  weight  of 
their  numbers  breaks  down  the  forest  with  scarcely 
less  haVoc  than  if  the  stream  of  the  Mississippi  were 
poured  upon  it. 

Birds  so  numerous  demand  both  a  wide  pasture 
and  powerful  means  of  migration,  and  the  Passen- 
16» 


gcrs  are  not  stinted  in  either  of  those  respects.  In 
latitude,  their  pasture  extends  from  the  thirtieth  to 
the  sixtieth  degree,  which  is  upward  of  two  thou- 
sand miles;  and  the  extensive  breadth  in  longitude 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  fifteen  hundred. 
Three  millions  of  square  miles  iif  thus  the  extent  of 
territory  of  which  the  Passenger  pigeon  has  com- 
mand ;  and  that  territory  has  its  dimensions  so  situ- 
ated as  that  the  largest  one  is  the  line  upon  which 
the  birds  migrate. 

In  Canada  their  numbers  are  so  great,  and  the 
ravages  which  they  commit  upon  the  cultivated 
ground  so  extensive,  that  instances  are  recorded  in 
which  the  bishop  has  been  seriously  and  earnestly 
implored  to  exorcise  them  "by  be\l,  book,  and 
candle" — to  cast  them  out  of  the  land  by  the  same 
means  used  in  days  of  yore  against  spirits  trouble- 
some to  other  individuals,  men  and  women.  But  as 
the  Passengers  were  material  and  not  spiritual,  the 
bishop  had  the  good  sense  not  to  try  the  experiment 
upon  them.  At  least.  La  Houton,  who  records  the 
matter,  is  perfectly  silent  as  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  proposition. 

Both  sexes  are  beautiful  birds  ;  but  their  value,  in 
an  economical  point  of  view,  is  not,  however,  in 
any  way  equal  to  their  numbers  or  their  beauty. 
The  flesh  of  the  old  ones  is  dark,  dry,  hard  and  un- 
palatable, as  is  very  generally  the  case  with  birds 
which  are  much  on  the  wing;  but  the  young,  or 
squabs^  as  they  are  called,  are  remarkably  fat;  and 
as  in  the  places  where  the  birds  congregate,  they 
may  be  obtained  without  much  difliculty,  this  fat  is 
obtained  by  melting  them,  and  is  used  instead  of  lard. 
As  they  nestle  in  vast  multitudes  at  the  same  place, 
their  resting-places  have  many  attractions  for  the 
birds  of  prey,  which  indiscriminately  seize  upon  both 
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the  old  and  ihe  young.  The  eggs,  like  those  of  most 
of  the  pigeon  tribe,  are  usually  two  in  number;  but 
the  number  of  birds  at  one  nesting-place  is  so  great 
that  the  young,  when  they  begin  to  branch  and  feed, 
literally  drive  along  the  woods  like  a  torrent.  They 
feed  upon  the  fruits  which  at  this  lime  they  procure 
at  the  middle  heights  of  the  forests,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture upon  the  open  grounds.  The  nests  are  far  more 
closely  packed  together  than  in  any  rookery,  and  are 
built  one  above  another,  from  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  trees. 

Wilson  says  that  as  soon  as  the  young  were  fully 
grown,  and  before  they  left  the  nests,  numerous  par- 
ties of  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent 
country  came  with  wagons,  axes,  beds,  cooking 
utensils,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  the  greater 
part  of  their  families,  and  encamped  for  several  days 
at  this  immense  nursery,  near  Shclbyville,  Kentucky, 
forty  miles  long,  and  several  miles  in  breadth.  The 
noise  in  the  woods  was  so  great  as  to  terrify  their 
horses,  and  it  was  diflicult  for  one  person  to  hear  an- 
other speak  without  bawling  in  his  ear.  The  ground 
was  strewed  with  broken  limbs  of  trees,  eggs,  and 
youn^  squab  pigeons,  which  had  been  precipitated 
from  above,  and  on  which  herds  of  hogs  were  fatten- 
ing. Hawks,  buzzards  and  eagles  were  sailing  about 
in  great  numbers,  and  seizing  the  squabs  from  their 
nests  at  pleasure,  while  from  twenty  feet  upward  to 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  view  through  the  woods 
presented  a  perpetual  tumult  of  crowding  and  flutter- 
ing multitudes  of  pigeons,  their  wings  roaring  like 
thunder,  mingled  with  the  frequent  crash  of  falling 
timber,  for  now  the  axe-men  were  at  work  cutting 
down  those  trees  which  seemed  to  be  most  crowded 
with  nesls,  and  .seemed  to  fell  them  in  such  a  manner 
that,  in  their  descent,  they  might  bring  down  several 
others,  by  which  means  the  falling  of  one  large  tree 
sometimes  produced  two  hundred  squabs,  little  in- 
ferior in  size  to  the  old  ones,  and  almost  one  mass  of 
fat.  On  some  single  trees  upward  of  one  hundred 
nests  were  found.  It  was  dangerous  to  walk  under 
these  flying  and  fluttering  millions,  from  the  frequent 


fall  of  large  b.-anchis,  broken  down  by  the  we  ghi 
of  the  multitudes  above,  and  which  in  their  descett 
often  destroyed  numbers  of  the  birds  themselves. 
This  is  a  scene  to  which  we  are  aware  of  no  paralie. 
in  the  nesting-places  of  the  feathered  tribes.  In  the 
select  places  where  the  birds  only  roost  for  lie 
night,  the  congregating,  though  not  permanent,  is 
often  as  great  and  destructive  to  the  forest.  The 
native  Indians  rejoice  in  a  breeding  or  a  roosting- 
place  of  the  migratory  pigeon,  as  one  which  ^hall 
supply  them  with  an  unbounded  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, in  the  quality  of  which  they  are  not  particu- 
larly chary.  Nor  are  these  roosting-places  attrac- 
tive to  the  Indians  only,  for  the  settlers  near  them 
also  pay  them  nocturnal  visits.  They  come  wiih 
guns,  clubs,  pots  of  suflbcating  materials,  and  every 
olher  means  of  destruction  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined to  be  within  their  conmiand,  and  procure 
immense  quantities  of  the  birds  in  a  very  short  time 
These  they  stufl*  into  sacks  and  carry  home  on  their 
horses. 

The  flocks  being  less  abundant  in  the  Atlantic 
Slates,  the  gun,  decoy  and  net  are  brought  into  ope- 
ration against  them,  and  very  considerable  numl'ers 
of  them  are  taken.  In  some  seasons  they  may  U* 
purchased  in  our  markets  for  one  dollar  a  hundred, 
and  flocks  have  been  known  to  occupy  two  hour>  in 
passing,  in  New  Jersey  and  the  adjoining  State*. 
Many  thousands  are  drowned  on  the  edges  of  the 
ponds  to  which  they  descend  to  drink  while  on  ihcir 
aerial  passage;  those  in  the  rear  alighting  ou  the 
backs  of  those  who  touched  the  ground  first,  in  ihe 
same  manner  as  the  domestic  pigeon,  and  pre>-iiii.' 
them  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  Nuttall  e>ti- 
mates  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  at  about  a  mile  a 
minute,  and  slates  among  other  data  for  this  re>uli. 
that  there  have  been  wild  pigeons  shot  near  New 
York,  whose  crops  were  filled  with  rice  that  ma-^i 
have  been  collected  in  the  plantations  of  Georgia. 
and  to  digest  which  would  not  require  more  than 
twelve  hours. 


SHORE    LARK. 


Usually  fat,  much  esteemed  as  food,  and  not  un- 
common in  our  markets,  this  l>eautitul  bird  mav  be  i 


to  Mexico,  and  In m  .\'t\v  Ki,;?Iund  to  ihel'vil) 
Mountaiii*.     lliev  arrive  in  the  Northern  and  Mi*'' 


seen  in  diflerent  seasons  ranging  from  Iludr^on's  Bay  '  die  States  late  in  the  fall,  and  many  remain  through- 
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r 

% 
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out  the  winter.  As  the  weather  grows  colder  in  the 
north,  however,  tbey  become  quite  common  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  frequenting  the  plains, 
commons  and  dry  ground,  keeping  constantly  upon 
the  ground,  and  roving  about  in  families  under  the 
guidance  of  the  old  birds,  whose  patriarchal  care  ex- 
tends over  all,  to  warn  them  by  a  plaintive  call  of 
the  approach  of  danger,  and  instruct  them  by  ex- 
ample how  to  avoid  it.  They  roost  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  partridges,  in  a  close  ring  or  circle, 


keeping  each  other  warm,  and  abiding  with  indiffer- 
ence the  frost  and  the  storm.  They  migrate  only 
when  driven  by  want  of  food ;  this  appears  to  con- 
sist of  small  round  compressed  black  seeds,  oats, 
buckwheat,  &c.,  with  a  large  proportion  of  gravel. 
Shore  Lark  and  Sky  Lark  are  the  names  by  which 
they  are  usually  known.  They  are  said  to  sing 
well,  rising  in  the  air  and  warbling  as  they  ascend, 
aAer  the  manner  of  the  sky-lark  of  Europe. 


TRIUMPHS    OF    PEACE, 


IT  WILLUM  U.  C.  BOSMOCft. 


From  palace,  cot  and  cave 
Streamed  forth  a  nation,  in  the  olden  time, 

To  crown  with  flowers  the  brave, 
Flashed  with  the  conqaest  of  iome  far-ofl*  clime, 
And,  louder  than  the  roar  of  meeting  seas, 
Applauding  thunder  rolled  upon  the  breeze. 

Memorial  coltmms  rose 
Decked  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  foes. 
And  bards  of  high  renown  their  stormy  pecans  sung, 
While  Sculptore  tonched  the  marble  white, 
And,  woke  by  his  transforming  might, 
To  life  the  statue  q>rung. 
The  vassal  to  his  task  was  chained — 
The  coffers  of  the  stale  were  drained 
In  rearing  arches,  bright  with  wasted  gold, 
That  after  generations  might  be  told 
*     A  thing  of  dust  once  reined. 

« 

Tomb»,  hallowed  by  long  years  of  toil, 

Were  built  to  shrine  heroic  clay. 
Too  proud  to  rest  in  vulgar  soil. 

And  moalder  silently  way ; 
Though  treasure  lavished  on  the  dead 
The  wretched  might  have  clothed  and  fed — 
Dragged  merit  from  obscuring  shade. 
And  debts  of  gratitude  have  paid  ; 
From  want  relieved  neglected  sage, 

Or  veteran  in  battle  tried ; 


Smoothed  the  rough  path  of  weary  age, 
And  the  sad  tears  of  orphanage  have  dried. 

Though  green  the  laurel  round  the  brow ' 

Of  wasting  and  triumphant  War, 
Peace,  with  her  sacred  olive  bough. 

Can  boast  of  conquests  nobler  far : 
Beneath  her  gentle  sway 
Earth  blossoms  like  a  rose — 

The  wide  old  woods  recede  away. 

Through  realms,  unknown  but  yesterday. 
The  tide  of  Empire  flows. 
Woke  by  her  voice  rise  battlement  and  tower, 
Art  builds  a  home,  and  Learning  finds  a  bower — 
Triuropfiant  Labor  for  the  conflict  girds. 
Speaks  in  great  works  instead  of  empty  words ; 
Bends  stubborn  matter  to  his  iron  will, 
Drains  the  foul  marsh,  and  rends  in  twain  the  htll- 
A  hanging  bridge  across  the  torrent  flings. 
And  gives  the  car  of  fire  resistless  wings. 
Light  kindles  up  the  forest  to  its  heart. 
And  happy  thousands  throng  the  neltr-bom  marl; 
Fleet  ships  of  steam,  deriding  tide  and  blast, 
On  the  blue  bounding  waters  hurr>-  past ; 
Adventure,  eager  for  the  task,  explores 
Primeval  wilds,  and  lone,  sequestered  shores — 
Braves  every  peril,  and  a  beacon  lights 
To  guide  the  nations  on  untrodden  height?. 


EXPECTATION 


BY  L0t7ISA  U.  GRKX3f. 


[see  EJfGItAVIMG.] 


Why  comes  he  not  ?    He  should  have  come  ere  this : 

The  promised  hour  is  past :  he  is  not  here ! 
I  k>ve  hiro— yes,  my  maiden  heart  is  his ; 

I  sigh— I  languish  when  he  is  not  near. 
The  truant*  Wherefore  tarries  he  ?    His  love. 

Were  it  like  mine,  would  woo  him  to  my  side— 
Or  does  he— dares  he— merely  seek  to  prove 

The  doubted  passion  of  his  promised  bride  ? 


Do  I  not  love  him  ?    But  does  he  love  me  ? 

He  swore  so  y ester- eve,  when  last  we  met 
Down  in  the  dell  by  our  old  trysting-tree  : 

Can  he  be  false  ?    If  so,  my  sun  is  set ! 
No ;  he  will  come— I  feel— I  know  he  will ; 

And  he  shall  never  dream  that  once  I  sighed ; 
I  hear  his  step— behold  his  form :  be  still. 

Warm  heart ;  he  comes— to  clasp  his  bride. 


w®m^m^^  [LDw 


POETRY  BY  ANON. 


MUSIC  BY  MATHIAS  KELLER. 


C0?1  RIGHTED  ST  J.  C  SMITH,  NO.  215  CBBaiOJT  8THEET,  PHILAOXLPHIA. 
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D.  C. 


Second  Vebsb. 

A  woman's  love  is  like  ihe  spring 

Amid  the  wild  alone ; 
A  barning  wild  o'er  which  the  wing 

Of  cloud  is  seldom  thrown ; 
And  b'est  is  he  who  meets  that  fount, 

Beneath  the  sultry  day ; 
How  gladly  should  his  spirit  mount, 

How  pleasant  be  his  way. 


Third  Versk. 

A  woman's  love  is  like  the  rock, 

That  every  tempest  braves, 
And  stands  secure  amid  the  shock 

Of  ocean's  wildest  waves; 
And  ble«t  is  he  to  whom  repose 

Within  its  shade  is  given — 
The  world,  with  all  its  cares  and  woes, 

Seems  less  like  earth  than  heaven. 


YEARS    AGO.  — A    BALLAD. 

WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY  FOR  MRS.  C.  E.  HORN. 


BT  OBOBOB  P.  MOBBIB. 


On  the  banks  of  that  sweet  river 
Where  the  water-lilies  grow, 

Breathed  the  fairest  flower  that  ever 
Bloomed  and  faded  years  ago. 

How  we  met  and  loved  and  parted, 
None  on  earth  can  ever  know, 

Nor  how  pure  and  gentle-hearted 
Beamed  the  mourned  one  years  ago. 


Like  the  stream  with  lilies  laden, 
Will  lifc*8  future  current  flow, 

Till  in  heaven  I  meet  the  maiden 
Fondly  cherished  years  ago. 

Hearts  that  truly  love  forget  not^— 
They  're  the  same  in  weal  or 

And  that  star  of  memory  set  not 
In  the  grave  of  years  ago. 


TO    MY    WIFE. 


BT  BOBT.  T.  OOKRAD. 


Whb5  that  chaste  blush  suffused  thy  cheek  and  brow, 
Whitened  anon  with  a  pale  maiden  fear, 
Thou  shrank'st  in  uttering  what  I  burned  to  hear  : 

And  yet  I  loved  thee,  love,  not  then  as  now. 

Years  and  their  snows  have  come  and  gone,  and  graves, 
Of  thine  and  mine,  have  opened  ,*  and  the  sod 
Is  thick  above  the  wealth  we  gave  to  God : 


Over  my  brightest  hopes  the  nightshade  waves ; 

And  wrongs  and  wrestlings  with  a  wretched  irorld, 
Gray  hairs,  and  saddened  hours,  and  thoughts  of  g 
Troop  upon  troop,  dark-browed,  have  been  my  ikQI^ 

And  to  the  earth  each  hope-reared  turret  hurled  ! 

And  yet  that  blush,  sufluaing  cheek  and  brow, 

'T  was  dear,  how  dear !  thea— but 't  is  dearer  now. ' 


I  S  0  L  A. 


BT  JOHN  TOMLIN. 


I  DBBAMBO  that  thou  a  lily  wast, 

Within  a  lowly  valley  blest ; 
A  wing6d  cherub  flying  past, 

Plucked  thee,  and  placed  within  his  breast, 
And  there  by  guardian  angel  nurst. 

Thou  took'st  a  shape  of  human  grace, 
Until,  a  lowly  flower  at  first. 

Thou  grew'st  the  first  of  mortal  race. 


Alas !  if  I  who  still  was  blessed 

When  thou  wast  but  a  lowly  flower — 
To  pluck  thy  image  from  my  breast. 

Though  thus  thou  wilPst  it,  have  no  poller ; 
Thou  still  to  me,  though  lifted  high 

In  hope  and  heart  above  the  glen, 
Where  first  thou  won  my  idol  eye, 

Must  spell  my  worship  just  a«  then. 


CONTEMPLATION 


BT  JA1«B  B.  DANA. 


[ILLUSTEATINO  AN  ENGRAVING.] 


Strange  !  that  a  tear-drop  should  overfill  the  eye 

Of  loveliness  that  looks  on  all  it  loves ! 

Yet  are  there  moods,  when  the  soul's  wells  are  high 

With  crystal  waters  which  a  stranjje  fear  moves, 

To  doubt  if  what  it  joys  in,  be  a  joy ; 

Fear  not,  thou  fond  and  gentle  one  !  though  life 

Be  but  a  checkered  scene,  where  wrong  and  right, 


Struggle  forever ;  there  u  not  a  strife 

Can  reach  thy  bower  :  the  future,  purely  bright. 

Is  round  about  thee,  like  a  summer  sky. 

And  there  are  those,  brave  hearts  and  true,  to  giumJ 

Thy  walks  forever ;  and  to  make  each  hour 

Of  coming  time,  by  fond  and  faithful  ward, 

Happy  as  happiest  known  within  thy  bridal  bow«r. 
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REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Practical  Physiology :  for  tht  use  of  Schools  and  Ihmili£s. 

By  Edward  Jarvis.    Philadelphia :  ThomaSf  Cowper- 

thwaiu  ^  Co. 

The  popalar  und  practical  study  of  physiology  is  too 
much  neglected  in  this  country,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  this 
effort  to  commend  its  important  truths  to  public  atteution. 
Perhaps  no  people  existing  are  in  greater  need  of  a  heedful 
regard  to  the  lessons  of  this  work  than  the  over-fed,  over- 
worked, and  over-anxious  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  pursuit  of  wealth,  honor,  and  power,  the  absorbing 
and  health-sacrificing  devotion  to  advancement,  impels 
oar  people  from  the  moment  they  first  enter  the  school- 
house  until  they  are  snatched  from  the  scene  of  their  over- 
wrought stragglings.  At  the  school,  the  child  is  treated 
as  a  man.  The  fresh  air,  the  blue  sky,  the  bright  and  happy 
hilarity  of  boyhood  are  too  often  proscribed  indulgences. 
And  this  is  called,  not  murder,  but  education.  Those  who 
survive  it,  having  been  taught  that  an  American  youth 
»h.)ald  never  be  satisfied  with  the  present,  that  excdsior 
should  be  the  only  motto,  and  that  nil  pleasure  should  be 
denied,  health  sacrificed,  and  lime  unremittingly  devote:! 
to  win  the  eminence  struggled  for,  rufh  info  the  basincM 
of  life  before  their  time.  They  win  wrinkles  before  they 
attain  manhood,  and  graves  before  the  wild  ambition  thus 
kindled  and  inflamed  can  receive  its  first  chaplct.  All  our 
literature  teaches  this  unquiet  and  disr*ontenteJ  spirit  as  to 
the  present,  and  this  rash  aikl  imputient  dei«>rininntion  to 
aciiieve  immediate  success.  Now,  this  U  n  peculiarity  of 
oar  country,  the  land  of  all  others  wliicii  should  cherish  a 
disposition  to  be  gratefully  c«)nlented  with  the  nncqiialed 
b!e«inga  with  which  it  is  endoAved.  There  is  nn  nwessity 
f.»r  this  forcing  system  to  expand  properly  and  in  du*!  lime  the 
real  energies  of  oar  people.  The  truly  grcii  in  every  wa'k 
of  ericnce  and  literature  have  been  gf^icrfilly  pniiciii 
smdenla,  and  have  lived,  in  tranquillity,  to  a  gtxul  old  age. 
The  impatient  nmbiiion  which  sciuirgc*  tmr  people  on  to 
the  farthest  stretch  of  their  energies  in  any  n'i.  (pied  pursait, 
ia  in«>nsistent  with  the  permanent  and  hualihl'ul  character 
of  a  race.  It  made  Rome  great ;  but  it  loft  her  people,  as 
a  race,  so  physically  exhausted  that  the  wr;.ki.st  tribes  of 
the  North  dictated  to  her  the  terms  (>f  her  ciegrailrition. 
The  physical  character  of  a  nation  m-^uUls  its  inti-llHctual 
nature,  and  shapes  its  destinies.  The  etudy  of  Ijf'allh  is 
llicrefore  the  great  study,  and  it  Avill  be  found  In  all  thiiij^s 
accordant  with  those  loftier  truths  lauerht  by  the  Great 
Physician.  Strangcrsof  intelligence  often  remark  that,  with 
^  unbounded  means  of  happiness,  affluence  for  every  reason- 
able want,  security  against  every  danger,  and  the  high 
prerogatives  of  conscious  and  elevated  free'lom,  we  are 
still  the  most  unhappy  of  the  sons  of  Adam.  They  a^stTt 
that  we  grow  old  before  our  time ;  arc  restle.<5,  excitable, 
and  ever  worrying  for  an  attainment,  in  reference  to  some 
ruling  passion  beyond  our  reach.  Comfort,  health,  calm- 
ness, and  content,  are  sacrificed  to  grasp  at  something 
more.  Our  cheeks  grow  pale,  our  brows  wrinkled,  our 
hearts  clouded,  from  a  settled,  taught,  estnbli.^hed  habit  of 
discontent  with  any  position  that  is  not  the  highest.  There 
ismach  of  truth  in  all  this,  as  every  one  who  treads  our 
crowded  marts  and  finds  each  man,  however  prosperous, 
cankered  with  the  thought  that  lie  is  not  prosperous  enough, 
will  admit.  All  this  constitutes  American  energy ;  all  this 
renders  our  country  great  in  the  world's  eye ;  but  docs  it 
cQDflitnte  happiness  ?   It  may  be  gravely  doubted.    The 


study  of  health  is  essentially  the  study  of  happincag.  Lifo 
ia  with  our  people,  as  a  general  rule,  a  thing  of  little  value. 
Those  who  think,  in  a  better  spirit,  and  remember  its  duties 
and  its  ends,  will  come  to  a  diflcrenl  conclusion,  and  regard 
the  conservation  of  the  even  and  steady  physical  energies 
of  the  body  as  superior  in  importance  to  any  result  to  be 
gained  by  the  forced  and  unnatural  efforts  from  which  more 
is  attained  than  nature  sanctions. 

A  work  like  the  one  before  us  is  calculated  to  be  of  great 
service,  and  especially  so  if  it  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
children.  It  claims,  and  certainly  deserves,  no  praise  as  an 
original  work  of  science ;  but  it  has  this  merit — ^no  ordinary 
one— that  it  communicates  the  most  important  truths  of 
physiology  in  language  which  any  intelligent  child  can 
understand ;  and  does  so  in  a  manner  that  every  moralist 
will  commend. 

ThA  Fruits  and  Fruit  Tnes  of  America.  By  A.J.  Dotcnimg. 

Published  by  Wiley  ^  Putnam,  New  York. 

This  work  has  been  known  to  every  scientific  horti- 
culturist and  pomologist  for  many  years.  Its  author  has 
devoted  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  intellect  to  this  purest 
and  noblest  of  pursuits ;  and  has  won  a  reputation  of  which 
this  work  will  form  the  coronal  wreath.  The  past  editions 
of  this  work,  and  they  have  been  many,  have  elicited  the 
strongest  praise  here  and  abroad.  The  classic  poets  of 
every  land  have  valued  the  praise  which  rewarded  their 
dedication  of  the  first  triumphs  of  the  muse  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  the  arts  that 
rendered  the  breast  of  our  conimnn  mother  lovely,  and 
wc'Met!  the  labors  which  su'*tain  life  witli  the  nrts  that  render 
it  happy.  The  work  before  us  In-i  an  eMr>bli«hed  reputa- 
tion. It  is  written  by  one  M'hove  labors  upon  this  subject 
are  hnown  as  well  abroad  as  here,  and  who  has  won  the 
applause  of  all  who  regard  pomology  as  worthy  of  an 
earnest  support.  He  is  the  Prose  Virgil  of  our  country. 
This  work  contains  eighty-four  colored  engravings  of 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  apricots,  peuchrs,  plums,  lasp- 
berrie?,  and  strawberries.  Thr»«e  plates  have  been,  at  great 
expense,  executed  at  Paris,  and  are  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. Among  those  that  seem  to  us  worthy  of 
especial  cr)mraendation  are,  in  the  plums,  Ihe  Columbia, 
the  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  the  Jcflcrson;  among  the 
pears,  the  Barilelt,  the  Bosc,  the  Flemish  Beauty,  the 
Trcdcrick  of  Wuricmburg  ;  among  the  apples,  the  Graven- 
slein,  the  Yellow  Belle  Fleur,  the  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Ladies'  Sweet,  and  Red  Astrochun.  All  the  plates  arc, 
however,  good;  nnd  the  Wi>rk  i'',  to  all  who  lovo  nature, 
invaluable. 

The  leading  horticultural  societies  of  this  country  have 
rceently  endeavored  to  counteract  the  confusion  which  has 
heretofore  prevailed  in  pomolngical  nomenclature,  by 
adopting  this  work  as  the  American  standard ;  and  we 
learn  that  it  has  lieen  so  recognized  and  adopted,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  country,  in  London.  Horticulture  is  greatly 
indebted  for  the  advances  it  has  made  within  the  last  few 
years  to  the  author  of  this  work.  He  is  well  known  to  all 
those  who  cherish  the  science  of  the  soil,  as  the  popular  edi- 
tor of  the  Horticulturist,  and  as  one  of  the  ablest,  moat 
scientific  and  enthusiastic  horticulturists  and  pomologists 
in  the  country. 

Tristram  SAomfy.— Original  or  not,  Sterne  gave  to  the 
literalnre  of  this  language  that  which  must  last  and  should 
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last.  This  edition,  published  by  Origg,  Elliott  &.  Co.,  is 
cheap,  and  should  be  cheap,  for  it  is  got  up  for  nnirersal 
distribution.    It  is  well  illustrated  by  Darley. 

The  Medical  Companion^  or  family  Pkfsieian,  Treatimg  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  United  States^  ^c.  By  Janus  Ewell. 
This  is  a  work  long  and  well  known  to  the  nation ;  and 
the  edition  before  us,  being  the  tenth,  is  an  enlargement 
and  improvement  on  those  which  have  heretofore  appeared. 
Dr.  Chapman  has  pronounced  it  to  be  indisputably  the 
most  useful  popular  treatise  on  medicine  with  which  be 
is  acquainted  ;  and  3  large  number  of  the  most  celebrated 
professors  of  the  countr}',  as  Caldwell,  Shippen,  Barton, 
Woodhouse,  and  others,  have  very  emphatically  com- 
mended it  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  edition  be- 
fore us  is  a  great  improvement  upon  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  having,  in  addition  to  corrections  resulting  from 
the  advance  of  the  science,  a  treatise  on  Hydropathy, 
Homa?pathy,  and  the  Chronoihermal  system.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Thomas,  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
and  does,  in  general  appearance  and  character,  great  credit 
to  those  enterprizing  publishers. 

General  Seott  and  his  Staff.    Comprising  Memoirs  of  Gen- 
erals Twiggs^  Smithy  Quitman,  Shields,  Pillow,  Lane, 
Cadwallader,  Patterson,  and  Pierce,  eaid  Colonels  Childs, 
Riley,  Harney  and  Butler,  and  Other  Distinguished  Offi- 
cers Attached  to  General  Scott's  Army;    Together  toith 
Notices  of  Gen.  Kearney,  Col.  Doniphan,  Fremont,  and 
Others.    Philadelphia  :  Grigg,  Elliot  ^  Co. 
This  work  embodies  the  floating  intelligence  which  has 
reached  us  in  relation  to  the  present  Mexican  war,  and  is 
illustrated  by  wood-cuts  worthy  of  the  text.    We  can  say 
no  more.    This  book  is  not  inferior  to  others  which  the 
curiosity  of  the  community  has  invited,  and  will  doubtless 
sell,  as  they  liave  sold,  well. 

General  Taylor  and  his  Siaff.  Comprising  Memoirs  if 
Generals  Taylor,  Worth,  Wool,  and  Butler,  Cols.  May, 
Cross,  Clay,  Hardin,  Yell,  Hays,  and  Other  Distin- 
guished Officers  Attached  to  Gen.  Taylor's  Army.  Phi- 
ladelphia :  Grigg,  Elliot  f  Co. 
This  volume  seems  to  be  as  picturesque  and  as  veritable 

as  other  works  of  a  like  character,  and  is  as  well  written 

and  as  well  printed  as  the  best.    Perhaps  this  is  not  saying 

much  ;  but  can  we  say  more  ? 

Lectures  on  the  Physical  Phenomerta  of  Livirtg  Beings. 

By  Carlo  Matteuei,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pisa. 

Translated  by  Jonathan  Pereira,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Phila. : 

L^a  ^  Blanchard. 

This  work  has  passed  through  two  editions  in  Italy,  and 
one  in  France.  A  hasty  examination  of  the  volume  has 
excited  a  degree  of  curiosity  and  admiration  which  a  more 
careful  perusal  than  we  can  now  give  it  will  enable  us  here- 
after to  do  justice  to. 

Three  Hours,  or  the  Vigil  of  Love,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.  Carey  ^  Hart,  Philadelphia. 
This  beautiful  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  readers  of  the 
I^Ady's  Book,  (why  not  to  its  amiable  proprietor  ?)  of  which 
she  has  long  been  an  able  and  successful  editor.  We  have 
not  found  time  to  examine  the  volume  page  by  page— that 
is  a  happincM  reserved  to  us,  and  we  feel,  in  so  much,  the 
richer  in  our  capital  of  future  enjoyment;  but  we  know 
that  Mrs.  Hale  is  one  of  the  purest,  most  powerful,  truthful, 
and  tasteful  of  our  writers ;  and  we  are  certain  that  the 
volume  before  us  is  worthy  of  more  than  praise. 

Evangeline.— Th'ia  beautiful  poem  has  been  beautifully 
complimented  by  an  artist-poet  whose  contributions  enrich 
our  pages,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  or,  as  he  has  been 


aptly  characterized  by  a  contemporary,  "  the  Doric  Rc«d.^' 
The  painting  is  worthy  the  subject,  the  artist,  and  the 
poet ;  and  is  one  of  the  richest  prodactions  of  American  an. 

A  Campaign  in  Mexico,  or  a  Glimpse  at  Life  in  Camp. 

By  one  v>ko  htu  seen  the  Elephant.    Phila. :  Grigg  f 

Ellioa. 

This  work,  though,  perhaps,  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
formal  review,  is  still  good  reading,  and  we  have  gone 
through  its  pages  with  pleasure. 

Principles  of  Physics  and  Meteorology.    By  J.  M&llv. 

First  American  edition,  Revised  and  Illustrated  vith  53S 

engravings  on  wood,  and  two  colored  plates.     Phila. 

Lea  f  Blanchard.  * 

This  treatise  on  Physics,  by  Professor  Mflller,  is  the  fira 
of  a  series  of  works,  on  the  different  branches  of  scienr^. 
now  passing  through  the  press  of  Bai!Ii6re,  in  LiOndr.n. 
The  American  editor  has  made  many  additions  and  in>- 
provements ;  and  the  work,  as  presented  to  the  public,  is 
worthy  of  all  praise  and  all  patronage. 

The  Primary  School  Reader— Parts  Hrst,  Second,  and  Third. 

By  Wm.  D.  Swan,  Principal  of  the  Mayhew  Granrmv 

School,  Boston.    Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowpertkwaiu 

^Co. 

These  volumes  have  been  prepared  to  supply  the  " 
of  a  system  for  teaching  reading  in  Primary  Schools, 
task  has  been  well  performed,  and  the  series  will  be  f: 
of  value  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

Greene's  Analysis.  A  Treatise  on  the  Structure  c  ik* 
Engli»h  Language,  or  the  Analysis  and  Classification  of 
SerUences  and  their  Component  Parts.  With  Illustraiims 
and  Exercises  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.  By  Samutl 
J.  Greene,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Phillip^s  GramHtar 
School,  Boston.  Ptdflished  by  Thomas,  Cowpenkwaiu 
^Co. 
The  title  of  this  volume  sufficiently  indicates  its  purposes 

and  character. '  It  is  a  work  calculated  to  contribu*  a 

considerable  degree,  to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching 

the  English  language. 

The  Grammar  School  Reader,  consisting  of  Selections  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  with  Exercises  in  Articulation.  B9 
William  D.  Swan.  Thomas,  Cowperthwaite  ^  Co. 
Philadelphia. 

This  work  is  well  designed  to  correct  prevailmg  vices 
of  articulation.  There  is  much  room  for  reform  in  ihi^ 
branch  of  education,  even  our  best  public  speakers  being 
guilty  of  provincial  errors,  and  faulty  enunciation.  The 
rules  are  lucidly  explained,  and  the  selections  made  with 


Swan's  Distria  School  Reader.    Savu  Publishers. 
This  is  a  more  advancetl  and  more  valuable  branch  o\  the 
same  series  of  claiss  book's,  and  is  designed  for  the  highest 
classes  of  public  and  private  schools. 

Ths  Hoacs  JotmxAi.. — This  admirable  periodical  main- 
tains aud  advances  its  enviable  reputation.  With  Morris 
&,  Willis  as  its  editors,  it  needs  no  endorsement  from  its 
contemporaries.  It  must  be,  with  such  genius,  tact  and 
experience,  all  that  a  weekly  periodical  can  be.  We  in- 
vite attention  to  the  advertisement  upon  the  cover  of  this 
number  of  the  Magazine.  Those  who  know  the  Journal 
will  complain  that  the  advertisers  have  not  told  half  its 
merits. 
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OR   THE    MAN    WHO    COULDN'T    GET    ALONG    IN    THE    WORLD. 


BT  T.  8.   ABTBrR. 


Jacob  Jones  was  clerk  in  a  commission  store  at  a 
«alary  of  &ve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  was  just 
tweniy-two,  and  bad  been  receiving  this  salary  for 
two  years.  Jacob  had  no  one  to  care  for  but  himself; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  it  happened  that  he  did  not 
iay  up  any  money,  but,  instead,  usually  had  from 
filly  to  one  hundred  dollars  standing  against  him  on 
the  books  of  his  tailors. 

"  How  much  money  have  you  laid  by,  Jacob  ?"  said 
one  day  the  merchant  who'employed  him.  This  ques- 
tion came  upon  Jacob  rather  suddenly ;  and  coming 
from  the  source  that  it  did,  was  not  an  agreeable  one 
—for  the  merchant  was  a  very  careful  and  econo- 
luical  man. 

"Iteivnl  laid  by  anything  yet,"  replied  Jacob, 
with  a  slight  air  of  embarrassment. 

"You  havn't!"  said  the  merchant,  in  surprise. 
"Why  what  have  you  done  with  your  money?" 

'I  've  spent  it,  somehow  or  other." 

''It  must  have  been  somehow  or  other,  I  should 
ihiok,  or  somehow  else,"  returned  the  employer,  half 
feriously,  and  half  playfully.  *'  But  really,  Jacob, 
you  are  a  very  thoughtless  young  man  to  waste  your 
money." 

"  I  don't  think  I  waste  my  money,"  said  Jacob. 

•'What,  then,  have  you  done  with  it?"  asked  the 
mercluuit. 

"It  costs  me  the  whole  amount  of  my  salary 
to  live." 

The  merchant  shook  his  head. 

Then  you  live  extravagantly  for  a  young  man  of 
your  age  and  condition.  How  much  do  you  pay  for 
boarding?" 

"Four  dollars  a  week." 

••  Too  much  by  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar.    But, 

even  paying  that  sum,  four  more  dollars  per  week 

ou^ht  to  meet  fully  all  your  other  expenses,  and  leave 

you  what  would  amount  to  nearly  one   hundred 
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dollars  per  annum  to  lay  by.  I  saved  nearly  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year  on  a  salary  no  larger  than 
you  receive." 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  how  you  did 
it.  I  can't  save  a  cent;  in  fact,  I  hardly  ever  have 
ten  dollars  in  my  pocket." 

*' Where  does  your  money  go,  Jacob?  In  what 
way  do  you  spend  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  more  than 
is  necessary  ?" 

"  They  are  spent,  I  know ;  and  that  is  preUy  much 
all  I  can  tell  about  it,"  replied  Jacob. 

"  You  can  certainly  tell  by  your  private  account 
book." 

"  I  don't  keep  any  private  account,  sir." 

"  You  do  n't?"  in  surprise. 

"No,  sir.  What's  the  use?  My  salary  is  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  wouldn't  be  anymore 
nor  less  if  I  kegjL  aft  account  of  every  half  cent  of  it." 

♦'Humph!" 

The  merchant  said  no  more.  His  mind  was  made 
up  about  his  clerk.  The  fact  that  he  spent  five 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  kept  no  private  ac- 
count, was  enough  for  him. 

♦'  He  '11  never  be  any  good  to  himself  nor  anybody 
else.  Spend  his  whole  salary — humph!  Keep  no 
private  account — humph !" 

This  was  the  opinion  held  of  Jacob  Jones  by  his 
employer  from  that  day.  The  reason  why  he  had 
inquired  as  to  how  much  money  he  had  saved,  was 
this.  He  had  a  nephew,  a  poor  young  man,  who, 
like  Jacob,  was  a  clerk,  and  showed  a  good  deal  of 
ability  for  business.  His  salary  was  rather  more  than 
what  Jacob  received,  and,  like  Jacob,  he  spent  it  all ; 
but  not  on  himself.  He  supported,  mainly,  his 
mother  and  a  younger  brother  and  sister.  A  good 
chance  for  a  small,  but  safe  beginning,  was  seen 
by  the  uncle,  which  would  require  only  about 
a  thousand  dollars  as  an  investment.    In  his  opinion 
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it  would  be  just  the  thing  for  Jacob  and  the  nephew. 
Supposing  that  Jacob  had  four  or  five  hundred  dollars 
laid  by,  it  was  his  intention,  if  he  approved  of  the 
thing,  to  furnish  his  nephew  with  a  like  sum,  in  order 
to  join  him  and  enter  into  business.  But  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Jacob  that  he  had  not  saved  a  dollar, 
and  that  he  kept  no  private  account,  settled  the  matter 
in  the  merchant's  mind,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

About  a  month  afterward,  Jacob  met  his  em- 
ployer's nephew,  who  said, 

"  I  am  going  into  business." 

"You  are.?'* 

"  Yes." 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"  Open  a  commission  store." 

"  Ah !  Can  you  get  any  good  consignments?" 

"I  am  to  have  the  agency  for  a  new  mill,  which 
has  just  commenced  operations,  beside  ooosignments 
of  goods  from  several  small  concerns  at  the  East." 

"  You  will  have  to  make  advances." 

"  To  no  great  extent.  My  uncle  has  secured  the 
agency  of  the  new  mill  here  without  any  advance 
being  required,  and  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
dollars  will  be  as  much  as  I  shall  need  to  secure  as 
many  goods  as  I  can  sell  from  the  other  establish- 
ments of  which  I  fipeak." 

"  But  where  will  the  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
come  from  ?" 

''  My  uncle  has  placed  a  thousand  dollars  at  my 
disposal.  Indeed,  the  whole  thing  is  the  result  of 
his  recommendation." 

"Your  uncle!  You  are  a  lucky  dog.  I  wish  I 
had  a  rich  uncle.  But  there  is  no  such  good  fortune 
for  me." 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  Jacob  Jones,  who  made 
himself  quite  unhappy  for  some  weeks,  brooding 
over  the  matter.  He  never  once  dreamed  of  the 
real  cause  of  his  not  having  had  an  equal  share  in 
his  young  friend's  good  fortune.  He  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  that  his  employer  felt  nearly  as 
much  regard  for  him  as  for  his  nephew,  and  would 
have  promoted  his  interests  as  quickly,  if  he  had  felt 
justified  in  doing  so. 

"  It 's  my  luck,  I  suppose,"  was  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  his  mind;  "  and  it*s  no  use  to  cry  about  it. 
Any  how,  it  is  n't  every  man  with  a  rich  uncle,  and 
a  thousand  dollars  advanced,  who  succeeds  in  busi- 
ness, nor  every  man  who  starts  without  capital  that 
is  unsuccessful.  I  understand  as  much  about  business 
as  the  old  man's  nephew,  any  day;  and  can  get  con- 
signments as  well  as  he  can.'* 

Three  or  four  months  after  this,  Jacob  notified  the 
merchant  that  he  was  going  to  start  for  himself,  and 
asked  his  interest  as  far  as  he  could  give  it,  without 
interfering  with  his  own  business.  His  employer 
did  not  speak  very  encouragingly  about  the  matter, 
which  oflended  Jacob. 

"He's  afraid  I'll  injure  his  nephew,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  But  he  needn't  be  uneasy— the  world  is 
wide  enough  for  us  all,  the  old  hunks !" 

Jacob  borrowed  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  took 
a  store  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  rent,  and  em- 
ployed a  clerk  and  porter.  He  then  sent  his  circulars 


to  a  number  of  numufadories  at  the  E2ast,  announcing 
the  fact  of  his  having  opened  a  new  commi»ioQ 
house,  and  soliciting  consignments.  His  next  move 
was,  to  leave  his  boarding-house,  where  he  had  been 
paying  four  dolUrs  a  week,  and  take  lodgings  at  t 
hotel  at  seven  dollars  a  week. 

Notwithstanding  Jacob  went  regularly  to  the  post 
office  twice  every  day,  few  letters  came  to  hand, 
and  but  few  of  them  contained  bills  of  lading  and 
invoices.  The  result  of  the  first  year's  business  was 
an  income  from  conunission  on  sales  of  seven  hun- 
dred dollars.  Against  this  were  the  items  of  o&e 
thousand  dollars  for  personal  expenses,  five  hundred 
dollars  for  store-rent,  seven  hundred  dollars  for  derk 
and  porter,  and  for  petty  and  contingent  expenses, 
two  hundred  dollars ;  leaving  the  uncomfonable  de- 
ficit of  seventeen  hundred  dollars,  which  stood  against 
him  in  the  form  of  bills  payable  for  sales  efiected, 
and  small  notes  of  accommodation  borrowed  (rom 
his  friends. 

The  result  of  the  first  year*s  business  of  his  old 
employer's  nephew  was  very  different.  The  grofis 
profits  were  three  thousand  dollars,  and  the  expenses 
as  follows :  personal  expense,  seven  hundred  dollars 
—just  what  the  young  man's  salary  had  previously 
been,  and  out  of  which  he  supported  his  mother  and 
her  family — store-rent,  three  hundred  dollars;  porter, 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  petty  expenses  one  hundred 
dollars — in  all,  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollan. 
It  will  be  seen  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
clerk  during  the  first  year.  He  preferred  workim; 
a  little  harder,  and  keeping  his  own  books,  by  which 
an  important  saving  was  effected. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  notwithstanding 
Jacob  Jones'  business  more  than  doubled  itself,  he 
was  compelled  to  wind  up,  and  found  himself  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  worse  than  nothing.  Several  of 
his  unpaid  bills  to  eastern  houses  were  placed  in  suit, 
and  as  he  lived  in  a  state  where  imprisonment  for 
debt  still  existed,  he  was  compelled  to  go  through 
the  forms  required  by  the  insolvent  laws,  to  keep 
clear  of  durance  vile. 

At  the  very  period  when  he  was  driven  under  by 
adverse  gales,  his  young  friend,  who  had  gone  into 
business  about  the  same  time,  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  employing  a  clerk.  He  oflTered  Jones 
a  Salary  of  four  hundred  dollars,  the  most  he  believed 
himself  yet  justified  in  paying.  This  was  accepted, 
and  Jacob  found  himself  once  more  standing  upon 
terra  J^rmOf  although  the  portion  upon  which  his 
feet  rested  was  very  small,  still  it  was  terra  Jirma— 
and  that  was  something. 

The  real  causes  of  his  ill  success  never  for  a  mo- 
ment occurred  to  the  mind  of  Jacob.  He  considered 
himself  an  "  unlucky  dog." 

"  Every  thing  that  some  people  touch  turns  to 
money,"  he  would  sometimes  say.  "  But  I  wasn't 
born  under  a  lucky  star." 

Instead  of  rigidly  bringing  down  his  expenses,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  to  four  hundred  dollars,  if  he 
had  had  to  live  in  a  garret  and  cook  his  own  food, 
Jacob  went  back  to  his  old  boarding-house,  and  paid 
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four  dollars  a  "week.  All  his  other  expenses  required 
St  iesst  eight  dollars  more  to  meet  them.  He  Mras 
perfectly  aware  that  he  was  living  beyond  his  income 
—the  exact  excess  he  did  not  stop  to  ascertain— but 
he  expected  an  increase  of  salary  before  long,  as  a 
matter  o{  course,  either  in  his  present  situation  or  in 
a  new  one.  But  no  increase  took  place  for  two 
years,  and  then  he  was  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred dollars  in  debt  to  tailors,  boot-nuikera,  his  land- 
lady, and  to  sundry  friends,  to  whom  be  applied  for 
small  sums  of  money  in  cases  of  emergency. 

One  day  about  this  time,  two  men  were  conversing 
together  quite  earnestly,  as  they  walked  leisurely  along 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  where  Jacob 
resided.  One  was  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  the 
other  about  twenty-two.  They  were  father  and  son, 
and  the  subject  of  conversation  related  to  the  wish 
of  the  latter  to  enter  into  business.  The  father  did 
not  think  the  young  man  was  possessed  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  business,  or  experience,  and  was, 
therefore,  desirous  of  aasoeialing  some  one  with  liim 
who  could  make  up  these  deficiencies.  If  he  could 
find  just  the  person  that  pleased  him,  be  was  ready 
to  advance  capital  and  credit  to  an  amount  some- 
where within  the  neighborhood  of  twemy  thousand 
dollars.  For  some  months  he  had  been  thinking  of 
Jacob,  who  was  a  first-rate  salesman,  had  a  good 
address,  and  was  believed  by  him  to  possess  business 
habits  eminently  conducive  to  success.  The  fact 
,  that  he  had  once  faile&,  was  something  of  a  draw- 
back in  his  mind,  but  he  had  asked  Jacob  the 
reason  of  his  ill-success,  which  was  so  pUusibly 
explained,  that  he  considered  the  young  man  as 
simply  unfortimate  in  not  having  capital,  and  no- 
thing else. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Jones  just  the  right  man  for  yon,'' 
the  father  said,  as  they  walked  along. 

**  I  do  n't  know  of  any  one  with  whom  I  had  rather 
form  a  business  connection.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
address,  business  habits,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  good 
phnciplea" 

"  Suppose  you  mention  the  subject  to  him  this 
aHemoon." 

This  was  agreed  to.  The  two  men  then  entered 
the  shop  of  a  fashionable  tailor,  for  the  purpose  of 
ordering  some  clothes.  While  there,  a  man,  having 
the  appeaianoe  of  a  collector,  came  in,  and  drew  the 
tailor  aside.  Their  oooversation  was  brief  but 
earnest,  and  concluded  by  the  tailor's  eaying,  so 
loud  that  he  could  be  heard  by  all  who  were  standing 
near, 

"It's  no  use  to  waste  your  time  with  him  any 
longer.  Just  hand  over  the  account  to  Simpson, 
and  let  him  Uke  care  of  it." 

The  collector  turned  away,  and  the  tailor  came 
back  to  his  customers. 

"It  is  too  bad,"  he  said,  "  the  way  some  of  these 
young  fellows  do  serve  us.  I  have  now  several 
thohsand  dollars  on  my  books  against  clerks  who 
receive  sahiries  huge  enough  to  support  them  hand- 
iomely,  and  I  can't  cdlect  a  dollar  of  it  There  is 
Jacob  Jones,  whose  account  I  have  just  ordered  to  be 
placed  in  the  bands  of  a  kwyer,  he  owes  me  nearly 


two  hundred  dollars,  and  I  can't  get  a  cent  out  of 
him.    I  call  him  little  better  than  a  scamp." 

The  father  and  son  exchanged  ghmces  of  signifi- 
cance, but  said  nothing.  The  ftue  of  Jacob  Jooes 
was  sealed. 

"If  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  father,  as  they 
stepped  into  the  street,  "  the  less  we  have  to  do  with 
him  the  better." 

To  this  the  son  assented.  Another  more  prudent 
young  man  was  selected,  whose  fortune  was  made. 

When  Jacob  received  lawyer  Simpson's  note, 
threatening  a  suit  if  the  tailor's  bill  were  not  paid,  he 
was  greatly  disturbed. 

<*Am  I  not  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the 
world  7"  he  said  to  himself,  by  way  of  consolation. 
^*AAer  having  paid  him  so  much  money,  to  be 
served  like  this.  It  is  too  bad.  But  this  is  the  way 
of  the  world.  Let  a  poor  devil  once  get  a  l^tks 
under  the  weather,  and  every  one  mtist  have  a  kick 
at  him." 

In  this  dilemma  poor  Jacob  had  to  call  upon  the 
tailor  and  beg  him  for  furthel  time.  This  was  humi- 
liating, especially  as  the  tailor  was  considerably  out 
of  humor,  and  disposedto  be  hard  with  him.  A  threat 
to  aj^Iy  for  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  law  again,  if 
a  suit  was  pressed  to  an  issue,  finally  induced  the 
tailor  to  waive  legal  proceedings  for  the  present,  and 
Jacob  had  the  immediate  terrors  of  the  law  taken 
from  before  his  eyes. 

This  event  set  Jacob  to  thinking  and  calculating, 
what  he  had  never  before  deemed  necessary  in  his 
private  aflaira.  The  result  aid  not  make  him  feel 
any  happier.  To  his  astonishment  he  ascertained 
that  he  owed  more  than  the  whole  of  his  next  year's 
salary  would  pay,  while  that  was  not  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  meet  his  current  expenses. 

For  some  weeks  after  this  discovery  of  the  real 
stale  of  his  afiairs,  Jacob  was  very  unhappy.  He 
applied  for  an  increase  of  salary,  and  obtained  the 
addition  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  This 
was  something,  which  was  about  all  that  oould  be 
said.  If  he  oould  live  on  four  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
which  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  do,  the  addition 
to  his  salary  would  not  pay  his  tailor's  bill  within 
two  years;  and  what  was  he  to  do  with  boot-maker, 
landlady,  and  others  ?" 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  a  clerk  in  the 
bank  where  his  old  employer  was  a  director,  died. 
His  salary  had  been  one  thousand  dollars.  For  the 
vacant  place  Jacob  made  iounediate  application,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  it. 

Under  other  circumstances,  Jacob  would  have 
refused  a  salary 'of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  a  bank 
against  five  hundred  in  a  counting-room,  and  for  the 
reason  that  a  bank,  or  office  clerk,  has  little  or  no 
hope  beyond  his  salary  all  his  life,  while  a  coimting- 
house  clerk,  if  he  have  any  aptness  for  trade,  stands  a 
fair  chance  of  getting  into  business  sooner  or  later,  and 
making  his  fortune  as  a  merchant.  But  a  debt  of  four 
hundred  dollars  hanging  over  his  head,  was  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  clerkship  in  the  bank,  at  a  salary  of 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  not  to  be  resisted. 

'<I'll  keep  it  until  1  get  even  with  the  world 
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again,"  be  consoled  himself  by  saying,  ''  and  then 
1*11  go  back  into  a  counting*room.  I've  an  ambition 
above  being  a  bank  clerk  all  my  life." 

Painful  experience  had  made  Jacob  a  little  wiser. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  commenced  keeping 
an  account  of  his  personal  expenses.  This  acted  as 
a  salutary  check  upon  his  bad  habit  of  spending 
money  for  every  little  thing  that  happened  to  strike 
his  fancy,  and  enabled  him  to  clear  off  his  whole 
debt  within  the  first  year.  Unwisely,  however,  he 
had,  daring  this  time,  promised  to  pay  some  old 
debts,  from  which  the  law  had  released  him.  The 
persons  holding  these  claims,  finding  him  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  higher  salary,  made  an  appeal  to  his  honor, 
which,  like  an  honest,  but  not  a  prudent  man,  he 
responded  to  by  a  promise  of  payment  as  soon  as  it 
was  in  his  power.  But  little  time  elapsed  afler  these 
promises  were  made,  before  he  found  himself  in  the 
hands  of  constables  and  magistrates,  and  was  only 
saved  from  imprisonment  by  getting  friends  to  go  his 
bail  for  six  and  nine  months.  In  order  to  secure 
them,  he  had  to  give  an  order  in  advance  for  his 
salary.  To  get  these  burdens  off  of  his  shoulders,  it 
took  twelve  months  longer,  and  then  he  was  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age. 

«* Thirty  years  old!"  he  said,  to  himself  on  his 
thirtieth  birth-day.  "Can  it  be  possible?  Long 
before  this  I  ought  to  have  been  doing  a  flourishing 
business,  and  here  I  am,  nothing  but  a  bank  clerk, 
with  the  prospect  of  never  rising  a  step  higher  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  do  n't  know  how  it  is  that  some 
,  people  get  along  so  well  in  the  world.  I  am  sure 
I  am  as  industrious,  and  can  do  business  as  well  as 
any  man ;  but  here  I  am  still  at  the  point  from  which 
I  started  twenty  years  ago.  I  can't  understand  it. 
I  'm  afraid  there 's  more  in  luck  than  I  'm  willing  to 
believe." 

From  this  time  Jacob  set  himself  to  work  to  obtain 
a  situation  in  some  store  or  counting-room,  and 
finally,  after  looking  about  for  nearly  a  year,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  good  place,  as  book- 
keeper and  salesman,  with  a  wholesale  grocer  and 
commission  merchant.  Seven  hundred  dollars  was 
to  be  his  salary.  His  friends  called  him  a  fool  for 
giving  up  an  easy  place  at  one  thousand  a  year,  for 
a  hard  one  at  seven  hundred.  But  the  act  was  a 
much  wiser  one  than  many  others  of  his  life. 

Instead  of  saving  money  during  the  third  year  of 
his  receipt  of  one  thousand  dollars,  he  spent  the  whole 
of  his  salary,  without  paying  off  a  single  old  debt. 
His  private  account-keeping  had  continued  through 
a  year  and  a  half.  After  that  it  was  abandoned. 
Had  it  been  continued,  it  might  have  saved  him  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars,  which  were  now  all  gone, 
and  nothiqg  to  show  for  them.  Poor  Jacob !  expe- 
rience did  not  make  htm  much  wiser. 

Two  years  passed,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  young 
men  here  and  there  around  our  friend  Jacob,  went 
into  business,  either  as  partners  in  some  old  houses, 
or  under  the  auspices  of  relatives  or  interested  friends. 
But  there  appeared  no  opening  for  him.  He  did  not 
know,  that  many  times  during  that  period,  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  between  parties,  one 


or  both  of  which  were  looking  out  for  a  man  ot 
thorough  business  qualifications  against  which  capiial 
would  be  placed ;  nor  the  fact,  that  eiiher  his  firvt 
failure,  his  improvidence,  or  something  else  personal 
to  himself,  had  caused  him  to  be  set  aside  for  som« 
other  one  not  near  so  capable. 

He  was  lamenting  his  ill-luck  one  day,  when  a 
young  man  with  whom  he  was  very  well  acquainted, 
and  who  was  clerk  in  a  neighboring  store,  called  iu 
and  said  that  he  wanted  to  have  some  talk  with  him 
about  a  matter  of  interest  to  both. 

"First of  all,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  the  young  mao. 
after  they  were  alone,  "  how  much  capital  could  you 
raise  by  a  strong  effort  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Jacob,  not  in 
a  very  cheerful  tone.  "  I  never  was  lucky  in  having 
friends  ready  to  assist  me." 

"  Well !  perhaps  there  will  be  no  need  of  that 
You  have  had  a  good  salary  for  four  or  five  years— 
how  much  have  you  saved  ?  Enough,  probably,  lo 
answer  every  purpose — that  is,  if  you  are  willing  lo 
join  me  in  taking  advantage  of  one  of  the  best  open- 
ings for  business  that  has  offered  for  a  long  time.  I 
have  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  savings  bank.  You 
have  as  much,  or  more,  I  presume  ?" 

"I  am  Sony  to  say  I  have  not,"  was  poor 
Jacob's  reply,  in  a  desponding  voice.  "  I  was  unfor- 
tunate in  business  some  years  ago,  and  my  old  debr5 
have  drained  away  from  me  every  dollar  I  could 
earn." 

"  Indeed !  that  is  very  unfortunate.  I  was  in  hopes 
you  could  furnish  a  thousand  dollars." 

"  I  might  borrow  it,  perhaps,  if  the  chance  is  a 
very  good  one." 

"  Well,  if  you  could  do  that,  it  would  be  as  well, 
I  suppose,"  returned  the  young  man.  "  But  you 
must  see  about  it  immediately.  If  you  cannot  join 
me  at  once,  I  must  find  some  one  who  will,  for  the 
chance  is  too  good  to  be  lost." 

Jacob  got  a  full  statement  of  the  business  proposed, 
its  nature  and  proispects,  and  then  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore the  three  merchants  with  whom  he  had  at 
different  times  lived  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  and 
begged  them  to  advance  him  the  required  capital. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  them  and  seriously 
considered.  They  all  liked  Jacob,  and  felt  willing 
to  promote  his  interests,  but  had  little  or  no  coo- 
fidence  in  his  ultimate  success,  on  account  of  his 
want  of  economy  in  personal  matters.  It  was  very 
justly  remarked  by  one  of  them,  that  this  want  of 
economy,  and  the  judicious  use  of  money  in  persoaal 
matters,  would  go  with  him  in  business,  and  mar  all 
his  prospects.  Still,  as  they  had  great  confidence  in 
the  other  man,  they  agreed  to  advance,  jointly;  the 
sum  needed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  man  who  had  made 
the  proposition  to  Jacob,  when  he  learned  that  be 
had  once  failed  in  business,  was  still  in  debt,  and 
litible  to  have  claims  pushed  against  him,  ((his*he 
inferred  from  Jacob's  having  sb«tched  the  truth,  by 
saying  that  his  old  debts  drained  away  from  him  every 
dollar,  when  the  fact  was  he  was  freed  from  them 
by  the  provisions  of  the  insolvent  law  of  the  state,) 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  business  connection 
with  him  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided  rather  than 
sought  after.  He  accordingly  turned  his  thoughts  in 
another  quarter,  and  when  Jones  called  to  inform  him 
that  he  had  raised  the  capital  needed,  he  was  coolly 
told  that  it  was  too  kite,  he  having  an  hour  before 
closed  a  partnership  arrangement  with  another  person, 
under  the  belief  that  Jones  could  not  advance  the 
money  required. 

This  was  a  bitter  disappointment,  and  soured  the 
mind  of  Jacob  against  his  fellow  man,  and  against  the 
fates  also,  whidi  he  alledged  were  all  combined 
against  him.  His  own  share  in  the  matter  was  a 
thing  imdreamed  of.  He  believed  himself  far  better 
qualified  for  busineas  than  the  one  who  had  been 
pteferred  before  him,  and  he  had  the  thousand  dollars 
to  advance.  It  must  be  his  luck  that  was  against 
him,  nothing  dse ;  he  could  oome  to  no  other  condu- 
sicD.  Other  people  could  get  along  in  the  world,  but 
be  conld  n*t  That  was  the  great  mystery  of  his  life. 

For  two  years  Jacob  had  been  waiting  to  get 
married.  He  had  not  wished  to  take  this  step  before 
entering  into  busineas,  and  having  a  fair  prospect 
before  him.  But  years  were  creeping  on  him  apace, 
and  the  fair  object  of  his  affections  seemed  weary  of 
delay. 

*'It  is  no  use  to  wait  any  longer,"  he  said,  after 
this  dashing  of  his  cup  to  the  earth.  "  Luck  is  against 
me.  I  shall  never  be  any  thing  but  a  poor  devil  of  a 
derk.  if  Chira  is  willing  to  share  my  humble  lot,  we 
might  as  well  be  married  first  as  last.'* 

Clara  was  not  tmwilling,  and  Jacob  Jones  entered 
into  the  estate  connubial,  and  took  upon  him  the 
cares  of  a  family,  with  a  salary  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  a  year  to  sustain  the  new  relation.  Instead 
of  taking  cheap  boardingf  or  renting  a  couple  of 
rooms,  and  commencing  housekeeping  in  a 


way,  Jacob  saw  but  one  course  before  him,  and 
that  was  to  rent  a  genteel  house,  go  in  debt  for 
genteel  furniture,  and  keep  two  servants.  Two 
years  was  the  longest  that  he  could  bear  up  under 
this  state  of  things,  when  he  was  sold  out  by  the 
sheriff,  and  forced  *'  to  go  through  the  mill  again," 
as  taking  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  law  was  face- 
tiously called. 

"  Poor  fellow !  he  has  a  hard  time  of  it.  I  wonder 
why  it  is  that  he  gets  along  so  badly.  He  is  an 
industrious  man,  and  regular  in  his  habits.  It  is 
strange.    But  some  men  seem  born  to  iU-luck." 

So  said  some  of  his  pitying  friends.  Others  under- 
stood the  matter  better. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  and  Jacob  is  still  a  derk, 
but  not  in  a  store.  Hopdeas  of  getting  into  business,  he 
applied  for  a  vacancy  that  occurred  in  an  insurance 
company,  and  received  the  appointment,  whichhe  still 
hddSjatasalaryoftwelvehundreddollarsayear.  After 
being  sdd  out  three  times  by  the  sheriff,  and  having 
the  deep  mortification  of  seeing  her  husband  brought 
down  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  applying  as 
often  for  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  law,  Mrs.  Jones 
took  afihirs,  by  consent  of  her  husband,  into  her  own 
hands,  and  managed  them  with  such  prudence  and 
economy  that,  notwithstanding  they  have  five  chil- 
dren, the  expenses,  all  told,  are  not  over  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  half  of  the  surplus,  four  hundred 
ddlars,  is  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  debts 
contracted  since  their  marriage,  and  the  other  half 
deposited  in  the  savings'  bank,  as  a  fund  for  the 
education  of  their  children  in  the  hig^r  branches, 
when  they  reach  a  more  advanced  ag% 

To  this  day  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  Jacob  Jones 
why  he  could  never  get  along  in  the  world  like  some 
people;  and  he  has  come  to  the  settlcsd  conviction 
that  it  is  his  "  luck." 


THE    DARLING. 
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Whes  first  we  saw  her  face,  so  dimpled  o'er 
With  smiles  of  sweetest  charm,  we  said  within 

Onr  inmost  heart,  that  ne'er  on  earth  before 
Had  to  nmeh  pa»ing  beauty  ever  been : 

So  fall  of  sweetest  grace,  so  fair  to  see— 

This  treasare  bright  our  babe  in  infancy. 

Like  blush  of  roses  was  the  tint  of  health 
O'erepread  her  lovely  cheeks ;  and  they  might  vie 

In  beauty  with  the  fairest  flower— nor  wealth, 
Though  told  in  conntlem  millions,  e*er  could  buy 

The  radiance  of  this  gem,  than  aught  more  bright 

Which  lies  in  hidden  mine,  or  saw  the  light. 

The  dawn  of  life  was  fair ;  so  was  its  room ; 

For  with  each  day  new  beauties  met  oar  view, 
And  well  we  deemed  that  she,  the  dear  first-born, 

Might  early  fade,  like  flowers  that  earth  bestrew 
With  all  their  cherished  beauty,  leaving  naught 
Bat  faded  leaves  where  once  their  forms  were  sought. 
17* 


She  smiled  upon  us,  and  her  spirit  fled 
To  taste  the  pleasures  of  that  fairer  land. 

Where  angels  ever  dwell— she  is  not  dead ; 
But  there  with  them  her  beanteous  form  doth  stand, 

Arrayed  in  flowing  light,  before  the  throne 

Of  Him  whose  name  is  Love— the  Holy  One. 

She  was  our  choicest  bnd,  oar  precioos  flower ; 

Bat  now  she  blooms  in  that  celestial  place, 
Where  naught  can  vpoil  the  plensore  of  an  hour, 

Nor  from  its  beauty  one  bright  line  efface- 
Where  all  Is  one  perpetual  scene  of  bliss. 
Unmixed  with  sin ;  all  perfect  happiness. 

The  darling  then  is  safe,  secure  from  ill ; 

Why  should  we  mourn  that  she  hath  left  this  earth. 
When  in  that  brighter  land  she  bloometh  still, 

A  flower  more  perfect,  of  celestial  birth  ? 
Let  us  submit,  and  own  His  righteous  care 
Who  doeth  well ;  striving  to  meet  her  there. 


BATTLE    OF    FORT    MOULTRIE. • 


BT  CEABLKB  J.  PXTBRBOK. 


When  the  news  of  the  batlle  of  Lexington  reached 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  rose  in  commotion.  The 
provincial  Congress,  which  had  adjourned,  imme- 
diately re-assembled.  Two  regiments  of  foot  and 
one  of  horse  were  ordered  to  be  raised ;  measures 
were  taken  to  procure  powder ;  and  every  prepara- 
tion made  for  the  war  which  was  now  seen  to  be  in- 
evitable. A  danger  of  a  vital  character  speedily 
threatened  the  colony.  This  was  its  invasion  by 
the  British;  a  project  which  had  long  been  enter- 
tained by  the  royal  generals.  To  provide  in  time 
for  defeating  it,  Congress  had  dispatched  General 
Lee  to  the  South.  It  was  not  imtil  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  of  1776,  however,  that  the  enemy's 
armament  set  sail  from  New  York,  consisting  of  a 
large  fleet  of  transports  with  a  competent  land  force, 
commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  attended  by 
a  squadron  of  nine  men-of-war,  led  by  Sir  Feter 
Parker.  On  the  arrival  of  this  expedition  ofl!"  the 
coast,  all  was  terror  and  confusion  among  the  South 
Carolinians.  Energetic  measures  were,  however, 
adopted  to  repel  the  attack. 

To  defend  their  capital  the  inhabitants  constructed 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  near  the  entrance  of  their  har- 
bor, and  aboutgfour  miles  from  the  city,  a  rude  fort 
of  palmetto  log?,  the  command  of  which  was  given 
to  Col.  Moultrie.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  in- 
artificial defence  relied  on  in  so  great  an  emergency. 
The  form  of  the  fort  was  square,  with  a  bastion  at 
each  angle ;  it  was  built  of  logs  based  on  each  other 
in  parallel  rows,  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet.  Other 
logs  were  bound  together  at  frequent  intervals  with 
limber  dove-tailed  and  bolted  into  them.  The  spaces 
between  were  filled  up  with  sand.  The  merlons 
were  faced  with  palmetto  logs.  All  the  industry  of 
the  Carolinians,  however,  was  insufficient  to  com- 
plete the  fort  in  time;  and  when  the  British  fleet 
entered  the  harbor,  ihe  defences  were  little  more  than 
a  single  front  facing  the  water.  The  whole  force  of 
Col.  Moultrie  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-five,  rank 
and  file;  his  armament  consisted  of  nine  French 
twenty-sixes,  fourteen  Englis^h  eighlcens,  nine 
twelve  and  seven  nine  pounders.  Finding  the  fort 
could  be  easily  enfiladed.  Gen,  Lee  advised  abandon- 
ing it ;  but  the  governor  refused,  telling  Moultrie  to 
keep  his  post,  until  he  himself  ordered  the  retreat. 
Moultrie,  on  his  part,  required  no  urging  to  adopt 
this  more  heroic  course.  A  spectator  happening  to 
say,  that  in  Irnlf  an  hour  the  enemy  would  knock  the 
fort  to  pieces,  "  Then,"  replied  Moultrie,  undaunt- 
edly, *'  we  will  lie  behind  the  ruins,  and  prevent 
their  men  from  landing."    Lee  with  many  fears  left 

*  From  a  work  now  in  press,  and  sJmrtly  to  be  pablished, 
eniilled  "  The  Military  Heroes  of  the  Unittd  Slates.  By  C. 
J.  PeUrson.  2  vols.  ^vo.  500  ;>/>." 


the  island,  and  repairing  to  his  camp  on  the  main 
land,  prepared  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  garrison, 
which  he  considered  inevitable. 

There  was,  perhaps,  more  of  bravado  than  of 
sound  military  policy  in  attacking  this  fort  at  all 
since  the  English  fleet  might  easily  have  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  it,  as  was  done  a  few  years  later.  But 
Fort  Moultrie  was  destined  to  be  to  the  navy  what 
Bunker  Hill  had  been  to  the  army.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  excess  of  scorn  for  his  enemy,  that  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  disdaining  to  leave  such  a  place  in  his 
rear,  resolved  on  its  total  demolition.  He  had  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  an  hour  at  the  utmost,  he  could 
make  the  unpracticed  Carolinians  glad  to  sue  for 
peace  on  any  terms.  Accordingly  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1776,  he  entered  the  harbor,  in  all  the  parade 
of  his  proud  ships,  nine  in  number,  and  drawing  up 
abreast  the  fort,  let  go  his  anchors  with  springs  upon 
his  cables,  and  began  a  furious  cannonade.  Meao- 
while  terror  reigned  in  Charleston.  As  the  sound 
o(  the  first  gun  went  booming  over  the  waten 
toward  the  town,  the  trembling  inhabitants  who  had 
been  crowding  the  wharves  and  lining  the  house- 
tops since  early  morning,  turned  pale  ivith  ominous 
forebodings.  Nor  were  the  feelings  of  the  defender 
o{  the  fort  less  anxious.  Looking  oflT.  over  the  low 
island  intervening  between  them  and  the  city,  they 
could  see  the  gleaming  walls  of  their  distant  homes ; 
and  their  imaginations  conjured  up  the  picture  of 
those  dear  habitations  given  to  the  flames,  as  another 
Charlestown  had  been,  a  twelve-month  before,  and 
the  still-  dearer  wives  that  inhabited  them,  cast  house- 
less upon  the  world.  As  they  turned  from  this  s})ec- 
tacle,  and  watched  the  haughty  approach  of  the 
enemy,  at  every  motion  betraying  confidence  of 
success,  their  eyes  kindled  with  indignant  feeling*. 
and  they  silently  swore  to  make  good  the  words  of 
their  leader,  by  perishing,  if  need  were,  under  the 
ruins  of  the  fort. 

One  by  one  the  BritLsh  men-of-war  gallantly  ap- 
proached the  stations  assigned  them,  Sir  Peter  Par- 
ker, in  the  Bristol,  leading  the  van.  The  Experi- 
ment, another  fifty  gun  ship,  came  close  after,  and 
both  dropped  their  anchors  in  succession  directly 
abreast  the  fort.  The  other  frigates  followed,  and 
ranged  themselves  as  supports.  The  remaining  ver»- 
sels  were  still  working  up  to  their  stations,  when  the 
fir}>t  gun  was  fired,  and  instantly  the  battle  be^un 
The  quantity  of  powder  on  the  island  being  sjiialV 
five  thousand  pounds  in  all,  there  was  an  absolute 
necessity  that  there  should  be  no  waste.  Accortlinsr'y. 
the  field-officers  pointed  the  pieces  in  person,  and 
the  words  "  look  to  the  commodore — look  to  the 
two-deckers !"  passed  along  the  line.  Tlie  conllici 
soon  grew  terrific.    The  balls  whistled  above  the 
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heads  of  Ihe  defenders,  and  bombs  fell  thick  and  fast 
within  the  fort ;  yet,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
the  men  seemed  totally  tmconscious  of  danger. 
Occasionally  a  shot  from  one  of  their  cannon,  strik- 
ing the  hull  of  the  flagship,  would  send  the  splinters 
flying  into  the  air;  and  then  a  loud  hnzsa  would 
burst  from  those  who  worked  the  guns;  but,  except 
in  instances  like  this,  the  patriots  fought  in  stern  and 
solemn  silence.  Once,  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
three  men-of-war  working  .up  to  join  the  conflict, 
bad  become  entangled  among'the  shoals,  and  would 
not  probably  be  enabled  to  join  in  the  fight,  a  general 
and  prolonged  cheer  went  down  the  line,  and  taken 
up  a  second  and  third  time,  rose,  like  an  exulting 
strain,  over  all  the  uproar  of  the  strife. 

The  incessant  cannonade  soon  darkened  the  pros- 
pect, the  smoke  lying  pecked  along  the  surface  of 
the  water;  while  a  thousand  fiery  tongues,  as  from 
some  hundred-headed  monster,  shot  out  incessantly, 
and  licking  the  air  a  moment,  were  gone  forever. 
Occasionally  this  thick,  cloudy  veil  concealed  all 
but  the  spars  of  the  enemy  from  sight,  and  then  the 
tall  masts  seemed  rising,  by  some  potent  spell,  out 
of  nothing ;  occasionally  the  terrific  explosions  would 
rend  and  tear  asunder  the  curtain,  and,  for  an  instant, 
the  black  hulls  -v^ould  loom  out  threateningly,  and 
then  disappear.  The  roar  of  three  hundred  guns 
shook  the  island  and  fort  unremittingly :  the  water 
that  washed  the  sand-beach,  gasped  with  a  quick  ebb 
and  flow,  under  the  concussions.  Higher  and  higher, 
the  sun  mounted  to  the  zenith,  yet  still  the  battle 
continued.  The  heat  was  excessive;  but  casting 
aside  their  coats,  the  men  breathed  themselves  a 
minute,  and  returned  to  the  fight.  The  city  was  now 
hidden  from  vievr,  by  low  banks  of  smoke,  which 
extending  right  and  left  along  the  water,  bounded  the 
horizon  on  two  sides.  Yet  the  defenders  of  the  fort 
still  thought  of  the  thousands  anxiously  watchmg 
them  from  Charleston,  or  of  the  wives  and  mothers, 
trembling  at  every  explosion  for  the  lives  of  those 
they  loved.  One  of  their  number  soon  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Gasping  and  in  agony,  he  was  carried, 
by.  "  Bo  not  give  up,"  he  had  still  strength  to  say ; 
"you  are  fighting  for  liberty  and  country."  Who 
that  heard  these  wwds  could  think  of  surrender? 

Noon  came  and  went,  yet  still  the  awful  struggle 
continued.  Suddenly  a  shot  struck  the  flag-staff,  and 
the  banner,  which  had  waved  in  that  lurid  atmo- 
sphere all  day,  fell  on  the  beach  outside  the  fort. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause,  as  if  at  a  presage 
of  disaster.  Then  a  grenadier,  the  brave  and  im- 
mortal Serjeant  Jasper,  sprang  upon  the  parapet, 
leaped  down  to  the  beach,  and  i>assing  along  nearly 
the  whole  front  of  the  fort,  exposed  to  the  full  fire  of 
the  enemy,  deliberately  cut  off  the  bunting  from  the 
sbailered  mast,  called  for  a  sponge  staff  to  be  thrown 
to  him,  and  tying  the  flag  to  this,  clambered  up  the 
ramparts  and  replaced  the  banner,  amid  the  cheers 
of  his  companions.  Faraway,  in  the  city,  there  had 
been  tho«e  who  saw,  through  their  tele>»copes,  the 
fall  of  that  flag ;  and,  as  the  news  went  around,  a 
chill  of  horror  froze  every  heart,  for  it  was  thought 
the  place  had  surrendered.    But  soon  a  slight  staff 


was  seen  upliAed  at  one  of  the  angles :  it  bore,  cling- 
ing to  it,  something  like  bunting:  the  breeze  struck 
it,  the  bundle  unrolled,  it  was  the  flag  of  America ! 
Hope  danced  again  through  every  heart.  Some 
burst  into  tears;  some  laughed  h)'^terically ;  some 
gave  way  to  outcries  and  huzzas  of  delight.  As  the 
hours  wore  on,  however,  new  causes  for  apprehen- 
sion arose.  The  fire  of  the  fort  was  perceived  to 
slacken.  Could  it  be  that  its  brave  defenders,  after 
such  a  glorious  struggle,  had  at  last  given  in  ?  Again 
hope  yielded  to  doubt,  almost  to  despair ;  the  feeling 
was  the  more  terrible  from  the  late  exhilaration. 
Already,  in  fancy,  the  enemy  was  seen  approaching 
ihe  city.  Wives  began  trembling  for  their  husbands, 
who  had  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  on  the 
patriotic  side :  mothers  clasped  their  infants,  whose 
sires,  they  thought,  had  perished  in  the  fight,  and,  in 
silent  agony,  prayed  God  to  protect  the  fatherless. 
Thus  pass^  an  hour  of  the  wildest  anxiety  and 
alarm.  At  last  intelligence  was  brought  that  the  fire 
had  slackened  only  for  want  of  powder ;  that  a  supply 
had  since  been  secured;  and  that  the  cannonade 
would  soon  be  resumed.  In  a  short  time  these  pre- 
dictions were  verified,  and  the  air  again  shook  with 
distant  concussions.  Thus  the  afternoon  passed. 
Sunset  approached,  yet  the  fight  raged.  Slowly  the 
great  luminary  of  day  sank  in  the  west,  and  twilight, 
cold  and  calm,  threw  its  shadows  across  the  waters ; 
yet  still  the  fight  raged.  The  stars  came  out,  twink- 
ling sharp  and  clear,  in  that  half  tropical  sky :  yet 
still  the  fight  raged.  The  hum  of  the  day  had  now 
subsided,  and  the  cicada  was  heard  trilling  its  note 
on  the  night-air :  all  was  quiet  and  .«erene  in  the  city : 
yet  still  the  fight  raged.  The  dull,  heavy  reports  of 
the  distant  artillery  boomed  louder  across  the  water, 
and  the  dark  curtain  of  smoke  that  nearly  concealed 
the  ships  and  fort,  grew  luminous  with  incessant 
flashes.  The  fight  still  raged.  At  last  the  frequency 
of  the  discharges  perceptibly  lessened,  and  gradually, 
toward  ten  o'clock,  ceased  altogether.  The  ships  of 
the  enemy  were  now  seen  moving  from  their  posi- 
tion*, and  making  their  iK'ay  slowly,  as  if  crippled 
and  weary,  out  of  the  harbor  :  and,  at  that  sight,  most 
of  the  population,  losing  their  anxiety,  returned  to 
their  dwellings;  though  crowds  still  lined  some  of 
the  wharves,  waiting'  for  authentic  messengers  from 
the  fight,  and  peering  into  the  gathering  gloom,  to 
detect  the  approach  of  the  first  boat. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  had  been  eMces&ive.  The 
flag-ship,  the  Bristol,  had  forty-four  men  killed,  and 
thirty  wounded :  the  Experiment,  another  fifty  gun 
ship,  fifty-seven  killed,  and  thirty  wounded.  All  the 
ships  were  much  cut  qp :  the  two-deckers  terribly 
so;  and  one  of  the  frigates,  the  Acteon,  running 
aground,  was  burnt.  The  last  shot  fired  from  the 
fort  entered  the  cabin  of  Sir  Peter  Parker's  ship,  cut 
down  two  young  oflicers  who  were  drinking  there, 
and  passing  forward,  killed  three  sailors  on  the  main- 
deck,  then  passed  out  and  buried  itself  in  the  sea. 
The  loss  on  the  American  side  was  inconsiderable  : 
twelve  killed,  and  about  twenty-five  wounded.  Du- 
ring the  battle,  the  earnest  zeal  of  the  men  was  occa- 
sionally relieved  by  moments  of  merriment.    A  coat, 
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having  been  thrown  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  merlons, 
was  caught  by  a  shot,  and  lodged  in  a  treei  at  which 
sight  a  general  peal  of  laughter  was  heard.  Moultrie 
sat  coolly  smoking  his  pipe  during  the  conflicti  occa- 
sionally taking  it  from  his  mouth  to  issue  an  order. 
Once,  while  the  battle  was  in  progress,  General  Lee 
came  off  to  the  island,  but,  finding  every  thing  so 
prosperous,  soon  returned  to  his  camp.  The  supply 
of  powder  which  was  obtained  during  the  battle,  and 
which  enabled  the  patriots  to  resume  the  fight,  was 
procured,  part  from  a  schooner  in  the  harbor,  part 
from  the  city.    Unbounded  enthusiasm,  on  the  side 


of  the  inhabitants,  hailed  the  gallant  defenders  of  the 
fort  after  the  victory :  Moultrie  received  flie  thanks 
of  Congress,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  brigadier* 
general,  and  was  honored  by  having  the  post  he  had 
defended  called  aAer  his  name.  A  stand  of  colors 
was  presented,  by  Mrs.  Elliott,  to  the  men  of  his 
regiment,  with  the  belief,  she  said,  "  that  they  would 
stand  by  them,  as  long  as  they  coidd  wave  in  the  air 
of  liberty."  It  was  in  guarding  these  colors,  and 
perhaps  in  the  recoUection  of  her  words,  that  the 
brave  Serjeant  Jasper  lost  his  life,  sobseqiieiitly,  at 
the  siege  of  Savannah. 
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[THE  POET  COMMUNETH  WITH  HIS  SOUL.] 


"  Taoir  hatt  a  heart,''  my  spirit  said ; 
"  Seek  out  a  kindred  one,  and  wed : 
So  paBses  grief,  comes  joy  instead.'' 

"  True,  Bool,  I  have,"  I  qoick  repUed ; 
"  But  in  this  weary  world  and  wide 
That  other  hath  my  search  defied." 

"  Poet,  thoa  luurt  an  eye  to  see ; 
Thou  knowest  all  things  as  they  be ; 
The  spheres  are  open  books  to  thee. 

**  Thoa  art  a  miauoned  creature,  sent 
To  preach  of  beauty— teach  content : 
In  life's  Sahara  pitch  thy  tent ! 

*'  It  is  not  good  to  be  alon»— 

Not  fit  for  any  living  one — 

There 's  nothing  single  save  the  sun. 

"  Beasts,  fishes,  birds— yea,  atoms  mate. 
Acknowledging  an  ordered  fate : 
What  doet  thou  in  a  smgle  state  ?" 

(<  O,  Soul !"  I  bitterly  replied, 
For  I  was  full  of  haughty  pride, 
"  Would  in  my  birth  that  I  had  died ! 

(<  I  feel  what  thou  hast  said  is  truth ; 
But  I  am  past  the  bloom  of  youth, 
And  Beauty's  eye  has  lost  its  ruth. 

"  I  languish  for  some  gentle  heart 
To  throb  with  mine,  devoid  of  art. 
Perfect  and  pure  in  every  part-~ 

**  Some  innocent  heart  whose  pulse^s  tone 
Should  beat  in  echo  of  mine  own. 
Where  I  might  reign  an^  reign  alone." 

"  All  this,  and  more,  thy  love  might  win," 
My  spirit  urged,  "  poor  Child  of  Sin, 
That  sickenest  in  this  rude  world's  din. 

"  Love  is  a  way-side  plant :  go  forth 

And  pluck— love  has  no  thorns  for  worth— 

The  blossom  from  its  place  of  birth. 

"  Perchance,  on  thee  may  Beauty's  queen, 
And  Fortime's,  look,  with  smiling  mien— 
With  eyes,  whose  lids  hold  love  between." 


"  Spirit,  I  am  of  Utie  worth," 
Said  I— <*  an  erring  child  of  earth : 
Yet  fain  would  own  a  happy  hearth. 

"  Mere  beauty,  though  it  drowns  my  sool 
With  sonshlne,  may  not  be  my  goal ; 
And  love  despisos  gold's  oontiol. 

<*  Better  the  riches  of  the  mhid — 

A  spirit  toward  the  spheres  inelined— 

A  heart  that  veers  not  with  the  wind. 

"  She  might  be  beautiful,  and  gold 
Might  clasp  her  in  its  ruddy  fold — 
Have  lands  and  tenements  to  hold : 

"  She  might  be  poor— it  were  the  same 

If  lofty,  or  of  lowly  name. 

If  famous,  or  unknown  to  fame : 

''  But  she  must  feel  the  brotherhood 
I  feel  for  man— the  love  of  good ; — 
Life  is  at  best  an  interlude, 

"  And  we  must  act  our  parts  so  here» 
Tlu&t,  when  we  reach  a  loAier  sphere. 
Our  memories  ihall  not  shed  a  tear. 

«  With  such  a  one,  if  fair  or  brown^^ 
Gmeing  a  cottage,  or  a  throno— 
Soul,  I  oould  live  and  love  unknown ! 

**  Tes,  gazing  upward  in  her  eye, 
Scan  what  was  passing  in  its  sky. 
And  swoon,  and  dream,  and,  dreaming,  die." 

"There  is  none  such,"  my  qiirit  sighed. 
•*  Seek  glory :  woo  her  for  thy  bride. 
And  perish,  and  be  deified !" 

"  Why,  Soul,"  I  said,  « the  thought  of  fame, 

Of  winning  an  .exalted  name, 

Might  woo  me,  but  my  heart  would  blame 

*<  The  coldness  that  compelled  me  forth. 
No :  scnnewhere  on  this  lower  earth 
The  angel  that  I  seek  has  birth. 

"  If  not,  I  will  so  worship  here 
Her  type,  that  I  shall  joy,  not  fear- 
To  meet  her  in  her  holier  sphere." 


MARY  WARNER. 

OR  THE  HEAD  AND  THE  HEART. 
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"What  a  happy  girl  is  Mary  Warner,"  said  an 
elderly  lady,  as  a  bright  laughing  girl  turned  into 
another  room. 

"And  BO  exceedingly  lively  and  cheerful,  for  one 
of  her  years,"  rejoined  another. 

"Years!  How  old  is  she  ?" 

"  About  twenty-four,"  said  a  third,  who  had  hither- 
to  been  silent,  "  and  yet  no  one,  to  see  her,  would 
think  it." 

So  thought  the  world,  who  in  their  most  scrutiniz- 
iog  glance  could  detect  no  indication  of  care  or  gloom, 
in  this,  the  object  of  their  observations,  who  was 
one  of  those  bri^t,  intelligent  beings,  ever  ready  for 
conversation,  and  wh€>se  sallies  of  wit,  never  failed 
to  excite  the  attention  of  those  around  her.  *'  Little 
did  they  know  of  ni  •  aching  heart,"  said  Mary,  that 
evening,  to  one  in  whom  she  had  confided  much  of 
her  former  history;  for  years  had  passed  since  she 
had  left  the  grave  of  her  mother,  and  her  native  home, 
on  "  New  England's  rocky  shore,"  to  wander  forth 
with  her  father  to  the  western  wilds.  '*  Little  did 
they  know  of  the  bitterness  of  soul  I  felt  while  mak- 
ing merriment  for  them." 

"  How  can  you  so  c  jntrol  your  feelings,  while  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  them,  with  such  an  excess  of 
gayety?"  eagerly  inquired  Ella. 

"Ah I  that  is  the  work  of  time  and  necessity. 
Time  has  schooled  my  heart  to  hide  behind  the  cover- 
ing I  might  think  best  to  wear.  Were  my  history 
known,  my  name  would  be  the  theme  of  every 
tongue,  tlie  derision  of  the  stoical,  the  pity  of  the 
f^imple,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  a  heartless 
and  unfeeling  world.  The  head  must  dictate  and 
govern  my  actions,  all  else  submitting.  Yet  nothing 
can  equal  the  wretchedness  of  trj'ing  to  conceal  with 
smiles  the  bitter  struggles  of  a  wounded  spirit,  whose 
every  hope  hath  perished.  Eye  may  not  pierce 
through  the  laughing  cover,  or  ear  catch  the  breath- 
ing of  a  sigh.  Even  sympathy  seems  like  those  cold 
blasts  of  a  November  night,  seeking  the  hidden  re- 
-cess  only  to  chill  its  peace  forever." 

"  But  do  you  not,"  said  Ella,  "  enjoy  something  of 
that  mirth  which  you  inspire  in  others  ?" 

"  Sometimes  the  excitement  is  sufficient  to  make 
me  forget,  for  a  moment,  the  past,  but  then  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  depression  that  the  feeble  clay  well 
nigh  sinks  beneath  it.  Misery  pays  her  tribute  to  all 
my  revelr)'." 

"  Then  never  will  I  again  wish  for  Mary  Warner's 
light  and  joyous  air,"  said  Ella,  her  cheek  flushed 
with  agitation,  for  being  one  of  those  sober  ones, 
whose  words  were  ever  the  thoughts  of  her  heart, 
«he  had  often  wished  for  Mary*s  power  to  charm. 


Weeks  and  months  had  rolled  away,  imtil  they  had 
niufnbered  years.  The  friends  had  parted.  Ella's 
calm  face  still  cheered  the  domestic  fireside,  and 
Mary  was  gliding  in  crowded  hails,  the  gayest  of  the 
gay.  No  voice  more  musical  than  hers,  or  tones 
more  sprightly;  she  moved  as  a  creature  of  enchant- 
ment, her  image  fastening  upon  the  minds  and  memo- 
ries of  all.  But  Ella  was  not  forgotten  or  neglected ; 
they  often  corresponded. ,  Mary's  letters  told  but  too 
truly  how  much  those  scenes  were  enjoyed  by  her. 
In  answer  to  an  invitation  to  come  and  spend  the 
summer  in  the  retirement  of  EUa'a  home,  she  says, 
"  Even  in  this  giddy  place  my  heart  is  full  to  burst- 
ing ;  should  I  allow  myself  more  time  for  medita- 
tion it  would  surely  break,  and  pour  forth  its  lava 
streams  on  the  thirsty  dust  of  human  pride.  In  the 
dark,  cheerless  hour  of  midnight,  my  burning,  throb- 
bing brain  still  keeps  its  restless  beating,  scarce  be- 
stowing the  poor  refreshment  of  a  feverish  dream  to 
strengthen  the  earthly  tenement.  My  health  is  fail- 
ing; there  will  soon  be  nothing  left  for  me  but  the 
drifts  of  thought  and  m-^mory,  which  gather  around  a 
weary  past  and  blighted  future." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Ella  tried  to  place  on  parch- 
ment words  of  soothing  and  consolation — ^to  draw 
her  thoughts  from  lingering  around  the  ruined  wreck 
of  her  afiections,  and  direct  them  to  the  "  hope  set 
before"  her,  of  obtaining  thrgugh  the  merits  of  the 
Savior  a  home  "where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  .  Every  letter 
she  received  came  burthened  with  its  own  weight 
of  wo. 

The  summer  passed — its  roses  bloomed  and  died. 
Another  autumn  came  and  whistled  by ;  but  ere  the 
winter's  snow  lad  melted,  there  were  anxious 
thoughts  concerning  Mary  Warner.  Never  before 
had  so  long  a  time  elapscl  without  a  letter  from  her 
to  Ella.  The  first  crocuses  of  spring  had  just  bcgrun 
to  smile  when  a  letter  came,  written  by  a  stranger's 
hand  !  It  told  of  Mary's  being  sick  even  unto  death, 
and  begged  of  Ella,  as  she  loved  her  friend,  to  come 
and  remain  with  her  while  yet  life's  taper  burned. 
It  was  a  fearful  summons  thus  to  break  the  suspend- 
ing spell.  That  evening  saw  Ella  sitting  in  the  cabin 
of  one  of  those  large  steamers  which  ply  the  western 
waters,  anxiously  wending  her  way  to  a  retired  yet 
pleasant  village  near  the  Ohio,  for  Mary's  sadly  de- 
clining health  could  no  more  mingle  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  city,  and  she  had  retreated  to  this  lonely 
place  to  lay  down  her  shattered  frame  in  peace.  The 
night  of  the  second  day  brought  Ella  to  the  place  of 
destination.  She  entered  the  house  where  Mary 
was,  almost  unconscious  of  the  manner  in  which 
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she  introduced  herself  as  Mary  Waraer*8  friend. 
That  was  enough;  an  elderly  lady  clasped  her  hand 
and  bade  her  welcome.  "  Oh!"  said  she,  "  'tis  a 
strange  sight  to  be  in  her  sick  room.  Poor  thing ! 
she  is  nearly  gone,  and  still  so  lively ;  and,  too,  this 
morning  when  I  went  in,  I  know  she  had  been 
weeping." 

*'  Did  she  ever  mention  me  ?"  said  Ella. 

"  Last  night  she  said  if  you  would  come,  that  she 
oould  die  contented." 

**  Then  lead  me  to  her  quickly." 

They  silently  bent  their  steps  to  the  sick  chamber, 
and  coming  to  the  door,  both  made  an  involuntary 
pause. 

"She  is  sleeping," said  the  old  lady,  soAly;  but 
Ella  was  too  much  struck  to  make  reply.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  dreadful  changes  which  had  come 
over  that  frail  being  since  last  thby  met.  Worn 
down  to  a  skeleton,  her  lips  compressed,  as  if  i» 
agony,  her  dark  hair  thrown  back  upon  her  shoulders, 
while  her  cheeks  were  pale  as  the  marble  so  soon  to 
be  raised  in  her  memory,  which,  with  the  glimmering 
of  the  lights,  served  to  make  it  a  too  dismal  scene. 
Staggering  forward  to  a  chair,  she  sat  down  quickly, 
but  in  the  agitation  there  was  a  slight  noise— it 
awakened  the  sleeper ;  a  moment  passed— they  were 
in  each  others  arms.  When  the  first  wild  burst  of 
joy  had  passed  away,  Mary  spoke. 

* '  Sit  down  here,  Ella--I  want  to  be  alone  with  you ; 
I  feared  that  I  might  die  before  you  came;"  a  con- 
vulsive shuddering  passing  over  her,  as  she  spoke 
of  death.  "  I  want  to  give  you  my  history.  'T  is  a 
dark  picture,  and  yet  it  has  all  been  mine." 

*'  But  are  you  not  too  weak  and  agitated  ?"  asked 
the  warm-hearted  friend. 

"  Oh,  no!  that  sweet,  quiet  sleep  has  so  refreshed 
me,  that  I  feel  almost  like  another  being— «nd  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  But  to  my  story.  You  recollect  my  having 
often  told  you  that  I  never  set  my  heart  on  an  earthly 
object  but  I  was  doomed  to  bear  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. That  wary,  stubborn  rock,  encircled  by  the 
whirl  of  youthful  and  enthusiastic  feeling,  which,  in 
life's  earlier  years,  drew  within  its  circled  waves 
my  frail  bark  of  love  and  hope,  then  cast  it  forth—a 
wreck  forever. 

"In  the  village  in  which  I  was  raised,  lived  one 
who  shared  with  me  the  sports  of  childhood ;  and  as 
we  grew  older,  partook  of  the  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  young  together.  There  was  a  strange 
similarity  in  our  tastes  and  dispositions;  and  we 
consequently  spent  much  of  our  time  in  each  others 
society.  There  were  those  who  sometimes  smiled 
to  see  a  young  and  sunny-haired  youth  so  constantly 
with  the  sensitive,  shrinking  Mary  Warner ;  but  then 
they  knew  we  were  playmates  from  childhood,  and 
thought  no  more.  Mother  was  dead,  and  I  was 
under  the  guidance  of  my  remaining  parent,  an  only 
child— an  idolized  and  favored  one;  and  in  my 
sixteenth  year,  claimed  as  the  bride  of  Samuel  Way- 
land.  Parental  judgment  frowned,  and  called  it 
folly.  What  could  I  do?  Our  faith  had  long  been 
plighted,  but  filial  respect  demanded  that  should 
be  laid  aside;  yet  what  was  I  to  find  in  the  future, 


that  would  ever  repay  for  the  love  so  vainly  wasted. 
It  was  all  a  blank.  I  nerved  my  heart  for  our  last 
meeting— but  the  strings  were  fibrous,  and  they  broke 

"  *  I  shall  go  to  the  West,  and  then  you  mustfoigei 
me,'  said  I,  when  we  came  to  part. 

"  *  Never,  Mary,  will  you,  can  you  be  forgotten!' 

"  We  parted  there,  forever.  He  is  still  living,  a 
lone  wanderer  on  the  earth ;  we  have  never  had  aoT 
communications;  but  there  is  a  unity  of  feeling, a 
oneness  of  spirit,  that  at  times  make  me  feel  as  if 
we  were  scarcely  separated.  I  enjoy  a  pleasure  u 
thinking  of  his  memory,  a  confidence  that  wonld 
trust  him  any  where  in  this  wide  world;  and  I  dow 
believe  that  wherever  he  is,  his  heart  is  still  true  to 
me.  As  for  me,  I  have  hurried  through  life  like  a 
*  storm-stricken  bird,'  no  rest  from  the  busy  scenee 
in  which  I  mingled.  Since  then,  there  have  bees 
proposals  in  which  honor,  wealth,  and  di:«tinctico 
were  connected;  and  once  I  had  well  nigh  sold 
myself  for  interest,  and  to  please  my  father.  We 
were  promised,  and  I  was  congratulated  on  my  happy 
prospects ;  but,  alas !  alas,  for  me ;  the  more  memon- 
reverted  to  the  past,  my  feelings  revolted  from  the 
present.  I  sometimes  vmed  to  stand  where  I  could 
see  him  pass  in  the  street,  and  exclaim  *  oh,  heavea! 
can  1  marry  that  man!  can  I  stand  before  God's 
altavand  promise  to  love  and  honor  him,  when  I 
abhor  his  presence.'  Time  was  hasting ;  one  night 
I  went  down  into  the  study ;  father  was  sitting  there. 

"  *  Well,  Mary,'  said  he,  '  I  suppose  you  will  leave 
us  soon.' 

"  That  was  enough  for  my  pent-up  feelings  to 
break  forth.  *  I  suppose  so,'  said  I,  *  but,  oh !  father, 
I  would  rather  see  my  grave  open  to-morrow,  than 
to  think  of  uniting  my  destiny  with  thai  man.  My 
very  soul  detests  him.'* 

"  Mary,  sit  down  now,  and  write  a  letter  to  Mr 

M ,  that  you  cannot  keep  yom:  promise,  and  the 

reason  why.  Far  would  it  be  from  me  to  place  io 
the  hands  of  my  only  daughter,  the  cup  of  misen* 
unmixed.    My  judgment  and  your  feelings  differ.' 

"  It  was  late  that  night  whea  I  sealed  the  fated 

letter  for  M ;  but  I  retired  and  slept  easy,  there 

was  a  burden  removed  which  had  well-nigh  crushed 
me.  What  I  have  experienced  since,  words  may 
never  tell ;  the  young  have  deemed  me  impenetrable 
to  the  natural  susceptibilities  of  our  natures,  whik 
the  old  have  called  me  trifling.  But,  Ella,  depeod 
upon  it,  a  heart  once  truly  given,  can  never  be  be- 
stowed again.  I  have  erred  in  trying  to  conceal  my 
history  in  the  manner  I  have.  Instead  of  placing  my 
dependance  on  the  goodness  of  the  Most  High,  and 
seeking  for  that  bahn  which  heals  the  wounded  spirit, 
and  acquiring  a  calmness  of  mind  which  would 
render  me  in  a  measure  happy,  I  plunged  into  the 
vortex  of  worldly  pleasure.  But  it  is  all  over  now; 
they  say  I  have  the  consumption,  and  pity  me,  to 
think  one  so  joyous  should  have  to  die.  To-day  ha» 
been  spent  mostly  in  meditation ;  and  I  have  tinted  to 
pray  that  my  Savior  v^ould  give  me  grace  for  a 
dying  hour;  and,  Ella,  will  you  kneel  at  my  bedside 
and  prav  as  you  used  to,  when  a  young,  trembling 
girl?" 


TO      THE      AUTHOE      OF 
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"  Yes,  I  will  pray  for  you  agaiiii"  said  Ella;  " but 
take  this  cordial  to  revive  your  exhausted  frame." 

As  the  friend  raised  the  refreshing  draught,  she 
marked  such  a  change  in  Mary's  countenance,  that 
her  heart  quailed  at  the  thought  of  the  terrible  vigil 
she  was  keeping,  in  the  silence  of  night,  alone.  She 
kneeled  by  the  sick,  and  offered  up  her  prayer  with  an 
energy  unknown  to  her  before,  such  a  one  as  a  heart 
strong  in  faith,  and  nerved  by  love  and  fear  alone 
could  dictate ;  a  pleading,  borne  on  high  by  the  angel 
of  might,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  immortal  soul 
in  prison-clay  before  her.    There  was  a  sigh  and  a 


groan;  she  rose  hastily  and  bent  over  the  couch — 
there  was  a  gasping  for  breath,  and  all  was  still. 
Ella's  desohite  shriek  of  anguish  first  told  the  tale, 
that  Mary  was  dead. 

Thus  passed  again  to  the  Giver,  a  mind  entrusted 
with  high  powers,  and  uncontrolled  affections,  who, 
in  the  waywardness  of  youth,  cast  unreservedly  at  the 
shrine  of  idolatrous  love,  her  all  of  earthly  hopes, 
then  wandered  forth  with  naught  but  their  ashes,  in 
the  treasured  urn  of  past  remembrance,  seeking  to 
cover  that  with  the  mantle  of  the  world's  glittering 
folly. 


TO    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "THE    RAVEN." 


BT  MISS  HAaaiST  B.  WXRSLOW. 


LiAVS  as  not  so  dark  uncertain !  lift  again  the  fallen 
curtain ! 
Let  08  once  again  the  mysteriei  of  that  haunted  room  ex- 
plore— 
Hear  once  more  that  friend  infernal— that  grim  vi^ter 

nocturnal! 
Earnestly  we  long  to  learn  all  that  befalls  that  bird  of  yore : 
Oh,  then,  tell  as  fomethlng  more ! 

Dolhhit  shade  thy  floor  still  darken?  doit  thoa  still,  de- 
spairing, hearken 

To  tbat  deep  sepulchral  uttenmce  like  the  oracles  of  yore  ? 

In  the  nme  place  is  he  sitting  T    Does  he  give  no  sign  of 
quitting  ? 

If  he  conscious  or  unwitting  when  he  answers  "  Never- 
more ?" 

Tell  me  truly,  I  implore ! 

Knows  he  not  the  littleneises  of  our  nature— its  distresses  ? 
Knowi  he  never  need  of  slumber,  fainting  forces  to  restore  ? 
3i(K^  he  not  to  eating — drinking  T    Is  he  never  caught  in 

winking 
When  his  demon  eyes  are  sinking  deep  into  thy  bosom's 

core? 

Tell  me  this,  if  nothing  more ! 

U  he,  after  all,  so  evil  f    Is  it  fair  to  call  him  »  devil  ?" 
Did  be  not  give  friendly  answer  when  thy  speech  friend's 

meaning  bore  f 
When  thy  sad  tones  were  revealing  all  the  loneness  o'er 

thee  stealing, 
Did  he  not,  with  fellow-feeling,  vow  to  leave  thee  never* 

more? 

Keeps  he  not  that  oath  he  swore  ? 


He,  too,  may  be  inly  praying— vainly,  earnestly  essaying 

To  forget  some  matcbJen  mate,  beloved  yet  lost  for  ever- 
more. 

He  hath  donned  a  suit  of  mourning,  and,  all  earthly  com- 
fort scorning, 

Broods  alone  from  night  till  morning.    By  thy  memories 
Lenore, 

Oh,  renounce  him  nevermore. 

Though  he  be  a  sable  brother,  treat  him  kindly  as  another ! 
Ah,  perhaps  the  world  has  scorned  him  for  that  luckless 

hue  he  wore. 
No  such  narrow  prejudices  can  ht  know  whom  Love  pos- 


Do  not  spurn  him 


Whom  one  spark  of  Freedom  bl 
from  thy  door 

Lest  Love  enter  nevermore ! 


Net  a  bird  of  evil  presage,  happily  he  brings  some  message 
From  that  much-mourned  matchless  maiden— from  that 

loved  and  lost  Lenore. 
In  a  pilgrim's  garb  diaguisM,  angels  are  but  seldom  prizM : 
Of  this  fact  at  length  advisM,  were  it  strange  if  he  for- 


The  false  world  for  evermore  T 

Oh,  thou  ill-slarred  midnight  ranger !  dark,  forlorn,  mys- 
terious stranger ! 

Wildered  wanderer  from  the  eternal  lightning  on  Time's 
stormy  shore ! 

Tell  us  of  that  world  of  wonder— of  that  famed  nnfading 
"Yonder!" 

Rend— oh  rend  the  veil  asunder !    Let  onr  donbis  and 
fears  be  o'er ! 

Doth  he  answer—"  Nevermore  f 


SONG    OF    THE    ELVES. 


BT  AIf5A  BLACKWBLL. 


Wan  the  moon  is  high  o'er  the  ruined  tower, 
When  the  night-bird  sings  in  her  lonely  bower, 
^Vhen  beetle  and  cricket  and  bat  are  awake, 
And  the  wlll-o'-lhe-wisp  is  at  play  in  the  brake, 
Oh  then  do  we  gather,  all  frolic  and  glee, 
We  gay  little  elans,  beneath  the  old  tree ! 


And  brightly  we  hover  on  silvery  wing, 

And  dip  our  small  cups  in  the  whispering  spring, 

Wtille  the  night-wind  lifts  lightly  our  shining  hair, 

And  music  and  fragrance  are  on  the  air ! 

Oh  who  is  so  merry,  so  happy  as  we, 

We  gay  little  elfins,  beneath  the  old  tree  ? 


THE    FIRE    OF    DRIFT-WOOD. 


BT  mOfBT  W.  LONORLZiOW. 


Ws  sat  within  the  farm-hoase  old, 
Whose  windows  looking  o'er  lh«  hajr, 

Gave  to  the  8«a-breeze,  damp  and  cold, 
An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 

Not  far  away  we  saw  the  port, — 
The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town, — 

The  light-house, — the  dismantled  fort,— 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night 
Descending  filled  the  little  room ; 

Our  faces  faded  from  the  sight, 
Our  voices  only  broke  the  gloom. 

We  spake  of  many  a  vanished  scene, 
Of  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said, 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been. 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead. 

An  ^  all  that  fills  the  hearts  of  friends, 
When  first  they  feel,  with  secret  pain, 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends, 
And  never  can  be  one  again. 

The  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heart, 
That  words  are  powerless  to  express. 

And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part. 
Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 


The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 
Had  something  strange,  I  could  but  mark ; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

OA  died  the  words  upon  oar  lips, 

As  Boddenly,  from  out  the  fire 
Built  of  the  wreck  of  stranded  ship*, 

The  flames  would  leap,  and  then  expire. 

And,  as  their  splendor  flashed  and  foiled, 
We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  main, — 

Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed, 
And  sent  no  ansMrer  beck  again.        • 

The  windows  rattling  in  their  frames, 
The  ocean,  roaring  up  the  beach — 

The  gusty  blast— the  bickering  flames — 
All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech ; 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 
Of  fancies  floating  through  the  brain— 

The  long  lost  ventures  of  the  heart, 
That  send  no  answers  bock  again. 

O  flames  that  glowed  !  O  hearts  that  yearned ! 

They  were  indeed  too  much  akin — 
The  drift-wood  fire  without  that  burned. 

The  thonghu  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 


SONG    FOR    A    SABBATH    MORNING. 


BT  THOHAS  BUCHAMAH  KXAD. 


Abisb  ye  nations,  with  rejoicing  rise, 
And  tell  your  gladness  to  the  listening  skies ; 
Come  out  forgetful  of  the  week's  turmoil. 
From  halls  of  mirth  and  iron  gates  of  toil  ,* 
Come  forth,  come  forth,  and  let  your  joy  increase 
Till  one  loud  poean  hails  the  day  of  peace. 
Sing  trembling  age,  ye  youths  and  maidens  sing ; 
Ring  ye  sweet  chimes,  from  every  belfry  ring ; 
Pour  the  grand  anthem  till  it  soars  and  swells 
And  heaven  seems  full  of  great  celestial  bells ! 


Behold  the  Morn  from  orient  chambers  glide, 
With  shining  footsteps,  like  a  radiant  bride ; 
The  gladdened  brooks  proclaim  her  on  the  hills 
And  every  grove  with  choral  welcome  thrills. 
Rise  ye  sweet  majdens,  strew  her  path  with  flowers, 
With  sacred  lilies  from  your  virgin  bowers; 
Go  youths  and  meet  her  with  your  olive  bonghs, 
Go  age  and  greet  her  with  your  holiest  vowb  ; — 
See  where  she  comes,  her  hands  upon  her  breast 
The  sainted  Sabbath  comes,  smiling  the  world  to  rest. 


CITY    LIF'E 


BT  CHABLRS  W.  BAIBD. 


FoROivB  me,  Lord,  that  I  so  long  have  dwelt 
In  noisome  cities,  whence  Thy  sacred  works 
Are  ever  banished  from  my  sight ;  where  lurks 

Each  baleful  paraion  man  has  ever  felt. 

Here  human  skill  is  shown  in  shutting  out 
All  sight  and  thought  of  things  that  God  hath  made  ; 
Lest  He  should  share  the  constant  homage  paid 

To  Mammon,  in  the  h^rts  of  men  devont. 


O,  it  was  fit  that  he*  upon  whose  head 
Weighed  his  own  brother's  blood,  and  God*s  dread  cnrae. 

Should  build  a  city,  when  he  trembling  fled 
Far  from  his  Maker's  face.    And  which  was  worse, 

The  murder— or  departing  far  from  Thee  ? 

Great  God  !  impute  not  either  sin  to  me  ! 

*  Cain.— Genesis  iv.  17. 


THE    CRUISE    OF    THE    GENTILE, 


BT  WVLASm  BTKNS. 


{Condndtd  from  pag€  147.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


In  trhieh  there  is  a  Storm^  a  Wreck ^  and  a  Mutiny . 

When  I  came  on  deck  the  next  mornlDg,  I  found 
that  the  mate's  predict  ion  had  proved  true.  A  norther, 
as  il  is  called  in  the  Gu'f,  was  blowing  great  guns, 
and  the  ship,  beading  westward,  was  rolling  in  the 
trough  of  the  tremendous  sea  almost  yard-arm  under, 
wlh  only  close-reefed  top-sails  and  storm  fore- 
lopmast-staysail  t-et.  We  wallowed  along  in  this 
manner  all  day,  for  we  were  lying  our  course,  and 
the  skipper  was  in  a  hurry  to  bring  our  protracted 
voyage  to  an  end.  We  made  much  more  leeway 
than  we  reckoned,  however,  for  just  at  sunset  the 
high  mountains  of  Cuba  were  to  be  seen  faintly 
looming  up  oa  the  southern  horizon. 

"  Brace  up,  there,*'  ordered  Captain  Smith,  when 
this  fact  was  announced.  "  Luff,  my  man,  lufi*,  and 
keep  her  as  near  it  as  you  may." 

The  old  ship  came  up  on  the  wind,  presenting  her 
front  most  gallantly  to  the  angry  waves,  which  came 
on  as  high  as  the  fore-yard,  threatening  to  engulf 
her  in  the  watery  abyss.  We  took  in  all  our  top-sails 
but  the  main,  and  with  that,  a  reefed  fore-sail  and 
furetopmast-staysail  set,  the  old  ship  shook  her 
feaihers,  and  prepared  herself  for  an  all-night  job  of 
clawing  off  an  iron-bound  lee-shore. 

The  hatches  were  battened  down,  the  fore-scuttle 
and  companion  closed,  and  all  the  crew  collected 
afi  on  deck  and  lashed  themselves  to  some  substantial 
object,  to  save  themselves  from  being  washed  over- 
board by  the  immense  seas  which  constantly  broke 
over  our  bows,  and  deluged  our  decks.  The  night 
cloi^d  down  darker  than  pitch,  and  the  wind  in- 
creased in  violence.  I  liave  scarcely  ever  seen  so 
dismal  a  night.  Except  when  at  intervals  a  blinding 
flash  of  lightning  illumined  the  whole  heavens  and 
(he  broad  expanse  of  raging  ocean,  we  could  dis- 
linguish  nothing  at  a  yard's  distance,  save  the  glim- 
mer of  the  phosphorescent  binacle  light,  and  the 
gleam  which  flashed  from  the  culmination  of  the 
huge  seas  ahead  of  us,  resembling  an  extended  cloud 
of  dull  fire  suspended  in  the  air,  and  blown  toward 
u<,  till,  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  as  it  dashed  against 
the  bows,  it  vanished,  and  another  misty  fire  was  to 
be  been  as  if  rising  out  of  some  dark  gulf.  At  mid- 
night it  blew  a  hurricane;  the  wind  cut  off  the  tops 
of  the  waves,  and  the  air  was  full  of  spray  and  salt, 
driving  like  sleet  or  snow  before  the  wintry  storm. 
I  had  ensconced  myself  under  the  lee  of  the  bul- 
>vark8,  among  a  knot  of  select  weather-beaten  tars, 
and  notwith>tanding  the  danger  we  were  in,  I  could 
ufH  help  being  somewhat  amused  at  their  conver- 
ration. 
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"  Jack,"  said  Teddy,  an  Irish  sailor,  to  the  ship*8 
oracle,  old  Jack  Reeves,  "  do  you  think  the  sticks 
willhowld?" 

"  If  they  do  n*t,"  growled  Jack,  "  you  *11  be  in  h — I 
before  morning." 

"  Och,  Jasus  !"  was  the  only  reply  to  this  conso- 
latory remark — and  there  was  an  uneasy  nestling 
throughout  the  whole  circle. 

"  Well,  Frank,"  said  old  Jack  to  me,  after  a  most 
terrific  gust,  during  which  every  man  held  his  breath 
to  listen  whether  there  might  not  be  a  snapping  of 
the  spars,  **  well,  Frank,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Why,  I  think  I  never  saw  it  blow  so  hard 
before,"  I  replied.  "'Tisn't  a  very  comfortable 
berth,  this  of  ours,  with  a  lee-shore  not  thirty  miles 
off,  and  a  hurricane  blowing." 

"  No  danger  at  all,  Frank,  if  them  spars  only  stay 
by  us — and  I  guess  they  will.  They  *re  good  sticks, 
and  Mr.  Brewster  is  too  good  a  boatswain  not  to 
have  *em  well  supported.  The  old  Gentile  is  a 
dreadful  critter  for  eatin'  to  windward  in  any  weather 
that  God  ever  sent;  but  1  hope  you  don't  call  this 
blowin'  hard,  do  you?  Why,  I've  seen  it  blow  so 
that  two  men,  one  on  each  side  of  the  skipper, 
could  n't  keep  his  hair  on  his  head,  and  they  had  to 
get  the  cabin-boy  to  tail  on  to  the  cue  behind,  and 
take  a  turn  round  a  belaying-pin." 

"An*  that  nothin'  to  a  time  I  had  in  a  brig  off 
Ilatteras,"  observed  Teddy,  who  had  somewhat  re- 
covered his  composure;  *'we  had  to  cut  away  both 
masts,  you  persnve,  and  to  scud  under  a  scupper 
nail  driv  into  the  deck,  wid  a  man  ready  to  drive  it 
further  as  the  wind  freshened." 

"Wasn't  that  the  time,  Teddy,"  asked  another, 
"  When  that  big  sea  washed  off  the  buttons  on  your 
jacket?" 

"  Faix,  you  may  well  say  that ;  and  a  nigger  we 
had  on  board  turned  white  by  reason  of  the  scare 
he  was  in." 

"  Wal,  now,"  interposed  Ichabod  Green,  "  Teddy, 
that 's  a  lie ;  il 's  agin  all  reason." 

"Pooh!  you  green-horn!"  said  Jack  Reeves," 
"that's  nothing  to  a  yarn  I  can  spin.  You  see  that 
when  I  was  quite  a  boy,  I  was  in  a  Dutch  man-o'-war 
for  a  year  and  thirteen  months ;  and  one  day  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  it  came  on  to  blow  like  blazes.  It 
blowed  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  the  skipper 
called  a  council  of  officers  to  know  what  to  do.  So, 
when  they  'd  smoked  up  all  their  baccy,  they  con- 
cluded to  shorten  sail,  and  the  Iw'sn  came  down  to 
rouse  out  the  crew.  lie  ondertook  to  whistle,  but 
it  made  such  an  onnateral  screech,  that  the  chaplain 
thought  old  Davy  had  come  aboard ;  and  he  told  the 
skipper  he  guessed  he'd  take  his  trick  at  prayin'. 
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•  Why,'  Fays  the  skipper,  *  we  've  got  on  well  enough 
without,  ever  since  we  led  the  Hague,  hadn't  we 
better  omit  it  now?'  * 'Taint  possible,'  says  the 
parson.  Now  you  all  know  you  can't  lam  seaman- 
ship to  a  parson  or  passenger — and  the  bloody  fool 
knell  down  with  his  face  to  wind'ard.  *Hillo!' 
says  the  skipper,  '  you  'd  better  fill  away,  and  come 
round  afore  the  wind,  hadn't  you?'  'Mynheer 
captain,'  says  the  parson,  *  you  *re  a  dreadful  good 
seaman,  but  you  don't  know  no  more  about  religious 
matters  than  a  horse.'  *  That 's  true,'  answered  the 
skipper;  so  suit  yourself,  and  let  fly  as  soon  as  you 
feel  the  spirit  move,  bekase  that  main-sail  wants 
reefin'  awfully.'  Well,  the  parson  shuts  his  eyes, 
takes  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  gets  under- 
weigh;  but,  onluckily,  the  first  word  of  the  prayer 
was  a  Dutch  one,  as  long  as  the  maintop-bowline, 
and  as  crooked  as  a  monkey's  tail,  and  the  wind 
ketchen  in  the  kinks  of  it,  rams  it  straight  back  into 
bis  throat,  and  kills  him  as  dead  as  a  herrin'.  *  Blixem !' 
says  the  skipper,  *  there  '11  be  brandy  enough  for  the 
voyage  now.'  " 

"  Sail,  ho-o-o !"  shouted  a  dozen  voices,  as  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  showed  us  the  form  of  a  small 
schooner  riding  upon  the  crest  of  a  wave,  not  two 
cables  length  ahead. 

»'Hard-a-lee!"  shouted  the  skipper.  "My  God! 
make  her  luff*,  or  we  shall  be  into  them." 

Slowly  the  ship  obeyed  her  helm,  and  came  up  on 
the  wind,  trembling  to  her  keel,  as  the  canvas,  re- 
lieved from  the  strain,  fluttered  and  thrashed  against 
the  mast  with  immense  violence,  and  a  noise  more 
deafening  than  thunder,  while  the  great  seas  dashed 
against  the  bows,  now  in  full  front  toward  them, 
with  the  force  and  shock  of  huge  rocks  projected 
from  a  catapult,  and  the  wind  shrieked  and  howled 
through  the  rigging  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  deep  were 
rejoicing  over  our  dreadful  situation. 

Again  the  fiery  flash  shot  suddenly  athwart  the  sky. 

Good  God!  the  schooner,  her  deck  and  lower 
rigging  black  with  human  beings,  lay  broadside  to, 
scarcely  ten  rods  from  before  our  bows.  A  cry  of 
horror  mingled  with  the  rattling  thunder  and  the 
howl  of  the  storm.  I  felt  my  blood  curdle  in  my 
veins,  and  an  oppression  like  the  nightmare  obstructed 
my  voice. 

The  schooner  sunk  in  the  trough,  and,  as  the  light- 
ning paled,  disappeared  from  sight.  The  next  mo- 
ment our  huge  ship,  with  a  headlong  pitch,  was  pre- 
cipitated upon  her.  One  crash  of  riven  timbers,  and 
a  yell  of  despairing  agony,  and  all  was  over;  the 
ship  fell  oiT  from  the  wind,  and  we  were  again 
driving  madly  forward  into  the  almost  palpable 
darkness,  tearing  through  the  mountain  seas. 

"Rig  the  pumps  and  try  them,"  cried  Captain 
Smith,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "we  may  have  started  a 
plank  by  the  shock." 

To  the  great  joy  of  all,  the  ship  was  found  to 
make  no  more  water  than  usual.  All  hands  soon 
settled  down  quietly  again,  wondering  what  the 
run-down  schooner  could  have  been,  and  pitying  her 
unfortunate  crew,  when  a  faint  shout  from  the  fore- 
castle was  heard  in  a  lull  of  the  storm. 


"  Lord  save  us !  what  can  that  be  ?"  exclaimed  a 
dozen  of  the  crew  in  a  breath. 

"7«  nomine  Pathris — "  began  Teddy,  cro^a^ 
himself  in  a  fright. 

"  Silence  there !"  cried  the  skipper ;  "  Mr.  Sleirart, 
can  it  be  one  of  the  schooner's  crew,  who  has  sAved 
himself  by  the  bowsprit  rigging?" 

"Plaze  yer  honor,"  said  Teddy,  "it's  more 
likely  it 's  one  of  their  ghosts." 

"  Silence,  I  tell  you !  who  gave  you  liberty  to  tetl 
your  opinion.  Mr.  Brewster,  hail  'em,  whoever 
they  be." 

"Folk'stle,  ahoy!"  sung  out  the  seccmd  mate; 
"who's  there?" 

"Help !  help!  for  God's  sake!"  faintly  answered 
the  mysterious  voice. 

"Go  forward,  there,  two  hands,"  ordered  the 
captain;  "'t  is  one  of  the  schooner's  crew." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  second  mate  and 
Jack  Reeves  started  on  this  mission  of  mercy,  and 
were  soon  followed  by  nearly  all  the  cre\r.  Upon 
reaching  the  forecastle  we  fotmd  the  body  of  a  man 
lying  across  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  jammed  agriiBst 
the  windlass  pawl.  The  insensible  form  was  lifted 
from  its  resting  place,  and,  by  the  captain's  order, 
finally  deposited  in  the  cabin  on  the  tramuwa.  The 
skipper,  steward,  and  myself,  remained  below  to 
try  and  resuscitate  the  apparently  lifeless  body.  The 
means  we  used  were  eflectual;  and  the  wrecked 
seaman  opened  his  eyes,  and  finally  sat  up. 

"I  must  ^o  on  deck  now,"  said  the  captain. 
"  Stay  below,  Frank,  and  help  the  steward  undress 
him,  and  put  him  into  a  berth." 

Our  benevolent  darky  had  by  this  time  concocted 
a  glass  of  brandy  grog,  very  stiflT,  but,  alas !  not  hot, 
which  I  handed  to  the  object  of  our  care,  who,  after 
drinking  it,  seemed  much  better;  and  we  then  pro- 
ceeded to  help  him  strip.  I  noticed  that  his  clothes 
were  very  coarse,  and  parti-colored;  there  were  also 
marks  of  fetters  on  his  ancles,  and  his  back  was 
scarred  by  the  lash  I  conjectured  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  our  new  shipmate  was  not  of  the 
most  immaculate  purity  of  character,  and  after  I  had 
got  him  into  a  berth,  between  two  warm  woollen 
blankets,  I  made  free  to  ask  him  a  few  questions,  net 
only  about  himself,  but  also  about  his  vessel.  I 
could  get  no  reply  but  in  Spanish,  as  I  took  his  lingo 
to  be,  though,  from  his  hailing  for  help  in  English,  I 
knew  that  he  must  understand  that  language  When 
I  went  upon  deck  I  reported  myself  to  the  oflicers, 
who  concluded  to  defer  any  examination  until  morn- 
ing. The  gale  began  to  abate  about  midnight,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  had  so  far  sub?:ided 
that  the  cabin  mess,  leaving  Mr.  Brewster  in  charge 
of  the  deck,  went  below  to  get  breakfast. 

"The  swell  is  tremendous,"  said  the  skipper,  as 
we  were  endeavoring  to  get  seated  around  the  table. 
"  I  think  I  never  saw  a  much  heavier  sea  in  any 
part  of  the  world.    Look  out,  there!" 

But  the  caution  was  given  too  late ;  the  ship  bad 
risen  on  an  enormous  wave  as  the  skipper  had 
spoken,  and  when  she  plunged,  the  steward  pitched 
headlong  over  the  cabin  table,  closely  followed  by 
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the  third  mate,  who  had  grasped  his  camp-stool  for 

«upix)rt,  and  still  clung  pertinaciously  to  it.    The 

ship  righted,  leaving  Langley's  corpus  extended  at 

t'ull  length  among  a  wreck  of  broken  crockery. 
"  Well,  Mr.  Langley,"  said  the  skipper,  "  I  hope 

you  enjoy  your  breakfast." 

"Bill,"  added  the  mate,  as Langley  gathered  him- 
self up,  "  as  you  've  got  through  your  breakfast  so 

expeditiously,  hadn't  you  better  go  on  deck  and  let 

Mr.  Brewster  come  down  ?'* 
"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  do  n*t  you  see  I  *m 

laid  oa  the  table— there  can  be  no  action  abom  me  at 

presenL" 
"  Well,  sit  down  and  try  to  preserve  your  gravity. 

I  hope  to  see  no  more  such  flights  of  nonsense  at 

this  table." 
''  Steward,"  asked  the  skipper,  after  we  had  nearly 

fioi:«hed  our  meal,    "how   is   your    patient    this 

morning?" 

<'  It 's  enough  to  make  any  body  out  of  patience, 
sar,  to  fall  ober  de  cabin  table.  So  tan't  werry 
first  rate." 

"  No,  so  I  perceive ;  but  I  mean,  how 's  the  man 
who  came  on  board  us  last  night  ?" 

"  Oh,  dat  's  him^-«zcuse  me,  sar.  Well,  sar,  bo 's 
quite  smart  dis  mornin'.^' 

''Fetch  him  out  here,  I  wish  to  ask  him  some 
questions ;  give  him  a  shirt  and  trowsers  of  mine, 
and  fetch  him  out." 

The  steward  soon  made  his  appearance  again,  in 
company  with  the  stranger,  who,  now  dressed  clean, 
looked  to  be  a  stout,  powerful  man,  apparently  about 
thirty-five;  but  hia  long,  tangled,  black  hair  and 
whiskers  so  concealed  his  features,  that  their  exprea- 
&ioQ  could  not  be  discerned.  He  bowed  as  he 
eotered  the  cabin,  and  in  good  English  thanked  the 
captain  for  his  care. 

"  Sit  down  upon  the  stool  yonder,"  said  theskipper, 
''and  tell  us  the  name  and  nation  of  your  vessel, 
and  by  what  miracle  yon  escaped ;  and  afterward 
D  >ha  11  have  some  breakfast." 

"The  name  of  the  vessel,  senor,  was  the  San 
Diego,  the  guardo'Costa  upon  this  station.  I  was  on 
deck  when  your  ship  was  first  seen,  and  I  climbed 
half  way  up  the  main  shrouds  to  look  out  for  you,  by 
the  captain's  order.  When  you  struck  us,  I  found 
myself  entangled  in  your  jib*boom  rigging,  and  held 
on,  though  muck  bruised,  and  half-drowned  by  the 
seas  which  ducked  me  every  minute,  imtil  I  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  in  upon  your  forecastle.  I  had  had 
lime  to  notice  your  rig,  and  knew  you  to  be  an 
American." 

"  IIow  many  were  your  crew?"  asked  the  mate. 

The  sailor  started,  and  for  a  moment  eyed  the 
querist  closely.  *'  Oh!  senor,  only  about  fifty  souls 
in  all" 

"Good  God !"  cried  the  captain,  '*  fifty  lives  lost— 
iit'ty  souls  sent  into  eternity  with  scarcely  a  moment's 
warning  I" 

"  Do  n't  regret  it,  captain,"  said  the  sailor,  bitterly, 
'  many  of  them  were  only  convicts;  the  government 
will  be  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Were  yon  a  convict?''  asked  the  mate. 


"I  was,  senor,  as  my  dress  and  appearance  would 
have  told  you,  even  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  lie.  I 
was  drafted  from  the  Matanzas  chain-gang  to  the 
guarda-costa  some  six  month  ago." 

"The  Matanzas  chain-gang!"  cried  the  mate, 
eagerly,  "pray,  my  good  fellow,  do  you  know  a 
convict  by  the  name  of  Pedro  Garcia  ?" 

The  noan  rose  to  his  feel—**  Why,  senor,  do  you?" 
he  inquired. 

"I  do,  indeed,"  answered  Mr.  Stewart,  impa- 
tiently ;  **  but  tell  me — answer  my  question,  sir." 

The  convict  brushed  back  his  long  hair.  <*  I  was 
once  called  Don  Pedro  Garcia,"  said  he;  *'  tell  me," 
he  added,  as  all  four  of  us  rose  involuntarily  at  this 
startling  announcement,  **  with  whom  do  I  speak?" 

**  Good  God !"  cried  the  mate,  making  one  jtunp 
for  the  convict  felon,  and  throwing  his  arms  around 
him,  "I'm  Ben  Stewart,  alive  and  well." 

Very  unluckily,  at  this  moment  the  ship  gave  a 
violent  lurch,  and  the  two  fell,  and,  locked  in  each 
others  embrace,  rolled  over  to  leeward;  the  skipper, 
who  was  imguarded  in  his  astonishment,  followed 
Langley's  former  wake  over  the  table,  which,  yield- 
ing  to  the  impulse,  fetched  away,  capsized,  and 
with  the  captain,  also  rolled  away  to  leeward ;  the 
steward,  as  in  duty  bound,  ran  to  his  superior's  help. 

At  this  juncture,  Brewster,  hearing  the  unusual 
row,  poked  his  head  through  the  skylight  slide,  and 
demanded—**  What 's  the  matter  ?  Mutiny !  by  G— d !" 
he  shouted,  catching  sight  of  the  prostrate  forms  of 
his  fellow  officers,  struggling,  as  he  thought,  in  the 
respective  grasps  of  the  rescued  convict  and  the 
steward.  Ofi*  went  the  scuttle,  and  down  came  the 
valiant  Brewster  square  in  the  midst  of  the  crockery, 
followed  by  three  or  four  of  his  watch,  stumbling 
over  the  bodies  of  the  overthrown  quartette.  Langley 
and  myself  climbed  into  a  berth  and  looked  on. 

**  It 's  the  steward,"  shouted  the  mischievous  third 
mate,  whose  love  of  fun  could  not  be  controled  by 
fear  of  consequences ;  **  he  tried  to  stab  the  capt^n 
with  the  carving-knife."  • 

The  scene  now  became  exciting;  the  cry  of  mutiny 
was  heard  all  over  the  vessel ;  and  the  ski]^er  and 
mate  hearing  it,  very  naturally  ciUMkiding  that  the 
mutineers  were  those  who  had  so  fflceremoniously 
invaded  the  cabin,  turned  furiously  upon  them,  and 
called  loudly  for  assistance  to  us  in  the  berth;  but 
we  were  enjoying  the  fun  too  much  to  even  speak 
and  explain. 

**Are  ye  kilt,  cap'n?"  asked  Teddy,  who  had 
pushed  his  way  to  his  beloved  commander. 

"No,  you d— d  mutinous  scoundiel !"  replied  the 
enraged  skipper,  planting  a  tremendous  blow  be- 
tween the  eyes  of  the  anxious  interrogator ;  **  take 
that !"  and  the  Irishman  rolled  upon  deck.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Brewster,  who  had  taken  an  especial 
spite  against  the  convict,  grabbed  him  by  the  throat. 
Pedro  returned  the  compliment  by  a  blow  in  the 
stomach,  and  Stewart  aided  the  defeat  of  his  col- 
league by  taking  him  by  the  shoulders  and  dragging 
him  ofi*.  Transported  beyond  reason  by  the  pain  of 
the  blow  he  had  received,  and  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  black  ingratitude  of  Mr.  Stewart,  Brewster 
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gave  a  scream  of  rage  and  clinched  in  with  the  mate 
with  all  his  force. 

It  was  fast  getting  to  be  past  a  joke. 

"Come,  Langley,"  said  I,  "let's  put  a  slop  to 
this — somebody  will  be  killed." 

"Sure  enough!  bm  how  are  we  going  to  do  it? 
Oh !  here  are  the  mate's  pistols ;  draw  the  charges, 
Frank,  and  you  take  one  and  I  the  other,  and  we  '11 
soon  proclaim  peace." 

••  They  're  not  loaded,"  said  I,  after  trying  them 
with  the  ramrod. 

**  All  right,  then— follow  me." 

We  jumped  down  from  our  roost,  leveled  our 
pistols  at  the  crowd,  and  threatened  to  fire  if  hos- 
tilities should  not  instantly  cease  on  both  sides. 

"Langley,  hand  me  those  pistols,"  cried  the 
frenzied  skipper,  who  was  the  more  angry  because 
nobody  would  fight  with  him. 

"  Please,  sir^  I  can't ;  I  daren't  trust  myself  with- 
out 'em.  "  Disperse,  ye  rebels !  lay  down  your  arms 
and  disperse — die,  base  and  perjured  villain,"  shouted 
Langley,  holding  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  to  Brewster's 
car,  while  I,  by  poking  my  shooting-iron  in  every- 
body's face,  obtained  partial  order.  After  a  deal  of 
difficulty  the  mutiny  was  explained;  and  the  crest- 
fallen Brewster  withdrew  his  forces,  followed  by 
the  mate,  who  conciliated  his  irate  colleague,  and 
gave  him  an  inkling  as  to  the  real  name  and  character 
of  the  rescued  convict. 

After  the  steward  had  cleared  away  the  wreck  of 
the  breakfast  things,  a  conclave  of  the  cabin-mess 
was  called,  to  which  the  black  steward  was  tx 
officio  and  tx  necessitate  admitted ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined, after  much  debate,  that  the  voyage  should  be 
continued,  and  that  during  our  stay  in  Matanzas 
my  cousin  Fedro  should  remain  hidden  on  board. 
The  next  mooted  point  was  whether  to  conceal  the 
matter  from  the  crew,  and  decided  in  the  negative; 
so  the  men  were  called  aft,  and  the  truth  briefly 
stAed  to  them.  One  and  all  swore  to  be  faithful 
and  discreet— and  so  they  proved.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  our  crew  were  Yankees,  and  of  a 
far  higher  grade  than  the  crews  of  merchantmen 
generally.        ^^« 

During  thes^^roceedings  the  gale  had  rapidly 
abated,  and  at  noon  we  found  ourselves  rolling  and 
pitching  in  a  heavy  sea,  the  sun  shining  brightly  over 
our  heads,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  The 
skipper,  mate,  and  Cousin  Fedro  were  closeted  to- 
gether in  the  cabin  during  the  afternoon,  while  the 
second  and  third  mates,  and  ship's  cousin,  compared 
notes  sitting  under  the  awning  on  the  booby-hatch. 
I  enlightened  Brewster  more  fully  as  to  Mr.  Stewart's 
former  adventures  in  Cuba ;  and  we  finally  concluded 
that  our  running  down  the  Spanish  guarda-costa  was 
the  most  lucky  thing  in  the  world. 

"Half  my  plan  ^  now  accomplished  to  hand," 
said  I;  "we  must  now  get  my  Cousin  Clara  out  of 
the  nunnery." 

"  You  had  n't  better  try  that,  Frank,"  interposed 
Mr.  Brewster,  "because,  for  two  reasons;  in  the 
first  place,  them  Catholics  are  poor  benighted  heathen, 
and  she  wouldn't  get  out  if  she  could— for  she  is  a 


veiled  nun ;  and  the  next  place  you  'd  get  your  n<?ck 
into  a  certain  machine  cttWeAn  gar  rote  ^  or  eUe  make 
ydur  cousin's  place  good  in  the  chain-gang." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  shall  try ;  and  if  she  only  is 
willing  to  run  away,  there  can  some  plan  be  cue- 
trived,  I  know." 

"  And  my  part  shall  be  to  run  old  Alvarez  throiigL 
the  body,  if  the  devil  hasn't  taken  him  aliead)','' 
added  Mr.  William  Langiey. 

"  Boys  will  be  boys,  that 's  a  fact,  call  *em  what 
you're  a  mind  to,"  observed  Mr.  Brewster,  very 
sapiently  stroking  his  big  red  whiskers. 

The  calm  continued,  and  by  evening  the  swell  had 
in  a  great  degree  gone  down.  In  the  first  dog-watch, 
my  Cousin  Pedro,  sitting  upon  the  companion,  gave 
us  an  account  of  his  long  imprisonment.  He  had,  as 
the  reader  already  knows,  been  sentenced  for  the 

murder  of  the  Count ,  and  had  toiled  and  slaved 

in  the  streets  of  Matanzas,  till  drafted,  with  many 
others,  on  board  of  the  guarda-costa.  He  knew  of 
Clara's  fate,  and  had  been  undeceived  by  my  father 
in  the  belief  of  Mr.  Stewart's  death. 

Langley  and  I  stood  the  middle  watch  again  thai 
night.  An  easterly  breeze,  gentle,  but  steady,  blew 
moat  of  the  night;  and  when  we  went  below,  and 
eight  bells  struck,  the  moon  was  silvering  the  lofty 
peak  of  the  Pan  of  Matanzas,  which  lay  far  away 
on  our  larboard  bow. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Gentile  arrives  at  Matanzat, 

I  was  waked  in  the  morning  by  Mr.  Stewart,  who 
shook  me  by  the  shoulders,  crying,  "  Come,  Frank, 
turn  out ;  it 's  seven  bells,  so  rouse  and  bite ;  break- 
fast is  almost  ready,  and  a  glorious  prospect  (roni 
deck." 

I  turned  out  incontinently  at  this  summons,  slipped 
on  my  trowsers,  ran  up  the  companion-way,  dipped 
my  head  in  a  bucket  of  water,  by  way  of  performing 
my  morning  ablutions,  and  then  made  my  way  aft 
again  to  join  the  circle  on  the  quarter-deck.  The 
watch  had  just  finished  washing  down  the  decks,  and 
were  engaged  in  laying  up  the  rigging  on  the  be- 
laying-pins;  the  hoy^  were  stowing  away  the  de- 
tested-holy  stone  under  the  chocks  of  the  long-boat ; 
the  watch  below  were  performing  their  brief  morning 
ablutions  upon  the  forecastle;  the  steward  was 
bringing  aft  the  cabin  breakfast,  sadly  incommoded 
by  the  mischievous  Rover,  who,  wet  as  a  sponge, 
capered  about  the  deck,  shaking  himself  against 
everybody  who  came  in  his  way,  and  now  seemed 
fully  determined  to  dive  between  the  lower  spars  of 
the  unfortunate  darkey ;  the  officers  were  standing 
by  my  side,  breathing  the  cool  morning  air,  looking 
out  upon  the  beautiful  scene  around  us,  and  getting 
an  appetite  for  breakfast. 

The  ship  lay  about  a  league  from  the  land,  almost 
abreast  the  entrance  of  Matanzas  bay ;  ihe  land  wind 
blew  gently,  bearing  to  us  the  delicious  perfumes  of 
orange  and  cofiee-blossoms,  and  crowds  of  ves«>els 
were  coming  from  the  bay,  taking  advantage  of  it  tu 
gain  an  offing  before  the  setting  in  of  the  sea-breeze. 
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Half  a  mile  from  us  a  brig  lay  motionless  upon  the 
water,  her  yards  swarming  with  men  loosing  the 
sails,  which  in  a  moment  fell  together  with  a  pre- 
ci'<ioa  that  would  have  plainly  told  a  sailor  that  the 
brig  'WHS  a  man-of-war,  even  without  taking  notice 
of  the  delicate  white  ribbon  painted  upon  her  side, 
pierced  by  a  half-doxen  ports,  from  which  protruded 
as  many  saucy-looking  guns,  their  red  tompions 
contrasting  prettily  with  the  aforesaid  white  line  and 
the  black  sides  of  the  vessel.  A  flag  hung  negligently 
down  from  her  gaff*  end,  and,  as  a  puff  of  wind 
stronger  than  the  rest  blew  out  its  crimson  folds,  we 
saw  emblazoned  thereon  the  cross  of  St.  George  and 
merry  England.  The  brig  was  the  British  cruiser 
on  this  station.  To  the  northward  stretched  the  broad 
blue  expanse  of  the  sea  we  had  so  recently  sailed 
on,  looking  to  be  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  as  hurricanes  and  angry  waves, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  by  the  glistening  sails  of 
inward  bound  vessels.  Far  away  to  the  westward  a 
long  black  wreath  of  smoke,  following  in  the  wake 
of  a  small  speck  on  the  water,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Havana  steam  packet  ,*  and  close  in, 
hugging  the  shore,  glided  a  solitary  American  barque, 
apparently  bound  to  Havana  to  finish  her  freight, 
her  white  sails  gleaming  in  the  sun.  The  land  seemed 
strangely  beautiful  to  our  sea>going  eyes;  and  we 
were  never  tired  with  gazing  at  the  tall,  graceful 
palms,  sheltering  with  their  grateful  shade  white 
villas,  situate  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields  of  sugar- 
cane, and  surrounded  by  little  hamlets  of  white- 
washed slave  huts.  The  overhanging  haze  of  the 
distant  city  could  be  seen  rising  beyond  the  inter- 
vening bills,  and  the  back-ground  of  the  picture  was 
formed  by  a  range  oC  blue  conical  peaks,  amidst 
which  towered  in  majesty  the  flat  smnmit  of  the 
celebrated  Fan  of  Matanzas. 

''  And  I  am  once  more  in  the  West  Indies !"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Ste^i^art,  half  unconsciously.  "How 
much  has  happened  since  my  eyes  first  looked  upon 
this  landscape !'' 
"  True  enough!"  added  Fedro,  sighing. 
"Breakfas'gettin'  cold,  Cap'n  Smifi*,"  cried  the 
steward,  petulently,  poking  his  head  up  the  com- 
panion. 

"Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  skipper;  " come, gentle- 
men, don't  get  into  the  diunps  this  fine  morning; 
yun  ought  to  be  rejoiced  that  you  have  found  each 
other.  Let 's  go  below  and  take  breakfast,  andaAer 
that,  Don  Fedro,  yre  must  stow  you  in  the  run  until 
after  the  officers  have  boarded  us." 

Breakfast  being  dispatched,  all  hands  went  busily 
to  work  preparing  the  ship  for  port.  Our  bends  had 
been  blacked  in  the  two  days  of  fair  weather  we 
had  had  off  the  Baliamas ;  and  as  our  ship  was  a  large, 
handsome,  packet-built  crafl  of  seven  hundred  tons, 
we  reckoned  upon  cutting  a  great  swell  among  the 
brigs,  barques,  and  small  ships  usually  engaged  in 
the  sugar-freighting  business.  The  brass  of  the  cap- 
stan, wheel  and  ladder  stanchions,  were  brightly 
poU^bed  by  the  steward  and  boys;  fair  leaders, 
Scotchmen  and  chafiing-gear  taken  off;  ensign,  signal 
and  burgee-halyards  rove ;  the  accommodation- 
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ladder  got  over  the  side ;  the  anchor  got  ready,  and 
the  chain  roused  up  from  the  locker.  At  ten  o'clock 
we  took  the  sea  breeze  and  a  pilot,  passed  Point 
Yerikos,  and  cracked  gallantly  up  the  bay  with 
ensign,  numbers,  and  private  signal  flying.  Another 
point  was  turned,  and  the  beautiful  city  came  in  view 
at  the  distance  of  a  league,  more  than  half  the  inter- 
vening space  of  water  covered  by  ships  of  every 
nation,  size,  and  rig,  lying  at  anchor,  from  the  huge 
British  line-of-battle  ship  down  to  the  graceful  native 
felucca  with  latteen  sails. 

"Pilot,"  said  Captain  Smith,  "if  you  will  give 
us  a  first-rate  berth,  as  near  to  the  tovni  as  a  ship 
of  our  size  can  load,  I'll  give  you  five  dollars 
beside  your  fee." 

"  You  shall  have  de  ver  fine  berth,  seSor  el  capi- 
taine.  I  will  anchor  you  under  de  castle  yonder ; 
ver  deep  water,  tree,  four  fathoms,  and  only  one 
mile  and  more  from  the  end  of  the  mole." 

The  skipper  exchanged  glances  with  his  mate. 

"  Their  old  berth,"  whispered  Langley,  sticking 
his  elbow  into  my  side. 

We  rapidly  approached  the  castle,  and  the  busy 
fleet  at  its  foot;  sail  aAer  sail  was  clewed  up — the 
pilot's  orders  grew  frequent  and  loud— the  jib  came 
fluttering  down  the  stay— 4he  anchor  plunged  into 
the  waiei^-the  chain  rattled  swiAly  through  tbs 
havirsehole— we  swung  round  with  the  tide,  broad- 
side to  the  fort,  and  "The  voyage  of  the  ship 
Gentile,  Captain  James  Smith,  commander,  from 
Valetta  toward  Mat^nzas,"  as  inscribed  in  the  mate's 
log-book,  was  at  an  end. 

The  pilot  was  dismissed— our  sails  furled— the 
royal  and  topgallant-yards  sent  down— the  lower  and 
topsail-yards  squared  with  nautical  and  mathematical 
precision— our  fair-w^eather  lofty  poles,  surmounted 
by  gilt  balls,  sent  up— awnings  were  spread  completely 
over  the  deck — our  crack  accommodation-stairs 
got  over  the  side— the  swinging-boom  rigged  out— 
the  boats  lowered  and  fastened  thereto — the  decks 
swept  clean,  and  the  rigging  laid  up— end,  by  the 
time  the  custom-house  boat  boarded  us,  y:e  were 
in  complete  harbor-trim,  ship-shape  and  Bristol 
fashion ;  and  the  Spanii^h  officers  complimented  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  vessel  until  the  worthy  skipper 
was  greatly  pleased. 

An  account  was  given  of  the  running  down  of  the 
San  Diego,  and  of  the  miraculous  escape  of  one  of 
her  crew,  who,  the  skipper  said,  died  the  next  day 
of  his  bruises.  A  name  for  this  unfortunate  man  had 
been  furnished  by  Fedro ;  and  in  our  excess  of  cau- 
tion, this  was  given  to  the  officers  as  the  name 
rendered  by  the  survivor.  The  officers  looked  grave 
for  a  moment,  but  finally  said  that  it  was  the  act  of 
God,  and  inevitable ;  and  that  as  the  crew  had  been 
principally  convicts,  it  was  not  so  much  matter ; 
and  after  drmking  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine,  and 
taking  bonds  of  the  captain  for  the  good  behavior 
of  our  darkies,  they  departed. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
TTiird  Mate  and  Sht'p^s  Cousin  go  ashore  on  liberty. 
Many  shipmasters  and  owners  will  remember 
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how  very  dull  were  freights  for  Europe,  at  Cuba,  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1839;  and  Captain  Smith 
had  been  in  Matanzas  but  a  day  or  two  when  he 
became  convinced  of  the  unwelcome  truth.  We 
lay  day  after  day  sweltering  in  the  sun,  until  nearly 
a  week  had  passed,  and  there  was  as  3'et  no  freight 
engaged.  As  our  orders  were  to  lay  four  weeks 
waiting,  unless  we  should  be  loaded  and  ready  to 
sail  before  that  time  had  elapsed,  Langley  and  I 
determined  that,  as  I  had  plenty  of  money,  we  would 
beg  a  week's  liberty  of  the  skipper  in  this  time  of 
idleness,  and  take  a  cruise  ashore;  and  we  had 
secretly  resolved  that  in  some  manner,  not  yet  dis- 
covered, we  would  effect  the  escape  of  my  Cousin 
Clara — Langley  also,  in  full  intention  to  take  the  life 
of  Don  Carlos  Alvarez,  should  he  run  athwart  his 
hawse.  Mr.  Stowe  had  been  on  board  during  the 
first  day  or  two  after  our  arrival,  and  had  given  us 
both  pressing  invitations  to  spend  a  week  at  his 
house,  and  to  renew  ow  acquaintance  with  the  girls. 
So  the  Saturday  night  after  our  arrival,  Langley  and 
I  preferred  our  petition  to  the  skipper  at  the  supper- 
table. 

"  Why,  boys,"  said  our  good-natured  captain,  "  if 
I  thought  you  would  n't  gel  into  some  confounded 
scrape,  I  'd  as  lief  spare  you  awhile  as  not ;  we  've 
nothing  to  do  aboard  ship,  so — " 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Smith,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Brewster,  who  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  my 
friend  William  for  a  day  or  two ;  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir,  but  there  can  be  plenty  of  work  to  do.  It 's 
a  slick  time  to  refit  the  rigging." 

"Why,  Mr.  Brewster,"  said  the  captain,  "our 
rigging  was  thoroughly  refitted  at  Valetta." 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  know  that,  sir,"  persisted  Brewster, 
"  but  we  had  a  rough  trip  from  there,  sir ;  that  last 
blow  we  had  gai'  our  standi n'  riggin'  a  devil  of  a 
strain  in',  sir.'* 

"Oh!  well,  Mr.  Brewster,"  replied  the  skipper, 
*'  it  '11  take  but  a  day  or  two  to  set  up  our  shrouds, 
and  I  'm  afraid  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  for 
that." 

"  Very  well.  Captain  Smith,"  resumed  the  second 
mate,  " it  is  nothing  to  me,  sir.  I'd  as  lief  they  'd 
be  ashore  all  the  time,  sir,  but  before  3'ou  give  Mr. 
Langley  leave,  I  'd  just  wish  to  enter  a  complaint 
against  him,  sir.  I  should  n't  thought  of  saying  no- 
thin'  about  it,  only  to  see  him  coming  and  asking  for 
liberty  so  bloody  bold,  jii^t  as  if  he  reckoned  he  de- 
sarved  it,  makes  me  feel  a  Icetle  riley,  sir.  lie  was 
guilty  of  using  disrespectable  language  to  his  supe- 
rior officer,  to  me,  sir,  and  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
too,  sir,  d — n  him.  You  see,  that  night  afore  last,  in 
his  anchor-watch,  it  was  rather  warm  in  my  state- 
room, so  I  went  l>etween  decks  to  walk  and  cool 
off"  a  little,  and  I  heard  Bill  sitting  on  the  booby- 
hatch  and  a  spoutiu'  poetry  to  his-self.  Well,  I  just 
walks  up  the  ladder,  pokes  my  head  ihrough  the  slide 
and  hails  him ;  but  instead  of  answering  me  iu  a 
proper  manner,  what  docs  he  do  but  jumps  ofl'  the 
hatch  and  square  off  in  this  manner,  as  if  he  was 
agoin'  to  claw  me  in  the  face,  and  he  sings  out — 
*  Are  you  a  goose  or  a  gobbler,  d— n  you  V    I  did  n't 


want  to  pick  a  fuss  before  the  rest  of  the  >jvalch.  »r 
by  the  holy  Paul  I  *d  a  taught  him  the  diflerence  h*- 
tween  his  officer  and  a  bam- yard  fowl  in  a  scries  <4 
one  lesson — ^blast  his  etarnal  picter !" 

"Mr.  Langley,"  said  the  skipper,  "vrhat  bat* 
you  to  say  for  yourself?  Such  language  up«jn  ibe 
quarter-deck  to  your  superior  officer  is  very  imper- 
tinent." 

"If  you'll  allow  me,"  replied  the  accused,  *•  I 
think  I  can  give  a  version  of  the  story  which  v>,'. 
sound  a  little  difierent.  You  see,  the  8<?cond  n:al< 
wears  a  night-cap,  to  keep  the  cockroaches  or  h\\z> 
out  of  his  ears — " 

"  That  *8  a  lie,"  roared  Brewster.  **  I  wears  it 
because  I  *ve  got  a  catarrh,  which  I  ketched  by  d.- 
ing  my  duty  in  all  weathers,  long  afore  you  ever 
dipped  your  fingers  in  pitch,  you  lazy  son  of  a  gun.'* 

"  Silence !"  cried  Captain  Smith,  suppres^sjo?  a 
laugh.  "  Mr.  Langley,  never  mind  the  nig^ht-cap,  bu; 
go  on  with  your  story." 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  third  mate,  "  he  does  wear 
one,  any  how,  and  night  before  last  I  sat  on  the 
hatch,  as  he  says,  reading  Shakspeare  in  the  moon- 
light, and  when  the  second  mate's  night-capped  he--d 
rose  through  the  slide,  he  looked  so  very  spv^tim! 
that  I  could  n't  forbear  hailing  hun  with — *  Art  iln'u 
a  ghost  or  goblin  damned?'  which  he  persist**  ir 
rendering  his  own  fashion.  I'm  sure  I  didn't  in- 
tend to  liken  him  to  a  barn-yard  fowl  of  any  kind; 
I  should  rather  have  gone  into  the  stable  in  seari  L 
of  comparisons." 

To  the  great  chagrin  and  astonishment  of  Mr. 
Brewster,  all  hands  of  us  burst  into  a  roar  of  luurli- 
ter;  but  Langley,  by  the  skipper's  advice,  finally 
begged  pardon,  and  peace  and  amity  were  restored. 
Brewster  withdrew  his  objections,  and  the  skipptfr 
granted  us  a  week's  liberty. 

The  next  day,  after  dinner,  the  yawl  was  brouj.'bi 
to  the  side  and  manned,  and  my  chum  and  I  p.e- 
pared  for  our  departure. 

"  Remember,"  quoth  my  cousin  Pedro,  as  I  Uide 
him  good-bye,  in  the  mate's  state-room,  where,  froi  \ 
extreme  caution,  he  generally  lay  perduj  "remem- 
ber to  see  Clara;  tell  her  who  you  are,  and  bring  u* 
word  from  her," 

"Yes,"  added  the  mate,  "tell  her  of  Ped:*^ 
escape,  but  do  not  undeceive  her  as  to  the  belief  «»i 
my  death— that 's  too  late  now.  God  bless  the  d«*ar 
girl !"  and  the  voice  of  the  usually  stout-hearted  sea- 
man trembled  as  he  spoke. 

"Good-bye,  Frank;  good-bye.  Bill,"  said  Mr. 
BrevN-ster,  as  we  came  on  deck  again,  and  shaking 
hands  with  us;  "  kiss  all  the  girls  for  me,  and  brinij 
ofl*  some  good  cigars  the  first  time  you  come  on  l>oard. 
These  d—dburaboatmen  do  n't  have  the  best  quality." 

"  Keep  out  of  all  manner  of  scrapes,"  added  tl  0 
captain,  by  way  of  climax.  "  However,  I  shall  ?ee 
you  or  hear  of  you  every  day,  either  at  the  house  or 
counting-room." 

"Ay,  ay;  yes,  sir;  oh!  certainly;  of  course,  nr; 
good-bye,  shipmates;  good-bye,  sir;",  shouted  we, 
right  and  left,  in  reply  to  the  divers  charges,  injunc- 
tions and  parting  salutations,  as  the  boat  pushed  oH" 
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*'  Now  let  fall,  my  men,  give  way,"  continued 
Bill.  "  By  lightning !  Frank,  prehapd  we  wont  have 
appreel" 

The  ship^s  cousin  replied  only  by  an  expressive 
pantomime. 

Two  Bowery  clerks,  driving  a  fast  trotting-horse 
wp  the  Third  Avenue,  may,  in  a  measure,  realize 
the  feeling  of  intense  pleasure  which  we  experienced 
at  this  time. 

Away  we  went  in  crack  style,  till,  as  we  neared 
the  mole,  Langley  gave  the  order  "unrow;"  six 
oar-blades  instantly  glittered  in  the  sun,  the  bow^man 
seized  his  boat-hook,  and  our  stout  crew  forced  our 
way  through  the  jam  of  ship  and  shore-boats  to  the 
landing  stairs,  saluted  by  a  volley  of  oaths  and  inter- 
jections, selected  with  no  great  care  from  the  vocabu- 
laries of  almost  every  European  and  African  lan- 
guage. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  which  will  seem, 
at  first  sight,  more  strange  and  foreign  to  a  home- 
bred New  Englander  than  the  mole  at  Matanzas.    It 
attracted  even  our  eyes,  which  had  last  looked  upon 
the  picturesque  groups  in  the  streets  and  upon  the 
quay  of  Valetta.     Sunday  is  a  holiday  in  Cuba,  and 
a  motley  crowd  had  assembled  under  the  cover  of 
the  immense  shed  which  is  built  on  the  mole.   Upon 
a  pile  of  sugar-boxes  near  us  were  seated  a  group  of 
Dutch  sailors,  gravely  smoking,  and  sagely  keeping 
silent,  ia  striking  contrast  with  a  knot  of  Frenchmen, 
who  were  all  talking  at  once  and  gesticulating  like 
madmen.     Here    stalked   a  grave    Austrian    from 
Trie«te,and  yonder  a  laughing,  lively  Greek  prome- 
naded arm-in-arm  with  a  Maltese.    Ilamburghers 
and  Danes,  Swedes  and  Russians,  John  Bulls  by 
scores,  Faddies  without  number,  Neapolitans,  Sici- 
lians and  Mexicans,  all  were  there,  each  with  fel- 
lows and  some  one  to  talk  to.    A  group  of  emigrants, 
just  landed  from  the  Canary  Islands,  were  keeping 
watch  over  their  goods,  and  were  looking  with  great 
interest  and  many  earnest  remarks  upon  this  first 
appearance  of  their  new  home.    Not  far  from  them 
a  collection  of  newly  imported  African  negroes, 
naked,  save  a  strip  of  cloth  about  their  loins,  were 
rivaling  in  volubility  and  extravagance  of  gesture 
even  the  Frenchmen.    Native  islanders,  from  the 
mountains,  in  picturesque,  brigand-like  dresses,  with 
long  knives  stuck  jauntily  in  their  girdles,  gazed 
with  stupid  wonder  at  the  crowd  of  foreigners. 
Soldiers  from  the  barracks,  with  most  ferocious 
looking  whiskers   and    mustaches,    very   humbly 
offered  for  sale  little  bunches  of  paper  cigaritos. 
Black  fruit  women,  whose  whole  dress  consisted  of 
a  single  petticoat  of  most  laconic  Fanny  Ellslerisih 
hrevily,  invited  the  passer  by,  in  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  endearment,  to  purchase  their  oranges, 
melons,  and  bananas.    Young  Spanish  bloods,  with 
shiii-bosoms  bellying  out  like  a  maintop-sail  in  a 
gale,  stalked  along  with  great  consequence,  quizzing 
the  strangers.    Children,  even  of  ten  years  of  age, 
and  of  both  sexes  and  all  colors,  naked  as  Job  when 
Ik  came  into  the  world,  excited  the  attention  of  no 
one  but  greenhorns  Ijke  myself.   Down  East  molasses 
drogher  skippers,  who,  notwithstanding  the  climate, 


clothed  themselves  in  their  go-ashore  long-napped 
black  beaver  hats,  stifi*,  coarse  broadcloth  coats, 
thick,  high  bombazine  stocks  and  cowhide  boots, 
landed  from  their  two-oared  unpainted  yawls,  and 
ascended  the  stairs  with  the  air  of  an  admiral  of  the 
blue.  Uniforms  of  Spanish,  American,  French  and 
English  navy  officers  were  thickly  scattered  amidst 
the  crowd,  and  here  and  there,  making  for  itself  a 
clear  channel  wherever  it  went,  rolled  the  stalwart 
form  of  the  Yankee  tar. 

"  This  is  a  regular-built  tower  of  Babel,"  said 
Langiey,  at  last,  <'but  come,  let's  work  out  of 
'em." 

After  some  difiiCulty  we  gained  tlie  street,  and  our 
first  move  was  to  a  jndperia^  where  I  treated  our 
boat's  crew,  and  bought  as  many  bananas,  oranges 
and  cigars  as  they  could  take  down  to  the  boat,  to 
send  to  my  shipmates  aboard.  The  second  was  to 
charter  a  volante,  in  which  we  got  under  weigh  for 
Mr.  Stowe's  house,  which  was  situated  about  a  half 
a  mile  from  the  mole,  in  a  retired  street  running 
parallel  with  the  Cabanas  river,  surrounded  by  a 
large  garden,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  summer- 
hoa<e,  overhanging  the  river,  to  which  led  a  flight 
of  steps.  Upon  our  arrival  we  alighted  from  our 
vehicle,  paid  our  driver  and  rang  the  gate-bell.  A 
gray-headed  negro  gave  us  admission  and  conducted 
us  to  the  house,  where  we  were  met  by  our  host. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  boys,"  he  cried,  **  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you,  and  so  will  be  Mrs.  Slowe  and  the  girls. 
They  associate  with  the  natives  but  very  little,  and 
old  friends  like  you  will  be  a  godsend." 

Half  an  hour  afterward  Langley  and  I  were  as 
much  at  home  as  could  be,  laughing  and  chatting 
with  Mary  and  Ellen  Stowe.  Mary  was  a  tall, 
handsome  brunette  of  eighteen,  and  my  chum  had 
always  preferred  her  to  her  sister,  but  my  predilec- 
tions were  in  favor  of  the  gentle  Ellen.  While  we 
were  children  the  elders  often  predicted  that  when 
we  grew  up  there  would  be  a  wedding  some  day, 
but  her  father  had  carried  her  with  him  when  he 
moved  from  Boston  to  the  West  Indies,  and  there 
seemed  an  end  to  our  intimacy.  She  was  two  years 
younger  than  I,  and  consequently,  at  the  time  I  saw 
her  in  Matanzas,  about  sixteen.  I  wish  I  could  de- 
scribe her — ^perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  her.  She  vras  of  the  middle  height,  and  bade 
fair  to  be  exquisitely  formed;  her  face  was  intellec- 
tual, a  tolerably  high  forehead,  straight  nose,  a  small 
mouth  with  pretty  rosy  lips,  white,  even  teeth,  small 
and  thorough  bred  hands  and  feet,  and  her  eyes, 
which  I  have  purposely  left  to  the  last,  are,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Stewart's  encomiastic  account  of  the 
dark  orbs  of  the  Creole  girls,  I  think,  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world;  they  are  large,  dark-blue  and 
loving,  and  when  she  looks  up  at  you,  even  if  you 
are  the  most  wicked  man  in  the  world,  it  will  calm 
your  thoughts  and  make  you  still  and  quiet.  Dear 
reader,  imagine  Ellen  very  beautiful,  and  take  my 
word  for  it  that  your  fancy  will  not  deceive  you. 
Ellen  and  I  resumed  our  former  friendship  almost 
immediately,  and  after  dinner  we  walked  into  the 
garden  to  talk  over  auld  lang  syne. 
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''Do  you  remember,  Ellen,'*  said  I,  "how  we 
both  cried  when  I  liade  you  good-bye  ?" 

"  Did  /?"  asked  Ellen,  mischievously. 

"  Yes,  you  little  sinner,  much  more  than  I  did,  be- 
cause I  was  fourteen  and  had  the  dignity  of  manhood 
to  support." 

"Well,"  said  Ellen,  "I  think  I  do  remember 
something  about  it." 

"  Is  it  possible !  and  does  your  memory  serve  you 
still  farther ;  you  said  that  if  I  would  ever  come  to 
see  you,  you  would  never  refuse  to  kiss  me  again." 

"  Why,  Frank  Byrne,  what  a  fertile  invention 
you  have  got." 

"  Not  so,"  I  replied,  "  only  an  excellent  memory, 
come,  now,  own  the  truth,  didn't  you  promise 
me  so  ?" 

"  But,  Frank,  I  was  a  little  girl  then,  and  my  con- 
tracts were  not  valid  you  know ;  however,  if—" 

« If  what  ?"  demanded  I,  perceiving  that  she 
blushed  and  hesitated. 

"  Why,  if  you  wi*h  to  kiss  me^  I  don't  know  that 
I  should  object  a  great  deal." 

Of  course  I  did  no  such  thing. 

"  Why,  Ellen,"  I  said  in  a  few  moments,  *'  you  've 
grown  very  prudish;  where  did  you  learn  to  be?" 

"  Oh !  I  do  n't  know,"  she  replied,  "  unless  it  was 
among  the  nuns." 

"  The  nuns !"  I  repeated,  my  thought  taking  a 
new  turn." 

"  Ay,  the  nuns,  my  lad,  the  nims,"  cried  Ellen, 
laughing  immoderately  at  my  abstracted  look. 

"At  what  convent?"  I  asked. 

"The  XJrsuline.  I  went  to  school  there  imme- 
diately after  our  arrival,  and,  Frank,  only  think!  my 
particular  preceptress,  Sister  Agatha,  father  says  is 
your  own  cousin.  She  understood  English  so  much 
better  than  any  of  the  rest  that  I  '^'as  put  under  her 
immediate  care." 

I  was  peculiarly  interested  in  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation, as  the  reader  may  suppose.  I  questioned 
Ellen  cloi^ely,  and  finally  told  her  the  story  of  the 
loves  and  miitfortunes  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  Chira. 
The  tears  stood  in  the  beautiful  eyes  of  my  auditor 
as  I  finii»hed.  "  Langley  and  I  have  a  plan  for  her 
escape,"  I  added. 

"  Oh !  Frank,  she  would  not  escape;  she  has  taken 
the  veil;  she  will  not  break  her  vow." 

"  Yes  9\ie  will,  when  she  hears  that  her  brother  is 
free  and  Stewart  is  alive." 

"  Well,"  i?aid  Ellen,  "  I  know  what  I  would  do  in 
her  place,  but  what  is  your  plan?  In  case  she  is 
willing  to  escape  how  do  you  propose  to  manage?" 

"  That 's  the  difficulty ;  do  n't  the  nuns  ever  come 
out  of  the  convent  ?" 

"  Never  alone ;  always  by  twos.  Sister  Agatha  is 
a  great  saint,  and  has  a  deal  of  liberty,  but  she  is 
always  in  company." 

"Well,  well,"  said  I,  "we  shall  have  to  scale  the 
walls  then." 

"  Tooh !  you  are  as  romantic  as  William." 

"Well,  Miss  Wisdom,  wont  you  suggest  some- 
thing?" 

"  Certainly,  Frank,"  replied  Ellen.    "  Sister  Aga- 


tha always  took  quite  a  liking  for  me,  because  I  was 
her  scholar  I  suppose,  and  an  American,  and  she  azsd 
the  Superior,  who  is  a  very  good-natured  persoa, 
came  immediately  to  see  me,  when  I  was  sick  lasc 
summer,  and  afterward  called  very  often.  Norw,  if 
papa  is  willing,  when  your  ship  is  ready  to  sail  I  "H 
fall  sick  again  and  send  for  Sister  Agatha,  who  wiH 
be  sure  to  come  with  some  one  else,  but  she  can  slip 
out  through  the  court  after  awhile,  and  down  the 
garden- walk  here  to  the  river,  and  go  into  your  boat, 
which  shall  be  waiting,  and  then  yon  can  take  her 
ofTto  the  ship." 

"  That  is  a  capital  plan,  dear  EUea,"  said  I,  "  bm 
there  is  one  grand  objection  to  it" 

"What  is  that,  Frank?" 

"  You  would  get  into  trouble  by  it." 

"  Oh,  n<^.  I  think  not ;  bui  yonder  comes  papa  with 
mother,  and  William  is  saying  fine  things  to  Mary» 
behind  them." 

"Ah,  Frank!"  cried  Mr.  Stowe,  as  we  made  our 
appearance,  "  we  were  looking  for  you.  I  did  not 
know  but  that  you  had  run  away  with  Ellen." 

" No,"  said  I,  "  not  yet;  but  we  were  contriving 
the  best  plan  to  run  away  with  a  nun." 

"  Hush !  you  fool !"  whispered  Langley,  pinching 
my  arm. 

"  Go  to  thunder !"  was  the  reply,  "  I  know  what 
I  'm  about."  I  then  related  to  Mr.  Stowe  the  story 
the  reader  well  knows,  and  which  I  found  Mr.  Stowe 
knew  very  well  also,  and  finally  disclosed  £llen'« 
very  excellent  plan  for  the  deliverance  of  my  cousin. 

"If,"  said  Mr.  Stowe,  in  reply,  when  I  had 
finished,  "  if  you  can  get  sister  Agatha's  consent  to 
elope  at  the  proper  time,  Elllen  may  fall  sick  if  she 
pleases.  I  may  be  suspected  in  having  a  hand  in 
the  matter ;  but  if  the  aflair  is  properly  managed, 
they  can  do  no  more  than  suspect,  and  that  I  care 
nothing  about,  as  I  'm  going  to  move  back  to  Btx^ton 
in  the  spring.  But  the  grand  difficulty  you  will  find 
to  be  in  persuading  Sister  Agatha  to  break  her  vow.'- 

"  Let  me  alone  for  that,"  replied  I,  "  if  I  can  only 
have  an  interview  with  her." 

"  That  is  easily  done,"  said  Mary  Stowe,  "  the 
nuns  are  allowed  to  see  their  friends  at  the  grate." 

"  And  I  will  %Q  with  you  to  the  convent  to- 
morrow, and  engage  the  superior's  attention  while 
you  talk  with  your  cousin,"  added  her  father. 

In  the  evening  Langley  and  I  held  a  council  oi 
war,  wherein  it  was  decided,  Hem*  con.j  that  our 
plot  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  accomplished 

CHAPTER  Vm. 
The  Visit  at  the  Convent. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Stowe  and  myself  set  out  for 
the  convent  in  that  gentleman's  carriage.  Upoo 
our  arriving  there  we  were  shown  into  a  spacious 
parlor,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a  large  grated 
window,  opening  into  a  smaller  room.  In  a  few 
moments  the  Lady  Superior  entered.  She  wa:<  a 
tall,  handsome  woman,  and  surprised  my  Protestant 
prejudices  by  receiving  us  very  cordially,  and  im- 
mediately engaging  with  Mr.  Stowe  in  a  very  lively, 
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animated  converaation  fn  Spanish.    Suddenly  she 
turned  toward  me, 

"My  good   friend,  Senor  Stowe,  says  that  you 
wt<-h  to  see  Sister  Agatha,  who  was  your  cousin.'* 
"  Yes,  genera." 

*'  Well,  the  seSor  and  myself  are  going  to  the 
•chool-room,  and  I  will  send  her  to  you ;  but  you 
mu5t  not  make  love  to  your  cousin — she  is  very 
pretty,  and  you  Americans  have  very  sad  morals ;" 
and  so  saying,  the  livdy  superior  led  the  way  to  the 
school-room,  followed  by  Mr.  Stowe. 

After  they  had  retired  I  went  up  to  the  grate,  and 
waited  several  minutes,  until  at  last  a  door  of  the 
inner  room  opened,  and  a  nun  entered.  Her  face 
bore  the  traces  of  deep  melancholy ;  but  notwiih- 
slanding  that,  and  the  unbecoming  dress  which  half 
concealed  her  form,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a 
woman  so  lovely,  so  completely  beautiful.  I  stood 
in  mute  wonder  and  admiration. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  me,  senor  ?"  asked  the  nun, 
ia  a  low,  soft  voice. 

"I  did,  madam,"  I  replied.  "If  you  i|re  Clara 
Garcia,  allow  me  to  introduce  myself  as  yotir  cousin, 
Frank  Byrne." 

"  Madrt  di  Dios .'"  cried  the  nun,  her  face  lighting 
up  with  a  smile  of  astonished  delight,  ''can  it  be 
possible !  How  did  you  come  here  ?" 

"  In  one  of  my  father's  ships,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  a 
seaman  on  board  of  her." 

"What,  the  Cabot?"  asked  Sister  Agatha,  sud- 
denly,  with  a  color  in  her  cheeks. 
"  No,  a  new  ship — ^the  Gentile." 
The  nun  made  many  inquiries  about  my  father 
and  mother,  and  her  cousins  in  Boston ;  and  we  chat- 
ted away  quite  merrily  for  some  minutes. 

"  Yon  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  the  world,  after 
all,"  said  I,  striving  to  lead  the  conversation  so  that 
I  might  introduce  the  matter  which  was  my  business. 
"  Not  much,  generally,"  sighed  Sister  Agatha.  "  I 
sometimes  think  of  past  times  with  regret,  but  I  am 
for  the  most  part  very  happy." 

This  was  a  stumper.    I  determined  to  see  if  all 
this  composure  was  real. 
"  Can  any  one  hear  us  ?"  I  whij»pered. 
"  No,"  answered  the  nun,  opening  her  great  eyes. 
"Well,  then,  I've  a  great  deal  to  tell  you.    Let 
me  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  if  you  know  where 
your  brother  Pedro  is." 

I  was  frightened  at  the  expression  which  my 
cousin's  face  assumed.  "  Yes !"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "he  is  in  the  Chtarda-Costa.  My  God! 
Frank!  I  saw  him  a  year  ago  in  the  streets,  toiling 
as  a  scavenger." 

I  saw  that  there  was  yet  deep  feeling  under  the 
cold,  melancholy  exterior.  I  had  but  little  time  to 
work,  and  hastened  to  proceed. 

" Cousin  Clara,"  I  resumed,  "you  are  mistaken; 
your  brother  has  escaped  from  confinement,  and  is 
now  on  board  my  ship,  the  Gentile." 

"Thank  God !"  cried  the  nun,  clasping  her  hands, 
"now  am  I  willing  to  die.,'" 

"  And  further,"  said  I,  immediately  continuing  my 
rcTelations,  "  can  you  repress  your  feelings  ?" 


"  What  more  can  you  have  to  tell  me?"  whimpered 
Sister  Agatha.  "  Go  on,  I  am  not  so  nearly  stone  aa 
I  thought  myself;  but  I  can  hear  without  any  dan- 
gerous outbreak  of  emotion  whatever  you  have 
to  say." 

"  Well,"  I  resumed,  *•  you  were  mistaken  about 
Mr.  Stewart's  death—" 

I  had  been  too  abrupt.  The  nun  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  clung  to  the  bars  of  the  grate  for  support ; 
but  the  emotion  was  momentary.  "  Go  on,"  said 
she,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"Can  you  bear  it?"  I  asked,  anxiously. 

»'  Yes,  no  matter  what  it  may  be  " 

"Command  yourself,  then;  Mr.  Stewart  is  not 
only  alive,  but  well;  he  loves  you  yet  most  ardently, 
but  without  hope ;  he  is  now  on  board  of  the  Gentile, 
he  and  Pedro— not  three  miles  from  you." 

While  thus  by  piecemeal  I  doled  out  my  informa- 
tion, I  watched  the  effect  on  my  auditor.  There 
was  no  more  fainting.  Her  lips  parted,  and  difsplayed 
her  white  teeth  firmly  set  against  each  other,  and 
her  little  hands  grasped  the  bars  of  the  grate  con- 
vulsively. 

Quickly  and  concisely  I  stated  my  plan  for  her 
escape;  but  still  she  maintained  the  same  attitude; 
she  did  not  even  seem  to  hear  me. 

"  Clara,  do  you  consent?"  I  cried,  in  despair,  for 
I  heard  the  steps  of  the  Superior  and  Mr.  Stowe. 

Suddenly  she  extended  her  hand  through  the  grate 
and  grasped  mine.  "  I  do,"  she  said,  "  if  I  'm  damned 
for  it." 

"Right,  then;  you  shall  be  warned  in  time.  Go 
now,  for  your  features  are  any  thing  but  calm." 

The  nun  vanished  as  the  Superior  entered. 

"  I  have  been  taking  advantage  of  your  confidence, 
senora,"  said  I;  "I  have  been  tr}'ing  to  persuade 
my  cousin  that  she  is  discontented  and  imhappy, 
but  without  success." 

"Ah!  no  fear  of  that,  senor,"  cried  the  lady,  with 
a  smile,  while  Mr.  Stowe  stood  aghast;  "girls 
who  have  been  disappointed  in  love  make  good 
nuns." 

"  Then  you  will  dare  to  trust  me  to  see  her  again. 
I  promised  that  I  would  call  once  more  before  I  sail, 
with  your  permission. 

"  Siy  Senor,  whenever  you  please." 

After  partaking  of  some  very  fine  fruit  and  wine, 
we  took  our  leave  with  many  thanks. 

"  Well,  Frank,  how  you  startled  me,"  said  Mr. 
Stowe,  as  we  drove  oflT.  You  told  the  truth,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be  told  at  all  times." 

"  Oh !"  said  I,  "  I  only  told  half  the  truth—" 

"Is  it  possible  that  Sister  Agatha  consents  to 
escape?" 

"  She  has  promised  to  do  so,"  I  replied. 

Mr.  Stowe  expressed  so  much  surprise  that  I  found 
that  he  had  had  no  faith  in  my  success— but  the  good 
gentleman  was  now  overjoyed.  "  Capital,  Frank  I" 
said  he,  "you  would  make  a  .splendid  diplomatist. 
Now  what  do  you  say  to  going  directly  aboard  ship 
and  telling  your  tidings  to  the  officers  and  Pedro  ? 
We  will  take  a  boat  at  the  mole  and  get  aboard  in 
time  for  dinner." 
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"  Agreed;  how  happy  we  shall  make  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Don  Pedro." 

Mr.  Stowe  prophesied  correctly.  The  officers  of 
the  Gentile  were  at  dinner  in  the  cabin  when  we 
suddenly  burst  upon  them.  I  need  not  say  that  all 
hands  were  no  less  surprised  than  delighted  at  the 
intelligence  we  had  to  communicate.  I  thought  my 
hands  would  be  wrung  off,  so  severely  were  they 
shaken. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Stowe  and  myself  returned  on 
shore,  and  in  a  family  conclave  there  also  stated  the 
result  of  our  visit  to  the  convent. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Yellow  Fever  and  Love-makiJig. 

The  succeeding  three  days  passed  most  happily 
with  me.  I  grew  more  and  more  in  love  with  Ellen. 
We  visited  all  the  places  o(  note  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town,  and  were  even  projecting  an  excursion  to 
Havana  in  the  steamboat,  when  an  event  occurred  that 
came  very  near  sending  me  on  a  much  longer  voyage. 
One  aAernoon,  while  waiting  for  Captain  Smith  with 
Langley  at  the  United  States  Cafe,  I  was  suddenly 
taken  with  a  distracting  pain  through  my  temples, 
though  just  previously  I  had  felt  as  well  as  ever  in 
my  life.  The  agony  increased,  and  Langley,  to 
whom  I  complained,  began  to  be  frightened,  when 
luckily  Captain  Smith  arrived,  who,  upon  looking 
at  me,  and  hearing  Langley's  account  of  the  matter, 
immediately  called  a  volante,  put  me  aboard,  and 
drove  to  Mr.  Stowe's  house.  During  the  ride  I  grew 
worse  and  worse  every  moment ;  the  jolting  of  the  car- 
riage almost  killed  me,  and  by  the  time  we  had  arrived 
at  our  destination  I  was  nearly  crazy.  I  j  ust  remember 
of  being  lifted  out  of  the  volante,  and  of  seeing  the  pale, 
anxious  face  of  Ellen  somewhere— and  I  knew  no 
more  of  the  matter  until  some  sixty  hours  after- 
ward, one  fine  morning,  when  I  all  at  once  opened 
my  eyes,  and  found  myself  fiat  on  my  back,  weak  as 
a  cat,  and  my  head  done  up  in  plaintain-leaves  and 
wet  towels.  I  heard  low  conversation  and  the  rattle 
of  dice,  and  casting  my  eyes  toward  the  verandah, 
from  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  I  perceived 
Langley  and  Mary  Stowe  very  composedly  engaged 
in  a  game  of  backgammon.  Ellen  sat  by  the  jalousie, 
just  within  the  room,  looking  very  pale,  and  with  a 
book  in  her  hand,  which  I  judged  by  the  appearance 
to  be  a  prayer-book.  I  felt  very  weak,  but  perfectly 
happy,  and  not  being  disposed  to  talk,  lay  entirely 
still,  enjoying  the  delicious  languor  which  I  felt,  and 
the  cool  breeze  which  entered  freely  from  the  blinded 
windows,  and  listened  to  the  conversation  of  my 
friends. 

"Come,  come,  Ellen,"  said  Mary,  looking  up 
from  the  board,  "don't  look  so  wobegone — 'tis 
your  throw,  William— Frank  is  doing  well  enough 
now.  The  doctor  says  that  when  he  wakes  he  will 
be  entirely  out  of  danger,  and  free  from  pain.  Psha ! 
Will,  you  take  me  up.  I  don't  see,  my  dear,  why 
you  should  take  so  much  more  interest  than  any  one 
ebe — is  it  not  ridiculous,  William?" 

"  Perfectly  so,"  replied  Langley — "  double  sixes, 


by  the  Lord !— two  of  'em,  three,  four.  Kow  Frank 
is  my  shipmate,  and,  in  the  main,  a  tolerable  dece&i 
fellow ;  but  he  is  n't  worth  shedding  so  many  tean 
about." 

"  Why,  William '."  exclaimed  Ellen,  "  you  know 
that  you  cried  like  a  baby  yourself  night  before  laat. 
when  he  was  so  very  sick." 

*»  Ahem !  so  I  did ;  but  I  was  so  vexed  to  see  oar 
pleasant  party  to  Havana  was  broken  up.  Frank 
was  very  ill-natured  to  fall  sick  just  at  that  lime— 
I  '11  flog  him  for  it  when  he  gets  well." 

"  You  can't  do  it,  Bill  Langley,"  cried  I,  as  loudly 
as  possible,  for  the  first  time  taking  a  part  in  the 
conversation. 

The  trio  started  to  their  feet  at  this  unexpected 
display  of  my  colloquial  powers;  down  went  back- 
gammon-board, men,  dice,  prayer-book,  and  all  upoo 
the  floor. 

"  Hillo !  Frank !"  cried  Langley,  ranging  alongside 
the  bed,  "  how  do  you  find  yourself  by  this  time,  my 
little  dear?" 

"Perfectly  well,  only  very  weak." 

"  Does  your  head  ache  now,  Frank  ?"  asked  Mar)-, 
laying  her  soft  hand  upon  my  forehead. 

"  Not  a  bit,  only  I  've  got  moat  confounded  sore 
hair." 

"  Eh !  my  lad,  they  talked  of  leaving  you  no  hair 
at  all,"  cried  Bill,  "  they  thought  one  spell  of  shario^ 
your  head.  Egad !  )''0U  'd  have  looked  like  a  bald 
eagle !" 

"Why,  what  has  been  the  matter  with  me?" 
I  asked. 

"  Matter  with  you !  why,  roan,  you  have  had  the 
yellowest  kind  of  a  fever.  Touch  and  go,  it  was,*  bo: 
you  're  worth  ten  dead  men  this  morning." 

Ellen  during  this  conversation  had  left  the  room, 
and  now  returned  with  her  father  and  the  physician, 
who  had  called  with  Captain  Smith.  I  was  pro- 
nounced in  a  fair  way  of  speedy  recovery.  Every- 
body was  very  giad,  but  I  noticed  that  Ellen  said 
nothing ;  indeed,  instead  of  being  overjoyed  like  my 
good  skipper  or  Langley,  she  had  to  wipe  the  tean 
from  her  eyes. 

"  Frank,"  said  Langley,  when  I  was  finally  left 
alone  with  that  worthy  gentleman,  "  how  little  Neil 
did  pipe  her  eye  the  other  night,  when  we  were  ill 
so  fearful  yon  were  going  to  slip  your  wind;  and 
just  between  you  and  I  and  the  main-ma^t,  1  'm 
walking  into  her  sister's  young  aflections  just  a»  the 
monkey  went  up  the  back-stay,  hand  over  hand. 
jPr^haps  she  aint  a  darling.  I've  been  w^ritiog  a 
piece  of  poetry  about  her,  do  n't  yon  want  to  hear  it  ?'' 

"  Oh!  be  off"  with  your  nonsense — ^I  wish  to  go  \o 
sleep." 

"  Well,  go  to  sleep,  and  be —  cured,  you  imfeelicg 
wretch ;"  and  Mr.  Langley,  in  a  huflT,  walked  out  q& 
the  verandah,  and  began  to  smoke. 

Under  the  kind  care  of  my  good  friends  I  grew 
rapidly  better,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  was  entirely 
well ;  but  still  I  enjoyed  the  society  of  Ellen  so  much, 
that  whenever  the  skipper  called  upon  me,  I  fcigiied 
myself  too  weak  to  go  to  my  duty,  and  pleaded  tbst 
Langley  might  stay  ashore  to   take  care  of  me. 
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Captain  Smith,  though  not  deceived  by  this  artiJSoe, 
granted  us  liberty  from  day  to  day ;  and  Bill  and  I 
were  the  two  happiest  fellows  in  the  world.  Bat 
there  is  an  end  to  every  thing.  One  day  while  sitting 
in  the  back  verandah  with  £Ueo,  her  father  and 
mother,  in  rushed  the  skipper,  in  great  glee,  rubbmg 
his  band». 

"  Good  morning,  all  hands !"  cried  he.    "  How  are 
yon,  Frank?" 

"  Oh !  I  'm  not  quite  so  well  this  morning,"  I  re- 
plied, telling  a  bouncer. 

"Well,  sir,  I've  got  some  news  that'll  do  you  as 
much  ^ood  as  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  an  apothe- 
cary taken  at  one  dose.  Let 's  see,  to-day  is  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday  evening,  if  good  weather  for  our 
little  plans  to  work,  we  shall  sail  for  Boston." 
"For  Boston !"  cried  everybody. 
"Yes,  for  Boston!  You  see,  Stowe,  Mr.  Byrne 
has  heard  how  dull  freights  are  here,  and  I  have  just 
got  a  letter  from  him  by  Gidding*s,  of  tLe  Duxbury, 
jiL^t  arrived,  in  which  he  says — or  I  '11  read  that  part 
—hum— let's  see — oh—* if  you  have  not  already 
engaj^d  a  freight,  you  will  immediately  sail  for 
Boston.  I  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  charter 
the  Gentile  for  a  China  voyage ;  and  I  suppose  you 
had  as  lief  go  to  India  again  as  to  Russia.'  Bless  me 
if  I  had  n't !  So,  my  dear  fellow,  if  any  of  those 
higgling  shippers  apply  to  you,  tell  'em  to  go  to  the 
devil  with  their  ha'penny  freights.  Come,  ride  down 
street  with  me;  Gidding's  has  some  letters  for  you. 
Good  morning,  Miss  Ellen!  Morning,  Frunkl  get 
well  mighty  fast,  for  we  must  use  you  a  little,  you 
know;  and  see  L«ang1ey,  and  tell  him  to  go  aboard 
immediately  after  dinner." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir.  Come,  Qlen,  let's  walk  into  the 
garden  and  find  William  and  Mary." 

We  were  very  soon  in  the  garden,  sauntering 
along  a  little  alley  shaded  by  orange  trees. 

"It  {teems  to  me,'*  said  Ellen,  half  pouting,  ''that 
you  are  mightily  pleased  about  sailing  next  Friday, 
instead  of  staying  in  Matanzas  a  week  longer." 

"Why,  yes,"   I  replied,  "I  must  say  that  I  am 
glad  to  go  home,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months." 
"I  WL<h  I  was  going  to  dear  old  Boston,"  added 
Ellen,  sighing. 
"You  are  to  go  this  fall,  you  know." 
"  Maybe  so ;  but  then,  Frank,  you  will  not  be  there, 
will  you  ?" 

"Why,  no,"  I  replied,  "  not  if  I  go  with  the  ship 
to  India ;  but  what  difference  will  that  make  ?" 

Ellen  made  no  answer,  and  I  began  to  feel  rather 
queer,  and  marvelously  inclined  to  make  love.  I 
had  aU-ays  liked  Ellen  very  much,  and  lately  better 
than  ever,  but,  being  a  novice  in  such  matters,  I 
was  in  doubt  whether  my  predilection  was  really 
lonnfide  love  or  not ;  it  didn't  seem  like  the  love  I 
bd  read  about  in  novels;  and  yet  I  felt  very  mise- 
rable at  the  idea  of  Ellen's  loving  anybody  else.  I 
WTis  in  a  desperate  quandary. 

"  Well,"  said  Ellen,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quvter  of 
an  hour,  "  pray  what  can  be  the  subject  of  your 
thoughts?" 
I  am  frank  by  nature  as  well  as  by  name ;  and  so, 


turning  to  my  fair  inquisitor,  I  said,  ''you  know, 
Ellen,  that  I  am  very  yomg  yet." 

"Yes,  Frank." 

"And  that  people  at  my  age  very  often  do  not 
know  their  own  minds." 

"  Yes,  Frank." 

"  Well,  Ellen,  I  think  now  that  I  love  you  very 
dearly ;  and  if  I  were  five  years  older,  and  felt  as  I 
now  do,  and  you  were  willing,  I  would  marry  yon 
right  away ;  but  I  am  young,  and  may  be  deceived, 
and  so  may  deceive  yon.  Now,  Ellen,  if  I  should 
ask  you  if  you  loved  me,  would  yon  tell  me?" 

"  Yes,  Frank,"  saki  Ellen,  very  fain  ly. 

"  And  do  you  ?"  I  asked ;  and,  like  Brutus,  paused 
for  a  reply. 

"Yes,  Frank,  I  like  you  very  much." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Lik^^  is  a  very  cold  word.  Do  you 
love  me?" 

"  Yes,  Frank,"  whispered  Ellen,  leaning  her  fofe- 
head  against, my  shoulder.  "I  thini:  I  do;  you 
wouldn't  say  any  more  than  that." 

"  That  is  all  I  wish  you  to  say,  my  dear  little  girl," 
I  replied,  kissing  her  white  neck  and  shoulders; 
"  now  then,  listen.  I  shall  return  from  India  in  about 
two  years  time,  if  then  we  are  both  of  the  same  mind 
as  now,  we  will  begin  to  talk  about  the  wedding-day. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Frank," 

"  Thank  you,  dearest;  now  look  up  one  minute." 

The  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  supply  in  this  place 
a  few  interjectional  kisses  from  hiM  imagination. 

With  my  arm  around  Ellen's  slender  waist,  we 
walked  down  the  shady  alley's  of  the  garden  in  search 
of  Langley  and  Mary,  but  for  a  while  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  at  last  I  caught  a  sight  of  Mary's  white 
dress  in  a  distant  arbor.  We  approached  the  bower 
unperceived  by  its  occupants,  and  were  upon  the 
point  of  entering,  but  we  luckily  discovered  in  time 
that  we  should  be  altogether  de  trop.  Langley  was 
on  his  knees  before  the  coquettish  Mary,  making 
love  in  his  most  grandiloquent  style. 

"Most  adorable  creature,"  quoth  my  romantic 
shipmate,  thumping  his  right  side,  you  lacerate  my 
heart  by  your  obdurate  cruelty !" 

"  Get  up  off  your  knees,  you  foolish  boy,"  answer- 
ed the  mischievous  girl;  "  you  will  certainly  stain 
the  knees  of  your  white  trowsers." 

"Oh:  divine  goddess!  hear  me!"  persisted  my 
chum,  magnanimously  disregarding  the  welfare  of 
his  unwhisperables  in  the  present  crisis. 

"  You  idolatrous  sailor  remember  the  first  com- 
mandment." 

"  The  devil  fly  away  with  the  first  commandment !" 
cried  poor  Langley,  sorely  vexed.  "  Most  lovely  of 
human  beingi^,"  be  continued  with  a  deep  groan, 
which  he  intended  to  be  a  pathetic  sigh,  "my  heart 
is  on  fire."  , 

"  May  be  you  've  got  the  fever,  William,"  sug- 
gested Mary ;  "  are  you  in  much  pain  ?" 

^ "  Yes,  great  pain,"  t«aid  Bill,  with  another  heart- 
rending groan. 

"Well,  then,  ri?e,  I  insist— Lord!  ii  anybody 
should  catch  us  in  this  predicament !" 
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"  Had  n't  we  better  go  away?"  whispered  Ellen, 
blushing  for  her  sister's  sake. 

**  No,  no,"  I  replied,  "lei 's  stay  and  see  the  fun." 

"  Not  till  I  persuade  you  to  relent,"  replied  Lang- 
ley  to  Mary's  oft-repeated  request. 

"  Yes  you  will.  Get  up  off  your  knees  immedi- 
ately, or  I  vow  I  'II  box  your  ears." 

"  Strike !"  cried  Langley,  with  a  theatrical  air  and 
(one,  at  the  same  time  unbuttoning  his  vest,  "  strike ! 
and  wound  the  heart  which  beats  for  you  alone  I" 

Slap — came  Mary's  delicate  hand  across  the  cheek 
of  her  disconsolate  lover,  with  a  force  which  brought 
an  involuntary  **  ouch '."  from  his  lips.  **  Get  up,  I 
say!"  WhaeJl:— slap— came  two  more  blows,  first 
on  one  side  of  his  head  and  then  on  the  other. 

"  By  G — d !  madam !"  sputtered  Langley,  rising  in 
a  rage,  "  I  wish  you  were  a  man  for  half  a  minute." 

'*  Why,"  said  Mary,  "  in  that  case  you  could  n't 
make  love  to  me  with  any  sort  of  \  ropriety.  Hold, 
hold,  Willy,  dear!  don't  go  off  angry;  sit  down 
here,  I  insis^t ;  nay,  now,  I  'II  box  your  ears  again  if 
you  do  n't  obey  me ;  there,  you  '11  feel  perfectly  cool 
in  a  moment.  For  shame!  Bill,  to  get  angry  at  a 
love-tap  from  a  lady !" 

*•  Love-tap,  indeed"  muttered  Langley,  rubbing 
his  cheek.  "  See  where  your  confounded  ring 
scratched  my  face." 

"Did  it?  OhI  I'm  so  sorry!"  said  Mary.  "Hold 
here,  while  I  kiss  the  place  to  make  it  well ;  there 
now,  do  n't  it  feel  much  better?  See !  I  've  got  my 
lips  all  blood,  hav  n't  I  ?  Shall  I  wipe  it  off  with  my 
handkerchief,  or — " 

Langley  took  the  hint  and  kissed  the  rich  ripe  lips 
of  his  lovely  companion,  red  with  nothing  but  her 
own  warm  blood. 

"By  Jupiter!"  cried  my  shipmate,  "Mary,  you 
are  the  strangest  girl  I  ever  saw.  One  minute  I 
think  you  love  me,  the  next  that  you  care  nothing  at 
all  for  me;  one  minute  the  most  teasing  little  devil, 
and  the  next  the  dearest  creature  in  all  the  world." 

"  What  am  I  now  ?*'  asked  Mary. 

"  Ycu  are  the  most  adgelic,  adorable — 

"  Take  care,  sir,"  cried  Mary,  shaking  her  finger; 
"  don't  have  a  relapse,  or  you  '11  catch  it  again." 

"Well,  what  shall  I  say  then?"  demanded  poor 
Bill,  in  despair;  "  you  are  as  hard  to  please  as  the 
skipper  of  a  mud-scow.'* 

"  Talk  sensibly  if  you  wish,  but  don't  indulge  in 
such  lofty  flights,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  soar  out 
of  hearing.  Now,  then,  Will,  what  were  you  about 
to  say  ?" 

"  This,"  said  my  shipmate,  taking  the  hand  of  his 
charming  companion,  and  speaking  like  a  frank, 
manly  fellow,  as  he  really  was,  "  this,  dear  Mary, 
that  I  love  you  heartily  and  truly,  and  have  loved 
you  ever  since  we  were  children.  At  present  I  am 
a  poor  seaman,  but  I  hope  in  a  few  years  to  rise  in 
my  profession,  till  I  am  able  to  support  a  wife  in  the 
style  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed,  if  then 
you  will  give  me  your  hand  I  shall  be  more  happy 
than  I  can  express.  Now,  do  n't  tease  me  any  longer, 
but  tell  me  if  I  have  any  chance." 

Mary's  coquettish  air  was  gone.    While  Langley 


had  been  speaking  her  face  became  suffused  w.th  a 
charming  blush,  which  extended  even  to  her  hcaviEs: 
bosom,  and  when  he  finished  she  raised  her  eves, 
bright  and  tearful,  to  his.  "W^illiam,"  said  ^be, 
"you  have  spoken  candidly,  without  doubt,  and  de- 
serve a  candid  answer.  If  when  you  become  the 
mate  of  a  ship  you  are  willing  to  be  burthcned  with 
me  for  a  wife,  dear  Will,  you  can  doubtless  hare  me 
by  asking  papa." 
"  Come,  EUen,"  said  I,  "  let  »8  go  now.»' 

aiAPTERX. 
7^0  Gentile  loses  lur  fors-topsaU. 

The  hours  flew  like  lightning  until  Friday  arrived 
I  went  to  the  convent  in  the  morning,  and  in  an  in- 
terview with  Sister  Agatha  informed  her  that  in  the 
evening  she  would  probably  be  called  to  the  sick 
bed  of  Ellen.  Mr.  Stowe  bade  us  good-bye  and 
sailed  in  the  Havana  steam-boat  at  noon,  that  his 
presence  at  the  catastrophe  might  not  seem  suspiciau*. 
At  sunset  I  bade  farewell  to  dear  little  Ellen,  who 
was  indeed  as  pale  as  death,  and  in  an  hour  afterward 
was  on  Ixttird  the  ship,  where  I  found  every  thins^  in 
readiness  for  a  hasty  departure,  the  top-sails,  jib  and 
spanker  were  loosed,  the  anchor  at  the  bow?i,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  a  small  kedge,  attached  to  the  sh'p 
by  a  hawser,  easily  cut  in  case  of  need ;  the  awninr* 
were  struck,  and  the  decks  covered  with  rigs^ing  and 
sails.  The  boat's  crew  who  were  to  go  on  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  evening  had  already  been  selec»ed, 
and  were  in  high  spirits  at  the  probable  danger,  ro- 
mance and  novelty  of  the  affair. 

"  By  thunder !  Frank,"  said  Jack  Reeves,  shaking 
my  hand  furiously  when  I  appeared  on  the  forecastle, 
"  you  *re  a  trump  and  no  mistake." 

"  Arrah !  now,  Masther  Frank,  how  yaller  it  is 
ye  're  look  in';  but  it 's  you  that's  the  boy  to  get  the 
weather  gage  of  Yaller  Jack,  let  alone  the  nuns; 
wont  we  have  a  thumping  time  this  night  ?'* 

"  Why,  Teddy,  are  you  going  with  us?  You  are 
the  last  man  I  should  have  thought  to  enlist  in  an  ex- 
pedition of  this  kind !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  Masther  Frank,  its  rather  agen  ray  con- 
science, to  be  sure ;  but  it 's  the  skipper's  orders,  and 
I  alwus  goes  by  that  maxum,  *  *bey  orders  if  yon 
break  owners.' " 

"  Then  the  skipper  has  ordered  you  to  go—" 

"  Of  coorse ;  in  the  first  place  he  says  that  he  11 
send  no  man  into  danger  widout  tellin'  him  of  it,  the 
jewel,  and  then  he  just  stated  the  case,  and  sex  he, 

*  which  of  yees  will  go,  b'ys?'  an'  wid  that  uz  all 
stipt  for'ard.    *  What,'  sez  the  owld  man,  sez  be, 

*  Teddy,  I  thought  you  was  a  Catholic !'  » Faix !  an' 
I  am  that,  yer  honor,'  sez  I,  makin'  a  big  sign  of  the 
cross,  •  long  life  to  the  Pope  and  the  clargy  !*  *  II '» 
a  nun  we  *re  goin'  to  abduction ize  to-night,'  sez  be. 
'  I  thought  you  understood  that.'  *  I  know  that,  j-er 
honor,'  sez  I,  *  but  if  you  will  jist  plaze  to  order  me 
to  go,  I  can't  help  roesself,  and  so  your  own  sowl  will 
be  damned,  beggin'  yer  honor's  pardon,'  sez  I,  '  aod 
not  mine.'  The  officers  all  laughed,  and  the  owld 
man,  sez  be,   'Teddy,  you're    quite    ingenuous!' 
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-  Thank  yer  honor,'  sez  I,  *  bat  I  '11  cotton  to  Ichabod 
<  treen  in  that  line,  since  he  invinted  the  new  spun- 
yarn  mill.' " 

Soon  aAer  sundown  the  land  wind  from  the  south 
set  in  smartly,  and  by  eight  o'clock  we  were  not  a 
I  ittle  fearful  lest  our  kedge  might  drag.  The  captain'^ 
jzig  was  brought  to  the  stairs,  and  the  party  chosen 
u*T  the  expedition  took  their  places,  the  first  mate  and 
<hip's  cousin  and  six  stout  seamen,  well  armed. 
Stewart  was  very  nervous  and  silent ;  the  only  re- 
mark he  made  after  we  left  the  ship  was  when  we 
swept  by  the  end  of  the  mole. 

It  was  just  nine  o'clock  when  we  hauled  into  the 
^hade  of  the  summer-house  and  its  vines  at  the  foot 
o(  Mr.  Stowe's  garden.    I  was  commissioned  to  go 
to  the  house  while  the  rest  staid  by  the  boat.    On  the 
flairs  of  the  back  verandah  I  met  Mary  Stowe. 
-'  Is  it  you,  Frank?"  she  a^ked. 
"  Ay,  ay;  is  Cousin  Clara  here?" 
•'  Oh,  yes  I  in  Ellen's  room,  and  the  Superior  is  in 
tike  parlor  with  mother.    Ellen  has  been  terribly  sick, 
hut  she  was  well  enough  to  whisper  just  now,  '  Give 
Frank  my  best  love.'  " 

•'Here,  Mary,"  ^aid  I,  "give  her  this  kiss  a 
thousand  times." 

-<  Oh,  heavens!  what  a  pretty  one!  But  I  must 
p)  and  send  Sister  Agatha  to  you;  we've  got  a  hard 
part  to  act  when  her  flight  is  discovered.  I  say, 
Frank,  give  Langley  my  love;  don't  wonder  at  it 
now,  adieu!   I  '11  see  you  in  two  years." 

''  I  waited  impatiently  for  two  minutes,  which 
<eemed  two  hours ;  at  last  I  heard  a  light  step  on  the 
>tairs,  and  in  a  moment  more  held  the  runaway  nun 
:a  my  arms. 
"  Courage !"  said  I,  "you  are  safe." 
Throwing  a  cloak  over  her,  we  hastily  ran  down 
the  orange-walk.  I  could  not  suppress  a  sigh  as  I 
puss^ed  the  place  where  Ellen  had  told  me  that  she 
thought  she  loved  me.  In  a  moment  we  reached 
the  boat;  Stewart  stood  upon  the  shore  to  receive 
us,  caught  the  fainting  form  of  Cousin  Clara  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  her  apparently  lifeless  to  the  stem- 
sheets  ;  the  men  shipped  their  oars,  and  I  seized  the 
rudder-lines,  and  gave  the  word  of  command. 

"  Push  off— let  fall— give  waj' — and  now  pull  for 
your  lives." 

The  boat  shot  like  lightning  down  the  narrow  river 
to  its  mouth,  then  across  the  broad  bay,  glittering  in 
the  first  rays  of  the  just  risen  moon.  The  band  was 
playing  as  we  rapidly  shot  past  the  barracks. 

I  sat  near  the  lovers  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  heard 
Stewart  whisper,  "  Dearest,  do  you  remember  that 
old  CaAtilian  air?"  The  answer  was  inaudible,  but 
from  the  long  kiss  that  Stewart  pressed  upon  I  he  lips 
which  replied  to  him,  I  judged  that  the  reply  was  in 
the  affirmative.  At  last  the  ship  was  reached,  and 
the  passengers  of  the  boat  were  safely  tmnsferred  to 
the  broad,  firm  deck  of  the  old  Oentile. 


The  reader  will  excuse  my  describing  the  scene 
which  ensued,  for,  as  I  have  before  said,  and  as  the 
reader  has  probably  assented,  description  is  not  my 
forte ;  beside,  I  am  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry  to  get  the 
ship  under  weigh,  or  all  will  be  lost. 

The  hawser  '^'as  cut,  and  we  wore  round  under 
our  jib;  the  top-sails  were  hoisted  and  filled  out  be- 
fore the  breeze,  and  we  began  our  voyage  toward 
home.  Sail  aAer  sail  vtras  set,  and  the  noble  old  ship 
danced  merrily  and  swiftly  along,  leaving  the  scene 
of  my  cousin's  sufiering  far  astern;  and,  alas !  every 
moment  adding  to  the  distance  between  Ellen  and 
me.  The  lights  of  the  distant  city,  shining  through 
the  mazy  rigging  of  the  shipping  before  it,  grew 
dimmer  and  more  faint,  and  finally,  entirely  diaap> 
peared;  the  wide  ocean  was  before  us. 

The  next  morning  we  were  seventy  miles  from 
the  nearest  land  of  Ctiba;  and  ten  days  afterward 
the  marine  lists  of  the  Boston  papers  annotmced 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  Gentile,  Smith,  from  Ma- 
tanzas. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
In  which  the  fullness  of  the  GeiHiles  is  accomplished. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  my  father  and  mother,  and 
good  little  sisters,  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
Cousins  Pedro  and  Clara.  The  money  of  the  former, 
it  may  be  recollected,  had  been  brought  to  Boston  in 
the  Cabot,  and  placed  in  my  father's  hands,  and 
though  Pedro  cuuld  not  be  called  a  rich  man,  still 
the  sum  now  paid  him  by  his  uncle  was  very 
handsome.  This,  by  advice,  was  invested  in  an 
India  venture  to  send  by  the  Gentile ;  and  my  Cousin 
Pedro,  in  consequence  of  this  and  my  father's  recom- 
mendation, was^appointed  supercargo  of  that  ship  by 
Mr.  Selden,  the  merchant  who  had  chartered  her. 

Captain  Smith  was  removed  to  a  new  and  larger 
vessel ;  and  the  Gentile's  list  of  ofiiccrs,  when  she 
cleared  for  Canton,  stood  thus,  Benjamin  Stewart, 
master;  Pedro  Garcia,  supercargo;  Micah  Brewster, 
Isi  oflicer;  William  Langley,  2nd  do.;  Frank  Byrne, 
3rd  do.  Jack  Reeves  was  also  in  the  forecastle, 
but  Teddy  staid  by  his  old  skipper. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  day  when  we  sailed  from 
the  end  of  Long  Wharf;  but  we  had  got  nearly 
under  weigh  before  Captain  Stewart  came  on 
board. 

**  That 's  always  the  way  with  these  new  married 
skippers,"  growled  the  pilot,  as  he  gave  orders  to 
hoist  the  maintop-sail." 

About  a  month  ago,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Byrne  &  Co.  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  in  his 
employ  three  sea  captains  who  had  each  one  wooed 
his  wife  in  broad  daylight,  in  a  garden  oi  the  city  oi 
Matanzas.  • 
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Weaby,  bul  now  no  longer  girl  by  foes, 

He  darkly  stood  beside  that  sullen  wave, 
Watching  the  slnggish  waters,  whose  repose 

Imaged  the  gloomy  shadows  in  his  heart ; 
Vultures,  t!;ut,  in  the  gned  of  appetite, 
Slill  sating  blind  their  passionate  delight, 
l/ose  all  the  wing  for  flight, 

And,  brooding  deafly  o'er  the  prey  Ihcy  tear. 
Hear  never  ilie  low  voice  that  cries, ''  depart, 

Lest  with  your  surfeit  you  partake  the  snare  I" 
Thus  fuced  by  brooding  and  rapadous  thought, 

Stood  the  dark  chieftain  by  the  gloomy  stream, 
When,  suddenly,  his  ear 

A  far  off"  murmur  caught, 
I»vv,  deep,  impending,  as  of  trooping  winds, 

Up  from  his  father's  grave, 
That  ever  still  ?ome  fearful  echoes  gave. 

Such  as  had  lately  ^va^ned  him  in  his  dream. 
Of  all  that  he  had  lost — of  all  he  >«till  might  save! 

Well  knew  he  of  the  sacrilege  that  made 
That  sacred  vault,  where  thrice  two  hundred  kings 

Were  in  their  royal  pomp  and  purple  laid. 
Refuge  for  meanest  thujgs  ;— 

Well  knew  he  of  the  horrid  midnight  rite. 
And  the  foul  orgies,  and  the  treacherous  spell, 

By  those  dread  mngians  nightly  practiced  there  ; 
And  who  the  destined  victim  of  their  art ; — 

But,  as  he  feels  the  sacred  amulet 
That  clips  his  neck  and  trembles  at  his  breast — 

As  once  did  she  who  gave  it— he  hath  set 
His  resolute  spirit  to  its  work,  and  well 

His  great  soul  answers  to  the  threatning  dread, 

Those  voices  from  the  mansions  of  the  dead  I 
Tpon  the  earth,  like  stone. 
He  crouched  in  silence;  and  bis  keen  car,  prone. 

Kissed  the  cold  ground  in  watchfulness,  not  fear  ! 
Bat  soon  he  rose  in  fright. 

For,  as  the  sounds  grew  near, 
He  feels  the  accents  never  were  of  earth  : 
They  have  a  wilder  birth 

Than  in  the  council  of  his  enemies, 
And  he,  the  man,  who,  having  but  one  life. 
Hath  risked  a  thousand  in  unequal  strife. 

Now,  in  tlie  night  and  silence,  sudden  finds 
A  terror,  at  whose  l(»uch  his  manhood  flics. 

The  blo(Hl  grows  cold  and  freezes  in  his  veins, 
His  heart  sinks,  ami  upon  his  lips  the  breath 
Curdles,  as  if  in  death  ! 

Vainly  he  strives  in  flight, 
His  trembling  knees  deny — ^his  strength  is  gone  ! 

As  one  who,  in  the  depth  of  the  dark  night, 
Groping  through  chambered  ruins,  lays  his  hands 

On  cold  and  clammy  bones,  and  glutinous  brains, 

The  murdered  man's  remains — 
Thus  rooted  to  the  dread  spot  stood  the  chief. 

When,  from  the  I'^mb  of  ages,  came  the  sound,   • 


t      As  of  a  strong  man's  grief ; 

His  heart  denied  its  blood — his  brain  spun  round- 
He  SBJik  upon  the  grotud ! 

'T  was  but  an  instant  to  the  dust  he  clang  ; 

The  murmurs  grew  about  hira  like  a  cloud — 
He  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  spirit-voices, 

Most  sighing  sad,  but  with  a  sound  between. 
As  of  one  born  to  hope  that  still  rejoices. 

In  a  sweet  foreign  tongue. 
That  seemed  exulting,  starting  from  its  shroud, 

To  a  new  rapture  for  the  first  time  seen  ! 
This  better  voice,  as  with  a  crowning  spell, 
On  the  chief's  spirit  fell ; 

Up  starting  from  the  earth,  he  cried  aload : 
"  Ah !  thou  art  there,  and  well ! 

I  thank  thee,  thou  sweet  life,  that  unto  me 
Art  life  no  longer— thou  hast  brought  me  life, 
Such  as  shall  make  thy  murderers  dread  the  strife. 

But  for  thy  car  a  gentler  speech  be  mine, 
And  I  will  wait  until  the  terrible  hour 

Hath  past,  and  I  may  wholly  then  be  thine ! 
Now.am  I  sworn  unto  a  wilder  power, 
But  none  sr)  dear,  or  precious,  sweetest  flower, 
That  ever,  when  Palenque  possessed  her  tower 

And  white-robed  priesthood,  wert  of  all  thy  race 

Most  queenly,  and  the  soul  of  truth  and  grace  ;— 
Blossom  of  beauty,  that  I  could  not  keep. 

And  know  not  to  resign— 
I  would,  but  cannot  weep ! 

These  are  not  tears,  my  father,  but  hot  blood 
That  fills  the  warrior's  eyes ; 

For  every  drop  that  falls,  a  mighty  flood 
Our  foemen's  hearts  shall  yield  us,  when  the  dawn 

Begins  of  that  last  day 
Whose  red  light  ushers  in  the  fatal  fray, 

Such  as  shall  bring  us  back  old  victories, 
Or  of  the  empire,  evermore  vidthdrawn, 

Shall  make  a  realm  of  silence  and  of  gloom. 

Where  all  may  read  the  doom, 
But  none  shall  dream  the  horrid  history ! 
I  do  not  weep— I  do  not  shrink — I  cry 
For  the  fierce  strife  and  vengeance !    Tanght  by  thee, 
No  other  thought  I  see  ! 
My  hope  is  strong  wilhui,  my  limbs  are  free. 

My  arms  would  strike  the  foe— my  feet  would  fly. 
Where  now  he  rides  triumphant  in  his  sway — 

And  though  within  my  soul  a  sorrow  deep 
Makes  thought  a  horror  haunting  memory, 

I  do  not,  will  not  weep  !" 

Then  swore  he— and  he  called  the  tree  whose  growth 
Of  past  and  solenm  centuries  made  it  wear 
An  ancient,  god-like  air, 

To  register  his  deep  and  passionate  oath. 
Hate  to  the  last  he  swore— a  wild  revenge, 
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Such  as  no  chance  can  chonge. 

Vowed  he  before  ihosc  during  witnesses, 

Rocks,  waters  and  rid  trres. 

And,  in  that  midnight  hour, 

No  90unfl  from  nature  broke, 

No  sound  save  that  he  spoke. 

No  sound  from  spirits  hushed  and  listening  nigh  ! 
His  %vas  an  oath  of  power — 
A  prince's  pledge  for  vengeance  to  his  race- 
To  twice  two  hundred  years  of  royalty — 
That  still  the  unbroken  sceptre  should  have  sway, 
While  yet  one  subject  warrior  might  obey, 

Or  one  great  soul  avenge  a  realm's  disgrace ! 
It  was  the  pledge  of  vengeance,  for  long  years, 

Borne  by  his  trampled  people  as  a  dower 
Of  bitterness  and  tears ; — 
Homes  rifled,  hopes  defeated,  feelings  torn 
By  a  fierce  conqoeror's  scorn ; 
The  national  gods  o*exthrown— ireasare  and  blood. 
Once  boundieas  as  the  flood, 
That  ^neatb  his  fixed  and  unforgiving  eye 
Crept  onward  silently ; 
Scattered  and  squandered  wantonly,  by  band«, 
Leaguered  in  shame,  the  scum  of  foreign  lands, 

Sent  forth  to  lengthen  out  their  infamy, 
With  the  wild  banquet  of  a  pampered  mood. 

Even  as  he  sworci  his  eye 

Grew  kindled  with  a  fierce  and  flaming  blight, 
Red-lowering  like  the  sky, 

When,  heralding  the  tempest  in  his  might, 
Tbe  muttering  clouds  march  forth  and  form  on  high, 
With  sable  banners  and  grim  majesty. 
Beneath  his  frowning  brow  a  shaft  of  fire, 
That  told  the  lurking  ire, 
Shot  ever  forth,  outflashing  through  the  gloom 
It  could  not  well  illume, 
Making  the  swarthy  cheeks  on  which  it  fell 
Seem  trenched  with  scarrM  lines  of  hate  and  hell. 
Then  heaved  his  breast  with  all  the  deep  delight 
The  warrior  finds  in  promise  of  the  fight, 

Who  seeks  for  vengeance  in  his  victory. 
For,  m  the  sudden  silence  in  the  air, 

He  knew  how  gracious  was  the  audience  there : 

He  heard  the  wings  unfolding  at  the  close, 
And  the  soft  voice  that  cheered  him  once  before 

Now  into  utterance  rose  : 

One  whispered  word, 
One  parting  tone, 

And  then  a  fragrant  flight  of  wings  was  heard 
And  she  was  gone,  was  gone— 
Yet  was  he  not  alone !  not  all  alone ! 

Thus,  having  sworn— the  old  and  witnessing  tree 

Bent  down,  and  in  bis  branches  registered 

Earh  dark  and  passionate  word ; 

And  on  the  rocks,  trenched  in  their  shapeless  sides. 

The  terrible  oath  abides  j 

And  the  dark  waters,  muttering  to  their  waves, 

Bore  to  their  secret  mansions  and  dim  caves 

The  low  of  death  they  heard. 
Thus  were  the  dead  appeased— the  listening  dead — 
For,  as  the  warrior  paused,  a  cold  breath  come, 
Wrapping  with  ice  his  frame, 
A  cold  hand  pressing  on  his  heart  and  head  ; 

Entranced  and  motionless, 
Upon  the  earth  he  lies. 

While  a  dread  picture  of  the  land's  distress 
Rose  up  before  his  eyes. 

First  came  old  Hillnah's  shadow,  with  the  ring 
About  his  brow,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand, 


Ensigns  of  glorious  and  supreme  command, 
Proofs  of  the  conqueror,  honored  in  the  king. 
"  Uenovar  !  Ilenovar !"  he  cried  : 
Vainly  the  chief  replied ; — 
He  strove  to  rise  for  homage,  but  in  ^-ain— 
The  deathlike  spell  was  on  him  like  a  chain, 
And  his  clogged  tongue,  that  still  he  strove  to  teach, 
Denied  all  answering  speech ! 
The  monarch  bade  him  mark 
The  clotted  blood  that,  dark, 
Distained  his  royal  bosom,  and  that  found 
lu  way,  still  issuing,  from  a  mortal  wound, 

Ghastly  and  gaping  wide,  upon  his  throat ! 
The  shadow  passed— another  took  his  place, 
Of  the  same  royal  race  ; 
The  noble  Yumuri,  the  only  son 
Of  the  old  monarch,  heir  to  his  high  throne. 
Cut  off*  by  cunning  in  his  youthful  pride ; 
There  was  the  murderer's  gash,  and  the  red  tide 
Still  pouring  from  his  side ; 

And  round  his  neck  the  mark  of  bloody  hands. 
That  strangled  the  brave  snflerer  while  he  strove 

Against  their  clashing  brands. 
Not  with  unmoistened  eyes  did  the  chief  note 

His  noble  cousin,  precious  to  his  love. 
Brother  of  one  more  precious  to  his  thought. 

With  whom  and  her,  three  happy  hearts  in  one, 
He  grew  together  in  their  joys  and  fear»— 
And  not  till  sundered  knew  the  taste  of  tears ; 

Salt,  bitter  tears,  bul  shed  by  one  alone, 
Him  the  survivor,  the  avenger— he 
Who  vainly  shades  his  eyes  that  still  must  see ! 
Long  troops  came  after  of  his  slaughtered  race. 

Each  in  his  habit,  even  as  he  died : 
The  big  sweat  trickled  down  the  warrior's  face, 
Yet  could  he  move  no  limb,  in  that  deep  trance. 
Nor  mm  away  his  glance ! 

They  melt  again  to  cloud — at  last  they  fade  ; 

He  breathes,  that  sad  spectator,— they  are  gone ; 

He  sighs  with  sweet  relief;  but  lo  !  anon, 
A  deeper  spell  enfolds  him,  as  a  maid, 
Omceful  as  evening  light,  and  with  an  eye 
Intelligent  with  beauty,  like  the  sky, 
And  wooing  as  the  shade. 

Bends  o'er  him  silently ! 
With  one  sweet  hand  she  lifts  the  streaming  hair, 

That  o'er  her  shoulders  droops  so  gracefully, 
While  with  the  other  she  directs  his  gaze, 
All  desperate  with  amaze. 
Yet  with  a  strange  delight,  through  all  his  fear ! 
What  sees  he  there  ? 
Buried  within  her  bosom  doth  his  eye 
The  deadly  steel  descry ; 

The  blood  stream  clotted  round  it— the  sweet  life 
Shed  by  the  cruel  knife ! — 
The  keen  blade  guided  to  the  pure  white  breast. 
By  its  own  kindred  hand,  declares  the  rest ! 
Smiling  upon  the  deed,  she  smiles  on  him. 
And  in  that  smile  the  lovely  shape  grows  dim. 

His  trance  is  gone — his  heart 
Hath  no  more  fear !  in  one  wild  start 
He  bursts  the  spell  that  bound  him,  with  a  cry 
That  rings  in  the  far  eky ; 
He  docs  not  fear  to  rouse  his  enemy ! 
The  hollow  rocks  reply ; 
He  shouts,  and  wildly,  with  a  desperate  voice, 
As  if  he  did  rejoice 
That  death  had  done  his  worst ; 
And  in  his  very  desperation  blessed. 
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He  felt  thai  life  could  never  more  be  cursed ; 
And  from  its  gross  remoiiu  be  still  might  wrest 
A  something,  not  a  joy,  but  needful  to  his  breast ! 

His  hope  is  in  the  thought  that  he  shall  gain 

Sweet  vengeance  for  the  slain — 

For  her,  the  sole,  the  one 

More  dear  to  him  than  daylight  or  the  snn, 

That  perished  to  be  pure  !    No  more  !  no  more  ! 

Hath  that  stern  mourner  language !    But  the  vow, 


Late  breathed  before  tho«e  spectre  witnessc*, 
His  secret  spirit  mutters  o'er  and  o*er, 
As  't  were  the  very  life  of  him  and  his — 
Dear  to  his  memory,  needful  to  him  now ! 
A  moment  and  his  right  hand  grasped  his  brow- 
Then,  bending  to  the  waters,  his  canoe. 
Like  some  etherial  thing  that  mocks  the  view, 
Glides  silent  from  the  shore. 


THE    LAST    OF    HIS    RACE. 


BT  8.  DBTVBII  PEXLPS. 


'T  WAS  to  a  dark  and  solitary  glen, 
Amid  New  England's  scenery  wild  and  bold, 

A  lonely  spot  scarce  visited  by  men, 
Where  high  the  frowning  hills  their  summits  hold, 
And  stand,  the  storm-beat  battlements  of  old — 

Returned  at  evening  from  the  fruitless  chase, 
Weary  and  sad,  and  pierced  with  autumn's  cold 

And  laid  him  mournful  in  his  rocky  place. 
The  grief- worn  warrior  chief— last  of  his  once  proud  mce. 

He  wrapt  his  mantle  round  his  manly  form, 
And  sighed  ns  on  his  cavern  floor  he  lay ; 

His  bosom  heaved  with  passion's  varying  stonn. 
While  he  to  melancholy  thotights  gave  way. 
And  mused  on  deeds  of  many  a  by-gone  day. 

Scenes  of  the  past  before  his  vison  rose— 
The  fearless  clans  o'er  whom  he  once  held'away, 

The  bloody  battle-field  and  vanquished  foes, 
His  wide  extended  rule,  which  few  had  dared  oppose. 

fie  sees  again  his  glad  and  peaceful  Ixnne, 

His  warlike  sons  and  cherished  daughters  dear ; 
Together  o'er  his  bunting-grounds  they  room, 

Together  they  their  honored  sire  revere ; 

But  trickles  down  his  cheek  the  burning  tear. 
As  fades  the  spectral  vision  from  his  eye  : 

Low  at  his  shrine  he  bows  with  listening  ear. 
And  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  sends  a  cry, 
To  bear  him  to  his  rest,  and  bid  his  sorrows  die. 

Tired  of  the  londy  world  he  longs  to  go 
And  join  his  kindred  and  the  warrior  band, 

Where  fruits  for  him  in  rich  luxuriance  grow» 
Nor  comes  the  pale-face  to  that  spirit-land : 
Ere  he  departs  for  aye,  he  fain  would  stand 

Again  upon  his  favorite  rock  and  gaze 
O'er  the  wide  realm  where  onoe  he  held  oonmund, 

Where  oft  he  hunted  in  his  younger  days. 
Where,  in  the  joyful  dance,  he  nng  victorioiui  lays. 

Vp  the  bold  height  with  trembling  step  he  passed. 
And  gained  the  fearful  eminence  he  sought ; 

As  on  surrounding  scenes  his  eye  was  cast, 
His  troubled  spirit  racked  with  frenzied  thought, 


And  urged  by  ruin  on  hia  empire  brought. 
He  uttered  curses  on  the  pale-faced  throng, 

With  whom  in  vain  his  scattered  warriora  fought 
And  on  the  sighing  breeze  that  swq;>t  along, 
He  potired  the  fiery  words  that  filled  bis  vengeful  song 

Fair  home  of  the  red  man !  my  lingering  gaze 
On  thy  ruin  now  rests,  like  the  sun's  fading  rays; 
'T  is  the  last  that  I  give— like  the  dim  orb  of  day, 
My  life  shall  go  down,  and  my  spirit  away. 

Loved  home  of  the  red  man !  I  leave  thee  with  pain, 
The  place  where  my  kindred,  my  brothers  were  slain ; 
The  graves  of  my  fathers,  whose  wigwams  were  here ; 
The  land  where  I  hunted  the  swiA-bounding  deer. 

No  longer  these  hills  and  these  valleys  I  roam. 
No  more  are  these  mountains  and  forests  my  home, 
No  more,  on  the  face  of  the  beautiful  tide. 
Shall  the  red  man's  canoe  in  tranquillity  glide. 

The  pale- face  hath  conquered— we  faded  away. 
Like  mist  on  the  hills  in  the  sun's  burning  ray, 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  our  warriors  have  perished ; 
Our  homes  have  been  sacked  by  the  stranger  we  cherished 

May  the  Great  Spirit  come  in  his  terrible  might. 
And  pour  on  the  white  man  his  mildew  and  blight 
May  his  fruits  be  destroyed  by  the  tempest  and  hail, 
And  the  fire-bolts  of  heaven  his  dwellings  assail. 

May  the  beasts  of  the  mountain  his  children  devour, 
And  the  pestilence  seize  him  with  death-dealing  power ; 
May  his  warriors  all  perish,  and  he  in  his  gloom. 
Like  the  hosts  of  the  red  men,  be  swept  to  the  tomb. 

Scarce  had  the  wild  notes  of  the  chieAaln's  aoog 
Died  mournful  on  the  evening  breeze  away, 

Ere  down  the  precipice  he  plunged  along 
Mid  ragged  cliffs  that  in  his  passage  lay : 
All  torn  and  mangled  by  the  fearful  fray, 

Naught  save  the  echo  of  his  fall  arose. 
The  winds  that  still  around  that  summit  play, 

The  sporting  rill  that  far  beneath  It  flows, 
Chant,  where  the  Indian  fell,  their  requiem  o'er  his  w>^ 


DECAY    AND    ROME. 


Methinks  I  see,  within  yon  wasted  hall, 
O'erhung  with  tapestry  of  ivy  green. 
The  grim  old  king  Decay,  who  rules  the  scene, 
Throned  on  a  crumbling  column  by  the  wall, 
Beneath  a  ruined  arch  of  ancient  fame. 
Mocking  the  desolation  round  about, 
Blotting  with  his  eflacing  fingers  out 


The  inscription,  razing  off  its  hero's  i 
And  lo  !  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  globe, 
With  claspM  hands,  a  statue  of  despair, 
Sits  abject  at  his  feet,  in  fetters  bound — 
A  thousand  reuts  in  her  imperial  robe, 
Swordless  and  sceptreless,  her  golden  hair 
Dishevelled  in  the  dust,  for  ages  gathering  round  !    a.  b.  s 


THE    LITTLE    CAP-MAKER. 

OR    LOVE'S    MASQUERADE. 


BT  MK8.  CAItOLim  H.  BVTLXB. 


PART  I. 
Fair  Ursula  sits  alone  in  an  apartment  which 
«eeras  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  some  goddess. 
She  is  not  weeping,  but  her  dark  eyes  are  humid 
with  tears,  An  air  of  melancholy  rests  on  her  young 
face,  like  a  shadow  on  a  rose-leaf,  while  her  little 
hands  are  folded  despairingly  on  her  lap.  The  hem 
of  her  snowy  robe  sweeps  the  rich  surface  of  the 
carpet,  from  out  which  one  dainty  little  foot,  in  its 
fairy  slipper  of  black  satin,  peeps  forth,  wantonly 
crushing  the  beautiful  bouquet  which  has  fallen  from 
the  hands  of  the  unhappy  fair  one. 

Every  thing  in  this  inviting  apartment  is  arranged 
with  the  most  exquisite  taste  and  elegance.  On 
tables  of  unique  pattern  are  scattered  the  most  costly 
gems  of  art  and  vertu — choice  paintings  adorn  the 
walls — floi^ers,  rare  and  beautiful,  lift  their  hcacLs 
proudly  above  the  works  of  art  which  surround  them, 
and  in  splendid  Chinese  cages,  birds  of  gorgeous 
plumage  have  learned  to  caress  the  rosy  lips  of  their 
young  mistress,  or  perch  triumphantly  on  her  snow>' 
finger.  Here  are  books,  too,  and  mtt«*ic--a  harp — 
a  piano— while  through  a  half  open  door  leading  from 
a  little  recess  over  which  a  midtaflora  is  taught  to 
twine  its  graceful  tendrils,  a  glimpse  may  be  caught 
of  rosy  silken  hangings  shading  the  couch  where  the 
queen  of  this  little  realm  nightly  sinks  to  her  innocent 
t»l  umbers. 

Eighteen  summers  have  scarce  kis.'^ed  the  brow  of 
the  fair  maid,  and  already  the  canker  worm  of  sor- 
row is  preying  upon  her  heart-strings.  Poor  thing, 
so  young  and  yet  so  sad !  What  can  have  caused 
this  sadness!  Perhaps  she  loves  one  whose  heart 
throbs  not  with  answering  kindness — ^perhaps  loves 
one  faithless  to  her  beauty,  or  loves  where  cruel  fate 
has  interposed  the  barrier  of  a  parent's  frown  I 
No— her  heart  is  as  free  and  unfettered  as  the  wind. 
Ah!  then  perhaps  her  bosom  friend,  the  cho^-en 
companion  of  her  girlhood  has  proved  unkind— some 
delightful  project  of  pleasure  perhaps  frustrated,  or, 
I  dare  say  she  has  found  herself  eclipsed  at  Madame 
Raynor's  soirie  by  some  more  brilliant  belle— no, 
no,  none  of  these  surmises  are  true,  plausible  as  they 
appear !  Then  what  is  it  ?  Perhaps — ^but  you  will 
never  gucfs,  and  you  will  laugh  incredulously  when 
I  tell  you  that  poor,  poor  dear  darling  Ursula  weeps 
because — because — 
She  is  an  heiress  ! 

That  is  it — yes,  weepa  because  she  is  the  uncon- 
trolled mistress  of  one  himdred  thousand  dollars  in 
bouses,  lands  and  gold,  bright  gold ! 
Poor  little  dear— looking  upon  fortune  as  a  serious 
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mis-fortune,  and  even  envying  those  whose  daily  toil 
can  alone  bring  them  the  necessaries  of  life ;  for,  have 
they  friends — they  arc  true  friends— there  is  no  selfish- 
ness in  the  bond  which  unites  them — while  she,  un- 
happy child  that  she  is,  owes  to  her  rank  and  riches 
her  thousand  friends  and  the  crowd  of  satellites  wor- 
shiping before  her !  What  a  foolish  notion  to  enter 
her  little  head !  True,  it  is  foolish.  Lovers,  too,  in 
plenty  sigh  at  her  feet,  and  in  the  soft  moonlight  the 
air  is  tremulous  with  sighs  and  music,  as  from  be- 
neath her  window  steals  the  soft  serenade.  But 
Ursula  curls  her  lip  disdainfully,  and  orders  her  maid 
to  shut  out  the  sweet  sotmds.  Ever  that  hateful  gold 
comes  between  her  and  her  lovers,  and  then  she 
wishes  her  lot  was  humble,  that  she  might  be  love<l 
for  herself  alone ! 

Do  you  wish  a  portrait  of  the  unhappy  little  heiress  ? 
Behold  her  then : 

A  perfect  little  sylph,  resting  on  the  tiniest  of  feet, 
with  hands  so  charming  tliat  you  would  feel  an  almost 
irresistible  desire  to  fold  them  caressingly  within 
your  own— the  rich  complexioji  of  a  brunette  with 
the  bloom  of  Hebe  on  her  check — her  hair  like  bur- 
ni>hed  jet — eyes  large,  lustrous  and  black — ^but  (alas 
that  there  should  be  a  hut .')  poor  Ursula  had  an  un- 
fortunate cast  in  her  left  eye— in  others  words  she 
squinted — yes,  absolutely  squinted  ! 

Dear,  dear  what  a  pity ! 

Yet  stop,  do  n*t  judge  the  little  heiress  too  hastily, 
for  after  all  it  was  not  a  bad  squint — indeed,  if  you 
knew  her,  you  would  say  it  was  really  a  becoming 
squint,  such  a  roguish,  knowing  look  did  it  give  her! 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  squint,  and  poor  Ursula,  not- 
withstanding the  bewitching  form  and  features  her 
mirror  threw  back,  fancied  thi«  a  deformity  which 
cast  aside  all  her  graces.  And  here  again  the  go^rf 
jaundiced  her  imagination  and  whispered,  "  were  it 
not  for  vie  what  a  horrible  squint  you  would  have  in 
the  straight  forward  eyes  of  the  world ! 

When  her  parents  died  Ursula  Lovel  was  but  an 
infant,  yet  as  tender  and  affectionate  as  parents  had 
Ijeen  the  good  uncle  and  aunt  to  whose  love  and 
guardianship  she  was  bequeathed.  They  had  no 
children,  and  gladly  took  the  little  orphan  to  their 
bosoms  with  pity  and  love— and  Ursula  required  all 
their  watchful  care,  for  she  was  ever  a  feeble  child, 
giving  no  indications  of  that  sprightly  beauty  and 
perfect  health  she  now  exhibited.  Then  indeed  the 
squint  was  truly  a  deformity,  for  her  thin,  sallow 
countenance  only  mode  it  far  more  conspicuous. 

People  should  be  more  guarded  what  they  say  be- 
fore children. '  One  good  old  lady  by  a  careless  n- 
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mark  instilled  into  the  mind  of  little  Ursula  a  jealousy 
and  distrust,  which,  but  for  the  good  sense  maturer 
years  brought  to  bear  against  such  early  impressions, 
would  have  rendered  her  unhappy  for  life.  Propped 
up  by  pillows,  she  sat  at  a  small  table  amusing  her- 
self by  building  little  card  houses,  and  then  seeing 
them  tumble  down  with  all  the  kings  and  queens  of 
her  little  city,  when  she  heard  her  name  mentioned 
in  accents  of  pity  by  an  old  lady  who  had  come  to 
pay  her  aunt  a  morning  visit. 

"She  is  very  plain — is  not  she?  What  a  great 
misfortune  that  her  father  should  have  left  her  so 
much  money '.  Poor  thing,  it  will  only  prove  a  curse 
to  her,  for  if  she  lives  she  will  doubtless  become  the 
prey  of  some  fortune-hunter.'* 

Now  what  was  meant  by  "  fortune-hunter"— whe- 
ther some  giant  or  horrid  ogress — the  little  girl  could 
not  tell,  but  that  it  was  some  dreadful  thing  waiting 
to  devour  her  because  she  had  money,  haunted  her 
mind  continually.  She  was  a  child  of  fine  capacity, 
and  at  school  generally  ranked  the  highest  in  her 
class— how  many  times  her  envious  mates  would 
say :  '♦  Well,  well,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  rich-— it  is 
your  money,  Miss  Lovel,  makes  you  so  much  favor- 
ed— our  teachers  are  both  deaf  and  blind  to  your 
foibles !"  What  wonder,  then,  poor  Ursula  began  to 
distrust  herself,  and  to  impugn  the  kindness  of  her 
teachers  and  friends,  who  really  loved  her  for  her 
sweet  disposition,  and  were  proud  of  her  scholarship. 

But  don't  think  that  she  has  been  hugging  such 
unhappy  thoughts  to  her  bosom  ever  since,  because 
you  have  just  found  her  lamenting  that  she  is  an 
heiress ! 

You  shall  hear.  As  childhood  passed,  health 
bloomed  on  her  cheek,  and  shed  its  invigorating  in- 
fluence over  the  mind,  and  it  was  only  when  some- 
thing occurred  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  early  child- 
hood that  she  indulged  in  such  feelings.  She  was  in- 
telligent and  accomplished.  Sang  like  a  bird,  painted 
to  nature,  and  danced  like  a  fairy.  But  there  was 
something  more  than  all  this  w^hich  contributed  to 
her  happiness — it  was  the  power  of  doing  good— a 
power  w^hich  she  possessed,  and,  through  the  judg- 
ment of  her  aunt,  practiced.  This  excellent  woman 
had  taught  her  that  money  was  not  given  her  to  be 
all  lavished  on  self— that  it  "wtls  her  duly,  and  ought 
to  be  her  delight,  to  loose  her  purse-strings  to  the  cries 
of  the  poor,  and  to  scatter  its  glittering  contents 
through  the  homes  of  the  needy.  And  this  did  Ursula 
do— and  was  rewarded  by  the  blessing  of  those  she 
had  relieved,  and  the  happy  consciousness  of  having 
mitigated  the  sorrows  of  her  fellow  mortals. 

But  now  this  particular  evening  when  you  have 
seen  little  Ursula  drooping  under  the  weight  of  gold 
which  Fortune  it  appears  has  so  thanklessly  shower- 
ed upon  her,  she  has  met  with  an  adventure  which 
brings  before  her  with  all  its  tenacity  the  impression 
«o  early  engendered.  And  now,  as  she  sits  there  so 
sad  and  sorrowful,  she  is  sighing  to  l^e  loved  for  her- 
self alone,  and  wishes  her  lot  had  been  humble,  that 
she  might  trust  to  professions,  and  not  be  forever  re- 
minded of  that  wealth  which  she  fears  will  always 
mask  the  sincerity  of  those  around  her. 


Silly  little  girl !    She  would  even  exchange  all  it 
elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life  to  feed  on  love  aaJ 


This  unlucky  evening  she  had  shone  as  the  mo' 
brilliant  belle  in  the  crowded  assemblage  of  the  fa^- 
and  fashionable  whom  Madam  Rajmor  had  gaiheml 
into  her  splendid  rooms.  Tired  at  length  wiih  lb*- 
gay  scene  around  her,  she  had  strolled  off  alone  in: 
the  conservatory,  and  leaning  against  a  pillar  waiche» 
from  a  distance  the  giddy  whirl  of  the  waltx— ^ht 
waving  of  feathers,  the  flashing  of  jewels,  and  tfer 
flitting  of  airy  forms  through  those  magnificent  apart- 
ments. A  few  moments  before  she  left  the  crow  1 
she  had  observed  a  stranger  of  very  dashing  air  aner 
lively  regarding  her,  and  then  joining  a  friend  of  her- 
appeared  to  request  an  introduction.  But  young  Allr- 
was  just  about  to  join  the  dance,  and  ere  it  ws^ 
finished  Ursula  had  stolen  away. 

While  engaged  as  before  described,  she  observe*^ 
the  same  gentleman  leaning  on  the  arm  of  A^..: 
strolling  toward  the  conservatory.  Concealed  \fy  tl* 
shadow  of  a  large  orange-tree,  they  passed  her  u- 
observed— they  then  paused  in  their  walk,  wbe:- 
Ursula  suddenly  heard  her  own  name  mention^*' 
and  then  the  following  conversation  unavoidably  fe' 
on  her  ear  : 

"Why  she  squints,  Allan !" 

"Well,  what  of  that— those  that  know  her  be-* 
never  think  of  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  consider  it  a  very  great  defect,  ami 
slight  as  this  blemish  appears  in  Miss  LoveK  he: 
money  could  never  blind  me  to  the  fact  if  I  kne\» 
her  ever  so  well." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,"  answered  Allan,  "  tlj>.i 
being  an  heiress  renders  the  blemish  impercepiible— 
no,  it  is  her  truly  amiable  disposition,  her  goodr.es^ 
and  engaging  manners  which  makes  her  so  beaut ifu: 
to  her  friends." 

"O.  a  pattern  woman!"  cried  the  other,  "worse 
yet!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  pattern  woman  ?" 

"  Why,  one  of  those  shockingly  amiable,  running 
round  into  dark  alleys,  charity-dispensing  beiDg^— 
patting  white-headed  beggar  boys,  and  kissing  dm- 
begrimed  babies — ^who  speak  in  soft,  lisping  tones  «'f 
duty  and  benevolence — read  the  Bible  to  sick  paupt'^^. 
go  to  sewing  meetings  and  work  on  flannel— and— ' 

"  There,  that  will  do,  Fifield,"  interrupted  Allan 
"making  some  allowance,  you  have  drawn  Mi?> 
Lovel 'a  character  to  the  life.  Shall  I  introduce  you  ? " 

"  0  certainly,  a  cool  hundred  thousand  oulweiirh- 
all  my  objections  against  pattern  women — I  cunlc* 
swallow  a  sermon  every  morning  with  the  bestgract- 
in  the  world,  and  even  were  she  as  ugly  as  Hecate. 
I  could  worship  at  her  feel,  and  wear  the  yoke  {or 
the  sake  of  the  golden  trappings !" 

The  young  men  now  passed  on,  leaving  pin-r 
Ursula  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the  heartless  re- 
marks of  the  fortune-hunter.  She  did  not  join  the 
gay  assembly  again,  but  requesting  a  servant  to  call 
her  carriage,  immediately  returned  home.  Now  can 
you  wonder  at  the  cloud  on  her  brow? 

But  see,  even  while  we  are  looking  at  her,  ii  i- 
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clearing  away — ^like  a  sunbeam,  oat  peeps  a  smile 
from  each  corner  of  her  rosy  mouth,  and  hark !  you 
may  almost  hear  her  merry  laugh  as  clapping  her 
hands  she  exclaims — 

"Yes,  yes,  I»ll  do  it!  What  a  capital  idea— ex- 
cellent ,  excellent !  *  *  Then  rial  ng  and  bounding  lightly 
to  ihe  inner  door  she  threw  it  wide,  saying — 

"Here,  Hetty,  I  have  something  to  tell  you— come 
quick." 

And  at  the  summons  a  pretty  young  girl,  seemingly 
about  her  own  age,  made  her  appearance  from  the 
chamber. 

"There,  Hetty,  I  am  better  now,"  said  Ursula, 
"  how  silly  I  am  to  let  the  remarks  of  such  a  person 
have  power  to  move  me  I  But  I  have  such  a  grand 
project  to  tell  you — come,  while  you  are  platting  my 
hair,  and,  in  the  words  of  that  same  amiable  youth, 
taking  off  all  these  trappings^  I  will  let  you  into  my 
secret." 

Hetty  took  the  comb  and  thridded  it  through  the 
Ion?  tresses  of  her  young  lady,  which,  released  from 
the  silver  arrow  so  gracefully  looping  them  on  the  lop 
of  her  bead,  now  fell  around  her  nearly  to  the  floor. 
"Hetty,"  exclaimed  Ursula,  suddenly  throwing 
back  her  head  and  looking  archly  at  the  girl,  "Hetty, 
do  you  want  to  see  your  mother  ?" 

"  0,  Miss  Ursula,"  cried  Hetty,  the  tears  springing 
to  her  eyes,  "indeed,  indeed  I  do !" 

"Very  well,  I  promise  you  then  that  in  less  than  a 
week  )-ou  shall  be  in  her  arms." 

"0,  my  dear  Miss  Ursula,  do  you  really  mean 
w?"  said  Hetty,  bending  over  and  kissing  the  glow- 
ing cheek  of  her  mistress. 

"  Yes,  I  really  mean  so — but  dear,  dear,  you  have 
run  that  hair-pin  almost  into  my  brain — never  mind — 
only  be  quiet  now— there,  sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it."  There  was  a  roguish  expression  on 
Ursula's  face  as  she  continued :  "  Yes,  you  shall  go 
home,  and  what 's  more,  Hetty,  I  am  going  with  you, 
and  mean  to  live  with  you  all  summer,  perhaps 
longer." 
"Why,  Miss  Ursula!" 

"  Yes  I  do.  And  now  you  must  assist  me— you 
must  promise  me  not  to  reveal  to  any  one,  not  even 
to  your  mother,  that  I  am  the  rich  lady  with  whom 
you  live.  Remember  I  am  a  poor  girl — poor  as 
yourself— a  friend  of  yours  come  into  the  country 
for— for  her  health— ha,  ha,  ha,  Hetty,  look  at  me— 
you  must  contrive  to  make  me  look  paler,  or  shall 
this  be  a  hectic  ?" 

"But,  Miss  Ursula — it  will  never  do — you  who 
'  have  always  had  every  thing  so  beautiful  around  you 
—you  can  never  live  in  our  humble  way !" 

"  Try  me,  try  me,  Hetty— for  I  am  determined  to 
test  my  own  individual  merits,  and  see  how  far  they 
»nay  gain  me  the  love  and  esteem  of  others  when 
^M»upported  by  the  claims  of  wealth.  Let  me  see, 
HettVj  I  must  have  some  employment  aside  from 
helping  you  to  milk  the  cows  and  feed  the  pigs.  Ah, 
I  have  it  I"  she  cried,  springing  up  and  turning  a 
pirouette—"  listen — I  will  be  a  milliner!  you  know, 
aunt  thinks  I  have  a  great  knack  at  cap-making — 
0  excellent  idea— I  will  turn  milliner  for  all  the  far- 


mer's wives  and  daughters  far  and  near."  And 
catching  up  her  embroidered  mouchoir  she  began 
folding  it  into  a  turban,  and  then  placing  it  gracefully 
on  her  little  head,  she  twned  to  the  laughing  girl : 
"  See  there  now — is  not  it  exquisite — why  my  cops 
and  turbans  will  turn  the  heads  of  all  the  swains  in 
the  village.  Y^ou  shall  have  one  first,  Hetty— you 
shall  set  yoicr  cap,  and  heigh-ho  for  a  husband  I" 

"But  your  uncle  and  aunt.  Miss  Ursula?" 

"  O,  I  shall  tell  them  candidly  my  project.  They 
will  laugh  at  me,  I  know,  and  try,  perhaps,  to  dissuade 
me ;  but,  after  all,  they  will  let  me  do  as  I  please." 

Twelve  !  chimed  a  beautiful  Cupid  running  off  with 
Time,  which,  exquisitely  wrought  in  gold  and  pearl, 
stood  on  the  dressing-table. 

In  a  few  moments  Hetty  had  drawn  the  rose- 
colored  curtains  around  the  couch  of  her  young 
mistress,  and  left  her  to  dreams  as  rosy. 

PARTH. 

And  now  will  you  follow  me  to  another  scene — 
an  apartment  more  spacious,  and  even  more  elegant, 
than  the  one  we  have  just  left,  save  that  it  savors 
more  of  the  "sterner  sex."  For  instance,  we  may 
see  a  brace  of  pistols,  superbly  mounted,  crossed  over 
the  mantel-piece — a  flute  upon  the  table — a  rifle 
leaning  against  the  wall,  and,  I  declare,  fishing-tackle 
thrown  carelessly  down,  all  among  those  delicate 
knackeries  so  beautifully  arranged  on  yonder  marble 
slab — ^just  like  the  men ! 

Reclining  upon  a  sofa  of  crimson  satin,  wrought 
with  gold  thread,  wrapped  in  an  elegant  dressing- 
robe,  with  his  feet  thrust  into  embroidered  slippers, 
is  a  young  man  of  very  pleasing  exterior,  whom  we 
should  judge  to  be  about  five-and-twenty.  The  long, 
slender  fingers  of  one  liand  are  half  buried  in  the  rich 
mass  of  dark-brown  hair  which  waves  over  his 
temples,  the  other,  hanging  over  the  back  of  the  sofa, 
seems  to  partake  of  the  disturbance  of  its  master,  for 
it  beats  and  thrums  the  silken  covering  most  unmer- 
cifully. See  how  he  knits  his  fine  brow,  and  now 
waves  his  arm  menacingly  in  the  air — wliat  can  be 
the  matter ! 

Ah !  you  will  laugh  again  when  I  tell  you  here  is 
another  discontented  heir  of  wealth. 

There !  now  he  suddenly  starts  up  as  if  distracted. 
"  Telp,  yelp ."'  Ah !  poor  Fido !  although  yourmaster 
seems  evidently  out  of  humor,  he  would  not  have 
kicked  your  beautiful  spotted  coat  had  he  seen  you ! 
There,  he  caresses  you— so  fold  back  your  long  ears, 
and  wag  your  tail  complacently,  wliile  we  hear  what 
this  impatient  youth  has  to  say,  as  he  strides  so 
rapidly  hither  and  thither. 

"Well,  no  doubt  wealth  is  a  very  fine  thing,  if  llie 
world  would  let  one  enjoy  it  peaceably;  but  to  be 
thus  forever  dined,  and  teaed,  and  courted,  and  flat- 
tered, and  smiled  at,  and  bowed  at,  and  winked  at, 
when,  if  it  were  not  for  my  fortune,  1  very  much 
doubt  whether  one  of  these,  my  exceeding  good 
friends,  would  give  me  a  dinner  to  save  me  from 
starvation.  "Why  I  had  rather  be  the  veriest  boor 
that  holds  a  plough,  or  a  cobbler  at  his  last,  than  to  be, 
as  Shakspeare  says,  "  the  thing  I  am."  lam  heartily 
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sick  of  it,  and  could  almost  turn  my  back  upon  the 
world,  and  lead  a  hermit's  life.  To  be  always  a 
mark  for  managing  motbers,  with  great  grown-up 
daughters;  aimed  at,  like  a  target,  by  scores  of  black, 
grey,  and  blue  eyes;  to  be  forever  forced  to  waltz  with 
this  one,  and  sing  with  another — and,  ere  I  know  it,  find 
myself  entrapped  into  a  close  ttte-d-ttte  with  a  third. 
I  wish  I  was  married;  then  one-half  at  least  of  my 
troubles  would  be  over — for  I  should  shake  off  this 
swarm  of  female  fortune-hunters  !  Married  /  ah  !  I 
wish  I  was  !  But  where  can  1  find  one  who  will  love 
me  for  myself  alone,  and  not  for  the  standing  ray 
wealth  would  give  her?  Married!  ah!  how  de- 
lightful to  come  home  and  find  a  dear  little  wife 
waiting  with  open  arms  to  welcome  me,  and  the 
rosiest  and  sweetest  of  lips  coaxingly  pressed  to  mine ; 
all  my  cares  forgotten,  all  my  vexations  subdued  by 
her  soothing  cares^s.es  and  tender  words.  And  then 
how  enchanting  as  &hc  warbles  like  a  linnet  for  my 
ear  alone ;  how  enchanting  to  lean  her  bewitching 
little  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  inhale  the  balmy  fra- 
grance of  her  breath.    O  !  I  wish  I  was  married  I'' 

And  now,  so  enraptured  docs  this  reasonable  youth 
seem  with  the  picture  he  has  sketched,  that  not 
having  any  thing  else,  you  see,  to  hug,  he  throws  his 
arms  most  lovingly  around  himself.  There,  now  he 
frowns  again,  and — hark  what  more  he  has  to  say. 

"  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  I  have  a  real  friend  in  the 
world,  for,  gild  a  fool  or  a  monkey,  and  mark  what  a 
troop  of  flallerers  fawn  around  and  follow  admiringly 
at  his  heels  !  Audi  as  for  choo:-ii)g  a  wife,  why,  were 
I  toothless,  one-eyed,  or  deaf  as  a  post,  the  magic  of 
gold  would  transform  me  into  an  Adonis !'' 

Now  stopping  before  a  full-length  mirror,  he  ap- 
pears to  console  himself  for  such  suppositions,  by 
very  complacently  regarding  his  truly  elegant  figure 
and  classic  countenance. 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  an  arch  face,  already  shaded 
by  the  night-coif,  peeps  in. 

*'  What,  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  brother — why  what 
are  you  studying,  to  be  up  so  late?" 

"Studying  human  nature,  Helen — a  book  with 
great  pretensions  to  excellence,  but — " 

"Hush,  hush,  Frank!  not  a  word  more,"  ex- 
claimed Helen,  placing  her  little  hand  over  his  mouth, 
"  not  a  word  more — you  read  with  defective  vision  ! 
I  proclaim  the  book  of  human  nature  to  be  charming, 
every  page  teeming  with  interest,  every  line  traced 
by  the  hand  divine,  a  lesson  for  a  lifetime.  Ah ! 
Frank,  remove  the  film  of  di.strust  from  your  eyes, 
and  read  this  book  as  it  ought  to  be  read,  therein  you 
will  find  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty!" 

"  Would  I  could  think  as  you  do,  Helen.  I  tell  you 
candidly,  I  am  sick  of  the  world  as  I  find  it,  and 
would  gladly  give  all  my  wealth  and  expectations  to 
be  sure  there  was  one  heart  that  truly  loved  me — 
ioved  me  for  myself  alone." 

"A  very  pretty  theory,  indeed!  Well,  you  must 
get  married,  Frank ;  I  see  no  other  way  lo  cure  you — 
then  you  .will  have  a  dear  little  book  of  your  own  to 
study — a  choice  edition  of  human  nature,  traced  by 
the  feather  of  Cupid.*' 

"Ah!  the  very  thing  I  was  thinking  of;  but  tell 


me,  Helen,  where  can  I  find  that  same  beautij: 
work?" 

"Where  you  please,  brother — there  is  no  datCTr 
that  you  can  sue  in  vain;  there  is  sweet  Arna! 

De  Kay,  roguish  little  Laura  C ,  the  pensve 

Sarah—" 

"O!  don't  mention  them — prey  do  n't  name  3  or 
more  of  these  city  belles !" 

"  Well,  Frank,  human  nature  is  most  lovely  in  the 
simplicity  of  country  life — ^you  must  seek  some  \\U^. 
maid  to  grace  the  name  of  Leland." 

"  Helen,"  says  Frank,  taking  her  hand,  and  lo^Aio^ 
into  the  large  blue  eyes  sparkling  so  minhr..-;.;. 
"  Helen,  I  tell  you  if  I  could  find  an  amiable  s^j], 
brought  up  in  all  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  tL» 
country,  no  matter  how  unskillful  in  the  world's  w^\v 
— one  who,  ignorant  of  my  wealth  and  standing,  wi  u'J 
unite  her  fate  to  mine  for  better  or  for  worse— tbs-i. 
Helen,  I  could  fall  at  her  feet,  and  worship  her  asibt- 
star  of  my  life  and  love." 

"  Pray,  remember,  my  sentimental  brother,  ere  y.'j 
squeeze  my  hand  so  devoutly,  that  I  am  not  your 
artless  counU'y  maid,"  exclaimed  Helen,  laughiru: 
then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  cries,  gayJy,  -  j'.! 
I  have  it,  Frank;  you  must  masquerade  a  little,  that'? 
all — win  your  bride  under  false  colors,  as  a  sai!? 
would  say." 

"  Helen,  you  witch,  you  darling  sister,'' say* Frack. 
kissing  her,  "  I  will  do  it — yes,  to-morrow  I  'wL!  y^i 
forth,  like  Ccelebs,  in  search  of  a  wife  !  Now  \'<?i 
must  help  me  further  with  your  lively  imagiuat^'j: 
you  must  choose  me  a  profession  to  ma?qiit'ra(>f 
under.  I  must,  of  course,  for  the  attainment  of  n3} 
object,  sport  the  character  of  a  poor  genile.Daj. 
struggling  with  honest  poverty  to  gain  a  live'u.i.'n" 
Come,  what  shall  I  be — school-master — siiigcf- 
masler — drawing-master— or — " 

"  O,  the  last,  by  all  means !"  interrupted  IIe'03. 
"  You  will  have  such  a  fine  opportunity  of  develupins: 
the  tastes  of  yoiu*  fair  scholars— ha!  ha !  ba !  Frdck. 
meihinks  I  already  see  thee  helping  some  blu4iw 
milk-maid,  with  her  pail,  or,  perhaps,  leaningaraia^: 
a  rail-fence,  sketching  her,  as  with  bare  feet  acJ 
scanty  skirt,  she  trips  through  the  morning  dew  i 
feed  her  feathery  brood." 

"Well,  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  plta-x.." 
replies  Frank,  nothing  daunted,  "  I  am  firm  in  m) 
determination." 

"  And  when,  most  romantic  Coclebs,  do  you  si 
forth?" 

"  To-morrow,  or  next  day  at  furthest.  We  wii' 
talk  this  over  again  in  the  morning,  it  is  too  late  no^' 
— so  good  night,  dear  Helen,  and  pleasant  drearn? ' 

"Good  night.  Frank !"  and  gayly  kissing  her  lui  0. 
Helen  trips  out  of  the  room. 

Frank  Leiand  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow  wiiMr. 
the  walls  of  a  large  brick  mansion,  where  the  humoi 
city  life  penetrated,  even  through  the  thick  plutt^- 
glass  and  rich  window-hangings.  But  a  mi.aelo;^ 
sooner  did  soft  sleep  seal  his  eye-lids,  than  be  !■  Ji 
himself  in  Arcadian  scenes— shepherde^-«es  tiipr-e^ 
gracefully  before  him  with  their  flocks ;  Ijeau:  U 
maidens  led  him  through  flowery  fields  and  sfaii«.'y 
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es;  and  the  little  birds  up  in  the  trees >  and  the 
r^xiiaQlic  fishes  down  in  the  brooks,  all  sang 
re  afid  happiness. 

PART  m. 
down  with  me  under  this  spreading  tree,  and 
i  view  the  charming  scene  which  surround:}  us. 
rer  mind  the  cows,  this  is  their  pasture-ground; 
ee,  mid-leg  the  brook  yonder,  just  released  from 
h.  >taDds  the  patient  ox.  Ah '.  the  ducks  and 
-eem  to  dispute  his  right.  Ol»erve  how  they 
their  wings,  as  if  in  defiance,  and  dip  their 
iful  crests  within  the  sparkling  ripples ;  now, 
troudly  they  plume  their  feathers,  and  float  with 
;rect  90  graoefuliy  down  the  silver  stream.  Do 
.•e  J  onder  old  farm-house,  so  old  that  jt  seems 
ig  QDder  the  weight  of  years  ?  Look  at  its  low, 
1  eaves,  its  littte  narrow  windows,  half-hidden 
aod  honey-suckle ;  see  the  old-fashioned  double 
ifldthe  porch,  with  its  well-worn  seats.  Do 
-e  ibe  swallows  skinuning around  the  chimney ; 
I  ii't  you  hear  the  hum  of  the  bees— there,  under 
d  elm  you  may  see  their  hives,  filled,  too,  with 
IS  honey.  Hiere  ia  the  well,  with  its  old 
,  and  the  "  moss-covered  bucket,"  too;  and 

I  ihe  corn-crib,  and  the  old  bam — and  what  a 
fei  o(  fowls  around  it,  cackling,  clucking  and 
ig.  as  if  they  owned  the  soil ;  and  how  the  pigs 
am[>ering  through  the  clover-field ;  ah !  the 
rreich&j,  they  have  stolen  a  march,  or  rather  a 
at  them,  old  Jowler,  at  them,  my  fine  fellow, 

II  ^oa  turn  them  back  to  their  pen,  obstinate 
are. 

ou  not  admire  those  venerable  trees  which 
>  shelter  the  old  house  from  the  rude  assaults 
Lk'mpest,  and  to  keep  out  the  glare  of  the  sun- 
tVuci  its  chambers.  Through  what  a  thicket 
aut-boshes,  and  rose-bushes,  and  lilacs,  and 
ill>,  the  path  winds  from  the  porch  to  the 
ite— is  it  not  a  most  charming  spot?  Now 
er  the  brow  of  the  hill — there,  you  can  see 
e  </  the  village  church ;  and  if  you  will  walk 
uL-e^  further  to  yonder  green  knoll,  yon  will 
lister  of  pretty  dwellings,  and  comfortable 
a^<,  scattered  through  the  valley, 
k .'  do  n't  you  bear  a  merry  laugh?  so  merry 
>us  that  it  can  only  proceed,  I  am  sure,  from 
;  heart.  Keep  at  ill— for  here  comes  two 
r  coimtry-girla — no,  as  I  live,  one  of  them  is 
L-an't  be — ^yes,  it  is,  the  rich  young  heiress, 
^vel !  quick,  draw  behind  the  tree,  and  let 
what  she  sa^'S. 

-o,  Hetty,  your  mother  thinks  I  am  the  most 
J  child  she  ever  saw,  and  wonders  where  I 
:^ht  up,  not  to  know  how  to  knead  bread, 
n,  and  milk;'^  and  again  that  merry  laugh 
rin;^  through  the  air. 

Mlss  Ursula;  and  she  wishes — I  declare  I 
II y  keep  from  laughing— she  wishes  you 
iek  to  your  cap-making,  and  not  attempt  to 
in,  for  you  burned  up  three  loaves." 
and  burned  niy  fingers,  too.  Well,  it  is 
let  me  see,  yesterday  I  let  a  pan  of  milk 


fall  ou  the  old  cat,  and  fed  the  hens  with  beans,  and 
old  Jowler  with  meal  and  water;  then,  this  morning 
I  beat  the  eggs  and  put  them  into  the  bread,  and  the 
yeast  into  the  pumpkin-pies.  Too  bud!  too  bad! 
Why  at  this  rate,  Hetty,  I  shall  cost  your  good  old 
parents  a  fortime!" 

"  Never  mind,  Miss  Ursula,  for  mother  saj's,  and 
so  does  father,  that  you  are  the  dearest,  prettiest,  and 
best  girl  they  ever  knew ;  and  they  already  love  you 
almost  as  well  as  they  do  me — only  they  feel  sorry 
for  you;  and  mother  says  if  you  could  not  make  caps, 
she  don*t  know  what  tw«W  become  of  you,  you  are 
so  dreadful  shiftless." 

Ursula  clapped  her  hands  and  fairly  danced  with 
mirth. 

**  After  all,  Hetty,  your  good  mother  is  right.  Let 
my  fortune  take  wings,  and  with  all  my  accomplish- 
ments to  aid  me,  I  feel  I  should  be  illy  prepared  for 
the  reverse.  Now  if  your  mother  would  only  have 
patience  to  instruct  me  a  little — suffer  me  to  spoil 
several  batches  of  bread — (the  pigs  would  like  it, 
you  know,) — burn  up  a  few  pounds  of  cake,  and  waste 
a  quart  or  two  of  her  rich  cream,  I  declare,  I  think 
I  should  learn  to  be  a  nice  little  farmer's  maid. 
What  pleases  you,  Hetty — what  are  you  smiling  at  ?" 

*'  Nothing,  only  farmer  Smith's  oldest  son  is  coming 
to  see  you — a  coitrting^  ^liss  Ursula;  and  Esqnire 
Tompkins  told  father  he  hoped  to  see  you  before 
long  the  mistress  of  his  beautiful  new  ho!L«e ;  for  he 
did  not  think  he  should  disgrace  himself  by  marrying 
such  a  girl  as  you,  even  if  you  was  only  a  milliner." 

"  Why  the  dear  old  soul !  Come,  my  false  impres- 
sions begin  to  wear  away.  I  find  I  can  be  loved 
without  the  glitter  of  gold  about  me.  Now  let  us  go 
back  to  the  house,  for  I  have  that  cap  to  finish  for 
Mr?.  Jones;  and  mind,  Hetty,  you  don't  call  me 
Miss  Ursula  again,  in  the  presence  of  your  mother; 
and  do  n't  look  so  distressed  when  she  chides  me — ^it 
is  all  for  my  good,  you  know." 

Now,  there  they  go  into  the  old  farm-hou.se,  and  at 
the  window  you  may  see  the  demure  face  of  Ui;pula, 
li-tening  to  the  good  dame,  who,  with  snowy  cap, 
and  spectacles,  seems  to  be  giving  her  a  lecture, 
while  the  hands  of  the  little  milliner  are  busily  trim- 
ming a  cap  placed  on  tbe  block  before  her. 

Over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  down  into  the  gentle 
sloping  meadow,  a  youth  comes  walking  leisurely. 
He  has  a  portfolio  under  his  arm,  and  a  slight  walking- 
stick  in  his  hand,  while  the  cool  linen  blouse  and 
large  straw  hat  shading  him  from  the  sun,  bespeak 
an  air  of  comfort  really  quite  refreshing  this  warm 
stmimer  day. 

What !  do  n't  you  know  him !  Ah,  ^'^es— I  see  yon 
recollect  Frank  Leland,  our  modem  Coelebs. 

He  seems  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  old 
farm-house;  its  repose  l«,  no  doubt,  delightful  to  him; 
and  now,  choosing  a  favorable  position  w^ithin  the 
shade  of  a  fine  old  tree,  opens  his  portfolio,  and  com- 
mences to  sketch  the  charmingly  rural  scene.  And, 
indeed,  so  intent  is  he  upon  his  task  that  the  sun  has 
already  sunk  behind  the  trees,  and  gentle  twilight 
steals  on  with  her  starry  train  ere  he  rests  from  his 
employment.    Then  the  old  farmer  comes  out  on  the 
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porch  to  lake  his  evening  pipe ;  and  the  good  dame 
sits  by  his  side  with  her  knitting,  and  the  sweet 
voice  of  Uursula  warbles  a  simple  ballad  to  please 
the  ears  of  the  aged  pair.  Tj  e  young  man  bares  his 
brow  to  the  delicious  breath  of  evening,  and  care- 
fully placing  his  sketch  wilhin  the  portfolio,  saunters 
on  toward  the  little  gate.  And  now  Ursula  hushes 
her  song,  and  the  old  man  advances  with  friendly 
greeting, 

**  Walk  in,  stranger — ^walk  in.  I  should  think  you 
might  be  the  young  man  I  heard  tell  of  to-day  in  the 
village— a  teacher  of  something— I  forget  the  name." 

''A  teacher  of  drawing,"  said  Leland,  smiling,  as 
he  took  a  seat  on  the  bench  by  the  side  of  the  old  man. 

"Drawing,  eh!  And  what  may  that  be,  young 
sir — some  new-fangled  notion,  I  'U  be  bound." 

"This  may,  perhaps,  explain  better  than  I  can  tell 
you,"  replied  Leland,  placing  the  sketch  he  had  just 
taken  in  the  hand  of  the  old  man. 

"  Why,  wife — why,  bless  my  soul !  why,  if  I 
should  not  think  this  was  our  old  house!  Why, 
stranger,  if  ever  I  see  any  thing  so  like  in  my  born 
days!" 

"Goody  gracious  preserve  me,  if  it  an't,  sure 
enough!"  said  the  dame,  putting  on  her  spectacles, 
and  eagerly  looking  over  the  old  man's  shoulder. 
"  My  stars  and  garters,  Hetty,  look  here — for  all  the 
world  just  like  it— did  you  ever !" 

The  more  practiced  eye  of  Ursula  detected  at  once 
a  master-hand  in  the  sketch  before  her ;  and  looking 
admiringly  upon  it,  she  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
claiming, "  How  beautiful !"  while  Hetty  gazed  with 
silent  wonder  upon  the  stranger  who  by  the  magic  of 
his  pencil  thus  portrayed  the  home  of  her  childhood. 

The  contents  of  the  portfolio  were  now  spread  out 
upon  the  grass,  and  our  masquerading  millionaire. 
was  greatly  amiised  at  the  naiveti  the  old  people 
displayed,  and  not  a  little  flattered  by  the  pleasure 
with  which  one  at  least  of  the  young  girls  appeared 
to  look  over  his  collection. 

"  Am  I  mistaken,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  in  thinking 
I  heard  singing,  as  I  came  over  the  meadow?" 

"Well,  I  reckon  not,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  come, 
^Sula,  child,  go  on  with  your  song— maybe  the  young 
man  would  like  to  bear  you;  it  was  Old  Robin  Gray 
she  was  singing." 

Ursula  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  repeat  the 
ballad,  which  she  did  in  a  style  so  simple  and  un- 
affected, that,  ere  she  had  finished,  the  young  artist 
had  made  up  his  mind,  that  li.'^tening  to  a  sweet  voice 
by  moonlight,  beneath  a  wide-spreading  elm,  with 
the  stars  peeping  down  between  the  dancing  leaves, 
and  the  soft  evening  breeze  fanning  his  temples, 
was  far  more  delightful,  than  to  recline  in  his  soft- 
cushioned  box  at  the  Opera,  listening  even  to  the 
delicious  notes  of  a  Pico,  with  bright  jewels,  and 
still  brighter  eyes  flashing  around  him,  and  his  cheek 
kissed  by  the  inconstant  air  wafted  fronf  the  coquet- 
tish fan  in  the  hands  of  smiling  beauty.  And,  more- 
over, that  the  book  of  human  nature,  to  be  studied  in 
the  country,  certainly  opened  very  beautifully. 

The  evening  passed  off  pleasantly.  Iceland  con- 
fided to  the  old  man  his  poverty,  and  desire  to  obtain 


scholars  in  his  art  sufficient  to  enable  him  lu  puyLj 
board  while  in  the  village;  that  he  had  been emp.>\^ 
by  several  gentlemen  to  sketch  scenes  from  ia'\s^ 
and  that  having  heard  much  of  the  beautiful  viei 
in  the  neighborhood,  he  had  been  induced  to 
the  village. 

But  the  old  man  thought  he  had  much  better  ti 
farmer,  and  offered  to  hire  him  for  eight  M.& 
month,  as  he  needed  a  hand  in  haying  lime. 
offer,  however,  the  young  man  could  not  a< 
being,  as  he  said,  already  engaged  to  coir.piei- 
drawings.  Tlien  the  old  man  told  bow  \i\i  iz 
had  lived  there  before  him,  and  how  by  hard  \i\ 
he  had  been  able  to  keep  the  old  homestead  bi<i  im 
and  that  his  daughter,  Hetty,  had  been  living  \»-iik 
great  heiress,  who  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  irt 
had  given  her  leave  to  spend  the  summer  at  b  -me 
and  how  she  had  come,  and  brought  a  poor  girl  %it 
her,  who  made  caps,  and  such  gim-cracks,  and  \\ 
(in  a  whisper)  his  old  woman  thooght  she  had  itn 
had  any  bringing-up,  poor  thing !" 

When  Leland  returned  to  his  lodging)?,  in  tfa 
village,  he  thought  over  his  evening  adventure  vit 
great  pleasure.  The  simplicity  of  the  old  po^pl 
charmed  him ;  Hetty  he  thought  a  modest,  pretiy  gi/l 
but  it  was  the  little  cap-maker  who  somehow  or  ixb 
dwelt  most  forcibly  in  his  mind. 

"  She  is  certainly  quite  handsome,  notwilhsiaiv^in 
she  is  a  little,  a  very  little,  cross-eyed— it  is  a  p;y  I 
And  Leland  leaned  out  the  window,  and  wh.>(iO 
"Auld  Robin  Gray."  "How  pathetically  she 
the  line, 

Bat  she  looked  m  my  face  til  my  heart  wu  like  i 
break ;" 

and  Leland  threw  off  one  slipper,  and  8topp«lu;lii 
it  over  again.  "  Her  voice  only  wants  a  iiiile  ci 
vation" — off  goes  the  other  slipper,  and  out  gi-e* 
head  into  the  moonlight,  and  in  it  comes 
"  Well,  I  must  teach  her  to  draw— her  ownpatu 
at  any  rate.  Pleasant  old  couple ;  the  idea  of  hi 
TM  for  eight  dollars  a  month — capital !"  and  in  a  St  ( 
laughter  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed.  "  ^Vbii 
roguish  pair  of  eyes,  after  all,  the  little  ca|viiiat" 
has !" 

Again  the  dreams  of  our  hero  were  all  Arcaiii 
and  every  shepherdess  was  a  little  cross-eyed,  ai 
warbled  "  Auld  Robin  Gray." 

In  the  bright  moonlight,  which,  glancing  tli:oa( 
the  flickering  leaves,  streams  across  the  chrribe 
floor,  filling  it  with  her  softened  radiance,  sits  I.-^iJ 
But  why  so  pensive ;  is  it  the  influence  of  the  hoa 
I  wonder — has  the  gentle  moon  thus  power  to  jad* 
her,  or — 

"  Hetty,  he  has  a  very  fine  countenance.'' 

There,  you  see  her  pensiveness  has  foundaV'io 

"Who,  Ml«s  Ursula?" 

"  Why,  this  young  stranger.  He  has  a  fine  i?^ 
too ;  and  his  manners  are  certainly  quite  refined 

"  Yes,  and  what  pretty  pictures  he  makes.' 

"  True,  Hetty,  very  pretty;  he  certainly  U^ 
gen ius  for  the  art."  A  long  silence.  "  "^Vhat  a  p"' 
he  is  poor." 
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What's  a  pity,   Miss  Ursula?"  cries   Hetty, 
asleep. 

0,  nothing,  nothing — go  to  sleep,  Hetty." 
jt  Ursula  still  sits  in  the  moonlight,  and  thinks  of 
handsome  young  artist.  Her  generous  little  heart 
already  smoothed  his  path  to  eminence.  Yes, 
resolves  if,  upon  acquaintance,  he  proves  as 
thy  a>*  he  appears — ^and  does  she  doubt  it — not  she 
lat  neither  money  nor  patronage  shall  be  wanting 
lis  success.  Generous  little  cap-maker!  And 
»n  at  length  she  sought  her  couch,  young  Love, 
er  tlie  harmless  guise  of  honest  Benevolence, 
:hcd  himself  at  her  pillow. 

PART  IV. 

.nd  now,  every  morning  sees  Leiand  taking  his 
f  to  the  farm-houifte ;  and  the  villagers,  good 
pie,  have  made  up  their  minds  that  there  must 
some  very  pretty  scenes  in  that  neighborhood. 
Lnd  so  there  are,  very  fine  scenes ;  for,  reclining 
ler  the  shady  trees,  the  you'  g  arti-t  may  be  seen, 
h  crayons  in  hand,  the  little  cap-maker  in  his  eye, 
stnited  on  a  little  bench,  she  busily  plies  her 
;dle.  and  sings  for  his  entertainment,  meanwhile, 
ne  rustic  ballad.  Sometimes,  forgetting  herself, 
5  executes  a  brilliant  roulade;  and  when  Leiand 
rts,  astonished,  and  expresses  his  delight,  she 
L-ihcs  deeply,  and  says  she  once  went  to  the 
aire. 

And  the  old  dame  -wonders  what  on  earth  they  can 
d  to  talk  about  day  after  day,  "  a  sittln'  under 
ie-,"  and  tells  Hetty  to  mind  her  work,  and  not 
ke  lip  any  such  silly  ways.  And  the  old  man 
ink*  a  hale,  hearty  fellow  like  that,  had  better  lend 
hand  to  the  plough,  and  not  sit  there  spoiling  so 
uoh  white  paper ;  and  Hetty  roguis^r  watches  her 
3un^'nai;?trei>s,  and  smiles  slily,  and  thinks  there 
i'l  1)€  a  wedding  before  long. 
''■  Mil  happy,  satisfied  Leiand! 
For  he  has  won  the  heart  of  the  charming  little 
ai>-rnaker.  He,  the  poor,  unpretending  artist,  he 
w  won  her  away  from  the  rich  Esquire,  who  came 
'IHng  down  In  his  carriage  to  woo  her ;  and  from 
tic  pale  young  doctor,  who  knelt  tremblingly  before 
er ;  and  from  the  honest  farmer,  who  swore  he  loved 
er  better  than  his  cattle.  He,  without  fortune, 
vifhout  friends,  has  won  her.  She  loves  him,  and 
hrou^h  poverty  and  hardship  will  share  his  fate, 
^nd  then,  when  bearing  her  off  a  happy  bride,  he 
i'^njrht  how  she  would  blush  and  tremble  with  sur- 
}T\^e  and  sweet  timidity  when  he  should  reveal  his 
rank,  and  place  her  in  that  sphere  she  was  born  to 
irrace— what  rapturous  visions  danced  through  his 
brain! 

And  no  less  rapturous  were  the  thoughts  of  Ursula. 
^he  was  now  beloved,  truly  loved  for  herself  alone 
-^W,  a  poor,  friendless  girl.  No  money  had  shed 
It?  enticements  around  her — ^there  was  nothing  to 
-iin  but  an  innocent  heart,  and  a  portionless  hand; 
on^l  yet  the  gifted,  but  poor  artist,  who  might,  by  the 
rank  of  genius,  have  aspired  to  the  favor  of  any  high- 
Wlady;  he  has  chosen  her  to  share  his  fate  and 
f^ortnnes.   How  her  heart  throbs,  when  she  thinks  of 


the  wealth  her  hand  will  confer  upon  him — of  the 
pride  with  which  she  shall  see  him  adorning  that 
station  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  qualified. 

Ah!  after  all,  what  happiness  to  be  an  heiress ! 

Three  months  flew  by,  and  brings  us  to  the  night 
before  the  wedding.  ':  he  lover-  are  alone,  and,  for 
lovers,  extremely  taciturn— for  their  thoughts  are 
doubtless  far  into  the  bright  future,  o'er  which  no 
cloud  is  floating.  The  countenance  of  Ursula  beams 
with  happine:s,  yet  her  manner  is  somewhat  ab- 
stracted—she is  evidently  agitated.  At  length  Leiand 
speaks, 

*•  Dearest  Ursula,  it  seems  to  rfte  that  no  wealth 
could  contribute  to  our  happiness ;  we  have  youth, 
health,  strength,  and  loving  hearts  to  bear  us  on  our 
life- journey,  as  hand- in- hand  we  meet  its  pains  and 
pleasures.  Ah!  I  can  already  fancy  our  pleasant 
fire-side.  No  one's  caps  will  find  so  ready  a  sale  as 
yours,  dear  Ursula;  and  my  pencil,  too,  will  be 
inspired  to  greater  effort  by  your  praise."  And  Le- 
iand turned  aside  to  conceal  the  smile  which  played 
round  his  mouth  at  the  deception  he  was  practicing. 
"  But  what  is  the  matter,  Ursula — ^what  agitates  you 
thus ;  you  surely  do  not  repent  your  promise,  be- 
loved one  !*' 

"  O,  no,  no,  dear  Frank  !  but  I  have  something  to 
tell  you,  which,  perhaps,  may  forfeit  me  your  love.'* 

"Good  heavens,  Ursula!  what  mean  you!  tears, 
too — speak,  speak,  what  is  it!  is  not  your  heart  mine, 
or  have  you  loved  another  more  truly!" 

"  No !  O;  no !  and  yet,  Frank,  I  am  not  what  I  seem 
— I  have  deceived  you.  You  think  me  but  a  poor, 
friendless  girl,  dependent  upon  my  needle  for  my 
maintenance,  when,  in  fact,  O,  Frank,  how  shall  I 
say  it,  I  am — 

"Speak,  dearest!" 

"  I  am  an  heiress." 

Frank  sprang  to  his  feet  in  amazement. 

"  You — you — dear,  artless  girl  that  you  are — ^you 
an  heiress !  It  can't  be — it  is  impossible  !  and — what 
a  pity !"  he  adds,  aside,  as  one  half  his  airy  castle 
fell  to  the  ground. 

'*Now,  sit  down,  Frank,  and  when  you  have 
heard  my  story,  and  my  motives  for  doing  as  I  have 
done,  you  will,  I  trust,  pardon  the  duplicity  I  have 
been  guilty  of  toward  you." 

And  before  she  had  finished  her  recital  Frank's 
plans  were  formed ;  so,  falling  at  her  feet,  he  poured 
out  his  acknowledgments  for  her  condescension  in 
honoring  with  her  hand  one  so  far  beneath  her,  and 
had  the  satisfaction^unning  dog — of  having  a  pair 
of  white  arms  thrown  around  his  neck,  and  a  sweet 
kiss,  from  sweeter  lips,  pressed  upon  his  brow,  as 
the  generous  girl  assured  him  that  were  her  fortune 
ten  thousand  times  doubled,  she  should  consider  all 
as  dross  compared  with  his  love. 

"  Well,  I  am  fairly  caught,"  quoth  Frank,  in  the 
privacy  of  his  apartment,  "for  I  swore  I  never 
would  marry  an  heiress.  That  was  a  ra.«h  oath- 
let  it  pa.ss.  But  what  a  pity  dear  Ursula  has  money. 
I  wish  to  my  soul  her  father  had  not  left  her  a  cent- 
why  could  not  he  have  endowed  a  hospital.  She  is 
a  dear,  noble  girl,  willing  to  bestow  it  all  upon  one 
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whom  phe  believes  struggling  with  poverty ;  never 
mind,  I  shall  get  the  laugh  on  her  yet." 

At  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  the  vene- 
rable village  pastor  pronounced  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion; and  with  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  the  old 
farmer  and  the  dame,  and  followed  by  the  loving 
eyes  of  Hetty,  the  new  married  pair  bade  farewell 
to  the  !«pot  conf^ecrated  to  so  many  happy  hours. 

A  ride  of  a  few  miles  brought  them  to  the  steam- 
boat ;  and  just  as  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gilded 
the  spires  and  roofs  of  the  city,  the  boat  touched 
the  wharf. 

And  now  Frank's  heart  beat  almost  audibly,  as  he 
thought  how  rapidly  the  moment  was  approaching 
when,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  he  should  lead  his 
lovely  bride  to  his  own  princely  dwelling. 

And  Ursula,  too,  had  never  looked  so  beautiful 
—had  never  fell  so  proud  and  Mbppy ;  proud  to  pre- 
sent her  husband  to  her  good  uncle  and  aunt,  who 
were  waiting  to  welcome  them ;  happy  that  her 
beloved  Frank  would  no  longer  have  to  plod  on 
life's  dull  round  in  poverty  and  loneliness. 

It  certainly  was  happiness  to  be  an  heiress. 

"Ursula,"  said  Frank,  as  the  carriage  rolled 
rapidly  over  the  pavements,  "will  you  do  me  a 
favor  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,  dear  Frank — ^what  is  it  ?" 

•*My  M-ster,  poor  girl,"  replied  Leiand,  in  some 
embarrassment,  "  resides  on  the  route  to  your  resi- 
dence ;  will  you  alight  there  just  for  one  moment, 
that  I  may  have  the  happiness  of  bringing  together 
the  two  dearest  objects  of  my  heart?" 

"  Order  the  carriage  to  stop  when  you  please, 
Frank — ^I,  too,  am  impatient  to  embrace  your  sister," 
replied  the  blushing  Ursula. 

The  carria^^o  soon  turned  into  a  fashionable  street, 
even  at  that  early  hour  brilliant  with  gas  lights. 
Elegant  equipagesrolledpast;  already  lights  streamed, 
and  music  sounded  from  many  splendid  dwellings. 


Soon  the  carriage  drew  up  before  one  even  r.:nJ 
splendid — the  steps  were  let  down— the  door thriJ 
wide  by  a  servant  in  livery,  and,  with  minded  j-rif 
and  tenderness  irradiating  his  fine  countenance-,  ad 
meeting  with  a  smile  her  perplexed  and  won<>ri|j 
glance,  Frank  led  his  fair  bride  into  a  sparioti^  ai 
beautiful  apartment,  taste  and  elegance  perv?  iJ 
all  its  arrangements.  A  young  girl  sprang  fr^'m  i^ 
sofa,  and  came  tripping  to  meet  them.  ! 

* '  My  siiiter  Helen,  dearest  Ursubi.  Helen,  eni*.r»< 
your  sister,  and  welcome  her  to  the  honie  -l.-c  I 
henceforth  to  grace." 

Then  leading  the  agitated  girl  to  a  scat,  he  lirtj 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  saying, 

"Pardon,  pardon,  my  dearest  wife!  I,  t*"-"  ^ 
my  secret.  No  poor  artist  sought  your  X^wtA 
too,  am  the  heir  of  wealth;  I,  too,  sou:. hi  '  •  I 
loved  for  myself  alone.  Say  that  you  forgive  a 
dear  one." 

Ursula  could  not  speak,  but  wept  her  ;•  y  p 
happiness  on  his  bosom. 

Helen  laughs  merrily,  yet  slily  wipe*  a  tear  f:.i 
her  eye,  then  ki>>'ing  them  both,  she  sa>-s, 

"  What  think  you  now  of  the  great  book  of  I  ira 
nature  you  went  forth  to  study,  you  di-^cijr.Te-,*^ 
ones  ?  You  favorites  of  fortune !  ingrates  that  y«^n  1.  .i 
been — you  foolish  pair  of  lovers!  LL*tendearh:  '« 
A.**  the  rich  Frank  Leiand  you  possessed  tl;*-*  *afJ 
attributes  of  goodness  as  did  Frank  Leiand  the  f'-« 
artist!  and  you,  dear  sister,  were  no  less  lovpU  .r 
amiable  as  the  heiress  of  wealth,  than  a<  I  r^ij 
the  little  cap-maker.  See  you  not,  then,  llut  irt 
merit,  whether  it  gilds  the  brow  of  the  rich  is..-  { 
radiates  around  the  poor  man's  patb,  wi!l  fi'  i 
way  to  every  pure  and  virtuous  mind.  Ilot.-t^  ••! 
you  dear  oi^,  look  at  human  nature  with  ii.<.>i 
friendly  eyes,  and  forget  in  the  excellencies  c{  ti 
many  J  the  errors  of  the/rtr. 


NO,    NOT    FORGOTTEN. 
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For  Nature  gives  a  common  lot, 
To  live,  to  love,  to  be  forgot.    Cons. 


No,  not  forgotten ;  there  are  memories  clinging 
Round  every  breast  that  beats  to  hope  and  fear 

In  this  drear  world,  until  the  death's  knell,  ringing, 
Chimes  with  heart-moanings  o'er  the  solemn  bior ; 

Then  come  love's  pilgrims  to  the  sad  shrine,  bringing 
The  choicest  offering  of  the  heart— a  tear. 

No,  not  forgotten :  elM  bowed  down  with  anguish 
Were  the  brave  hearts  that  mingle  in  the  strife. 

Patriot  and  Christian  in  their  toil  would  languish- 
Truth  lie  down-trodden— Error,  then,  stalk  rife 

Over  the  body  she  at  last  could  vanquish — 
So  fond  remembrance  ceased  along  with  life. 


No,  not  forgotten ;  else  the  faithful  beating 
Of  heart  to  genial  heart,  that  beat  again, 

Were  turned  to  throbbings;  and  each  pulse  rept-.tiif 
But  the  sad  echoings  of  pain  to  pain. 

And  the  blest  rapture  of  the  longed  for  meeling. 
Then  be  unsought,  or  would  be  sought  in  vain. 

No,  not  forgotten ;  for  though  fame  may  fail  the*. 
And  love's  fond  beamings  change  to  glance  of  ?i^  '-a 

Though  those  once  trusted  now  may  harsh  asssiil  thee- 
Thy  friend  of  yesterday,  thy  foe  this  mom 

There  is,  who  holds  thee  dear—do  not  bewail  tbcc 
If  His  blest  Book  of  Life  thy  name  adorn. 
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OR    THE    ONLY    DAUGHTER. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Give  her  what  she  wants,"  said  Mr.  Grey  im- 
patiently.   "  How  can  you  let  the  child  cry  so  V* 

"  But,  my  dear,"  expostulated  his  wife,  "  I  am 
afraid  it  will  hurt  her." 

"Nonsense!"  replied  Mr.  Grey,  "it  hurts  her 
more  to  scream  so.  Here,  my  princess  royal,"  he 
contiaued,  "  take  that,  and  keep  quiet,  do" — but 
Pauline's  spirit  was  not  to  be  so  easily  appeased  as 
ihe  impatient  father  imagined,  for  imperiously  spurn- 
ing with  her  tiny  foot  this  proffered  g^ft,  she  screamed 
more  indignantly  than  when  it  had  first  been  refused. 

"  Hey  day,  Pauline,"  said  Mr.  Grey  angrily. 

"My  darling,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Grey,  hastily  ad- 
dressing the  child,  "let  mamma  peel  it  and  put  some 
sugar  on  it.  Come  Pauline,"  she  said,  as  she  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  orange. 

Pauline's  cries  subsided  for  a  moment,  as  appa- 
rently taking  the  matter  in  consideration,  or  else, 
perhaps  only  holding  her  breath  for  a  fresh  burst, 
while  the  tears  hung  in  heavy  drops  on  her  long 
black  laches,  and  her  large  eyes  still  sparkled  with 
excitement. 

"Let  mamma  peel  it  nicely,"  continued  Mrs. 
Grey.    "  Come,  and  we  *11  go  and  get  some  sugar." 

"Yes,  yes,  do,"  said  Mr.  Grey  impatiently. 
"Now  go,  Pauline,  with  your  mother;"  to  which 
the  little  lady  consented,  and,  tears  still  upon  her 
blooming  cheeks,  she  withdrew  with  her  mother, 
leaving  Mr.  Grey  to  the  quiet  possession  of  the  parlor 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his  book. 

And  thus  it  was  generally  with  Pauline.  What 
(be  was  refused  at  first,  she  was  coaxed  to  take  at 
last,  and  between  the  indulgence  of  her  mother  and 
the  impatience  of  her  father,  she  seldom  or  never 
failed  to  have  what  she  wanted. 

A  passionate  determination  to  have  her  own  way 
marked  her  character  perhaps  rather  more  strongly 
than  that  of  most  spoiled  children,  for  nature  had  en- 
dowed her  with  a  strong  will,  which  education  had 
fostered,  as  it  almost  seemed,  with  sedulous  care. 
For  the  fact  was  Mrs.  Grey  dreaded  a  contest  with 
Pauline;  she  screamed  so,  and  Mr.  Grey  got  so 
angry,  sometimes  with  her,  and  sometimes  with  the 
child,  and  altogether  it  was  such  a  time,  that  she  soon 
begun  to  think  it  was  better  not  to  thwart  Pauline, 
^hich  certainly  was  true ;  for  every  contest  ended 
in  a  fresh  victory  on  the  part  of  Pauline,  and  the 
Wter  discomfiture  of  Mrs.  Grey,  and  the  vexation  of 

Mr.  Grey,  who,  more  vexed  at  the  contest  than  the 

defeat,  usually  ^id,  "  Pishaw !  you  do  n't  know  how 

to  manage  that  child."    Thus  Pauline,  an  only  child. 


beautiful,  gifted  and  willful,  idolized  by  both  parents, 
soon  ruled  the  household. 

*'  I II  not  go  to  that  school  any  more,"  said  Pau- 
line indignantly,  as  she  tossed  her  books  down,  the 
second  day  of  her  first  school  experience. 

"  Why  not,  my  love  ?"  asked  her  mother  anxiously. 

"I  don't  like  that  Miss  Cutter,"  said  Pauline,  her 
large  black  eyes  dilating  as  she  spoke,  and  flashing 
with  excitement. 

"You  don't  like  Miss  Cutter,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Grey.    **  Why  do  n't  you  like  Miss  Cutter,  Pauline  ?" 

"  She  put  me  on  a  high  bench  and  said  ^  chut'  to 
me,"  replied  Pauline.  •*  Nobody  shall  say  *chut'  to 
me,  and  I  wont  go  there  again." 

"  You  *ll  go  there  if  your  mother  says  so,  Pauline," 
said  her  father.  But  Pauline  knew  better  than  that, 
and  so  did  Mr.  Grey  for  that  matter ;  but  Mrs.  Grey 
said,  "  well,  we  Ml  see  about  it,  Pauline.  Now  ^o 
and  be  dressed  for  dinner." 

"  I  wont  go  again,"  said  Pauline  with  determina- 
tion, as  she  left  the  room. 

**  I  'm  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Grey  anxiously,  as  the 
child  left  the  room,  "  that  Pauline  has  taken  a  dis- 
like to  Miss  Cuttec  It  was  injudicious  in  her  to  com- 
mence her  school  discipline  so  rigorously,  at  once." 

"Just  like  those  people,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  testily; 
"they  have  tu)  judgment — dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority  they  make  the  most  of  it." 

"  Pauline  is  such  a  peculiar  child,"  continued  Mrs. 
Grey,  (for  all  people  think  their  children  "  peculiar," 
unless  they  have  half  a  dozen  of  them,  and  then  they 
know  belter.  "  Pauline  is  such  a  peculiar  child  that 
I  dislike  driving  her  against  her  feelings.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  thu«,"  she  added,  looking  much  perplexed 
and  embarrassed.    "  I  do  n't  know  what  to  do." 

Fortunately  Pauline  had  a  little  cold  the  next  day, 
or  Mrs.  Grey  imagined  she  had,  and  so  the  question 
of  school  was  dodged  for  a  day  or  two,  during  which, 
however,  Pauline  continued  firm  in  her  determina- 
tion of  not  returning. 

By  the  time  she  had  recovered  past  all  possibility 
of  thinking  she  was  not  quite  as  well  as  usual,  Mrs. 
Grey  had  reasoned  herself  into  thinking,  add  talked 
Mr.  Grey  into  believing,  that  there  was  so  much 
that  was  injurious  in  the  present  mode  of  school  edu- 
cation, that  upon  Jbe  whole  she  would  prefer  keep- 
ing Pauline  at  home.  A  governess,  under  her  own 
eye,  would  do  her  greater  justice  and  bring  her  on 
faster;  and,  above  all,  she  would  escape  the  con- 
tamination of  indiscriminate  contact  with  children  of 
whose  tempers  and  characters  Mrs.  Grey  knew  no- 
thing. 
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She  need  not  have  said  half  as  much  to  convince 
Mr.  Grey,  for  he  was  tired  out  with  the  subject,  and 
ready  to  yield  before  she  was  one  third  through;  but 
she  was  talking  as  much  to  satisfy  herself  that  what 
she  did  was  the  result  of  mature  reflection,  and  not 
to  gratify,  or  rather  pacify  Pauline,  as  to  convince 
Mr.  Grey.  Whether  she  was  able  to  attain  this 
point,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  although  the  capacity 
people  have  for  self  deception  is  amazing.  And  to 
what  perfection  Mrs.  Grey  may  have  reached  in  the 
happy  art,  we  are  not  able  exactly  to  say. 

But  the  governess  was  engaged,  (a  day  governess, 
for  neither  Mr.  Grey  nor  Pauline  could  have  borne 
the  constant  presence  of  even  so  necessary  an  evil,) 
and  under  her  tuition  Pauline  made  rapid  progress  in 
her  studies.  Miss  Burton  soon  finding  that  the  moral 
education  of  her  little  pupil  was  quite  beyond  her 
reach,  Mrs.  Grey  generally  evading  any  disputed 
point  between  them,  and  gently  waiving  what 
authority  should  have  settled,  very  wisely  confined 
herself  to  the  task  Mrs.  Grey  set  before  her,  which 
was  to  give  Pauline  as  much  instruction  and  as  little 
contradiction  as  could  be  combined. 

But  spite  of  some  drawbacks  Pauline  made  won- 
derful progress.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  child  of  uncom- 
mon abilities,  and  every  thing  she  applied  herself  to, 
she  mastered  almost  at  onoe.  Her  understanding 
rapidly  developed,  and  springing  into  girlhood  while 
others  are  yet  looked  upon  almost  as  children,  she 
was  a  daughter  any  parents  might  justly  be  proud  of. 
She  was  singularly  beautiful,  too,  and  no  eye  could 
rest  upon  her  girlish  form  and  speaking  face,  her 
brilliant  eye  and  glowing  cheek,  other  than  with  de- 
light. That  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  watched  her  with 
looks  of  something  hardly  short  of  adoration,  is 
scarce  to  be  wondered  at.  She  was  so  animated,  so 
joyoui*,  so  radiant  with  youth,  health  and  beauty. 
There  seemed  such  an  affluence  of  all  life's  best  gifts, 
which  she  scattered  so  lavishly  aroimd  her,  that  tlie 
very  air  seemed  to  grow  brighter  from  her  presence, 
and  no  one  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her 
influence,  could  escape  the  spell  of  her  joyous 
power. 

To  say  that  as  her  mind  and  person  developed,  she 
quite  outgrew  the  faults  of  her  childhood,  would  be 
rather  hazardous.  'T  is  true,  she  no  longer  stamped 
her  little  foot  and  burst  into  passionate  tears,  as  when 
we  first  made  her  acquaintance,  but  she  bent  her 
pretty  dark  brows,  and  said,  ''  I  must,'*  in  a  tone  that 
Mrs.  Grey  knew  meant,  **  I  will." 

But  then  who  thought  of  disputing  her  wishes? 
Were  they  not  the  main-spring  of  the  whole  concern  ? 
What  else  did  father  or  mother  live  for  ?  Were  not 
her  wishes  their  wishes,  her  pleasure.-*  their  plea- 
sures?   Was  not  she  their  idol— their  all  ? 

If  she  would  only  wrap  up  warmer,  and  put  thicker 
shoes  on  those  little  feet,  Mrs.  Grey  would  have 
asked  nothing  more.  But  she  was  slight,  and  coughed 
sometimes,  end  then  Mr.  Grey  said  she  should  not 
have  ailotvfd  Pauline  to  go  out  in  those  thin  shoes, 
and  charged  her  not  to  permit  it  another  time — ^but 
never  interfered  himself— thus  throwing  all  the  re- 
sponsibility, or  rather  impossibility,  of  making  Pau- 


line mind,  upon  his  wife,  who  indeed  always  got  tui. 
Pauline's  scoldings ;  for  though  Mr.  Grey  might  find 
fault  when  Pauline  was  absent,  one  bright  smile  aed 
brilliant  glance  from  P&uline  present,  was  sure  lu 
dispel  his  displeasure. 

So  Pliitline  had  now  reached  her  seventeenth  year, 
beautiful,  gifted,  high-spirited  and  generous-hearted. 
And  if  willful— why,  even  that  seemed  to  give  a  pro- 
nonci  shade  to  her  character,  that  rather  heightened 
the  brilliancy  of  its  tone. 

"  You  are  going  to  Cecelia  Howard's  wedding  I 
suppose,  Mrs.  Grey,"  said  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  Of  course.  She  is  a  niece  of  my  husband's,  too 
know." 

<'  Yes.  And  P&uline  is  to  be  bridemaid,  I  under- 
stand," continued  the  lady. 

"Well— I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  Mrs. 
Grey,  hesitatingly. 

'*  But  Jdo,"  said  Pauline  in  her  pretty  willful  way. 
"  I  told  Cecelia  that  she  might  depend  on  me." 

Mrs.  Grey  looked  at  her  daughter  without  speak- 
ing, though  she  could  not  but  smile  at  her  animate^ 
face,  while  Mrs.  Graham  said,  "Oh  yes,  why  not, 
Mrs.  Grey?" 

"  Pauline  is  rather  young,"  continued  Mrs.  Gtct. 
"  for  such  things." 

"  True,"  replied  the  other,  "  if  it  were  not  in  the 
connection.    But  family  gi^yety  is  quite  diflerent.-' 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  if  it  were  not  i-j: 
that,  I  should  not  think  of  it." 

"Well,  but  I  am  going,  mamma,"  said  Paulioe, 
"  So  you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  that."  And 
Mrs.  Grey  felt  that  she  might  as  well  at  once.  Sy 
after  a  little  more  talk  about  it,  and  Mr.  Grey'^  5aT- 
ing,  "  Why,  certainly,  I  see  no  objection  to  it— ad 
as  your  cousin  wishes  it,  Pauline — if  your  mother  a 
willing,  I  am,"  it  'was  settled. 

How  beautiful  Pauline  looked  when  she  came 
down  stairs  and  presented  lierself  before  her  deliirLiod 
father,  dressed  for  the  wedding.  It  was  the  fi^^l 
time  he  had  ever  seen  her  in  full  dress;  her  while 
neck  and  round  arms  uncovered,  her  rich  dark  hair 
looking  darker  and  more  sal  inn  y  for  the  wreath  ut' 
pale,  soft,  delicate  roses  that  bound  it — even  the 
little  foot  seeming  more  fairy-like  in  the  small  white 
satin  slipper  that  inclosed  it.  If  her  father  wa5  ac- 
customed to  think  her  peerless  in  the  plain,  high- 
necked  merino  dress  in  which  he  usually  saw  her, 
what  did  he  think  of  her  now,  when  full  dress^,  or 
rather  undressed,  as  she  stood  before  him,  brilliant  in 
the  glow  of  excitement,  and  fairer  and  fresher  than 
even  the  flowers  she  wore  ? 

He  looked  at  her  speechless,  and  when  she  said, 

"  Father,  how  do  you  like  me?"  could  only  k.« 
her  fair  forehead  in  silence. 

There  was  a  reception  after  the  wedding,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  young  bridemaid  excited  no  small 
degree  of  sensation ;  for  Pauline,  having  been  brought 
up  at  home,  was  little  known  by  the  young  people 
of  her  own  age,  and  so  took  society  rather  by  sur- 
prise. 

"Mrs.  Grey,"  said  Mrs.  Livingston,  "the  bride 
has  named  Thursday  evening  for  me.    You  will  do 
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me  the  favor,  therefore,  I  hope,  of  considering  your- 
self and  your  daug^hter  engaged  for  that  ereniog.*' 

"Not  Riuline,  my  dear  madam,'*  aaid  Mre.  Grey. 
"  She  does  not  go  out  this  winter.  She  19  ffo  young 
that  I  hesitated  much  even  letting  her  act  as  bride- 
maid  this  evening." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Grey,"  said  Mre.  Livingston, 
moch  disappointed,  **  pray  reverse  your  decision — 
surely  for  the  bridal  parties  at  least.  I  shall  be  so 
disappointed,  for,"  with  a  smite,  "I  quite  counted  on 
the  presence  of  your  beautiful  daughter  for  the 
brilliancy  of  my  party ;"  and  Pk\uline  approaching 
JQst  then,  she  said,  *<  Pray,  Miss  FHuliBe,  join  your 
petitions  to  mine— I  do  so  want  you  to  come  to  my 
party  for  the  bride." 

"  Why,  mamma,  of  course,"  said  Ptouline.  "  The 
bridemaids  must  attend  the  bride  to  the  parties  given 
for  her— Cecelia  says  so." 

"But,  my  love,"  said  her  motber,  "  you  know  I 
told  Cecelia  when  I  consented  to  your  being  bride- 
maid,  that  you  were  not  going  out." 

*'  Not  generally— no;  but  just  to  the  bridal  parties, 
mamma.  Oh,  I  must"— and  there  was  the  little 
ominous  bend  of  the  brows  at  the  words  "  I  must," 
when  Mr.  Grey  coming  up,  ber  mother,  glad  in  her 
tmn  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  him,  said, 
"Well,  ask  your  father;  see  what  he  says." 
"What  is  it,  Pauline?"  said  Mr.  Grey, smiling 
aaaent  before  she  had  spoken. 

"May  I  not,  papa,  attend  the  bridal  parties  with 
the  rest  of  the  bridemaids,"  she  said,  half  pouting. 
"Cecelia  says  it  will  spoil  the  bridal  cotillion  if  I 
am  absent;  and  then-~oh,  papa,  I  must,"  she  con- 
tiaued,  in  a  tone  of  such  earnest  entreaty,  entreaty 
that  seemed  to  admit  of  no  refusal,  that  he  smiled  as 
be  said, 
"  Well,  if  you  must^  I  suppose  you  must." 
"Then  I  may,  papa!"  she  exclaimed,  her  dark 
eyes  dilating  in  their  peculiar  way  when  any  thing 
particularly  delighted  or  excited  her.  "  Now,  mam- 
ma!" turning  triumphantly  to  her  mother,  *'papa 
says  I  may.  Yes,  Mrs.  Livingston,  mamma  tmll 
come,  and  I  too— hey,  mamma!"  and  Mrs.  Grey 
smiled  her  assent— and  she  and  Pauline  were  in  for 
the  rest  of  the  wedding  gayeties. 

C«  n^est  qu€  U  premier  ptu  qui  eoute.  Party 
followed  party,  and  Mrs.  Grey  forgot  to  ask,  or 
Bauline  to  care,  whether  they  were  bridal  parties  or 
Dot,  for  Pauline  was  fairly  lanched.  And  what  a 
sensation  she  excited — so  young — so  brilliant — so 
beauiiful.  Mr.  Grey,  too,  a  man  of  handsome  for- 
tone,  and  Pauline  an  only  daughter.  There 's  a  sort 
of  charm  in  that,  too,  to  young  men*B  imaginations. 
It  seems  to  make  a  girl  more  like  a  rare  exotic,  some- 
thing of  which  there  are  few  of  the  kind.  And 
Fanline  was  a  belle  of  the  most  decided  stamp;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey's  heads  were  more  turned  than 
was  hers  by  the  admiration  she  excited. 

CHAPTER  IL 

People  may  talk  about  young  girls*  heads  being 
lurned,  but  for  my  part,  I  think  there  are  no  heads 


so  easily  turned  as  old  ones.  Vanity,  when  it  is 
fresh,  like  wine,  is  not  as  strong  and  intoxicating  as 
when  it  grows  old. 

Pauline  enjoyed  her  triumphs  like  a  girl,  in  all  the 
effervescence  of  youthful  spirits,  thinking  leas  of  her 
beauty  and  more  of  her  pleasure  than  her  mother, 
who  sat  and  followed  her  with  her  eyes,  watching 
every  movement,  and  absorbed  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  other  perception,  in  the  surpassing 
loveliness  of  her  daughter,  and  the  admiration  that 
flashed  from  every  eye  that  turned  upon  her.  And 
let  not  wise  ones  say  that  this  was  folly,  and  Mrs. 
Grey  a  weak  woman  for  yielding  to  it,  for  it  is 
human  nature,  which  is  too  strong  to  be  ruled  by 
saws,  be  they  ever  so  wise.  The  heart  will  spring 
to  beauty,  be  it  where  it  may,  and  no  human  being 
alive  to  poetry,  can  view  God's  fairest  creation  in 
its  full  perfection,  and  not  feel  a  throb  of  pleasme. 
It  is  not  wisdom,  but  an  absence  of  ideality,  of  taste, 
of  the  highest  of  perceptions,  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
that  can  let  any  one  look  unmoved  upon  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman.  Who  would  not  blush  for 
themselves,  and  deny  that  they  had  walked  through 
the  halls  of  the  Vatican  withotit  delight?  And  win 
the  same  person  rave  about  the  sculptured  marble, 
and  yet  gaze  coldly  on  the  living,  breathing  model  ? 
No!  and  if  it  is  high  treason  not  to  worship  the  one, 
it  is  false  to  htmian  nature  not  to  love  the  other ;  and 
the  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  affects  to  under- 
value beauty,  only  proclaims  the  want  in  their  own 
mental  constitution.  To  be  without  an  eye  for 
beauty,  is  as  to  be  without  an  ear  for  music,  to  be 
wanting  in  the  refinement  of  the  higher  and  more 
delicate  organization  of  our  nature. 

Mr.  Grey  was  not  a  man  who  tisually  took  much 
pleasure  in  society,  but  his  grave  face  lighted  up  as 
with  a  glance  of  sunshine,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  beautiful  child,  as  the  crowd  opened  from 
time  to  time  on  the  dancers  in  the  thronged  rooms, 
where,  night  after  night,  he  was  now  condemned  to 
pass  his  evenings ;  and  when  he  approached  her  to 
tell  her  that  the  carriage  was  waiting,  and  her 
mother  had  sent  to  summon  her  to  her  side,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  smiles  when  the  young  men  crowded 
round  to  remind  Pauline,  one  of  a  waltz,  another  of 
a  polka,  and  pleading  with  Mr.  Grey  for  more  engage- 
mento  than  she  could  have  fulfilled  if  they  had  staid 
all  night ;  and  his  paternal  pride  had  its  share  of 
gratification  in  the  homage  thai  even  his  presence 
could  scarcely  restrain. 

Among  the  group  of  idlers  ever  hovering  round 
Pauline,  was  one  who  scarcely  leA  her  side,  a  Mr.  . 
Wentworth,  a  young  man,  and  rather  good  looking. 
He  seemed  mightily  taken  with  Pauline,  and  she 
smiled  her  brightest  when  she  turned  to  him— but 
that  she  did  when  any  one  spoke  to  her — ^for  she  was 
in  such  a  gale  of  spirits,  she  smiled  on  all  who  crossed 
her  path. 

"Who  is  that  young  gentleman  dancing  with  your 
daughter,  Mrs.  Grey?"  asked  a  lady. 

"  I  do  n't  know  any  thing  about  him  but  his  name, 
which  is  Wentworth,"  replied  Mrs.  Grey.  "  Mrs. 
Henderson  introduced  him  to  me  at  her  own  house. 
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and  I  introduced  him  to  Pauline.  That  *«  all  I  know 
about  him." 

"Then  I  should  say,"  replied  the  other,  smiling, 
"  that  it  was  time  you  knew  something  more,  for  he 
has  evidently  lost  his  heart  to  your  daughter." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Grey, 
smiling  in  her  turn,  but  carelessly,  as  if  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  much  consequence  if  Pauline  did  break  a 
few  hearts  more  or  less. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  his  admiration,"  con- 
tinued the  lady;  "so  I  warn  you  in  time,  Mrs. 
Grey." 

Mrs.  Grey  only  smiled  again.  She  did  not  think 
the  warning  worth  much.  Mr.  Went  worth  might  be 
in  love  with  Pauline— she  dared  say  he  was— indeed, 
she  had  no  doubt  of  it.  But  what  then?  She  could 
not  be  responsible  for  all  the  young  men  who  fell  in 
love  with  Pauline.  It  was  very  natural ;  and,  to  tell 
the  honest  truth,  it  rather  pleased  Mrs.  Grey  to  see 
it.  Not  that  she  had  the  most  distant  idea  that 
Pauline  could  ever  feel  any  interest  in  any  of  the 
young  men  she  with  such  quiet  complacency  thought 
hopelessly  in  love  with  her ;  but  poor  human  nature 
is  never  weaker  than  on  such  subjects,  and  mothers 
look  on  amused,  and  may  be,  indignant  with  other 
mothers  for  allowing  such  things,  till  it  comes  to 
their  turn,  and  then  maternal  vanity  speaks  louder 
than  worldly  wisdom,  or  any  thing  else;  and  so  Mrs. 
Grey  saw  Mr.  Wentworth's  devotions  with  a  quiet 
smile,  and  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  any 
questions  about  him.  "  He  would  not  do,"  she  saw 
that  at  a  glance.  As  to  what  would,  or  who  would, 
she  had  not  yet  made  up  her  mind;  but  as  Mr. 
Wentworth's  pretensions  did  not  seem  of  any  decided 
stamp  at  all,  she  never  thought  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  his  being  dangerous. 

"  I  wonder  Mrs.  Grey  allows  that  young  Went- 
worth  to  be  so  attentive  to  her  daughter,"  Mrs. 
Remson  said.  "  He  *s  a  dissipated  young  man, 
they  say." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  wild  fellow.  Went  worth,  so 
much  with  that  young  beauty.  Miss  Grey,"  said 
another. 

"  Yes,  I  am  surprised  at  her  parents  encouraging 
it,"  said  a  third,  "  for  they  must  see  it." 

"What  kind  of  a  young  man  is  he?"  asked  Mrs. 
Graham. 

"  One  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  attentive  to  a 
daughter  of  mine,"  replied  a  gentleman;  but  none  of 
this  reached  Mrs.  Grey's  ears.  No  one  told  her  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  wild  or  dissipated.  He  was  too 
attentive,  and  they  might  get  themselves  in  trouble, 
and  be  obliged  to  give  authority,  &c.,  for  what  they 
said— and  what  authority  had  they?  a  rumor — a 
vague  report— «n  impression.  Who  knew,  or  ever 
knows,  any  thing  more  positive  about  a  young  man, 
except,  indeed,  young  men— and  they  do  n't  choose 
to  tell. 

And  90  the  thing  went  on,  and  people  talked,  and 
wondered,  and  found  fault,  and  everybody  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grey,  whom  it  most  concerned,  knew  a 
great  deal ;  and  they,  though  they  had  eyes,  saw  not; 
and  ears  had  they,  but  heard  not ;  and  understandings, 


and  heeded  not— deaf  and  blind,  as  paraots  alwayi 
are,  until  too  late. 

The  thunderboh  fell  at  last,  however.  Mr.  Wem- 
worth,  in  form,  asked  Mr.  Grey's  coDsent  to  addres 
Pauline,  which  Mr.  Grey  very  decidedly  refused, 
looking  upon  the  young  man  as  vexy  presimiptuoi» 
even  to  ask  it;  whereupon  Mr.  Wentworth  in- 
formed the  father  that  he  was  authorised  by  iiis 
daughter  to  address  him  on  the  subject,  and  ber  hap- 
piness being  involved  as  well  as  his  own,  be  trusted 
Mr.  Grey  would  re-consider  his  proposal,  and  incline 
more  favorably  to  his  suit. 

Amajtement  was  Mr.  Grey's  only  feeling  on  fir&t 
hearing  this  announcement.  He  could  ecarcely  be- 
lieve his  ears,  much  less  take  in  the  Bubject-matter 
in  all  its  bearings. 

Again,  however,  he  refused  his  consent,  and  for- 
bade Mr.  Wentworth  to  think  of  his  daughter. 

He  immedfately  conununicated  the  conversalion 
to  his  wife,  who  was  not  less  surprised  than  himself, 
but  who  relieved  him  excessively  by  saying  at  once 
that  there  must  be  some  misunderstanding  on  the 
young  man's  part,  for  Pauline,  she  knew,  took  no 
interest  in  him  whatever.  That  is,  Mrs.  Grey  look 
it  for  granted  that  Pauline  must  see  him  with  her 
eyes,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  for  the  fact 

She  went  at  once  to  Pauline's  room,  where  she 
found  her  lying  on  the  sofa,  a  book  open  in  ber  hand, 
but  evidently  lost  in  a  world  of  dreamy  and  plea^aai 
revery.  With  very  little  circumlocution,  for  Mrs. 
Grey  was  too  much  excited  to  choose  her  words 
carefully,  she  repeated  to  Ptiuline  her  conversalioa 
with  her  father;  whereupon  Pauline  rose,  sod 
silting  up,  her  color  changing,  but  her  eye  clear  and 
bright,  said, 

"  Surely,  mother,  you  knew  it  all." 

"  Knew  what,  Pauline  ?" 

"  That  Mr.  Wentworth  vtes  attached  to  me,  aod 
that  I— I—" 

"  Surely,  Pauline,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Grey,  hastily, 
"  you  are  not  interested  in  him." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Pauline,  roused  by  her  mother'* 
tone  and  manner  to  something  of  her  old  spirit,  and 
looking  at  her  fully  and  dearly,  all  diffidence  hariog 
now  vanished  in  the  opposition  she  saw  before 
her,  "lam— I  love  him,  love  him  with  my  whole 
soul." 

"  Pauline,  my  child,  are  you  mad !"  almost 
shrieked  Mrs.  Grey,  shocked  almost  past  the  power 
of  endurance  by  her  daughter's  tones  and  words. 

"Jam  not  mad,  no  mother,"  said  Pauline,  with 
an  emphasis,  as  if  she  thought  her  mother  might  be. 
"And  why  do  you  speak  thus  to  me?  You  intro- 
duced Mr.  Wentworth  yourself  to  me;  you  first 
invited  him  here — and  why,  mother,  do  you  affect 
this  surprise  now?"  and  Pauline's  color  deepened, 
and  her  voice  quivered  as  she  thought,  with  a  sense 
of  her  mother's  inconsistency  and  injustice. 

"/introduced  him  to  you,  Pauline!  Yes,  I  be- 
lieve I  did— but  what  of  that  ?  Do  you  suppose— no, 
Pauline,  you  are  a  girl  of  too  much  sense  to  suppose 
that  I  must  be  willing  you  should  marry  every  mas 
I  introduce  or  invite  to  the  house." 
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"  What  are  your  objectiona  to  Mr.  Wenlworth?" 
asked  Pauline,  firmly. 

"My  objections,  Pauline!  My  child,  you  drive 
me  almost  mad!"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  her  daughter's 
manner  forcing  on  her  more  and  more  the  conviction 
of  the  earnestness  of  hef  present  fancy — ^for  Mrs. 
Grey  could  not  think  it  more.  "Why,  Pauline,  I 
have  every  objection  to  him.  What  preteusicms  has 
be  that  should  entitle  him  to  dream  of  you,  Pauline^ 
You,  my  child,  with  your  talents  and  beauty,  and 
acquirements,  are  not  surely  going  ta  throw  yourself 
away  upon  this  young  man,  who  is  every  way 
inferior  to  you." 

"Mother,"  saM  Pauline,  with  energy,  "you 
don't  know  him." 

Mrs.  Grey  was  silenced.  She  did  not  know  him. 
There  was  that  in  his  countenance,  air,  and  manner, 
although  what  might  be  called  rather  a  handsome 
youDg  man,  that  is  unmistakable  to  a  practiced 
eye— traces  of  a  common  mind,  a  something  that 
had  satisfied  Mrs.  Grey  "he  would  not  do,"  when 
she  had  dismissed  him  from  her  mind.  But  what 
had  she  to  say  to  Pauline  now  ? 

She  talked  of  her  disappointment— of  her  hopes — 
her  expectations ;  but  Pauline  said  she  was  not  am- 
bitious, and  wanted  none  of  these  things. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  In  despair.  Pauline  grew  more 
and  more  resolute.  Her  eye  fiashed,  and  her  color 
rose,  and  the  brow  was  bent,  as  when  she  was  a 
child.  She  and  her  mother  talked  long,  and  even 
warmly ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  returned  to  her  husband, 
leaving  Pauline  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

Mr.  Grey  was  much  disturbed  by  what  his  wife 
told  him;  but  still,  though  agitated,  he  was  not  as 
distressed  as  she  was.  The  thing  must  not  and 
should  not  be— there  he  was  firm — though  he  was 
pained,  exceedingly  pained,  that  Pauline  should  be 
unhappy  about  it. 

He  looked  upon  her  grief  as  of  course  a  temporary 
feeling,  but  still,  even  for  her  temporary  sorrow  ho 
grieved  exceedingly. 

He  wrote  that  evening  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  desiring 
him  to  discontinue  his  visits,  as  hb  could  not  sanction 
his  attachment,  nor  consent  to  a  continuance  of  his 
attentions. 

The  letter  wafl  dispatched,  and  both  parents  felt 


better  for  the  step.  They  considered  the  thing  as 
finally  at  an  end;  and  though  Pauline  might  rebel  a 
little  at  not  having  been  consulted;  yet  it  was  done, 
and  they  seemed  to  think  it  could  not  be  undone. 

Much  they  knew  about  the  matter.  A  letter  from 
the  young  lover  to  Pauline  herself,  blew  all  these 
wise  conclusions  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

She  protested— «nd  with  some  show  of  reason — 
that  her  father  and  mother  had  no  right  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Wentworth  in  this  summary  way;  that  they  had 
encouraged — certainly  permitted  his  attentions ;  that 
her  mother  had  introduced  him  herself— for  she 
harped  upon  that  string— and  she  poured  forth  such 
a  torrent  of  words  and  tears  at  the  same  time,  that 
Mr.  Grey  finally  said, 

'*  Well,  Pauline,  to  satisfy  you,  I  will  make  in- 
quiries relative  to  Mr.  Wentworth's  character  and 
standing,  and  should  the  report  be  favorable,  and 
your  attachment  lasting,  I  do  not  know  that  we 
should  have  any  right  to  refuse  our  consent,  although 
it 's  not  a  match,  my  child,  that  we  can  like.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  Pauline,  should  I  find  him  un- 
worthy of  you,  as  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  he  is,  you, 
on  your  part,  must  submit  to  what  is  inevitable,  for 
I  never  will  give  my  consent  to  your  marrying  a 
man  whose  character  is  not  irreproachable." 

Partially  appeased,  Pauline  retired  to  her  room, 
where  Mrs.  Grey  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  trying 
to  convince  I^uline  that  even  if  Mr.  Wentworth 
were  respectable  in  point  of  character,  he  was  not 
in  mind,  manner,  or  appearance,  at  all  her  equal. 
That,  in  fact,  he  was  a  very  common  sort  of  a  person, 
which  was  the  truth;  but  strange  though  the  fact 
might  be,  and  there  was  no  more  accounting  for  it 
than  denying  il,  Pauline  was  desperately  in  love 
with  this  very  same  very  common  young  man ;  and 
talk  as  Mrs.  Grey  would,  she  could  not  change  her 
feelings,  or  make  her  see  him  with  her  eyes. 

She  could  only  wait  the  result  of  Mr.  Grey's 
investigations ;  and  most  devoutly  she  hoped  they 
might  prove  unfavorable.  The  idea  of  his  being  re- 
spectable enough  for  them  to  be  forced  to  a  consent, 
drove  her  almost  wild.  Was  this,  then,  to  be  the 
end  of  all  her  visions  for  her  beautiful  Pauline ! 

She  could  only  trust  to  his  being  a  scamp  as  her 
only  hope  of  escape.  [Coneltuion  in  our  next. 
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Whxs  as  oar  good  ahip  coarts  the  gale, 
To  swim  once  more  the  ocean, 

The  lessening  land  wakes  in  my  heart 
A  and  bat  sweet  emotion : 

For,  though  I  love  the  broad  blae  sea, 
My  heart  >s  still  trae  to  thee,  my  lore, 
My  heart  >■  still  tnie  to  thee  ! 

And  when,  far  out  upon  the  main, 
We  plough  the  midnight  billow, 
I  gaze  upon  the  stars,  that  shine 
And  smile  above  thy  pillow. 
20* 


And  though  far  out  upon  the  sea, 
My  heart 's  still  true  to  thee,  my  love. 
My  heart 's  still  true  to  thee ! 

But  when  as  homeward  bound  we  speed, 

The  swift  sea-bird  outflying. 
With  throbbing  heart  I  wateh  the  land, 

Its  blue  hills  far  descrying ; 
Impatient,  now,  to  leave  the  sea, 

And  fold  thee  to  my  heart,  my  love  I 
My  heart 's  still  true  to  thee ! 


THE    PORTRAIT    OF    GEN.    SCOTT. 


Tuis  plate  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  admi- 
rable and  faithful  specimens  of  portraiture  ever  pre- 
sented, through  the  press,  to  the  public.  We  know 
that  it  is  derived  from  sources  to  be  relied  upon ;  and 
the  reputation  of  the  eminent  artist  who  has  executed 
it  is  evidence  that,  with  such  ample  materials,  his 
task  could  not  have  been  illy  performed. 

The  events  connected  with  the  present  war  have 
excited  so  high  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Gen.  Scott,  that  the  country  has  been 
flooded  with  biographies  good,  bed,  and  indifferent. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  desirable  that  we  should 
enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  events  of  a  public 
career  long  and  eventful,  and  every  result  of  which 
has  been  honorable  to  the  country. 

^en.  Scott  was  born  in  1786,  in  Virginia.  He  was 
educated,,  for  a  time,  at  William  an4  Mary  College, 
and  pursued  the  study  of  the  law,  until  military  pro- 
pensities separated  him  from  his  profession.  In  1808, 
Jefferson  appointed  him  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States ;  in  1812  he  received  the  commission  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  took  post  on  the  Canada 
frontier.  In  October  of  that  year  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Queenstown 
Heights.  His  courage  was  manifested  by  the  most 
extraordinary  daring  throughout  the  entire  and  un- 
equal contest ;  but  his  small  force  was  compelled  to 
surrender  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  whole  afiair 
reflected  credit  upon  his  diminutive  force,  and  upon 
the  young  hero  who  led  t  hem.  His  imprisonment  was 
not  without  dangers  that  afforded  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  lofty  courage  and  chivalrous  humanity. 

Having  been  exchanged  in  May,  1813,  he  rejoined 
the  army  on  the  frontier  as  adjutant-general.  He  led 
the  advanced  guard,  or  forlorn  hope,  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  (Jeorge,  displaying  extraordinary  gallantry, 
and,  though  wounded,  was  the  first  to  enter,  and 
raise  the  American  flag.  ^His  conduct  upon  this 
occasion  elicited  the  highest  praise.  In  July  of  the 
same  year,  Scott  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
double  regiment.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  all 
the  subsequent  efforts  of  that  and  the  following  cam- 
paign, and  in  the  intervals  of  service,  was  employed 
in  instructing  the  officers  in  their  duties,  and  in  drilling 
the  recruits.  His  eminent  services  secured  him,  in 
March,  1814,  the  rank  of  brigadier  general— «md  he 
joined  General  Brown,  then  marching  to  the  Niagara 
frontier.  On  the  3d  of  July,  Scott  leading  the  van, 
the  Americans  crossed  the  river,  and  captured  Fort 
Erie.  On  the  4lh  he  moved  toward  Chippewa,  in 
advance  of  the  army,  driving  the  British  before  him. 
The  5th  witnessed  the  severe  and  well-contested 
battle  of  Chippewa.  This  battle  was  fought  within 
hearing  of  the  roar  of  Niagara,  silenced  for  a  time, 
as  was  the  earthquake  at  Canns,  by  the  stormier 
passions  of  human  conflict.  It  was  a  contest  between 
divided  brethren  of  the  same  gallant  race;  the  advan- 
tages in  the  battle  were  all  against  our  country;  the 
glories  in  the  res  ult  were  all  ^n  th  her.   Ci  rcumstances 


rendered,  in  the  absence  of  Gen.  Brown,  Soott,  tk 
hero  of  the  field ;  and  profound  has  been  and  is  tk 
gratitude  that  rewards  him. 

The  25th  of  the  same  month  witnessed  the  still 
more  memorable  conflict  of  Niagara.  It  is  do(  oar 
purpose  to  describe  the  battle ;  suffice  it  to  say  thai 
it  was  a  contest  between  warriors  worthy  of  e^k 
other's  steel.  Each  army,  and  the  flower  of  the 
British  veterans  were  present,  struggled  for  muy 
hours,  and  foremost  in  every  taring  was  foood 
Gren.  Scott.  We  need  not  tell  the  American  reader 
that  we  triumphed;  but  Scott,  though  upon  the  fidd 
throughout  the  fight,  and  then,  as  always,  in  advance. 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  was  wounded  in 
the  side,  and  at  length  disabled  by  a  musket-btil 
through  the  shoulder.  AAer  a  doubtful  and  tedious 
illness  he  recovered.  He  received  from  Congress, 
from  the  suite  legislatures,  and  from  the  people,  tk 
amplest  evidences  of  gratitude  and  admiration. 

After  the  close  of  the  war.  Gen.  Scott  visited  Eu- 
rope,  by  order  of  government,  upon  public  busioess; 
and  on  his  return  took  command  of  the  seaboerd. 
From  this  time  till  the  Black  Hawk  War  noUiiDg  d 
public  interest  occurred  to  demand  his  services.  He 
embarked  with  a  thousand  Uoops  to  participate  is 
that  war,  in  July  of  1832;  but  his  operations  were 
checked  by  the  cholera.  The  pestilence  smote  his 
army,  and  he  did  not  reach  the  field  before  the  var 
was  closed.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  pe$tiieoc« 
he  perfonned  in  his  army  every  duty  among  the  sick 
that  could  be  expected  fiom  a  brave,  humane,  sod 
good  man,  winning,  and  worthy  the  title,  of  tbe 
warrior  of  humanity.  He  afterward  acted  promi- 
nently in  effecting  the  pacification  of  the  WBrring 
tribes  of  the  North  West,  and  received  the  official 
commendation  of  Secretary  Cass. 

Gen.  Scott  was  ordered  the  same  year  to  the 
Southern  Department ;  and  during  the  nullificaiioo 
excitement,  is  said  to  have  acted,  under  his  orders, 
with  great  energy  and  prudence.  In  1836  he  wa< 
ordered  to  Florida,  to  command  the  army  engaged 
against  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles.  He  spared  no 
effort,  and  manifested  much  of  enterprise  and  energy; 
but  circumstances,  which  no  skill  could  have  sur- 
mounted, rendered  his  exertions  ineflectuai.  His 
failure  was  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  court 
martial,  and  he  was  by  the  court  not  merely  &^ 
quitted,  but  applauded.  In  1837,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  northern  frontier,  to  meet  and  avert  the  evil 
effects  of  the  Canadian  rebellion.  It  is  admitted. 
that  his  efforts  were  vigorous,  wise,  and  successful, 
and  manifested  great  energy  and  prudence.  In  1$^, 
Gen.  Scott  was  intrusted  by  the  government  with  the 
removal  to  the  West  of  the  Cherokeea.  This  duty 
was  performed  with  great  humanity  and  ability, 
and  elicited  strong  expressions  of  gratitude  from 
them,  and  of  praise  from  the  country. 

From  this  duty,  completed,  he  was  called  to  the 
northern  frontier.   His  course  there  was  conciliator}* 
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Historical  and  SeUu  Memoiri  of  the  Emprtss  Jostpkinef 
{Marie  Rose  Tacher  de  la  Pagene^)  First  Wife  of  No- 
polfon  Bonaparte.  By  Wile.  M.  A.  Le  Normandy 
Authoress  "  Des  Souvenirs  ProphetiqueSj"  fe.  Translated 
from  the  Fhneh  by  Jaeob  M.  Howard,  Esq.  Philmda, : 
Carey  f  Hart. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  work  is  made  up  of  the  ao- 
Mont  given  hj  Josephine  herself  of  the  events  of  her  life ; 
ind  that  part  contribated  by  MMle.  Le  Normand,  completes 
1  biography  of  the  gifted,  the  fortunate  and  unfortunate 
ineen  of  Napoleon.  The  Memoirs  of  Josephine  sparkle 
iriih  French  sprightliness,  and  abound  with  French  senti- 
ment. Her  style  is  eminently  graceful,  and  the  turn  of 
tboDgfat  such  as  we  would  expect  from  the  most  accom- 
;)Ii«hed  and  fascinating  woman  of  her  times.  The  narra- 
iJTc  B  neither  very  copious  nor  very  regular ;  but  all  that 
*  told  is  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  abounds  in  domestic 
uttctlotes  of  the  great  usurper,  and  reports  conversations 
between  him  and  his  wife,  in  which,  by  the  way,  her 
jpecches  rival,  in  prolixity,  those  given  us  by  Livy.  Many 
>f  her  views  of  Bonaparte  and  herself  are  novel  and 
ttriking,  and  calculated,  if  relied  upon,  to  change  opinions 
low  generally  entertained  as  truths.  In  relation  to  herself, 
^er  tone  is  one  of  almost  unvarying  self-eulogium ;  and  the 
uniable  and  excellent  qualities  which  she  is  known  to  have 
posessed  need  no  better  chronicler.  She  was  of  the  opinion 
thai  her  abilities  and  services,  which  were  eminent  and 
varioas,  secured  Napoleon's  advancement  at  every  step  of 
his  rapid  career  from  obscurity  to  the  imperial  throne ;  and 
that  the  loss  of  her  influence  and  counsels  was  the  neces- 
sary harbinger  of  his  downfall. 

For  the  movements  that  secured  him  the  First  Consnl- 
ihip,  she  claims  almost  exclusive  credit.  That  she  was  an 
artful  politician,  and  used,  with  great  effect,  the  graces  of 
mind,  manner,  and  person,  with  which  she  was  singularly 
endowed,  to  promote  the  interests  of  her  husband,  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  mighty  genius 
ever  leaned  for  support  upon  the  political  skill  and  counsel 
of  a  woman— even  though  that  woman  were  Josephine. 
She,  like  her  wonderful  husband,  seems  to  have  cherished 
I  superstitious  reliance  upon  destiny — a  weakness  singu- 
larly inconsistent  with  their  general  character.  The  story 
of  the  early  prediction  that  she  would  become  a  queen  is 
given  with  an  amusing  simplicity  and  earnestness.  The 
prophecy  is  as  follows : 

''  Yon  will  be  married  to  a  man  of  a  fair  complexion, 
destined  to  be  the  husband  of  another  of  your  family.  Tiie 
young  lady  whose  place  you  are  called  to  fill,  will  not  live 
long.  A  young  Creole,  whom  you  love,  does  not  cease  to 
think  of  you ;  you  will  never  marry  him,  and  will  make 
mill  attempts  to  save  his  life ;  but  his  end  will  be  unhappy. 
Your  star  promises  you  two  marriages.  Your  first  husband 
will  be  a  man  born  in  Martinique,  but  he  will  reside  in 
Europe  and  wear  a  sword  j  he  will  enjoy  some  moments 
of  good  fortune.  A  sad  legnl  proceeding  will  separate  you 
from  bim,  and  after  many  great  troubles,  which  are  to  befall 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  he  will  perish  tragically,  and 
leave  you  a  widow  with  two  helpless  children.  Your 
swond  husband  will  be  of  an  olive  complexion,  of  Euro- 
pean birth  ;  without  fortune,  yet  he  will  become  famous ; 
he  will  fill  ihe  world  with  his  glory,  and  will  subject  a 
great  many  notions  to  his  power.  You  will  then  become 
an  nninent  teoman,  and  possess  n  supreme  dignity  j  but 


many  people  will  forget  yonr  kindnesses.  After  having 
astonished  the  world,  you  vnll  die  miserable.  The  country 
in  which  what  I  foretell  must  happen,  forms  a  part  of 
Celtic  Gaul ;  and  more  than  once,  in  the  midst  of  your 
prosperity,  you  will  regret  the  happy  and  peaceful  life 
yon  led  in  the  colony.  At  the  moment  you  shall  quit 
it,  (but  not  forever,)  a  prodigy  will  appear  in  the  air ,' 
— this  will  be  the  first  harbinger  of  your  astonishing 
destiny." 

Any  fortune-teller  might  tell,  and  no  doubt,  if  she  thought 
it  would  flatter,  would  tell,  a  beautiful  young  girl  that  her 
destiny  waa  to  be  a  queen ;  but  there  is  in  this  prediction 
a  minuteness  of  detail,  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  accidental  coincidence.  It  is  a  brief  history  of 
her  life.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  an  ignorant 
old  mulatto  woman  was  gifted  by  divine  Providence  with 
supernatural  power,  constituted  a  second  Witch  of  Endor, 
and  able  by  "  examining  the  ball  of  Josephine's  left  thumb 
with  great  attention,"  to  discover  the  minute  particulars 
of  her  future  life,  we  must  discredit  the  absurdity.  A  pre- 
diction believed  sometimes  effects  its  own  fulfillment  { 
and  Josephine,  whose  ambition  seems  to  have  been  most 
ardent,  may  have  been  inspired  with  romantic  hopes  by 
the  foolish  promise  of  an  ignorant  impostor,  that  she  would 
rise  to  great  eminence,  and  have  been  stimulated  to  greater 
exertions  to  realize  those  hopes.  This  may  have  urged 
her  to  intimacy  with  the  corrupt  and  immoral  Directory, 
with  whom  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  favorite,*  may  have  secured 'her  marriage 
to  a  very  young  and  ardent  man,  who  all  believed  must 
rise  to  eminence;  and  may  have  even  induced  her  to 
excite  her  husband  to  the  policy  which  secured  a  crown. 
But  to  believe  that  a  prediction,  giving  all  the  leading 
events  of  the  lives  of  several  different  persons,  and  th98e 
persons  actors  in  scenes  so  wonderful,  would  be  a  folly 
equally  weak  and  blasphemous.  The  same  superstition  is 
frequently  betrayed  in  these  volumes;  and  we  have  as 
many  dreams  and  portents  as  ever  disturbed  the  sleeping 
and  waking  hours  of  the  wife  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
Caliphurnia. 

The  pages  of  these  memoirs  afford  us  the  harshest  and 
most  repulsive  views  of  Napoleon's  character  that  wo 
have  yet  seen.  His  affectionate  consort  was  undoubtedly 
discerning,  and  used  her  keenness  of  perception  with  pro- 
per diligence  to  discover  all  her  husband's  faults.  We 
have  never  shared  in  the  excessive  and  extraordinary  ad- 
miration with  which  the  character  of  this  man-hater  and 
earth-spoiler  is  regarded  in  this  land  of  liberty;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  portraiture  before  us  would  be  deemed 
unjust  coming  from  his  foes,  and  is  at  least  singular  when 
traced  by  the  hand  of  the  affectionate  and  gentle  Josephine. 
The  praise  awarded  him  is  cold,  formal  and  stinted  ;  but 
the  censure  is  interjected  among  her  details  with  a  free- 
dom that  we  could  not  have  anticipated.  That  she  should 
have  resented  bis  heartless  repudiation  of  the  companion 
of  all  his  struggles  and  fortunes,  is  natural,  and  perhaps 
just ;  but  that  she  should  have  revenged  the  wrong,  if  in- 
deed that  be  the  motive,  by  depreciating  him  seems  out  of 
character  with  the  Josephine  of  our  imaginations.  She  de- 
scribes him  as  vain,  cruel,  often  weak,  and  at  times  ab- 
jectly cowardly.  She  dwells  with  great  fullness  upon  his 
crimes,  and  passes  rapidly  and  coldly  over  the  many  great 
and  good  things  he  achieved  for  France.  In  some  instances 
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positive  misrepreaentatioas  ore  resorted  to,  calculated  to 
blacken  his  character.  Thus,  in  relation  to  the  disaster  at 
the  bridge  on  the  Elster,  she  says : 

"  I  likewise  learned  that  my  husband  has  passed  the  only 
bridge  by  which  he  ooald  make  good  his  retreat ;  but  in 
order  to  prevent  pursuit  by  the  foreign  army,  he  had  or- 
dered it  to  be  blown  up  at  the  very  moment  it  was  covered 
with  thousands  of  Frenchmen,  who  were  endeavoring  to 
fly.  By  means  of  this  murderous  nutnauvn  he  abandoned 
a  part  of  his  army  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.*' 

Now  this  is  a  most  inhuman  calumny,  and  one  that 
sounds  strangely  coming  from  a  French  woman,  and 
that  woman  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Napoleon. 
Bonaparte's  strongest  and  ablest  decryer,  Alison,  admits 
that  the  dratruction  of  the  bridge  waa  an  accident,  result- 
ing from  the  mistake  of  a  corporal,  who  supposed  the  re- 
treating French  upon  the  bridge  were  the  pursuing  allies, 
and  fired  the  train.  It  is  seldom  that  we  expect  to  find  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  conjugal  affection  upon  thrones  ; 
and  we  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  love  of 
Josephine  for  her  husband  has  been  exaggerated.  Accord- 
ing to  her  own  account,  she  had  many  previous  draughts 
made  upon  her  capital  stock  of  love ;  and  she  describes  her 
marriage  with  Napoleon  as  one  induced  by  the  representa- 
tions of  Barras  and  Mad.  Tallien  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it.  She  thus  characterizes  her  feelings  to- 
ward Bonaparte  just  before  marriage.  '*  I  discovered  in 
him  a  tone  of  assurance  and  exaggerated*  pretension,  which 
injured  him  greatly  in  my  estimation.  The  more  I  studied 
his  character,  the  more  I  discovered  the  oddities  for  which 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  account ;  and  at  length  he  inspired  me 
with  so  much  aversion  that  I  ceased  to  frequent  the  house 
of  Mad.  Chat***  Ren***,  where  he  spent  his  evenings." 
Notwithstanding  the  excessive  affection  professed,  a  large 
portion  of  the  period  of  their  connection  seems  to  have 
been  embroiled  and  troubled.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  she  devoted  herself  assiduously  and  faithfully  to  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  the  greatness  which  she  shared ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  her  career,  though  she  caressed  his 
conquerors,  she  died  uttering  the  Warmest  expressions  of 
affection  for  him,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  foe.  The 
death-scene,  as  described  by  M'lle.  Lc  Normand,  is  truly 
touching.  Her  last  tears  fell  upon  the  portrait  of  Napoleon. 

The  whole  story  is  full  of  romance,  and  will  be  read 
with  great  interest.  The  translator  has  performed  his  task 
with  eminent  ability ;  and  the  volumes  are  printed  in  a 
style  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers. 


Memoir  of  Sarah  B.  Judson,  iiember  of  the  Ameriean  Mis- 
sifM  to  JBurmah,  By  "  Ftumy  BtresUr.**  New  York : 
L.  Colby  ^  Co. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  recommend  to  the  read- 
ers of  Graham's  Magazine  any  work  from  the  pen  of  the 
fascinating  "  Fanny  Forester."  Her  literary  history  is 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the  most  agreeable  recollec- 
tions of  a  female  writer,  among  the  sweetest,  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  charming  of  the  many  whom  our  coun- 
try has  produced.  They  will  remember  her,  too,  in  that 
most  eventful  scene  and  surprising  change  of  her  life,  in 
which  the  popular  authoress  was  suddenly,  and  volun- 
tarily, transformed  into  the  humble  missionary ;  sacrificing, 
from  a  sense  of  Christian  duty,  all  the  pride  and  allure- 
ments of  literary  distinction,  along  with  friends,  home,  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  civilized  society,  that  she  might 
take  up  the  erom,  and  carry  it,  an  offering  of  salvation,  to 
the  benighted  Heathen  of  Asia,  even  in  the  depths  of  their 
own  far  and  pestilential  climates. 

The  missionary  appears  again  as  an  authoress ;  but  it  is 


in  the  lowly  attitude  of  a  biographo*  commemoniiag  th 
virtues  of  a  departed  sister  and  predecessor  in  the  suie 
field  of  Christian  devotion— the  devoted  and  sainted  vmn 
whose  places  "  Fanny  Forester"  herself  now  occspiem 
a  wife  and  miasionary,  performing  the  nme  duties,  a- 
poaed  to  the  same  trials  and  sufferings,  in  the  snne  djda 
and  perilous  regions  of  Asia.  The  anbjeet  and  the  wn» 
are  thus  united— we  might  say  identified — as  pans  ^  bt 
same  attractive  theme,  and  co-acton  in  the  same  iscrd 
drama.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Memoir  of  Ma. 
Judson  could  not  be  otherwise  than  profoujidly  iniercetis;; 
and  it  will  prove  so,  not  only  to  all  those  who  adimre  tk« 
authoress,  but  to  all  who  love  the  cause  to  which  »te  \m 
dedicated  her  talents,  her  life,  her  fame.  It  is,  iaiiti,  t 
beautiful,  a  deeply  engaging,  an  affecting  volume,  viit( 
a  kind  of  romantic  character,  derived  from  the  acena  aai 
perils  it  describes,  with  the  deeper  interest  of  a  record  cf 
the  evangelization  of  the  heathen.  It  is  peculiarly  adaptsL 
too,  to  the  reading  of  people  of  the  world,  whose  ^ean 
have  not  yet  been  warmed,  or  whose  minds  have  not  be«: 
instructed,  on  the  subject  of  Christian  missions.  Th«y  as- 
not  take  it  up  without  reading  it ;  they  cannot  readiiT^i*'"- 
out  rising  better  informed,  and  with  better  dispositions  vm 
before,  in  regard  to  the  great  cause  which  boaist»->ur  ht 
boasted — such  servants  as  Mik.  Jadson  and  **  Faony  F* 
raster." 


The  History  of  a  Penitent.  A  Guide  for  the  A^vtru?.  m 
a  Commentary  on  the  One  Hundred  eued  T%irtiak  Pfem. 
By  George  W.  Bethuete^  B,  D.,  Jlf»msf«r  of  the  Tlnri  h- 
formed  Butch  Church,  Philadelphia,  Hlenry  Pokm, 
142  Cheenut  Street. 
This  work,  which  Is  beantifully  dedScftted  to  Dr.Aldp 
ander,  is  written  with  much  of  the  characteristic  force 
fervor  of  its  author,  and  with  more  than  hisordiiuL7fli 
search  and  elaboration.  He  informs  us  that  his  pcq^M 
has  been  to  help  the  inquiring  soul  and  young  Chridia 
with  counsel  taken  immediately  from  the  unerring  w  nl 
he  has  therefore  studied  conformity  to  scripture,  tz.\3^ 
than  novelty  of  thought,  and  plainness  more  than  gr-ce 
style.  Yet  there  is  in  this  volume  much  of  the  suibi 
usual  boldness  of  originality  and  peculiar  felicity  of  a- 
pression.  Our  readers  have  been  made  acquainted  w<'i 
the  high  merits  of  Dr.  Bethune  as  a  poet,  by  his  ct>nin''&- 
tions  to  "  Oraham ;"  bat  highly  ai  weappT«ciate  hi^  mte, 
there  is  a  directness,  an  originality, an  old-fashiuned  |KW(t 
in  his  prose  which  we  prefer,  and  which  we  think  plart 
him  in  the  first  class  of  American  writera.  On  sobi<co 
like  that  treated  in  the  volume  before  us,  his  whole  Ytss^ 
and  mind  seem  to  be  poured  into  his  pages ;  and  in  tb'j 
perusal  we  doubt  whether  most  to  admire  the  divtce  <s 
the  rhetorician. 


KebWs  Chistian  Year  :  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundap 
and  Hofidays  thrmtghout  the  Year.  PhtladdphUi:  Gts. 
S.  Appleton.  148  Chestnut  Street. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  printed  frcnn  the  ihirty-fir^ 
London  ediiiou.  Its  merits  are  so  well  and  niuveraalif 
known  and  appreciated  that  to  review  it  would,  to  our 
readers,  be  tedious  as  a  twice  told  tale.  Suffice  It  t-^-^f) 
that  its  o1)ject  is  to  bring  the  thoughts  and  feelings  d  wtf- 
shipers  into  more  entire  unison  with  those  recommended 
and  exemplified  in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  poetry  of  this 
volume  is  often  even  worthy  the  exalted  subjects  of  wbick 
it  treats,  and  is  never  unworthy  them.  Its  extraordioai7 
popularity  is  the  best  evidence  of  iu  merit ;  for  poetry  a 
never  generally  and  permanently  popular  withuat  r^ 
merit. 
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CHAFTERL 

I  AM  no  viBionar)* — tto  dreamer ;  and  yet  my  life 
has  been  a  ceafleless  struggle  between  the  realities  of 
every-day  care,  and  a  myriad  of  shadowy  phantoms 
which  eY&  haunt  me.  In  the  crowded  and  thronged 
city;  in  the  green  walks  and  sunny  forests  of  my 
native  hills;  on  the  broad  and  boundless  prairie, 
carpeted  with  velvet  flowers ;  on  the  blue  and  dreamy 
sea— it  is  the  seme.  I  look  around,  and  perceive 
men  and  women  moving  mechanically  about  me ;  I 
even  take  part  in  their  proceedings,  and  seem  to  float 
aloDg  the  tardy  current  upon  which  they  swim,  and 
become  a  part — an  insignificant  portion— of  the  dull 
and  stagnant  scene ;  and  yet,  often  and  often,  in  the 
busiest  moment,  when  commonplace  has  its  strongest 
bold  upon  me,  and  I  feel  actually  interested  in  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  my  fellow-beings,  of  a  sudden,  a 
great  curtain  seems  to  fall  around,  and  enclose  me 
on  every  side ;  and,  instead  of  the  staid  and  sober 
visages  of  the  throng,  vague  and  shadowy  faces  gleam 
around  me,  and  magnificent  eyes,  bright  and  dreamy, 
glance  and  flash  before  me  like  the  figures  on  a 
phantasmagoria.  In  such  moments,  there  comes  over 
me  a  happy  consciousness  that  this  is  the  reality 
and  all  else  a  dull  and  painful  dream,  from  which 
I  have  escaped  as  by  a  great  efifort.  The  dreamy 
faces  are  familiar  to  me,  and  their  large,  spiritual 
eyes  encounter  mine  with  glances  of  pleasant  recog- 
nition. My  heart  is  glad  within  me  that  it  has  found 
again  its  friends  and  old  companions,  and  the  mental 
outline  of  the  common  world,  faintly  drawn  by 
memory,  becomes  more  and  more  dim  and  indistinct, 
like  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  one  who  soars  up- 
"rnrd  in  a  btfUoon,  and  is  at  length  blended  with  the 
gray  shadows  of  forgotten  thought,  which  disturb 
roe  no  more.  But  anon  some  rude  and  jarring  dis- 
cord,  from  the  world  below,  pierces  upward  to  my 
ear,  and  the  air  becomes  suddenly  dark  and  dreary, 
aod  dusty,  and  I  fall  heavily  to  earth  again. 

As  years  steal  by,  these  fits  of  delightful  abstraction 
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beoome  rarer  and  rarer.  My  visions  seem  to  have 
lost  their  substantiality;  and  even  when  they  do  re- 
visit me,  they  are  thin  and  transparent,  and  no 
longer  hide  the  real  world  from  my  sight — yet  they 
hold  strange  power  over  me ;  and  when  they  come 
upon  my  soul,  although  they  do  not  all  conceal  the 
real,  yet  they  concentrate  i^on  some  casaal  object 
there,  and  impart  to  it  a  spirituality  of  aspect  and 
quality  which  straightway  embalms  it  in  my  heart. 
Thus  do  I  invest  the  faces  of  friends  with  a  holiness 
and  fervor  of  devotion  which  belongs  not  to  them ; 
and  when  I  have  wreaked  the  treasures  of  my  soul 
upon  objects  thus  elevated  above  their  real  quality, 
I  find  what  a  false  vision  I  have  been  worshiping— 
its  higher  qualities  mingle  again  with  my  own 
thoughts,  whence  they  emanated,  and  the  real  object 
stands  before  me,  low,  dull,  and  insipid  as  the 
thousands  of  similar  ones  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Thus  do  I,  enamored  of  qualities  and  perfections 
which  exist  only  in  my  own  thought,  continually 
cheat  and  delude  myself  into  the  belief  that  a  con- 
genial spirit  has  been  found,  when  some  trivial  in- 
cident breaks  the  spell— the  charms  I  Moved  glide 
back  to  my  own  soul,  and  the  charmer,  unconscious 
of  change  in  himself,  wonders  what  ]^  wrought  so 
sudden  an  alteration  in  me.  Then  come  heart- 
burnings and  self-reproaches  against  those  I  have 
foolishly  loved,  of  treachery,  hypocrisy,  and  ingra- 
titude, which  they  cannot  understand,  and  over 
which  I  mourn  and  weep. 

I  had  a  friend  once — ^not  long  ago,  for  the  turf  is 
still  fresh  over  his  gentle  breast — ^whose  soul  was 
fashioned  like  my  own,  save  that  he  was  all  softness, 
and  wanted  the  hardness  and  commonplace  which 
events  and  years  have  given  to  me.  For  a  long 
and  delightful  season  we  held  sweet  converse  to- 
gether ;  and,  although  he  was  much  younger  than  I, 
yet  was  there  no  restraint  or  concealment  between 
us.  Every  throb  of  his  heart,  almost  every  evolu- 
tion of  his  brain,  found  an  echo  in  me.    I  was  his 
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mirror — a  fountain  in  which  he  contemplated  himself. 
From  kirn  I  never  dreamed  of  treachery,  or  selfish- 
ness, or  ingratitude — and  he  alone  did  not  deceive 
me.  He  never  gave  me  pain  but  once— and  who 
shall  tell  the  agony  of  that  hour,  when  his  hand 
ceased  to  return  the  pressure  of  my  eager  fingers, 
and  the  dark  curtain  of  death  shut  out  the  light  of 
his  dear  eyes  from  my  soul !  Yet,  after  the  anguish 
was  over,  and  I  had  laid  him  in  the  fragrant  earth, 
amongst  the  roots  of  happy  flowers,  where  the 
limpid  brook  murmurs  its  soft  and  never-ending 
requiem,  and  the  birds  come  every  night  to  dream 
and  sleep  amid  the  overhanging  branches,  although 
my  mortal  sense  was  all  too  dull  to  realize  his  pre- 
sence, yet  in  my  soul  I  felt  that  he  was  still  with  me. 
No  midnight  breeze  came  sighing  through  the  dewy 
moonlight,  or  brought  the  exhalations  of  the  stars 
upon  its  wings,  that  did  not  speak  to  me  of  him; 
and  ever  when  I  prayed,  I  knew  that  he  was  near 
me,  mingling,  as  of  old,  his  soul  with  mine. 

Poets  may  sing  of  love,  and  romantic  youths  may 
dream  they  realize  the  soft  delusion ;  strong  hearts 
may  swear  they  break  and  wither  away  with  un- 
requited passion,  and  keen  brains  may  be  turned  by 
the  maddening  glances  of  woman^s  eyes;  but  all 
these  to  me  seem  weak  and  common  emotions  when 
compared  with  the  intenseness  of  man*s  friendship— 
that  pure,  devoted  identification  with  each  other 
which  two  congenial  souls  experience  when  the 
alloy  of  no  sexual  or  animal  passion  mingles  with 
the  devotion  of  the  spirit.  I  could  go  through  fiery 
ordeals,  or  submit  with  patience  to  the  keenest  tor- 
tures, both  of  mind  or  body,  so  that  I  felt  the  sustaining 
presence  of  one  real  friend ;  while,  if  alone,  my 
heart  shrinks  from  the  contest,  and  retires  dismayed 
upon  itself. 

But  my  poor  friend  was  in  love,  and  his  love  was 
as  pervading  and  absorbing  as  the  fragrance  of  a 
flower,  or  the  light  of  a  star.  The  woman  he  had 
chosen  for  his  idol— the  shrine  at  which  his  pure 
devotions  of  heart  and  soul  were  ofl*ered — was  a  gay 
and  beautiful  Creole  from  New  Orleans,  who,  wiUi 
her  mother,  and  a  young  gentleman  who  appeared 
in  the  capacity  of  friend,  spent  the  summer  months 
in  the  North.  They  stopped  at  the  Carlion,  where 
my  friend  was  boarding,  and  the  acquaintance  had 
been  formed  quite  accidentally.  The  lady  was 
beautiful,  bemtching,  and  very  tender;  and,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  as  to  the  consequences,  or  to 
assure  himself  that  he  had  the  least  chance  of  success, 
Medwin  fell  desperately  and  hopelessly  in  love  in  a 
few  days.  I  was  soon  made  aware  of  the  state  of 
the  case,  for  he  had  no  secrets  from  me ;  and,  fore- 
seeing that  he  might  very  easily  have  deceived 
himself  entirely  in  taking  for  granted  that  the  young 
lady's  afi*ections  were  not  pre-engaged,  I  begged  him 
to  be  cautious,  and  not  throw  away  his  regards  upon 
an  object,  perhaps,  unattainable — ^perhaps  even  un- 
worthy of  them.  I  represented  to  him  that  ladies  in  the 
South  were  usually  not  very  long  in  falling  in  love; 
and  it  was  altogether  probable  that  Clara  Harland 
was  already  engaged  to  the  gentleman  who  had  ac- 
companied her  and  her  mother,  and  who  was  evi- 


dently a  favored  acquaintance.  Charles,  bowerer,  ' 
.  infatuated  with  his  passion,  was  deaf  to  my  retnoa- 
strances,  and  the  very  next  day  sought  and  obtajned 
an  interview,  in  which  he  declared  his  passion,  and 
was  made  happy  by  the  beautiful  Creole.  Ste, 
however,  cautioned  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  as  her 
companion  had  for  some  time  been  a  suitor  for  her 
hand,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  her  mother, 
who  had  frequently  and  earnestly  urged  her  to 
accept  his  attentions.  The  fair  girl  avowed,  with 
flashing  eyes,  that  she  loved  him  not,  and  had  never 
loved  before  she  met  with  Medwin.  "  How,"  d« 
exclaimed  with  unwonted  energy,  <*  can  dear  mamma 
suppose  that  I  shall  ever  become  enamored  of  tlac 
coarse,  ferocious,  unintellectual  man  ?  He  has  not  a 
generous  or  delicate  sympathy  in  his  nature,  and  is 
as  rude  in  heart  and  feeling  as  in  manner.  Be^-are, 
however,  my  dear  Charles,"  continued  she,  with 
earnestness,  *'  of  Mr.  AUington.  He  is  a  bold,  bed 
man,  whom  habits  and  associations  have  made 
haughty,  imperious,  cold-blooded,  and  cruel ;  and  I 
tremble  for  you  when  he  shall  learn  what  has  this 
day  passed  between  us.  Beware  of  him,  for  m^ 
sake;  and,  oh!  promise  me,  dearest  Charles,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  what  we  now 
have  done,  you  will  never  fight  with  him." 

Charles  smiled,  and  pressed  her  hand.  ^*  Do  not 
alarm  yourself,  dearest,"  said  he,  *'  I  love  you  too 
well  to  rashly  expose  myself  to  danger.  I  have  eve: 
entertained  a  just  horror  of  the  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous practice  at  which  you  hint;  and  beside." 
continued  he,  earnestly,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  face 
with  such  tenderness  that  the  blood  rushed  uncon- 
sciously to  her  temples  beneath  that  dear  gaze, 
"  since  your  words  of  hope  and  love  to  me  to-day, 
existence  possesses  new  value  in  my  eyes.  Be 
assured  I  shall  not  rashly  peril  it" 

They  parted  with  kind  looks  and  a  timid  pressure 
of  the  hands.  Medwin  finnly  resolved,  let  what 
would  happen,  to  keep  his  promise  to  his  beautiftd 
Creole;  and  Clara,  convinced  that,  although  she  had 
been  bred  and  educated  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
where  not  to  fight  was  of  itself  dishonorable,  she 
should  be  entirely  satisfied  with  what  the  world,  or 
even  her  own  mother  should  say,  about  his  cowardice 
and  want  of  honor.  Poor  girl !  she  had  sadly  mis- 
calculated both  the  eflects  of  the  act  she  had  advised, 
and  the  strength  of  her  own  resolution. 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Harland  suddenly  announced 
her  determination  of  returning  to  New  Orleans,  and 
Clara  sadly  and  tremblingly  prepared  herself  to  take 
leave  of  her  lover.  He  came — was  told  by  her  of 
her  mother's  resolution  to  depart,  which  she  v«ras  at 
no  loss  in  tracing  to  the  advice  of  AUington — and 
was  made  alive  and  happy  again  by  Charles  assuring 
her  that  he  himself  should  start  for  New  Oriean.^, 
although  by  another  route,  on  the  i^y  day  she 
departed. 

"Oh,  now  I  know  that  you  do  love  me,  indeed  ?** 
said  the  beautiful  girl,  while  she  pressed  her  lover*s 
head  to  her  dainty  bosom,  and,  kissing  his  forehead, 
ran  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
'<WelI,  these  d— d  Yankees  are  all  a  pack  of 
cowards,  aAer  all,  and  I  will  Derer  defend  them 
again,"  aid  a  young  Creole,  as  he  met  Mr.  Allington 
one  morning,  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange  in  New 
Orleans.  **  Not  fight,  and  aAer  being  challenged  on 
account  of  as  lovely  a  woman  as  Clara  Harland ! 
V^hy,  what  the  devil  did  he  take  the  trouble  of 
following  yon  all  the  way  from  New  York  for,  if 
be  didn't  mean  Xo  fight  you?" 

"Oh,  nonsense!  my  dear  St.  Maur,"  replied 
Allington,  "  you  do  n't  understand  the  laws  of  honor, 
as  they  are  construed  at  the  North.  There,  my 
dear  fellow,  every  thing  is  regulated  by  law ;  and 
if  a  fellow  treads  on  your  corns,  slanders  you  behind 
your  back,  or  steals  your  mistress,  the  only  remedy 
is  'an  action  for  damages,'  and,  perhaps,  a  para- 
graph in  a  newspaper." 

"But  what  says  she  herself  to  the  cowardly  fel- 
low's refusal  to  fight  you?  I  suppose  that  now,  of 
course,  she  will  think  no  more  of  the  puppy,  and 
return  to  Allington  and  first  love." 

"I  know  not^^or  I  have  not  seen  her  these  four 
days.  But  if  this  beggarly  attorney's  clerk  document 
is  to  be  believed,"  continued  Allington,  pulling  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  "she  herself  expressly  com- 
manded him  not  to  fight." 

"Oh, do  let  us  hear  it!"  cried  St.  Maur,  and  half 
a  dozen  young  bloods  without  vests,  and  with  shirt- 
bosoms  falling  over  their  waistbands  nearly  to  the 
kaee.  "Do  let  us  hear,  by  all  means,  what  the 
white-livered  fellow  has  to  say  for  himself." 

"No,"  replied  Allington,  hesitatingly;  <<that  I 
think  would  be  dishonorable;  although— I— do  n't 
know— the  d— d  fellow  would  n't  fight,  and  so  I  am 
not  certain  that  I  am  not  released^-there,  St.  Maur, 
what  the  devil  are  you  at?" 

But  St  Maur  had  snatched  the  missile  from  Ailing- 
ton's  half-extended  hand,  and  mounting  one  of  the 
little  marble  julep-tables,  and  supporting  himself 
against  a  massive  granite  pillar  that  ran  from  the 
ground-floor  to  the  base  of  the  dome,  he  began 
reading,  while  the  company,  now  increased  to  half 
a  hundred  morning  loungers,  pressed  eagerly  round 
to  hear.  As  my  poor  friend  is  dead,  and  there  are 
none  whose  feelings  can  now  be  wounded  by  its 
publication,  here  is  the  letter. 

"Sir,— Hours  of  an  agonized  struggle,  in  com- 
parison with  which  mere  dtath  would  have  been  an 
infinite  relief^  have  nerved  me  for  the  task  of  telling 
you,  calmly  and  deliberately,  that  I  take  back  my 
acceptance  of  your  challenge.  When  I  received  it, 
I  was  forgetful  of  my  sacred  promise,  and  acted  only 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Had  your  friend 
itaid  an  instant,  the  matter  should  then  have  been  ex- 
plained. As  it  is,  I  am  positively  compelled,  much  as 
my  heart  revolts  at  it,  to  drag  a  lady  into  my  explana- 
tion. Sk€,  (I  need  not  write  her  name,}  bound  me  by  a 
solemn  and  most  sacred  promise— to  violate  which 
would  be  dishonor— that  I  would  not  fight  you.  I  m  ust 
and  will  keep  my  word,  although  I  have  seen  enough 
of  public  opinion,  during  the  few  days  of  my  sojourn 
bere,  to  know  thift  by  doing  so  I  am  covering  myself 


with  a  load  of  infamy  which  I  may  find  it  impossible 
to  bear. 

*'But  enough;  my  course  is  taken,  and  I  must 
abide  the  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be.  I, 
therefore,  sir,  have  to  beg  pardon,  both  of  yourself 
and  your  friend,  for  the  trouble  this  affair  has  already 
occasioned  you. 

"  This  letter  is  directed  to  you  without  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  the  gentleman  who  was  to  have 
acted  as  my  friend  on  the  occasion ;  and  he  must, 
therefore,  be  held  responsible  for  nothing. 
"  Yours  respectfully." 

'*A  very  pretty  piece  of  argument  and  logic, 
eloquently  urged,  withal!"  said  St.  Maur,  as  he 
coolly  folded  the  letter,  and  leaping  upon  the  floor, 
restored  it  to  its  owner. 

"Hush!"  said  Allington,  as  he  hastily  deposited 
the  letter  in  his  pocket,  "there  he  is.  Can  he  have 
been  a  wimess  to  St.  Maur's  folly,  in  reading  the 
letter?" 

All  eyes  turned  iastmctively  to  the  further  pillar  in 
the  large  room,  against  which  was  leaning  my  poor 
friend,  his  face  perfectly  livid,  and  in  an  attitude  as 
if  he  had  fallen  against  the  granite  column  for  sup- 
port. Several  of  the  young  Creoles  approached  the 
pkice  where  he  stood;  but  there  was  something 
terrible  in  his  aspect  which  made  them  start  back, 
and  quietly  turn  into  the  great  passage  leading  to  the 
street. 

Medwin  had  recovered,  if  he  had  fainted,  (which 
seemed  probable,)  and  his  eye  now  glared  like  fire. 

St.  Maur,  however,  approached  him. 

"  So,  my  good  Yankee  friend,"  said  he,  bowing  in 
afiected  politeness,  "  you  did  not  like  to  risk  Allington 
here  with  a  pistol  at  twelve  paces  from  your  body, 
eh?  You  are  very  right,  Mr.  Wooden  Nutmeg;  it 
would  not  be  safe!" 

"  Beware !"  uttered  Medwin,  in  such  a  deep  and 
thrilling  voice,  that  the  Creole  nearly  jumped  off  the 
floor;  but,  before  he  could  make  a  step  backward, 
Medwin's  open  hand  struck  him  a  smart  blow  on 
the  cheek. 

"  Ten  thousand  hell-fires  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Frenchman,  leaping  back  and  almost  tumbling  ayet 
Allington ,  in  his  amazement.  "  What  does  he  mean  ? 
I  will  have  your  heart's  blood,  sir,  for  this." 

Medwin  said  nothing,  but  quietly  handed  the  dis- 
comfited bully  his  card,  which,  however,  Allington 
snatched  away. 

"What,  St.  Maur,"  cried  he,  would  you  fight  a 
coward— a  published  poltroon?  You  know  you  dare 
not  do  it." 

"Let  me  alone,"  cried  the  infuriated  Frenchman. 
"He  has  struck  me,  and  I  will  have  his  heart's  blood. 
Sacre  nomrne  de  DieuP^  screamed  he,  forgetting  his 
usual  polished  manner  along  with  his  English,  and 
leaping  about  like  a  madman.  ^^Doutuz  moi  son 
gager 

"  Not  now,  1  tell  you,  not  now.  Come  along  and 
I  will  satisfy  you  in  ten  minutes  that  you  cannot 
fight  that  eoward^^'  emphasizing  the  last  word,  so 
that  Medwin  could  not  fail  to  hear. 

"  Mr.  Allington,"  said  Medwin,  coming  forward 
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into  the  middle  of  the  group,  now  reduced  to  some 
dosen  persona — for  an  altercation  is  not  of  such 
rarity  as  to  create  any  particular  excitement  there — 
**  after  the  base  and  dishonorable  use  you  have  this 
day  permitted  to  be  made  of  a  private  letter,  I  am 
sincerely  glad  that  circumstances  rendered  it  impos- 
sn>le  for  me  to  treat  you  as  a  gentleman ;  but  as  to 
this  person ,  (pointing  to  St.  Maur,)  I  can  easily 
satisfy  him  that  he  will  run  no  risk  of  losing  his 
reputation  by  honoring  me  with  his  notice.  I  have 
the  honor  to  refer  Monsieur  St.  Maur  to  Mr.  — , 
now  at  the  St.  Charles,  whose  character  for  honor 
ia  too  well  known  throughout  the  country  to  be  dis- 
puted."   And,  bowing  low,  Medwin  led  the  room. 

"  Well,  now  this  is  s  pretty  scrape,"  said  St.  Maur, 
subsiding  at  once;  **  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  avoid 
fighting  him.  He  is  not  such  a  cockroach  !"  and  the 
Frenchman  turned  a  little  pale,  despite  his  yellow 
aldn. 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Allington,  "  you  shall  do  no 
such  thing.  In  the  first  place,  I  can*t  spare  you; 
and  in  the  next,  if  we  can  irretrievably  disgrace 
Medwin,  so  that  he  may  be  shunned  by  everybody, 
I  do  not  think  the  weak  head  of  my  Clara  can  with- 
■tand  the  stonn ;  and  she  will  gradually  learn  to 
despise  him,  too.  So  take  no  further  notice  of  this 
matter ;  for  a  blow  from  a  published  coward  carries 
no  more  dtsgraoe  with  it  than  a  bite  from  a  dog,  or  a 
kick  from  an  ass.  You  must  help  me  out  with  my 
plans,  too,  in  behalf  of  my  charming  heiress,  and 
I  'U  be  sure  to  remember  you  in  my  will.  Let 's 
take  a  julep." 

For  three  days  Medwin  waited  in  an  agony  of  im- 
patience to  hear  from  St.  Maur,  but  not  a  word 
came— «nd  he  began  to  despair.  Everywhere  he 
went  he  was  regarded  with  significant  glances,  and 
pointed  at,  while  a  disdainful  whisper  ran  round  the 
room,  in  which  he  could  always  distinguish  the 
words,  "white-livered  Yankee,"  "coward,"  or 
some  equally  obnoxious  epithet.  He  saw  the  cruel 
game  that  was  playing  against  him.  He  had  for- 
gotten that,  in  refusing  to  fight  with  Allington,  he  had 
rendered  it  perfectly  safe  for  every  whipster  in  the 
conmiunity  to  insult  him ;  and  he  now  became  sud- 
denly aware  that  he  had  involved  himself  in  a 
dilemma  from  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
escape. 

In  the  midst  of  these  refiections— while  life  had  be- 
come intolerable,  and  infamy  and  disgrace  dogged 
his  steps  like  a  shadow — he  never  entertained  a 
doubt  of  Clara's  love  and  constancy,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  might  claim  her  as  his 
bride,  and,  amid  the  milder  and  manlier  associations 
of  his  youth,  regain  that  calmnea  and  self-respect 
which  he  had  here  so  strangely  lost.  His  position 
was,  in  truth,  a  most  wretched  one.  Opposed  to 
the  barbarous  practice  of  dueling,  circumstances  and 
his  own  loss  of  self-control  had  forced  him  to  accept 
a  challenge,  and  then  recall  that  acceptance,  and  to 
ofiTer  an  insult  to  a  stranger,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  drawing  out  another. 

Upon  the  day  after  his  refusal  to  fight  with  Allington, 
he  had  called  at  Mr.  Harland's,  but  was  told  that 


Clara  had  been  taken  suddenly  in,  and  could  not  be 
seen.  This  was  a  new  and  deeper  anxiety, 
added  to  his  already  overburdened  spirit;  and  he 
really  had  begun  to  be  deserted  of  hope,  and  to  conieiD* 
plate  a  speedy  relief  from  the  pains  of  existence. 
Nothing  but  the  confidence  which  be  reposed  ujHn 
Clara's  love,  rendered  the  bright  sunshine  an  endur- 
able blessing  to  the  sadly  distempered  youth.  Bat 
he  could  not  see  her.  Day  aAer  day  be  called, 
and  always  the  same  cold,  formal  reply— "Mk 
Harland  was  yet  very  ill,  but  in  no  danger,  and  codU 
not  be  spoken  with."  Could  he  bat  see  her  for  an 
instant — could  he  touch  her  hand,  or  meet  her  nnile 
or  drink  in  the  sweet  music  of  her  voice,  he  would 
feel  his  heart  nerved  against  every  disaster,  and 
would  wait  in  patience;  but  all,  all  alone,  amid 
lowering  brows,  or  sneering  faces,  which  ever 
glowered  like  phantoms  about  him— whether  in 
reality,  as  he  walked  the  streeU,  or  in  dreams,  as 
he  tossed  upon  his  pillow— it  waa  too  much.  His 
heart  seemed  to  be  on  fire. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  with  reason  tortved 
to  her  utmost  power  of  endurance,  and  insanity 
peeping  into  that  soul  which  might  so  soon  become 
her  own,  that  Medwin,  while  walking  up  the  SheQ- 
Road,  and  looking  wistfully  at  the  muddy  canal, 
which  swam  away  sluggishly  on  one  hand,  wliik 
the  green  and  stagnant  swamp  stretched  intermioably 
upon  the  other,  that  he  was  startled  by  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  a  carriage,  and  the  sound  of  gay  and  noisy 
mirth.  He  looked  up.  The  brilliant  equipage  d 
Mrs.  Harland  was  hurrying  by,  and  be  had  barely 
time  to  distinguish  Clara,  looking  as  fresh  and  bloom- 
ing as  a  n^wly  flowered  rose,  and  laughing  aod 
chatting  in  a  lively  and  even  boisterous  manner 
with— Mr.  Allington ! 

She  leaned  over  the  carriage-side  as  they  wbirW 
along,  and,  for  an  instant,  her  eyes  met  those  of  ber 
bewildered  lover. 

CHAPTER  m. 
Alas!  poor,  silly  Clara!  How  dared  you  thus 
rudely  tamper  with  a  soul  of  such  exquisite  and 
refined  fire,  that  it  constantly  trembled  and  fluiterad 
around  its  earthly  shrine,  like  the  flame  of  buroiTtS 
essence,  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  blaze  or  go  am 
forever !  Oh !  shallow-hearted  woman  \  what  a  vide 
and  glorious  world  of  bright  hopes  and  angel  acpin- 
tions — of  beautiAil  thoughts  and  unutterable  dreaio- 
ings— in  all  of  which  thou  wert  a  part— hast  thon 
crushed  even  as  the  foolish  child  grinds  the  gsT 
butterfly  to  powder  between  his  fingers.  And  an 
thou,  indeed,  so  heartless  a  cowardf  that,  becatse 
men's  tongues  have  dared  to  wag  against  the  beloved 
of  thy  soul,  thou  durst  not  own  hhn  thenceforth,  aad 
hast  cast  him  off  forever !  Murmur  not,  oh,  womaa. 
that  thou  art  made  the  sport  and  plaything  for  ralcei 
and  libertines  to  beguile  a  weary  hour  witlai^ 
Search  thine  own  heart ;  and,  in  that  deep  and  dark 
recess,  where  lurk  the  demons  of  thy  destiny— pride, 
vanity,  frowardness— behold  reflected  the  blacknea 
and  ibie  justice  of  thy  fate!  Who  setteth  his  whoW 
soul  upon  a  flower,  and  findeth  i(s*fragrance  at  laat 
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to  be  a  deadly  poison,  if  he  eboape  from  its  contact, 
placeth  no  more  flowers  in  his  bosom.  In  vain  they 
woo  him  with  their  beauteous  eyes  and  breath  of 
perfume.  He  heeds  them  not,  or,  at  best,  plucks 
them  disdainfully,  to  gaze  upon  in  listless  indiiferenoe 
for  a  moment,  and  then  cast  them  behind  him,  to  be 
crushed  beneath  the  stranger's  heel. 

Clara's  heart  smote  her  to  the  quick  as  she  caught 
that  wild  glanoe  of  her  lover,  and  saw  the  haggard 
ghost  that  looked  out  from  those  hollow  eyes.  She 
screamed  slightly,  and  sunk  back  in  the  carriage  as 
pale  as  marble.  AUington  and  her  mother  exchanged 
glance,  and  were  silent,  while  the  young  man  made 
a  motion,  as  if  he  would  support  her  in  his  arms,  and 
the  carriage  was  turned  homeward,  and  the  horses 
urged  to  their  utmost  speed.  Clara  made  no  resist- 
ance to  the  attentions  of  Allington,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  she  was  conscious — so  pale,  and  cold,  and 
pulseless  were  her  beautiful  cheeks  and  temples ; 
but  a  tremulous  quivering  of  the  upper  lip  told  of  a 
storm  that  raged  within. 

By  the  time  she  arrived  at  home  Clara  had  re- 
covered herself  completely,  and,  pushing  aside  the 
arm  of  AUfngton,  almost  rudely,  she  sprang  upon  the 
banquette  and  into  the  house ;  and,  turning  upon  him 
a  look  of  lively  indignation,  darted  up  stairs  to  her 
chamber.  Here  she  was  quickly  rejoined  by  her 
mother,  whose  obtuse  apprehension  had  at  length 
discovered  that  something  was  wrong,  and  who  now 
came  to  offer  her  maternal  consolations. 

"Mother!''  exclaimed  Clara,  the  moment  she 
entered  the  room,  "  I  am  a  wretch.  It  was  I  who 
compelled  Medwin  to  promise  me,  upon  his  honor 
as  a  man,  that  he  would  not  fight  Allington;  and  now 
that  all  the  world  has  frowned  upon  him,  J,  too,  haA'e 
turned  recreant,  and  cast  him  off.  Mother,  speak  to 
me  no  word  of  command  or  remonstrance.  I  will 
never  see  Mr.  Allington  again ;  and  I  will  this  very 
hour  go  to  Medwin,  and  throw  myself  on  my  knees 
before  him.    Yes,  we  shall  be  happy !" 

"  My  child,  you  are  excited  just  now,  and  I  beg 
you  to  wait  until  morning.  We  will  then  talk  the 
matter  over  calmly;  and  if  you  cannot  really  be 
liappy  without  Mr.  Medwin,  why,  my  child,  I  will 
not  urge  you  further.  Come,  dear  girl,  go  to  bed 
now,  and  to-morrow  you  will  be  yourself  again." 

With  gentle  and  soothing  care — for  the  mother 
was  now  all  aroused  in  the  callous  heart  of  this 
worldly  woman,  and  bent  every  accent  and  every 
motion  into  grace  and  kindness — Mrs.  Harland  at 
length  succeeded  in  calming  the  excitement  of  her 
child,  and  inducing  her  to  consent  to  wait  until  the 
next  morning,  when,  if  she  wished,  her  mother  said, 
Medwin  should  be  sent  for.  "  I  am  sure,  my  child," 
she  said,  as  she  kissed  her  and  bid  her  good-night, 
"  I  have  acted  for  the  best,  and  have  nothing  but 
your  happiness  in  view." 

And  now  she  was  alone ;  and  leaving  her  bed,  she 
leaned  against  the  window,  while  the  shadowy  cur- 
tain of  evening,  which  falls  in  that  climate  suddenly 
down  from  the  sky,  shut  out  the  day,  and  seemed,  at 
the  same  moment,  to  shut  the  light  from  her  heart. 
Then,  with  rapid  steps,  her  little  feet  paced  the 
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luxurious  carpet  of  her  apartment,  while  her  heart 
beat  loudly  and  still  more  rapidly  in  her  bosom. 
Again  she  tried  to  rest,  but  the  taper  which  she  had 
lighted  threw  such  ghastly  shadows  upon  the  walls, 
which  seemed  to  wave  and  beckon  her,  that  she 
leaped  from  the  bed  in  agony,  and  ahnost  screamed 
ouuright.  Hours  passed  slowly  and  sadly,  and  the 
short,  sharp  ringing  of  the  watchman's  dvh  upon  the 
pavement  beneath  her  window,  mingled  with  the 
chimes  of  the  old  cathedral  clock  as  it  struck  mid- 
night—end still  the  poor  frightened  girl  could  neither 
sleep  nor  compose  herself.  Once,  indeed,  she  had 
fallen  into  a  kind  of  slumber,  curtained  with  such 
horrid  dreams  as  made  it  torture  instead  of  rest. 
She  saw  her  lover  with  his  bright  eye  turned  sweetly 
upon  her,  as  of  old,  and  his  beautiful  locks  resting 
upon  her  shoulder,  while  she  held  his  hand  upon  her 
throbbing  heart,  and  he  whispered  dear  words  and 
precious  sighs  into  her  willing  ear.  But  anon  the 
paleness  of  death  stole  over  that  manly  brow — ^the 
lips  fell  apart,  white  and  ghastly,  and  the  noble  form 
fell  down  at  her  feet,  a  stiffened  corse.  She  shrieked 
aloud  in  her  agony,  and  awoke.  The  moon  had  risen, 
and  was  throwing  a  broad  and  brilliant  stream  of 
light  into  the  apartment,  and  the  busy  breeze,  fresh 
from  the  fragrant  sea,  whispered  its  musical  noises 
through  the  waving  curtains  of  her  couch. 

At  length  the  white  blaze  of  the  moon  went  out, 
and  the  misty  morn  looked  dim  and  sad  over  the 
sleeping  city.  Throwing  a  cloak  about  her,  Clara 
hurried  down  the  stairs,  and,  opening  the  door  softly, 
found  herself  in  the  street,  at  an  hour  she  had  never 
before  been  there.  What  a  strange  and  dreary  aspect 
every  thing  seemed  to  wear  I  The  windows  of  the 
houses,  as  she  passed,  were  all  closed,  and  no  one 
could  be  seen  but  dozens  of  loitering  negroes  returning 
from  market,  or  here  and  there  some  industrious 
landlady  with  a  small  basket  of  vegetables  on  her 
arm,  and  closely  veiled,  hurrying  along  as  if  to 
escape  observation,  followed  by  a  servant  with  the 
day's  provisions  in  a  large  basket,  which  she  carried 
steadily  upon  her  head.  Every  one  who  met  her 
turned  and  stared  curiously ;  and  as  she  hurried  over 
the  long  crossing  of  Canal  street,  and  threaded  her 
way  between  the  hacks  that  had  already  taken  their 
station,  she  felt  that  rude  eyes,  and  ruder  sneers  were 
upon  her.  She  paused  not  for  an  instant,  however, 
but  redoubled  her  speed  until  she  reached  the  private 
entrance  to  the  St.  Charles,  where,  leaning  for  a 
moment  against  a  column,  she  beckoned  a  woman 
from  the  saloon  of  the  baths  into  the  vestibule,  and, 
putting  a  piece  of  money  into  her  hand,  whispered, 
<'  Find  out  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Medwin.  He  is  very 
sick,  and  a  dear  friend  of  mine — I  must  see  him 
immediately." 

The  woman  disappeared  up  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  "  office"  of  the  hotel,  and,  returning  in  a  moment, 
made  a  sign  for  Clara  to  follow. 

As  they  approached,  a  noise  and  bustle  were  appa- 
rent at  the  further  end  of  the  corridor,  and  several 
servants  were  hurrying  in  and  out,  as  if  some  sudden 
accident  had  occurred.    Clara's  guide  pointed  out 
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Biedwin's  room,  and  she  rmlied  in— fedin;  oertain 
in  her  heart  that  her  lover  was  dying. 

He  lay  stiff  and  stark  upon  the  sofa,  with  a  few 
white  froth  bubbles  gathered  upon  his  lips,  and  a  letter 
clasped  tightly  in  his  hand.  It  seemed  that  he  was 
not  yet  dead,  for  a  physician,  who  had  been  hastily 
tnnunoned)  was  attempting  to  force  open  his  mouth, 
as  if  to  administer  a  restorative  to  the  dying  man. 
As  Clan  approached,  he  stared  in  astonishment,  but 
she  heeded  him  not,  and  exclaiming,  *'  Oh,  Charles, 
what  frightful  dream  is  this !''  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him. 

Life  rallied  for  an  instant,  and  he  opened  those 
wild,  fearful  eyes.  Oh !  what  a  world  of  wretched- 
ness and  despair  was  in  that  glance !  He  knew  her ; 
and  conquering,  with  a  convulsive  effort,  the  agony 


which  was  withering  up  the  last  drops  of  life,  caqgfat 
her  to  his  heart,  exclaiming, 

** Clara,  thou  art  forgiven!  I  am  n&t  a  coward; 
for  I  can  even  die  and  leave  thee  thus.  Farewell !  be 
happy!" 

All  was  over.  My  poor  friend  had  fought  his 
last  battle,  and  his  antagonist  and  conq[aeror  wbs 
Death.  That  pure  and  noUe  spirit,  with  all  its  wild 
and  restless  fever-dreams,  "sleeps  well"  amid  the 
beautiful  solitudes  of  Cypress  Grove  Cemetery— 
the  home  of  the  jfron^w— where  so  many  proud 
and  buoyant  hearts  crumble  beneath  the  golden  air. 
new  filled  with  odorous  dew.  And  I  wait  patiently, 
yet  sadly,  for  the  hour  which  is  to  restore  me  to  the 
friend  of  my  bosom. 


THE    ANCIENT    AND    THE    MODERN    MUSE. 
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Tbx  Mnse,  in  times  more  ancient,  made 
The  grove's  thick  gloom  her  dwelling-place, 

And,  qoeen-like,  her  pnmd  eceptre  swayed 
O'er  a  sabmlfs  and  trembling  raee. 

When  itirred  her  breath  the  sleeping  trees, 
Awe-ftruck,  with  fearful  feet  they  trod, 

And  when  her  voice  swelled  on  ihe  breeze. 
Adoring  bowed,  as  to  a  God ! 

Her  wildly  mnrmnred  strauis  they  canght. 

As  echoes  from  the  spirit-world. 
Till  reeled  the  brain,  to  frenzy  wronght, 

With  mixt  amaze  and  rapture  whirled ! 

Thus  stem,  retired,  she  swayed  the  earth. 
Till,  as  new  dawned  an  age  of  gold, 

A  happier  era  led  her  forth 
To  dwell  with  men,  like  gods  of  old. 

To  dwell  with  «j— -to  roam  no  more ! 

Omrs  is  this  golden  age  of  bliss ! 
She  eomes  with  blesaings  rich  in  store, 

And,  like  a  sister,  whispers  peace. 

Not  now  with  awe-inspiring  air. 
Bat  gentle  as  the  meek-eyed  dove, 

And  clad  m  smiles  that  angels  wear, 
And  with  an  aspect  full  of  love. 

She  greets  us  at  our  fire-sides,  when 
Sweet  looks  to  accents  sweet  respond, 

And  breathing  soft  her  tender  strain, 
More  closely  kniu  the  silken  bond. 


Vnmlngled  joy  her  smiles  afford, 
Where  meet  the  mirthfal,  social  throng. 

As,  gathered  round  the  festive  hoard. 
Our  healths  she  pledges  in  a  song. 

She  meets  ns  in  our  private  walks, 
'Mid  groves  that  fairy  glens  embower, 

When  Morning  gems  her  purple  locks, 
Or  Vesper  rules  the  silent  hour. 

Her  hand,  upon  the  beech's  rind, 
Marks  well,  for  fhir  Belinda's  eyes,    * 

(Else  vainly  murmured  to  the  wind,) 
Thy  flame,  young  Damon,  and  thy  sighs. 

Stem  Toil,  beneath  her  gentle  sway, 
Well  pleased,  unbends  his  rugged  brow— 

With  Bloomfield  chants  the  rustic  lay, 
Or  guides  with  Bums  the  daisied  plough. 

Her  form  appears  the  bow  of  peace. 
Upon  the  clouds  that  darken  life, 

Now  bidding  Sorrow's  tears  to  cease. 
And  staying  now  the  hand  of  Strife. 

She  smiles  on  me,  no  bard  inspired, 
But  wsnd'rer  o'er  life's  arid  waste. 

Who,  fainting,  halting,  parched  and  tired, 
One  cordial,  nectared  drop  would  taste. 

Companion  of  the  pure  In  heart, 
She  tunes  the  lyre  to  David's  flame, 

And  rapt,  as  mortal  scenes  depart. 
She  hymns  the  heaven  from  whence  she  osi 
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CHAPTER  L 

What  Hul  experience  may  be  thine  to  bear 

Through  coming  years ; 
For  womanhood  hath  wearinen  and  eare, 

And  anxiooB  tears ; 
And  they  may  all  be  thine ,  to  brand  the  brow 
That  in  its  childidi  beauty  sleepeth  now. 

Theresa  GERXAim  was  a  child  some  six  years 
of  age  when  I  saw  her  first,  nearly  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  is  a  long  time  to  look  back  on ;  but  I  well 
remember  the  bright,  winning  face,  and  cordial 
maimers  of  the  little  lady,  when  she  would  come  to 
the  parsonage  and  enliren  otxr  tranquil  hearts  by  her 
gay,  spontaneous  glee.  She  was  full  of  life  and 
buoyancy;  there  was  even  then  a  sort  of  sparkling 
rapture  about  her  existence,  a  keen  susceptibility  of 
enjoyment,  and  an  intense  sympathy  with  those  she 
loved,  which  bespoke  her,  from  the  first,  no  ordinary 
being.  Ah,  me !  I  have  lived  to  see  all  that  fade 
away,  and  to  feel  grateful  when  the  dust  was  laid  on 
(he  brow  I  had  kissed  so  often  in  an  old  man's  fond- 
ness—btit  let  that  pass.  I  must  write  calmly,  or 
tears  will  blind  me;  and  I  have  tmdertaken  the  task 
of  recording  Theresa's  experience,  not  to  tell  how 
well  we  loved  her,  but  to  strive,  however  feebly  and 
imperfectly,  to  lay  bare  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
genius,  when  found  in  sad  combination  with  a  wo- 
man's lot. 

There  was  little  marked  or  tmusual  in  Theresa's 
outward  life ;  her  visible  griefs  were  such  as  come 
to  all,  bm  the  history  of  her  inner  being— the  true 
and  unseen  life — ^was  one  of  extremes.  It  was  her 
fate  to  feel  every  thing  vividly ;  and  her  joys  and 
troubles  were  fully  realized  by  the  impassioned 
depth  of  her  nature ;  and  if,  in  my  loving  remem- 
brances, I  dwell  somewhat  bitterly  on  the  portion 
society  gave  one  who  richly  deserved  its  homage, 
and  singularly  needed  its  indulgences  ;  if  I  portray 
too  warmly  the  censure  and  neglect  that  made  her 
path  so  full  of  trial,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
would  give  no  sanction  to  the  hasty  disregard  of  ap- 
pearances which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  exalted  and 
independent  intellect.  Und^  all  circmnstances  it  is 
an  unwise  experiment  to  transgress  established  rules ; 
and  in  a  woman,  however  rarely  she  may  be  gifted, 
it  is  a  rash  and  hazardous  thing  to  defy  public 
opinion.  Wearying  and  frivolous  as  many  of 
society's  conventionalities  are,  there  is  much  wisdom 
in  them ;  they  are  indispensible  links  in  the  chain 
binding  together  "  all  sorts  of  people,"  and  she  who 
breaks  them  knowingly,  sins  against  one  of  her 
greatest  safeguards. 

Theresa's  father,  a  man  of  good  birth  and  great 
acquirements,  but  ruined  fortimes,  had  come  to  reside 
in  onr  village  about  five  years  before  the  commence- 


ment of  this  story.  She  was  then  his  only  child,  his 
elder  treasures  having  been  laid,  one  after  another, 
in  distant  graves.  Her  mother  was  a  tranquil,  quiet 
woman,  and  still  retained  the  traces  of  a  beauty  which 
must  once  have  been  remarkable.  She  was  a  person 
of  placid  temper  and  mediocre  mind,  but  wavering 
in  judgment,  and  not  in  the  least  calculated  to  con- 
trol the  impetuosity,  or  g^de  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
ardent  and  reckless  child.  This  Mr.  Germaine 
seemed  acutely  to  feel ;  and  I  could  read  his  fears 
in  the  fixed  gaze  of  prophetic  anxiety  which  he  would 
of^en  rivet  on  the  varying  countenance  of  his  happy 
and  tmconscious  daughter.  His  health  was  already 
gradually  declining,  and  he  evidently  dreaded  the 
future,  when  his  favorite  should  be  left  in  many 
respects  guardianless  amid  the  world's  temptations. 
In  my  capacity  as  pastor,  I  was  a  frequent  visiter  at 
the  little  cottage,  where,  in  subdued  resignation  he 
was  patiently  wearing  out  his  life;  and  we  at  length 
acquired  that  mental  intimacy  which  men  are  apt  to 
feel  when  they  have  spoken  together  of  lifers  highest 
aims  and  holiest  hopes.  I  was  many  years  his  senior 
—for  it  is  with  the  tremulous  hand  of  old  age  that  I 
write  these  lines,  and  I  felt  sincere  and  admiring 
sympathy  for  one  who,  through  various  perplexities 
and  misfortunes,  still  retained  serenity  and  peace. 

We  were  sitting  together  one  starlight  evening,  in 
the  small  vine-draperied  porch  of  his  simple  dwelling. 
Mrs.  Germaine  was  occupied  with  household  duties, 
and  Theresa,  after  having  asked  us  both  a  thousand 
unanswerable  questions,  had  reluctantly  obeyed  her 
mother's  summons  to  retire  to  rest. 

"I  cannot  describe  to  you,"  said  my  companion, 
"  the  fear  with  which  I  anticipate  the  hereafter  for 
that  child;  she  is  one  whose  blended  characteristics 
are  rare,  and  her  fate  can  have  no  medium.  Were 
she  a 'boy,  and  possessed  of  those  traits,  I  should 
have  no  dread,  for  with  such  energies  as  are  even 
now  visible  in  her  temperament,  circumstances  can 
be  almost  controlled,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for 
her  own  happiness,  for  a  woman  to  be  thus  en- 
dowed." 

"  I  think  you  are  too  desponding,"  was  my  reply; 
'*  it  appears  to  me  that  talent  is  necessarily  in  a  great 
degree  its  own  reward ;  and  though  it  is  the  fashion 
to  talk  and  write  much  of  the  griefs  of  intellect,  I 
believe  human  sorrow  is  more  equally  divided  than 
we  acknowledge,  and  that  the  joys  resulting  from 
high  gifhi  far  overbalance  their  trials." 

"  It  may  be  so  generally,"  Mr.  Germaine  answered, 
"  but  my  experience  and  observation  have  impressed 
me  difierently.  I  never  knew,  personally,  but  one 
woman  of  genius,  and  she  was  a  mournful  instance 
of  the  truth  of  my  convictions,  and  of  the  fatal  folly 
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of  striving  to  pass  beyond  the  braaen  wills  with 
which  prejudice  has  encompassed  womanhood.  She 
was  young,  fair,  and  flattered,  and  fascinating  above 
any  comparison  I  can  think  of.  Of  course,  she  was 
aware  of  her  capabilities — for  ignorance  in  such 
cases  is  not  possible,  and  naturally  self-confident, 
she  grew  impatient  for  praise  and  power.  Her 
afiections,  unfortimately,  were  warm  and  enduring; 
but  she  sacrificed  them,  to  promote  her  desire  for 
distinction,  and  imable,  though  so  superior,  to  escape 
the  heart-thraldom,  which  is  the  destiny  of  her  sex, 
she  died  at  last,  more  of  disappointment  than  disease, 
with  her  boundless  aspirations  all  unfulfilled.  I 
fancy  I  can  trace  in  Theresa  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  her  I  have  mentioned— for  I  knew  her  in 
early  childhood.  Solicitude  on  this  subject  is  the 
only  anxiety  I  cannot  patiently  conquer,  and  which 
makes  the  prospect  of  parting  painful."  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  to  turn  his  reflections 
from  their  depressing  course,  he  said,  *^  I  have  been 
reading  to-day  some  extracts  from  Mrs.  Hemans' 
works.  As  I  grow  older  and  more  thoughtful,  such 
things  touch  me  deeply,  and  I  experience  a  constantly 
increasing  interest  in  the  products  of  female  talent. 
There  is  an  intensity  of  sentiment,  a  pure  tenderness 
of  heart  about  such  writings  generally,  which,  in  my 
present  tranquil  state  of  mind,  are  in  harmony  with 
my  heavenward  reflections,  and  the  ideal  spirit  per- 
vading them,  soothes  my  imagination.  In  my  rest- 
less and  hopeful  years  I  sought  literary  recreation 
from  far  diflerent  sources,  but  now  that  I  feel  myself 
a  pilgrim,  and  stand  surrounded  by  shadows  on  the 
verge  of  an  unknown  hereafter,  I  prize  inexpressibly 
these  glimpses  of  paradise  which  are  God's  precuous 
giA  to  every  true  and  intellectual  woman." 

It  was  thus  my  friend  often  spoke,  for  it  was  a 
theme  on  which  he  always  delighted  to  dwell.  I 
have  never  seen  any  one  whose  reverence  for  wo- 
man's gifts  was  so  strong,  and  who  appreciated  with 
such  sincerity  the  moral  loveliness  of  her  perfected 
nature.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  birth  of  a 
second  daughter  added  a  new  tie  to  Mr.  Germaine's 
life;  and  the  event  saddened  him  more  than  I  believed 
any  earthly  event  could  have  done.  The  feeling 
was  probably  a  natural  one,  but  it  grieved  me  to  see 
how  he  strove  to  crush  every  impulse  of  tenderness 
toward  the  little  one  he  must  leave  so  soon. 

It  would^have  been  well  for  Theresa  had  her 
father  lived  to  view  the  ripening  of  the  faculties 
whose  blossoming  he  already  traced  with  the  pro- 
phetic gaze  of  parental  aflfection ;  but  she  was  des- 
tined to  tread  her  path  alone,  and  to  know  in  their 
wide  extent  both  the  triumphs  and  the  penalties  of 
superiority.  She  was  seven  years  of  age  when  her 
father  died,  leaving  herself  and  her  sister  to  their 
mother's  care.  I  need  not  relate  here  the  many 
interesting  interviews  between  Mr.  Germaine  and 
myself,  which  were  n^ore  and  more  touching  as  his 
departure  drew  near.  With  an  earnestness  unutter- 
ably impressive,  he  implored  my  watchful  solicitude 
for  his  eldest  daughter,  entreating  me  to  aflbrd  her  that 
guidance  from  experience,  which  she  must  inevitably 
need. 


**  Be  gentle  with  her,"  he  said,  "  but  not  too  indul- 
gent ;  she  will  require  strictness  of  management,  for 
with  such  impetuosity  of  nature  her  judgment  must 
often  err.  She  is  too  young  as  yet  for  me  to  be  able 
to  foresee  the  particular  bent  her  character  will 
assume,  but  I  entreat  you  to  be  her  caxulid  friend 
and  firm  adviser  when  she  will  assuredly  want  both.*' 

On  the  trying  scenes  of  that  period  I  will  not  longer 
linger;  for  there  is  s<»nething  unutterably  solemn  in 
the  tranquil  passing  away  of  a  good  man's  soul, 
something  that  hallows  to  our  thoughts  even  the 
fear-fraught  moment  of  dissolution  from  which  mere 
mortality  instinctively  shrinks.  Yet  it  is  a  sad  thing 
when  so  much  worth  and  wisdom  leaves  the  earth 
forever;  and  to  those  who  realize  the  inestimable 
advantages  and  useful  influences  of  a  high  example, 
it  is  a  mournful  sight  to  look  on  the  closing  sunset  of 
one  who  evidenced  the  beautiful  union  between 
holiness  and  humanity. 

CHAPTER  11. 

Spirit-like  fair  forms  are  pressing 

'Round  her  now, 
With  their  angel  hands  caressing 

Her  pale  brow. 

Words  of  solaee  they  are  chanting, 

Sweet  and  clear, 
That  evermore  will  now  be  haontirg 

Her  life  here. 

I  visited  the  cottage  frequently,  and  for  several 
months  after  Mr.  Germaine's  death,  it  was  the  scene 
of  no  ordinary  grief.  Mrs.  Grermaine  bore  her 
bereavement  patiently — for  it  was  an  event  she  had 
long  anticipated  with  womanly  meekness  and  resig- 
nation; but  she  mourned  most  deeply — for  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  common-place  persons  deficient 
in  vividness  of  feeling.  I  believe  their  emotions 
are  as  keen,  and  generally  more  enduring,  than 
those  of  more  decided  minds,  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  possessing  few  self-resources  to  divert  the 
course  of  afiliction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Ger- 
maine was  soon,  in  all  that  was  apparent,  the  quiet 
and  anxious  mother  she  had  always  been ;  and  if  ^ 
suflered  still,  it  was  in  the  silence  of  a  heart  that  had 
no  language  for  its  sorrows.  Far  wilder  and  more 
vehement  was  the  passionate  and  unresisted  tide  of 
Theresa's  sufi*ering;  and  for  many  weeks  she  refused 
all  the  consolation  that  could  be  offered  to  a  child  of 
her  age.  She  would  sit  by  my  side  and  converse  of 
her  father,  with  an  admiration  for  his  virtues,  and  an 
appreciation  of  his  character  far  beyond  what  I  had 
supposed  she  could  comprehend. 

This  violent  emotion  necessarily  exhausted  it.<elf, 
as  a  heavy  cloud  weeps  itself  away ;  but  for  a  long 
time  she  was  painfully  dejected,  and  her  face  lost  its 
childishness  of  expression,  and  wore  a  look  of  appeal* 
ing,  unspeakable  melancholy  I  never  remarked  on 
any  other  countenance.  It  was  the  "  settled  shaduw 
of  an  inward  strife,"  the  outvnird  impress  of  a  mind 
suddenly  aroused  to  a  knowledge  of  trial,  and  never 
again  to  sleep  in  unconsciousnes ;  and  often  in  after 
years,  the  same  inexpressible  look  darkened  her  brow 
through  the  tumult  of  conflicting  impulses,  and  amid 
the  war  of  triumph  and  pain. 
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I  havvsaidihBt  Bir.  Gennaine's  pecannry  circmn- 
stuoesweie  limited ;  but  for  801110111110  preriousto  his 
iilnesS}  he  had,  at  the  expense  of  many  a  personal 
comfort,  laid  by  a  sum  sufficient  to  procure  for 
Theresa  all  the  advantages  of  an  accomplished  educa- 
tion. His  wife  had  frequently  remonstrated  against  the 
ionmnerable  little  privations  he  voluntarily  endured 
for  this  favorite  purpose,  for  she  attached  more 
YBlue  to  physical  than  jnental  gratifications,  and 
eould  scarcely  sympathize  with  his  disinterested 
solicitode  for  his  daughter's  intellectual  culture.  It 
had  been  a  great  happiness  to  him  to  trace  the  gradual 
development  of  her  intelligence,  and  to  direct  her 
limple  studies ;  and  it  had  been  one  of  his  last  re- 
quests that  I  would  in  thli  respect  occupy  his  place 
until  ahe  should  be  old  enough  to  require  other  super- 
intendence. His  love  was  one  of  hope  and  trust,  and 
he  had  diligently  sown  the  seed,  though  he  knew  he 
never  might  behold  its  ripening. 

For  two  months  I  made  no  attempt  to  alter  the 
conent  of  her  thoughts,  believing  it  better  to  allow 
her  sensibilities  to  eadiaust  themselves  without  inter- 
ruption. When  ahe  grew  calmer,  I  proposed  that 
she  should  come  every  morning  to  the  parsonage  to 
resume  her  daily  studies;  and,  as  I  had  hoped  and 
anticipated,  she  eagerly  acceded  to  the  arrange- 
ment. And  thus  commenced  the  cultivation  of  a 
miod,  whose  early  maturity  bore  a  rich  harvest  of 
recompense;  and  thus  dawned  that  loving  anxiety 
for  my  pupil's  welfare  which  realized  many  of  my 
life's  younger  wishes,  and  lent  so  sunny  and  living 
an  interest  to  my  solitary  and  remembering  years. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  and  tSiet  much  remon- 
atraace  that  I  induced  Theresa's  application  to  the 
gnver  branches  of  acquirement,  which,  with  my 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  education,  I  considered  indis- 
pensable even  to  a  woman.  At  last,  I  believe,  it  was 
only  through  afBBCtion  for  me  that  she  yielded  her 
taste,  and  consented  to  devote  her  mind  to  such 
acquisitions.  Her  inclinations  were  all  for  what  was 
beautiful  or  imagmative;  she  early  loved  whatever 
touched  her  feelings  or  awoke  the  vivid  impressions 
of  her  young  fancy;  and  I  found  some  trouble  in 
curbing  within  rational  limits  her  natural  and  fasci- 
nating prepossessions.  As  she  grew  older,  and 
passed  what  she  deemed  the  drudgery  of  learning, 
and  drew  nearer,  with  rapid  steps,  to  Thought's  pro- 
mised land  oC  compensation,  we  constantly  read  and 
'conversed  together.  We  dwelt  on  the  inspired  pages 
of  the  poets,  I,  with  old  age's  returning  love  for  the 
romantic,  and  increasing  reverence  for  the  true,  and 
she,  with  the  intense,  bewildered  delight  of  a  spirit 
that  hoped  all  things,  and  a  simple  faith  that  trusted 
the  fmure  would  brightly  fulfill  all  the  fairest  pros- 
pects which  poetry  could  portray. 

Her  disposition  was  sanguine  to  an  extreme,  with 
the  happy  faculty  of  believing  what  she  hoped;  and 
the  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of 
e]q>re8sing  and  defining  her  ideas  and  emotions,  and 
rendering  them  visible  by  words.  She  never  paused 
for  an  expression,  or  selected  an  injudicious  one; 
and  her  fluency  was  the  result  of  a  mingled  vivid- 
ness and  clearness  of  intellect,  blended  with  artist- 


skill,  and  all  the  fervor  of  dawning  and  dreaming 
womanhood. 

Her  affections  were  spontaneous  and  impassioned, 
at  once  impulsive  and  enduring,  and,  like  all  enthu- 
siasts, she  was  frequently  governed  by  prejudice. 
Her  little  sister  was  a  child  of  rare  beauty  and 
gentleness,  and  was  Theresa's  perfect  idol.  She 
was  perpetually  contriving  pleasant  surprises  for  her 
favorite ;  and  it  was  her  deUg^t  to  wreath  flowers 
around  Amy's  golden  curb,  and  to  add  a  thousand 
fantastic  decorations  to  her  delicate  and  seraphic 
loveliness.  They  would  have  made  an  exquisite 
picture,  those  two  sisters,  so  diflferent  in  age  and 
character;  the  one  so  fair,  with  childhood's  silent 
and  fragile  beiuty,  the  other  glowing  with  life  and 
premature  thought,  air  ady  testing  the  "  rapture  of 
the  strife,"  and  revealing  in  the  intense  gaze  of  her 
dark,  restless  eyes,  the  world  of  gleaming  visions 
within  whoM  enchantment  she  lived. 

It  was  when  my  pupil  had  reached  her  fourteenth 
year,  that,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  written  direo* 
tions,  she  prepared  to  leave  our  tranquil  home,  to 
enter  the  school  of  the  convent,  near  the  city  of 

.    I  know  not  why  Mr.  Germaine  wished  her 

placed  there,  for  he  was  himself  a  Protestant,  bat 
the  advantages  of  instruction  were  at  that  time 
tempting.  I*robably,  in  dwelling  on  them,  he  over- 
looked the  risk  of  placing  his  daugLter  where  the 
unnumbered  graces  of  mind  and  manner  veil  another 
creed,  and  make  it  alluring,  and  where  the  imagina- 
tive and  gorgeous  pomp  of  a  diflTerent  faith  were  to  be 
placed  in  their  most  attractive  colors  before  her  im? 
suspecting  eyes.  It  was  with  many  a  misgiving, 
many  a  secret  fear,  that  I  anticipated  Theresa's  re- 
moval from  my  watchfuhiess;  and  I  warned  her  with 
the  most  sincere  aflfection,  against  the  temptations  of 
various  kinds  which  she  vronld  probably  encounter 
in  her  new  abode.  Early  in  the  autumn  we  were  to 
part  with  her,  and  the  sweet  siunmer,  with  its  wealth 
of  fruit  and  flowers  was  now  aroimd  us,  and  our 
village,  in  its  garlands  of  blossoms,  looked  its 
loveliest. 

CHAPTER  HI. 
O !  were  it  thus !  had  we,  indeed,  the  giA, 
Though  human,  our  hurnanity  to  chain ; 
Ckjuld  we  in  truth  our  restless  spirits  liA, 
And  never  feel  the  weight  of  earth  again. 
Then  would  I  leave  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 
To  clasp  the  cross,  the  cloister,  and  the  veil. 

Some  weeks  previotis  to  the  time  at  which  my 
last  chapter  terminates,  I  had  received  a  letter  from 
an  old  friend,  requesting  me  to  inform  him  if  any 
dwelling  in  ouc  vicinity  was  for  sale,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  leave  the  city,  and  bring  his  family  to  a 
quieter  home.  I  answered  his  inquiries  satisfactorily, 
and  now  daily  expected  him  to  arrive,  and  make 
final  arrangements  for  his  removal. 

He  came  at  last,  bringing  with  him  his  only  son, 
a  boy  somewhat  older  than  Theresa.  Gerald  Brandon 
was  pale  and  feeble  from  recent  illness,  and  I  per- 
suaded his  father  to  leave  him  with  me,  until  his 
new  residence  was  prepared  to  receive  its  inmates. 
He  gladly  assented,  and  accordingly  returned  totown, 
while  Gerald  remained  at  the  parsonage.    The  next 
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two  months  were  among  the  happiest  my  memory 
recalls;  and  they  were  the  last  untroubled  ones 
Theresa  passed  in  her  secluded  home.  From  their 
threshold  she  glided  to  a  new  life— to  that  conflict  of 
will  and  purpose,  that  tempest  of  impulse  and  disap> 
pointment  which  finally  subdued  her  spirit  and 
wearied  out  her  existence.  But  as  yet  all  was  serene 
and  full  of  promise ;  and  the  golden  hues  of  her  sunny 
dreams  invested  our  simple  pleasures  with  varied 
and  poetic  interest  My  young  guest  was  a  gentle, 
reflective  boy  of  more  than  ordinary  capabilities,  but 
enfeebled  by  ill-health,  and  a  victim  to  the  lassitude 
which  frequent  y  follows  protracted  bodily. sufiering. 
He  was  too  pla'^id  and  pensive  for  his  age,  and  his 
mind,  though  refined  and  harmonious,  had  nothing  of 
that  restless,  energetic  brilliancy  which  sparkled 
through  Theresa's  thoi^ghts.  He,  however,  eagerly 
participated  in  her  accustomed  itudies,  and  con* 
tributed  his  share  to  our  literary  recreations.  I  some- 
times looked  on  the  two  with  that  involuntary  wish 
for  the  power  of  prophecy  which  so  often  rises  upon 
us,  and  which  in  great  mercy  we  are  denied,  and 
would  frequently  strive  to  shadow  forth  the  destiny 
of  beings  who  were  now  reveling  in  the  brief,  bright 
interval  between  childhood  and  the  world.  Beautiful 
era !  time  of  star  and  flower,  when  the  '*  young  moon 
is  on  the  horizon's  verge,"  and  the  young  heart, 
lovelier  still,  seems  on  the  brmk  of  rapture,  and 
hallows  existence  with  its  own  unshadowed  and 
seraphic  light.  We  have  cause  to  be  grateful  that 
this  episode  is  transient,  that  reality  contradicts  its 
hopes,  for  oould  its  illusions  last,  who  would  pause 
to  think  of  heaven,  with  so  much  of  enchanting  ful- 
filhnent  around  us  here. 

It  was  with  instinctive  pride  that  I  felt  my  favor- 
ite's mental  superiority  to  her  companion,  and  noticed 
the  genuine  adtniraion  with  which  Gerald  acknow* 
ledged  it.  He  was  astonished  at  her  variety  of  acquire- 
ment, her  daring  originality  of  opinion,  and  her  un- 
studied readiness  of  expression.  He  was  gratified, 
and  it  may  be,  flattered,  by  the  disinterested  solici- 
tude she  evinced  for  his  enjoyment,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  she  discarded  any  scheme  of  amuse- 
ment in  which  his  health  prevented  his  participation. 
There  is  a  period  in  youth  when  the  afiections  feel 
as  a  strong  necessity,  the  desire  for  sjrmpathy,  when 
love  is  yet  a  stranger,  and  friendship  is  as  intense  as 
passion.  Dearer  than  any  aAer  friend,  is  the  one 
who  first  fills  this  yearning  vacancy;  and  though  as 
time  wears  on,  and  separation  follows,  that  tie  may 
be  broken  never  to  be  re-knit,  there  is  a  halo  around 
it  still,  and  it  is  made  almost  holy  by  the  blended 
tints  of  hope  and  trust,  and  tenderness,  that,  with 
reflected  light,  shine  back  upon  its  memory. 

It  was  the  evening  before  Theresa's  departure,  and 
we  were  all  assembled  at  the  cottage.  It  was  im- 
possible to  feel  very  sad,  where  the  majority  were 
so  eager  and  fraught  with  hope,  and  yet  the  mother's 
countenance  was  full  of  anxiety  for  her  child.  Little 
Amy  sat  on  her  sister's  knee,  and  Theresa,  in  her 
graphic  language,  was  relating  some  romantic  history 
of  her  own  invention,  while  Mrs.  Germaine  and 
myself  spoke  of  her.    The  parent's  solicitude  was 


altogether  physical ;  she  feared  only  thai  Tberen 
would  be  sick,  or  that  she  would  encounter  some  of 
the  thousand  accidents  and  evils,  whose  spectres 
haunt  us  upon  the  eve  of.  a  fiist  separation.  Iihou^ 
it  kinder  to  be  silent  as  to  my  own  very  difierent 
misgivings,  and  to  dwell  only  on  the  enooaragio; 
part  of  the  prospect.  There  might  be  nothing  to 
dread,  after  all,  and  it  was  possibly  only  our  on- 
wiUingnesB  to  part  with  T^^resa,  that  thus  assumed 
to  itself  the  tormenting  shape  of  inquietude. 

During  our  converBation,  which  was  carried  on  in 
an  under  tone,  little  Amy  had  fallen  asleep,  and  afier 
carefully  placing  her  on  the  couch,  and  kissing  tlie 
fair  face  of  tiie  slumberer,  that  shone  like  a  faultless 
picture  from  its  frame  of  golden  curls,  Theren 
adjourned  with  Gerald  to  the  porch.  It  was  a  perfect 
evening,  and  the  rays  of  the  full  moon  illumined  the 
little  portico,  throwing  on  its  floor,  in  fanciful  mosaic, 
the  fantastic  shadows  of  the  vines  which  dnperied 
the  pillars,  and  lighting  up  with  its  spiritual  radiance, 
the  earnest  countenances  of  the  youthful  frienk 
Gerald  looked  more  than  usually  pale  in  the  Uanchiog 
beams,  and  Theresa's  gaze  was  sad  and  tearful. 

"You  will  forget  us  all,  Theresa,"  said  the  boy; 
'*you  will  find  elsewhere  gayer  and  dearer  com- 
panions; you  will  be  praised  and  flattered,  and  it 
will  be  several  years  before  you  will  be  stationary 
here  again." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  book  we  read  together  bat 
a  few  days  since  ?"  she  answered,  "  and  which  says 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  forgetting  possible  to  the 
mind?" 

"Well,  but  at  least  you  may  grow  indifierent," 
persisted  Gerald,  already  betraying  manhood's  I>e^ 
verseness  in  suspicion,  "at  least  you  may  grow  is- 
dififerent,  and  that  is  even  wors«  than  forgetfuhess." 

"  Far  worse,"  answered  Theresa,  "  I  would  rather 
a  thousand  times  be  wholly  forgotten,  than  know  that 
the  heart  which  hived  me  had  grown  cold  and  care- 
less. But,  Gerald,  you  are  my  first  friend,  the  only 
one  of  my  own  tge  I  have  ever  known,  and  how  can 
I  lose  Uie  recollection  of  all  we  have  thought  and 
hoped  together?  And  then  I  shall  be  too  constantly 
occupied  to  form  other  ties,  for  I  intend  to  study 
incessantly,  and  to  return  here  all,  mentally,  that  my 
friends  can  wish  me." 

"  Are  you  not  that  already ;  I,  for  one,  do  not  desire 
you  to  change." 

"  You  will  alter  your  flattering  opinion,  mon  am, ' 
if  I  can  by  application  realize  the  bright  pictures  my 
ambition  paints.  I  shall  be  so  much  happier  when  I 
have  tested  myself;  for  now,  all  is  untried,  the  pre- 
sent is  restless,  and  the  future  perplexing.  It  is  so 
diffiotilt  for  me  to  curb  my  impatience,  to  remember 
that  our  progressive  path  must  be  trodden  step  by 
step,  it  may  be,  through  thorns  and  temptations. 
Patience  is  the  golden  rule  of  talent,  the  indispensable 
companion  of  success ;  for  the  *  worm  may  patiently 
creep  to  the  height  where  the  mountain-eagle  bas 
rested.'  The  hardest  task  for  genius  to  learn  is, 
through  toiling,  to  hope  on,  and  though  baffled,  never 
to  despond." 

Her  face  flushed  with  her  own  eageniess  as  ate 
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spoke,  and  Gerald  looked  on  her  with  mingled  admi- 
ration  and  want  of  comprehension,  and  something  of 
that  pity  with  which  boyhood  is  prone  to  regard  the 
wildnesB  of  girlish  aspirations.  It  was  with  hopes 
and  tears  united,  that  Theresa  bade  me  farewell; 
and  as  I  turned  away  to  seek  my  quiet  home,  the  old 
feeling  of  desolation  and  loneliness,  which  interest 
in  my  favorite  had  long  dissipated,  returned  upon  me 
with  its  depressing  weight.  Our  walk  to  the  par> 
sonage  was  taken  in  unbroken  silence,  for  Gerald, 
like  myself,  was  busy  with  the  future— to  him  a 
smiling  world  of  compensation  and  promise,  to  me, 
the  silent  land  of  fears  and  shadows.  A  whole  year 
was  to  elapse  before  Theresa's  return  to  us,  and  in 
the  interval  she  engaged  to  write  every  week,  either 
to  her  mother  or  myself. 

For  more  than  an  hour  that  evening  I  sat  beside 
my  window,  looking  on  the  serene  prospect  around 
me,  and  endeavoring  to  lay  something  of  that  external 
stillness  to  the  restlessness  of  my  disturbing  fancies. 
Ail  around  was  spiritualized  by  the  moonlight; 
the  trees  on  the  lawn  threw  long  shadows  on  the 
grasf,  and  far  away,  in  their  mysterious  and  majestic 
silence,  stood  the  eternal  mountains ;  like  gigantic 
waichers,  they  kept  their  vigil  over  the  placid  scene  be- 
neath^be  vigil  of  untold  centuries.  Cloudless,  un- 
Bympathizing,  changeless,  they  had  no  part  in  the  busy 
drama  of  human  experience  their  loAiness  over- 
looked, and  now  they  loomed  with  shadowy  outline, 
through  the  sanctifying  light,  habitants  alike  of  earth 
and  sky. 

I  anticipated  tidings  from  Theresa  with  that  interest 
which  slight  occurrences  lend  a  life  whose  stirring 
events  are  few. 

To  me,  she  engaged  to  record  her  thoughts  and 
impressions  as  they  came,  and  to  be  to  me  what, 
under  similar  circumstances  she  would  have  been, 
whose  sweet  face  for  a  few  years  brightened  my  life, 
and  who  now  sleeps,  in  her  childish  beauty,  by  her 
mother's  side. 

thkrksa's  fibst  letter. 
"You  will  have  learned  from  my  letter  to  my 
mother,  my  kind  friend,  all  the  little  details  of  my 
journey  and  safe  arrival  at  my  destination.  I  felt  as 
if  some  of  my  visions  of  romance  were  realized, 
when  this  beautifully  adorned  place,  in  its  strange 
and  solemn  stillness,  stood  before  me.  All  the 
ground*  surrounding  the  convent-buildings  are  highly 
cultivated  and  tastefully  improved,  presenting  a  vivid 
contrast  between  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  and 
the  formal,  artificral  life  within  these  cold,  stern 
walls.  Several  of  the  nuns,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
thoughtful  steps,  were  taking  their  monotonous  exer- 
cise in  the  paths  through  the  shrubbery ;  and  shall  I 
confess  that  I  looked  with  mingled  doubt  and  envy 
npon  those  dark-robed  figures— ^oubt,  if  the  restless- 
ness of  humanity  can  thus  be  curbed  into  repose, 
Md  envy  of  that  uninterrupted  peace,  if,  indeed,  it 
nay  be  gained.  Strange  seem  this  existence  of 
Mcrifice,  this  voluntary  abandonment  of  life's  aims 
and  more  extended  duties,  this  repelling,  crushing 
routine  of  penance  and  ceremony,  with  which,  in 


the  very  midst  of  activity,  and  in  the  bloom  of  energy, 
vain  mortals  strive  to  put  off  the  inevitable  fetters  of 
mortality.  D<  ubtless,  many,  from  long  habit,  have 
grown  familiar  with  this  vegetative,  unbroken  seclu- 
sion, and  accustomed  to  struggle  with  tenderness, 
and  conquer  impulse,  have  ceased  to  feel  aflection, 
and  rarely  recall  the  friends  of  their  busier  days — 
sad  consummation  of  womanhood's  least  enviable  lot. 
*<But  I  believe  it  is,  in  all  sincerity,  from  self- 
delusion,  not  from  deception,  that  thdse  women,  many 
of  them  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  separate  them- 
selves from  the  wide  privileges  of  their  sex,  and  con- 
tract their  hearts  into  the  exc  usive  and  narrow 
bounds  of  a  convent's  charities.  What  mental  con- 
flicts must  have  been  theirs,  before,  from  the  alluring 
gloss  of  expectation,  they  could  turn  to  embrace  a 
career  like  this.  Some,  perhaps,  believed  the  possi- 
bility of  winning  tranquillity  by  shutting  out  the 
temptation  of  the  world,  believed  that  dust  might  be 
spiritualized,  and  the  mind,  debarred  from  its  natural 
tendencies,  taught  to  dream  only  of  heaven.  Others 
have  sought  the  cloister  as  a  refuge  for  hearts  that 
loved  too  well,  and  memories  all  too  faithful.  God 
help  such  !~^or  this  is  no  place  to  forget.  And  it 
may  be,  that  aAer  years  of  painful  self-control  and 
depressing  experience,  some  here  have  gradually 
attained  the  conviction  that  their  efforts  are  vain, 
their  yearnings  not  here  to  be  fulfilled — ^what,  then, 
must  solitude  be  to  them  but  an  enduring  sorrow? 
It  is  too  late  to  retrieve  the  past— the  fatal  vows  have 
been  spoken — those  frowning  walls  are  impassable — 
and  the  dark  folds  of  that  solemn  veil  are  evermore 
between  the  penitents  and  human  sympathy.  Never 
may  their  footsteps  tread  the  free  earth  again,  save 
within  those  still  and  mocking  limits ;  never  will  the 
bright,  rewarding  world  of  social  ties  dawn  upon 
their  languid  gaze,  though,  alas !  its  beauty  will  flash 
upon  their  thoughts,  through  the  loneliness  of  the 
silent  cell,  perhaps  even  amid  penance  and  prayer. 
I  look  with  profound,  inexpressible  interest  on  these 
sisters,  in  their  ungraceful,  but  romance-hallowed 
costume,  and  wish,  as  I  watch  them,  that  I  could 
read  something  of  what  the  past  has  been  to  each, 
and  trace  the  various  motives  that  U  d  to  this  irrevo- 
cable fate.  This  monotonous  life  lias  all  the  glow  of 
novelty  for  me;  and  I  ponder  with  inexhaustible 
interest,  and  blended  reverence  and  pity  on  the 
hidden  moral  conflict,  continually  occurring  among 
beings  who  strive  to  taste  angels'  pleasures  while 
escaping  human  duties,  and  are  reminded  of  the 
folly  of  such  attempts,  by  the  perpetual  presence  of 
temptation,  and  all  the  self-reproach,  regret,  and  dis- 
appointment which.  Heaven  be  thanked !  the  angels 
never  feel.  I  can  scarcely  tell,  as  yet,  how  I  shall 
like  learning  here.  My  studies  have  always  been 
such  a  pleasure  to  me,  with  you,  that  it  appears 
strange  to  associate  them  with  strangers.  I  am  re- 
solved to  devote  much  time  to  drawing  and  miniature 
painting,  for  which  you  know  I  had  always  a  pen- 
ehanty  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  I  shall 
commence  the  study  of  German.  What  a  world  of 
pleasure  is  before  me.  Will  you  not  love  me  better, 
if  I  retin-n  to  you  an  artist,  brim  full  of  German 
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legends  ?  All  that  I  hope  and  aspire  to,  leads  to  that 
question^will  these  acquisitions  render  me  more 
beloved?" 

"Theresa  is  too  ambitions,  too  restless,"  said 
Gerald,  as  he  finished  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  '*she 
will  only  render  herself  discontented  and  conspicuous 
by  this  wild,  idle  desire  for  superiority." 

I  felt  somewhat  provoked  at  his  querulous  words, 
for  in  my  partial  eyes  Theresa  seldom  erred,  and  I 
knew  this  solicitude  for  mental  progress,  though  as 
yet  vague  and  undirected,  was  inseparable  from  her 
active  and  energetic  intellect.  But  Gerald^s  opinions 
were  common  ones  with  his  sex,  and  he  coldly 
censured  when  away  from  their  attractions,  the  very 
traits  of  character  which,  when  present,  involuntarily 
fascinated  his  imagination.  And  this  is  an  ingratitude 
which  almost  inevitably  falls  to  the  share  of  a  gifted 
woman.  Unfortunately,  genius  does  not  shield  its 
possessor  from  defects  of  character;  and  her  very 
superiority  in  raising  her  above  the  level  of  the  many, 
renders  her  failings  more  evident,  and  those  who  are 
forced  mentally  to  admire,  are  frequently  the  first 
morally  to  condemn.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  Theresa's  letters,  written  at  various  intervals 
during  the  first  year  of  her  residence  at  the  convent ; 
and  they  will  perhaps  serve  to  reveal  something  of  the 
rapid  development  of  her  mind,  with  the  self-forgetr 
fulness  and  ambition  so  peculiarly  blended  in  her 
nature.  She  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  who 
possessed  extreme  enthusiasm  without  selfishness, 
and  the  strong  desire  to  excel,  without  envy.  There 
was  a  harmony  in  her  being  as  rare  as  it  was  winning ; 
and  while  many  instances  of  her  childish  generosity 
and  sponta-eous  disinterestedness  rise  on  my  me- 
mory, I  feel  almost  bitterness  at  the  recollection  of 
how  unworthily  her  pure  heart  was  appreciated,  and 
how  sad  was  the  recompense  of  all  she  suffered. 

<'  I  am  happy,  my  kind  friend,  happier  than  I  be- 
lieved it  possible  for  me  to  be,  when  away  from  those 
I  love.  But  I  study  incessantly,  and  in  acquiring  and 
hoping,  I  have  no  time  left  for  regret.  When  I 
recall  you,  it  is  not  repiningly,  but  with  a  thousand 
desires  for  your  approval,  and  increased  anxiety  to 
become  all  yon  can  wish.  You  will,  perhaps,  con- 
sider this  vanity;  but,  indeed,  that  would  be  unjust, 
for  it  is  in  all  humility,  with  a  painful  consciousness 
of  my  own  deficiencies  that  I  strive  so  eagerly  to 
grow  wiser  and  better.    Surely  it  is  not  vanity, 

to  yearn  to  merit  tenderness! You 

ask  if  I  have  made  any  new  friends.  No ;  and  I  can 
scarcely  tell  why.  There  are  several  here  whose 
appearance  has  interested  me — and  you  know  how 
rapturously  I  admire  personal  attractions ;  but  I  feel 
a  reserve  I  can  neither  conquer  nor  explain.  Friend- 
ship seems  to  me  too  holy  and  enduring  to  be  lightly 
bestowed,  and  yet  I  desire  with  inexpressible  earnest- 
ness, to  find  some  one  of  my  own  age  who  would 
love  and  comprehend  me — some  mind  in  whose 
mirror  I  could  trace  an  image  of  my  own.  I  have 
gained  something  like  a  fulfillment  of  this  wish  in 
Gerald ;  but  he  is  naturally  less  enthusiastic  than  I 
am,  and  of  course  cannot  enter  into  the  fervor  of  my 
expectations.    He  thinks  them  vain  an  idle— and  so, 


in  truth,  they  may  be;  but  only  their  irrerocaUe 
disappointment  will  ever  convince  ms  of  their  folly. 

I  have  been  painting  a  grest  detl, 

beside  my  regular  exercises,  for  my  owBamasemest; 
I  take  such  delight  in  testing  my  power  to  reflect  the 
visible  charm  of  beauty,  and  in  endeavoring,  bow- 
ever  faintly,  to  idealise  humanity.  Among  oiha 
efibrts,  I  h^ve  finished  a  miniature  of  oneof  theyooug 
sisters  here,  whose  sad,  placid  (aoe,  seemed  to  »kdch 
itself  upon  my  memory.  Of  course,  the  likeooi 
was  drawn  without  her  knowledge— she  baa  pot 
away  from  her  thoughts  all  such  vanities.  I  often 
look  on  the  picture,  which  is  scarcely  more  tranqni] 
than  the  original;  and  I  wish  I  could  speak  a  wovd 
of  welcome  sympathy  to  one  who  is  so  yoong,  and 
yet  so  sorrowful.  I  was  much  t6iicfaed,  a  few  dayi 
since,  by  accidentally  witnessing  an  interview  Ik- 
tween  this  nun,  whose  convent  name  is  Cecelia,  uJ 
her  sister.  It  seems  that  she  had  taken  the  tows  ia 
opposition  to  the  wishes  and  counsel  of  all  her  frieodt, 
having  forsaken  a  widowed  mother  and  an  oolysisier 
for  spiritual  solitude  and  the  cloister.  I  ^rns  copying 
an  exquisite  engraving  of  the  Madonna,  which  adons 
the  apartment  allotted  to  visiters,  when  a  yoong  lady 
entered,  and  desired  to  see  her  sister.  The  oon  came, 
but  not  beyond  the  grating  which  bounds  one  aide  of 
the  room.  Those  bars— signs  of  the  heart's  pnsoo- 
were  between  beings  who  from  infancy  bad  beet 
undivided,  whose  pleasures  and  pains  through  life 
had  been  inseparable,  and  who  were  now  severed 
by  a  barrier  impassable  as  the  grave.  They  con- 
trasted strongly,  these  two  sisters,  so  nearly  the  $ame 
age,  so  different  in  their  hopes  for  the  future.  The 
guest  wept  constantly,  and  her  words,  spoken  in  a 
loud  tone,  were  broken  by  bursts  of  grief;  bm  the 
other  was  composed,  ahnost  to  coldness—there  vis 
no  evidence  of  distress  on  her  marble  cheek,  and 
her  large,  gray  eyes,  were  quiet  in  their  gsse.  She 
had  evidently  learned  to  curb  emotion  and  regret—lhe 
past  for  her  was  a  sealed  book,  with  all  its  remem- 
brances; she  was  a  woman  without  her  sex's  loTe* 
liest  impulses — a  sister  without  tenderness,  a  daughter 
without  gratitude.  They  parted,  as  they  had  met. 
each  unconvinced,  each  grieving  for  t^e  other— (be 
visiter  returned  to  her  holy  filial  duties,  the  deroiee 
to  her  loneliness.  My  friend,  on  -vdiich  of  ibeM 
sisters  do  the  angels  in  heaven  look  down  moA 
rejoicingly?  This  scene  made  me  sorrowful,  as 
every  thing*  does  which  destroys  an  illusion.  I  bad 
entertained  such  romantic  ideas  of  life  in  the  cloister, 
it  seemed  so  tempting  to  me  in  its  rest,  its  spirituality; 
and  now  I  realize  that  we  have  no  right  to  such  rest, 
that  it  is  not  ours  to  shrink  from  the  duties,  to  shun 
the  penalties,  to  crush  the  aflections  of  hnmaoity' 
and  my  visions  of  lonely  happiness  have  passed 
away  pour  tovjovrs.  If  ever  I  could  be  ioducod  to 
forsake  a  world  that  now  appears  to  me  so  rich  ia 
promise ;  if  ever  I  am  numbered  among  the  tried  ia 
spirit,  and  broken  in  heart,  some  active  solace  miet 
be  mine,  not  this  fearful  leisure  for  thought  and  r^ 
membrance.  My  lot  is  to  be  a  restleas  one;  and 
whatever  else  the  future  may  hold  for  me,  I  know, 
in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  it  will  bestow  nothing  of 
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repose Yoa  tell  me  my  little  sister  grows 

every  day  more  lovely.  I  can  readily  believe  it. 
There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  the  style  of  her 
childish  beauty,  something  that  appeals  to  tender- 
ness and  seeks  for  lov»— and  she  is  always  the 
reality  that  prompts  my  dreams  of  angels.  Is  it  not 
imwise^  my  friend,  to  hold  the  gift  of  personal 
beauty  of  little  value,  when  it  thus  involuntarily 
commands  afiection,  and  can  win  the  world's  charity 
for  many  faults?*' 

I  know  not  if  these  disjointed  scraps  have  interest 
for  others,  but  I  have  recorded  them,  because  to  me 
they  recall  the  young  writer's  glowing  enthusiasm, 
and  evince  the  confident  hopefulness  which  is  one 
of  the  most  common  traitt  of  mental  excellence. 
Without  being  vain,  she  had  yet  no  fears  for  herself, 
00  doubt  of  the  successful  exercise  of  the  powers 
whose  stirring  presence  she  felt.  All  that  seemed 
necessary  to  her  was  opportunity ;  and  she  possessed 
the  faith  our  good  God  gives  to  youth,  and  whose 
pusiog  away  is  one  of  the  sorrows  of  age. 
.  The  time  appointed  foj  her  return  home  had  now 
arrived,  and  her  mother's  anxiety  to  see  her  was 
scarcely  greater  than  my  own.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Mr.  Brandon's  new  residence— the  handsomest  in 
our  vicinity— had  been  completed,  and  his  family 
was  permanently  located  among  us.  His  domestic 
circle  consisted  of  G«rald,  a  daughter,  about  Theresa's 
age,  and  a  maiden  lady,  the  sister  of  his  wife,  who, 
since  Mrs.  Brandon's  death,  had  done  the  household 
honors.  Gerald  hod  been,  from  the  first,  a  constant 
visiter  at  the  parsonage,  and  he  now  participated  in 
our  solicitude  to  welcome  our  darling  back.  About 
sunset,  on  the  day  of  Theresa's  return,  I  directed 
my  steps  toward  the  cottage,  and  I  was  but  halfway 
to  my  destination,  when  I  saw  her  coming  to  meet 
me.  I  could  never  be  mistaken  in  her  light,  rapid 
walk,  whose  movements  were  full  of  grace.  Not 
for  many  a  long,  sad  year,  had  a  reception  so  afieo- 
tionaie  as  hers  been  given  me;  and  her  greeting 
brought  tears  to  my  old  eyes,  and  called  up  painful 
memories  to  my  heart.  In  appearance  she  had 
graatly  improved;  her  slight  figure  had  rounded  into 
more  womanly  proportions,  and  her  motions  were 
fnll  of  the  wild,  unstudied  gracefdness  that  had 
always  characterized  her.  There  was  about  her  a 
fascination  I  cannot  explain,  a  something  indepen- 
dent of  externals— a  witchery  to  bo  felt  but  not  de- 
fined. Perhaps  it  was  the  visible  influence  of 
mental  gifU,  the  reflection  of  that  purity  of  heart  and 
mind  which  impressed  itself  on  all  her  words  and 
actions. 

I^  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  because  in 
my  fond  remembrance  I  have  lingered  long  upcm 
Theresa's  many  virtues,  I  was  ignorant  of  her  faults. 
They  were  those  inseparable  from  her  temperament; 
«n  impetuosity  which  frequently  misled  her  judgment, 
and  a  confidence  in  her  own  beliefs,  a  reliance  on 
htt  own  will,  that  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  her 
aifections  could  ever  subdue.  She  was  an  instance 
of  that  sad  truth,  that  our  defects  siiape  our  destinies; 
^i  one  failing  may  exert  over  our  lot  a  more  potent 
mfluenoe  than  many  excellencies,  and  may  mar  the 
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brilliancy  of  our  moral  picture  by  a  single  shadow, 
that  shall  darken  it  all.  In  after  life,  when  trial  and 
suiFering  pressed  wearily  upon  her,  all  her  griefs 
might  have  been  traced  back  to  the  influence  of 
faults,  which  in  her  childhood  were  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  seem  of  consequence,  or  to  merit  rebuke. 
To  us  she  was  so  loving  and  complying,  that  the  less 
favorable  traits  of  her  nature  were  lost  to  our  eyes 
in  the  brightness  of  her  better  endowments.  Like 
all  poetic  persons,  she  had  various  fancies  and 
caprices;  but  hers  were  all  pure  in  purpose, and  im- 
parted a  charm  to  her  restless  being.  Even  her 
tenderness  had  its  fantasies,  and  lavished  itself  waste- 
fully  without  thought  or  reason.  Her  attachment  to 
her  sister  was  remarkable  in  its  tone,  blending 
anxiety  with  its  profotmd  and  impassioned  tide. 
She  would  speak  to  me  of  Amy,  of  her  childish 
loveliness,  her  gentle  disposition,  her  appealing 
trustfulness,  until  tears  would  start  to  her  eyes,  and 
the  future  seemed  painfully  distant  to  one  whose 
onward  gaze  had  painted  it  with  fulfillments.  There 
was  nothing  sweet  and  lovable  in  life  that  she  did  not 
connect  with  Amy's  hereaAer.  Alas  \  it  was  well 
for  her  she  could  not  foresee  that  futive  happiness 
was  to  be  won  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  own. 

During  Theresa's  stay  in  our  village,  the  young 
Brandons  and  herself  were  often  together— and 
Gerald's  admiration  had  evidently  lost  nothing  from 
separation.  His  health  had  improved,  though  he 
still  looked  pale  and  delicate;  but  this  physical, 
languor  lent  refinement  to  his  appearance,  and 
excited  Theresa's  warmest  sympathy.  It  would 
have  been  strange,  were  not  the  occurrence  so 
common,  that  we  should  not  have  anticipated  the 
probable  consequences  of  such  intercourse  between 
Gerald  and  Theresa,  but  always  accustomed  to  con- 
sider them  in  contrast  with  ourselves,  as  mere  chil- 
dren, we  forgot  theirs  was  the  very  age  for  enduring 
impressions,  the  era  in  existence  whose  memories 
live  longest.  It  was  not  until  long  afterward  that  I 
realized  our  error,  and  then,  alas !  it  was  too  late  to 
save  the  repose  of  a  heart  which  possessed  in  fatal 
strength,  woman's  sad  faculty  of  loving.  The  period 
soon  came  round  for  Theresa  to  return  to  her  studies ; 
and,  to  my  surprise,  her  grief  at  the  second  separa- 
tion was  much  more  violent  than  at  the  first.  I  did 
not  note,  in  my  simplicity,  the  cause  of  this  vehe- 
mence ;  I  never  suspected  that  a  new  tie,  undefined, 
but  powerful,  was  binding  her  being,  that  in  the 
depths  of  a  spirit  whose  earnestness  I  have  never 
seen  equaled,  there  had  sprung  up  an  afiection  never 
to  pass  away,  and  one  dangerously  enhanced  by  the 
imaginative, tendency  of  her  nature.  That  she  had 
won  over  Gerald  a  profound  and  fascinating  influence, 
was  evident;  she  was  to  him  a  dream  #  intellectual 
beauty,  and  her  presence  idealized  his  life.  He 
connected  her  instinctively  wit]^ all  his  high  hopes, 
his  visionary  schemes;  but  I  feel,  in  recalling  his 
admiration,  that,  from  its  very  character,  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  permanent.  There  was  too  little  in  it 
of  the  actual  world,  too  much  of  the  mental ;  it  was 
more  the  homage  of  mind,  than  the  tribute  of  aflTec* 
tion ;  rather  the  irrepressible  appreciation  of  genius, 
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than  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  love.  His  expres- 
sions of  regret  at  separation  were  warm  and  tender; 
but  it  is  probable  the  young  friends  were  both  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  their  feelings.  They  parted 
tearfully,  as  a  brother  and  sister  would  have  said 
farewell ;  and  the  next  few  months,  with  their  throng 
of  sweet  remembrances,  fostered  the  growth  of  emo- 
tions very  unlike,  in  truth,  but  equally  kind  and 
hopeful.  And  now  there  came  a  long  interral  of 
melancholy  tranquillity  in  my  life,  for  it  was  not 
until  two  years  afterward  that  our  darling  returned. 
Her  letters  during  the  interval  were  frequent,  and 
her  ambition  to  excel  deepened  daily  in  intensity. 

"  One  year  more,"  she  wrote,  "  and  this  routine 
of  application  will  be  over,  1  shall  come  to  you  no 
longer  a  child,  but  fitted,  I  trust,  for  a  congenial 
companion.  What  bright  pictures  my  fancy  draws 
for  that  time!  Surely  the  future  is  a  land  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  if  but  one  half  its  radiant  hopes  be 
realized.'' 

"I  have  no  patience  with  Theresa's  visionary 
fancies,"  said  Gerald,  petulently,  as  he  glanced  over 
■this  letter,  "  I  really  believe  she  prises  books  and 
pictures,  and  her  idle  dreams,  more  than  the  hearts 
that  love  her." 

I  have  lingered  long  over  this  recording  of  a  child- 
hood that  lent  my  loneliness  many  pleasures;  and  I 
must  trace  more  rapidly  and  briefly  the  sadder  por- 
tion of  my  recollections.  Over  the  next  two  years 
Jet  us  pass  in  silence;  they  saw  the  last  shining  of 
pleasure  upon  Theresa's  experience ;  they  were  the 
resting-place  between  her  young  hopefulness  and 
the  perplexing  cares  and  disappointments  of  her 
energetic  and  unsatisfied  womanhood.  Never  after- 
ward did  Hfe  appear  to  her  so  rapturous  a  gift,  and 
intellectual  superiority  so  enchanting,  but  the  here- 
after grew  silent  with  its  promises,  and  her  spirit 
weary  with  its  cares. 

It  was  not  until  some  months  aAerward  that  the 
journal  I  am  about  to  quote  fell  into  my  hands;  but 
I  copy  some  of  its  fragments,  to  portray  its  writer's 
feelings.  Ah,  me !  such  trustful  hearts  as  hers  are 
those  experience  depresses  soonest. 

"  How  happy  I  have  been  this  summer !  I  believe 
those  who  have  spent  their  childhood  in  seclusion, 
and  formed  their  first  associations  from  the  lovely 
creations  o(  nature,  love  home  better  than  persons 
ean  do,  who  have  been  always  encompassed  by  the 
excitements  and  artificial  enjoyments  of  society. 
These  lose  individual  consciousness  amid  the  throng 
of  recollections;  they  cannot  trace  the  progress  of 
their  being,  nor  retain  the  self-portraying  vividness 
of  memory.  I  am  sure  that  no  dweller  in  cities 
can  feel  as  I  do,  when  I  return  to  this  tranquil 
village ;  I  cAi  almost  imagine  I  have  stepped  back 
into  my  childhood.  Yet,  loving  this  plaoe  as  I 
do,  I  am  still  anxio A  to  leave  it ;  home,  and  espe- 
cially 9  quiet  one,  is  no  place  for  great  successes. 
Too  much  of  the  childish  past  hangs  over  it,  and 
discourages  exertion,  and  those  who  have  loved  us 
best  and  earliest,  know  least  of  what  we  are  capable. 
Every  day  intercourse  fetters  judgment,  and  thought 
lives  in  the  domestic  circle  with  sealed  lips.    My 


kind  friends  do  not  comprehend  my  wishes  or  emo- 
tions; my  mother  deems  them  folly,  and  Gerald, 
instead  of  s)*mpathy,  tenders  me  only  doubts  and 
fears.  But  I  repel  silently  such  dq;>res8iiig  influence; 
surely  the  motto  of  youth  should  be,  aide-4oi,  ei  IHeu 

i*aidera I  have  been  reading  that  learfid 

book,  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuye.  What  a  vivid  pic- 
ture it  presents  of  mental  and  physical  suflReriiig,  too 
intense  to  be  wholly  conquered,  yet  half  subdued  by 
the  strong  power  of  a  thoughtful  will.  Such  depict- 
ings of  sorrow  must  be  exaggerated,  there  cannot  be 
so  much  of  grief  in  a  world  where  hope  still  liveth. 
...  I  have  been  amusing  myself  this  morning 
by  scribbling  verses,  and  as  I  gradually  became 
absorbed  in  my  employment,  I  felt  I  would  willingly 
relinquish  half  the  future  in  store  for  me,  conld  I  win 
a  poet's  fame.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  most  desirable,  the  celebrity  of  a 
poet  or  a  painter.  Perhaps  the  distinction  an  artist 
obtains  satisfies  the  mind  more  wholly,  and  it  most 
be  a  more  universal  thing,  than  that  of  a  writer.  He 
appeals  to  the  senses;  his  ^^ork  is  the  Ttstble  pre^ 
sence  of  what  is  immaterial,  the  palpable  creation  of 
a  thought.  He  gazes  on  his  production,  tmtil  bis 
being  revels  in  the  witchery  of  his  own  reality ;  and 
the  ideal  that  had  haunted  his  spirit  so  long,  smiles 
and  blesses  him  from  that  glowing  canvas.  Bat  the 
poet,  he  who  from  the  welh  of  thought  hath  drawn 
forth  such  golden  truths;  who  heareth  within  his 
heart  the  echo  of  whatever  is  beautif^il  around  him ; 
he  who  is  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  translateth 
into  burning  words  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and 
lovely,  ah !  he  liveth  alone  with  his  glorious  images, 
and  from  his  brilliant  world  of  dream  and  vision,  he 
walks  abroad  unccnnprehended,  a  soHcary  being. 
Yet  he,  too,  has  his  reward,  though  seldom  the  pre- 
sent one  of  popular  approval ;  time  is  requisite  fcr 
the  appreciation  of  his  imaginings ;  he  would  not,  if 
he  could,  profane  them  by  the  breath  of  popnlsr 
criticism.  Hia  place  is  far  away  from  common  sight 
— a  dwelling  in  pleasant  thoughts ;  he  is  enthroned 
amid  happy  memories  and  early  hopes ;  be  is  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  forms  of  grace,  and  faces  of 
beauty — ^with  the  light  of  stars,  and  the  fragrance  of 
flowers ;  with  the  pale  hours  of  gloom  his  enchant- 
ments have  chased  away,  and  the  green  gravcss  his 
heavenward  words  have  hallowed.  Which  feme 
would  I  choose?  Alas!  for  my  craving  nature, 
neither— but  both !" 

Two  years  had  glided  by,  and  Theresa  had  returned 
to  us.  Her  studies  were  completed,  and  she  seemed 
to  our  fond  hearts  more  than  we  ever  hoped  for,  or 
dared  to  anticipate.  She  had  certainly  improved  to 
the  utmost  the  period  of  her  absence ;  she  was  aa 
admirable  linguist,  a  good  musician,  and  her  talent 
for  painting  was  pronounced  by  eotmoisMurs  to  be 
extraordinary.  She  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  per- 
fect consciousness  of  her  powers,  without  a  tinge  of 
vanity;  and  she  spoke  of  her  acquirements  and  per- 
formances simply  and  candidly,  as  she  would  have 
dwelt  on  those  of  a  stranger.  Gerald  was  evidently 
surprised  at  her  mental  progress,  and  perhaps  he  felt 
it  almost  painfully,  for  he  certainly  was  not  in  her 
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preseDoe  as  oatural  and  famitiar  as  of  yore.  He 
would  gaze  on  her  long  and  fixedly,  as  if  in  being 
forced  to  admire,  he  hesitated  how  to  love.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Theresa  perceived  this  change, 
and  allowed  it  to  influence  her  manner,  or  whether 
the  natural  timidity  of  one  "on  the  eve  of  woman- 
hood," rendered  her  also  gentler  and  quieter  than  of 
old,  bat  certain  it  is,  that  while  to  others  they  were 
the  tame  as  ever,  for  each  other,  they  felt  something 
they  knew  was  not  friendship,  yet  dared  not  think 
was  love. 

In  the  meantime  Amy  had  grown  into  girihood, 
and  was,  in  truth,  as  beautiful  as  a  poet's  dream. 
She  was  timid,  gentle,  and  silent;  no  strength  of 
mind  was  enshrined  in  that  faultless  casket;  and  her 
transparent,  maidenly  brow,  was  never  shadowed 
by  the  conflict  of  thought.  Her  words  were  few 
and  commonplace,  but  they  were  spoken  by  a  voice 
exquisitely  mnsieal,  and  her  surpassing  personal  love- 
liness disarmed  mental  criticism.  Theresa  would 
regard  her  in  unutterable  admiration,  blending  a 
lister's  tendemesa  with  all  an  artist's  ecstasy. 
There  was  no  repaying  enthusiasm ;  Amy's  aiTeo- 
tions  were  not  impulsive,  and  she  shared  nothing  of 
her  sister's  spontaneoos,  eflervescing  warmth.  She 
was,  however,  kind  aad  graceful,  with  that  charm 
of  manner  conunon  even  in  childhood  to  those  on 
whom  the  gods  have  smiled,  and  who,  from  the  con- 
Bciousneas  of  beauty,  possess  the  certainty  of  pleasing. 
Like  all  visionaries,  Thereeit  had  many  fancies,  and 
etroBgest  amoqg  them  was  her  boundless  admiraton 
for  loveliness.  Living  as  she  did  in  perpetual  study 
of  the  beautiful,  it  appealed  to  her  with  that  enchant- 
ment it  only  wears  for  the  painter  and  the  poet ;  and 
for  her,  who,  in  her  dangerously  endowed  being, 
blended  both,  there  was  inexpressible  fascination  in 
all  that  reflected  externally  her  radiant  ideal.  Gerald 
was  a  constant  visiter  at  the  cottage,  and  his  undis- 
guised admiration  for  Theresa  s  giAs  deepened  into 
lasting  sentiment,  what  had  hitherto  been  vague 
emotion.  He  sought  her  approval,  solicited  her 
opinions,  and  there  was  a  tone  of  romantic  reverence 
in  his  conduct  toward  her,  which  could  not  fail  to 
interest  one  so  young  and  sensitive.  In  many  re- 
spects his  character  was  Air  from  equaling  hers ;  ill- 
bealth  had  given  peculiar  fastidiousness  to  his  tastes, 
and  seliishaess  to  his  temper ;  but  he  was  invested 
with  the  charms  of  pleasant  memories,  and  that 
drapery  which  ever  surrounds  with  grace  those  the 
heart  loves  first  I  believe  he  never  for  an  instant 
reflected  on  the  efiect  hs  devoted  attentions  miglit 
produce,  and,  absorbed  in  the  magic  of  his  own 
rapturous  thoughts,  he  had  no  time  for  calmer 
reasoning.  Love  is  proverbially  credulous;  and 
althoqgk  neither  promise  nor  protestation  had  been 
spoken,  Theresa  never  doubted  what  she  hoped,  and, 
perhaps,  in  her  girlish  faith,  believed  his  feelings  the 
deeper  from  their  silence. 

Thus  the  days  wended  on,  and  I  had  woven  in  my 
lonely  simplicity  many  a  bright  tissue  for  future 
years  to  wear,  when  already  the  "  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand"  had  gathered  on  my  favorite's 
horizon.  Gerald  and  herself  had  walked  one  evening 


to  the  parsonage,  and  were  seated  on  one  of  the 
shaded  seats  in  the  old-fashioned  garden  attached  to 
my  home. 

"  Theresa,  you  have  always  been  to  me  a  sympa- 
thizing listener,  and  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
now  of  more  than  ordinary  interest— will  you  bear 
me  patiently  ?"  and  as  Grerald  spoke,  he  looked  up 
smilingly  into  his  companion's  face. 

Why  did  Theresa's  cheek  flush  at  these  simple 
words  ?  I  know  not ;  I  only  know  that  it  grew  pale 
and  ashy  as  Gerald  proceeded  to  relate  the  story 
whose  hearing  he  had  solicited,  and  in  the  impas- 
sioned wcvds  of  love  to  paint  his  devotion— not  to 
her  who  sat  beside  him,  but  to  the  sister  whose 
outward  beauty  had  won  more  than  all  h^r  gifts. 
He  spoke  of  time  to  come,  of  being  to  her  as  a 
brother,  of  a  home  in  conomon,  and  then  he  dwelt 
with  a  lover's  rapture  on  the  attractions  of  his  pro- 
mised bride,  those  charms  she  had  oAen  extolled  to 
him  with  a  poet's  appreciation,  and  now  heard 
praised  in  breathless  agony.  The  bitterness,  not  of 
jealousy,  but  of  despair,  was  in  her  soul — a  pang  for 
which  there  was  no  expression  and  no  relief.  Never 
more  might  she  return  to  the  hope  his  words  had 
Mattered,  the  trust  she  Had  indulged  too  long.  All 
that  had  scattered  her  path  with  flowers,  and  thrown 
around  her  life's  sweetest  illusions  was  lost  to  her 
now ;  the  confessions  she  had  heard,  raised  a  barrier 
not  to  be  passed  between  herself  and  those  she  held 
dearest,  and  this  sister  for  whom  she  would  have  laid 
down  her  life,  daimed  a  sadder  aacrifioe,  and  glided 
a  rival  between  her  heart  and  its  reliance.  But  to 
all  his  confidings  she  listened  silently,  and  when  he 
ceased  to  speak,  she  answered  him  kindly  and  gently. 
Love  is  selfish,  and  in  the  egotism  of  his  own  fed* 
ings,  Gerald  heeded  not  that  his  companion's  voice 
foltered ;  and  they  parted  without  a  suspicion  in  his 
mind  of  the  suflering  he  had  occasioned.  Alas !  such 
brief  tragedies  are  acting  every  day  in  our  household 
circles,  and  we  note  them  not;  bright  eyes  become 
tranquil,  glowing  cbeeks  look  pale,  and  young  hearts, 
once  high  with  hope  and  energy,  grow  wear)'  and 
listless;  and  we  talk  of  illness,  and  call  in  science  to 
name  the  disease,  which  is  nothing  but  sorrow. 
There  are,  without  doubt,  solitary  hours  in  human 
experience  which  do  the  work  of  years,  forcing 
suspicion  to  dawn,  and  tempting  despondency  to 
deepen.  Life  should  be  measured  by  such  hours, 
and  they  who  feel  most  keenly  are  the  ones  who,  in 
truth,  live  longest. 

Certain  it  is  that  Theresa  passed  in  those  few  mo- 
ments to  a  new  existence— to  a  being  wholly  difibrent 
from  her  former  sdf.  The  rainbow  tints  had  faded 
from  her  sky,  and  the  stars  in  her  futurity  had  ceased 
to  shine.  What  to  her  were  all  her  mental  giAs, 
when  they* had  failed  to  win  the  love  she  valued? 
And  now  the  nature  so  impulsive  and  ingenuous 
was  impelled  by  the  instinct  of  woman's  pride  to 
assume  the  mantle  of  concealment,  to  learn  its  task 
of  sufiering  and  silence.  She  could  not,  without 
betraying  her  true  feelings,  seem  depressed,  when  all 
about  her  was  happier  than  ever,  and  not  a  shadow 
rested  on  the  hearts  around  her.    Her  mother  was 
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constitutionally  tranquil;  and  Amy,  in  the  relying 
gladness  of  her  early  youth,  saw  nothing  to  fear,  and 
all  things  to  hope.  It  was  a  trying  efiiirt  for  Theresa 
to  bury  the  conflict  of  her  impetuous  emotions  in 
the  stillness  of  her  own  bosom->the  more  trying  be- 
cause she  had  never  before  known  cause  for  reserve; 
but  the  power  of  endurance  in  womanhood  is  mighty, 
and  she  did  conceal  even  from  my  watchful  eyes, 
the  triumph  of  certainty  over  hope.  I  knew  not  then 
that  ihe  silver  chord  was  already  severed,  and  the 
veil  liAed  from  the  pale  face  of  grief,  never  again  in 
mercy  to  lend  its  secrecy. 

The  extreme  youth  of  Amy  alone  delayed  her 
marriage,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  as 
the  time  of  its  celebration.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
lovers  would  meet  almost  daily,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  but  happiness  before  them.  And  she,  the 
highly  endowed,  the  richly  giAed,  what  was  to  be 
her  lot  ?  Even  now  the  mists  were  gathering  around 
her;  her  faith  in  the  hereafter  was  lessened;  disap- 
pointment haunted  her  onward  steps,  and  memory 
darkened  to  regret.  Poor  Theresa !  there  was  many 
a  pang  in  her  experience  then  proudly  hidden  from 
all  human  gase ;  and  her  sufiering  was  not  the  less 
because  she  felt  that  it  aroiA  in  part  from  self-deoep- 
tion,  and  from  its  very  character  was  beyond  the 
solace  of  sympathy. 

A  few  evenings  aAerward,  I  was  sitting  alone, 
virhen,  with  her  light  and  eager  step,  Theresa  entered 
my  little  study  at  the  parsonage.  Her  cheek  was 
flushed  by  her  rapid  walk,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as 
she  laid  before  roe  a  letter  she  had  just  received.  I 
did  not  then  comprehend  the  eagerness  with  which 
she  grasped  the  refuge  of  excitement  and  change, 
but  my  heart  sunk  within  me  as  I  read  the  lines 
before  me,  for  too  well  I  foresaw  the  endless  links  of 
perplexity  and  misconstruction  which  would  drag 
themselves,  a  dreary  chain  through  \h»  years  to  come. 
The  letter  was  from  the  painter  with  whom  she  lud 
studied  his  art,  and  was  written  with  the  kind  feeling 
of  one  who,  from  the  memory  of  his  own  aspirations, 
could  sympathize  with  hers.  He  reminded  her  of  a 
wish  she  had  oAen  expressed  to  practice  her  powers 
as  a  painter,  and  he  said  if  that  desire  still  continued, 
he  could  offer  her  a  home  in  his  household,  and 
promise  her  success.  His  own  professional  attain- 
ments were  great  and  popular,  but  his  health  was 
failing;  and  he  declared  it  would  be  a  pleasure  and 
pride  to  him  to  direct  her  talents  if  she  still  wished  to 
brave  the  perplexities  of  an  artist's  life.  He  dwelt 
on  the  subject  with  the  fervor  of  a  mind  whose  best 
faculties  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  his  art; 
but  While  be  extolled  its  attractions  and  rewards,  he 
concealed  nothing  of  its  cares  and  penalties.  He 
concluded  thus :  **  For  me,  the  exercise  of  my  gforious 
profession  has  been  in  all  respects  singularly  for* 
tunate ;  and  in  addition  to  the  inexpressible  gratifica- 
tions attending  its  pursuit,  it  has  won  for  me  both 
popularity  and  wealth.  But  I  would  not  mislead 
you,  Theresa,  nor  conceal  the  difficulties  which 
must  inevitably,  in  such  an  attempt,  harass  a  young 
and  an  enthusiastic  woman.  It  is  an  unusual  thing 
for  womanhood  to  worship  art;  you  will  have  igno- 


rance and  prejudice  against  you,  and  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  these  are  the  most  perplexing  of 
obstacles.  But  still  there  are  rewards  they  csaoot 
touch,  pleasures  beyond  their  influence—and  these  I 
profler  you.  The  artist  bears  within  his  own  sou! 
the  recompense  for  many  sorrows ;  and  if  you  caa 
summon  the  moral  fortitude  to  wait  in  patience,  and 
toil  in  hope,  I  candidly  believe  that,  with  your  endow- 
ments, success  will  be  a  certainty.  You  will  be  to 
us  as  a  daughter;  and  our  childless  old  age  will  be 
gladdened  by  the  presence  in  our  home  of  your 
bright  young  face."  Theresa  had  scanned  my  coimte- 
nance  eagerly  while  1  perused  this  letter,  as  if  to 
gather  my  impressions  of  the  scheme ;  and  she  looked 
not  a  little  disaj^inted  when  I  gravely  and  silemiy 
refolded  and  returned  the  paper. 

"  1  can  divine  your  opinion,*'  she  said  at  lift; 
"  you  disapprove  of  my  plan." 

"  I  do,"  was  my  reply.  "  I  can  discern  no  reasoo 
for  your  forsaking  a  tranquil  home  to  breve  so  many 
certain  annoyances." 

"  But,  my  friend,"  she  answered,  "  you  forget  nov 
the  lesson  you  have  often  taught  me,  that  we  hsve 
no  right  to  bmy  our  talents,  nor  to  shrink  from  tlie 
exercise  of  powera  which  were  doubtless  bestowed 
to  be  improved  and  employed.  You  will,  perhaps, 
deem  that  my  duty  to  my  mother  demands  ray  pre- 
sence here ;  but  she  has  grown  accustomed  to  my 
absence,  and  depends  on  me  for  none  of  her  social 
comforts.  Amy  is  far  better  fitted  to  be  her  com- 
panion, and  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  to  remain  here, 
with  the  desponding  conviction  that  my  resoorcea 
were  useless,  my  acquirements  thrown  away;  that 
knowledge  would  render  me  unhappy  and  throw  a 
shadow  over  my  home.  Let  me  try  this  experiment 
for  one  year;  if  I  fail,  I  will  return  satisfied  that  I 
have  done  my  utmost;  if  I  succeed,  I  can  win  f<or 
myself  fame,  and  it  may  be  peace." 

She  had  spoken  rapidly  and  earnestly,  thongb  I 
now  know  that  her  most  powerful  reasons  for 
wishing  to  leave  us,  were  lefk  unuttered,  and  as  she 
concluded  her  voice  was  tremulous.  She  impatieotly 
awaited  my  answer;  and  I,  with  the  folly  of  a  food 
old  man,  could  not  bear  to  dash  away  the  cup  that 
foamed  so  temptingly  to  her  lips.  Though  fearful 
and  imoonvinced,  I  ceased  to  remonstrate.  Many 
times  since  have  I  marveled  at  my  own  weakness, 
and  lamented  that  I  did  not  more  decidedly  condemn 
the  young  enthusiast's  views ;  and  yet  what  could  I 
do?  Had  I  more  strenuously  and  suooessfully  op- 
posed the  scheme,  could  I  have  borne  to  see  my 
darling  pine  in  the  weariness  of  powen  buried,  and 
endowments  wasted  ?  Gould  I  have  recklessly  sullied 
in  their  purple  light  the  day-dreams  of  her  yearning 
youth,  have  watched  her,  dispirited  and  dejected, 
ever  turning  from  the  gloom  of  the  present  to  ponder 
on  the  radiant,  haunting  mystery  of  what  she  might 
have  been? 

To  my  surprise,  Mrs.  Germaine  evinced  none  of 
the  repugnance  to  the  removal  which  I  bad  antici- 
pated; and,  won  over  by  Theresa's  eagerness,  and 
accustomed  to  be  separated  from  her,  she  exerted  no 
parental  authority  in  the  case.    Her  acquiescence,  of 
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coonei  sflenoed  my  objections,  and  I  could  only 
g^eve  where  I  would  have  counseled.  Gerald 
alone  violently  opposed  her  departure ;  but  she  replied 
to  him  with  a  firmness  I  did  not  expect,  and  which 
iurprised  me  not  a  little.  But  the  decision  was  made, 
and  even  while  tenderly  and  anxiously  beloved,  the 
wajnrard  and  gifted  one  went  forth  alone  into  the 
world. 

CHAPTER  I\r. 

PaleDtflRppolntnient !  on  whose  anzioos  brow 
Ezpecumcv  has  deepened  into  pain  { 
Tboa  who  nast  pressed  apon  so  many  hearts 
The  burintn^  angoMi  of  tboee  word»— 4»  vain  ; 
Thy  ^loom  is  here;  thy  shadowy  presence  lies 
Within  the  glory-hght  of  those  sad  eyes! 

Two  years  more  had  gone  by  since  we  glanced  at 
Theresa  last— years  fraught  to  her  with  the  fulfill- 
ment of  ambition,  and  golden  with  the  gifts  of  praise. 
Her  name  had  become  a  fiiuniliar  one  to  the  lovers 
of  art,  and  her  society  was.  eagerly  sought  for  by 
the  most  intellectual  men  in  one  of  our  most  refined 
cities.  In  the  home  of  her  artist  friend  she  had  been 
as  a  daughter,  and  cordially  welcomed  into  the 
circles  of  talent  and  acquirement.  It  would  have 
been  well  with  her  had  that  measure  of  success  satis- 
fied her,  could  she  have  returned  then,  withdlit  one 
hope  tamed  into  bitterness,  to  her  early  and  tranqtiil 
home— but  it  was  not  so  to  be ;  and  on  the  death  of 
her  friend,  a  year  previous  to  this  time,  Theresa 
decided  still  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  follow  alone 
the  exciting  glories  of  her  art.  In  the  meantime 
Amy's  marriage  had  taken  place ;  the  cottage  was 
deserted,  and  Mrs.  Germaine  found  a  home  with  her 
yoongerdanghter.  It  was  Gerald*s  wish  that  Theresa 
also  should  reside  with  them ;  but  she  had  declined, 
affectionately,  though  positively;  and  she  was  now  an 
exile  from  those  who  loved  her  best.  Her  engage- 
ments had  proved  profitable,  she  had  acquired  much 
more  than  waa  necessary  for  her  simple  wants;  and 
all  her  surplus  gainings  were  scrupulously  sent  to  her 
mother.  I,  too,  was  frequently  remembered  in  her 
generous  deeds,  and  many  a  valuable  book,  far  be- 
yond my  power  to  purchase,  came  with  sweet  words 
from  the  cheerer  of  my  old  age. 

But  this  state  of  things  was  too  prosperous  to  last 
always— the  crowd  does  not  permit  witlK)Ut  a  struggle 
the  continuance  of  such  prosperity.  Gradually  the 
tide  of  public  approval  changed;  rivals  spoke  slight- 
iogly  of  one  who  surpassed  them ;  her  impetuous 
words— and  she  was  frank  ahnost  to  a  fault — were 
miarepresemed,  and  envying  lips  whispered  of  the 
impropriety  of  her  independent  mode  of  life.  Flat- 
terers grew  more  cautious,  professing  friends  looked 
coldly,  and,  one  by  one,  her  female  acquaintances 
found  various  pretexts  for  withdrawing  their  atten- 
tions. Theresa  was  not  stu^icious;  it  was  long 
before  these  changes  were  apparent  to  her,  and  even 
then  she  attributed  them  to  accident.  Confident  in 
her  own  purity  of  motive,  and  occupied  with  her 
own  engrossing  pursuits,  she  had  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  disagreeable  specula!  ions.  She  felt  her 
refuge  was  incessant  employment ;  she  dared  not  even 
yet  allow  herself  leisure  for  contemplation  and 
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memory.  A  voliune  of  her  poems  had  just  been 
published- its  destiny  filled  her  thoughts— for  who 
cannot  imagine  the  trembling,  fearing  solicitude  with 
which  the  yoimg  poet  would  send  forth  her  visions 
to  the  world?  Her  engagements  in  her  profiession, 
too,  were  ceaseless,  and  her  health  began  to  fail  tmder 
the  effects  of  a  mode  of  life  so  constant  in  its  labors, 
and  so  apart  from  the  refreshing  influences  usually 
surrounding  girlhood.  And  was  she  happy?  Alas! 
she  had  often  asked  herself  that  question,  and  an- 
swered it  with  tears;  ambition  has  no  recompense  for 
tenderness,  womanhood  may  not  lay  aside  its  yearn- 
ings. Her  letters  to  us  contained  no  word  of  de- 
spondency; she  spoke  more  of  what  she  thought 
than  of  what  she  felt.  Her  heart  had  learned  to  veil 
itself;  and  yet,  as  I  read  her  notes  to  me,  the  suspicion 
would  sometimes  involimtarily  come  over  me  that 
she  was  not  tranquil,  that  her  future  looked  to  her 
more  shadovey ;  and  I  longed  to  clasp  her  once  more 
to  the  bosom  that  had  pillowed  her  head  in  childhood, 
and  bid  her  bring  there  her  hoard  of  trial  and  care. 
She  was,  by  her  own  peculiar  feelings  banished  from 
our  midst ;  how  could  she  return,  to  dwell  in  Gerald's 
home,  she  who  for  years  had  striven  in  solitude  and 
silence  to  still  memories  of  which  ke  made  the  grief? 
But  she  was  no  pining,  love-sick  girl ;  the  high  and 
rare  tone  of  her  nature  gave  her  many  resources,  and 
imparted  strength  to  battle  with  gentler  impulses. 
But  it  was  a  painful  and  unnatural  conflict  between 
an  ingenuous  character  and  a  taunting  pride— a  war 
between  thought  and  tenderness.  Wo  to  the  heart 
that  dares  such  a  struggle!  Aspiration  may  bring  a 
temporary  solace,  excitement  a  momentary  balm; 
but  never  yet,  in  all  the  tear-chronicled  records  of 
genius,  has  woman  foimd  peace  in  praise,  or  com- 
pensation in  applause.  It  is  enough  for  her  to  obtain, 
in  the  dangerous  arena  of  competition,  a  brief  refuge, 
a  transient  forgetfulness ;  love  once  branded  with 
those  words — in  vcdfij  may  win  nothing  more  en- 
during this  side  of  heaven. 

It  was  the  twilight  of  a  winter  evening;  the  lamps 
were  just  beginning  to  brighten  the  city  streets,  and 
the  fire  burned  cheerfully  in  Theresa's  apartment. 
Various  paintings,  sketches,  and  books,  were  scat- 
tered aroimd,  and  on  the  uble  lay  a  miniature  of 
Amy,  painted  from  memory.  It  depicted  her,  not  in 
the  flush  of  her  early  womanhood,  not  in  the  glad- 
ness of  her  hope-tinted  love,  but  as  she  was,  yean 
ago,  in  her  idolised  infancy.  The  lamp-light  shone  full 
upon  that  young,  faultless  face,  brighleningalmost  like 
life  those  smiling  lips,  and  the  white  brow  gleaming 
beneath  childhood's  coronet  of  golden  hair. 

The  young  artist  was  seated  now  in  silent  and  pro- 
found abstraction— for  twilight  is  the  time  the  past 
claims  from  the  present,  and  memory  is  smnmoned 
by  silence.  Theresa's  feet  rested  on  a  low  footstool, 
her  hands  were  clasped  lightly  together  on  her  lap, 
and  she  leaned  back  in  the  cushioned  chair,  in  an 
attitude  of  perfect  and  imstudied  grace  she  would 
have  delightedly  sketched  in  another.  Have  ever  I  de- 
scribed my  favorite's  appearance?  I  believe  not; 
and  yet  there  was  much  in  her  face  and  figure  to 
arrest  and  enchant  younger  eyes  than  mine.   I  could 
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not,  if  I  would,  delineate  her  features,  for  I  only 
recall  their  charm  of  emotion,  their  attractive  variety 
of  sentiment.  Her  eyes  were  ST&y,  with  dark  lashes, 
and  their  expression  was  at  once  brilliant  and  melan- 
choly ,.and  the  most  spiritual  I  have  ever  seen.  Her 
hair  was  long  and  fair,  with  a  tinge  of  gold  glancing 
through  its  pale-brown  masses,  as  if  sunbeams  were 
woven  in  its  tresses.  She  was  not  above  the  average 
height,  but  the  proportions  of  her  figure  were  pecu- 
liarly beautiful,  and  her  movements  and  attitudes  had 
the  indescribable  gracefulness  whose  harmony  was  a 
portion  of  her  being.  She  looked  even  younger 
than  she  really  was,  and  her  dress,  though  simple, 
was  always  tasteful  and  attractive,  for  her  reverence 
for  the  beautiful  extended  even  to  common  trifies, 
and  all  about  her  bespoke  the  elevating  presence  of 
intellectual  ascendency.  The  glance  that  once  dwelt 
on  her  returned  to  her  face  instinctively — so  much 
of  thought  and  feeling,  of  womanhood  in  its  faculty 
to  love  and  hope,  of  affection  in  its  power  to  endure 
and  triumph,  so  much  of  genius  in  the  glory  of  its 
untested  youth,  lay  written  in  lines  of  light  on  that 
pale,  maidenly  brow.  Ah,  me!  that  I  should  re- 
member her  thus  I  As  Theresa  sat  there,  she  idly 
took  a  newspaper  from  the  table  to  refold  it,  and  as 
she  did  so,  her  own  name  attracted  her  attention. 
It  headed  a  brief  notice  of  her  poems,  which  was 
doubtless  written  by  some  one  her  success  had 
offended — ^there  are  minds  that  cannot  forgive  a  for- 
tunate rival.  It  was  a  cold,  sarcastic,  sneering  re- 
view of  her  book,  penned  in  that  tone  of  contemp- 
tuous irony,  the  most  profaning  to  talent,  the  most 
desecrating  to  beauty.  There  was  neither  justice  nor 
gentleness  in  the  paragraph,  but  it  briefly  condemned 
the  work,  and  promised  at  some  future  period,  a 
more  detailed  notice  of  its  defects.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Theresa  had  felt  the  fickleness  of  popular 
favor ;  and  who  does  not  know  the  morbid  sensitive- 
ness with  which  the  poet  shrinks  from  censure  ?  To 
have  her  fair  imaginings  thus  degraded,  her  glowing 
theories  prostrated,  the  golden  pinions  of  her  fancy 
dragged  to  the  dust— were  these  things  the  compen- 
sation for  thought,  and  toil,  and  sacrifice?  It  was 
a  dark  wisdom  to  learn,  one  that  would  cast  a  shade 
over  all  future  effort— and  disappointed  and  mor- 
tified, Theresa  threw  down  the  paper,  and  wept 
those  bitter  tears  which  failure  teaches  youth  to 
shed. 

An  hour  of  painful  reverie  had  passed,  when  the 
door  of  the  apartment  was  noiselessly  opened,  and 
with  silent  steps,  the  dark-robed  figure  of  a  woman 
entered  and  approached  Theresa. 

*•  I  have  intruded  on  you  most  unceremoniously," 
said  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  singularly  soft  and 
melodious,  *'  and  I  have  no  apology  to  plead  but  the 
interest  I  feel  in  youth  and  genius,  and  this  privileged 
garb;"  and  as  Theresa  glanced  at  her  dress,  she  saw 
it  was  that  of  a  Sister  of  Charity.  It  was  an  attire 
she  had  grown  familiar  with,  during  her  abode  at 
the  convent,  and  the  winning  kindness  usually  dis- 
tinguishing its  wearers,  had  invested  it  in  her  mind 
with  pleasant  associations. 

"  You  are  welcome,  nevertheless,"  replied  The- 


resa, **  for  I  know  that  in  admitting  your  si:aerhood 
we  often  entertain  angels  unawares." 

The  new  comer  seated  herself,  and  the  yomg 
artist  strove  in  vain  to  recall  her  features;  they  ««« 
those  of  a  stranger. 

"  You  are  personally  unknown  to  me,  Therea," 
said  the  lady,  after  a  brief  silence,  "but  year  faiber 
was  one  of  my  earliest  friends.  Nay— it  matters  not 
to  ask  my  name ;  the  one  I  then  bore,  is  parted  with 
now,  and  I  would  not  willingly  speak  it  Bgaio; 
under  a  difierent  appellation  I  have  been  loviier 
and  happier." 

"  You  knew  my  father,  then,"  rejoined  Theresa, 
eagerly,  "  in  his  younger  and  more  prosperous  day^. 
His  loss  I  feel  more  keenly  as  my  experience  in- 
creases ;  for  I  was  too  young  at  his  death  to  appK- 
ciate  in  reality,  as  I  now  do  in  memory,  ail  bis 
character's  high,  and  generous,  and  spiritual  beautr." 

"  We  met  often  in  the  gay  world,"  replied  the 
guest— end  her  words  «5vere  uttered  less  to  Theresa 
than  to  herself— "and  our  acquaintance  was  formed 
under  circumstances  which  ripened  into  intimacy 
what  mi^ht  otherwise  have  proved  onlyoneof  iho« 
commonplace  associations  that  lightly  link  society  to* 
gether;  but  it  is  of  yourself  I  would  speak.  I  hate 
oppoftunities  in  the  fulfillment  of  my  duties  of 
hearing  and  seeing  much  that  possess  in  the  husf 
world  about  me ;  and  I  have  been  prompted  by  the 
old  memories  still  clinging  around  me,  to  proffer  you 
the  counsel  of  a  friend.  Will  you  forgive  me,  if  I 
address  you  candidly  and  unreservedly?" 

And  then,  as  Theresa  wonderingly  granted  the 
desired  permission,  she  proceeded  gently  to  detail 
some  of  the  efforts  of  malice,  and  to  utter  words  of 
kind  warning  to  one  who,  enfolded  within  her  own 
illusions,  saw  nothing  of  the  shadows  gathering  aboot 
her  path. 

"You  are  not  happy,  Theresa!"  continued  the 
sister ;  "  I  know  too  much  of  woman's  life  to  belieye 
you  are.  I  am  aware  of  the  motives  from  which 
you  act ;  and  while  I  reverence  your  purity  of  heart, 
and  the  pride  which  has  tempted  you  to  work  oat 
your  own  destiny,  I  easily  trace  the  weariness  your 
spirit  feels.  I,  too,  have  had  my  visions ;  they  are 
God's  gift  to  youth,  but  I  have  lived  sadly  and 
patiently  to  watch  dream  after  dream  fade  awa}'.  I 
see  you  have  forgotten  me,  although  I  saw  you  fre- 
quently at  the  convent  of ;  but  I  am  not  surprised 

at  your  forgetfulness,  for  the  nun's  sombre  veil  abuts 
her  out  alike  from  hearts  and  memories." 

"  Are  you,  too,  then  unhappy  ?"  asked  TTicr«a,  as 
the  low  and  musical  voice  beside  her  trembled  in  its 
tone;  you,  whose  footsteps  are  followed  by  blessings, 
whose  life  is  hallowed  by  doing  good  ?  I  have  long 
ago  learned  to  doubt  the  peace  of  the  cloister,  bat  I 
have  ever  loved  to  believe  there  was  recompense  in 
your  more  active  career,  and  that  if  happines 
exists  on  earth,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  deserve  and 
win  it." 

**  In  part,  you  are  right,"  answered  the  nun,  "hot 
you  have  yet  to  realixe  that  the  penahies  of  humanity 
are  beyond  mortal  control ;  that  we  cannot,  by  any 
mode  of  life,  pass  beyond  their  infiuenoe.    AH  we 
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can  do,  is  prayerfully  to  acquire  patient  forbearance 
and  upward  hope ;  many  a  heavy  heart  beats  beneath 
a  veil  like  this,  and  carries  its  own  woes  silently 
mrithin,  while  it  whispers  to  others  of  promise  and 
rest."  'Ae  visiter  paused,  and  Theresa  interrupted 
a  silence  that  began  to  be  painful  to  both. 

<*  I  feel,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  acted  injudiciously 
in  braving  remark,  and  in  proudly  dreaming  I  could 
shape  out  my  own  course.  But  you,  who  seem  to  have 
divined  my  thoughts  so  truly,  doubtless  read  also 
the  on*  reason  which  renders  my  return  home  most 
depressing." 

*'  I  know  it  well,''  was  the  reply ;  and  the  speaker 
pressed  Theresa's  trembling  hand  within  her  own, 
**  but  your  prolonged  stay  here  will  be  fraught  with 
continually  increasing  evils ;  and  if  you  expect  repose, 
it  cannot  be  here,  where  envy  and  detraction  are 
rising  against  you.  We  cannot  sway  the  prej  udices  of 
society,  Theresa ;  and  in  some  respects  even  the  most 
gifted  must  submit  to  their  decrees.  And  now,"  she 
said,  as  she  rose  to  take  leave,  "  I  must  bid  you  fare- 
well. I  have  followed  an  impulse  of  kindness  in 
undertaking  the  dangerous  task  to  warn  and  counsel. 
If  yon  will  listen  to  one  fatally  versed  in  the  world's 
ways,  you  will  cease  to  defy  public  opinion,  and 
amid  the  more  tranquil  scenes  of  your  home,  you 
will  acquire  a  truer  repose  than  ever  fame  bestowed. 
In  bU  probability  we  shall  meet  no  more,  yet  I  would 
fain  carry  with  me  the  consolation  of  having  rescued 
from  confirmed  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  child  of  a 
faithful  friend,  and  pointed  a  yearning  heart  to  its 
only  rest,"  And  before  Theresa  could  reply,  the 
door  had  closed,  and  the  visiter  was  gone. 

thxresa's  lbttbr. 

*'  My  friend !  the  credulity  is  ended,  the  illusion  is 
over,  and  I  shall  return  to  you  again.  There  are 
reasons  I  need  not  mention  now,  which  would  render 
a  residence  with  my  sister  pamful,  and  with  my  old 
waywardness  I  would  come  to  you,  the  kind  sharer 
of  my  young  impulses,  and  to  your  home,  the  quiet 


scene  of  my  happiest  days.  I  am  listless  and  sick  at 
heart;  and  the  hopes  that  once  made  my  future 
radiant,  appear  false  and  idle  to  my  gaze.  Success 
has  bestowed  but  momentary  satisfaction,  while 
failure  has  produced  permanent  pain;  and  I  would 
fain  cease  my  restless  strivings,  and  be  tranquil  once 
more.  This  is  no  hasty  resolve;  several  weeks 
have  elapsed  since  I  was  prompted  to  it  first ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  wiser  to  submit  than  to  struggle— to 
learn  endurance,  than  to  strive  for  reward.  In  a 
few  days  more  I  shall  be  with  you,  saddened  and 
disheartened,  and  changed  in  all  things  but  in  love 
and  gratitude." 

She  had,  indeed,  changed  since  I  saw  her  last, 
nearly  three  years  before.  The  world  had  wrought 
its  work,  hope  had  been  crushed  by  reality.  Her 
health  was  evidently  fatally  aflected,  and  her  voice, 
once  so  gay  and  joyous,  was  low  and  subdued.  It 
was  mournful  to  my  loving  eyes  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  the  sisters  now;  Amy,  in  the  noiseless 
routine  of  domestic  duties,  found  all  her  wishes 
satisfied;  she  was  rendered  happy  by  trifles,  and 
her  nature  demanded  nothing  they  could  not  ofi*er. 
Without  one  rare  mental  endowment,  or  a  single 
lofty  trait,  she  had  followed  her  appointed  path,  a 
serene  and  contented  woman.  A  glance  at  the 
household  circles  around  us,  will  prove  this  contrast 
a  common  one;  the  most  gifted  are-  not  the  most 
blessed— and  the  earth  has  no  fulfillment  for  the 
aspirations  that  rise  above  it. 

And  what  of  Theresa,  the  richly  and  fatally  en- 
dowed, she  who,  with  all  the  faculties  for  feeling 
and  bestowing  gladness,  yet  wasted  her  youth  away; 
she  who  sadly  tested  the  beautiful  combination  of 
genius  with  womanhood,  yet  lavished  her  powers 
in  vain — ^why  need  I  (/race  the  passing  away  of  one 
beloved  so  well  ?  My  task  is  finished ;  and  I  willingly 
lay  aside  a  record,  written  through  tears.  Wouldst 
thou  know  more  ?  There  is  a  grave  in  yonder  church- 
yard that  can  tell  thee  all ! 
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I^HOPE. 

I  MASK,  as  April  days  serenely  smile, 
Clouds  heaped  on  clouds  in  moontain-like  array, 
While  Tadiant  sunbeams  with  iheir  summits  play, 

Gilding  wiih  gorgeous  tints  the  mighty  pile ; 

And  earth  partakes  of  every  hue  the  while ! 
Oft  have  I  felt  on  such  a  day  as  this. 

The  sodden  shower  down-pouring  on  my  head. 
Though  in  the  dbtance  all  is  loveliness. 

Thither,  in  vain,  with  rapid  step  I  *ve  sped. 
I  liken  this  to  Hope :  although  with  sorrow 

The  heart  is  overcast,  and  dim  the  eye ; 

Delusive  Hope— not  present,  ever  nigh, 
Presages  gladness  on  a  coming  morrow, 
And  lures  us  enward,  till  oar  latest  sigh. 


II.'A  PREDICTION. 
The  day  approaches,  when  a  mTstie  power, 

Shall  summon  mute  Antiquity,  to  tell 
The  buried  glories  of  the  long  lost  hour. 

And  she  will  answer  the  enchanter's  spell — 

Then  shall  we  hear  what  wondrous  things  befell 
When  the  young  world  existed  in  its  prime. 

The  truths  revealed  will  turn  the  wisest  pale. 
That  ignorance  so  long  abused  their  time. 

Vainly  may  Error  blessed  Truth  assail 
With  specious  argument,  and  lookmg  wise  * 

Exult,  as  millions  worship  at  her  shrine ; 
Yet,  in  the  time  ordained,  shall  Truth  arise 
And  walk  in  beauty  over  earth  and  skies. 
While  man  in  reverence  bows  before  her  power  dirine ! 
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I  doh't  believe  in  night-caps.  That  is,  I  don't 
IjelieTe  in  stopping  the  ears,  in  shutting  the  eyes,  in 
sealing  up  the  senses,  nor  in  going  to  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  God*8  everyday  wonders.  We  are  put 
here  to  look  about  us.  We  are  apprentices  to  Him 
whose  workshop  is  the  universe.  And  if  we  mean 
to  be  useful,  or  happy,  or  to  make  others  happy, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  only  way  of  being  happy  our- 
selves, we  must  do  nothing  blindfold.  Our  eyes  and 
our  ears  must  be  always  open.  We  must  be  always 
up  and  doing,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  wide 
awake.  We  must  have  our  wits  about  us.  We  must 
learn  to  use,  not  our  eyes  and  our  ears  only,  but  our 
understandings — our  thinkers. 

There  is  a  diviuer  alchemy  wanted,  and  there  is 
room  for  a  bolder  and  a  more  patient  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, amid  the  drudgery  and  bustle  of  common 
life,  than  was  ever  yet  employed,  or  ever  needed,  in 
ransacking  the  earth  for  gems  and  gold,  or  the  deep 
sea  for  pearls.  Would  you  shovel  diamonds  and 
rubies,  or  turn  up  <*  as  it  were  fire,"  you  have  but  to 
dig  into  and  sift  the  rubbish  that  lies  heaped  up  in 
your  very  streets— or  to  drive  the  ploughshare 
through  the  busiest  places  ever  trodden  by  the  mul- 
titude. You  need  not  blast  the  mountains,  nor  turn 
up  the  foundations  of  the  sea,  nor  smelt  the  constel- 
lations. You  have  but  to  open  your  eyes,  and  to 
look  about  you  with  a  thankful  heart ;  and  you  will 
find  no  such  thing  as  worthless  ore — no  baseness  un- 
allied  with  something  precious ;  with  hidden  virtue, 
or  with  unchangeable  splendor. 

The  golden  air  you  breathe  toward  evening,  after 
a  bright,  rattling  summer-shower — ^the  golden  motes 
you  may  see  playing  in  the  sunshine  with  clouds  of 
common  dust,  if  you  but  take  the  trouble  to  lift  your 
eyes,  when  you  are  lying  half  asleep  in  your  easy- 
chair,  just  after  dinner — are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  earth;  and  yet  have  they  fellow- 
ship with  the  stars,  and  with  the  light  that  trembleth 
forever  upon  the  wing  of  the  cherubim.  Be  ye  of 
the  towering  and  the  steadfast  upon  earth,  and  these 
will  be  to  you  in  the  darkness  of  midnight  as  revela- 
tions from  the  sky;  as  unforetold  glimpses  of  the 
Imperishable  and  the  Pure  that  inhabit  the  Eknpyrean. 

But,  being  one  of  those  who  go  about  the  world 
for  three  score  years  and  ten,  with  their  night-caps 
pulled  over  their  eyes — and  ears — you  do  n*t  believe 
a  word  of  this.  And  when  you  are  told  with  all 
seriousness  that  there  is  room  for  more  wonderful 
and  comforting  transmutations,  of  the  baser  earth 
just  under  your  window,  or  just  round  the  comer, 
than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  wisest  of  those 
who  have  grown  old  among  furnaces  and  crucibles 
and  retorts ;  wearing  their  lives  away  in  a  search 
afler  perpetual  youth,  and  their  substance  in  that 


which  sooner  and  more  surely  than  "  riotons  living^ 
impoverisheth  a  man— 4he  transmutation  of  the  baser 
metals  into  gold— you  fall  a  whistling  maybe — or  beg 
leave  to  suggest  the  word  fudge.  If  ao,  take  my 
word  for  it,  like  a  pretty  woman  with  the  snudl-poz, 
the  probability  is,  you  are  very  much  to  be, pitted. 

All  stuff  and  nonsense !  you  say — downright  rig^ 
marole— can't  for  the  life  of  you  understand  '^dax 
the  fellow 's  driving  at. 

Indeed. 

As  sure  as  you  are  sitting  there. 

Well,  then,  we  must  try  to  convince  yon.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  things  for  a  man  who  do^s  believe 
in  night-caps,  you  will  grant  me,  though,  at  the  best, 
he  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  bachelor,  is  to  lie  otf 
in  the  open  air,  on  a  smooth  sloping  hill-side,  vrheo 
the  earth  is  fragrant,  and  the  wind  south,  on  a  long 
drowsy  summer  afternoon— with  his  great-ooat  under 
him  if  the  earth  is  damp—and  with  the  long  rich  grass 
bending  over  him,  and  the  blossoming  clover  swing- 
ing between  him  and  a  clear  blue  sky,  starred  aU 
over  with  golden  dandelions,  buttercups  and  while- 
weed — 

Faugh! 

One  moment  if  you  please — ^with  golden  dande- 
lions, buttercups  and  white-weed — 

Poh !— pish !— Why  don't  you  say  with  the  dent- 
de-Iion,  the  ranunculus  and  the  crysanthimum  ? 

Simply  because  I  prefer  bumble-bees  to  humble- 
bees,  and  even  to  honey-bees,  notwithstanding  the 
dictionaries,  and  never  lie  down  in  the  long  rich 
grass,  with  a  great-coat  under  me;  and  am  not  afraid 
of  catching  cold  though  I  may  sit  upon  damp  roses,  or 
tread  upon  the  sweet-scented  earth,  or  tumble  about 

in  the  newly-mown  hay with  my  children  about 

me. 

Children ! oh ! ah !— might  have  known  you 

were  not  one  of  us— only  half  a  man  therefore. 

How  so  ? 

That  you  had  a  better-half  somewhere,  to  which 
you  belong  when  you  are  at  home. 

In  other  words  you  might  have  known  that  I  was 
no  bachelor. 

Precisely. 

Sir !  you  are  very  obliging.  And  now,  perhaps, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  finish  the  demonstration.  I  un- 
dertook to  convince  you,  if  you  remember,  that 
every  human  being,  with  his  eyes  about  him,  has, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  times,  within  his 
reach,  and  subject  to  his  order,  a  heap  of  amusement, 
a  whole  treasury  of  unappropriated  wisdom.  And 
all  I  have  asked  of  you  thus  far  is  to  admit,  that  if  a 
man  will  but  go  forth  into  the  solitary  place  and  lie 
down,  and  stretch  himself  out,  and  look  up  into  the 
sky,  and  watch  the  flowers  and  leaves  pictured  and 
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playing  there^provided  be  be  not  more  fban  balf 
asleep,  and  haa  a  duffel  great-coat  under  bim,  water- 
proof shoes  and  a  snug  umbrella  witbin  reach,  and 
no  fear  of  the  rbeumatism ;  he  may  find  it  one  of  the 
pleaaantest  things  in  the  world ;  though  it  may  bap- 
pen  that  he  has  no  idea  of  poetry,  and  cares  for  no- 
thing on  earth  beyond  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers, 
a  warm,  padded,  comfortable  dressing-gown,  or  a 
snuff-colored  cigar  if  at  home;  or  a  fishing-rod,  a 
doubtful  sky,  and  a  bit  of  a  brook,  all  to  himself, 
when  he  is  out  in  the  open  air.  And  in  short,  for  I 
lore  to  come  to  the  point,  (in  these  matters,)  all  I 
ask  of  you,  being  a  bachelor,  is  to  admit — 
I  '11  admit  an^  thing,  if  you  '11  stop  there. 
Agreed.  You  admit,  then,  that  an  old  bachelor, 
wedded  to  trout-fishing  and  tobacco-smoke ;  familiar 
with  nothing  but  whist,  yarn  stockings,  flannels  and 
shooting- jackets ;  without  the  least  possible  relish 
for  landscape  or  color,  for  the  twittering  of  birds,  or 
the  swarming  of  bumble-bees  and  forest-leaves; 
with  no  sense  of  poetry,  and  a  mortal  hatred  of  rig- 
marole, may  neverthelesa  and  notwithstanding- 
Better  take  breath,  sir. 

May  notwithstanding  and  nevertheless,  I  say,  find 
something  worth  looking  at,  on  a  warm  summer 
aTternoon,  though  he  be  lying  half  asleep  on  his  back, 
with  the  clover-blossoms  and  buttercups  nodding 
over  him ;  to  say  nothing  of  thistle-tops,  dandelions 
or  white- weed— 

I  do— I  do !— I  '11  admit  any  thing,  as  I  told  you 
before. 

Well,  then— in  that  case— I  do  not  see  what  diffi- 
culty there  would  be  in  supposing  that  any  man 
might  find  something  to  be  good-natured  with  any- 


Not  BO  fast,  if  you  please.  Would  you  have  it 
inferred,  because  an  old  bachelor,  whose  comforts 
are  few— «nd/ar  between ! — and  whose  habits — and 
opinions— are  fixH  forever,  could  put  up  with  Na- 
ture for  a  short  summer  aAernoon,  under  the  circum- 
stances you  mention — with  a  great-coat  under  him, 
and  a  reasonable  share  of  other  comforts  within 
reach,  that,  therefore^  anybody  on  earth,  a  married 
man,  for  example,  should  find  it  a  very  easy  thing 
lobe  happy  any  where,  under  any  circumstances? 
-«ven  at  home  now,  for  instance,  with  his  wife  and 
children  about  him  ? 

Precisely.  And  now,  sir,  to  convince  you.  If  you 
will  but  place  yourself  at  an  open  window  in  the 
"leafy  month  of  June,"  and  watch  the  play  of  her 
green  leaves  upon  the  busy  countenances  of  men,  as 
you  may  in  some  of  our  eastern  cities,  and  in  most 
of  our  villages  all  over  the  country,  where  the  trees 
and  the  houses,  and  the  boys  and  the  girls  have 
grown  up  together,  playfellows  from  the  beginning 
—playfellows  with  every  thing  that  lives  and 
breathes  in  the  neighborhood;  or  if  you  will  but 
stand  where  you  are,  and  look  up  into  the  blue  sky, 
and  watch  the  clouds  that  are  now  driAing,  as  before 
a  strong  wind,  over  the  driest  and  busiest  thorough- 
fares of  your  crowded  city ;  changing  from  shadow 
to  sunshine,  and  from  sunshine  to  shadow,  every 
Dplifted  countenance  over  which  they  pass,  you  will 


find  yourself  at  the  very  next  breath  a  wiser,  a  bet- 
ter, and  a  happier  man.  You  will  imdergo  a  trans- 
figuration upon  the  spot?  You  will  see  a  mighty 
angel  sitting  in  the  sun.  You  will  hear  the  rush  of 
wings  overshadowing  the  whole  firmament.  And, 
take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  be  so  much  better  satis- 
fied with  yourself!  But  mind  though — never  do  this 
in  company. 

Beware  lest  you  are  caught  in  the  fact.  They  will 
set  you  down  for  a  lunatic,  a  contributor  to  the 
magazines,  or  a  star-gazer— if  you  permit  them  to 
believe  that  you  can  see  a  single  faairbfareadth  beyond 
your  nose,  or  a  single  inch  further  by  lifting  your 
eyes  to  Heaven  than  by  fixing  them  steadfastly  upon 
the  earth.  One  might  as  well  be  overheard  talking 
to  himself;  or  be  caught  peeping  into  a  letter  just 
handed  him  by  a  sweet  girl  he  has  been  dying  to  flirt 
with ;  but,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself— and 
his  wife— durst  not,  although  perfectly  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind,  from  her  way  of  looking  at  him,  when 
she  handed  him  the  letter,  that  she  would  give  tlw 
world  to  have  him  see  it  without  her  knowledge; 
and  that  either  she  did  not  know  he  was  a  married 
man — or  was  willing  to  overlook  that  objection. 

Tut,  tut !  my  boy — you  will  never  coax  me  into 
the  trap,  though  I  admit  your  cleverness,  by  contriv- 
ing to  let  me  understand,  as  it  were  by  chance,  what 
are  regarded  everywhere  as  the  privileges  of  the 
married. 

Permit  me  to  finish,  will  you  ? 

With  all  my  heart! 

But  pleasant  as  all  these  things  are— the  green 
fields  and  the  blue  sky,  the  ripple  of  bright  water, 
and  the  changeable  glories  c^  a  landscape  in  mid- 
summer; or  the  upturned  countenances  of  men, 
looking  for  signs  in  the  heavens,  when  they  have 
ships  at  sea— or  wives  and  children  getting  ready 
for  a  drive— or  new  hats  and  no  umbrellas— or  houses 
afire,  which  may  not  happen  to  be  over-insured — a 
pleasanter  thing  by  far  it  is  to  sit  by  the  same  win- 
dow, when  the  summer  is  over,  and  the  clouds  have 
lost  their  transparency,  and  g(^  wandering  heavily 
athwart  the  sky,  and  the  green  leaves  are  no  more, 
and  the  songs  of  the  water  are  changed,  and  the 
very  birds  have  departed,  and  watch  by  tho  hour  to- 
gether whatever  may  happen  to  be  overlooked  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  world;  the  bushels  of  dry  leaves 
that  eddy  and  whirl  about  your  large  empty  squares, 
or  huddle  together  in  heaps  at  every  sheltered  comer, 
as  if  to  get  away  from  the  wind;  the  changed  livery 
of  the  shops— the  golden  tissues  of  summer,  the  deli- 
cately-tinted shawls,  and  gossamer  ribbons,  and 
flaunting  muslins,  woven  of  nobody  knows  what — 
whether  of  <*  mist  and  moonlight  mingling  fitfully," 
or  of  sunset  shadows  overshot  with  gold,  giving  way 
to  gorgeous  velvet,  and  fur,  and  sumptuous  drapery 
glowing  and  burning  with  the  tints  oi  autumn,  and, 
like  distant  fires  seen  through  a  fall  of  snow  in  mid- 
winter, full  of  comfort  and  warmth ;  and  all  the  other 
preparations  of  double-windows  and  heavy  curtains, 
and  newly  invented  stoves,  that  find  ihcir  own  fuel 
for  the  season  and  leave  something  for  next  year; 
and  porticoes  that  come  and  go  with  the  cold  weather, 
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blocking  up  your  path  and  besetting  your  eyes  at 
every  turn,  with  signs  and  hints  of  "  dreadful  pre- 
paration." 

Go  to  the  window,  if  you  are  troubled  in  spirit; 
if  the  wind  is  the  wrong  way ;  if  you  have  been 
jilted  or  hen-pecked— no  matter  which— or  if  you 
find  yourself  growing  poorer  every  hour,  and  all 
your  wisest  plans,  and  best-considered  projects  for 
getting  rich  in  a  hurry  turned  topsy-turvy  by  a  change 
in  the  market-value  of  bubbles  warranted  never  to 
burst;  or  if  you  have  a  note  to  pay  for  a  man  you 
never  saw  but  once  in  your  life,  and  hope  never  to 
see  again — to  the  window  with  you !  and  lean  back 
in  your  chair  with  a  disposition  to  be  pleased,  and 
watch  the  different  systems  of  progression— or,  in 
plain  English,  the  wali  of  the  people  going  by.  A 
single  quarter  of  an  hour  so  spent  will  put  you  in 
spirits  for  the  day,  and  furnish  you  with  materials 
for  thought,  which,  well-husbanded,  n»y  last  you 
for  a  twelvemonth;  yea,  abide  with  yon  for  life, 
like  that  wisdom  which  is  better  than  fioe  gold,  and 
more  precious  than  rubies. 

Well,  you  have  taken  my  advice;  yoa  are  at  the 
window.  Now  catch  up  your  pen  and  describe  what 
you  see,  at  fou  see  it ;  or  talra  your  pencil  if  you 
are  good  for  any  thing  in  that  way,  and  let  us  see 
what  you  can  do.  A  free,  bold,  happy  and  faUhful 
sketch  of  that  which  in  itself  would  be  worthless,  ot 
even  loathsome,  shall  make  your  fortune.  Morliuid's 
pigs  and  pi^-styes,  on  paper  or  canvas,  were  always 
worth  half  a  hundred  of  the  originals.  One  of  Tenier's 
inside-out  pictures  of  a  village  feast,  with  drunken 
boors— not  worth  a  groat  apiece  when  aliv»— would 
now  fetch  its  weight  in  gold  three  times  over. 

Look  you  now.  There  goes  a  man  with  a  large 
bundle  under  his  arm,  tied  up  in  a  yellow  bandanna 
handkerchief,  faded  and  weather-worn,  and  looking 
as  if  ready  to  burst— the  bundle  I  mean.  What 
would  you  give  to  know  the  history  of  that  bundle 
and  what  there  is  in  it  ?  Observe  the  man's  eye,  the 
awing  of  his  right  arm— (he  carriage  of  his  body — 
the  dip  of  his  hat.^  You  would  swear,  or  might  if 
your  conscience,  or  your  habits  as  a  gentleman, 
would  let  you,  that  he  was  a  proud  and  a  happy  fellow, 
though  you  never  saw  his  face  before  in  all  your  life. 
The  tread  of  his  foot  is  enough— the  very  swing  of 
his  coat-tail  as  he  clears  the  corner.  It  is  Saturday 
night,  and  he  is  carrying  the  bundle  home  to  his  own 
house— of  that  you  may  be  sure.  And  you  may  be 
equally  sure  that  whatever  else  there  may  be  in  it, 
there  is  nothing  for  him  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  thsre- 
fore  nothing  for  the  man  himself.  My  notion  is,  that 
he  has  bought  a  ready-made  cloak  for  his  wife,  with- 
out her  knowledge,  or  got  a  friend  to  choose  the 
cloth  and  be  measured  for  it,  who  will  be  found  at 
his  fire-side  when  he  gets  home,  holding  forth  upon 
the  comfort  of  such  an  outside  garment  in  our  dread-' 
ful  winters,  with  a  perseverance  which  leads  the 
good  woman  of  the  house  to  suspect  her  neighbor  of 
being  better  ofl*  than  herself,  in  one  particular  at  least, 
for  the  coming  Sabbath.  But  just  now  the  door 
opens— the  gossiping  neighbor  springs  up  with  a 
laugh— the  bundle  is  untied-^e  children  scream, 


and  the  wife  jumps  about  her  husband's  neck  as  i 
he  had  been  absent  a  twelvemonth. 

Where!— where! 

Can't  you  see  them  for  yourself!  OanH  yoQ  w 
the  fire-light  flash  over  the  newly-papered  walls! 
can't  you  hear  the  children  laugh  as  mother  swiagi 
round  with  her  new  cloak— scattering  the  ashes,  and 
almost  pufiing  out  their  only  lamp,  which  she  his  te] 
upon  the  floor  to  see  how  the  garment  hangs!  and 
now  she  drops  into  a  chair.  Take  my  word  for  i, 
sir,  that  is  a  very  worthy  woman — and  the  mas  hin- 
self  is  a  Washingtonian. 

Whatman? 

What  man !  Why  the  man  that  just  tnmed  the 
oomor,  with  a  great  yellow  bundle  under  his  ana. 

Indeed !  you  know  him  then  ? 

Never  aaw  his  face  in  all  my  life.  But  staj- 
what  have  we  here?  Get  your  paper  ready !  &r 
comes  a  thick-set  fellow,  in  a  Uoe  round-about,  wilfa 
his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  and  one  hand  in  his 
trowsers'  pocket— poor  fdlow!  There  he  goa! 
But  why  one  hand?  He  had  his  reasons  for  it,  III 
warrant  ye,  if  the  truth  were  known.  He  walked 
by  with  bent  knees,  you  observed,  and  with  t  most 
unpromising  stoop.  He  was  fpeling  for  his  last  four- 
pence;  and  found  a  hole  in  his  pocket.  CanH  yon 
read  the  whole  story  in  the  man's  gait  7— in  ihe  alow, 
sullen  footfall— in  the  clutch  of  his  fingen-^  the 
stiflbned  elbow,  and  the  bent  knees  ? 

Another  Washingtonian,  perhaps? 

No  indeed !  nothing  of  the  sort.  Had  he  been  a 
Washingtonian,  he  would  have  found  somelhisg 
more  than  a  hole  in  his  pocket  when  he  had  got 
through  his  week's  work,  and  was  begioniog  toiini 
his  way  back  to  his  little  ones. 

Well,  well,  have  it  so,  if  you  like;  but  what  say 
you  to  the  couple  you  see  there? 

Stop! — that  large  woman,  leading  a  child  with  a 
green  veil->and  the  other  passing  her  in  a  hiny 
without  lifting  her  eyes,  and  the  moment  she  has  g(t 
by  turning  and  looking  after  her,  as  if  there  were 
something  monstrous  in  the  cast  of  that  bonoet-t 
very  proper  bonnet  of  itself— or  in  the  color  of  iha: 
shawl— of  gold  and  purple  and  scarlet  and  greeD- 
both  were  but  just  entering  upon  the  field  of  T»kn 
as  you  spoke,  and  now  both  have  vanished  forever 
And  lo !  a  tall  man  of  a  majestic  presence,  witfa  a 
little  black  dog  at  his  heels— the  veriest  cur  you  ever 
saw !  What  must  be  the  nature  of  such  compenioo- 
ship?  Look!  look!  there  goes  another-e fashioa- 
ably  dressed  young  man— followed  by  two  or  three 
more— intermixed  with  women  and  children— «w 
now  they  go  trooping  past  by  dozens !  leaviDg  yoa 
as  little  thne  to  note  their  peculiarities  as  you  would 
have  before  the  table  of  a  camera  obscura,  set  up  a 
the  middle  of  Broadway  at  the  busiest  season  of  tbe 
year.  Let  us  breathe  a  little.  And  now  the  cm&A 
changes— the  groups  are  smaller — the  intervals  long" 
—and  if  we  can  do  nothing  else,  we  may  watch 
their  step  and  carriage,  the  play  of  colors,  aud  litf 
whimsical  motion  of  their  arms  and  legs  while  they 
go  hurrying  by,  these  phantoms  of  the  hour.  Aw 
then,  what  a  world  of  enjoyment  just  for  the  mere 
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troable  of  looking  ont  of  a  window !  Can  it  be  a 
matter  of  sarprise  that,  in  conntrios  wbere  it  is  not 
permitted  to  women  to  look  at  the  show  in  this  way, 
or  even  to  appear  at  the  window,  a  substitute  should 
be  found  by  so  arranging  mirrors  as  to  represent 
within  their  very  bed-chambers  whatever  happens 
in  the  street  below? 

But  the  business  of  Ibe  day  is  nearly  over.  The 
chief  thoroughfare  is  well  nigh  deserted  and  we  may 
now  begin  to  dwell  upon  the  peculiarities  of  here 
and  there  one,  as  the  laggards  go  'loitering  by,  some 
never  and  some  further  off,  but  all  with  a  look  of 
independence  and  leisure  not  to  be  mistaken.  And 
why?  They  have  money  in  their  purses — the  happy 
dog8~-or  what  is  better  than  money,  character  and 
credit,  or  ezperionce,  or  health  and  strength,  and  a 
willingness  to  oblige. 

Not  90  fast,  if  you  please.  What  say  you  to  that 
man  with  the  pale  face  and  coal-black  hair  ? 

Let  me  see.  What  do  I  say  of  that  man  ?  Do 
yon  observe  that  slouched  hat,  and  old  coat  buttoned 
up  to  the  chin?— the  dangling  of  that  old  beaver 
;Iove,  and  the  huge  twisted  club— the  slow  and 
stately  pace,  and  the  dose  fitting  trowsers  carefully 
strapped  down  over  a  pair  of  well  blacked  shoes 
without  heels,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  mis- 
taken for  boots. 

There  is  no  mistaking  that  man.  He  has  leen 
better  days;  the  world  has  gone  hard  with  him  of  late, 
and  be  is  a— Ah!  that  lifting  of  the  head  as  he 
turns  the  corner !  that  gleam  of  sunshine,  as  he  re- 
covers and  touches  hn  hat,  ai^er  bowing  to  that  fine 
woman  who  just  brushed  him  in  passing,  shows  that 
he  is  still  a  gentleman ;  and,  of  course,  can  have 
nothing  to  fear,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Fifty  to  one,  if  you  dare,  that  he  has 
just  bethought  himself  of  the  bankrupt  hiw,  of  a  bad 
debt  which  he  begins  to  have  some  hope  of,  or  of  the 
possibility  of  making  up  by  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
for  what  he  wants  in  youth,  should  he  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  follow  up  the  acquaintance.  Ah ! — gone! 
He  disappeared,  adjostrog  his  neckcloth,  and  smiling 
and  looking  after  the  handsome  widow,  as  if  debating 
within  himself  whether  the  advantage  he  had  obtained 
by  that  one  look  were  really  worth  pursuing. 

What  ho!  another!  A  vulgar  phantom  this— a 
fellow  that  has  nothing  to  do.  After  hurrying  past  a 
couple  of  women,  hideously  wrapped  up,  and  be- 
yond all  doubt,  therefore,  uglier  than  the  witches  of 
Macbeth,  he  stops  and  leers  after  them — not  stopping 
altogether,  but  just  enough  to  keep  his  head  turned 
over  bis  right  shoulder— and  then  walks  away, 
muttering  to  himself  so  as  to  be  heard  by  that  ragged 
boy  there,  who  stands  staring  after  him  with  both 
bands  grasping  his  knees,  and  with  aueh  a  look ! 

Another  yet— and  yet  another  shape !  and  both  walk- 
in?  with  their  legs  bent ;  both  taJdng  long  strides, 
and  both  finding  their  way,  with  the  instinct  of  a 
blood-hound,  never  looking  up,  nor  turning  to  the 
right  or  left  in  their  course.  Are  they  partners  in 
trade,  or  rivals  ?  Do  the^f  follow  the  same  business, 
or  were  they  school-fellows  together,  some  fifty 
years  ago;  and  are  thay  still  running  against  each 


other  for  a  purse  they  will  never  find  till  they  have 
reached  the  grave  together.  See !  they  have  cleared 
that  comer,  side  by  side ;  and  now  they  are  stretching 
away  at  the  same  killing  pace,  neck  and  neck,  to- 
ward the  Exchange.  Of  course,  they  live  in  the 
same  neighborhood;  they  are  fellow-craftsmen,  they 
have  reputations  at  stake,  and  are  determhied  never 
to  yield  an  incb^whatever  may  happen.  But  why 
would nH  they  look  up?  Was  there  nothing  above 
worth  minding— nothing  on  the  right  hand  nor  on 
the  left  of  their  course,  worthy  a  passing  thought? 
Whither  are  they  going?  And  what  will  they  have 
learnt  or  enjoyed,  and  what  will  they  have  to  say 
for  themselves  when  they  reach  the  end  of  their 


And  that  other  man,  with  arms  akimbo,  a  dollar's 
worth  of  flour  in  a  bag,  flung  over  his  shoulder^why 
need  he  strut  so--and  why  doesn't  he  walk  faster? 
Has  he  no  sympathy  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  he ; 
or  does  he  only  mean  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  thta 
for  such  weather!  and  that  for  every  fellow  I  see, 
who  is  n't  able  to  carry  home  a  dollar's  worth  of  flour 
to  his  family  every  Saturday  night !  Does  he  believe 
that  nobody  else  understands  the  worth  and  sweetness 
of  a  home-baked  loaf? 

And  that  strange  looking  woman  there,  with  her 
muff  and  parasol,  her  claret-colored  cloak,  with  a 
huge  cape,  and  that  everlasting  green  veil !  What 
business,  now,  has  such  a  woman  above  ground— at 
this  season  of  the  year  ?  Would  she  set  your  teeth 
chatteringbeforethe  wintersets  in  ?  And  what  on  earth 
does  she  carry  that  sun-shade  for,  toward  nightfall, 
about  the  last  of  October — is  the  woman  beside 
herself? 

But  she  is  gone;  and  in  her  stead  appear  three 
boys,  who,  but  for  the  season  of  the  year,  might  be 
suspected  of  birdnebting.  They  are  all  of  a  size— all 
of  an  age,  or  thereabouts — and  all  dressed  alike,  save 
that  one  wears  a  cloth  cap,  and  the  othelv  fur.  Yet, 
like  as  they  are  in  age  and  size,  and  general  appear- 
ance, anybody  may  see  at  a  glance  that  one  is  a 
well-educated  boy,  and  a  bit  of  a  gentleman — perhaps 
with  spending  money  for  the  holydays,  while  the 
other  two  are  clumsy  scapegraces.  Watch  them. 
Observe  how  the  two  always  keep  together,  and 
how,  as  they  go  by  the  windows  of  that  confec- 
tionary-shop, first  one  lags  a  little  in  the  rear,  and 
then  the  other,  till  they  have  stopped  and  wheedled 
their  companion  into  a  brief  display  of  his  pocket- 
money.  The  rogues!— how  well  they  understand 
his  character !  See !  he  has  determined  to  have  it 
all  his  own  way,  in  spite  of  their  well-managed  re- 
monstrances and  suggestions;  and  now  they  all 
enter  the  shop  together^— he  foremost,  o(  ooivse,  with 
a  swagger  not  to  be  misunderstood  for  a  moment. 
And  now  they  have  sprung  the  trap !  and  the  poor 
boy  is  a  beggar ! 

But  -^  are  they?  Judge  for  yourself?  Do  they 
not  belong,  of  course,  to  the  same  neighborhood  ? 
Have  they  not  an  air  of  good-fellowship,  which 
cannot  be  counterfeited — a  something  which  explains 
why  they  are  always  together,  and  why  they  are  all 
dressed  alike?  How  they  loiter  along,  now  that  they 
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have  gqueezed  him  as  dry  as  an  orangei  as  if  they 
were  just  returning  from  a  long  summer-day's  tramp 
in  the  wilderness  aAer  flowers  and  birds-nests — ^ihe 
flowers  to  tear  to  pieces,  and  the  birds-nests  to  set 
up  in  the  school  for  other  boys  to  have  a  shy  at.  By 
to-morrow,  they  will  be  asunder  for  months — ^he  at 
school  afar  ofl',  and  they  at  leap-frog  or  marbles. 
And  ader  a  few  years,  they  will  be  forgotten  by  him, 
and  he  remembered  by  them— such  being  the  difierenoe 
in  their  early  education — as  the  boy  they  were 
allowed  to  associate  with,  and  to  fleece  at  pleasure 
when  he  was  nobody  but  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  and 
thought  himself  no  better  than  other  folks. 

But  enough—let  us  leave  the  window.  It  is  growing 
dark ;  and  if  you  are  not  already  satisfied,  nothing 
ever  will  satisfy  you,  that  the  great  mass  of  man- 


kind have  ears,  but  they  bear  not;  and  eyes,  bat 
they  see  not~«nd  go  through  the  world  with  their 
night-caps  pulled  over  both.  Poor  simpletons!— 
what  would  they  think  of  a  man  who  should  ran  far 
a  wager  with  both  feet  in  one  shoe.  Are  yon 
satisfied? 

I  am— of  one  thing. 

And  what  is  that?  • 

Why,  that  a  magazine-writer  may  coin  gold  out  of 
any  thing— out  of  the  golden  atmosphere  of  a  summe^ 
evening — or  the  golden  motes  he  sees  playing  in  the 
sunshine,  on  the  best  possible  terms,  with  the 
common  dust  of  the  trampled  highway— or  the 
golden  blossoms  that  fill  the  hedges— in  a  word,  thst 
with  him  it  should  be  mere  child's  play  to  "eztrsot 
sunshine  from  cucumbers." 


THE    OAK-TREE. 


BT  PABK  BKVIAIIIIC. 


I. 

BsAVTiFUL  ook-tree !  near  my  father's  dwelling, 
Alone  then  smndest  on  the  sloping  green ; 

In  size,  in  strength,  oil  other  trees  excelling— 
The  noblest  featare  of  the  rural  scene. 

Whether  with  foliage  crowned  in  Sammar's  glory. 
Or  stripped  of  leaves  in  winter's  icy  reign, 

Grandly  thou  speakest  an  unchanging  story 
Of  power  and  beauty,  not  bestowed  in  vain. 

I  looked  upon  thee  vnxh.  deep  veneration. 
When  first  my  soul  acknowledged  the  sublime. 

And  felt  the  might  and  grandeur  of  creation. 
In  all  that  longest  braves  the  shock  of  Time. 

Centuries  ago,  an  acorn,  chance-directed, 
Fell  on  the  spot,  and  then  a  sapling  sprung. 

From  driving  winds  and  beating  storms  protected 
By  that  kind  Heaven  which  guards  the  frail  and  young. 

And  prouder  height  with  greater  age  acquiring. 
Fair  as  when  suns  on  thy  first  verdure  smiled. 

Thou  standest  now,  a  forest  lord,  aspiring 
O'er  all  thy  peers  from  whom  thou  art  exiled. 

Beautiful  oak-tree  !  my  most  pleasant  gambols 
Were,  with  my  dear  companions,  always  played 

Beneath  thy  branches,  and  from  farthest  rambles 
Wearied,  we  came  and  rested  in  thy  shade. 

Morning  and  evening.  Falls,  and  Springs,  and  Summers, 
Here  was  our  Freedom,  here  we  romped  and  sported ; 

And  here  by  moonlight,  happiest  of  all  comers, 
In  thy  dark  shadow  lovers  sat  and  courted. 

And  here,  when  snow  in  frozen  billows  bound  thee, 

Like  a  white  ocean  deluging  the  land. 
And  smaller  trunks,  or  near  or  far,  were  round  thee 

Like  masts  of  vessels  sunken  on  the  strand. 

We  climbed  high  up  thy  naked  boughs,  enchanted, 
Shaking  whole  sheets  of  spotless  canvas  donm. 

And,  by  keen  frosts  and  breezes  nothing  daunBl, 
Hailed  the  slow  sledges  from  the  neighboring  town. 

Ah !  flown  delights!  ah !  happiness  departed  ! 

What  have  I  known  like  you,  since,  light  and  free, 
And  undefiled,  and  bold  and  merry-hearted, 

I  used  to  frolic  by  the  old  oak-tr^  I 


n. 

Long  years  ago  I  left  my  father's  i 

Through  many  realms,  in  variotu  elimatea  roamed, 
Speeding  away  o'er  all  Earth's  wide  expansion, 

Where  icebergs  glittered,  and  where  torrents  foamed. 

Fft)m  pole  to  pole,  across  the  hot  Eqoator, 
Restless  as  sea-gulls  whirling  o'er  the  deep ; 

From  Snowden's  crown  to  JBtna*s  fiery  crater, 
From  Indian  valley  to  Caucasian  steep ; 

From  Chimborazo,  loftiest  of  all  mountains 
Trod  by  man's  foot,  to  Nova  Zambia's  shore ; 

From  Iceland  Hecla's  ever-boiiing  fountains, 
To  where  Cape  Horn's  incessant  sorgea  roer ; 

From  France's  vineyards  to  Antarctic  regions, 
From  England's  pastures  to  Arabia's  sands, 

From  the  rude  North,  with  her  unnumbered  legions. 
To  the  sweet  South's  depopulated  lands ; 

O'er  all  those  scenes,  or  beautiful  or  splendid, 
Which  man  risks  wealth,  and  peace,  and  life  to  see, 

I  roved  at  will— but  all  my  journeys  ended, 
Returned  to  gaze  upon  the  old  oak-tree. 

But,  ah !  beneath  those  broad,  outreaehing  branches. 
What  other  forms,  what  different  feet  had  atrayed. 

Since  I,  a  youth,  went  forth  to  dare  the  chances 
MThich  adverse  Fortune  in  my  path  bad  laid. 

Past  my  meridian,  sinking  toward  the  s 
When  Hope's  horizon  is  with  clonds  o'c 

When  sportive  Fancy  yields  to  sober  Reason, 
I  came  and  questioned  the  remembered  Past. 

I  came  and  stood  by  that  oak-tree  so  hoary^ 

Forgetting  all  the  intervem'ng  years, 
Stood  on  that  turf,  so  blent  with  childhood's  story, 

And  poured  my  heart  out  in  one  gush  of  tears. 

I  had  returned  to  claim  my  father's  dwelling, 

Borne  like  a  waif  on  Time's  returning  tide- 
Summoned  I  came,  by  one  brief  missive  telling 
That  all  I  left  behind  and  loved  had  died. 

Wiser  and  sadder  than  in  life's  bright  morning. 

As  softly  fall  the  sun's  last  rays  on  me, 
As  when  I  saw  their  early  glow  adorning 

The  emerald  foliage  of  this  old  oak-trae. 


PAULINE    GREY. 

OR    THE    ONLY    DAUGHTER. 

•T   r.  B.  F.,  AVTBOR  OF  "  AA&OX'S  EOD,"  "  TXLLIKO  UCHBTt/'  »TC. 


{Concluded  from  page  233.) 


The  result  of  Mr.  Grey's  investigations  wets 
decidedly  unfavorable.  He  had  much  difficulty,  in 
the  first  place,  in  obtaining  any  distinct  information 
at  all,  most  people  hating  to  commit  themselves  in 
sucha  matter.  He,was  generally  answered  evasively, 
and  one  or  two  merely  said,  "  they  knew  no  good 
of  him." 

A  friend,  however,  undertook  to  make  the  inquiries, 
and  with  much  better  success  than  Mr.  Grey  could 
do ;  and  he  learnt  "  that  young  Went  worth  was  wild, 
very  wild— much  in  debt,  with  no  business  habits ; 
and,  in  short,  that  there  was  not  a  father  in  town  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  his  daughter  to  him." 

Mr.  Grey,  of  course,  considered  this  information 
as  decisive,  and  communicated  it  to  his  wife.  She 
received  it  with  mingled  feelings  of  relief  and  appre- 
hension. There  was  no  danger  now  of  Fauline^s 
having  him,  but  she  dreaded  telling  her  so;  not  that 
she  for  a  moment  doubted  Pauline's  acquiescence  in 
the  decision,  about  which  she  herself  supposed  there 
could  be  n«  two  opinions,  but  only  the  burst  of  grief 
with  which  she  would  receive  it 

But  never  was  Mrs.  Grey  more  mistaken.  Pauline 
wfT  nothing  in  the  information  that  her  father  had 
received  to  change  her  opinions  or  feelings  at  all ; 
"  that  he  was  wild— she  knew  that— he  had  told  her 
80  himself.  He  had  been  very  wild  before  he  knew 
her— and  in  debt — yes,  he  had  told  her  that  too.  He 
bad  never  had  any  motive  to  apply  himself  to  busi- 
ness before,"  and  Pauline  seemed  to  think  his  not 
having  done  so  as  a  matter  oC  choice  or  taste,  only 
showed  his  superior  refinement.  In' short,  she  ad- 
hered as  resolutely  to  her  determination  as  ever. 

What  ideas  did  she,  poor  girl,  attach  to  the  .word 
"  wild ;"  something  very  vague,  and  not  disgraceful 
at  all.  Perhaps  a  few  supper  parties,  and  a  little 
more  champagne  than  was  quite  proper.  She  did 
not  know,. could  not  know,  the  bearing  of  the  term; 
and  as  to  being  in  debt,  that  conveyed  little  more 
to  her  mind.  If  he  owed  money  it  could  easily  be 
paid.  She  k|ew  no  more  of  the  petty  meanness  of 
small  sums  borrowed,  and  little  debts  contracted 
every  where,  than  she  knew  of  the  low  tastes  involved 
in  the  word  "wild." 

Mrs.  Grey  was  in  despair.  But  here  Mr.  Grey 
interposed.  He  had  never  exerted' his  authority 
before,  but  never  doubted  he  had  the  power  when  he 
had  the  will.    He  forbade  Pauline  to  think  of  him. 

He  might  as  well  have  forbade  the  winds  to  blow. 
Pauline  vehemently  declared  she  would  marry  him, 
and  wept  passionately ;  and  finally  exhausted  by  the 

violence  of  her  emotions,  went  to  bed  sick. 


She  kept  her  room  for  the  next  week,  wept  inces- 
santly, refused  to  eat,  except  when  absolutely  forced 
to,  and  gave  way  to  such  uncontrolled  passion,  as 
soon  told  upon  her  slight  frame,  alwa>^  delicate. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  alarmed ;  but  Mr.  Grey,  not  having 
seen  Pauline  since  his  decision  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  her,  was  very  firm. 

"  After  the  first  burst  was  over,  Pauline,"  he  said, 
"  would  return  to  her  senses." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "go  up  stairs 
and  see  her  yourself;  perhaps  you  can  induce  her  to 
listen  to  reason." 

And  Mr.  Grey  went  to  Pauline.  He  had  been  pre- 
pared to  see  her  looking  pale  and  sad,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  change  that  a  week's  strong  excite- 
ment had  wrought  in  Pauline's  appearance.  Her 
large,  black  eyes  looked  larger,  and  her  face  smaller 
from  the  deadly  paleness  of  her  fair  skin.  Mr.  Grey 
was,  indeed,  shocked;  and  either  a  slight  cold,  or  the 
nervousness  induced  by  weakness,  had  brought  on 
the  little  hacking  cough  they  always  so  dreaded  to 
hear. 

He  was  much  moved.  He  could  not  see  his  child 
die  before  his  eyes ;  and  it  ended  in  Pauline's  tears 
prevailing,  and  bringing  him  to  listen  to  her  views, 
instead  of  his  inducing  her  to  listen  to  reason.  He 
promised  he  would  do  what  he  could— and  once 
having  been  brought  to  hesitate,  the  natural  im- 
patience and  decision  of  his  character  led  him  to  the 
very  point  Pauline  desired,  of  settling  the  matter 
as  fast  as  possible;  for  "if  it  was  to  be,  let  it  be 
done  at  once,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  recalled.  He  was  all  pro- 
testations and  promises;  and  Mr.  Grey,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  "  hoped  it  might  turn  out  better  than 
they  anticipated." 

Pauline,  at  any  rate,  was  restored  to  present  hap- 
piness, and  her  doating  parents  had  the  immediate 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  once  again  her  radiant  self, 
full  of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  confident  cA  the  future 
as  secure  of  the  present. 

The  gay  world  in  which  they  lived  were  very 
much  surprised  at  the  announcement  of  the  engage 
ment ;  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey's  consenting  to  it;  and 
even  confounded  at  hearing  that  a  day — and  an  early 
day,  too— was  actually  named  for  the  marriage. 

"  Is  not  that  extraordinary?"  said  Mrs.  Livingston. 
"  One  would  really  think  they  were  afraid  the  young 
man  would  slip  through  their  fingers.  How  anxious 
some  people  are  to  marry  their  daughters !" 

"  How  absurd !"  said  another;  "  for  I  am  told  they 
do  n't  like  it,  as,  of  course,  they  cannot.    And  she  is 
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so  youog,  that  if  they  delayed  it  a  little  while,  another 
season,  with  the  admirers  she  is  sure  to  have,  would 
put  it  out  of  her  head." 

Lookers  on  are  very  wise ;  and  it 's  a  pity  actors 
cannot  be  equally  so.  No  doubt  this  would  hare 
been  the  right,  and  probably  the  successful  course. 
But  Mrs.  Grey  had  no  longer  any  spirit  fo  oppose 
Fbuline,  and  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  impatient  agony, 
seemed  to  think  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better. 

Foolish,  unhappy  father.  He  was  only  riveting 
his  own  misery. 

But  Bauline  was  radiant.  Deep  in  the  excite- 
ment of  wedding  preparations  and  invitations — for 
her  parents  listles^y  acquiesced  in  every  thing  she 
asked;  and  she  meant  to  be  married  *'in  pomp,  in 
triumph,  and  in  revelry." 

The  mornings  were  spent  in  shopping,  and  one 
could  scarcely  go  into  a  store  where  they  did  not 
meet  Mrs.  Grey  and  Pauline  looking  over  delicate 
laces,  exquisite  embroidery,  and  expensive  silks, 
Pftuline*s  bright  face  looking  brighter  than  ever,  and 
her  youthful  voice  musical  in  its  gay  happiness ;  and 
Mrs.  Grey  looking  so  dejected,  and  speaking  in  the 
lifeless  tones  of  one  who  has  a  heavy  sorrow  settled 
on  her  heart. 

Two  short  months  were  rapidly  consumed  in  all 
the  amingements  usually  made  on  such  occasions — 
and  the  wedding  day  arrived. 

Never  had  Pauline  looked  so  beautiful.  The  emo- 
tions called  up  by  the  occasion  softened  without 
dimming  the  brilliancy  of  her  usual  beauty.  The 
veil  of  finest  lace,  the  wreath  of  fresh  and  rare 
exotics,  the  jeweled  arms,  all  lent  their  aid  to  render 
her  surpassingly  lovely. 

"  Pray  God  it  turn  out  better  tUfn  we  can  hope !" 
was  all  Mr.  Grey  could  say,  to  which  his  wife  replied 
by  a  sigh,  which  seemed  the  fitting  response  to  a 
prayer  uttered  with  so  little  hope. 

CHAPTER  III. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  had  nuide  it  a  condition  with 
Mr.  Wentworth  that  they  were  not  to  lose  Pauline, 
and  consequently  it  was  arranged  that  the  young 
couple  were  to  live  at  home. 

Scarcely  were  the  wedding  festivities  over  before 
Mrs.  Grey  remarked  that  Pauline  was  nervous  when 
her  husband  was  alone  with  her  father  and  herself; 
and  that  when  he  entered  into  conversation,  she 
always  joined' in  hastily,  and  contrived  to  engross 
the  greater  part  of  it  herself.  She  evidently  did  not 
want  him  to  talk  more  than  could  be  helped.  But 
much  as  she  shielded  him,  the  truth  could  not  be 
concealed.  Little  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  had  ex- 
pected from  Wentworth,  he  fell  painfully  below 
their  expectations.  He  was  both  weak  and  ignorant 
—ignorant  to  a  remarkable  degree,  for  one  occupying 
his  position  in  society.  It  only  showed  how  he  had 
turned  from  every  advantage  offered  him  by  educa- 
tion. His  sentiments,  loo,  were  conunon;  every 
thing  stamped  him  as  a  low-minded,  coarse-feeling 
young  man— at  least  they  feared  so.  He  might  im- 
prove.   Pauline's  influence  might  do  something. 


But  was  Fsuline  beginning  to  be  at  sll  sUve  tv 
the  truth  as  it  was  7 

Mrs.  Grey  feared  so;  but  she  could  not  tscemia. 
Pftuline  was  aflectionate  and  tender,  but  not  fhik 
with  her  mother.  Mrs.  Grey,  Uke  most  motbo, 
who,  to  tell  the  truth,  are  not  very  judidons  on  tb 
point,  would  have  led  Pftuline  to  talk  of  her  faw- 
band ;  but  here,  she  knew  not  how,  Pauline  btffled 
her.  She  always  spoke,  and  spoke  cheerfully  u^ 
respectfully,  o(  Mr.  Wentworth,  but  insuchagvoeral 
manner,  that  Mrs.  Grey  could  come  to  no  saliafactory 
condusion  either  way. 

The  truth  was  that  though  Pftuline  was  very  yoiag, 
her  character  was  developing  fast  Her  heaii  od 
her  mind  were  now  speaking  toher  trumpet-ioogiied 
—and  their  voice  was  appalling. 

Her  husband  was  daily  revealing  himself  ia  his 
true  character  to  her ;  and  the  idol  of  her  imagiiutioQ 
was  fast  coming  forth  as  an  idol  of  clay.  But  thoogl 
Pauline  was  willful,  she  had  other  and  great  ud 
noble  qualities.  An  instinct  told  her  at  once  that  bo 
complaint  of  her  husband  must  pass  her  lips.  Pride 
whispered  that  she  had  chosen  her  own  lot,«Ddow( 
bear  it,  and  love  still  murmured,  "  Hope  oo-all  a 
not  yet  lost."  But  she  grew  pale  and  thin,  ud 
though  she  was  animated,  and  talked,  perhBps,DOR 
than  ever,  Mrs.  Grey  imagined,  for  she  could  not 
tell  to  a  certainty,  that  her  animation  was  forced,  ud 
her  conversation  nervous. 

Mr.  Wentworth  seemed  soon  to  weary  of  tte 
calm  quiet  of  the  domestic  circle,  for  of  an  evenitf 
he  was  beginning  to  take  his  hat  and  goto  the  di^, 
staying  at  first  but  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  gndoally 
later  and  later. 

« I  am  not  going  up  stairs  yet,  mamoa,"  eaid 
Pftuline,  "  I  will  sit  up  for  Mr.  Wentworth." 

"  Robert  will  let  him  in,  Pauline,"  replied  Un. 
Grrey,  anxiously.  *<  You  are  looking  pale,  my  cfaild- 
you  had  better  go  up." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Pauline,  quietly ;  and  ber 
mother  satisfied,  retired  to  her  own  room,  supposiag 
Pttuline  had  done  the  same.  But  Pauline  had  kttbe 
man  sit  up  for  her  husband  the  night  before ;  and  she 
had  heard  her  mother,  as  she  haj^iened  to  be  pasiag 
in  the  hall  when  Mrs.  Grey  did  not  see  her,  findiog 
fault  with  him  for  being  late  in  the  morning;  to  vbieh 
the  servant  answered,  in  extenuation,  that  he  had 
been  up  so  late  for  Mr.  Wentworth  that  he  hado?e^ 
slept  himself. 

**How  late  was  it,  Bobert?"  asked  Mrs.  Grey,  in 
a  l6w  voice. 

'<  Near  two,  ma'am,"  replied  the  m^. 

*<  Near  two !"  repeated  Mrs.  Grey,  as  if  to  ber^eli 
—and  a  heavy  si^  told  Pauline  better  than  my 
comments  could  have  done  what  was  passing  in  ^ 
mother's  mind.  She  determined  that  henoefoith  no 
servant  should  have  her  husband  in  his  power  again. 
So  when  she  had  heard  her  mother's  door  close  fcr 
the  m'ght,  she  rang  for  the  man  and  said, 

"  Robert,  you  can  go  to  bed  now,  I  will  ait  up  for 
Mr.  Wentworth." 

"  My  ohild,  how  thin  and  pale  you  grow,"  M* 
Grey  would  say,  anxiously;  "and  that  little  con|l> 
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of  yours,  too,  Efti]liiie--how  it  distresse*  me.    What 
is  the  matter  with  you?'* 

"  Nolhiug>  mother,"  Bauline  would  replyi  cheer- 
fully ;  "  I  always  cough  a  little,  you  know,  if  I  am 
not  well.  And  if  I  am  looking  paler  and  thinner 
than  usual,  that  is  to  be  ezpected—is  it  not?'' 

"I  suppose  so,"  Mrs.  Grey  would  reply,  half 
satisfied  for  the  present  that  perhaps  Fkuline  had 
truly  accounted  for  her  wan  looks. 

Ab!  little  did  she  know  of  the  late  hours  of  harasb- 
iog  watching  that,  night  alter  night,  Pauline  spent 
waiting  the  coming  in  of  her  truant  husband;  and 
less  did  slie  know  of  the  agonised  feelings  of  the 
young  wife,  as  she  read  in  the  glassy  eye  and  flushed 
brow  of  her  hisbandi  the  meaning  of  that  once  iusig- 
nificant  word  "  wild,"  which  now  she  was  beginning 
to  apprehend  in  all  its  disgusting  reality. 

Pauline's  spirit  sometimes  rose,  and  she  remon- 
strated with  Wentworth;  but  his  lond  tones  sub- 
dued her  at  once.  Not  that  she  yet  feared  him,  but 
dreaded  lest  those  tones  should  reach  her  mother's 
ear.  The  one  absorbing  feeling,  neact  to  bitter  dis- 
appoinbnent,  was  oonceabnent. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  one  day,  "I  want  yoo  to 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say— and  do  not  reject  my 
proposition  mitfl  you  have  folly  considered  it.  Mr. 
Wentworth  wants  to  go  to  housekeeping," 

"To  housekeeping,  Pauline!"  excUiimed  Mrs. 
Grey.  «»Why,  Pauline,  Mr.  Wentworth  promised 
to  remain  with  us*— " 

"Yes,  mother,"  interrupted  Pauline,  *<and  will 
keep  bis  promise  if  you  say  so.  But  what  I  wish  is, 
that  you  should  not  oppose  it." 

"  What  is  there,  my  chUd,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  that 
hebas  not,  or  that  you  have  not  here,  that  you  can 
have  in  your  own  house.  Only  say  it,  Pauline,  and 
any  thing,  every  thing  either  yon  or  he  wish,  shall 
be  done." 

Faaline  was  affected  to  tears  by  her  mother's  tone 
and  manner,  and  she  said, 

"  Dearest  mother,  there  is  nothing  that  love  and 
tflodemeas  can  do,  that  yon  and  my  father  have  not 
den&  Do  not  think  that  I  am  insensible  or  ungrateful. 
Ob,  no!  never  was  your  love  so  important  to  me  as 
DOW—"  she  here  checked  herself.  "But,  mother, 
what  I  would  say— what  I  think,  is,  that  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  that  no  man  can  feel  perfeetly  at  ease  in 
another's  house;  and  that  a  yoimg  man,  perhaps, 
hardly  feels  his  responsibility  as  the  head  of  a  family, 
whUe  living  at  home ;  that  his  respectability  before 
the  world— in  short,  I  think,  I/m/,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  Mt.  Wentworth  if  he  were  in  his  own 
bouse." 

And  beyond  this  last  intimation  Pauline  could  not 
he  drawn,  although  Mrs.  Grey  did  her  best  to  pursue 
ibe  theme  and  draw  her  out.  She  only  said,  «  Well, 
mother,  think  it  over,  and  talk  to  father  about  it." 

And  Mrs.  Grey  did  talk  to  her  husband,  and  found, 
to  her  surprise,  that  he  agreed  with  Pauline. 

''  I  believe  she  is  right,"  he  said.  *<  Wentworth 
H  ourselves  cannot  live  much  longer  together.  I 
^Here  it  will  be  for  our  mutual  happiness  that  we 
Impartially  separated." 


"  If  I  were  only  satisfied  that  she  issatisfied,"  uiged 
Mrs.  Grey.  *'  But  Pauline  is  so  reserved  about  her 
husband." 

"And  Pauline  is  right,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr. 
Grey,  with  deep  emotion.  "  I  honor  her  for  it.  My 
poor  child  has  drawn  a  sad  lot,  and  nobly  is  she 
bearing  it.  We  must  aid  her  and  comfort  her  as  we 
can,  Alice;  and  if  she  wills  that  we  be  deaf  and  blind, 
deaf  and  blind  we  must  be.  God  bless  her !"  he 
added,  fervently.    "  My  angel  daughter." 

And  so  arrangements  on  the  most  liberal  scale 
were  made  for  Pauline's  separate  establishment;  for, 
to  tell  the  trmh,  it  was  rather  Pauline's  wish  than 
her  husband's.  She  thought  that  if  they  were  alone, 
she  could  exert  some  influenoe  over  him,  which 
now  she  was  afraid  of  attempting  lest  it  might  bring 
exposure  with  it.  Pauline  had  borne  much,  but  not 
from  fear.  She  had  a  brave,  high  spirit.  She  did 
not  tremble  before  Wentworth;  but  both  pride  and 
love— yes,  love  even  for  him,  and  deep,  surpassing 
love  for  her  parents,  led  her  to  adopt  her  present 


Poor  child !  she  did  not  know  she  was  only  with* 
dmwing  henelf  from  their  protection, 

Pauline  had  not  been  long  at  housekeeping  before 
she  found  it  involved  with  it  a  source  of  domestic 
unhappiness  she  had  not  anticipated;  and  that  was 
in  the  character  and  manners  of  the  associates  who 
her  husband  now  brought  home  with  him,  and  who 
at  her  father's  house  she  had  been  protected  from 
seeing. 

Wentworth  had  the  outward  appearance  and  man- 
ner of  a  gentleman,  whstever  he  might  be  in  point 
of  iact;  but  there  were  those  among  his  friends,  and 
one  in  particular,  a  Mr.  Strickland,  from  whom 
Pauline  instinctively  shrank,  as  being  neither  a 
gentleman  nor  a  man  of  principle.  She  looked  upon 
him,  too,  as  leading  Wentworth  astray;  and  at  any 
rate  felt  he  was  a  person  her  husband  had  no  right  to 
bring  into  her  presence.  She  remonstrated  with 
him  more  than  once  on  the  subject,  and  he  wannly 
defended  his  friend,  and  said  her  suspicions  were  as 
unfounded  as  unwairantable,  and  finally  got  in  a 
passi(m,  and  declared  be  would  bring  whom  he 
chose  to  his  own  house.  Pauline  firmly  declared 
that  he  might  do  that,  but  that  she  was  equally  mis- 
tress of  her  own  actiona,  and  would  not  receive  Mr. 
Strickland  as  an  acquaintance.  If  he  chose  to  ask 
him  there,  she  would  retire  as  he  entered. 

Wentworth  was  very  angry-Hiuite  violent  in  fact ; 
but  Pauline  remained  unshaken— and  he  left  the 
house  in  great  displeasure. 

He  did  not  return  until  late.  Pauline  had  given 
him  up,  and  just  ordered  dinner  when  he  entered. 
Ashecameinhesaidloudly,  "Walking Strickland;" 
and  there  was  something  in  the  eye  of  both,  as  they 
entered,  that  told  Pauline  that  their  quarrel  had  been 
communicated  by  her  husband  to  his  friend,  for 
Strickland's  expression  was  both  foolish  and  insolent ; 
and  Wentworth  evidently  had  been  put  up  to  brave 
it  out. 

Pauline  colored  deeply,  and  rose  to  leave  the 
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room  just  as  the  folding-doore  of  the  dining-room 
were  thrown  open.  Wentworth  hastily  stepped  for^ 
ward,  and  taking  her  arm  with  a  grasp,  the  firmness 
of  which  he  himself  was  unaware  at  the  time,  said, ' 

"  Take  your  place  at  the  table." 

The  print  of  his  fingers  was  left  on  her  delicate 
wrist  as  be  withdrew  his  hand ;  but  Pftaline  was  too 
proud  to  subject  herself  to  further  indignity  in  the 
presence  of  a  stranger ;  and  though  she  read  triumph 
in  his  insolent  eye.  she  took  her  place  silently  at  the 
head  of  the  table. 

Wentworth  drank  freely  of  wine,  for  he  was  evi- 
dently laboring  under  both  embarrassment  and  ex- 
citement. The  conversation  was  such  as  to  cause 
the  blood  to  mount  to  Fbuline's  temples  more  than 
once,  but  she  firmly  kept  her  seat  until  the  cloth 
was  removed  and  the  servants  withdrew,  and  then 
she  rose. 

Wentworth  said,  "You  are  not  going  yet!'*  but 
there  was  a  look  in  her  eye,  as  she  turned  it  on  him, 
that  silenced  all  further  remonstrance  on  his  part 
A  coarse  laugh  she  heard  as  she  closed  the  door, 
whether  of  derision  or  triumph  she  could  not  tell ; 
but  she  went  to  her  own  room,  and  double-locked 
the  doors,  and  paced  the  floor  in  great  excitement 
until  she  heard  the  ofibnding  stranger  leave. 

Then  she  descended  to  the  parlor,  looking  pale, 
but  her  bright  eye  clear,  and  resolve  in  every  linea- 
ment. Wentworth  was  alone,  standing  on  the  rug, 
with  his  back  to  the  fire  as  she  entered. 

He  evidently  quailed  as  he  encountered  her  full 
glance,  but  instantly  made  an  eflbrt,  and  attempted 
to  bluster  it  out. 

She  approached  close  up  to  him  before  she  spoke, 
and  then  said  in  a  clear,  low  voice. 

**  I  am  not  come  to  reproach  or  to  listen  to  recrimi- 
nations, but  to  tell  you  I  never  will  submit  to  such 
insult  again."  And  baring  her  delicate  wrist  where 
the  mark  of  his  fingers  was  now  turning  black,  said, 
"  Should  my  father  see  that,  yon  well  know  the 
consequence.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  re- 
member it,"  and  passing  through  the  room,  she  left 
him  speechless  with  contending  feelings,  shame  pre- 
dominating perhaps  over  the  others,  and  retired.once 
more  to  her  room. 

Mr.  and  lira.  Grey  dined  with  Pauline  the  next 
day,  and  Wentworth  did  his  best  to  behave  himself 
well.  He  was  attentive  and  respectful  to  them, 
alfectionate  to  Fsuline. 

She  looked  very  pale,  however,  though  she  made 
an  eflbrt  to  be  cheerful  and  animated.  At  dinner  the 
loose  sleeve  of  her  dress  falling  back  as  she  raised 
her  hand,  her  mother  exclaimed,  «  Oh,  Pauline,  what 
is  the  matter  with  your  wrist  ?" 

Glancing  slightly  at  her  husband,  who  obviously 
changed  color  and  looked  uneasy,  she  said  quietly, 
as  she  drew  her  bracelet  over  the  dark  stains,  "I 
struck  it  and  bruised  it."  Wentworth*s  brow  cleared, 
and  there  was  a  look  of  grateful  afiection  in  his  eye 
which  IHiuline  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  returned  home  better  satisfied 
with  their  son-in-law  than  they  had  been  almost  since 
his  marriage.    So  little  often  do  the  nearest  friends 


know  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  those 
dearest  to  them. 

We  will  not  trace  Mr.  Wcntworlh's  career  more 
closely.  It  is  a  comm  on  one— that  of  a  "  wild"  young 
man  settling  into  a  dissipated  one.  Mr.  Grey  heard 
occasionally  who  his  associates  were ;  and  he  kne^ 
them  to  be  men  without  character,  a  kind  of  gentlemeo 
"blacklegs."  He  heard  intimations,  too,  of  his 
habits,  and  intemperance  was  leaving  its  traces  in 
his  once  rather  handsome  countenance. 

But  from  Pftuline  came  no  murmur.  And  iooq 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  seemed  to  absorb  all  ker 
feelings,  and  opened,  they  trusted,  an  independeot 
source  of  happinefs  for  their  unhappy  child. 

Pauline  had  hoped  that  the  birth  of  her  infant  migb 
eflect  some  favorable  change  in  her  husband's  con- 
duct. But  here  again  she  was  open  to  a  new  disap- 
pointment. "He  hated  girls,"  he  said.  "If  it  had 
been  a  fine  boy,  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad." 

Pbuline  sighed,  and  as  she  pressed  her  darling  lo 
her  heart,  thanked  God  in  silence  that  it  was  not  a 
son,  who  might  by  a  possibility  resemble  his  father. 

The  child  was  a  delicate  infant  from  its  birtb;  ud 
whether  it  was  the  constant  sound  of  its  little  waDiog 
cries,  or  that  Wentworth  was  jealous  of  the  mother^ 
passionate  devotion  to  the  little  creature,  or  perhaps 
something  of  both,  but  he  fairly  seemed  to  hate 
it  as  the  months  went  on.  But  rude  and  eren 
brutal  though  he  might  be,  he  could  not  rob  Fhdine 
of  the  happiness  of  her  deep  love.  She  tnnied  reso- 
lutely from  her  husband  to  her  child.  What  comfort 
earth  had  left  for  her,  she  would  take  there. 

The  long  summer  months  and  the  infant  pined 
away,  and  the  beautiful  mother  seemed  wasting  with 
it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  were  out  of  town  for  a  few 
weeks,  during  which  the  child  became  alarmingfy 
low.  The  physician  gave  Pauline  little  hope.  It 
was  too  weak  to  be  removed  for  change  of  air. 
Nature  might  rally,  but  nothing  more  could  be  done 
for  it.  Pauline  attempted  to  detain  her  bosband  by 
her  side,  but  he  shook  her  rudely  ofl*,  saying,  "Non- 
sense, you  are  always  fancying  the  brat  ill!"  wd 
the  young  mother  was  left  desolate  by  the  little  bed 
of  her  dying  baby. 

We  will  pass  over  those  hours  of  agony,  for  there 
are  no  words  that  can  describe  them;  but  by  mid- 
night its  young  spirit  had  winged  its  flight  to  Heaven, 
and  the  heart-broken  mother  wept  over  it  in  an 
anguish  few  even  of  parents  ever  knew. 

"  That  *s  Mr.  Wentworth's  step,"  said  the  nm?e  in 
a  low  voice  to  her,  as  he  passed  the  nursery  door. 
"  ShaU  I  go  to  him,  ma'am  ?" 

"No,"  said  Piuline,  "I  will  go.  Do  you  stay 
here."  And  rising  firmly,  she  went  to  her  husband** 
room. 

He  was  lying  dressed  on  the  bed  as  she  approached. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  stupidly  at  her.  She  told  him  their 
child  was  dead— and  he  laughed  a  stupid,  brotai 
laugh— the  laugh  of  intoxication. 

Pauline  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  and  returned  • 
to  the  bed  of  her  dead  child ;  and  when  Mr.  and  Krs 
Grey,  who  had  been  sent  for,  arrived  in  the  morning. 
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they  found  her  bb  she  had  lain  all  night,  her  anna 
clB^>ed  round  the  infant,  and  moaning  wildly,  as 
one  who  has  no  hope  on  earth. 

"  TU»  me~4ake  me  home !"  she  said,  as  she  threw 
herself  into  her  mother's  arms. 

"  Never,  my  child,  to  be  parted  from  us  again," 
said  her  fathw,  as  he  pressed  her  passionately  to 
his  heart. 

They  understood  each  other,  and  when  the  funeral 
was  orer,  without  one  word  to  Wentworih— for 
Fhuline  could  bear  nothing' more— Mr.  Grey  took 
Biuline  home. 

That  night  she  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  she  continued  alarmingly  ill— but  at  the 
ead  of  that  time  she  was  enabled  to  sit  up. 

Mr.  Grey  had,  meanwhile,  seen  Wentworth;  but 
the  nature  of  their  conversation  he  did  not  repeat  to 
his  daughter. 

One  aAemoon,  however,  he  came  into  her  sick 
room,  and  said, 

"  Pauline,  are  yon  strong  enough  to  see  your  hus- 
band. He  entreats  to  see  you,  if  but  for  a  few 
minixtes."    Pauline  murmured  an  acquiescence. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  *'you  must  leave 
them— I  have  promised  it ;  but  Mrs.  Granger  (the 
narse)  will  remain." 

Wentworth  presently  entered.  He  seemed  calm, 
for  the  nurse's  eye  was  upon  him ;  asked  her  how 
she  was,  and  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
getting  up,  as  if  to  take  Pauline's  band  for  farewell, 
he  approached  his  lips  close  to  her  ear,  said  some 
low  muttered  words,  and  left  the  room. 

Pauline  did  not  speak  for  some  time  after  he  had 
withdrawn,  and  the  nurse  receiving  no  answer  to 
some  question  she  had  asked  her,  went  up  to  her,  and 
fouid  she  had  fainted. 

Shivering  succeeded  to  fainting  fits— faintings  to 
shivering ;  they  thought  that  night  that  she  was  dying. 

A  few  days  after  she  said,  in  a  quick,  low,  fright- 
ened voice  to  her  mother, 

"  Lock  the  doors  mother,  quick !" 

Much  startled,  Mrs.  Grey  did  instantly  as  Pauline 
requested,  and  then  her  ear,  less  fine  than  the  sensi- 
tive organ  of  her  nnhappy  daughter,  caught  the 
eomid  of  Wentworth's  voice  in  the  hall  below. 

"  Fear  not,  my  Pauline,"  she  said,  as  she  took  her 
in  her  arms,  **  your  father  will  protect  you ;"  but 
no  sound  escaped  Pauline's  lips.  She  was  evidently 
ioteatly  listening.  SSoou  loud  voices  were  heard, 
<loor8  shutting— «nd  then  the  street  door  with  a  bang. 


Presently  Mr.  Grey's  measured  tread  was  heard 
coming  up  stairs,  and  next  his  hand  was  on  the  lock. 

**  Is  he  alone  ?"  were  the  first  words  Pauline  had 
uttered  since  she  had  heard  her  husband's  voice. 

*<Heis,mychild." 

**  Pauline,  fear  not,  you  shall  never  see  him  again," 
were  the  words  of  her  father,  uttered  in  a  calm  but 
deep  voice. 

That  night  Pauline  slept  tranquilly,  for  the  first 
time  almost  since  she  had  known  Wentworth. 

She  seemed  revived  in  the  morning,  and  Mrs. 
Grey's  hopes  rose  again,  but  only  to  be  dashed  once 
more  forever. 

The  iron  had  eaten  too  deeply  in  her  soul.  Pauline's 
slight  frame  had  no  power  of  renovation.  The 
spirit  seemed  to  grow  brighter  and  brighter  as  she 
wasted  away.  Unutterable  love  and  gratitude  looked 
out  from  bee  eyes,  as  she  turned  them  from  her 
father  and  mother,  alternately;  but  she  was  too  weak 
to  say  much,  and  gently  thus  she  faded  away  to  fall 
asleep  upon  earth,  awakening  a  purified  and  regene- 
rated spirit  in  heaven. 

Her's  was  **  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,"  and  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Could  mortal  agony  such  as  Mr.  Grrey's  be  added 
to,  as  he  followed  his  idolised  child  to  the  grave? 

Yes— even  there  something  was  to  be  added— for 
Wentworth,  as  chief  mourner,  stepped  forward  and 
oflered  his  arm  to  the  unhappy  father,  which,  even  at 
that  nioment,  and  in  that  presence,  Mr.  Grey  could 
not  help  shaking  ofi*. 

And  what  have  this  childless,  broken-hearted  couple 
left  of  their  beautiful  daughter? 
A  picture— delicate  and  lovely  in  its  lineaments,  but 

"  To  those  who  aee  thee  not,  my  words  are  weak. 
To  those  who  gaze  on  thee,  what  language  oonld  they 
■peak." 

The  canvas  must  fail  in  the  life-speaking  eye ;  and' 
exquisite  though  the  pictured  image  be,  oh!  how 
cold  to  those  who  knew  and  idolized  the  beautiful 
original. 

Heaven  help  you,  unhappy  parents!  Your  alT 
was  wrecked  in  that  one  frail  bark.  Though  friends 
may  sympathize  at  first,  yet  they  will  grow  weary 
of  your  grief— for  such  is  human  nature.  God  com- 
foct  you !  for  there  is  no  earthly  hope  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  only  child. 


SONNET,  — TO    A    MINIATURE. 


Imaok  of  lovelineas  [  in  thee  I  view 
The  bright,  the  fair,  the  perfect  counterpart, 
Of  that  which  love  hath  graven  on  my  heart. 
In  erery  lineament,  to  nature  true, 
Hethinka  I  can  diacem  her  spirit  through 
Each  feature  gleaming ;  soft,  aerene  and  mild, 
Aadgeniie  as  when  on  me  first  ahe  amiled, 
23* 


Stirring  my  heart  with  poaaiona  atrange  and  new. 
Would  that  my  tongue  could  celebrate  the  praiae 

Of  thy  divine  original,  or  swell 
The  general  chorua,  or  in  lofty  laya 

Of  her  celestial  grace  and  beauty  tell, 
But  fancy  finttera  on  her  unplnroed  wing. 
None  but  an  ongePs  harp,  an  angel'a  praiae  ahouU  aing. 

c.  s.  T. 


WHORTLEBERRYING 


KT  ALnXD  B.  aTXKXT. 


About  the  middle  of  August,  the  village  was 
honored  by  repeated  visits  from  the  little  ragged 
population  of  •*  Barlow's  Settlement,"  on  the  "  Bar- 
rens," with  quantities  of  whortleberries  for  sale. 
"Want  any  huckleberries  to-day?"  was  heard  all 
over.  You  could  n't  stir  abroad  without  some  urchin 
with  a  smirched  face— «  tattered  coat,  whose  skirts 
swept  the  dust,  showing,  evidently,  its  paternal  de- 
scent, and  pantaloons  patched  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous places,  more  picturesque  than  decent — 
thrusting  a  basket  of  the  rich  fruit  into  your  very 
face,  with  an  impudent  yell  of  '*  huckleberries,  sir  ?" 
or  some  little  girl,  the  edges  of  whose  scanty  frock 
were  irregularly  scalloped,  making  a  timid  courtesy, 
saying  meekly,  "Don't  you  want  some  berries  to- 
day, sir ?  nice  berries,  sir,  just  picked!" 

At  length  Bill  Brattle,  who  is  a  resident  of  the  set- 
tlement, came  into  the  village,  and  said  in  Wilson's 
bar-room,  "  that  he  'd  lived  on  the  Barrens  nigh  on 
six  years,  and  he  'd  never  in  all  that  'ere  time  seed 
sich  an  allfired  grist  of  huckleberries.  Why  there 
was  acres  on  acres  on  'em,  and  he  did  n't  tell  no  lie 
when  he  said  that  the  airth  was  perfectly  blue  with 
'em." 

This  soon  got  about,  and  the  consequence  ifas  a 
whortleberry  party  the  very  next  day.  A  number 
of  the  young  people,  of  both  sexes,  started  in  several 
conveyances,  and  about  noon  found  themselves, 
aAer  rumbling  through  the  covered  bridge  on  the 
Neversink  River,  climbing  slowly  up  the  steep  wind- 
ing hill  that  ascends  from  the  east  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  whence  was  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley 
below. 

Now  there  are  many  fine  views  in  Sullivan.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  picturesque  county.  It  has  all  the 
charms  of  precipitous  hills,  winding  valleys,  dark 
wooded  gorges,  lovely  river-flats,  and  meandering 
streams.  It  is  sufficiently  cultivated  to  have  the 
beauty  of  rural  landscape  softening  the  forest  scenery, 
without  disturbing  to  any  great  degree  its  wildness 
and  grandeur. 

This  Neversink  valley  river,  although  not  among 
the  finest,  is  nevertheless  a  very  lovely  one— 

Beneath— the  clear  placid  stream  comes  coursing 
from  the  north,  through  narrow  but  beautiful  flats, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  rural  wealth,  wrinkled  with  corn- 
fields, bearded  with  r)'e,  and  whitened  with  buck- 
wheat, imaging  old  age  rejoicing  amongst  its  bless- 
ings. Opposite,  rise  steep  hills  in  all  the  stages  of 
cultivation— the  black  logging— the  grain  waving 
amidst  stumps — and  the  smooth  grassy  meadow — 
whilst  at  the  south,  where  the  little  river  makes  a 
bold  turn,  the  sweet  landscape  is  lost  in  the  deep 
mantle  of  the  aboriginal  forest. 

Mastering  the  hill,  the  whole  cavalcade  was  soon 
turning  into  a  stony,  root-tangled,  miry  road,  leading 


from  the  turnpike  into  the  heart  of  the  "  Barrens," 
the  territory  of  the  desired  fruit.  After  sinking  and 
jolting  for  some  little  distance,  we  came  to  a  part  of 
the  track  which  had  been  laid  over  with  small  paral- 
lel logs,  close  to  each  other,  and  forming^  what  is 
called  in  country  parlance  "  a  corduroy  road  "  We 
"  bumped  along"  (as  Jim  Stokes,  one  of  our  party,  a 
plain  young  farmer,  expressed  it)  over  this  railway 
of  the  woods,  until  our  bones  seemed  so  loose  we 
thought  we  could  hear  them  rattle  at  every  jolt;  and 
at  last  stopped  at  a  large  log  cabin  which  had  been 
fitted  up  as  a  tavern. 

A  fierce  eagle,  with  his  head  nearly  all  eye,  one 
striped  claw  grasping  a  bundle  of  arrow*,  and  the 
other  the  American  flag,  served  for  the  sign,  and  was 
elevated  upon  a  tall  hickory  sapling,  with  the  ambi- 
tious legend  of  "  Eagle  Hotel ;  by  A.  Pritchard," 
flaunting  in  a  scroll  from  the  ferocious  bird's  mouth. 
A  smaller  log  structure,  with  one  large  door,  and 
a  square  opening  over  it,  through  which  a  baymov 
seemed  thrusting  its  brown  head,  as  if  to  look  abroed, 
with  a  warm  glow  of  sunshine  upon  itj  toU  plainly 
that  our  horses  at  all  events  would  not  sufler. 

In. a  short  time  we  scattered  ourselves  over  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity,  in  search  of  our  fruit.  The 
appearance  of  things  around  was  quite  characteristic 
of  the  region  generally  The  principal  growth  were 
a  dwarf  species  of  oak,  called  in  the  language  of  the 
country  "  scrub-oak"— low  shaggy  spruces — stunted 
gnarled  pines,  and  here  and  there,  particularly  in  low 
places,  tall  hemlocks.  The  earth  was  perfectly  be- 
strewed with  loose  stones,  between  which,  hovityrr, 
the  moss  showed  itself,  thick  and  green,  with  immense 
quantities  of  that  beautiful  creeping  plant  called  the 
"  ground  pine,"  winding  and  twining  its  rich  eme- 
rald branching  fingers  in  every  direction.  Scores  of 
cattle-paths  were  twisting  and  interlacing  all  around 
us,  giving,  in  fact,  to  the  scene,  notwithstanding  its 
barrenness,  a  picturesque  appearance.  There  were 
stone-fences  also  intersecting  each  other  every 
where,  erected  for  no  earthly  purpose,  as  I  could 
perceive,  but  to  make  way  with  some  part  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  stone  scattered  about ;  for  as  to 
cultivating  the  lots,  that  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

There  was  some  little  pasturage,  however,  and  the 
bells  of  the  browsing  cows  were  heard  tinkling  in  a 
pleasing  manner,  and  giving  somewhat  of  a  social 
character  to  the  desolate  landscape. 

We  were  all  soon  immersed  in  our  search.  The 
bushes  were  crouching  all  around  us,  bearing  their 
rich  clusters  of  misty  blue  berries,  covered  with  the 
soft  beautiful  down  that  vanished  at  the  touch  leav- 
ing the  berry  dark  and  glittering  as  the  eye  of  a 
squirrel.  How  like  is  the  down  of  the  fruit  to  the 
first  gossamer  down  of  the  heart — and  ah !  how  soon 
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the  laner  abo  Tanisbes  at  the  rude  touch  of  the  world. 
The  piiie  virgin  innocence  with  which  God  robes 
the  creature  when  fresh  from  His  holy  hand !  why 
cannot  it  stay !  why,  oh  why,  does  it  so  soon  depart 
and  leave  the  soul  disrobed  of  its  charm  and  loveli- 
ness. Harsh  world,  bad  world!  it  destroys  all  it 
touches. 

Ahem !  we  '11  return. 

Merry  laqghter  breaks  out  from  the  girls,  and 
playful  scrambles  occur  amongst  them  as  to  who 
should  secure  the  most  fruit.  The  berries  pour  in 
handfuls  in  the  baskets,  which  show  in  some  cases 
signs  of  plethora.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  reader,  there 
is  sport  in  picking  whortleberries.  Strawberries 
pout  their  rich  mouths  so  low  that  it  gives  a  sore 
temptation  to  the  blood  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
head,  causing  you,  when  you  lift  it,  to  look  darkly 
upon  various  green  spots  dancing  about  your  eyes. 
Raspberries  again,  and  blackberries,  sting  like  the 
dev—  I  beg  pardon,  making  your  hands  twitch  up 
like  a  fit  of  St.  Vitus'  dance.  But  picking  whortle- 
berries is  all  plain  sailing.  Here  are  the  berries  and 
there  are  your  baskets;  no  getting  on  your  knees, 
(although  it  must  be  confessed  the  bushes  are  some- 
what low,)  and  no  pricking  your  fingers  to  the  verge 
of  swearing. 

We  all  hunt  in  couples — a  lover  and  his  sweet- 
heart—and take  different  paths.  My  companion  was 
a  tall  black-eyed  girl,  the  sight  of  whom  always  made 
my  heart  beat  quicker,  in  those  unsophisticated  days. 
Bare  sport  we  had,  and  so,  doubtless,  had  the  rest. 
Pick,  pick,  pick  went  the  fingers — and  ruttle,  rattle, 
rattle  in  the  baskets  ran  the  berries.  Glorious  sport ! 
glorious  times!  We  talked,  too,  as  we  picked— 
indeed  why  should  we  not — we  had  the  whole  Eng- 
lish language  to  ourselves,  and  no  one  to  disturb  us 
in  it-and  I  tell  you  what  it  is— if  people  can't  talk 
they  had  better  sell  their  tongue  to  the  surgeons  and 
live  only  through  their  eyes.  What 's  the  use  of 
existing  without  talk— «y,  and  small  talk  too.  Small 
talk  is  (as  somebody  I  believe  says,  although  I  am 
not  certain,  but  no  matter)  the  small  change  of  so- 
ciety, and  who  hasn't  the  small  change,  ten  chances 
to  one  has  n't  the  large.  However,  we  '11  change 
the  theme. 

We  hear  in  the  distance  the  hum  of  male  voices, 
and  the  light  silvery  tones  of  female,  broken  in  upon 
by  frequent  laughter  and  the  music  of  the  cow-bells, 
tingle  lingle,  tink  clink— here— there— far  off  and 
near. 

All  of  a  sudden,  as  I  part  a  large  thick  cluster  of 
whortleberry  bushes,  I  hear  an  indescribably  quick 
rattle,  amounting  to  a  hum  as  it  were— fearful  and 
ibrflling  in  the  extreme.  I  start  back,  but  as  I  do 
80 1  see  in  the  gloom  of  the  bushes  tvro  keen  blaaing 
orbs,  and  a  long  scarlet  tongue  quivering  and  danc- 
ing like  a  curl  of  fire.  *'  A  rattlesnake— a  rattle- 
snake," I  cry  involuntarily— my  companion  gives  a 
little  shriek,  and  in  a  moment  several  of  our  com- 
pany, of  both  sexes,  are  hastening  toward  us.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  or  want  of  ability  in  the  reptile  to  dart 
only  its  length,  and  my  first  recoil  had  placed  me,  I 
knew,  beyond  its  reach.    But  there  stood  the  leafy 


den,  studded  all  over  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
gems,  and  although  the  rattle  had  ceased,  there  to  a 
certainty  was  the  enraged  monster,  swelling  doubt- 
less in  his  yellow  venom ;  for  it  is  another  trait  of 
the  crawling,  poisonous  demons  never  to  desert  their 
post,  (rather  a  good  trait,  by  the  way,  not  always 
possessed  by  those  erect  rattlesnakes,  men,)  and  we 
must  get  rid  of  the  dragon  before  we  could  come  at 
the  fruit.  Well !  what  was  to  be  done !  We  couldn't 
think  of  leaving  the  field — that  would  be  too  bad — 
to  be  driven  off  by  a  snake,  and  before  the  eyes  of 
our  Dulcineas  too— it  could  n't  be  thought  of!  So 
one  of  us  cuts  a  pole  with  a  crotch  at  the  end — ^the 
rest  of  us  arm  ourselves  with  stones  and  sticks,  and 
then  the  poleman  commences  his  attack  upon  the 
bush.  Ha !  that  was  a  thrust,  well  aimed!  hear  him 
rattle,  hum-m-m — ^how  the  bush  flutters !  he  sprang 
then !  That  was  a  good  thrust !  Jupiter,  how  he 
rattles!  see,  see,  see,  there  are  his  eyes!  ugh! 
there  's  his  tongue !  now  he  darts  out  his  head  and 
neck!  Heavens !  what  malignant  rage  and  ferocity. 
Keep  back,  girls!  don't  be  too  curious  to  see! 
Thrust  him  again !  How  he  makes  the  bush  flutter ! 
how  his  eyes  shoot  around !  how  his  tongue  darts  in 
and  out— and  whir-r-r-r-r-r— how  his  rattles  shake. 
Now  he  comes  out,  head  up,  tongue  out,  eyes  like 
coals  of  fire— give  him  the  stones  now— a  full  bat- 
tery of  them !  Halloo !  what 's  Sloan  about  there  with 
his  crotched  pole.  Well  planted,  by  Jupiter !  right 
around  his  neck.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  how  he  twists  and 
turns  and  writhes  about— how  he  would  like  to  bite ! 
how  he  would  like  to  strike  some  of  that  tawny 
poison  of  his  into  our  veins !  Yes,  yes,  your  snake- 
ship  !  but  it  wont  do !  "  you  can't  come  it,"  as  Loaf- 
ing Jim  says,  **  no  how  you  can  fix  it." 

He 's  a  tremendous  snake  though— full  four  feet ! 
u-g-h !  only  think  of  his  crawling  around  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  calf  of  your  leg !  Not  so  pleasant  as 
picking  whortleberries,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  See 
his  gray  mottled  skin!  though  it  looks  beautiful, 
flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  sun— and  then  the  ribbed 
white  of  his  undershape !  However,  what  shall  we 
do  with  him !  Sloan,  hold  him  tight  now,  and  I  Ml 
aim  at  his  head.  Good  sharp  stone  this — whew— 
well  aimed,  although  I  say  it— I  think  he  must  have 
felt  it  this  time.  Halloo !  another  stone— from  Wes- 
cott.  I  fancy  that  made  his  head  ache !  And  tlmt 
one  has  crushed  it  as  flat  as  a— griddle-cake. 

We  again,  after  this  terrific  battle,  (a  dozen  against 
one  though  I  must  confess,)  scatter  among  the  bushes. 
Awful  onshiughts  are  again  made  amongst  the  ber- 
ries, and  our  baskets  (those  at  all  events  in  sight)  are 
plumping  up  with  the  delicious,  ripe,  azure  bells. 
I  have  forgotten  to  mention,  though,  that  it  is  a  very 
Warm  day.  The  sky  is  of  a  pale  tint,  as  if  the  bright, 
pure,  deep  bltie  had  been  blanched  out  by  the  heat ; 
and  all  around  the  horizon  are  wan  thunder-caps 
thrusting  up  their  peaks  and  summits.  It  looks  de- 
cidedly thunderish. 

What 's  that  again !  another  alarm  ?  How  that  girl 
does  scream  out  there !  What  on  earth  is  the  matter! 
We  rush  around  a  sand-bank,  looking  warm  and 
yellow  in  the  sun,  and  we  see  the  cause  of  the  outi* 
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bseak.  There  is  Caroline  G.  shrinking  back  as  if 
she  would  like  to  evaporate  into  thin  air,  and  exe- 
cuting a  series  of  shrieks,  with  her  open  mouth,  of 
the  most  thrilling  character.  Young  ^Saaoa  is  a  little 
in  front,  with  a  knotted  stick,  doubtless  just  picked 
tq>,  whilst  some  ten  or  twelve  rods  in  advance  is  a 
great  shaggy  black  bear,  very  coolly  helping  himself 
to  the  contents  of  the  two  baskets  hitherto  borne  by 
the  couple,  giving  himself  time,  however,  every  now 
and  then  to  look  out  of  lus  little  black  eyes  at  the 
rightful  owners,  with  rather  a  spiteful  esq^ression, 
but  protruding  at  the  same  time  his  red  tongue,  like  a 
down  at  the  circus,  as  if  enjoying  the  joke  of  their 
picking  and  he  eating.  Afterward  I  learned  that  they 
had  deposited  their  baskets  on  the  ground  under  a 
loaded  bush,,  for  greater  facility  in  securing  the  froit, 
when  suddenly  they  heard  a  blow  and  a  snort,  and 
looking  where  the  queer  sounds  came  from,  they 
saw  his  Bruinship's  white  teeth  and  black  phis  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  them,  directly  over  the  bush.  Aban- 
doning their  baskets,  they  retreated  in  double  quick 
time,  and  while  Mason-sought  and  found  a  club  for 
defence,  Cardine  made  haste  to  clear  her  voice  for 
the  most  piercing  efforts,  and  succeeded  in  perform- 
ing a  succession  of  sustained  vocal  flights,  that  a 
steam  whistle  could  n't  much  more  than  match.  The 
sight  as  we  came  up  was  in  truth  somewhat  alarm- 
ing, but  Bruin  did  n't  seem  disposed  to  be  hostile  ex- 
cept against  the  whortleberries,  which  he  certainly 
made  disappear  in  the  most  summary  manner ;  so  we, 
after  hushing  withdilficulty  Caroline's  steam  whistle, 
(I  beg  her  pardon,)  stood  and  watched  him.  After  he 
had  discussed  the  contents  of  the  baskets,  he  again 
looked  at  us,  and,  rearing  himself  upon  his  hind  legs, 
with  his  fore  paws  hanging  down  like  a  dancing 
Shaker,  made  two  or  three  awkward  movements,  as 
if  dancing  an  extempore  hornpipe,  either  in  triumph 
or  to  thank  us  for  his  dinner;  he  next  opened  bis 
great  jaws  in  resemblance  to  a  laugh,  again  thrust 
out  his  tongue,  saying  plainly  by  it,  "  hadn't  you 
better  pick  some  more  whortleberries,"  then  delibe- 
rately fell  upon  his  fore  feet  and  stalked  gravely 
and  solenmly  away.  As  for  oursBlves,  we  went 
where  he  did  n't. 

It  wanted  now  about  an  hour  to  sundown,  and  this 
was  the  time  agreed  upon  by  all  of  us  to  reunite  at 
Prilchard's  and  start  for  home.  The  beautiful  charm 
of  light  and  shade  cast  by  the  slanting  rays  already 
began  to  rest  upon  the  scene.  The  small  oaks  were 
glowing  through  and  through— the  thick  spruces 
were  kindled  up  in  their  outer  edges— the  patches  of 
moss  looked  like  carpets  of  gold  spread  by  the  little 
genii  of  the  woods — the  whortleberry  bushes  were 
drenched  in  rich  radiance,  the  fruit  seeming  like  the 
concentrated  radiance  in  the  act  of  dropping— whilst 
the  straggling,  tall,  surly  grenadiers  of  hemlocks  had 
put  on  higb>pointed  yellow  caps,  with  rays  streaking 
through  their  branches  like  muskets.  The  cow-bells 
were  now  tinkling  everywhere,  striking  in  an  odd 
jumble  of  tones— tingle  ling,  tingle  ling  ting  tingle- 
as  their  owners  collected  together  to  eat  their  way 
to  their  respective  milking  places — and  all  told  us 
that  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.    Independently 


of  this,  a  dark  crag  of  cloud  was  lifting  itsdf  intbe 
southwest,  with  a  pale  glance  of  lightning  shooting 
out  of  it  occasionally,  hint iag  very  strongly  cf  u 
approaching  thunder-storm. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  were  all  re-assemUedit 
Fritchard's.  I  believe  I  have  not  described  tk 
scenery  around  this  little  log  tavern.  There  wu  t 
ravine  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  demdy  clothed 
with  forest.  Through  it  a  stream  found  its  mj. 
Directly  opposite  the  side  porch,  the  ravine  vpmA 
widely  on  each  side,  shaping  a  broad  basin  of  mter, 
and  then,  contracting  again,  left  a  narrow  throat 
across  which  a  dam  had  been  thrown.  Over  this 
dam  the  stream  poured  in  a  fall  of  glittering  sHver, 
of  about  ten  feet,  and  then,  pursuing  its  way  through 
the  "  Barrens,"  feU  into  the  Sheldrake  Btook  Berenl 
miles  below.  Here,  at  the  fall,  Pritchard  had  erected 
a  saw-mill. 

Now  people  do  n't  generally  think  there  is  any 
thing  very  picturesque  about  saw-mills,  but  I  do. 
The  weather-beaten  boards  of  the  low  tUnattait, 
some  hanging  awry,  some  with  great  knot-holes,  as 
if  they  were  gifted  with  orbs  of  vision,  or  were 
placed  there  for  the  mill  to  breathe  throng,  some 
fractured,  as  if  the  saw  had  at  times  become  ooh 
rageous  at  being  always  shut  up  and  made  to  work 
there  for  other  people,  and  had  dashed  against  them. 
determined  to  gain  its  liberty— whilst  some  seem  as 
if  they  had  become  so  tantalised  hy  the  coatiowi  jar 
of  the  machinery,  that  they  had  loosened  thdroails, 
and  had  set  up  a  clatter  and  shake  thenudves  in 
opposition — ^these  are  quite  picturesque.  Theii  the 
broad  opening  in  front,  exposing  the  glittering  saw 
bobbing  up  and  down,  and  pushing  its  sharp  teedi 
right  through  the  bowels  of  the  great  peeled  log 
fastened  with  iron  claws  to  the  sliding  platform  be* 
neath— the  gallows-like  fiame  in  which  the  eaw 
works — the  great  strap,  belonging  to  the  machinery 
issuing  out  of  one  comer  and  gliding  into  another^ 
the  sawyer  himself,  in  a  red  shirt,  now  wheeling  tbe 
log  into  its  place  with  his  handspyce  and  fssteniog 
it— and  now  lifting  the  gale  by  the  handle  protnidiqg 
near  him— the  axe  leaning  at  one  side  and  the  riile 
at  the  other^-the  loose  floor  covered  with  saw-dart- 
the  stained  rafters  above  with  boards  laid  across  for 
a  loft— the  dark  sloping  slab-roof— the  grest  Mack 
wheel  continually  at  war  with  the  water,  whkb, 
dashing  bravely  against  it,  finds  itself  carried  off  its 
feet  into  the  buckets,  and  varied  half  around,  and 
then  coolly  dismissed  into  the  stream  below— ibeloog 
flume  through  which  the  water  rashes  to  the  unequal 
fray,  and— what  next  I 

Then  the  pond,  too,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  There 
are  generally  some  twenty  or  thirty  logs  floating  ia 
one  comer,  close  to  each  other,  and  breaking  out 
into  great  commotion  every  time  the  gate  is  hoisted 
—the  otter  is  now  and  then  seen  gliding  in  theTartber 
nooks— «nd  a  quick  eye  may  catch,  particularly 
about  the  dam,  where  he  generally  burrowS)  ^ 
glimpse  of  the  musk-rat  as  he  dives  down.  Now 
and  then  too  the  wild  duck  will  push  his  besutifol 
shape  with  his  bright  feet  through  it— the  snipe  wiU 
ali^  and  "  teter,"  as  the  children  say,  along  tbe 
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banks— the  Tfoodcock  will  show  his  brownish  red 
boeom  amoDgst  the  reeds  as  he  comes  to  stick  his 
long  bill  into  the  black  ooze  for  sucking,  as  dock- 
boys  stick  straws  into  molasses  hogsheads— end  once 
in  a  great  while,  the  sawyer,  if  he 's  wide  awake, 
will  Me,  in  the  Spring  or  Fall,  the  wild  goose  leav- 
ing his  migrating  wedge  overhead,  and  diving  and 
fluttering  about  in  it,  as  a  momentary  bathing  place, 
and  to  rest  for  a  time  his  throat,  hoarse  with  uttering 
his  laughably  wise  and  solemn  "  honk,  honk.*'  Nor 
must  the  ragged  and  smirched*faced  boys  be  forgot- 
ten, eternally  on  the  logs,  or  the-  banks,  or  in  the 
leaky  scow,  with  their  twine  and  pin-hooks  catching 
"  ypawney-cooks,"  and  ''  bull-heads"  as  worthless  as 
themselves,  and  as  if  that  were  their  only  business 
in  life.  And  then  the  streak  of  saw-dust  running 
along  in  the  midst  of  the  brook  below,  and  forming 
yellow  nooks  to  imprison  bubbles  and  sticks  and 
leaves  and  what  not,  every  now  and  then  making  a 
jet  outward  and  joining  the  main  body — and  lastly  the 
saw-mill  yard,  with  its  boards,  white,  dark  and 
golden,  piled  up  in  great  masses,  with  narrow  lanes 
nmning  through — and  gray  glistening  logs,  with  their 
bark  coats  off,  waiting  their  turn  to  be  *'  boarded." 

The  cloud  had  now  risen  higher,  with  its  ragged 
pointed  edges,  and  murky  bosom— sharper  lightning 
flashed  athwart  it,  sometimes  in  trickling  streaks, 
sod  sometimes  in  broad  glances,  whilst  low  growls 
of  thunder  were  every  now  and  then  heard.  The 
son  was  already  swallowed  u{H-and  a  strange,  un- 
natural, ghastly  glare  was  upon  every  object.  The 
atmosphere  was  motionless— not  a  stir  in  the  thickets 
around,  not  a  movement  in  the  forest  at  the  ravine. 
Through  the  solemn  silence  the  crash  of  the  falling 
water  came  upon  the  ear,  and  its  gleam  was  caught 
igainst  the  black  background  of  the  cloud.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  Nature  held  her  breath  in  anticipating 
terror.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  cloud— fiercer 
and  fiercer  flashed  the  lightning,  sterner  and  sterner 
came  the  peals  of  the  solemn  thunder.  Still  Nature 
held  her  breath,  still  fear  deep  and  brooding  reigned. 
The  wild  tint  9tiII  was  spread  over  all  things— the 
pines  and  hemlocks  near  at  hand  seeming  blanched 
with  affright  beneath  it.  Suddenly  a  darkness  smote 
the  air— a  mighty  rush  was  heard— the  trees  seemed 
falliag  upon  their  faces  in  convulsions,  and  with  a 
shock  as  if  the  atmosphere  had  been  turned  into  a 
precipitated  mountain,  amidst  a  blinding  flash  and 
tearing,  splitting  roar,  onward  swept  the  blast.  An- 
other flash— another  roar— then  tumbled  the  great 
sheeted  rain.  Like  blows  of  the  hammer  on  the 
snvil  beat  it  on  the  water — like  the  smitings  of  a 
mounted  host  trampled  it  upon  the  roof— like  the 
(pray  flying  from  the  cataract  smoked  it  upon  the 


earth.  The  fierce  elements  of  fire  and  air  and  water 
were  now  at  the  climax  of  their  strife— the  dark 
blended  shadow  of  the  banners  under  which  they 
fought  almost  blotting  out  the  view.  Occasionally 
glimpses  of  writhing  branches  could  be  seen,  but 
only  for  a  moment— all  again  was  dim  and  obscure, 
with  the  tremendous  sights  and  sounds  of  the  storm 
dazzling  the  eye  and  stunning  the  ear.  The  lightning 
would  flash  with  intolerable  brilliancy,  and  imme- 
diately would  follow  the  thunder  with  a  rattling  leap 
as  if  springing  from  its  lair,  and  then  with  a  deafen- 
ing, awful  weight,  as  if  it  had  fallen  and  been  splin- 
tered into  pieces  in  the  sky.  Then  would  re-open 
the  steady  deep  boom  of  the  rain,  and  the  stern  rush- 
ing of  the  chainleas  wind.  At  length  the  air  became 
clearer-^he  lightning  glared  at  less  frequent  intervals 
—the  thunder  became  more  rolling  and  distant,  and 
the  tramp  of  the  rain  upon  the  roof  less  violent.  Thp 
watery  streaks  in  the  atmosphere  waxed  finer— out- 
lines of  objects  began  to  be  defined— till  suddenly,  as 
a  growl  of  thunder  died  away  in  the  east,  a  rich 
thread  of  light  ran  along  the  landscape,  that  looked 
out  smiling  through  its  tears ;  and  thronging  out  into 
the  damp  fresh,  sweet  air,  where  the  delicate  gauze- 
like rain  was  glittering  and  trembling,  we  saw  on 
one  hand  the  great  sun  looking  from  a  space  of  glow- 
ing sky  upon  the  scene,  and  dashing  upon  the  part- 
ing clouds  the  most  superb  and  gorgeous  hues— 
whilst  on  the  other  smiled  the  lovely  rainbow,  the 
Ariel  of  the  tempest,  spanning  the  black  cloud  and 
soaring  over  the  illuminated  earth,  like  Hope  spread- 
ing her  brilliant  halo  over  the  Christian's  brow,  and 
brightening  with  her  beautiful  presence  his  impend- 
ing death. 

We  all  concluded  to  wait  for  the  moon  to  rise  be- 
fore we  started  for  home,  and  in  the  meanwhile  an- 
other cloud  arose  and  made  demonstration.  This 
storm,  however,  was  neither  so  long  nor  so  violent 
as  the  first,  and  we  found  attraction  in  viewing  the 
lightning  striking  into  ghastly  convulsions  the  land- 
scape— so  that  the  falling  rain — ^the  bowed  trees — 
the  drenched  earth— the  streaked  mill,  and  the  gleam- 
ing water-fall  were  opened  to  our  view  for  an  instant, 
and  then  dropped  as  it  were  again  into  the  blackness. 
But  after  a  while  the  sky  cleared  its  forehead  of  all 
its  frowns — ^the  broad  moon  wheeled  up— and  in  her 
rich  glory  we  again  moved  slowly  along  the  rough 
road,  until  we  came  to  the  smooth  turnpike,  where 
we  dashed  along  homeward,  with  the  cool,  scented 
air  in  our  faces,  and  the  sweet  smile  of  the  sun's 
gentle  and  lovely  sister  resting  all  about  us,  making 
the  magnificent  Night  appear  like  Day  with  a  veil  of 
softening  silver  over  his  dazzling  brow. 


STANZAS. 


Bi  firm,  and  be  eheerfal.    The  ereatare  who  lightens 
The  natural  burdens  of  life  when  he  may, 

Who  mules  at  snmll  evils,  enhances  and  brightens 
The  pleasures  which  Heaven  has  spread  in  his  way. 


Then  why  yield  your  spirits  to  care  and  to  sorrow? 

Rejoice  in  the  present,  and  smile  while  you  may  { 
Nor,  by  thinking  of  woes  which  maf  spring  up  to-morrow, 

Lose  the  blessings  which  Heaven  has  granted  to-day. 


E  U  R  Y  D  I  C  E 


BT  nULRCH  8.  MGOOS. 


WiTU  heart  that  thrilled  to  every  earneit  line, 
I  had  been  reading  o'er  that  antique  atory, 

Wherein  the  yoath  half  haman,  half  divine, 
Of  all  love-lore  the  Eidolon  aiul  glory, 

Child  of  the  Sun,  with  nvasic'a  pleading  apell. 
In  Plato*a  palace  awept,  for  love,  his  golden  shell ! 

And  in  the  wild,  sweet  legend,  dimly  traced, 
My  own  heart's  huiory  unfolded  seemed  :-> 

Ah  !  lost  one !  by  thy  lover-minstrel  graced 
With  homage  pure  as  ever  woman  dreamed. 

Too  fondly  worshiped,  since  such  fate  befell, 
Was  it  not  sweet  to  die— because  beloved  too  well  ? 

The  scene  is  round  me !— Throned  amid  the  gloom, 
As  a  flower  smiles  on  JBina's  fatal  breast, 

Yoiug  Proserpine  beside  her  lord  doth  bloom ; 
And  near — of  Orpheus'  soul,  oh !  idol  blest  !— 

While  low  for  thee  he  tunes  his  lyre  of  light, 
I  see  e&y  meek,  fair  form  dawn  through  that  lurid  night ! 

I  see  the  glorious  boy— his  dark  locks  wreathing 

Wildly  the  wan  and  q;>iritual  brow. 
Hit  sweet,  curved  lip  the  soul  of  music  breathing ; 

His  blue  Greek  eyes,  that  speak  Love's  loyal  vow ; 
I  see  him  bend  on  thu  that  eloquent  glance,. 
The  while  those  wondrous  notes  the  realm  of  terror 
tranee! 

I  see  his  face,  with  more  than  mortal  beauty 
Kindling,  as  armed  with  that  sweet  lyre  alone, 

Pledged  to  a  holy  and  heroic  duty. 
He  stands  serene  before  the  awful  throne, 

And  looks  on  Hades*  horrors  with  clear  eyes, 
Since  thou,  his  own  adored  Enrydiee,  art  nigh ! 

Now  soft  and  low  a  prelude  sweet  uprings, 

As  if  a  prisoned  aiigeU- pleading  there 
For  life  and  love— were  fettered  'neath  the  strings, 

And  poured  his  passionate  soul  upon  the  air ! 
Anon,  it  clangs  with  wild,  exultant  swell. 
Till  the  full  pssan  peals  triumphantly  through  Hell ! 

And  thou— thy  pale  hands  meekly  locked  before  thee— 
Thy  sad  eyes  drinking  lift  from  kit  dear  f 

Thy  lips  apart— thy  hair  a  halo  o'er  thee, 
Trailing  around  thy  throat  its  golden  i 

Thus— with  all  words  in  passionate  silenee  dying— 
Within  thy  toul  I  hear  Love's  eager  voice  replying— 


"  Play  on,  mine  Orpheus !    Lo  I  while  these  are  gszisg, 
Charmed  into  statues  by  thy  God-taught  strain, 

I— I  alone,  to  thy  dear  face  upraising 
My  tearful  glanee,  the  life  of  life  regain ! 

For  every  tone  that  steals  into  my  heart 
Doth  to  its  worn,  weak  pulse  a  mighty  power  impart. 

Play  on,  mine  Orpheus !  while  thy  music  floats 
Through  the  dread  realm,  divine  with  truth  and  grace, 

See,  dear  one !  how  the  chain  of  linked  notes 
Has  fettered  every  spirit  in  its  place ! 

Even  Death,  beside  me,  still  and  helpless  lies; 
And  strives  in  vain  to  chill  my  frame  with  his  ooU  eyei. 

Still,  mine  own  Orpheus,  sweep  the  golden  lyre ! 

Ah !  dost  thon  mark  how  gentle  Proserpine, 
With  daspM  hands,  and  eyes  whose  azure  firs 

Gleams  through  quick  tears,  thrilled  by  thy  lay,  ^Kh 
Her  graceful  head  upon  her  stem  lord's  breast,       pess 
Uke  an  o'erwearied  child,  whom  music  lulls  to  rest  ? 

Play  my  proud  minstrel !  strike  the  chords  again ! 
Lo !  Victory  crowns  at  last  thy  heavenly  skill ! 
For  Pluto  turns  relenting  to  the  strain- 
He  waves  his  hand— he  speaks  his  awful  will  I 
My  glorious  Greek !  lead  on ;  but  ah !  jfOI  lend 
Thy  soul  to  thy  sweet  lyre,  lest  yet  thou  loao  thy  friend ! 
• 
Think  not  of  me !    Think  rather  of  the  time, 

When  moved  by  thy  resistless  melody, 
To  the  strains  magic  of  a  song  sublime. 

Thy  argo  grandly  glided  to  the  sea ! 
And  in  the  majesty  Minerva  gave. 
The  graceful  galley  swept,  with  joy,  the  aouading  wave ! 

Or  see,  in  Fancy's  dream,  thy  Thraeian  uees, 

Their  proud  heads  bent  submissive  to  the  sound. 
Swayed  by  a  tuneful  and  enchanted  breexe, 

March  to  slow  music  o'er  th'  astomshed  ground- 
Grove  aAer  grove  deseendmg  from  the  hills. 
While  round  thee  weave  their  danee  the  glad,  hannooieai 
rills. 

Think  not  of  me !    Ha !  by  thy  mighty  sire. 
My  lord,  my  king !  recall  the  dread  behest ! 

Turn  not— ah !  turn  not  back  thoae  eyes  of  fire ! 
Oh !  lost,  forever  lost  I  undone !  unblesi ! 

I  faint,  I  die !— the  serpent's  fang  once  more 
Is  here !— nay,  grieve  not  thns !   life  but  net  Lovt  it  o'er: 


THE    VOICE    OF    THE    NIGHT    WIND. 
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Whsh  the  day-king  is  descending 

On  the  blue  hill's  breast  to  lie, 
And  some  spirit-artist  blonding 

On  the  flushed  and  bending  sky 
All  the  rainbow's  hues,  I  listen 

To  the  breeze,  while  in  my  eye 
Tears  of  bitter  anguish  glisten, 

As  I  think  of  days  gone  by. 

Change,  relentleis  change  is  lighting 
On  the  brow  of  young  and  fair, 

And  with  iron  hand  is  writing 
Tales  of  grief  and  sorrow  there. 


On  life's  journ^  friends  have  faltered, 
And  beside  its  pathway  lie, 

Btttihat  breeze,  with  voice  unaltered. 
Sings  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 

Sings  old  songs  to  soothe  the  anguiih 

Of  a  heart  whose  hopes  are  flown  ; 
Cheering  one  condemned  to  tongnish 

In  this  weary  world  alone ; 
Tells  old  tales  of  loved  ones  o'er  me. 

Dearest  ones,  remembered  well. 
That  have  passed  away  before  me, 

In  a  brighter  land  to  dwell. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    WORTH. 


BT  WxrmE  XOBIKSOK,  ATTTBOX  OV  "  THX  AXICT  07  TRS  UNIRD  ITATXS,"  STC. 


All  persons  naturally  exhibit  a  great  desire  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  erents  of  the  lives  of  those 
iodividaals  who  have  made  themselves  or  their 
oountry  illustrious.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  studies  which  matured  their 
mindi,  to  examine  the  incidents  of  their  early  career, 
sod  follow  them  through  the  obscurer  portions  of 
their  lives  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  man 
corresponds  with  the  idea  we  have  formed  of  him. 

Gen.  Worth  has  recently  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion, and  the  events  of  his  whole  life  have  been  so 
gtirring,  that  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  him.  No 
one  can  think  without  interest  of  one  who,  while  a 
boy  almost,  opposed  the  British  veterans  at  Chippewa 
and  Lundy^s  Lane,  and  in  his  manhood  won  a  yet 
higher  reputation  amid  the  hamacs  of  Florida,  and 
in  front  of  the  batteries  of  Molino  del  Key  and  Mon- 
terey. It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  much  regret  that 
of  Worth's  early  history  and  family  annals  but  little 
b  known.  It  is  true,  no  man  in  the  army  has  been 
the  theme  of  so  much  camp-fire  gossip,  or  the  hero 
of  9o  many  gratuitous  fabrications;  but  we  are  able 
*to  learn  nothing  of  him  previous  to  his  entry  into  the 
service.  A  thousand  anecdotes  without  any  basis 
in  truth  have  been  told  of  him,  altogether  to  no  pur- 
pose; for  one  'who  has  so  many  real  claims  to  dis- 
tinction need  never  appeal  to  factitious  honors. 

Gen.  Worth,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  is  said  to  have  been  a  resident  of 
Albany,  N.  T.,  and  to  have  been  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.  Animated  by  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism which  pervaded  the  whole  people,  he  left  the 
desk  and  ledger,  and  is  said  to  have  enlisted  in  the 
2nd  regiment  of  artillery,  then  commanded  by  Col. 
Izard,  afterward  a  general  officer  of  distinction. 
The  lieut  colonel  of  one  of  the  battalions  of  this 
regiment  was  Winfield  Scott,  the  attention  of  whom 
Worth  is  said  soon  to  have  attracted.  Col.  Scott  is 
said  to  have  exerted  himself  to  procure  him  a  com- 
mission, and  to  bave  taken  care  of  his  advancement. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  it  is  sure,  however, 
that  Worth  first  appears  in  a  prominent  position  in 
the  military  annals  of  the  United  States  as  the  aid-de- 
camp and  protege  of  General  Scott,  at  the  battle  of 
Chippewa,  where  Scott  was  a  brigadier.  Worth  was 
his  aid,  having  in  the  interim  become  a  first  lieutenant. 

No  man  in  America  is  ignorant  of  the  events  of  that 
day,  which  retrieved  the  disgrace  of  Hull's  sn*ender, 
and  reflected  the  greatest  honor  on  all  the  participants 
in  its  events.  For  his  gallantry  and  good  conduct, 
Mr.  Madison  bestowed  on  Lieut.  Worth  the  brevet 
of  captain ;  and  be  was  mentioned  in  the  highest 
terms  in  the  general  orders  of  the  officers  under 
whom  he  served.  The  brevet  of  Worth  was  an- 
nounced to  the  army  and  nation  in  the  same  order 
which  told  of  the  promotion  of  McNeil,  Jessup, 
TowBon,  and  Leavenworth.  Strangely  enough, 
though  death  has  been  busy  with  the  officers  of  the 
last  war,  all  who  were  breveted  for  their  services  on 


that  occasion,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  now 
alive.  The  battle  of  Chippewa  occurred  on  the  &h 
of  July,  1814,  and  was  the  date  of  Worth's  first 
brevet.  . 

Though  a  brevet  captain,  Worth  continued  with 
Scott  in  the  important  position  of  aid-de-camp,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  at  Lundy's  Lane,  in  the 
battle  of  July  2Sih,  1814.  On  that  occasion  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  highest  degree,  and  won  the 
reputation  his  whole  subsequent  career  has  confirmed, 
of  coolness,  decision,  and  activity.  During  this  en- 
gagement the  whole  British  force  was  thrown  on  the 
9th  foot,  commanded  by  the  veteran  Lieut.  Col. 
Leavenworth.  This  officer  sent  for  aid  to  Gen. 
Scott,  who  on  that  occasion  gave  Gen.  Taylor  the 
example  after  which  that  gallant  general  acted  at 
Buena  Vesta.  He  repaired  to  the  menaced  point 
with  the  strong  reinforcement  of  his  own  person  and 
aid,  and  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
attacking  column  beaten  back,  afid  the  general  who 
led  it  made  prisoner.  At  the  moment  of  success, 
however,  both  Scott  and  Capt.  Worth  fell  wounded 
severely.  The  country  appreciated  their  services, 
and  each  received  from  Mr.  Madison  the  brevet  of 
another  grade,  with  date  from  the  day  of  the  battle. 
Major  Worth  soon  recovered,  but,  attached  to  Gen. 
Scott's  person,  accompanied  him  southward,  as  soon 
as  the  wound  of  the  latter  enabled  him  to  bear  the 
fatigue  of  travel. 

When  peace  came  Worth  was  a  captain  in  the 
line  and  a  major  by  brevet,  with  which  rank  he  was 
assigned  to  the  military  command  of  the  corps  of 
Cadets  at  West  Point.  This  appointment,  ever  con- 
ferred on  men  of  talent,  is  the  highest  compliment  an 
officer  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  can  receive 
in  time  of  peace.  To  Worth  it  was  doubly  grateful, 
because  he  was  not  an  eleve  of  the  institution.  Ten 
years  after  the  battle  of  Niagara,  Major  Worth  waa 
breveted  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  when  in  1832  the 
ordnance  corps  was  established,  he  became  one  of  its 
majors.  In  July,  1832,  on  the  organization  of  the 
8th  infantry,  Lieut.  Col.  Worth  was  appointed  to  its 
colonelcy. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  Worth  in  a  subordinate 
position,  where  he  was  unable  to  exhibit  the  highest 
qualification  of  a  soldier,  that  of  command.  Since 
his  entry  into  the  service  he  had  been  either  an 
officer  of  the  stafi;  or  separated  from  troops.  He 
was  now  called  on  to  participate  in  far  more  stirring 
scenes.  The  war  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  both  the 
government  and  the  people,  and  thither  Worth  was 
ordered,  after  a  brief  but  eflective  tour  of  service  on 
the  northern  frontier,  then  infested  by  the  Canadian  in- 
surgents. At  first  he  acted  subordinately  to  the  late 
Gen.  Armistead,  but,  on  the  retirement  of  that  officer, 
assumed  command.  The  war  was  prosecuted  by 
him  with  new  vigor,  and  the  Indians  defeated  ulti- 
mately at  Pilaklakaha,  near  the  St.  John,  April  17, 
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1842.  This  fight  was  Virtually  the  termination  of 
the  war,  the  enemy  never  again  having  shown 
himself  in  force.  Gen.  Worth  was  highly  compli- 
mented for  his  services  on  this  occasion,  and  received 
the  brevet  of  brigadier  general. 

During  the  season  of  peace  which  followed  Gen. 
Worth  remained  almost  constantly  with  his  regiment, 
which  more  than  once  changed  its  station ;  and  when 
the  contest  with  Mexico  began,  reported  to  Gen. 
Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi.  His  situation  here  was 
peculiar,  and  he  became  involved  in  a  dispute  in 
relation  to  precedence  and  command  with  the  then 
Col.  Twiggs,  of  the  2nd  dragoons.  The  latter  officer 
was  by  several  years  Worth's  senior  in  the  line,  and, 
according  to  the  usual  opinion  in  the  army,  entitled 
to  command,  though  many  of  the  most  accomplished 
soldiers  of  the  service  thought  the  brevet  of  Worth, 
on  this  occasion  at  least,  where  the  corps  d^artnee 
was  made  up  of  detachments,  valid  as  a  commission. 
This  dispute  became  so  serious  that  Gen.  Taylor 
interferred,  and  having  sustained  Col.  Twiggs,  Gen. 
Worth  immediately  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
President. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  decision  in  favor  of 
Gen.  Twiggs  was  correct,  and  that  Worth  vnis 
radically  wrong  in  his  conception  of  the  effect  of  his 
brevet.  He,  however,  had  been  brought  up  under 
the  eye  of  Gen.  Scott,  who  entertained  the  same 
ideas  on  this  subject,  and  who,  years  before,  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  had  resigned  his 
commission.  Gen.  Worth  having  proceeded  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Washington,  the  President  refused 
to  accept  his  resignation,  and  he  returned  at  once  to 
the  army. 

The  resignation  of  Worth  was  a  most  untoward 
circumstance,  for  during  his  absence  from  the  army 
hostilities  commenced,  and  he  lost  all  participation 
in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  La  Resaca. 

When,  after  the  capture  of  Matamoras,  the  army 
again  advanced.  Worth  had  resumed  his  post,  and 
acquiesced  cheerfully  in  the  decision  which  had  been 
given  against  him.  The  laurels  he  had  not  grasped 
on  the  Rio  Grande  were  won  in  front  of  the  batteries 
of  La  Loma  de  la  Independeneia^  and  in  the  streets 
of  Monterey.  Amid  the  coimtless  feats  of  daring 
recorded  by  military  history,  none  will  be  found  to 
surpass  his  achievements  in  the  slow,  painful,  but 
bold  entry  he  effected  through  a  city  swarming  with 
defenders,  to  the  very  plaza.  For  his  gallantry' on 
this  occasion  he  received  the  brevet  of  major  general, 
and,,  with  the  exception  of  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor, 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  officer  in  the  service  who 


has  received  three  war-brevets.  Gen.  Worth  from 
this  time  became  one  of  the  national  idols. 

When  Gen.  Soott  assumed  command  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital,  one  of  his 
first  acto  was  to  order  Gen.  Worth  and  the  remBasi 
of  his  division  to  join  him.  The  general-in-chkf 
remembered  the  events,  on  the  northern  frontier,  <^ 
1814,  and  anticipated  much  in  Mexico.  He  was  na 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  for  at  Vera  Cmz  and 
in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  his  old  aid  did  not  di^p- 
point  him,  and  proved  that  service  had  but  noatiired 
the  judgment  of  the  soldier  of  Chippewa  asd 
Niagara. 

It  was  at  Molino  del  Rey  that  Worth  displayed 
his  powers  with  most  brilliancy.  When  it  became 
evident  that  the  city  of  Mexico  must  be  taken  by 
force,  a  prominent  position  was  assigned  to  Gea. 
Worth,  who,  with  his  division  and  GadwaUader's 
brigade,  was  ordered  to  carry  the  strong  position  cf 
Molino  del  Rey,  and  destroy  its  defences.  This  spot 
is  famous  in  Mexican  history  as  fJasas  ALuas,  and 
and  is  the  scene  of  the  famous  plan^  or  revolution,  oT 
Feb.  2,  1823,  by  virtue  of  which  a  republican  form  of 
government  may  be  said  to  exist  in  Mexico.  It  lie 
westward  of  Chapultepec,  the  old  palace  cf  the  Aztec 
kings,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  position,  and  the 
careful  manner  in  which  it  was  fortified,  vns  a  posi- 
tion of  great  strength.  It  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid 
declivity,  enfiladed  by  the  fire  of  Chapultepec,  and  so 
situated,  that  not  a  shot  could  be  discharged  but  must 
fall  into  an  assailing  column. 

Under  these  great  difficulties  the  vrcrks  were 
carried.  Worth  all  the  while  marching  with  the 
column,  and  directing  the  operations  of  the  hone 
artillery  and  infantry'  of  which  it  was  composed.  In 
respect  to  this  part  of  the  operations  in  front  cf 
Mexico  Gen.  Scott  adopted,  without  comment,  the 
report  of  Gen.  Worth.  This  is  a  rare  compliment,  and 
proceeding  from  such  a  person  as  Scott  should  be 
highly  estimated. 

After  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  difficulties 
occurred  between  Gen.  Worth  and  the  general-ia* 
chief,  and  a  friendship  of  thirty-five  years  was  appa- 
rently terminated.  The  matter  Im  now  the  subject 
of  consideration  before  a  competent  tribunal,  and 
non  nobis  tantas  eomponsre  lite*. 

Gen.  Worth  is  yet  in  Mexico.  His  age  is  about 
fiAy-six  or  eight,  and  in  his  personal  appearance  are 
mingled  the  bearing  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  gentle- 
man. The  excellent  portrait  given  of  him  is  from 
a  Daguerreotype  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  New  York. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Wnif  first  peeps  out  from  earth  the  modest  vine, 

Asking  but  little  space  to  live  and  grow. 
How  easily  some  step,  without  design. 

May  crush  the  being  from  a  thing  so  low ! 

But  let  the  hand  tbat  doth  delight  to  show 
Support  to  feebleness,  the  tendril  twine 

Around  some  lattice- work,  and  Hwill  bestow 


Its  thanks  in  fragrance,  and  with  btomnns  shine. 
And  thus,  when  Genius  first  puts  forth  iu  shoot 

Bo  tunid,  that  it  scarce  dare  ask  to  live— 
The  tender  germ,  if  trodden  under  foot, 
Shrinks  hack  again  to  its  undying  root ; 

While  kindly  traiuhig  bids  it  upward  strive, 

And  to  the  future  flowers  immortal  give.     a.  c. 


THE  CHANGED  AND  THE  UNCHANGED. 


BT  PBOTSltOB  ALVKir. 


CHAPTER  I. 
"RxpOBt  says  that  my  queenly  cotwin  is  to  lay 
Mide  Iter  absolute  sceptre,  and  snfomit  to  a  lord  and 
master,"  said  Gearg«  Mason,  to  his  cousin,  Emily 
Earl,  as  she  took  his  arm  for  an  evening  walk. 

"If  yoo  mean  that  I  am  to  be  married,  that  is  a 
report  which  truth  does  not  require  me  to  contradict," 
laid  the  young  lady,  in  a  tone  adapted  to  repress  the 
familiar  manner  of  her  companion.  He  had  just 
returned  from  a  long  absence  in  a  foreign  land.  His 
early  youth  had  been  passed  in  his  uncle's  family. 
He  left  his  cousin  a  beautiful  girl.  He  found  her 
on  his  return  a  still  more  beautiful  woman. 

"  I  am  very  anxious,"  said  he,  with  a  slight  change 
of  manner,  "  to  see  the  man  who  has  drawn  so 
splendid  a  prise.  Is  he  like  the  picture  you  drew  of 
the  man  you  would  marry,  as  we  sat  by  the  willow 
brook  from  the  rising  of  the  moon  to  its  meridian? 
Ton  remember  that  most  beautiful  night  ?" 

"It  is  not  desirable  to  remember  all  the  follies  of 
childhood,"  said  Emily,  coldly.  Mason  was  silent. 
It  was  plain  that  they  were  no  longer  what  they  had 
been,  brother  and  sister. 

After  walking  for  some  distance  in  silence,  Emily 
remarked,  in  a  tone  inviting  conversation,  '*Tou 
mi»l  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world." 

"  I  have  had  some  means  of  observation,"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  I  have  seen  nothing  to  wean  me  from 
this  »pot,  and  from  my  friends  here." 

"  Your  friends  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  compli- 
ment." 

"  I  did  not  intend  the  remark  as  a  compliment." 
Again  there  was  an  interval  of  silence.  "I  have 
been  absent  four  years,"  said  Mason,  as  though 
speaking  to  himself,  "  and  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
change,  so  far  as  my  feelings  are  concerned.  The 
nune  persons  and  things  which  I  then  loved,  I  love 
now.  The  same  views  of  life  which  I  thm  cherished 
I  cherish  now." 

"  Experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,"  said 
Emily,  '<  ought  to  give  wisdom." 

"  I  am  so  perverse  as  to  regard  it  as  wisdom  to 
hold  on  to  the  dreams  of  our  early  days." 

"  Our  viewB  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  change  as 
we  grow  older." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  we  ought  to  grow  old,  so  far 
as  oar  feelings  are  concerned." 

"  You  would  engage  in  the  vain  effort  to  retain 
the  dews  and  freshness  of  morning,  after  the  sun  has 
arisen  with  a  burning  heat." 

"I  believe  the  dew  of  our  youth  may  be  preserved 
even  until  old  age." 

"  I  am  surprised  that  acquaintance  with  the  world 
has  not  corrected  your  views  of  life.     One  would 
Uunk  that  you  had  lived  in  entire  seoloskm." 
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"  I  am  surprised  that  the  romantic,  warm-hearted 
Emily  Earl  should  become  the  worldly-wise  lecturer 
of  her  cousin." 

"  We  had  better  speak  upon  some  other  subject. 
Had  you  a  pleasant  voyage  homeward  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  when  my  face 
was  toward  ^  my  own,  my  native  land,*  and  the 
friends  so  fresh  in  my  remembrance." 

A  slight  shade  of  displeasure  flitted  across  Emily's 
features.    She  made  no  remark. 

"Where  is  Susan  Gtey?"  said  Mason. 

*<  She  is  dead." 

**^  Indeed !  She  was  just  my  own  age.  She  was  a 
single-hearted  girl." 

*'  She  often  inquired  for  you.  You  never  fancibd 
yourself  in  love  with  her?" 

»No.    Why  that  question!" 

"She  was  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
engaged,  and  seemed  quite  relieved  when  I  informed 
her  that  she  was  mistaken." 

"  What  has  become  of  Mary  Carver?" 

"  She  is  married,  and  lives  in  that  house,"  pointhig 
to  a  miserable  hut  near  at  hand. 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"  Her  husband  is  intemperate.  It  was  a  clandes- 
tine marriage— a  love  match,  you  know." 

"  Was  her  husband  intemperate  when  she  married 
him?" 

"Not  habitually  so.  He  was  so  very  romantie 
and  devoted  to  her,  so  that,  I  suppose,  she  thought  she 
could  reform  him." 

"What  has  become  of  Mr.  Ralston,  your  old 
friend  ?"  admirer,  he  would  have  said,  but  he  deemed 
it  unwise. 

"  He  is  a  lawyer  here,  in  a  small  way.  I  believe 
they  think  of  sending  him  to  Congress." 

"Is  he  married?" 

"  No." 

"  I  thought  he  seemed  to  be  attached  to  you ;  at 
least  I  hoped  that  he  would  become  my  cousin." 

"  I  will  answer  your  questions  in  regard  to  others 
—my  own  affairs  do  not  require  remark." 

This  rebuke,  so  unlike  any  thing  he  had  ever 
received  from  his  cousin,  led  him  to  fix  his  gaze  upon 
her  countenance,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  her  identity. 
There  could  be  no  mistake.  There  was  the  same 
brilliant  eye,  the  same  faultless  features  on  which  he 
had  gazed  in  former  years.  A  conciliating  smile  led 
him  to  resume  his  inquiries. 

"Is  Eliza  Austin  married?"  His  voice,  as  he 
asked  this  question,  was  far  from  natural,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  the  agitation  which  the  rebuke  just 
spoken  of  had  occasioned. 

"  No;  she  lives  somewhdre  in  the  village,  I  danH' 
know  exactly  whete." 
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"  Do  yoa  ever  see  her  ?" 

"Yes;  she  lives  with  her  aimt,  who  Bometiiiies 
washes  for  ns,  so  that  I  see  her  niece  occasioiiaUy." 

"  Why  does  she  lire  with  her  aunt  ?" 

"  Her  mother  died  soon  after  you  went  away  " 

"Eliza still  lives  in  the  village,  then?"  To  this 
very  unnecessary  question  his  cousin  bowed  in  reply. 
Few  words  more  passed  between  them  during  the 
remainder  of  their  walk. 

"  You  do  not  stay  out  as  late  as  you  used  to  do," 
said  Mrs.  Earl,  as  they  entered  the  parlor. 

"  We  are  no  longer  childreui"  said  Emfly.  Mason 
could  scarcely  repress  an  audible  sigh,  as  those  words 
fell  from  her  lips.  At  an  early  hour,  he  repaired  to 
his  chamber. 

CHAPTER  II. 

George  Mason  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  early 
youth.  He  then  became  a  member  of  his  uncle's 
family,  and  the  constant  companion  of  his  cousin 
Emily.  He  desired  no  society  but  hers.  Her  slightly 
imperious  temper  did  not  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  hi9  affection.  She  had  a  sister's  place  in  his  glowing 
heart.  He  was  in  some  sense  her  teacher,  and  she 
caught  something  of  his  romantic  nature.  Of  the 
little  circle  of  her  associates,  he  was  the  idol. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left  home  to  pursue  his 
studies  for  two  yean  at  a  public  institution.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  large  com- 
mercial establishment  in  the  city.  At  the  dose  of 
the  first  year  he  accompanied  one  of  the  principals 
abroad,  and  remained  there  in  charge  of  the  busineas 
for  nearly  four  years.  He  was  now  on  the  high  road 
to  wealth. 

Soon  after  George  Mason  had  gone  abroad,  Emily 
Earl  went  to  the  city  to  complete  her  education.  She 
was  in  due  time  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  faahion- 
able  life.  Introduced  to  aoeieiy  by  a  relative  of 
unquestionable  rank,  her  face  and  form  presented 
attractions  sufficient  to  make  her  the  object  of  atten- 
tion and  flattery.  Four  successive  wioten  were 
passed  in  the  city.  She  was  the  foremost  object  of 
all  "  who  flattered,  sought,  and  sued."  Is  it  strange 
that  her  judgment  was  perverted,  and  her  heart  eaten 
out  ?  Is  it  strange  that  her  cousin  found  her  a  changed 
being? 

She  had  engaged  to  marry  one  whose  claim  to  her 
regard  was  the  thousands  he  possessed,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  was  sought  by  those  whose 
chief  end  was  an  establishment  in  life.  She  had 
taught  herself  to  believe  that  the  yearnings  of  the 
heart  were  to  be  dsssed  with  the  follies  of  childhood. 

Henry  Ralston  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  or 
rather  of  a  man  who  was  the  po»essor  of  a  small 
farm,  and  of  a  large  soul.  Henry  was  modest,  yet 
aspiring;  gentle,  yet  intense  in  his  affections.  The 
patient  toil  and  rigid  self-denial  of  his  father  gave 
him  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  education.  In 
childhood  be  was  the  frequent  companion  of  George 
and  Emily.  Even  then  an  attachment  sprung  up  in 
his  heart  iot  his  fair  playmate.  This  was  quietly 
cherished ;  and  when  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  his  native  village,  he  offered  Emily  his 


band.  It  was,  withoat  hesitation  or  apparcul  pais, 
rejected.  Thus  she  cast  away  the  only  troe  heart 
which  was  ever  laid  upon  the  altar  of  ber  beauty. 
He  bore  the  disappointment  with  outward  cahnfieBK, 
thoqgh  the  iron  entered  his  soul.  He  ^ave  all  kii 
energies  to  the  labors  of  his  profession.  Such  wis 
the  impression  of  his  ability  and  worth,  that  he  wu 
about  to  be  suf^xMrted,  apparently  without  oppoaitiaB, 
for  a  seat  in  the  national  councils. 

Elisa  Austin  was  the  daugliter  of  m  deceased 
minister,  who  had  worn  himadf  out  in  the  cause  of 
benevolence,  and  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  dKO^aa 
pennilesa.  She  was  several  yean  yonoger  tbaa 
George  and  Emily;  but  early  trials  seemed  to  give 
an  early  maturity  to  her  mind.  Sie  was  seldaa 
their  companion,  for  ber  young  days  were  spent  k 
toil,  aiding  her  mother  in  her  efforts  to  obtain  a  scaaty 
subsistence.  Her  intelligence,  her  perception  of  Iha 
beamiful,  and  her  devotion  to  her  mother  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  George,  and  led  him  to  regard 
ber  as  he  regarded  no  other  earthly  being.  Long 
before  the  idea  of  love  was  associated  with  her  name, 
he  felt  for  her  a  respect  approaching  to  veoeratiocL 
He  had  often  desired  to  write  to  her  during  his 
absence,  but  his  entire  ignorance  of  her  situaiioB 
rendered  it  unwise. 

The  waters  of  alBiction  had  been  wrong  out  to  her 
in  a  full  cup.  The  long  and  distressing  sickness  of 
her  mother  was  ended  only  by  the  grave.  She  was 
then  invited  to  take  up  her  abode  with  her  father's 
sister,  whose  intemperate  husband  had  broken  her 
spirit,  but  had  not  exhausted  her  heart.  It  was  sad 
for  Elisa  to  exchange  the  quiet  home,  the  voice  of 
afllection,  of  prayer,  and  of  praise,  for  the  baxsJi 
criminations  of  the  drunkard's  abode.  She  woc^d 
have  left  that  abode  for  service,  but  for  the  distress 
it  would  have  given  her  aunt 

Death  at  length  removed  the  tormentor,  and  those 
who  had  ministered  to  his  appetite  swept  away  all 
his  property. 

The  mind  of  Aunt  Bilary,  now  more  than  Ukf  a 
wreck,  utterly  revolted  at  the  idea  of  separation  from 
her  niece.  Eliza  could  not  leave  her.  Declining  aa 
eligible  situation  as  a  teacher  in  a  distant  village,  she 
rendered  her  aunt  all  the  assistance  in  her  power  in 
her  lowly  employment— believing  that  the  path  dio 
tated  by  affection  and  duty,  though  it  might  meet 
with  the  neglect  and  the  scorn  of  men,  would  net 
fail  to  secure  the  approbation  of  God. 

CHAPTER  m. 

"Well,  Geoige,"  said  Mr.  Earl,  as  they  wm 
seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  **  how  do  yon  intend  to 
dispose  of  yourself  toHlay  ?" 

« I  bave  a  great  many  old  friends  to  visit,  air." 

"It  may  not  be  convenient  for  some  of  them  to  see 
you  early  in  the  morning." 

"  Some  of  them,  I  think,  will  not  be  at  all  par- 
ticular respecting  the  time  of  my  visits.    There  is 
the  white  rock  by  the  falls  which  I  must  give  an  hour 
to ;  and  I  must  see  if  the  old  trout  who  lived  under  it    ; 
has  taken  as  good  care  of  himself  during  my    ' 
absence  as  he  did  before  I  went  away.    And  there 
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B  the  willow  grove,  too,  which  I  wish  very  much 
to  sec." 
"It  has  been  cut  down." 
"Cut  down  !~what  for?" 
"Mr.   BuUard  thought  it  interfered   with  his 
prospect" 

"Why  did  you  not  interfere,  cousin?"  turning  to 
Emily. 

"  It  was  nothing  to  me  what  he  did  with  his  grove," 
said  Emily. 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten—"  XSeorge  did  not  finish  the 
sentence.  He  turned  the  convexsation  to  some  of 
the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day. 

After  breakfast,  he  set  out  for  Willow  Brook,  and 
seated  himself  upon  the  white  rock.  The  years  that 
had  passed  since  in  childhood  he  sat  upon  that  rock, 
were  reviewed  by  him.  Though  he  had  met  with 
trials  and  temptations,  yet  he  was  thankful  that  he 
could  return  to  that  rock  with  so  many  of  the  feelings 
of  childhood;  that  his  heart's  best  emotions  had  not 
been  polluted  by  the  world,  but  were  as  yet  pure  as 
the  crystal  stream  before  him. 

When  he  rose  from  that  rock,  instead  of  visiting 
the  other  hamits  of  his  early  days,  he  found  himself 
moving  toward  the  village.  Now  and  then  a  familiar 
face  was  seen.    By  those  who  recognized  him,  he 
was  warmly  greeted.     It  was  not  until  he  met  a 
stranger  that  he  inquired  for  the  residence  of  the 
widow  and  her  niece.    He  was  directed  to  a  small 
dwelling  in  a  narrow  lane.    He  knocked  at  the  open 
door.   The  widow,  who  was  busily  employed  in 
smoothing  the  white  linen  before  her,  bade  him  enter,. 
bat  paused  not  from  her  woik. 
"  Is  Eliza  at  home  ?"  said  Mason. 
"Who  can  yon  be  that  want  to  see  Eliza?"  said 
the  poor  wcman,  still  not  lifUng  her  eyes  from  her 
work. 
"  I  am  an  old  friend  of  hers,"  said  Mason. 
"  A  friend !  a  friend ! "  said  she,  pausing  and  looking 
upward,  as  if  striving  to  recall  the  idea  belonging  to 
the  word.    "  Yes,  she  had  friends  once— where  have 
they  gone  ?" 

Again  she  plied  her  task,  as  if  unconscious  of  his 
presence.  He  seated  himself  and  watched  her  counte- 
nance, which  revealed  so  sad  a  history.  Her  lips 
kept  moving,  and  now  and  then  she  spoke  aloud. 
''Poor  girl !  a  hard  life  has  she  had— it  may  all  be 
right,  but  I  can't  see  how;  and  now  she  might  be  a 
lady  if  she  would  leave  her  poor,  half-crazy  aunt." 
Her  whispers  were  then  inaudible.  Soon  she  turned 
to  Mason  and  said,  as  if  in  reply  to  a  question,  "  No, 
I  never  heard  her  complain.  When  those  she  used 
to  visit  don't  know  her,  an#look  the  other  way 
when  they  meet  her,  she  never  complains.  What 
will  become  of  her  when  her  poor  old  aunt  is  gone  ? 
Who  will  take  care  of  her?" 
"I  will,"  said  Mason. 

"  Who  may  you  be  ?"  said  she,  scanning  his  coimte- 
iiance  as  if  she  had  now  seen  him  for  the  first  time. 
"  A  friend  of  her  childhood." 
"  What  is  your  name  ?" 
"George  Mason." 
"George 3fason!  George  Mason!- I  have  heard 


that  name  before.  It  was  the  name  she  had  over  so 
oft^n  when  she  had  the  fever,  poor  thing !  I  did  not 
know  what  she  said,  though  she  did  not  say  a  word 
during  the  whole  time  that  would  not  look  well 
printed  in  a  book.  Did  you  use  to  live  in  the  big 
white  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  used  to  live  with  my  Uocle  Earl." 

**  And  with  that  Utdp"  laying  a  fierce  emphasis 
upon  the  word,  *<  w^o  never  speaks  to  Eliza  now, 
though  Eliza  watched  night  aAer  night  with  her  when 
she  was  on  the  borders  of  the  grave.  Are  you  like 
her  ?"  observing  him  lo  hesitate,  she  asked  in  a  more 
excited  manner,  "  are  you  like  Emily  Earl?"  Fear^ 
ing  that  her  clouded  mind  might  receive  an  impres- 
sion difficult  to  remove,  he  promptly  answered  **  No." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  widow,  resuming  her 
work. 

The  last  question  and  its  answer  was  overheard  by 
Eliza,  as  she  was  coming  in  from  the  garden  where 
she  had  been  attending  to  a  few  flowers.  She  turned 
deadly  pale  as  she  saw  Mason,  and  remained  stand- 
ing in  the  door.  He  arose  and  took  her  hand  in  both 
of  his,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  pronounce  her  name. 
The  good  aunt  stood  with  uplifted  hands,  gazing  with 
ludicrous  amazement  at  the  scene.  Eliza  was  the 
first  to  recover  her  self-possession.  She  introduced 
Mason  to  her  aunt  as  an  old  friend. 

*'  Friend !— are  you  sure  he  is  a  friend  ?" 

"  He  is  a  friend,"  said  Mason, "  who  is  very  grateful 
to  you  for  the  love  yon  have  borne  her,  and  the  care 
you  have  taken  of  her." 

"  There,"  said  she,  opening  a  door  which  led  to  a 
parlor,  perhaps  ten  feet  square,  motioning  to  them 
to  enter.  Mason,  still  retaining  her  trembling  hand, 
led  Eliza  into  the  room,  and  seated  her  on  the  sofa, 
the  chief  article  of  furniture  it  contained.  Her  eyes 
met  his  earnest  gaze.  They  were  immediately  filled 
with  tears.  His  own  overflowed.  He  threw  his  arm 
around  her,  and  they  mingled  their  tears  in  silence. 
It  was  long  ere  the  first  word  was  spoken.  Eliza  at 
length  seemed  to  wake  as  from  a  dream. 

**  What  am  I  doing?"  said  she,  attempting  to  re- 
move his  arm,  "  we  are  almost  strangers." 

"Eliza,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "do  you  say  what 
you  feel?" 

"  No,  but  I  know  not—"  she  could  not  finish  the 
sentence. 

"  Eliza,  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  any  one  upon 
earth."  She  made  no  eflforts  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
his  arm.    There  were  moments  of  eloquent  silence. 

"  Eliza,  will  you  become  my  wife?" 

K  Do  you  know  how  utterly  destitute  I  am  ?" 

"  That  has  no  connection  with  my  question." 

"If  you  are  the  same  George  Mason  you  used  to 
be,  you  wish  for  a  direct  answer.  I  will."  It  was 
not  till  this  word  was  spoken  that  he  ventured  to 
impress  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 

"I  have  not  done  right,"  said  Eliza;  "you  can 
never  know  how  much  I  owe  to  that  dear  aunt.  I 
ought  not  to  engage  myself  without  her  consent— I 
can  never  be  separated  from  her." 

"You  cannot  suppose  that  I  would  wish  yon  to 
be  separated." 
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"  You  are  the  same—"  she  was  about  to  add  aome 
epithets  of  praisci  but  checked  herself.  "  How  is  it 
that  you  have  remained  unchanged?" 

"By  keeping  bright  an  image  in  my  heart  of 
hearts." 

With  some  difficulty  Eliza  rose,  and  opening  the 
door,  spoke  to  her  aunt.  She  came  and  stood  in  the 
door. 

"Well,  ma*am,"  said  Mason,  "I  have  gained 
Eliza's  consent  to  change  her  name,  if  you  will  give 
your  consent."  She  stood  as  one  bewildered.  The 
cloud  which  rested  on  her  oounteoance  was  painful 
to  behold.  It  was  necessary  to  repeat  his  remark 
before  she  could  apprehend  it, 

"  Ah,  is  it  so?  It  has  come  at  last.  He  doeth  all 
things  well.  I  had  n't  faith  to  trust  Him.  He  doeth 
all  things  well." 

"  We  have  your  consent?" 

"  If  she  is  half  as  loving  to  you  as  she  has  been  to 
me,  you  will  never  be  sorry.  But  what  will  beoome 
of  me?" 

"  We  have  no  idea  of  parting  with  you.  She  has 
given  her  consent  only  on  condition  that  you  go  with 
us."  The  old  lady  fixed  her  gaze  upon  her  niece. 
It  was  strange  that  features  so  plain,  so  wrinkled  by 
age  and  sorrow,  could  beam  with  such  affection. 
She  could  find  no  words  to  express  her  feelings.  She 
closed  the  door,  and  was  heard  sobbing  like  a  child. 

Hour  aAer  hour  stole  away  unnoted  by  the  lovers. 
They  were  summoned  to  partake  of  the  frugal  meal 
spread  by  Aunt  Mary's  hands,  and  no  apologies  were 
made  for  its  lack  of  store.  Again  they  retired  to  the 
little  parlor,  and  it  was  not  till  the  sun  waa  low  in 
the  west,  that  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  "  white 
house." 

"  We  conclude  that  you  have  passed  a  happy  day," 
said  Mrs.  Earl,  "  at  least  your  countenance  saj'S  so. 
We  b^^  to  feel  anxious  about  you." 

"  I  went  to  the  brook  first,  and  then  to  the  village." 

*<  Have  you  seen  many  of  your  old  friends?" 

"Several  of  them." 

Mason  was  released  from  the  necessity  of  answer- 
ing further  questions  by  the  arrival  of  a  carriage  at 
the  door.  Mr.  Earl  rose  and  went  to  the  window. 
"Mr.  Benfield  has  come,"  said  he.  Emily  arose 
and  left  the  room  to  return  in  another  dress,  and 
with  flowers  in  her  hair. 

Mr.  Benfield  was  shown  to  his  room,  and  in  a  few 
moments  joined  the  family  at  the  tea-table.  Emily 
received  him  with  a  smile,  which,  however  beautiful 
it  may  have  been,  was  not  like  the  smile  of  Eliza 
Austin.  Mason  saw  that  Mr.  Benfield  belonged  to  a 
class  with  which  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted. 
"  It  is  well,"  thought  he,  "  that  she  has  filed  down 
her  mind,  if  she  must  spend  her  days  with  a  man 
like  him."  Mason  passed  the  evening  with  his  uncle, 
though  he  was  sadly  inattentive  to  his  uncle's  remarks. 
Emily  and  Mr.  Benfield  took  a  walk,  and  on  their 
return  did  not  join  the  family.  Benfi^ld's  object  in 
visiting  the  country  at  this  time  was  to  fix  a  day  for 
his  marriage.  The  evening  was  spent  by  them  in 
discussing  matters  pertaining  to  that  event 

It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Benfield  to  return  to  the 


city  on  the  afternoon  of  the  followiag  diay.  Masn, 
for  various  reasons,  determined  to  accompany  him. 
Part  of  the  morning  was  spent  witli  Eliza,  and 
arrangements  for  their  union  were  easily  fixed  opca. 
No  costly  preparations  for  a  wedding  were  thongiii 
to  be  necessary. 

Emily  devoted  herself  so  entirely  to  Mr.  Beafiekl. 
that  Mason  had  no  opportunity  of  informing  her 
respecting  the  state  of  his  afihirs. 

He  sought  his  uncle,  expressed  to  him  his  gratitude 
for  his  kindness,  inforvied  him  of  the  tfate  of  he 
pecuniary  afiairs,  and  of  his  affections,  and  aaked 
his  approbation  of  his  intended  mairiage. 

"  I  cant  say,  George,"  said  the  old  gentkman. 
"  but  that  you  have  done  the  wisest  thing  yo«  could 
do.  Emily  may  not  like  it.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it  I  did  n't  do  very  diflferently  myself,  though 
it  would  hardly  do  to  say  so  aloud  now.  Emily  is  to 
be  married  in  three  weeks.  You  must  be  with  m 
then." 

"  Supposel  wish  to  be  married  myself  on  thnwiff 
evening?" 

"  Well,  I  do  n't  know.  I  think  you  had  better  be 
with  us,  then  make  such  arraogemenla  as  you  pieaae, 
and  say  nothing  to  us  about  it.  It  may  make  a  little 
breeze  at  first,  but  it  will  soon  blow  oyw.  Nobody 
will  like  you  the  worse  for  it  in  the  end."  Heartily 
thanking  his  uncle  for  his  frankness  and  affection, 
and  taking  a  courteous  leave  of  Emily,  he  took  his 
departure,  with  Mr.  Benfield,  for  the  city. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  white  house  was  a  scene  of  great  activity  as 
the  wedding-day  drew  near.  Aunt  Mary's  services 
were  put  in  requisition  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
usual.  When  she  protested  that  she  could  do  no 
more,  Mrs.  Earl  suggested  that  her  niece  would  help 
her.  Aunt  Mary  could  not  help  remarking  that  £1  ia 
might  have  soihething  else  to  do  as  well  as  Mm 
Emily. 

It  was  understood  that  a  large  number  of  gnesd 
were  to  be  invited. 

Many  dresses  were  ordered  in  anticipation  of  an 
invitation.  The  services  of  the  village  dresa-maker 
were  in  great  demand.  Eliza  ordered  a  {rfnin  white 
dress — a  very  unnecessary  expenditure,  it  was 
thought,  since  it  was  certain  that  she  would  not 
receive  an  invitation.  It  was  a  pity  that  she  should 
thus  prepare  disappointment  for  herself,  poor  thing'. 

Benfield  and  Mason  arrived  together  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  All  things  were  in  order.  The  prepa- 
rations were  complete.  The  guesto  assembled— 4he 
"  big  white  house"  w^^  filled  as  it  never  had  been  fiUed 
before.  Suddenly  there  is  a  hush  in  the  crowd—the 
folding-doors  are  thrown  open — the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  seen,  prepared  for  the  ceremony  that  is  to 
make  them  one — in  law.  The  words  are  spoken, 
the  ceremony  is  performed,  the  oppressive  silence  is 
removed — the  noise  and  gayety  common  to  such 
occasions  take  place. 

After  a  time,  it  was  noticed  by  some  that  the 
pastor,  and  Mason,  and  Esq.  Ralston  haddisappeaied. 

They  repaired  to  Aunt  Mary's,  where  a  few  tried 
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friends  had  been  invited  to  ]>a88  tlie  evening.  These 
friends  were  sorry  that  Eliza  had  not  been  invited  to 
lie  wedding,  but  were  pleased  to  find  that  she  did 
not  seem  to  be  disappointed— she  was  in  such  fine 
spirits.  She  wore  her  new  white  dress,  and  a  few 
roses  in  her  hair. 

The  entrance  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Bslston,  seemed  to  cause  no  surprise  to  Aunt  Mary, 
though  it  astonished  the  assembled  guests.  AAer  a 
kind  word  from  the  pastor  to  each  one  present,  for 
they  were  all  members  of  his  flock,  Mason  arose,  and 
taking  Eliza  by  the  hand,  said  to  him,  "We  are 
ready."  Prayer  was  offered,  the  wedding- vows  were 
spoken,  and  George  Mason  and  Eliza  Austin  were 
pronounced  husband  and  wife. 

Joy  seemed  to  have  brushed  away  the  clouds  from 
Aunt  Mary's  mind.  She  conversed  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  better  days.    The  guests  departed,  and 


ere  the  lights  were  extinguished  in  the  parlors  of  the 
white  house,  it  was  known  throughout  the  village 
that  there  had  been  two  weddings  instead  of  one. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  news  had  reached 
them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benfield  set  out  upon  their 
wedding  tour.  Emily  learned  her  cousin's  marriage 
from  the  same  paper  which  informed  the  public  of 
her  own. 

George  Mason  had  no  time  for  a  wedding  tour. 
He  removed  his  wife  and  her  aunt  immediately  to 
the  city,  and  at  once  resumed  the  labors  of  his 
calling. 

Emily  did  not  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Mason, 
until  Mr.  Benfield  had  failed  in  business,  and  was 
enabled  to  commence  again,  with  capital  furnished 
by  her  cousin,  who  had  become  the  leading  member 
of  his  firm. 


THE    DAYSPRING. 


BT  SAMITBL  D.  PATTBBlOa. 


Moirvcis,  bending  o'er  the  tomb 

Where  thy  heort's  dear  treasore  lies, 
Dark  and  dreary  is  thy  gloom, 

Deep  and  burdened  are  thy  sighs : 
From  thy  path  the  light,  whose  rays 

Cheered  and  guided  thee,  is  gone. 
And  the  fatnre's  desert  waste 

Thou  most  sadly  tread  alone. 

'Neath  the  drooping  willow's  shade. 

Where  the  mourning  cypress  grows. 
The  beloved  and  lost  is  laid 

In  a  quiet,  calm  repose. 
Silent  now  the  voice  whose  tones 

Wakened  rapture  in  thy  breast- 
Dull  the  ear — thy  anguished  groans 

Break  not  on  the  sleeper's  rest. 

Grace  and  loveliness  are  fled. 

Broken  is  the  "  golden  bowl," 
Loosed  the  "  silver  ehord,"  whose  thread 

Boond  to  earth  th*  inuaorlal  soul. 
Closed  the  eyes  whose  glance  so  dear 

Once  love's  language  fond  conld  speak, 
And  the  worm,  foiil  banqueter, 

Riots  on  that  matchless  cheek. 

And  the  night  vrinds,  as  they  sweep 
In  their  solemn  grandeur  by. 

With  a  cadence  wild  and  deep, 
Muarnfully  their  requiem  sigh. 


And  each  plant  and  leaf  and  flower 
Bows  responsive  to  the  wail, 

Chanted,  at  the  midnight  hour. 
By  the  spirits  of  the  gale. 

Tmly  has  thy  sun  gone  down 

In  the  deepest,  darkest  gloom, 
And  the  fondest  joys  thou  *st  known 

Boried  are  within  that  tomb. 
Earth  no  solace  e'er  can  bring 

To  thy  torn  and  bleeding  heart- 
Time  nor  art  extract  the  sting 

Prom  the  oonqneror's  poisoned  dart. 

But,  amid  thy  load  of  wo, 

Tom,  thou  stricken  one,  thine  eyes 
Upward,  and  behold  that  glow 

Spreading  brightly  o'er  the  skies ! 
'T  is  the  day-star,  beaming  fair 

In  the  blue  expanse  above  j 
Look  on  high,  and  know  that  there 

Dwells  the  object  of  thy  love. 

Life's  bright  harp  of  thousand  strings 

By  the  spoiler's  hand  was  riven, 
But  the  realm  seraphic  riiigs 

With  the  victor  notes  of  heaven. 
Over  death  triumphant— lo ! 

See  thy  cherished  one  appear ! 
Mourner,  dry  thy  tears  of  wo, 

Trust,  believe,  and  meet  her  there ! 


SONNET.  — CULTIVATION. 


BT  Mas.  I.  C.  KIKXXT. 


Wnns  grow  unasked,  and  even  some  sweet  flowers 
fl^ntaneous  give  their  fragrance  to  the  air, 
And  bloom  on  hills,  fai  vales  and  everywhere— 

As  shines  the  sun,  or  fall  the  snmmer  showers- 
Bat  wither  while  our  lips  pronounce  them  fair ! 
Flowers  of  more  worth  repay  alone  the  care, 

The  nurture,  and  the  hopes  of  watdiful  hows ; 
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While  plants  most  cultured  have  most  lasting  powers. 

So,  flowers  of  Genius  that  will  longest  live 
Spring  not  ik  Mind's  uncultivated  soil, 
But  are  the  birth  of  time,  and  mental  toil, 

And  all  the  culture  Learning's  hand  can  give : 
Fancies,  like  wild  flowers,  in  a  night  may  grow ', 
But  thoughts  are  plants  whose  stately  growth  is  slow. 


FIRST    LOVE. 

OR    LILLIE    MASON'S   DEBUT. 


BT  xm A  xnrFAL. 


Maybe  wtthoat  a  farther  thooKht, 

It  only  pleased  you  thus  to  pleaMf 
And  ihui  to  kindly  feelings  wrought 

You  measured  not  the  sweet  d^ees ; 
Yet  though  yon  hardly  understood 

Where  I  was  following  at  your  call, 
You  might— I  dare  to  say  you  should-^ 

Have  thought  how  far  I  bad  to  fall. 
And  even  now  in  calm  review 

Of  all  I  lost  and  all  I  won, 
I  cannot  deem  yon  wholly  true, 

Nor  wholly  jost  what  you  have  done. 


MXLKU. 


There  is  none 
In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  dealhleas  love,  save  that  within 
A  mother's  heart.    Hsmahs. 


On  paying  a  visit  to  my  friend  Agnes  Mason  one 
morning,  the  servant  told  me  his  mistress  would  be 
pleased  to  see  me  in  her  dressing-room.  Thither  I 
repaired,  and  found  her,  to  my  surprise,  surrocmded 
by  all  sorts  of  gay,  costly  articles,  appertaining  to 
the  costume  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  To  my  sur- 
prise, I  say,  for  Agnes  has  always  been  one  of  the 
greatest  home-bodies  in  the  whole  circle  of  my  ac- 
quaintances. A  party,  or  a  ball  she  has  scarcely 
visited  since  the  first  years  of  her  marriage,  althotigfa 
possessing  ample  means  to  enjoy  every  gayety  of 
fashionable  life. 

Over  the  Psyche  glass  was  thrown  a  spotless 
eripe  dress,  almost  trembling  with  its  rich  em- 
broidery ;  and  near  it,  as  if  in  contrast,  on  a  dress- 
stand,  was  a  velvet  robe,  falling  in  soft,  luxurious 
folds.  Flowers,  caps,  coiffures  of  various  descrip- 
tions, peeped  out  of  sundry  boxes,  and  on  a  commode 
table  was  an  open  eerin  whose  sparkling,  costly  con- 
tents dazzled  the  eyes. 

"Hey-day!"  I  exclaimed  to  my  friend,  as  she  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me,  "  what  *s  the  meaning  of  all  this 
splendor?"  . 

"  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  sending  for  you,"  she 

replied  laughingly—"  Madame  M has  sent  home 

these  lovely  things  for  Lillie  and  I— and  I  want  your 
opinion  upon  them." 

"  And  you  are  really  going  to  re-enter  society  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  Lillie  is  eighteen  this  winter,  you  know,"  was 
my  gentle  friend's  reply.  "  Who  would  have  thought 
time  could  have  flown  arotmd  sq  quickly.  Mr.  Ma- 
son is  very  anxious  she  should  make  her  etitree  this 
season.  You  can  scarcely  fancy  how  disagreeable 
it  is  to  me,  but  I  must  not  be  selfish.  I  cannot  always 
have  her  with  me."  • 

"  And  you,  like  a  good  mother,"  I  said,  "  will 
throw  aside  your  love  for  retirement  and  accompany 
her?" 


"  Certainly,"  replied  Agnes  eagerly,  and  she  KUed 
with  a  slight  expression  of  feeling  which  I  well  no- 
derstood— "  I  will  watch  over  her,  for  she  will  need 
my  careful  love  now  even  more  than  in  childhood" 

"  Where  is  the  pretty  cause  of  all  this  anxiety  ud 
attention?"  I  inquired. 

"  Charlie  would  not  dress  for  his  morning  walk,'' 
answered  the  mother,  "  unless  sister  Lillie  K«u«ted 
in  the  robing  of  the  yoimg  tyrant,  so  she  is  io  ihe 
nursery." 

We  inspected  the  diflerent  robes  and  gay  thiogs 
spread  out  so  temptingly  before  us,  and  grew  femi- 
ninely eloquent  over  these  beautiful  trifles,  and  wcit 
most  earnestly  engaged  in  admiring  the  pamrf  d 
brilliant  diamonds,  and  the  spotless  pearU,  with 
which  the  fond,  proud  father  and  hisband  had  pre- 
sented them  that  morning,  when  a  slight  tap  wv 
heard  at  the  door,  and  our  pet  Lillie  entered.  A 
bright-eyed,  light-hearted  creature  is  Lillie  MaaoQ- 
a  sunbeam  to  her  home.  She  ran  up  to  me  wiili 
aflfectionate  greetings,  and  united  in  our  rap(are» 
over  the  glittering  bijouierie. 

"How  wUl  you  like  this  new  life,  Lillie V  I 
asked,  as  the  lovely  girl  threw  herself  on  »  ^^"^ 
marehepied  at  our  feet,  as  if  wearied  ct  the  pretty 
things. 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell,"  she  replied,  and  she  rented 
her  head  on  her  mother's  lap,  whose  hand  parted  the 
clustering  ringlets  on  the  fair,  smooth  brow,  while 
Lillie's  eyes  looked  up  most  lovingly  to  that  beloreJ 
mother,  as  she  added—"  How  we  shall  miss  the  quiei 
reading  hours,  mother,  darling.  What  time  shall  we 
have  during  otir  robing  and  unrobing  for  *  the  gef^< 
Una  and  her  ffdli-whUe  lamb,*  and  'tko*e  hrig^ 
children  of  the  bard,  Imogen,  the  fair  FideU  e^ 
lovely  Vesdemona?*  What  use  is  there  in  all  thi$ 
decking  and  adorning  ?  Life  is  far  happier  ipeot  in 
one's  own  home." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Agnes,  as  aba  fondly  canned  ber 
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,  "Unt  I  hBTe  made  my  Lfllie  too  mndi  of 
olddarliog:;  but  I  have  done  it  to  avoid  a 
viL  We  women  must  love  somethijig'— 
salifa  (^afectioD  is  stored  within  our  hearts, 
ire  rendered  miserable  if  it  is  poured  out 
homan  being,  aAer  being  pent  up  within 
uring  childhood  and  girihood  up  to  woman- 
ould  my  LiUie  be  unfortwiate  in  her  love — 
r  wedded  iove-ihe  misery  will  not  be  half 
,  for  her  heart  belongs,  at  least  two-thirds, 
liiy  and  mother,  and  no  faithless  lover  can 
the  possession  of  the  whole  of  it. 
ideed,"  exclaimed  the  dear  girl,  drawing 
's  face  down  to  hers—**  my  whole  heart  is 
't  mamaHj  and  yours  it  shall  always  be.'* 
lat  npivre  gleamed  the  mother's  eyes,  as 
ed  the  dsvghter's  food  caresses.  Some 
-eader,  I  may  tell  yon  what  happened  to 
m's  heart,  but  now  my  thou^ts  are  o'er- 
fae  dark  mantle  of  the  past,  and  I  can  only 
!  mother's  fcnner  life. 
7well  was  a  beamiful  girl— there  was  so 
y  in  her  appeanunoe.  The  gentle  beam 
eye  was  angelic,  and  her  auburn  ringlets 
her  clear  fair  brow  and  soft  cheek  as  if 
iat  lovely  face«  Then  she  was  such  a 
her  family— an  only  dai^ghter  among  a 
)ng,  stom  clever  brothers^-merry  healthy- 
9  were  they,  bm  the  gentle  Madonna  sis- 
*  midst  seemed  an  "angel  unawares." 
ber  was  an  excellem  woman,  strong- 
is-taking,  but  a  little  hard  and  obtuse  in 
e  no  more  understood  the  gentle  spirit 
art-yearnings  of  the  daughter  God  had 
lan  she  did  the  mystery  of  life.  She 
rh  all  the  strength  of  her  nature,  but  she 
ipanion  of  the  quiet  girl,  and  thought  if 
wardrobe  in  good  order,  watched  her 
b,  and  directed  her  serious  reading,  she 
as  required  of  her.  Agnes  grew  up  a 
enthusiast ;  quiet  and  self-possessed  her 
g  had  made  her,  and  a  stranger  would 
id  at  the  tide  of  deep  feeling  that  ebbed 
«riihin  tbe  breast  of  that  gentle,  placid 
runk  from  the  mde  badinage  of  her 
others,  and  finding  that  little  was  re- 
in the  ksart'way  from  her  matter-of- 
and  i^ood-natured,  essy  father,  she 
wealth  of  ber  love  upon  an  ideal.  A 
Inds,  or  fancies  she  finds,  the  realisation 
Chance  threw  in  Agnes'  path  one  who 
enough  in  mind  and  person  to  realize 
a  romantic  girl's  fancy, 
well  the  time  Agnes  first  met  Mr. 
^-^er^on  m  visit  one  summer  to  some 
T,  and  while  there  we  met  with  this 
greotleman.  How  delighted  were  we 
n,  and  how  enthusiastically  did  we 
other  his  praises,  when  in  our  own 
>ted  each  other  in  undressing  for  the 
nng^  ourselves  for  the  gay  dinner  or 
We  met  with  many  other  gentle- 
sable  ones  too,  on  this  eventful  visit, 


hot  Mr.  Preston  was  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
I  was  a  few  years  Agnes'  junior,  and  well  satisfied 
with  the  attentions  I  received  from  the  other  gentle- 
men, who  deigned  to  notice  so  tiny  a  body  as  I  was; 
but  Mr.  Preston  soon  singled  out  Agnes.  He  walked, 
rode  and  drove  with  her:  hung  over  her  enraptured 
when  she  sung,  and  listened  with  earnestness  to  every 
word  that  fell  from  ber  lips.  She  was  **many 
fathom  deep  in  love"  ere  she  knew  it--poor  girl — 
and  how  exquisitely  beautiful  did  this  soul's  dawning 
canse  her  lovely  face  to  appear.  The  wind  surely 
was  not  answerable  for  those  burning  cheeks  and 
bright,  dancing  eyes,  which  she  bore  afler  returning 
from  long  rides,  during  which  Mr.  Preston  was  her 
constant  companion— and  the  treasured  sprigs  of  jes- 
samine and  verveine  which  she  stored  away  in  the 
leaves  of  her  journal,  after  a  moonlight  ramble  ia  the 
conservatory,  with  the  same  fascinating  attendant — 
did  not  love  cause  all  this?  Naughty  love,  can  tbe 
moments  of  rapture,  exquisite  though  they  be,  which 
thou  givest,  atone  for  the  months  and  yeara  of  deep 
heart-rending  wretchedness  which  so  oAen  ensues? 

During  the  six  weeks  of  that  happy  visit,  Agnes 
Howell  lived  out  the  whole  of  her  heart's  existence. 
Blissful  and  rapturous  were  the  moments,  sleeping 
or  waking,  for  Hope  and  Love  danced  merrily  before 
her.  But,  alas !  while  it  was  tbe  turning  point— the 
event  of  her  life—*'  it  was  but  an  episode"  in  the 
existence  of  the  one  who  entranced  her — "but  a 
piping  between  the  scenes."  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Preston  ever  realized  the  mischief  he  did.  He  was 
pleased  vrith  her  appearance.  Her  purity  and  naivMi 
were  delightful  to  him.  Her  ready  appreciation  of 
the  true  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  interested 
him ;  and  he  sought  her  as  a  companion,  because  she 
was  the  most  congenial  amongst  those  who  surrounded 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  society,  and  never  stopped 
to  think  that  the  glowing,  enthusiastic  creature, 
whose  eyes  gazed  up  so  confidingly  to  him,  as  he 
conversed  of  literature  and  poesy,  or  whose  lipe 
overflowed  with  earnest,  eloquent  words,  vras  an 
innocent,  guileless  child,  into  whose  Undine  nature 
he  had  summoned  the  soul.  He  had  been  many  years 
engaged,  heart  and  hand,  to  another;  and  circnm« 
stances  alone  had  delayed  the  fulfillment  of  that  en- 
gagement. This  Agnes  knew  nothing  of,  and  sur- 
rendered herself  up,  heart  and  soul,  to  him,  unasked, 
poor  girl !  He  regarded  her  as  an  interesting,  lovely 
girl,  but  be  attributed  the  enthusiasm  and  feeling 
which  he  unconsciously  had  called  into  birth,  to  the 
exquisite  formation  of  her  spirit,  and  thought  her  a 
most  superior  creature.  No  one  marked  the  affaire 
as  I  did,  for  we  were  surrounded  by  those  who  knew 
of  Mr.  Preston's  situation  in  life,  and  his  engage- 
ment, and  who,  moreover,  regarded  Agnes  as  a  child 
in  comparison  to  him — an  unformed  woman,  quite 
beneath  the  choice  of  one  so  distingue  as  was  Mr. 
Preston. 

Our  visit  drew  near  to  a  close ;  the  evening  before 
our  departure  I  was  looking  over  some  rare  and 
beautiful  engravings  in  the  library.  A  gay  party 
were  assembled  in  the  adjoining  apartments,  and  Mr. 
Preston  had  been  Agnes'  partner  during  the  qoftd- 
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rillea  and  yoluptuous  waltz.  I  had  lingered  in  the 
library,  partly  from  shyness,  partly  from  a  desire  to 
take  a  farewell  of  my  favorite  haunt,  and  look  over 
my  pet  books  and  pictures,  while  the  rich  waves 
of  melody  floated  around  my  ears.  At  the  close  of  a 
brilliant  waltz,  Mr.  Preston  and  Agnes  joined  me, 
and  I  found  myself  listening  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  Agnes  to  the  mellow  tones  of  his  voice, 
while  he  pointed  out  to  us  beauties  and  defects  in  the 
pictures,  and  heightened  the  interest  we  already  took 
in  them  by  classical  allusion  or  thrilling  recital.  If 
the  subject  of  a  picture  was  unknown,  he  would 
throw  around  it  the  web  of  some  fancied  story,  im- 
provised on  the  instant.  I  listened  to  him  with 
delight;  every  thing  surrounding  ustendedto  increase 
the  efl'ect  of  the  spell.  Music  swelled  in  voluptuous 
cadences,  merry  voices,  and  the  gushing  sound  of 
heart-felt  laughter  greeted'  our  ears.  Opposite  the 
table  over  which  we  were  leaning  was  a  door,  which 
opened  into  a  conservatory,  through  whose  glasses 
streamed  the  cold,  pure  moonlight,  beaming  on  the 
exotics  that  in  silence  breathed  an  almost  over- 
powering odor ;  and  my  eyes  dwelt  upon  that  quiet, 
cool  spot,  while  the  sof\,  harmonious  conversation  of 
my  companions,  and  the  merry,  joyous  sounds  of  the 
ball-room,  blended  half  dreamily  in  my  ears. 

"  You  are  wishing  to  escape  into  that  conservatory. 
Miss  Duval,"  said  Mr.  Preston  to  me  suddenly. 

A  warm  blush  mantled  my  face,  for  I  fancied  he 
thought  I  was  weary  of  his  conversation.  I  stammered 
out  some  reply,  I  scarce  knew  what,  which  was  not 
listened  to,  however,  for  Agnes,  catching  sight  of  an 
Ethiop  gypsey  flower  at  the  far  end  of  the  conser- 
vatory, expressed  a  wish  to  see  it.  Mr.  Preston  with 
earnestness  opposed  the  change— the  atmosphere 
there,  he  feared,  was  too  chilling;  but  as  she  rested 
bar  hand  on  his,  with  childish  confidence,  to  prove 
to  him  the  excitement  and  flush  of  the  gay  waltz  had 
passed,  and  looked  up  with  such  beaming  joyfulness 
out  of  her  dark,  violet  eyes,  he  smilingly  yielded ; 
but  first  wrapped  around  her  shoulders,  with  aflec- 
tionate  solicitude,  an  Indian  erips  shawl,  that  hung 
near  him  on  a  chair.  "Poor  little  «m"  was  not 
thought  of;  I  might  take  cold  if  I  could,  he  would 
not  have  noted  it;  but  I  ejaculated  to  myself,  "  If  I 
am  too  young  for  Mr.  Preston  to  feel  any  interest  in, 
a  few  years  will  make  a  vast  difierenoe,  and  maybe 
in  the  future  I  shall  be  an  object  of  care  to  some  one." 

We  reached  the  beautiful  flower,  over  which 
Agnes  hung;  and  as  she  inhaled  its  fragrance,  she 
murmured  in  low  words,  which  Mr.  Preston  bent  his 
tall,  graceful  form  to  hear, 

"  Thoa  dnsky  flower,  I  stoop  to  inhale 

Thy  fragrance— thott  art  ooe 
That  wooeth  not  the  vulgar  eye. 

Nor  the  broad-staring  sun. 

"  Therefore  I  love  thee !  (selfish  love 


Sach  preference  may  be,) 
rhat  thoa  reservest  all  thy  i       _ 
Coy  thing,  for  night  ai:d  me." 


•weelt, 


"This  flower  must  be  mine.  Miss  Agnes,"  said 
Mr.  Preston,  with  gallantry ;  "  and  when  I  look  on  it, 
it  will  tell  me  of  the  delicate  taste  and  pure  spirit  of 
one  who  has  rendered  six  weeks  of  my  cbeerleas  life 
bright." 


The  chiU  moonlight  shone  down  on  Agnes,  and  iu 
rays  nestled  between  the  ringlets  and  her  dovoy 
cheek,  but  its  cold  beams  could  not  blench  the  rosy 
hue,  that  mounted  to  her  blue  veined  temples,  as  Mr. 
Preston  severed  the  fragrant  exotic  from  its  stem,  lod 
carefully  pressed  it  between  the  leaves  of  his  tablets. 
Many  such  words  followed,  and  I  walked  unheeded 
beside  them,  as  they  lingered  in  this  lovely  place. 
Pity  that  such  blessed  hours  should  ever  be  ended- 
that  life's  lights  should  need  dark  shadows.  B(id- 
night  swept  over  us  ere  good-night  was  said ;  and  in 
a  half-dreamy  state  of  rapture,  Agnes  rested  her  hod 
on  her  pillow.  Nothing  had  been  said;  no  love  had 
been  actually  expressed,  in  the  vulgar  sease  of  the 
word,  and  according  to  the  world's  view  of  sndi 
matters,  Mr.  Preston  was  entirely  guiltless  of  the 
dark,  heavy  cloud  that  hung  over  the  pathway  of 
that  young  creature  from  that  night 

We  returned  to  our  homes ;  I  benefited  by  my 
visit,  for  my  mind  had  been  improved  by  theasodi- 
tion  with  older  and  superior  persons—and  I  retoned 
with  renewed  zeal  to  my  studies  and  reading,  tint  1 
might  understand  that  which  had  appeared  ba 
"darkly  to  my  mind's  eye."  But  Agnes  fonnd  ha 
companionless  home  still  more  cheerless.  The  bist- 
ling,  thrifty  mother,  and  hearty,  noisy  hnthm, 
greeted  her  with  earnest  kindness;  but  after  a  few 
weeks  had  passed,  her  spirit  flagged.  She  lived  for 
awhile  upon  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  that 
buoyed  her  up;  but,  as  day  after  day  went  noise- 
lessly and  tmeventfully  by,  her  heart  grew  aweary 
of  the  dear  "  hope  deferred,"  and  a  listlessness  took 
possession  of  her.  Poor  girl !  the  rosy  hoe  of  her 
cheek  faded,  and  the  bright  light  of  her  eye  grew  dim. 
Her  bustling,  active  family  did  not  take  notice  of  the 
change  in  her  appefirance  and  spirits ;  bat  I,  thrown 
daily  with  her,  noted  it  with  anxiety.  I  sought  to 
interest  her  in  my  studies,  and  asked  her  assistance 
in  my  music.  With  labor  she  would  exert  herself  to 
aid  me ;  and  at  times  her  old  enthusiasm  would  barst 
forth,  but  only  as  the  gleams  of  an  expiring  taper; 
every  thing  seemed  wearisome  to  her. 

One  morning  I  heard  that  she  had  beenseiiedwiiii 
a  dangerous  illness,  and  I  hastily  obeyed  the  stim- 
mons  which  I  had  received  from  her  mother.  What 
a  commotion  was  that  bustling  family  thrown  iDto. 
The  physicians  pronounced  her  sickness  s  brain 
fever.  When  I  reached  her  bedside,  she  was  raving, 
and  her  beautiful  eyes  gazed  vacantly  on  the  nearest 
and  dearest  of  her  friends ;  even  the  mother  that  bore 
her  hung  over  her  imrecognized.  She  had  retired  as 
usual  the  night  before,  her  mother  said,  apparently 
well ;  but  at  midnight  the  family  had  been  awakened 
by  her  shrieks  and  cries.  I  watched  beside  her  bed 
weepingly,  for  I  never  hoped  t0  see  her  again  in 
health.  The  dark  wing  of  Death  I  felt  already  droop- 
ing over  her ;  and  with  anguish  I  listened  to  the 
snatches  of  poetry  and  song  that  fell  in  fragmenti 
from  her  lips.  As  I  was  placing  a  cup  on  a  table  in 
her  room,  during  the  day,  my  eye  caught  sight  of 
two  cards  tied  with  white  satin  ribbon,  and  on  them 
I  read  the  names  of  Mr.  Ralph  Preston  and  his  bride, 
with  these  worda  hastily  written  in  pencil  in  1^- 
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FrMton's  haiidwriluig  on  the  larger  of  die  two 
cards, 

"  You  wiU,  my  lovely  friend,  lejoioe  in  my  hap- 
piness, I  am  sure.  Short  iiraa  our  acquaintanoe,  but 
with  tbe  hope  that  I  am  not  forgotten,  I  hasten  to 
iofonn  you  that  the  cheerless  life-path  you  deigned 
to  brighten  for  a  few  short  hours  by  your  kind  smiles, 
is  now  rendered  calm  and  joyona.  I  am  at  last 
nuuried  to  the  one  I  have  seoretly  worshiped  for 
years.  We  both  pray  yon  may  know  happiness  ex- 
quisite as  oun." 

How  qoiclcly  I  divined  the  cause  of  my  friend^s 
iUness;  no  longer  was  it  a  mystery  to  me  as  it  was 
to  her  family.  Those  silent  cards  had  been  the  mee- 
lesgers  of  evil,  and  had  been  mute  witnesses  of  tte 
bitter  anguiah  that  had  wrung  her  young  heart 
There,  in  the  silent  night,  had  she  struggled  with  her 
igony ;  and  I  fancied  I  heard  her  calling  on  Heaven 
for  strength— that  Heaven  to  which  we  only  appeal 
when  overwhdmed  by  the  sad  whirldwind  caused 
by  our  errors  or  passions.  But  strength  had  been 
denied,  and  her  spirit  sank  fainting. 

For  weeks  we  watched  the  fluttering  life  within 
her,  at  times  giving  up  all  hope;  but  youth  and  careful 
nursing  aided  the  struggfle  of  Nature  with  Death,  and 
at  last  Agnes  opened  her  languid  eyes  upon  us,  and 
was  pronounced  out  of  immediate  danger.  The 
sickening  pallor  that  overspread  her  face  an  instant 
after  her  returning  consciousness,  I  well  understood; 
the  thought  of  her  heart's  desolation  came  to  her 
memory,  and  I  fear  life  was  any  thing  but  a  blessing 
to  her  then.  Her  health  continued  delicate ;  and  at 
last  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  her  to  a  more 
genial  climate— that  change  of  scene  and  air  might 
strengthen  her  constitution,  and  raise  her  spirits,  de- 
pressed, the  physician  said,  by  sickness.  I  knew 
better  than  the  wise  Esculapius;  but  my  knowledge 
could  not  restore  her.  Her  father  was  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth,  therefore  no  expense  was  spared 
for  her  benefit.  Tliey  resided  some  years  in  Europe, 
and  tbe  letters  I  received  from  Agnes  proved  that 
the  change  had,  indeed,  been  of  benefit.  New  asso- 
ciations surrounded  her,  and  dissipated  the  sad  fore- 
boding thoughts,  bringing  her  to  a  more  healthy  state 
of  mind.  I  was  a  little  surprised,  however,  when  I 
heard  of  her  approaching  marriage  with  Mr.  Mason. 
Had  I  been  as  old  as  lam  now,  I  would  not  have  felt 
that  wonder;  but  I  was  still  young  and  sentimental 
enough  to  fancy  the  possibility  of  cherishing  an  "  un- 
requited, luckless  love,  even  unto  death."  Agnes  had 
never  spoken  openly  to  me  of  her  unfortunate  attach- 
ment, but  there  was  always  a  tacit  imderstanding 
between  us.  She  was  too  delicate  and  refined,  too 
sensitive  to  indulge  in  the  eager  confidence  which  a 
coarser  mind  would  have  luxuriated  in ;  but  in  writing 
to,  or  talking  with  me,  she  many  times  expressed 
herself  in  earnest,  feeling  words,  that  to  a  stranger 
would  have  seemed  only  as  "  fine  sentiments,"  while 
to  me,  who  knew  her  sad  history,  they  bore  a  deeper 
meaning;  therefore,  the  letter  I  received  fVom  her, 
on  her  marriage,  was  well  understood,  and  quietly 
appreciated  by  me. 
"  I  wonder  if  you  will  be  surprised,  my  dear  Enna," 


ahe  wrote,  "  when  you  hear  that  I  am  married?  A  ' 
few  yean  ago  it  would  have  surprised  me,  and  I 
should  have  thought  it  impossible.  Moreover,  I  am 
marrying  a  man  for  whom  I  do  not  entertain  that 
*  rapturous,  soul-engToasing,  enthusiastic  love'  which 
we  have  always  deemed  so  necessary  in  marrying, 
and  which,  Heaven  knows,  I  was  once  capable  of 
bestowing  on  a  husband.  Mr.  Mason,  whom  I  am 
about  to  marry,  is  not  a  man  who  fMiuires  such  love. 
The  calm,  quiet  respect  and  friendship  I  entertain 
for  him,  suits  hfan  far  better.  He  is  matler-of-iact— 
think  of  that,  Enna— not  at  all  like  the  imaginary 
heroes  ef  love  we  have  talked  of  together.  But  he 
is  high-minded,  and  possesses  much  intelligence  and 
cultivation.  We  have  been  friends  a  long  wMle, 
and  I  am  confident  that,  if  life  and  health  are  spared, 
happiness  will  lesuh  to  both  from  our  nnk>n.*' 

She  did  not  retnm  to  her  country  for  many  years 
after  her  marriage ;  and  when  I  again  saw  her,  eha 
presented  a  strong  contrast,  in  appearance,  to  the 
pale,  heart-broken  creature  I  had  parted  with  ten 
years  before.  She  was  more  beamifiil  even  than  in 
her  youth— still  delicate  and  spiritual  in  appearance; 
and  the  calm,  matronly  dignity  that  pervaded  her 
manner  rendered  her  very  lovely.  Several  children 
she  had— for  our  Lillie  can  boast  a  Neapolitan  birth; 
but  in  her  "vthaHe  troop  she  has  but  this  one  darling 
girl.  Calm  and  quiet  is  Agnes  Mason  in  her  general 
deportment;  but  her  intercourse  with  her  children 
presents  a  strong  contrast — ^then  it  is  her  "  old  enthu- 
siasm" bursts  forth.  She  has  been  a  devoted  mother ; 
and  her  children  think  her  the  most  perfect  creature 
on  earth.  The  intercourse  between  Agnes  and  Lillie 
is,  indeed,  interesting.  On  the  mother's  part  there 
is  intense  devotion,  which  is  fully  returned  by  the 
daughter,  blended  with  reverential  feelings.  She  has 
superintended  her  education,  and  rendered  what 
woi^d  have  been  wearisome  tasks,  "  labors  of  love." 
How  often  have  I  found  them  in  the  library  with 
heads  bent  over  the  same  page,  and  eyes  expressive 
of  the  same  enthusiasm ;  or  at  the  piano,  with  voices 
and  hands  uniting  to  produce  what  was  to  my  ears 
exquisite  harmony.  Agnes'  love-requiring  heart, 
*'  like  the  Deluge  wanderer,"  has  at  last  found  a 
resting-place,  and  on  her  daughter,  and  on  her  noble, 
beautiful  boys,  the  whole  rich  tide  of  her  love  has 
been  poured. 

Lillie  Mason,  with  all  her  beauty  and  wealth,  will 
never  be  a  belle,  as  her  mother  says  she  has  been 
made  too  much  of  "  a  household  darling."  I  watched 
her  one  evening,  not  a  long  while  since,  at  a  gay 
ball,  where  her  mother  and  I  sat  as  spectatresses. 
She  had  been  persuaded  from  our  side  by  a  dashing 
disHngui  youth,  and  was  moving  most  gracefully 
with  him  through  a  quadrille.  In  the  pauses  of  the 
dance  be  seemed  most  anxious  to  interest  her,  and  I 
saw  his  fine,  dark  eyes  bend  on  her  very  tender 
glances.  Her  bouquet  seemed  to  him  an  object  of 
especial  attention,  and  though  a  graceful  dancer 
himself,  he  seemed  so  wrapt  up  in  his  notice  of  these 
fragrant  flowers  as  to  derange  the  quadrille  more 
than  once.    I  drew  Agnes'  attention  to  this. 

"  But  see,"  said  Agnes,  *<  how  cooUy  and  calmly 
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Lillie  draws  his  anention  to  the  foigotten  figoraa. 
I  'U  aDBwer  for  it,  she  spoils  many  of  that  youth's  fine 
sentiments." 

"I  wonder/*  said  Lillie,  with  a  half-Tezed  air, 
after  her  partner  had  placed  her  beside  her  mother, 
while  he  hastened  to  procure  some  refreshments  for 
us,  "  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Carlton  dances  for.  I  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  stand  up  in  a  quadrille,  if  I 
were  in  his  place.  He  always  talks  so  much  ss  to 
quite  forget  the  movements  of  the  dance.  He  renders 
me  more  nerrous  than  any  partner  I  ever  have,  for 
I  dislike  to  see  my  v»>-a-VM  so  bored.  Just  now 
he  went  through  the  whole  "  language  of  flowers" 
in  my  bouquet,  which  would  have  been  interesting 
elsewhere,  for  he  quotes  poetry  right  cleverly;  but 
it  was  a  little  out  of  place  "vdiere  the  bang  of  the 
instruments,  and  the  ehasgex  and  the  halanc$x  made 
me  lose  one  half  of  his  pretty  eloquence.  Quadrilles 
are  senseless  things  any  how;"  and  our  pretty  Lillie 
aetoally  yawned  as  she  begged  to  know  if  it  was  not 


time  to  go.  '*  You  know,  dear  mamma,"  die  mid, 
"  that  I  have  to  arise  very  early  to-morrow  morsinf , 
to  help  Tom  in  that  hard  leason  he  groaned  so  piti- 
fully over  to-night." 

As  we  left  the  ball-room,  and  were  making  os 
adieux  to  the  fair  hostess,  I  overheard  yoong  CaritM 
say  reproachfully  to  Lillie, 

*<  And  so  you  are  going  to  leave  without  dsnciog 
that  next  quadrille  with  me.  I  know  my  name  is  ca 
your  tablets.    Ihis  is  too  unkind,  liiias  Mason." 

Young  Carleton  is  very  devoted;  but  if  his  devo 
tion  is  only  a  passing  caprice,  our  Lillie  will  not  be 
injured  by  it.  There  is  no  danger  of  her  *'  falling  is 
love"  hastily,  even  if  the  lover  be  as  haadsooe  sod 
interesting  as  the  one  in  question.  Luckily  for  her 
happiness,  her  mother,  profiting  by  her  own  sad  eipe- 
rienoe,  has  cultivated  the  sweet  bloasoma  of  domestic 
love,  and,  asshe  says,  <*  My  LilUe's  heart  will  slway* 
belong,  at  least  two-thirds,  to  her  mother  and 
family." 


MIDNIGHT. 


ST  THOMAS  BUCHAKAM  BBAD. 


Tn  moon  looki  down  on  a  world  of  snow, 
And  the  midnight  lamp  is  baming  low, 
And  the  fading  embers  mildly  glow 

In  their  bed  of  ashes  toft  and  deep ; 
All,  ell  is  ttill  as  the  hoar  of  death— 
I  only  hear  what  the  old  clock  Mith, 
And  the  mother  and  infant's  easy  breath. 

That  flows  from  the  holy  Umd  of  Sleep. 

Or  the  watchman  who  solemnly  wakes  the  dark,i 
With  a  voiee  like  a  prophet's  when  few  will  hark, 
And  the  answering  hoonda  that  bay  and  bark 

To  the  red  cock's  clark>n  horn— 
The  world  goes  on— the  restleat  world. 
With  iu  freight  of  sleep  through  darknesi  hnrled. 
Like  a  mighty  ahip,  when  her  mils  are  furled, 

On  a  rapid  but  noiselest  river  borne. 

flay  on  old  clock— I  love  you  well. 
For  your  silver  chime,  and  the  truths  yon  tell— 
Your  every  stroke  is  but  the  knell 
Of  Hope,  or  Borrow  buried  deep ; 


flay  on— but  only  let  me  hear 
The  sound  most  sweet  to  my  listening  ear, 
The  child  and  the  mother  breathing  clear 
Within  the  harvest-fields  of  Sleep. 

Thou  watchman,  on  thy  lonely  round, 
I  thsnk  thee  for  that  warning  sound — 
The  clarion  cock  and  the  baying  hound 

Not  leai  their  dreary  vigils  keep ; 
Still  hearkening,  I  will  love  you  all, 
While  in  each  silent  interval 
I  ean  hear  those  dear  bressts  rise  and  fall 

Upon  the  airy  tide  of  Sleep. 

Old  world,  on  Time's  benighted  stream 
Sweep  down  till  the  stars  of  morning  beam 
From  orient  shores— nor  break  the  dream 

That  oaUns  my  love  to  pleasures  deep ; 
Roll  on  snd  give  my  Bud  and  Rose 
The  fullnesi  of  thy  best  repose, 
The  blesaednesa  which  only  flows 

Along  the  silent  realms  of  Sleep. 
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I  SAW  the  Past,  in  heaven  a  mighty  train, 
A  countleas  multitude  of  solemn  years. 
Standing  like  souls  of  martyred  sainu,  and  tears 

Ran  down  their  pallid  cheeks  like  summer  rain ; 

They  clasped  and  wrung  their  white  hands  evermore. 
Wailing,  demanding  vengeance  on  the  world : 

And  Judgment,  with  his  garments  sprinkled  o'er 


With  guilty  blood,  and  dusky  wings  unfurled, 
And  sword  unsheathed,  expectant  of  His  nod, 
Stood  waiting  by  the  burning  throne,  and  God 
Rose  up  in  heaven  in  ire— but  Mercy  fair, 

A  piteous  damsel  clad  in  spolleas  white. 
In  supplication  sweet  and  earnest  prayer 
Knelt  at  his  feet  and  clung  around  his  robe  of  light. 
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CHAPTERL 

BOPINO  AlfD  PLAICinifO. 

Ths  famfly  of  Deacon  Gordon  were  gathered  in 
Ibe  large  kUcben,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
tttow-storm  of  the  leason.  With  what  delight  the 
children  watched  the  driving  donds— and  shouted 
with  exulution  as  they  tried  to  count  the  fleecy 
flakes  floating  gently  to  the  earth— nestling  upon  its 
Ueak,  bare  surface  as  if  they  would  fain  shield  it 
with  a  pure  and  beautiful  mantle.  Faster  and  faster 
came  the  storm,  even  the  deacon  concluded  that  it 
would  amotmt  to  aomethiag,  afler  all ;  perhaps  there 
might  be  sleighing  on  Thanksgiving-day ;  though  he 
ihooght  it  rather  uncertain.  His  wife  did  not  reply, 
she  was  bidding  the  children  be  a  little  Icps  noisy  in 
their  mirth. 

"  We  can  get  out  our  sleds  in  the  morning,  can't 
we,  Mary?"  said  Master  Ned.  "  I  'm  so  glad  you 
finished  my  mittens  last  Saturday.  I  told  Tom  Kelly 
I  hoped  it  would  snow  soon,  for  I  wanted  to  see  how 
warm  they  were.  Wont  I  make  t]\e  loe-balls  fly !'' 
Ned  had  grown  energetic  with  the  thought,  and 
seizing  his  mother's  ball  of  worsted  aimed  it  at  poor 
puss,  who  was  sleeping  quietly  before  the  Uasing 
fire.  Alas !  for  Neddy — ^puss  but  winked  her  great 
Bleepy  eyes  as  the  ball  whised  past,  and  was 
htiried  in  the  pile  of  ashes  that  had  gathered  around 
the  huge  "back-log."  His  mother  did  not  scold; 
the  had  never  been  known  to  disturb  the  serenity  of 
the  good  deacon  by  an  ebullition  of  angry  words. 
Indeed,  the  neighbors  oAen  said  she  was  too  quiet, 
letting  the  diildren  have  their  own  way.  Mrs.  Gor- 
don chose  to  rule  by  the  law  of  love,  a  mode  of  gov- 
ernment little  understood  by  those  around  her.  Could 
they  have  witnessed  Ned's  penitent  look,  when  his 
mother  simply  asid— "  Do  you  see  how  much  trouble 
you  hare  given  me,  my  son  ?"  they  would  not  have 
doubted  its  efficacy. 

The  deacon  aaid  nothing,  but  opened  the  almanac 
he  had  jnst  taken  down  from  its  aUetted  comer,  and 
thought,  as  he  searched  for  "  Nov.  25th,"  that  he  had 
the  best  wife  in  the  world,  and  if  his  children  were 
not  good  it  was  their  own  fault.  The  great  maxim 
of  the  deacon's  life  had  been  "  let  well  enough 
aloDe"--bm  not  always  seeing  clearly  what  was 
"well  enough,"  he  was  often  surprised  when  he 
found  matteiB  did  not  turn  out  as  he  had  expected. 
This  hsd  made  him  comparatively  a  poor  man, 
though  the  fine  farm  he  had  mherited  from  his  father 


should  have  rendered  him  perfectly  independent  of 
the  world.  Little  by  little  had  been  sold,  until  it 
was  not  more  than  half  its  original  sixe,  and  the  re- 
mainder, far  less  fertile  than  of  old,  scarce  yielded  a 
sufficient  support  for  his  now  numerous  family.  Hs 
had  a  holy  horror  of  debt,  however— and  with  his 
wife's  rigid  and  careful  economy,  he  managed  to 
balance  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  this 
was  all— there  was  nothing  in  reserve— should  illness 
or  misfortune  overtake  him,  life's  struggle  would  be 
hard  indeed  for  his  youthM  family. 

The  deacon  was  satisfied— he  had  found  the  day  of 
the  month,  and  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy  quite  remark- 
able, the  context  added,  *<  Snow  to  be  expected  about 
this  time." 

**  It 's  late  enough  for  snow,  that 's  true,"  said  he, 
as  he  carefully  replaced  his  **  farmer's  library,"  then 
remarking  it  was  near  time  for  tea,  he  took  up  his 
blue  homespun  frock,  and  went  out  in  the  face  of 
the  storm  to  see  that  the  cattle  were  pr<q^ly  cared 
for.  The  deacon  daily  exemplified  the  motto^**A 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast." 

**  Father  is  right,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  using  the 
familiar  title  so  commonly  bestowed  upon  the  head 
of  the  family  in  that  section  of  country.  "  Mary,  it 
is  is  quite  time  you  were  busy,  and  you,  James,  had 
better  get  in  the  wood." 

The  young  people  to  whom  she  spoke  had  been 
conversing  apart  at  the  furthest  window  of  the  room. 
Mary,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  James,  scarce  more  than  a 
year  her  senior.  They  started  at  their  mother's 
voice,  as  if  they  had  quite  forgotten  where  they 
were,  but  in  an  instant  good-humoredly  said  she  was 
right,  and  without  delay  commenced  their  several 
tasks.  James  was  assisted  by  Ned,  who,  since  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  his  first  pair  of  bootsr— 
an  era  in  the  life  of  every  boy— had  been  promoted 
to  the  office  of  chip-gatherer;  and  Sue,  a  rosy  little 
girl  of  eight  or  nine,  spread  the  table,  while  her  sis- 
ter prepared  the  tea,  cutting  the  snowy  loaves  made 
by  her  own  hand ;  and  bringing  a  roll  of  golden  butter 
she  herself  had  moulded,  Mrs.  G<irdon  gave  a  look  of 
geneml  supervision,  and  finished  the  preparations  for 
the  evening  meal  by  the  addition  of  cheese  such  as 
city  people  never  see— just  as  Mr.  Grordon  and 
James  returned,  stamping  the  snow  from  their  heavy 
boots,  and  sending  a  shower  of  drops  from  the  already 
melting  mass  which  clung  to  them. 

Never  was  there  a  happier  group  gathered  about  a 
farmer's  table,  and  when,  with  bowed  head  and 
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solemn  voice,  the  father  had  begged  the  Ueaaiiig  of 
Heaven  upon  their  simple  fare,  the  children  did 
ample  justice  to  the  plain  but  substantial  viands. 
Mrs.  Gordon  wondered  bow  they  found  time  to  eat, 
there  was  so  much  to  be  said  on  all  sides ;  but  talk 
as  they  would — and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
conversational  powers  of  children  are  developed 
with  greater  brilliancy  at  table  than  elsewhere — 
when  the  repast  was  finished  there  was  very  little 
reason  to  complain  on  the  score  of  bad  appetites. 

Then  commenced  the  not  unpleasant  task  of  bright- 
ening and  putting  away  the  oft  used  dishes.  Mary 
and  Sue  were  no  loiterers,  and  by  the  time  their  mo- 
ther had  swept  the  hearth,  and  arranged  the  displaced 
furniture,  cups  and  plates  were  shining  on  the  dresser, 
aa  the  red  fire-light  gleamed  upon  them.  The  deacon 
sat  gazing  intently  upon  the  glowing  embers~-«ppa- 
leatly  in  deep  meditation,  though  it  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  thought  at  all.  Mrs.  Gordon  had  re- 
sumed her  knitting,  while  Sue  and  Ned,  after  dis- 
puting some  time  whose  turn  it  was  to  hold  the  yam, 
were  busily  employed  in  winding  a  skein  of  worsted 
into  birds-nest  balls. 

'*  Seven  o'clock  comes  very  soon,  don't  it  Eddy?*' 
taid  Sue,  as  their  heads  came  in  contact  at  the  un- 
raveling of  a  terrible  "  tangle"— I  wish  it  would  be 
always  daylight,  and  then  wouldn't  we  sit  up  a  great 
many  hours  ?  I  *d  go  to  school  at  night  instead  of  the 
daytime,  and  do  all  my  errands,  and  go  to  meeting 
too— then  we  should  have  all  day  long  to  play  in, 
and  if  we  got  tired  we  could  lie  down  on  the  grass  in 
the  orchard  and  take  a  little  nap,  or  here  before  the 
fire  i{  it  was  winter.  Ob,  dear !  I  'm  sure  I  canH 
see^why  there 's  any  dark  at  all !" 

*'  You  girls  don't  know  any  thing,"  answered  Mas- 
ter Ned,  with  the  inherent  air  of  superiority  which 
alike  animates  the  boy  and  the  man,  where  women 
are  concerned — "  If  there  was  no  night  what  would 
become  of  the  chickens  ?  They  can't  go  to  sleep  in 
the  daylight,  can  they,  I'd  like  to  know?  And  if 
they  did  n't  go  to  sleep  how  would  they  ever  get  fat, 
or  large;  and  maybe  they  wouldn't  have  feathers; 
then  what  would  we  do  for  bolsters,  and  beds,  and 
pillows  7    You  did  n't  think  of  that,  I  guess,  Susy." 

Ned's  patronizing  air  quite  oflended  his  sister,  but 
she  did  not  stop  to  show  it,  for  she  had,  as  she  thought, 
found  an  admirable  plan  for  the  chickens. 

"Well,"  said  she  slowly,  not  perceiving  in  her 
abstraction  that  the  skein  was  nearly  wound,  '*  we 
could  make  a  dark  room  in  the  barn  for  the  biddies, 
and  they  could  go  in  there  when  it  ought  to  be  sun- 
down. I  guess  they  'd  know — "  but  here  there  came 
an  end  to  the  skein  and  their  speculations,  for  seven 
o'clock  rung  clearly  and  loudly  from  the  wooden 
time-piece  in  the  corner,  and  the  children  obeyed  the 
signal  for  bed,  not  without  many  "  oh,  dears,"  and 
wishes  that  the  clock  could  not  strike. 

"  James,"  said  his  elder  sister,  as  their  mother  left 
the  room  with  the  little  ones,  'Met  us  tell  father  and 
mother  all  about  it  to-night.  They  might  as  well 
know  now  as  any  time ;  and  Stephen  will  be  back 
in  the  morning." 

**  Do  n't  speak  so  loud,"  whispered  the  boy,  **  fistbsr 


will  hear  yon.  I  soppoee  we  might  as  well;  bat  I 
do  so  dread  it,  I  'm  sure  it  would  kfllme  if  tbey  weie 
to  say  no,  and  now  I  can  hope  at  least" 

"  I  know  it  all^"  said  his  str(»ger  minded  adviser, 
*'  but  I  shall  feel  better  when  tbey  are  told.  I  know 
mother  wonders  what  we  are  always  'whiqierioi 
about;  and  it  does  not  seem  right  to  hide  any  thing 
from  her.  Here  she  is,  and  when  we  've  got  father*s 
cider  and  the  apples,  I  shall  tell  them  if  yon  donY" 

Poor  James !  it  was  evident  that  he  hada  cberished 
project  at  stake.  Never  before  had  he  been  so  loa^ 
in  drawing  the  cider.  Mary  had  heaped  faer  faasbet 
with  rosy-cheeked  apples  before  he  had  finiabed ;  sad 
when  at  length  he  came  from  the  cellar,  bis  hand 
trembled,  so  that  the  brown  beverage  was  spiJed 
upon  the  neat  hearth. 

*<  You  are  a  little  careless,"  said  his  naotber;  bit 
the  boy  ofiered  no  excuse;  he  cast  an  impkviag 
glance  at  his  sister,  and  walked  to  the  wiodoWt 
though  the  night  was  dark  aa  Erebus,  and  the  skai 
struck  sharply  against  the  glass.  - 

<(  James  and  I  want  to  talk  with  yon  a  little  while, 
father  and  mother,  if  you  can  listen  now,"  aaidMary, 
boldly;  and  then  there  was  a  pause— for  she  had 
dropped  a  whole  row  of  stitches  in  her  knitting,  and 
numberless  were  the  loops  which  were  left,  as  she 
took  them  up  again. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  with  a  stare  of  astonish- 
ment, or  el^  he  was  getting  sleepy,  and  was  obliged 
to  open  his  eyes  very  widely,  lest  they  should  close 
without  his  knowledge. 

''  Well,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  in  a  gentle 
tone  of  encouragement— for  she  thought,  from  Mary's 
manner,  that  the  development  of  the  confidential 
communications  pf  the  brother  and  sister  was  at  hand. 

"We  have  been  making  a  plan,  motboj^-"  hut 
James  could  go  no  further,  and  left  the  sentence  un- 
finished. "  Mary  will  tell  you  all,"  he  added,  in  a 
choking  voice, as  he  turned  once  more  to  the  window. 

Mary  did  tell  all,  clearly,  and  without  hesitation; 
while  her  mother's  pride,  and  her  father's  astonish- 
ment increased  as  the  narrative  progressed.  James, 
young  as  he  was,  had  fixed  his  heart  upon  gaining  a 
classical  education — a  thing  not  so  rare  in  the  New 
England  States  as  with  us,  for  there  the  fal^^e  idea 
still  prevails,  that  a  man  is  unfit  to  enter  upon  a  pro- 
fession until  he  has  served  the  four  years'  labohoui 
apprenticeship  imposed  upon  all  "candidates  for 
college  prizes."  With  us,  the  feeling  has  almoet 
entu-ely  passed  away;  a  man  Lh  not  judged  by  the 
number  of  years  he  is  supposed  to  have  devoted  io 
the  literature  of  past  ages— the  question  is,  what 
does  be  know  ?  not,  how  was  that  knowledge  gained  ? 
But  in  the  rigid  and  formal  atmosphere  by  which  it 
was  the  fortune  of  our  little  hero  to  be  surrounded, 
the  prejudice  was  strong  as  ever;  and  the  ambitious 
boy,  in  dreaming  out  for  himself  a  life  of  fame  and 
honor,  saw  before  him,  as  an  obstacle  hardly  pos- 
sible of  being  surmounted,  a  collegiate  education. 

For  months  he  had  kept  the  project  a  secret  in  hts 
own  heart,  and  had  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  gone 
over  and  over  again,every  difficulty  which  predated 
itself.    He  saw  at  once  that  he  could  expect  no  aJJ 
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falher,  for  he  knew  the  constant  struggle 
m  the  hoivebold  to  narrow  increasing  ex- 
)  their  humUe  means.  His  elder  brother, 
would  even  oppose  the  plan— for,  he  being 
their  father,  was  plodding  and  industrious, 
riih  the  present  hour,  and  heartily  despised 
td  schociBj  as  being  entirely  beneath  his 
flis  mother  would,  he  hoped,  aid  him  by  her 
and  encouragement — this  was  ail  shs  could 
lod  Mary,  however  willing,  had  not  more 
At  length  he  resolved  to  tell  his  sister,  who 
)een  his  counsellor,  the  project  which  he 
^  cherished. 

lot  sel&h  about  it,"  said  he,  as  he  dilated 
iuccen  which  he  felt  sure  woulu  be  his, 

first  stumbling-block  but  be  removed. 
»w  much  I  could  do  for  yon  all.  Father 
elieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting  me, 
I  not  need  ray  assisUnce  now,  the  farm  is 
id  £d  is  growing  old  enough  to  do  all  my 
en  you  should  have  a  capital  education, 
ght  to  have  it;  and  you  could  teach  a 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  the 
M)l.  After  I  had  helped  you  all,  then  1 
:  for  myself;  and  mother  would  be  so 
Tson.  But,  oh!  Mary,"  and  the  boy's 
nrjihin  him,  '*  I  know  it  can  never  be." 
brother  and  sister,  as  they  sat  there  to- 
.'  a  fair  illustration  of  the  "  dreamer  and 
'  Mary  was  scarce  fiHeen,  but  she  was 
iyoad  her  years,  yet  as  hopeful  as  the 
s,  I  could  keep  school,"  thought  she,  as 
ito  her  brother's  earnest  ||ces.  "  What 
y  Veeping  school  now ;  and  the  money  I 
h  James  having  his  vacations  to  work 
port  him." 

his  thought  came  another.  She  knew 
ivcn  to  district  school  teachers — ^women 
ras  at  best  a  bare  pittance,  scarce  more 

for  herself— -for  she  could  not  think  of 
*  parents  w^ith  her  maintenance  when 
labor  was  not  theirs ;  and  she  knew  that 
was  too  limited  to  seek  a  larger  sphere 
y  she  covered  her  bright  young  face 
!ii,  sod  it  was  clouded  for  a  time  with 
;  them  looking  suddenly  up,  the  boy 
he  change  which  had  passed  over  it, 
much  joy,  even  exultation  in  every 

'  said  she,  throwing  her  arms  fondly 
**  I  know  how  I  can  earn  a  deal  of 
han  I  want.  If  mother  will  let  me,  I 
well  and  work  in  a  factory.  Susan 
mortgage  on  her  father's  farm  in  three 
I  sure  it  would  not  take  any  more  for 
amod." 

oy'a  heaut  beat  wildly ;  for  the  moment 
his  dearest  wishes  were  about  to  be 

Then  came  a  feeling  of  reproach  at 
ess,  in  gaming  independence  by  doom- 
ng  sister  to  a  life  of  constant  labor 

Mrasting,  or  at  least  passing  the  bright 
'liKX>d  in  the  mklst  of  noise  and  heat, 


with  rude  associations  for  her  refined  and  gentle 
nature. 

*'  Oh!  no,  Mary,"  said  he,  passionatdy—*' never, 
never!  You  are  too  good,  too  generous!"  yet  the 
wish  of  his  life  was  too  strong  to  be  checked  at  once; 
and  when  Mary  pleaded,  and  urged  him  to  consent 
to  it,  and  gave  a  thousand  "  woman's  reasons"  why 
it  was  best,  and  how  easy  the  task  would  be  to  her, 
when  lightened  by  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
aiding  him  to  take  a  loAy  place  among  his  fellow- 
men,  he  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  plan,  ashamed 
of  himself  the  while,  and  dreading  lest  his  parents 
should  oppose  what  would  seem  to  their  calmer 
judgment  an  almost  impossible  scheme. 

Day  after  day  he  had  begged  Mary  to  delay  asking 
their  consent,  though  the  suspense  was  an  agony  totf 
the  enthusiastic  boy.  Mary  knew  the  disappointment 
would  be  terrible ;  yet  she  thought  if  it  was  to  come, 
it  had  best  be  over  with  at  once;  and,  beside,  she 
was  more  hopeful  than  her  brother,  for  she  had  not 
so  much  at  stake.  Was  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
James  could  scarce  breathe  while  his  sister  calmly 
told  their  phins,  and  that  he  dared  not  look  into  his 
mother's  face  when  the  recital  was  ended. 

There  was  no  word  spoken  for  some  moments-— the 
deacon  looked  into  his  wife's  face,  as  if  he  did  not 
fuUy  understand  what  he  had  been  listening  to,  and 
sought  the  explanation  from  her ;  but  she  gased  in- 
tently at  the  fire,  revealing  nothing  by  iheexpresaioa 
of  her  features  until  she  said, "  Your  father  and  I  will 
talk  the  matter  over,  children,  and  to-morrow  you 
shall  hear  what  we  think  of  it."  Without  the  least 
idea  of  the  decision  which  would  be  nuide,  James 
was  obliged  to  subdue  his  impatience;  and  the 
evening  passed  wearily  enough  in  listening  to  his 
father's  plans  for  repairing  the  barn,  and  making  a 
new  ox-sled.  Little  did  the  boy  hear,  though  he 
seemed  to  give  undivided  attention. 

"Have  you  well  considered  all  this,  my  child," 
said  Mrs.  Gordon,  as  she  put  her  hand  tenderly  upon 
her  daughter's  forehead,  and  looked  earnestly  into 
her  sweet  blue  eyes.  "James  is  in  his  own  room, 
so  do  not  fear  to  speak  openly.  Are  you  not  misled 
by  your  love  for  him,  and  your  wish  that  he  should 
succeed." 

*'  No,  mother,  I  have  thought  again  and  again,  and 
I  know  I  could  work  from  morning  till  night  without 
complaining,  if  I  thought  he  was  happy.  Then 
it  will  be  but  three  or  four  years  at  the  farthest, 
and  I  shall  be  hardly  nineteen  then.  I  can  study, 
loo,  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  and  sometimes  I 
can  get  away  for  whole  weeks,  and  come  up  here  to 
see  you  all;  Lowell  is  not  very  far,  you  know." 

"But there  is  another  thing,  Mary.  Do  you  not 
know  that  there  are  many  people  who  consider  it  as 
a  disgrace  to  toil  thus — ^who  would  ridicule  you  fqr 
publicly  acknowledging  labor  was  necessary  for  you ; 
they  would  perhaps  shun  your  society,  and  you 
would  be  wounded  by  seeing  them  neglect,  and  per^ 
haps  openly  avoid  you." 

"  I  should  not  care  at  all  for  that,  mother.  Why  is 
it  any  worse  to  work  at  Lowell  than  at  home ;  and 
you  tell  me  very  often  that  I  support  myself  now. 
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People  that  love  me  would  go  on  loving  me  jost  as 
well  as  ever;  and  those  who  do  n't  love  me,  I  'm  sure 
I  'm  willing  they  should  act  as  they  like." 

*'  I  think  myself/'  replied  her  mother,  pleased  at 
the  true  spirit  of  independence  that  she  saw  filled  her 
daughter's  heart,  "  that  the  opinion  of  those  who 
despise  honest  labor,  is  not  worth  caring  for.  But 
you  are  young,  and  sneers  will  have  their  efiect. 
You  must  remember  this — it  is  but  natural.  There 
is.one  thing  else— we  may  both  be  mistaken  about 
James'  ability ;  he  may  be  himself-— and  you  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  fail,  aOer  all.  Think,  it  may  be 
so;  and  then  all  your  time  and  your  earnings  will 
be  lost," 

*<  Not  lost,  mother,"  said  the  young  girl,  her  e3res 
%k*  sparkling  with  love  and  hope,  '*  I  should  have  done 
all  I  could  to  help  James,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Gordon  kissed  her  good-night  with  a  fVill 
heart  She  was  proud  of  her  children;  and  few 
mothers  have  more  reason  for  the  natural  feeling. 
**  I  cannot  bear  to  disappoint  her,"  thought  she,  yet 
the  scheme  seemed  every  moment  more  childish  and 
impracticable. 

James  rose,  not  with  the  sun,  but  long  before  it; 
and  when  his  father  came  down,  he  was  already 
busily  employed  in  clearing  a  path  to  the  well  and 
the  born-'for  the  snow  had  fallen  so  heavily,  that 
the  driAs  gathered  by  the  night  wind,  in  its  rude 
sport,  were  piled  to  the  very  windows,  obscuring 
the  misty  light  of  the  winter's  mom.  How  beautiful 
were  those  snow-wreaths  in  their  perfect  purity !  The 
brown  and  knotted  fences,  the  dingy  out-buildings, 
were  all  covered  with  dauling  drapery;  and  the 
leafless  trees  were  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
fantastic  foliage  that  glittered  in  the  clear  beams  of 
the  rising  sun  with  a  splendor  that  was  almost  painful 
to  behold. 

"  It  wont  last  long  with  this  sun,"  said  the  deacon, 
as  he  tied  a  'comforter'  about  his  throat;  ''but  per- 
haps you'll  have  time  to  give  Mary  and  the  children 
a  ride  before  the  roads  are  bare  again.  Mary  must 
do  all  her  sleighing  this  winter,  for  she  wont  have 
much  time  if  she  goes  to  the  factory,  poor  chOd !" 

The  deacon  passed  on  with  heavy  strides  to  the 
barn-yard,  and  left  James  to  hope  that  their  petition 
was  not  rejected.  It  was  not  many  minutes  after 
that  Mary  came  bounding  down  the  stone-steps, 
heedless  of  the  snow  in  which  she  trod;  and  the 
instant  he  looked  upon  her  face  he  was  no  longer  in 
doubt 

"  IsnU  mother  good,  James!  She  just  called  me 
into  her  room,  and  told  me  that  father  and  she  have 
concluded  we  can  try  it  at  least ;  and  Stephen  is  not 
to  know  any  thing  about  it  until  next  April,  when  I 
am  to  go.  We  must  both  of  us  study  very  hard  this 
winter,  and  I  shall  have  such  a  deal  of  sewing  to  do." 

Mary  spoke  with  delighted  eagerness.  One  would 
have  thought,  beholding  her  joy,  that  it  was  a  pleasant 
journey  which  she  anticipated,  or  that  a  fortune  had 
unexpectedly  been  left  to  her ;  and  yet  the  spring  so 
longed  for,  would  find  her  among  strangers,  working 
in  a  close  and  crowded  room  through  the  bright  days. 
But  a  contented  spirit  hath  its  own  sunshine;  and  the 


dearest  pleaaore  that  mankind  may  know,  i»  ooi> 
tributing  to  the  happiness  of  those  we  love.  Thehs 
selfish  our  devotion  to  friends,  the  more  sscri&^j 
oar  self-denial  in  their  behalf,  the  gieater  is  the  n> 
ward;  so  Mary's  step  was  more  elastie  ihin  ent, 
and  her  bright  eyes  shone  with  a  steady,  cheerio 
light,  as  she  went  about  her  daily  tasks. 

As  she  said,  it  was  necessary  that  they  shooMboft 
be  very  busy  through  the  winter,  for  Jama  hopedti 
be  able  to  enter  college  in  Aiigust;  and  Marj^irb 
had  heretofore  kept  paoe  with  him  in  mott  oT  hs 
studies,  though  she  did  stumble  at  "tupto,  tnpM, 
tetupha,"  and  vow  that  Greek  was  not  intended  for 
girls,  did  not  wish  to  give  up  her  Latin  sod  Geo- 
metry. They  had  such  «  kind  mstrudor  io  Mr. 
Lane,  the  village  lawyer,  that  an  ambitios  to  ^ast 
him  made  them  at  first  forget  the  diffiealUcB  of  (be 
dry  rudiments;  and  then  it  was  that  James  fintbegH 
to  dream  of  one  day  being  able  to  plead  csnsei  hia- 
self-~K>f  studying  a  profession.  Mr.  Lsne,  udcob- 
sciously,  had  encouraged  this,  by  lelling  his  little 
pupils,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, the  difficnltiei 
that  had  beset  his  youthful  career,  and  how  be  U 
gained  an  honest  independence,  when  he  had  at  &a 
been  without  friends  or  means.  Then  he  wonU 
look  up  at  his  pretty  young  wife,  or  put  out  hisann 
to  their  little  one,  as  if  he  thought,  and  is  not  this  i 
sufllcient  reward  for  those  years  of  toil  ssd  deBpoo- 
denoe.  James  remembered,  when  he  uss  sstodeiit, 
teaching  in  vaeatkuis  to  aid  in  aapportisg  faimMii 
through  term  time.  He  had  boarded  at  Mr.  Gordoo's, 
and  when  he  came  to  settle  in  the  village,  jtm 
after,  he  hadgflhred  to  teach  James  and  liarjr,  a  i 
slight  recompense  for  Mrs.  Gordon's  early  kindoeK 
to  the  poor  student.  Two  hours  each  aftenra 
were  passed  in  Mr.  Lane's  pleasant  little  itady;  aod 
though  Stephen  thought  it  was  time  wasted,  be  dd 
not  complain  much,  for  James  was  doubly  active  a 
the  morning.  Mary,  too,  accomplished  twice  s 
much  as  ever  before;  and  after  the  day's  routine  cf 
household  labor  and  sttidy  were  over,  her  oeedli 
flew  quickly,  as  she  prepared  her  litde  vwdrobe  f« 
leaving  home.  March  was  nearly  through  before 
they  felt  that  spring  had  come ;  and  though  Mary^ 
eyes  were  sometimes  filled  with  tears  at  the  thooglt 
of  the  coming  separation,  they  were  quickly  dried, 
and  the  first  of  April  found  her  unshaken  in  her  n- 
solution. 

CHAPTER  n. 

LVAVm O  HONX— FACTORT  UFB. 

"  To-morrow  will  be  the  last  day  at  home,"  thougbi 
Mary,  as  she  bade  her  motfaw  good-night,  and  turned 
quickly  to  her  own  room  to  conceal  the  tears  ibel 
would  start;  and,  though  they  fr^ged  thslsebes  d 
the  drooping  lid  when  at  last  she  slept,  (he  repose 
was  gentle  and  undisturbed— and  she  awoke  at  early 
dawn  content,  almost  happy.  The  moraiag  air  came 
freshly  to  her  face  as  she  leaned  out  of  the  window 
to  gaze  once  more  on  the  extended  landscape.  Far 
away  upon  the  swelling  hill-side,  patches  of  snow  ye^ 
lingered,  while   near  them   the  fredi  grasa  wai 
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wiDgiag ;  and  tiM  old  wood,  at  thebaok  of  the  bousei 
118  clothed  anew  in  emerald  verdure.  The  sombre 
jnes  were  lighted  by  the  glittering  sunlight,  as  it 
Dgered  loTingly  among  their  dim  branches  ere 
nrstiog  away  to  illumine  the  rery  depths  of  the 
)Utude  with  smiles.  A  pleasant  perfume  was  wailed 
om  the  Arbutus,  just  putting  forth  its  delicate  blos- 
xns  from  their  sheltering  covert  of  dark-green 
ATes,  mingled  with  the  breath  of  the  snowy-petaled 
ogwood,  and  the  blue  violets  that  were  bedded  in 
10  rich  moes  on  the  banks  of  the  little  stream.  The 
rook  itself  went  singing  on  its  way  as  it  wound 
iroogh  the  darksome  forest,  and  fell  with  a  plash, 
od  a  murmur,  over  the  huge  stones  that  would  have 
irned  it  aside  from  its  course. 
It  was  the  first  bright  day  of  spring ;  and  it  seemed 
B  if  nature  had  assumed  its  loveliest  dress  to  tempt 
he  young  girl  to  forego  her  resolve.  "  Home  never 
ooked  BO  beautiful,"  thought  she,  turning  from  the 
vindow;  and  her  attep  was  not  light  as  usual  when 
he  joined  the  family.  Mrs.  Gordon  was  serene  as 
»Ter;  no  one  could  have  told  from  her  manner 
hat  she  was  about  to  part  with  her  daughter  for  the 
int  time ;  but  the  children  were  sobbing  bitterly— for 
hey  had  just  been  told  that  the  day  had  come  when 
heir  sister  was  to  leave  them.  They  clung  to  her 
irees  as  she  entered,  and  begged  her  not  to  go. 
"What  ahall  w«  do  without  youy  Mary?"  said 
hey ;"  the  house  iwill  be  so  lonesome." 
Even  Stephen,  although  when  the  plan  was  first 
wealed  to  him  liad  opposed  it  obstinately,  was 
netted  to  something  like  forgiveness  when  he  saw 
ihat  nothing  could  «hange  her  firm  determination. 

"I suppose  we  must  learn  to  live  without  you, 
Molly,"  said  he ;  "  take  good  care  of  yourself,  child— 
but  let 's  have  breakfast  now." 

The  odd  combination,  spite  of  her  sadness,  brought 
the  old  smile  to  Mary's  Up;  and  when  breakfast  was 
over,  and  the  deacon  took  the  large  family  Bible  from 
its  appointed  resting-place,  and  gathered  his  little 
Bock  about  him,  they  listened  quietly  and  earnestly 
to  the  truths  of  holy  writ.  That  family  Bible !  It 
vas  almost  the  first  thing  that  Mary  could  recollect 
She  remembered  sitting  on  her  father's  knee,  in  the 
loo;,  bright  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  looking  with 
profound  awe  and  astonishment  into  the  baise- 
covered  Volume,  at  the  quaint  unartistic  prints  that 
were  scattered  through  it.  She  recalled  the  shiver 
of  horror  with  which  she  looked  on  "Daniel  in  the 
^A  of  lionsy^^  the  curiosity  which  the  picture  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  called  forth,  and  the  undefined,  yet 
calm  and  placid  feeling  which  stole  over  her  as  she 
dwelt  longest  upon  the  '<  Baptism  of  our  Savior." 
TTwn  there  was  the  family  record— her  own  birth, 
and  that  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  were  chronicled 
Qodemealb  that  of  generations  now  sleeping  in  the 
ehadow  of  the  village  church.  But  this  train  of 
thought  ^vas  broken,  as  they  reverentially  knelt 
when  the  volume  was  closed,  and  listened  to  their 
father's  humble  and  fervent  petition,  that  God  would 
watch  and  guard  them  all,  especially  commending 
^o^l>rotection  of  Heaven,  *'tbe  lamb  now  going 
««  from  their  mi&t." 


There  were  tears  even  upon  Mrs.  Gordon's  face 
when  the  prayer  was  ended,  but  there  was  no  time 
to  indulge  in  a  long  and  sorrowful  parting.  The 
trunks  were  standing  already  corded  in  the  hall ;  the 
little  traveling-basket  was  filled  with  home-baked 
luxuries  for  the  way-side  lunch ;  and  Mary  was  soon 
arrayed  in  her  plain  merino  dress  and  little  straw 
bonnet.  There  are  some  persons  who  receive  what- 
ever air  of  fashioB  and  refinement  they  may  have 
from  their  dress;  others  who  impart  to  the  coarsest 
material  a  grace  that  the  most  reekerehi  costume 
faihi  to  give.  Our  heroine  was  one  of  the  last— and 
never  was  Chestnut  street  belle  more  beautiful  than 
our  simple  country  lassie,  as  she  stood  with  her 
mother's  arm  twined  about  her  wakt,  receiving  her 
parting  counsel. 

The  hiBt  words  were  said-^James,  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  had  kissed  her  again  and  again,  reproaching 
himself  constantly  for  his  selfishness  in  consenting 
that  she  should  go.  The  children,  forgetting  their 
teara  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  ran  with  haste 
to  announce  that  the  stage  was  just  coming  over  the 
hill.  Yes,  it  was  standing  before  the  garden-gate— 
the  trunks  were  lifted  from  the  door-stone — ^the  clat- 
tering steps  fell  at  her  feet— a  moment  more  and 
Mary  was  whirled  away  from  her  quiet  home,  with 
her  father's  counsel,  and  her  mother's  earnest  ^*  God 
bless  you,  and  keep  you,  my  child!"  ringing  in 
her  ears. 

It  wae  quite  dark  ere  the  second  day's  weary 
journey  was  at  an  end.  Mary  could  scarce  believe 
it  possible  that  she  had,  indeed,  arrived  in  the  great 
city,  until  the  confused  tumult  that  rose  everywhere 
around — the  endless  lines  of  glittering  lamps  that 
stretched  far  away  in  the  darlmess,  and  the  rough 
jolting  of  the  ooach  over  the  hard  pavements,  told  too 
plainly  that  she  was  in  a  new  world,  surrounded  by  a 
neworder  of  things.  Aathey  drove  rapidly  through  the 
crowded  streets,  she  caught  a  ^ance  at  the  brilliantly 
lighted  stores,  and  the  many  gayly-dressed  people 
that  thronged  them.  Again  the  scene  changed,  and 
she  looked  upon  the  dark-brick  walls  that  loomed  up 
before  her,  and  knew  that  in  one  of  those  buildings 
she  was  destined  to  pass  many  sad  and  solitary  days. 
How  prison-like  they  seemed !  Her  heart  sunk  within 
her  as  she  gazed;  the  lights— ^e  confusion  be- 
wildered her  already  wearied  brain ;  and  as  she  sunk 
back  into  the  corner  of  the  coach,  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
been  once  more  in  her  still,  pleasant  home.  The 
feeling  of  utter  desolation  and  loneliness  overcame 
completely,  for  the  time,  her  fiim  and  buoyant  spirit. 

She  was  roused  from  her  gloomy  reverie  as  the 
stage  stopped  belbre  the  door  of  a  small  but  very 
comfortable  dwelling,  at  some  distance  from  the 
principal  thoroughfares.  This  was  the  residence  of 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Jones,  to  whom  she  had  a  letter,  and 
who  was  expecting  her  arrival.  She  met  Mary 
upon  the  step  with  a  pleasant  smile  of  welcome,  not 
at  all  as  if  she  had  been  a  stranger;  and  her  husband 
assisted  the  coachman  to  remove  the  various  pack- 
ages to  a  neat  little  room  into  which  Mary  was 
ushered  by  her  kind  hostess,  Mrs.  Hall.    She  was 
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very  like  her  sister,  but  older  and  graver.  Mary's 
heart  yearned  toward  her  from  the  moment  of  kindly 
greeting ;  and  when  they  entered  the  cheerful  parlor 
together,  the  young  guest  was  almost  happy  oncre 
more.  The  children  of  the  family,  two  noisy  little 
rogues,  who  were  very  proud  of  a  baby  sister,  came 
for  a  kiss,  ere  they  leA  the  room  for  the  night ;  and 
then,  with  Mrs.  Hall's  piano,  and  her  husband's 
pleasant  conversation,  Mary  forgot  her  timidity  and 
her  sadness  as  the  evening  wore  away. 

"  Mr.  Hall  will  go  with  you  to-morrow  to  the 
scene  of  your  new  life,"  said  her  hostess,  as  she  bade 
her  young  charge  good-night.  **  We  have  arranged 
every  thing,  and  I  trust  you  may  be  happy,  even 
though  away  from  your  friends.  We  must  try  to 
make  a  new  home  for  you." 

Mary  "  blessed  her  unaware"  for  her  kindness  to 
a  stranger;  and  though  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
those  she  loved,  felt  contented  and  cheerful,  and 
soon  fell  asleep  to  dream  that  she  was  once  more  by 
her  mother's  side. 

Again  that  feeling  o(  desolation  returned,  when, 
upon  the  morrow,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Mr.  Hall, 
she  passed  through  the  crowded  streets,  and  shrank 
back  as  the  passing  multitude  jostled  against  each 
other.  It  seemed  as  if  every  one  gazed  curiously 
at  her,  yet,  perchance,  not  one  amid  the  throng  heeded 
the  timid  little  stranger.  She  was  first  conducted  to 
the  house  they  had  chosen  for  her  boarding-place, 
and  though  the  lady  at  its  head  received  her  kindly, 
she  felt  more  lonely  than  ever,  as  she  passed  through 
the  long  halls,  and  was  regarded  with  looks  of  curiosity 
by  the  groups  of  young  girls  who  were  just  leaving 
the  house  to  enter  upon  their  daily  tasks.  They  were 
laughing  and  chatting  gayly  with  each  other;  and 
poor  Mary  wondered  if  she  should  ever  feel  as  care- 
less and  happy  as  they  seemed  to  be. 

Then  they  turned  toward  the  **  corporation,'*  or  fac- 
tory, in  which  a  place  had  been  engaged  for  her. 
Oh,  how  endless  seemed  those  long,  noisy  rooms; 
how  weary  she  grew  of  new  faces,  and  the  strange 
din  that  rose  up  from  the  city.  "I  never  shall 
endure  this,"  thought  the  poor  girl.  "  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  learn  my  work.  How  can  they  go  about 
so  careless  and  unconcerned,  performing  their  duties, 
as  it  were,  mechanically,  without  thought  or  annoy- 
ance. But  for  poor  Jamie  I  would  return  to-morrow ;" 
and  with  the  thought  of  her  brother  came  new  hope, 
new  energy— and  she  resolved  to  enter  upon  her  task 
boldly,  and  without  regret. 

Yet  for  many  days,  even  weeks,  much  of  her  time 
was  spent  in  sadness,  struggle  as  she  would  against 
the  feeling.  The  girls  with  whom  she  was  called 
daily  to  associate,  were,  most  of  them,  kind  and  good 
tempered:  and  though  her  instructors  did  laugh  a  little 
at  her  awkwardness  at  first,  she  had  entered  so  reso- 


lutely upon  her  new  tasks  that  they  soon  becuM 
comparatively  easy  to  her;  and  she  was  so  iad^ 
fatigable  and  industrious,  that  her  earnings,  after  • 
time,  became  more  even  than  she  had  hoped  for. 

Still  she  was  often  weary,  and  almost  tempted  to 
despond.  The  confinement  and  the  noise  was » 
new  to  her,  that  at  first  her  health  partially  gave 
way,  and  for  several  weeks  she  feared  that  afler  al! 
she  would  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  free  mouituB- 
air  of  her  country  home.  At  sudi  times  ebe  wee 
wearily  to  her  labors,  and  often  might  have  mtered 
Miss  Barret's  "  Moan  of  the  Children,"  as  she  presed 
her  hands  upon  her  throbbing  temples. 


"AH  day 
Their 


the  wheels  are  drooiog,  tomiiif , 


comes  in  oar  faces. 
Till  oar  hearts  tarn,  and  oor  heads  with  polaei  boniif . 

And  the  walls  tarn  in  their  places  * 
Tarns  the  sky  In  the  high  window,  blank  and  reeling  ; 

Turns  the  loiiff  light  Uiat  droopeth  down  the  wall; 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling— 

All  are  turning  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 
All  day  long  the  iron  wheels  are  droning, 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 
*  Oh,  ye  wheels,'  (breaking  off  in  a  mad  moaning) 

Stop !  be  sUenl  for  to-day  !*  '* 

Then,  when  despondency  was  fast  crtehiog  bn 
spirit,  there  would,  perhaps,  come  a  long  hopefol 
letter  from  her  brother,  who  was  studying  alioast 
night  and  day,  and  a  new  ambition  would  rise  in  ber 
heart,  a  fresh  strength  animate  her,  imtil  at  last,  io 
the  daily  performance  of  her  duties,  in  thebowiedge 
of  the  happiness  she  was  thus  enabled  to  confer 
upon  others,  her  mind  became  calm  and  coolented. 
and  her  health  fully  restored. 

Thus  passed  the  first  year  of  her  absence  from 
home.  She  had  become  accustomed  to  the  hubits 
and  manners  of  those  around  her  ;  and  though  lone 
of  the  girls  called  her  a  little  Methods!,  and  sneerRJ 
at  her  plain  economical  dress,  even  declaring  she 
was  parsimonious,  because  they  knew  that  she  rigidiy 
limited  her  expenses  to  a  very  small  portion  o(  her 
earnings,  there  were  others  among  her  assodites 
who  fully  appreciated  the  generous  eelf-sacrificiaf 
spirit  which  animated  her,  and  loved  her  for  the 
gentleness  and  purity,  which  all  noticed,  pervaded 
her  every  thought  and  act. 

Then,  too,  Mrs.  Hall  was  ever  her  steadfast friead. 
One  evening  in  every  week  was  spent  in  that  happy 
family  circle;  and  there  she  often  met  refined  and 
agreeable  society,  from  which  she  insensibly  took  t 
tone  of  mind  and  manner,  that  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  her  companions.  Mrs.  Hall  directed  her 
reading,  and  furnished  many  books  Mary  herself  was 
unable  to  procure.  Thus  month  after  month  slipped 
by,  and  our  heroine  had  almost  forgotten  she  wv 
among  strangers,  until  she  began  to  look  forward  lo 
a  coming  meeting  with  those  she  loved  in  her  own 
dear  home. 

[To  be  eoneluded  in  our  nixt 


REVOLUTION. 

*<  Anger  is  madneae,"  said  the  sage  of  old ;  I  Change,  to  b«  Ueased,  must  be  calm  and  clear, 

And  »t  is  with  nations  as  it  ia  with  man,  |  Thoughtful  and  pure,  ainleaa,  and  soond  of  mind ; 

Their  atorros  of  poaaion  scatter  ilia  untold—  I  Else  power  unchained  and  change  are  thingi  of  fear- 
Thus  n  is,  and  has  bMn,  since  the  world  began.  •  Ut  not  the  struggling  to  this  truth  be  bliiid.-Af  ia« 
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FAIR    MARGARET. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


n  WILLIAM  H.  C.  H0«1I 


Old  yewB  in  the  chorcli-ytTd  are  cnunbled  to  dust 
Deep  ahade  on  her  grayo-moond  once  flinging ; 

Bat  oral  tradition,  Btill  true  to  its  trust, 
Her  name  by  the  hearth-stone  is  singing ; 

For  never  endirined  by  the  bard  in  his  lay 

Was  a  being  more  lorely  than  BCargaret  Gray. 

Her  father,  a  faithful  old  tenant,  had  died 

On  lands  of  Sir  Thomas  the  Seer— 
And  the  child  who  had  sprung  like  a  flower  by  his  side, 

Sole  mourner,  had  followed  his  bier ; 
Bat  Ercildonn's  knight  to  the  orphan  was  kind, 
And  watched  like  a  parani  the  growth  of  her  mind. 

t^t  wizBzd  knew  well  that  her  eye  was  endowed 

With  sight  mortal  vision  surpassing— 
Now  piercing  the  heart  of  Oblivion's  cloud, 

The  Fast,  in  its  deptlis,  clearly  glassing ; 
Jaoa  lendhig  glaaee  through  that  oartain  of  dread 
Mind  which  the  realm  of  the  Fntnre  lies  spread. 

He  gave  her  a  key  to  decipher  dim  scrolls, 

With  characters  wild,  scribbled  over ; 
And  taught  her  dark  words  that  would  summon  back  souls 

Of  the  dead  round  the  living  to  hover ; 
Or  oped,  high  disoonrae  with  his  pupil  to  hold, 
Old  books  of  enchantment  with  elaspa  at  bright  gold. 

The  elf  queen  had  met  her  in  green,  haunted  dells 

When  stars  in  the  zenith  were  twinkling. 
And  time  kept  the  tiflunp  of  her  palAry  to  bells, 

At  her  bridle  rein  merrily  tinkling : 
B7  Huntley  Bom  oft,  in  the  gloaming,  she  stioUed 
Weird  shapes,  tl^  were  not  of  this  earth,  to  behold. 

One  eve  came  true  Thomas  to  Margaret's  bower, 

In  this  wise  the  maiden  addressing — 
"  No  more  will  I  viaible  be  from  this  hour. 

Save  to  those  sight  unearthly  possessing ; 
Bat  when  I  am  seen  at  feast,  funeral  or  fair 
Let  the  mortal  who  makes  revelation  beware !" 

Long  years  came  and  passed,  and  the  Rhymer's  dread  seat 

Was  vacant  the  Eildon  Tree  under, 
And  oft  would  old  friends  by  the  ingle-side  meet. 

And  talk  of  his  absence  in  wonder : 
Some  thought  that,  afar  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 
He  had  died  in  aome  lone  Highland  forest  or  glen : 

Bat  others  believed  that  in  bright  fairy  land 

The  mighty  magician  was  living— 
That  newness  of  life  to  worn  heart  and  weak  hand. 

Soft  wimb  and  pore  waters  were  giving ; 


That  baek  to  the  region  of  heather  and  pine 
Would  he  come  unimpaired  by  oU  age  or  decUne. 

Astir  was  all  Scotland !  from  moimtain  and  moor, 

With  banner  folds  streaming  in  air. 
Proud  lord  and  retainer,  the  wealthy  and  poor, 

Thronged  forth  in  their  plaids  \o  the  fair ; 
Steeds,  pricked  by  their  riders,  loud  clattering  made. 
And,  cheered  by  his  clansmen,  the  bag-piper  played. 

Gay  lassies  with  snoods  from  the  border  and  hills 

In  holyday  garb  hurried  thither. 
With  eyes  like  the  crystal  of  rook-efaaded  rills, 

And  cheeks  like  the  belhi  of  the  heather  ,• 
Bat  fairest  of  all,  in  that  goodly  army, 
Was  the  Lily  of  BemersidO)  Margaret  Gray. 

While  Ayr  with  a  gathering  host  overflowed, 

She  marked  with  a  look  of  delight 
A  white-bearded  horseman  who  gallantly  rode 

On  a  mettlesome  steed  black  as  night. 
And  cried,  forcing  wildly  her  way  through  the  throng, 
"  Oh!  masur,  thp pupil  hath mourmdfar  thu  limgi** 

Then,  checking  his  courser,  the  brow  of  the  seer 
Grew  dark,  through  iu  locks  long  and  frosted. 

And  making  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  draw  near. 
Thus  the  lovely  offender  accosted— 

"  By  which  of  thine  eyes  vras  thy  master  descried?" 

"  With  my  left  I  behold  thee !»  the  damsel  replied 

One  moment  he  gazed  on  the  beautiful  face, 

In  fondnem  upturned  to  his  own, 
As  if  anger  at  length  to  relenting  gave  place, 

Then  fixed  grew  his  visage  like  stone  :— 
On  the  violet  lid  his  cold  finger  he  hud, 
And  extinguished  forever  the  sight  of  the  maid. 


NOTE. 

I  am  indebted  to  Hugh  Cameron,  Esquire,  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  for  this  strange  and  strikingly  beautiful  legend.  Mr. 
C.  informs  me  that  It  has  long  formed  a  pan  of  the  fire-side 
lore  of  his  own  clan ;  and,  from  a  remote  period,  has  lived 
in  the  memory  of  Scotland's  peasantry. 

He  expressed  surprise  that  men  of  antiquarian  taste,  in 
compiling  border  ballads,  and  tales  of  enchantment,  had 
not  given  **  Fair  Margaret"  a  conspicuous  place  in  their 
pages;*  and  at  his  suggestion  I  have  attempted  to  olotha 
the  fanciful  outlines  ol  the  original  in  the  drapery  of  Eng- 
lish verse. 

The  Eildon  tree  referred  to  in  the  poem  was  the  favorite 
seat  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  there  he  gave  utterance 
to  his  prophecies. 
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Tbb  rain-bird  shakes  her  dusty  wings 
And  leaves  the  sunny  strand. 

For  mossy  springs,  and  sweetly  sings, 
To  greet  her  native  land. 

The  camel  in  the  desert  heeds 

Where  distant  watera  lay. 
And  onward  speeds,  to  flowery  meads, 

And  fooataias  far  awaj:^ 
25* 


The  freshest  drops  will  Beauty  choose 

To  keep  her  floweret  wet. 
The  purest  dews,  to  save  its  hues— 

Her  gentle  violet. 

So— may  sweet  Grace  our  hearts  renew 

With  waters  from  above, 
80— keep  in  view  what  Mercy  drew 

From  this  deep  well  of  love.         w.  8.  lunntT. 
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Among  the  many  legends  which  the  traveler  fre- 
quently hears,  while  crossing  the  prairies  of  the  Far 
West,  I  remember  one,  which  accounts  in  a  most 
romantic  manner  for  the  origin  of  thunder.  A  sum- 
mer-storm was  sweeping  over  the  land,  and  I  had 
sought  a  temporary  shelter  in  the  lodge  of  a  Sioux 
Indian  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Peters.  Vividly  flashed 
the  lightning,  and  an  occasional  peal  of  thunder 
echoed  through  the  firmament.  While  the  storm  con- 
tinued my  host  and  his  family  paid  but  little  attention 
to  my  comfort,  for  they  were  all  evidently  stricken 
with  terror.  I  endeavored  to  qoell  their  fears,  and 
for  that  purpose  asked  them  a  variety  of  questions 
respecting  their  people,  but  they  only  replied  by  re- 
peating, in  a  dismal  tone,  the  name  of  the  Lone  Buf- 
falo. My  curiosity  was  of  course  excited,  and  it 
may  be  readily  imagined  that  I  did  not  resume  my 
journey  without  obtaining  an  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tic words ;  and  from  him  who  first  uttered  them  in  the 
Sioux  lodge  I  subsequently  obtained  the  following 
legend: 

There  was  a  chief  of  the  Sioux  nation  whose  name 
was  the  Master  Bear.  He  was  famous  as  a  prophet 
and  hunter,  and  was  a  particular  favorite  with  the 
Master  of  Life.  In  an  evil  hour  he  partook  of  the 
white-man's  fire-water,  and  in  a  fighting  broil  unfor- 
tunately took  the  life  of  a  brother  chief.  According 
to  ancient  custom  blood  was  demanded  for  blood,  and 
when  next  the  Master  Bear  went  forth  to  hunt,  he 
was  waylaid,  shot  through  the  heart  with  an  arrow, 
and  his  body  deposited  in  front  of  his  widow's  lodge. 
Bitterly  did  the  woman  bewail  her  misfortune,  now 
mutilating  her  body  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  and 
anon  narrating  to  her  only  son,  a  mere  infant,  the 
prominent  events  of  her  husband's  life.  Night  came, 
and  with  her  child  lashed  upon  her  back,  the  woman 
erected  a  scafibld  on  the  margin  of  a  neighboring 
stream,  and  with  none  to  lend  her  a  helping  hand,  en- 
veloped the  corpse  in  her  more  valuable  robes,  and 
fastened  it  upon  the  scafibld.  She  completed  her  task 
just  as  the  day  was  breaking,  when  she  returned  to 
her  lodge,  and  shutting  herself  therein,  spent  the  three 
following  da}'s  without  tasting  food. 

During  her  retirement  the  widow  bad  a  dream,  in 
which  she  was  visited  by  the  Master  of  Life.  He  en- 
deavored to  console  her  in  her  sorrow,  and  for  the 
reason  that  be  had  loved  her  husband,  promised  to 
make  her  son  a  more  famous  warrior  and  medicine 
roan  than  his  father  had  been.  And  what  was  more 
remarkable,  this  prophecy  was  to  be  realized  within 
the  period  of  a  few  weeks.  She  told  her  story  in  the 
village,  and  was  laughed  at  for  her  credulity. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  village  boys  were 
throwing  the  ball  upon  the  plain,  a  noble  youth  sud- 


denly made  his  appearance  among  the  playere.  aad 
eclipsed  them  all  in  the  bounds  he  made  and  the  wiU 
ness  of  his  shouts.  He  was  a  stranger  to  ail,  bst 
when  the  widow's  dream  was  remembered,  be  w 
recognised  as  her  son,  and  treated  with  respect.  Boi 
the  youth  was  yet  without  a.  name,  for  ha  motkr 
had  told  him  that  he  should  win  one  for  himself  br 
his  individual  prowess. 

Only  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  vdien  it  was  nmorej 
that  a  party  of  Pawnees  had  overtaken  and  destroTMi 
a  Sioux  hunter,  when  it  was  immediately  detenniited 
in  council  that  a  party  of  one  hundred  ^rarriors 
should  start  upon  the  war-path  and  reveage  tk 
i nj  ury.  Another  council  was  held  for  the  porpose  d 
appointing  a  leader,  when  a  young  man  soddeolir  ca- 
tered the  ring  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  leadisg 
the  way.  His  authority  was  angrily  questiooed,  but 
the  stranger  only  replied  by  pointing  to  the  brillmnt 
eagle's  feathers  on  his  head,  and  by  shaking  from  ha 
belt  a  large  number  of  fresh  Pfetwnee  scalps.  Tbej 
remembered  the  stranger  boy,  and  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  stran^fer  man. 

Night  settled  upon  the  prairie  world,  aod  tJie 
Sioux  warriors  started  upon  the  war-path.  Moniii| 
dawned,  and  a  Pftwnee  village  was  in  ashe»,aDd  the 
bodies  of  many  hundred  men,  w^omeo,  and  cbiklrea 
were  left  upon  the  ground  as  food  for.  the  wolf  ind 
vulture.  The  Sioux  warriors  returned  to  their  owa 
encampment,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Dame- 
less  leader  had  taken  more  than  twice  as  many  scalps 
as  his  brother  warriors.  Then  it  was  that  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  arose,  which  was  soon  quieted,  howcTer. 
by  the  news  that  the  Crow  Indians  had  stolen  a  num- 
ber of  horses  and  many  valuable  furs  from  a  Siois 
hunter  as  he  was  returning  from  the  mouDtains. 
Another  warlike  expedition  was  planned,  and  is 
before,  the  nameless  warrior  took  the  lead. 

The  sun  was  near  his  setting,  and  as  the  Sioox 
party  looked  down  upon  a  Crow  village,  which  oc- 
cupied the  centre  of  a  charming  valley,  the  Sioux 
chief  commanded  the  attention  of  his  brave«  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  language : 

'*  I  am  about  to  die,  my  brothers,  and  most  sped 
my  mind.  To  be  fortunate  in  war  is  your  chief  am- 
bition, and  because  I  have  been  successful  yoa  are 
unhappy.  Is  this  right  ?  Have  you  acted  like  meo  ? 
I  despise  you  for  your  meanness,  and  I  intend  to 
prove  to  you  this  night  that  I  am  the  bravest  man  in 
the  nation.  The  task  will  cost  me  my  life,  but  I  m 
anxious  that  my  nature  should  be  changed  and  I  »ba!l 
be  satisfied.  I  intend  to  enter  the  Crow  Tillage 
alone,  but  before  departing,  I  have  one  favor  to  ooo- 
mand.  If  I  succeed  in  destroying  that  village,  and 
lose  my  life,  I  want  you,  when  I  am  dead,  to  cut  ofi 
my  head  and  protect  it  with  care.    Yoa  must  tbea 
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kill  one  of  the  largest  bufikloes  in  the  country  and  cut 
off  his  head.  Tou  must  then  bring  his  body  and  my 
head  together,  and  breathe  upon  them,  ivhen  I  shall 
be  free  to  roam  in  the  Spirit-land  at  all  times,  and 
over  our  great  Prairie-land  wherever  I  please.  And 
when  your  hearts  are  troubled  with  wickedness  re- 
member the  Lone  Bufialo." 

The  attack  upon  the  Crow  village  was  successful, 
but  according  to  his  prophecy  the  Lone  Bufialo 
received  his  death  wound,  and  his  brother, warriors 
remembered  his  parting  request.  The  fate  of  the 
heroes  mother  is  unknown,  but  the  Indians  believe 


that  it  is  she  who  annually  sends  from  the  Spirit-land 
the  warm  winds  of  spring,  which  cover  the  prairiea 
with  grass  for  the  sustenance  of  the  Bufialo  race.  As 
to  the  Lone  Buffalo,  he  is  never  seen  even  by  the 
most  cunning  hunter,  excepting  when  the  moon  is  at 
its  full.  At  such  times  he  is  invariably  alone,  crop- 
ping his  food  in  some  remote  part  of  the  prairies ; 
and  whenever  the  heavens  resound  with  the  moan- 
ings  of  the  thunder,  the  red-man  banishes  from 
his  breast  every  feeling  of  jealousy,  .Tor  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  warning  voice  of  the  Lone 
Bufialot 
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"  And,  oh !  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  hath  parted, 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sanay  day 

Tamed  from  its  door  away  ? 
While  through  its  chambers  wandering,  weary  hearted, 
I  languish  for  thy  voice  which  passed  me  still, 

Even  as  a  singing  rill." 


My  gentle  child— my  own  sweet  May- 
Come  sit  thee  by  my  side. 

Thy  wonted  place  in  by-gone  years. 
Whatever  might  betide. 

Come— I  woold  press  that  cloudless  brow. 
And  gaze  into  thoee  eyes. 

Whose  azure  hue  and  brilliancy 
Seemed  borrowed  from  the  skies. 

Thou  ne'er  hast  known  a  mother's  love. 
Save  what  my  heart  hath  given  ; 

Thy  fair  young  mother— long  years  since- 
Found  rest  in  yonder  Heaven. 

Where  waves  and  dashing  spray  ran  high 
We  took  ihee  from  her  grasp ; 

All  vainly  had  the  Tyrant  striven 
To  rend  that  loving  clasp. 

We  strove  in  vain  life  to  recall, 

And  'neath  the  old  oak's  shade 
We  laid  her  calmly  down  to  rest. 

In  our  own  woodland  glade. 
Gently— the  turf  by  stranger  hands    ' 

Was  o'er  her  bright  head  pressed  ,• 
And  burning  tears  from  stranger  hearts 

Fell  o'er  that  place  of  rest. 

We  took  thee  to  our  hearts  and  home, 

With  blessings  on  thy  head ; 
We  looked  on  thy  blue  eye— and  wept— 

IUnufnb€red  wa$  our  dtad. 
For  parted  from  our  lonely  hearth 

Was  childhood's  sunny  smile ; 
And  hushed  the  household  melody 

That  could  eaeh  oare  beguile. 


Thy  name— we  knew  it  not— and  then 

For  many  a  livelong  day 
We  sought  for  one,  all  beautiful— 

And,  sweetest,  called  thee  May. 
With  thee— came  Spring-time  to  our  home, 

Love's  wealth  of  buds  and  flowers, 
Lingering— till  in  its  fairy  train 

Shone  Summer's  golden  hours. 

How  will  I  miss  thine  own  dear  voice 

In  Summer's  son,  bright  eve ; 
A  blight  will  rest  on  tree  and  flower— 

The  hue  of  things  that  grieve ; 
And  when  the  wintry  hour  hath  come, 

And  'round  the  blazing  hearth 
Shall  cluster  faces  tee  have  loved — 

Lost— lost  thy  joyous  mirth. 

Another  hand  will  twine  those  curls 

That  gleam  so  brightly  now; 
Another  hnrt  will  thrill  to  hear 

From  thet  afliection's  vow ; 
For  I  have  marked  the  rosy  blush 

Steal  o'er  thy  brow  and  cheek. 
When  gentle  words  fell  on  thy  ear. 

Which  only  love  can  speak. 

Tears— tears ! — a  shadow  should  not  rest 

Upon  thy  bridal  day ; 
My  spirit's  murmurings  shall  cease 

And  joy  be  thine,  sweet  Bfay. 
They  come  with  fl'iwers— pure  orange  flowers— 

To  deck  thy  shining  hair ; 
Tonng  bride— go  forth— and  bear  with  thee, 

My  blessing  and  my  prayer. 


CN 
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When  shall  I  see,  when  shall  I  see, 

As  I  have  seen  before, 
The  gathering  erowd  beneath  the  tree, 
With  her  that  I  adore? 
And  happy  hear 
Her  Toice  so  olear, 
Blend  with  my  own. 
In  liquid  tone. 
When  shall  I  see,  when  shall  I  see, 
The  things  I  hold  so  dear  ? 


Zwar  glaenzt  die  sonne  neberall 

Dem  Menschen  in  der  Welt ; 
Doeh  wo  znerst  ihr  goldner  Stiahl 
Ihm  in  das  Ange  faellt? 
Wo  er  als  kind, 
Sanft  and  gelind. 
An  mutter  Hand, 
Sprach  und  empfand, 
Da  ist  allein  sein  Vaterland 
Koennt'  ich's  noch  einmal  seh'nT 
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Sdiih  Kvmaird,    By  tht  Author  of  *<  Tki  Maiden  JmtU.** 

Boston :  E.  LUull  f  Co. 

Fiction  has  exerciMd  an  important  tailnence  over  the 
pablic  from  the  eaxUest  ages  of  the  world.  Nor  la  the  reason 
difficalt  to  determine.  Where  one  man  takes  delight  in  the 
■ttbtleties  of  logic,  ten  derive  pleasure  from  the  indulgence 
of  the  fancy.  The  love  o{  fiction  is  common  to  the  unlet- 
tered savage  as  well  as  to  the  civilized  European,  and  has 
marked  alike  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world.  The 
oldest  surviving  book,  if  we  except  the  narrative  of  BCoses, 
is,  perhaps,  a  fiction — we  mean  the  book  of  Job.  To  reach 
its  date  we  must  go  back  beyond  the  twilight  of  authentic 
history,  far  into  the  gloom  of  the  antique  past,  to  the  very 
earliest  periods  of  the  earth's  existence.  We  must  ascend  to 
the  time  when  the  Assyrian  «npire  was  yet  in  its  youth, 
when  the  patriarchs  still  fed  their  flocks  on  the  hills  of 
l^lestine,  when  the  memory  of  the  visible  presence  of  the 
Almighty  among  men  remained  fresh  in  the  traditions  of 
the  East.  The  beautiful  story  of  Ruth  comes  next,  but 
ages  later  than  its  predecessor.  Then  follows  the  sonorous 
tale  of  Homer,  clanging  with  a  martial  spirit  that  will 
eeho  to  all  time.  Descending  to  more  modem  eras,  we 
reach  the  legends  of  Har^un  El  Reschid ;  the  tales  of  the 
Proven^  troubadours;  the.  romances  of  chivalry;  and 
finally  the  novels  of  this  and  the  past  century.  For  nearly 
four  thousand  years  fiction  has  delighted  and  moulded  man- 
kind. It  has  survived,  too,  when  all  else  has  died.  The 
Chaldean  books  of  astrology  are  loet  to  the  moderns;  but 
the  story  of  the  Idumean  has  reached  us  unimpaired.  The 
lawgivers  of  Judah  are  no  more,  and  the  race  of  Abraham 
wanders  over  the  earth ;  but  the  simple  tale  of  Ruth  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  their  customs,  and  keepa  alive  the 
glory  of  the  past. 

It  will  not  do  to  despise  that  which  is  so  indestructible, 
and  which  everywhere  exercises  such  powerful  influence. 
Pedants  may  scorn  fiction  as  beneath  them,  and  waste  their 
lives  m  composing  dry  treatises  that  will  never  be  read ; 
but  the  wise  man,  instead  of  deriding  this  tremendous 
engine,  will  endeavor  to  bend  it  to  his  purposes;  and 
whether  he  seeks  to  shape  the  tale  that  is  to  be  rehearsed 
on  the  dreamy  banks  of  the  Orontes,  or  to  write  the  novel 
that  will  be  read  by  thousands  in  England  and  America, 
will  labor  so  to  mix  instractlon  with  amusement,  that  his 
pndience  shall  insensibly  become  moulded  to  his  views. 
The  moral  teachers  of  both  ancient  and  modem  times  have 
chosen  the  vehicle  of  fiction  to  inculcate  truth ;  and  even 
inspiration  has  not  scorned  to  employ  it  in  the  service  of 
religion. '  The  most  beautiful  fictions  ever  written  were  the 
parables  of  the  Savior.  But  it  is  also  trae  that  some  of  the 
most  deleterious  books  we  have  are  romances.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  reason  why  fiction  should  be  abandoned  to  bad 
men,  or  proscribed  as  it  is  by  many  wqll-meaning  moral- 
ists. Wesley  said,  with  his  strong  Saxon  sense,  that 
he  did  not  see  why  the  devil  should  have  all  the  good 


Hence,  in  criticising  a  novel,  it  becomes  important  to 
examine  the  tendency  of  the  work.  We  utterly  repudiate 
the  idea  that  a  reviewer  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morality  of  a  book.    We  reject  the  specious  jargon  to  the 


contrary  urged  by  the  George  Sand  school.  A  wmA  siwvLd 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  piece  of  intelleetnal  mela- 
nism, because  if  not,  it  is  injurious.  There  can  be  no  me- 
dium. A  fiction  which  does  not  do  good  does  barm.  There 
never  was  a  romance  written  which  had  not  its  pnipose, 
either  open  or  concealed,  from  that  of  Waverley,  whieh  in- 
culcated loyalty,  to  that  oi  Oliver  Twist,  whieh  teaches  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Sora«  novels  are  avowedly  and  Ia- 
soleatly  vieions ;  such  are  the  Adventures  of  FanblBs  and  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Quality.  Others,  under  the  guue 
of  philanthropy,  sap  every  notion  of  right  and  doty ;  sock 
are  Blartia  the  Fotmdling,  Consnelo,  et  td  omne  genv*.  It  ■ 
the  novels  of  this  last  class  which  are  the  moat  deleterious ; 
for,  with  much  tmth,  they  contain  just  enough  poison  lo 
vitiate  the  whole  mass.  Chemists  tell  us  that  the  sma]]«fi 
atom  of  putrid  matter,  if  applied  to  the  most  gigantic  body^ 
will,  in  time,  infect  the  whole :  juA  so  the  grain  of  sophis- 
try in  Consuelo,  admitting  there  is  no  more,  in  the  end 
destroys  all  that  the  book  contains  of  the  besntifnl  and 
trae.  Said  a  lady  in  conversing  on  this  subject :  **  I  always 
find  that  people  who  read  such  books  remember  ooly  -what 
is  badto  them.**  Her  plain  common  sense  hit  the  oaii  oo 
the  head,  while  transcendental  folly  hammered  all  aroond 
it  in  vain.  We  have  spoken  of  Consuelo  thus  particolarty 
because  it  is  the  best  of  its  class:  and  of  that  encrvatiag 
fiction  we  here  record  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  it  will 
turn  more  than' one  foolish  Hiss  into  a  strolling  actress, 
under  the  insane  and  preposterous  notion  that  it  is  her 


We  do  not  say  that  art  should  be  despised  by  the  novelist ; 
we  only  contend  that  it  should  not  be  polluted.  We  woutd 
have  every  novel  a  work  of  art,  but  the  art  diould  be  em- 
ployed on  noble  subjects,  not  on  indifferent  or  djagracefal 
ones.  If  authors  plead  a  mission  to  write,  it  must  be  to 
write  that  which  will  do  good.  A  Raphael  may  boast  of 
inspiration  when  he  paints  a  Madonna,  but  not  when  his 
brush  stoops  to  a  Cyprian  or  a  Satyr.  The  Pharisees  d[ 
old  prayed  unctuously  in  the  market-places :  so  the  George 
Sands  of  our  day  boast  of  their  superior  insight  into  the 
beautiful  and  trae.  We  doubt  whether  both  are  not  impu- 
dent hypocrites. 

The  novel,  which  has  proved  the  text  to  thes«  remarks, 
belongs  to  a  different,  and,  we  hold,  a  better  achool.  It 
originally  appeared  in  Sharpens  London  Magazine,  and  has 
just  been  republished  by  E.  litteU  ft  Co.  Edith  Kinnaird 
is  a  fiction  which  the  most  artistic  mind  will  feel  delight  ia 
perusing,  yet  one  which  the  humblest  will  understand,  and 
from  which  both  may  derive  improvement.  The  heroine 
is  neither  a  saint  nor  a  fool,  but  a  living  woman ;  her  suf- 
ferings spring  from  her  erroim,  and  are  redeemed  by  her 
repentance :  all  is  natural,  beautiful,  refreshing  and  poble. 
We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  fiction  chart ened  and 
improved. 

Instead  of  rendering  its  readers  diaiatisfied  with  them- 
selves, with  their  lot  in  life,  with  society,  with  every  thing, 
this  novel  makes  them  feel  that  life  is  a  battle,  yet  that 
victory  is  sure  to  reward  all  who  combat  aright— that  after 
the  dust  and  beat  of  the  struggle  tomes  the  repose  of  mtis- 
fiedduty.  Tet  there  is  nothing  didactic  in  the  volume.  Its 
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pon  the  iMait  h  like  that  of  the  dew  of  hesTen, 
lual,  impereepdble.  la  not  this  a  proof  of  its  in- 
it? 

herwl/,  as  an  ideal,  ie  not  more  lovely  than 
aird,  while  the  latter,  in  the  eyes  of  truth,  u 
e  nobler  woman.  We  hope  to  hear  from  the 
n.  Let  lu  have  more  of  snch  novels :  there 
>o  many  of  them.  How  can  noble  and  talented 
3re  good  than  by  famiahing  the  right  kind  of 
It  as  the  old  religions  painters  used  to  limn 
[adonnas,  let  as  now  write  works  of  artistic 
ction. 


J»  Autcbugrapkf.  BoUm:  WUliam  D. 
Co.   ItM^.lAno. 

tie  poUished  wfthia  the  iMt  tea  y«an  have 
t  a  aUr  among  readers  of  aU  elasMS  as  this, 
have  sold  a  vast  anabar  of  their  eheap  r»> 
t  have  here  to  notice  its  appeamnee  in  tlie  oU 
lape,  with  large  type  and  wlitte  paper.  That 
ars  onmismkable  marks  of  power  and  origi- 
be  qaestumed,  and  in  a  limited  raage  of  clia- 
and  description  evtaees  sigaeity  and  skill, 
tions  of  the  novel  are  especially  tnithfnl  and 
eecription  of  the  heroine*!  yoathfol  life— the 
ion  whieh  is  conveyed  of  the  ehikl*s  mind 
I  which  weal  to  modify  her  eharaelar— the 
boarding-school— all  have  a  dislinetnem  of 
lich  approaches  reality  itself.  Bat  when  the 
es  to  deal  with  great  passions,  and  represent 
ters,  we  find  that  ahe  is  ont  of  her  element, 
of  Rochester  is  the  character  of  a  mechani- 
The  anthoress  has  no  living  idea  ot  the  kind 
ittempcs  to  describe.  She  deaires  to  repre* 
man,  made  bad  by  eirenmstaaces,  bat  re* 
aarks  of  a  noble  character,  and  she  fills  his 
'ith  slang,  nmkes  him  impudent  and  lustful, 
y  sense  of  the  word,  without  the  remotest 
ne  chivalrie  low  for  a  woman  means ;  and 
1  aotomaton,  v^tosS  every  motion  reveals 
lot  by  vital  powen  but  by  springs  and  ma- 
mkea  her  pore-minded  heroine  love  and 

?n  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  mo- 
art  of  the  novel.  The  question  resolves 
«tion  of  art,  for  we  hold  diat  truth  of  ro> 
1  morality  of  effect  are  identioai.  Inmioral 
be  introduced  into  a  book,  and  the  effect 
i  reader*a  aaind,  bat  a  character  which  is 
nd  annatnral  ever  prodocee  a  pemicioos 
e  anthoreas  of  Jane  Eyre  has  drawn  in 
natural  cbaiaeter,  and  she  has  done  it  from 

the  inwazd  eondition  of  mind  whieh  im- 
hia  either  springs  from  or  produces.  The 
fierce  appetites  and  Satanic  pride,  his  mis- 
?rjarie«,  his  hard  impudence  and  insulting 
jiowa  only  Terfaally,  so  to  apeak.  The 
cribe  ouch  a  character  ahe  interprets  with 
iiened  by  a  reminiscence  of  Childe  Harold 

The  reaolt  is  a  compound  of  valgar  ras- 
tent  Byronics.  Every  person  who  inter- 
lion  by  a  knowledge  of  what  profligacy 
»ee  that  she  in  absurdly  connecting  certain 
h  she  knows  a  good  deal,  with  certain 
she  knows  nothing.  The  ooaisenem  of 
»vely  oonaisfing  not  so  mach  in  the  vul- 
ter'a  conwcroation  as  the  naiv  description 
eta— his  coodnct  for  three  weeks  before 


his  hiteaded  marriage,  for  instance,  is  also  to  be  laid  partly 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  anthorem  of  what  ruffianism  is,  and 
partly  to  her  ignorance  of  what  love  is.  No  woman  who 
had  ever  truly  loved  could  have  mistaken  so  completely 
the  Rochester  type,  or  could  have  made  her  heroine  love  a 
man  of  proud,  selfish,  ungovernable  appetites,  whieh  no 
sophistry  can  liA  out  of  lust. 

We  accordingly  think  that  if  the  innocent  young  ladies 
of  our  land  lay  a  premium  on  profligacy,  by  marrying  dis- 
sohite  rakes  for  the  honor  of  reforming  them,  d  la  Jane 
Byre,  their  benevolence  will  be  of  questionable  utility  to 
the  world.  There  Is  something  romantic  to  every  inezpe- 
rieneed  female  mind  in  the  Idea  of  pirates  and  debauchees, 
who  hove  sentiment  as  well  as  stoag,  miseries  as  wcU  as 
vices.  Such  gentlemen  their  imoginatiooa  are  apt  to  aot- 
vey  under  the  light  of  the  pkturesqae  famtead  of  under  the 
light  of  conseienoe.  Every  poet  and  novelist  who  addresses 
them  on  this  weak  side  is  sore  of  getting  a  favorable  hear- 
hig.  Byron's  popularity,  as  distinguished  from  his  fhma, 
vras  mainly  owing  to  the  felicity  with  which  he  supplied 
the  current  demand  for  romantic  wiekednem.  The  author- 
em  of  Jane  Byre  is  not  a  Byron,  but  a  talented  woman, 
who,  in  her  own  sphere  of  thought  and  observation,  is  emi- 
nently trustworthy  and  true,  but  out  of  it  hardly  rises 
above  the  conceptions  of  a  boarding-school  Mim  in  her 
teens.  She  appears  to  us  a  Itind  of  strong-minded  old  maid, 
but  with  her  strong-miadednem  greatly  modified  by  the 
presumption  as  well  as  the  sentimentality  of  romantic 

hUflKHIg. 


Nomm  TiMiamtHhm  Dmnkd  No$tH  Jum  CknML  loMr^ 
pairs  TkMdov9  Bom.  fkUoMpkim:  Qto,  8.  Ap- 
pUum. 

In  relation  to  the  character  of  this  version  it  is  acarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  apeak.  It  haa  for  centuries  received 
the  approbation  of  the  wisest  and  the  best ;  and  the  copy 
before  us  seems  to  us,  upon  a  brief  examination,  to  be 
accurate.  The  work  is  admirably  printed,  and  does  credit 
to  the  pnblishen.  We  confen  that  we  believe  that  the 
use  of  this  sacred  work,  in  our  seminaries  and  colleges,  in 
the  lAtin,  is  desiraUe  in  reference  to  every  interest  of 
religion  and  morality.  While  we  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
Theodore  de  Beza's  version  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures is  a  study  of  the  classic  Latin,  we  still  believe  that, 
stamped  as  it  has  been  with  the  approbation  of  centuries,  it 
is,  in  relation  to  all  the  moral  considerations  which  shoul<! 
control  our  direction  of  the  study  of  youth,  worthy  of  all 
acceptance.  The  preface  informs  us  that  several  editions 
were  published  during  the  lifetime  of  Bess,  to  which  he 
made  such  improvemento  as  his  attention  was  directed  to, 
or  as  were  prompted  by  his  familiaxity,  as  Greek  Pro- 
fessor, with  the  original.  Since  1556,  when  it  first  appeared 
at  Geneva,  this  work  has  kept  its  place  in  the  general 
esteem. 

The  propriety  of  the  use  of  this  sacred  volame  in  schools 
haa  been  regarded  as  a  question  by  some  persons;  but  we 
cannot  consider  it  a  subject  of  doubt.  After  a  careful  eon- 
sideration  of  every  objection,  we  cannot  see  a  reason  why 
its  gentle  and  holy  truths  should  not  be  given  to  the  mind 
and  heart  at  the  earliest  period.  There  is  nothing  so  likely 
to  mark  out  the  destiny  of  man  and  woman  for  goodaea 
and  honor,  and  prosperity,  as  the  early  and  earnest  study 
of  the  New  Testament.  Its  Divine  Inspirer  said,  "  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  ;*'  and  one  of  the  great 
evidences  of  its  heavenly  origin,  is  the  fact,  that  while  its 
sublimity  bows  the  haughtiest  intellect  to  humility  and  devo- 
tion, its  simplicity  renders  its  roost  important  teachings  as 
intelligible  to  the  child  as  the  man,  to  the  unlettered  as  to 
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the  philoeopher.    The  work  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
who  desire  to  unite  edocation  with  religion. 

The  Princess,    AMedUjf.    By  Alfred  Ttimyson.    BotUm: 

Wm.  D.  Tieknor  f  Co.  1  vol.  12mo. 

The  racceiB  or  this  poem  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  dis- 
cussion it  has  provokedj  but  its  swift  passage  through  three 
editions.  Taken  altc^ether  we  deem  it  the  most  promising 
of  Tennyson's  productions,  evincing  a  growth  in  his  fine 
powers,  and  a  growth  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  his 
customary  intellectual  intensity,  and  more  than  his  usual 
heartiness  and  sweetness.  As  a  poem  it  is  properly  called 
by  iu  author  a  medley,  the  plan  being  to  bring  the  manners 
and  ideas  of  the  chivalric  period  into  connection  with 
those  of  the  present  day ;  the  hero  being  a  knight  who 
adores  his  mistress,  his  nustress  being  a  lady  who  spurns 
his  suit,  and  carries  to  its  loftiest  absurdities  the  chimera 
of  woman's  righu.  There  is  no  less  fascination  in  the 
general  conduct  of  the  story,  than  truth  in  the  result.  The 
whole  poem  is  bathed  in  beauty,  and  invites  perusal  after 
perusal.  In  Tennyson's  other  poems  the  general  idea  is 
lost  sight  of  in  the  grandeur  or  beauty  of  particnfair  passages. 
In  the  present  we  read  the  poem  through  as  a  whole,  eager 
to  follow  out  the  development  of  the  characters  and  plot, 
and  afterward  return  to  admire  the  excellence  of  single 
images  and  descriptions.  In  characterization  the  Princess 
evinces  an  improvement  on  Tennyson's  manner,  but  still 
we  observe  the  manner.  He  does  not  so  much  paint  as 
engrave ;  the  lines  are  so  fine  that  they  seem  to  melt  into 
each  other,  but  the  result  is  still  not  a  portrait  on  canvas, 
but  an  engraving  on  steel.  His  poetic  power  is  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  fuse  the  elements  of  a  character  iodisso- 
Ittbly  together. 

Tks  Origin,  Progress  and  Conclusion  of  the  Florida  War. 

By  John  T.  Sprague,  Brevet  Captain  JEighth  Regiment 

V.   S.   Infantry,      New   York :   D.   AppleUm   f    Co, 

1  vol.  6vo. 

This  large  volume  seems  to  have  been  a  labor  of  love 
with  its  author.  It  is  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
matter  regarding  a  very  peculiar  contest  in  which  our 
government  vras  engaged;  and  to  the  future  historian 
Captain  Sprague  has  spared  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
research.  The  work  is  well  got  up,  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings,  and  contains  full  accounts  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  war,  the  Indian  chiefs  engaged 
in  it,  and  a  record  of  all  the  officers  and  privates  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  marine  corps,  who  were  killed  in  battle 
or  died  of  disease.  Captain  Sprague  says,  "  the  causes  of 
the  difficulties  in  Florida  must  be  apparent  to  the  minds  of 
careful  and  intelligent  readera;  causes  not  springing  up  in 
a  day,  but  nourished  for  yeara,  aggravated  as  opportunities 
offered  to  enrich  adventurers,  who  had  the  temerity  to 
hazard  the  scalping-knife  and  rifle,  and  were  regardless 
of  individual  rights  or  of  law.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Florida,  at  the  period  referred  to,  was  an  Indian 
border,  the  resort  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  more 
properly  temporary  inhaHtants  of  the  territory  than  citizens, 
who  sought  the  outekirls  of  civilization  to  perpetrate  deeds 
which  would  have  been  promptly  and  severely  punished 
if  committed  within  the  limits  of  a  well  regulated  com- 
munity. .  .  .  They  provoked  the  Indians  to  aggres- 
sions ;  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  ignominiousiy 
fled,  or  sought  employment  in  the  service  of  the  general 
government,  and  clandestinely  contributed  to  its  con- 
tinuance." In  these  few  sentences  we  have  the  philosophy 
of  almost  all  our  Indian  border  ware.  The  criminals  of  a 
community  are  ever  its  most  expensive  curses* 


The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  A  New  EUtan 
With  Nous,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  John  Mafyi. 
Lowell :  D.  Biadby  ^  Co.  2  vols.  8vq, 

Lowell  is  a  manufacturing  city  of  MasBacbiuetts,  i^ 
Manchester  of  America,  and  a  place  where  we  m^si 
expect  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  manufactures  eicqii 
classical  books.  Yet  it  rejoices  in  a  pnblither  v^o  m 
really  done  much  for  good  literature.  If  our  reader*  wf. 
look  at  their  American  editions  of  Faust,  of  Goetbe*?  Or- 
respondence  with  a  Child,  of  Soulhey's  Chronicle  of  the 
Cid,  they  will  find  Mr.  Bixby  on  the  title  page,  and  Lowt.; 
as  the  city  whence  their  treasures  came.  We  hare  jtm 
to  chronicle  another  feat  of  the  same  enterpriiing  pab!i^<T 
—an  edition  of  Milton,  in  two  qileudid  octavos,  pr'mied  a 
large  type  on  the  finest  paper,  after  the  best  and  moet  cc:^ 
plete  London  edition,  illustrated  vnth  foot  notes  of  psnlld 
passages  from  other  poets,  and  ccmstitnting  altogether  \St 
best  American  edition  extant  of  the  soblimest  of  poets,  aai 
having  few  rivals  even  among  the  finest  Englidi  editiost 
The  life  of  the  poet  by  Mitford,  extending  to  about  a  hundred 
pages,  embodies  in  a  clear  style  all  the  facts  which  hm 
been  gathered  by  previous  biographers,  without  repro- 
ducing any  of  their  bigotries.  All  the  lies  regvdis; 
Milton's  character  are  disposed  of  with  summarf  jostirt; 
and  the  man  stands  out  in  all  the  grandeur  of  bis  geiua 
and  his  purity.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Bixby  will  be  sik- 
qnately  remunerated  for  his  enterprise  in  g^iinf  oat  ihs 
splendid  edition.    It  is  an  honor  to  the  American  pres. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secret  try  of  ike  Bead  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts.  Boston :  Dutum  f  Wtei- 
worth.   I  vol. 

We  strongly  advise  our  readera  to  procure  this  4oc3- 
ment,  and  not  be  frightened  from  its  perusal  bjr  the  idea  of 
iu  being  a  legislative  paper.  It  is  written  by  Haraee 
Mann,  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  cause  of  e<>oc8* 
tion  now  living,  a  man  as  distinguished  for  iadnstrj, 
energy,  and  practical  skill,  as  for  eloquence  and  loftioea 
of  purpose.  His  report,  cansidered  aimply  as  a  ooopo- 
aition,  is  written  with  such  splendid  ability,  glows  ihrocg^- 
out  with  so  much  genuine  philanthropy,  and  erincesso 
wide  a  command  of  the  resources  of  expression  aodargV' 
ment,  that,  apart  from  its  importance  as  a  contribuiion  ta 
the  cause  of  education,  it  has  general  merits  of  mini  vA 
style  which  will  recommend  it  to  every  reader  of  taste 
and  feeling.  The  leading  characteristic  of  Mr.  Maan'i 
writings  on  education,  which  lifts  them  altogether  ooi  of 
the  sphere  of  pedants  and  pedagc^es,  is  80ol--a  une, 
earnest,  aspiring  spirit,  on  fire  with  a  love  of  rectitude  u^ 
truth.  This  ^ives  inspiration  even  to  his  narratire  of 
details,  and  hurries  the  reader's  mind  on  with  his  otra, 
through  all  neceanry  facts  and  figures,  directly  to  the 
object.  The  present  report  cannot  but  shame  a  mesa 
spirit  out  of  any  peraon  with  a  spark  of  manliness  io  him. 
We  wish  its  accomplished  author  all  success  in  hii  great 
and  noble  work. 


Aureliany  or  Rome  in  Ae  Third  Century.  By  ITm.  ITorf, 
Author  of  Zenobia  and  Julian.  New  York  :  C.  S.  i>«- 
ds  f  Co. 

This  work  has  been  known  to  the  public  for  ten  jten 
as  "  ProbuSf^*  and  has  now  a  reputation  that  promisei  to 
be  as  enduring  as  it  is  brilliant.  It  manifests  an  iutiimte 
knowledge  of  the  mannera,  customs  and  character  of  i^a 
Romans;  and  conveys  the  most  sacred  traths  throagb  ih« 
medium  of  the  most  elevated  fiction.  It  is  for  sale  at  the 
store  of  the  Applelons ,  in  Philadelphia. 
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[Wrre  AN  KRORAVmO.] 


•pport unity  make  men— and  high  talent 
sfon  or  sphere  of  life  is  valueless  un- 
,)  action.  This  is  Mrikinglj'  exemplified 
•  of  the  person  with  whom  we  now 

I'ker  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Prince 
.  ;and,  in  the  year  1815.  His  family, 
table,  bad  neither  fortune  nor  influence 
vance  his  interests;  and  at  an  early  age 
1  on  the  world,  dependent  for  success 
n  exertions.  Educated  to  no  profes- 
.«,  the  chances  of  his  drawing  a  prise 
of  life  seemed  small  indeed,  yet  it  is 
nan  of  his  grade  in  the  service  has, 
I  men  cement  of  the  Mexican  war, 
i  attention.  Of  the  early  career  of 
ow  little  except  that  in  1840  he  was 
i  of  le*s  than  twenty  men  selected  by 
<im  the  stren^h  of  the  2d  Dragoons, 
i?  g^real  Payhaokee  or  everglades  of 
liis^tory  of  this  expedition  is  peculiar. 
lie  of  Okeechobee  the  might  of  the 
broken,  and  they  took  refuge  in  the 
and  immense  hamacs  which  extend 
pe  Florida  to  the  Suwannee  River, 
all  parties,  they  defied  the  pursuit  of 
yet  frequently  left  their  fastnesses  to 
t  fearful  atrocities.  During  the  win- 
10  they  had  been  peculiarly  bold,  and 
en  to  attack,  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
riy  of  mounted  infantry  which  was 
ung^  and  beautiful  wife  of  an  officer 
ry  to  a  meighboringpoet.  This  party, 
r>n  of  two  or  three  persons,  was  de- 
fame evident  that  no  operations 
;^ood  result  unless  the  Indians  were 
r  o^wn  retreats,  and  treated  as  they 
conducted  the  war.  Col.  Harney, 
timand  of  one  of  the  departments  of 
itely  organized  an  expedition  for  the 


purpose  of  entering  the  great  everglade  south  of  the 
Lake  Okeechobee,  in  which  the  Seminoles  were 
supposed  to  be  in  much  strength.  The  country  in 
which  he  was  about  to  act  seemed  to  be  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  poetic  chaos.  It  was  overgrown  with 
trees  of  immense  size,  of  kind;»  almost  unknown  in 
other  portions  of  the  peninsula,  and  grass  of  great 
highth  and  strength  rose  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  not  unfrequently 
had  a  depth  of  several  feet.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, that  tiiis  w^as  the  general  character  of  the  coun- 
try there  were  often  portages^  or  shoal  and  dry  places, 
over  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  their  boats  by 
main  force.  In  this  kind  of  country  the  Indians  had 
the  manifest  advantage,  being  acquainted  whh 
sinuous  pathway!*,  which,  it  is  said,  enabled  them  to 
thread  all  the  intricacies  of  the  hamac  almost  without 
I  wetting  the  moccason.  The  party  of  Col.  Harney, 
'  however,  were  picked  men,  inured  to  all  the  hard- 
I  ships  of  Indian  warfare,  and  after  several  days  of 
I  hide  and  seek,  surprised  a  party  of  Indians,  among 
whom  was  a  chief  of  distinction.  As  this  identical 
party  had  more  than  once  surrendered  and  broken 
truce,  Colonel  Harney  ordered  all  the  men  to  be 
hung  summarily,  and  took  the  women  with  him  to 
the  nearest  post  as  prisoners.  So  important  was 
this  service  that  the  names  of  all  the  party  were 
mentioned  in  general  orders,  and  the  enlisted  men 
advanced  in  grade.  The  effect  on  the  Indians  was 
great;  large  parties  came  in  and  surrendered,  and 
they  remained  almost  quiet  until  their  last  attempt 
was  crushed  by  Gen.  Worth  in  the  brilliant  affair  of 
Pilaklakaha,  April  17, 1812. 

Previous  to  this  time,  young  Walker  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  his  enlistment,  and  with  some  funds  be  bad 
amas5ed  while  in  the  army,  proceeded  at  once 
to  Texas,  then  embroiled  with  the  abrasions  of  the 
great  Camanche  race  and  the  minor  tribes  strewn 
along  her  northern  firoatier.   He  was  one  of  the  party 
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of  the  famous  Jack  Hays,  when  in  1844  that  leader 
defeated,  with  fifteen  men  armed  with  Colt's  pistols, 
then  novelties  in  the  West,  a  large  force  of  Indians. 
In  this  encounter  Walker  was  wounded  by  a  lance, 
and  left  by  his  adversary  pinned  to  the  ground.  After 
remaining  in  this  position  for  a  long  time,  he  was 
rescued  by  his  companions  when  the  fight  was  over. 

The  disastrous  expedition  commenced  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Somerville,  and  terminated  at 
Mier  by  the  surrender  of  the  whole  party  to  Don 
Pedro  de  Ampudia,  since  become  a  person  of  most 
unenviable  notoriety,  is  well  known.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  members  of  this  foray,  for  it 
scarcely  deserves  another  name,  was  Walker.  He 
distinguished  himself  during  the  long  siege  the 
Texans  maintained  in  the  house  they  had  seized, 
until  forced  for  want  of  provisions  and  ammunition 
to  surrender.  With  the  rest  he  was  marched  to  the 
castle  of  Ferote,  suffering  every  indignity  which 
Mexican  cruelty  and  ingenuity  could  invent.  On 
this  sad  march,  at  Salado,  Walker  performed  per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  his  life.  Wearied 
out  by  cruelty,  the  Texans  resolved  to  escape,  and 
am  this  occasion  Walker  was  the  leader.  The  pri- 
soners were  placed  in  a  strong  stone  building,  at  the 
door  of  which  two  sentinels  were  placed,  while  their 
escort  bivoucked  in  front  of  the  building.  Walker, 
at  a  concerted  signal,  threw  open  the  door,  seized 
and  disarmed  one  of  the  sentinels,  while  a  gallant 
fellow  named  Cameron,  a  Highlander,  was  equally 
successful  with  the  other.  The  unarmed  prisoners 
immediately  rushed  through  the  gateway  and  seized 
the  arms  of  the  Mexican  guard.  No  scheme  was 
ever  more  daringly  planned  or  more  boldly  executed. 
Within  the  course  of  a  moment  the  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  Texans  had  changed  places  with  the  nume- 
rous Mexican  guard.  Outside  of  a  court-yard,  in 
which  the  guard  had  bivoucked,  was  a  strong  cavalry 
force,  which  the  Texans  charged  with  the  bayonet 
and  routed,  and  immediately  resumed  their  march 
back  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

They  deserved  success  and  liberty,  but  ignorant  of 
the  country,  soon  became  lost  in  the  mountains, 
were  overpowered  and  taken  back  to  Salado.  They 
found  Santa  Anna  there,  and  the  Mexican  President 
decimated  the  party. 

The  Texans  in  their  escape  and  conflicts  had  lost 
five  men,  and  Santa  Anna  demanded  the  decimation 
of  the  rest.  A  bowl  was  brought,  and  a  bean  for 
every  man  was  placed  in  it,  every  tenth  bean  being 
bkck.  The  bowl  was  covered,  and  the  whole  party 
were  then  ordered  in  succession  to  take  out  one 
bean.  The  twenty-one  individuals  who  had  chanced 
on  the  black  beans  were  immediately  shot.  This 
was  the  famous  Caravanxa  lottery,  the  mere  mention 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  make  the  bosom  of  every 
Texan  boil  with  indignation,  and  which  is  the  origin 
of  the  intense  hatred  borne  by  all  the  people  of  that 
slate  to  Santa  Anna.  This  worthy  has  during  the 
whole  war  carefully  avoided  the  Texan  Rangers, 
and  had  he  come  in  contact  with  them,  they  would 
doubtless  have  exacted  a  fearful  retribution. 

Walker  with  the  survivors  of  the  party  were  taken 


to  Perote,  whence  he  was  lucky  enough  to  escape, 
and  returned  to  Texas,  into  the  service  of  which  be 
was  at  once  received. 

When  the  Mexican  war  began  Walker  was  tk 
captain  of  a  company  of  Texan  Rangers  stationed 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  immediately  ofSBteA  his  ser 
vices  to  General  Taylor,  who  accepted  them,  aaj 
stationed  him  between  Point  Isabel  and  the  cantoo- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  the  commom- 
cation.  On  the  28th  of  April  he  discovered  thai  \hft 
Mexican  troops  were  in  motion,  and  at  once,  witi 
bis  small  command  of  twenty-five  men,  set  out  is 
report  the  fact  to  the  general.  On  his  way  he  eo- 
countered  the  Mexican  column,  and  it  is  not  us- 
probable  that  with  his  small  party  be  was  in  codUci 
with  one  wing  of  the  force  which  sut^equeoii] 
fought  at  Palo  Alto.  The  Texans  were  pursued  u 
Point  Isabel,  on  which  place  they  fell  back,  haruti 
lost  several  men,  but  killed  more  of  the  enemy  thu 
their  own  force  numbered. 

In  spite  of  the  intervening  force  of  the  enenyt 
Walker  determined  to  reach  General  Tayl(v  on  dm 
night,  and  accompanied  but  by  six  of  his  men  set 
out.  Alter  charging  through  a  large  body  of  Mex- 
ican lancers,  bo  reached  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  monisi 
of  the  30th. 

On  the  1st  of  May  Gen.  Taylor  broke  up hs  eunp, 
and  what  followed  is  well  known.  On  the  3^ 
Walker  was  again  employed  in  the  perilous  semc^ 
of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  Fort  Brown,  whici 
was  then  being  bombarded  by  all  the  batteries  of  the 
city  of  Matamoras.  His  reconnoisaace  vns  oae  d 
the  boldest  feats  performed  during  the  var,  tM 
though  May,  who  had  command  of  a  hundred  faon^ 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  him,  presomiag  be  moij 
have  been  captured  returned  to  Gen.  Taylor,  Walln 
again  returned  on  the  4th,  having  accomplished  hk 
duty  alone. 

At  Palo  Alto  and  La  Resaca  Walker  again  di^ 
guished  himself,  and  was  mentioned  by  Gen.  Tayl^ 
in  the  dispatch  with  the  highest  terms  of  commfs^ 
tion.  For  his  distinguished  services,  on  the  orgAi^ 
tion  of  the  Mounted  Rifles,  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  cavalry  in  the  regular  service.  I 

After  sharing  in  ail  the  perils  of  the  war,  Walke 
devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Guerillero^  wfct 
infested  the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capitaU  aaj 
uniformly  maintained  his  high  reputation.  la  ti 
afiair  of  La  Hoya,  Sept.  20,  1847,  he  acted  indep^v 
ently,  and  was  perfectly  successful. 

In  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Lane,  which  termiuM 
so  gallantly  at  Huamantla,  Walker  served  fee  I 
last  time.    The  prize  he  had  proposed  to  himself  iM 
great,  being  nothing  less  than  the  capture  of  Si 
Anna.    Walker   on  this  occasion  commanded 
whole  cavalry  force,  and  led  the  advance, 
charge  into  the  town,  from  the  covering  of  Magi 
is  described  by  old  soldiers  who  saw  it  as  bai4 
been  terrific.    Passing  completely  through  the  loi 
he  pursued  the  enemy's  retreating  artillery.    M 
the  success  was  sure,  Walker  returned,  and  1 
treacherously  shot  from  a  house  on  which  a  v| 
flag  was  hanging.    Within  thirty  minutes  he  dl 
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(ter  a  brilliant  victory,  in  gaining  which  he  had  been 
D  important  actor.  With  a  force  of  one  hundred 
Dd  ninety-five  men  he  had  beaten  and  routed  five 
nndred  picked  lanoers,  and  given  the  tone  to  the 
feats  of  the  day. 

No  man  was  more  regretted  than  Capt  Walker, 
riio  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  every  officer  with 
rfaom  he  had  served.  Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Taylor 
Mh  highly  estimated  his  good  qualities,  and  reposed 
le  greatest  trust  in  him. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  United 
lates,  the  people  were  every  where  loud  in  their 
igrets,  and  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
eroes  of  the  Mexican  war. 
Captain  Walker  had  risen  by  his  own  exertions. 
koQg\&  op  in  a  good  school,  "  the  Light  Dragoons 
f  the  U.  S.,"  his  knowledge  of  tactics,  acquired  in 


Florida,  was  most  useful  to  his  first  service  as  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Texan  Republic.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  having  possessed  every  requisite  for  a 
cavahy  officer— a  quick  perception,  a  keen  eye,  a 
strong  arm,  perfect  control  of  his  horse,  thorough 
knowledge  of  military  combination,  and  the  rarer 
and  more  valuable  faculty  of  winning  the  confidence 
of  his  men.  Had  he  not  been  cut  off  so  untimely  in 
his  chosen  career,  he  could  not  but  have  become  a 
distinguished  general. 

Captain  Walker  died  at  the  age  of  33,  in  sight 
almost  of  the  famous  dungeon  of  Perote,  where  he 
had  long  been  a  prisoner.  There  was  something  like 
retribution  in  the  fact  that  more  than  one  other  Texan, 
who,  like  himself,  had  been  confined  there,  contri- 
buted to  raise  above  its  battlements  the  colors  of  the 
United  States. 


LAMARTINE    TO    MADAME    JORELLE. 

FROM    THE    FRENCH. 


BT  viaotiriA. 


Wait !  offer  thee  the  trihnle  of  ny  nombers  ? 

Thoa  daughter  of  the  East!  whose  uifaiicy 
TIm  warring  desert  winds  rocked  to  its  slombers— 

Doit  thOQ  demand  incense  of  Poesy  t 

Flower  of  Aleppo !  whom  the  Balbnl  choosing 
Would  wander  from  his  worshiped  rose  of  May, 

O'er  thy  fair  chalice  her  remembrance  losing. 
To  laagniah  'mid  thy  leaves  his  moonlight  lay ! 

Bear  odors  to  the  balm  pare  sweets  exhaling  ? 

Hang  on  the  orange  bongh  a  riper  load  ? 
Lend  fires  to  Syria's  East  at  dawn  onTciling  ? 

Psve  with  new  stars*  the  Night's  all-glilterhig  road  ? 

No  yerses  here ! — ^Verse  would  despair  of  raising 
Aught  save  an  image  dark  and  faint  of  thee ; 

Bat  gently  in  yon  basin's  mirror  gazing 
Behold  thyself !    Embodied  Poesy ! 

When  throagh  the  kiosqae's  grated  ogive  straying. 

The  sea-breexe  mingles  with  the  Moka's  fume. 
Where  iofUy  o'er  thy  form  the  moonbeams  playing 

Glance  on  thy  conch,  rich  from  Palmyra's  loom- 
When  on  the  jasmine  tnbe  thy  lip  half  cUmcs, 

Veiled  with  its  golden  threads  in  bright  array. 
While  ruffling  at  thy  breath,  fragrant  with  roses, 

Moramr  the  drops  within  the  Narquit6— 

When  u  winged  perfumes  rise  into  thy  brain. 
In  light  caressing  donds  aroand  thee  wreathing 

All  love's  and  youth's  lost  visions  throng  again, 
An  atmosphere  of  dreams  thy  Uslenen  breathing-^ 

*  The  road  of  heaven,  star-paved.    Paxasisb  Lost 


When  m  thy  tale  the  Arab  steed  forth  starting 
Yields  foaming  to  thy  curb  of  infancy. 

And  that  triumphant  glance  obliquely  darting 
Equals  the  summer-Lightning  of  his  eyo— 

When  thy  Mr  arm,  of  loveliest  symmetry. 
Supports  the  fairer  brow  in  thought  reclining, 

While  gleams  with  diamond  fires  thy  poniard  nigh 
In  quick  refleetion  of  the  torch's  shining->- 

Naught  is  there  in  the  murmured  words  of  feeling, 
Naught  in  the  Poet's  ever  dreaming  brow. 

Naught  in  pure  sighs  from  purest  bosoms  stealing, 
Naught  redolent  of  Poesy  as  thou ! 

With  me  the  age  has  flown  when  Love,  life's  flower, 
Perfumes  the  heart— my  warmest  accents  falter. 

And  beauty  o'er  my  soul  has  lost  her  power — 
Cold  is  the  light  I  kindle  on  her  altar  2 

The  harp  Is  this  chilled  bosom's  only  queen. 
But  how  would  homage  from  its  depths  have  burst 

In  gushing  minstrelsy  at  bright  sixteen, 
If  UUn  these  eyes  had  rested  on  thee  first ! 

How  many  stanzas  had  thy  lover  given 
To  one  sweet  vaporous  wreath  that  lately  graced 

Thy  meditative  lip,  or  how  had  striven 
To  stay  that  form  by  imseen  artist  traced ! 

That  shadow's  vague  enchanting  outline  cast 
On  yonder  wall,  to  arrest  with  poet's  finger 

Thy  beauty'a  mystic  image  fading  fast, 
As  round  thy  form  fond  moonbeams  cease  to  linger ! 


\ 


PHANTOMS    ALL. 

A    PHANTASY. 

IT  MKl.  CAXOLIXK  H.  BUTUEE. 


It  was  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  such  as  stirs  one's 
heart  at  parting  with  a  dear  friend,  that  I  turned  the 
last  page  of  Irving's  most  delightful  visit  to  Abbots- 
ford,  which  he  has  given  us  in  language  so  beautiful 
from  its  simplicity,  so  graphic  in  its  details,  and  so 
heart-deep  in  its  sincerity,  that  with  him  we  our- 
selves seem  to  be  partakers  also  of  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  of  the  immortal  Scott. 

"  Every  night,"  says  Irving,  "I  retired  with  my 
mind  filled  with  delightful  recollections  of  the  day, 
and  every  morning  I  arose  with  the  certainty  of  new 
enjoyment." 

And  so  vividly  has  he  painted  for  the  imagination 
of  his  happy  readers  those  scenes  of  delight,  those 
hours  of  social  interchange  of  two  great  minds,  that 
we  are  admitted  as  it  were  into  free  communion 
with  them.  On  the  banks  of  the  silvery  Tweed  we 
stroll  delighted,  or  pause  to  view  (he  "  gray  waving 
hills,"  made  so  dear  to  all  the  lovers  of  Scott  and 
Burns,  through  the  enchantment  which  romance  and 
poetry  have  thrown  around  them.  We  listen  for 
the  tinkling  chime  of  the  fairy  bells  as  we  pass 
through  the  glen  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  almost  ex- 
pecting to  see  by  our  side,  as  we  muse  on  the  banks 
of  the  goblin  stream,  the  queen  of  the  fairies  on  her 
**  dapple  gray  pony."  Again,  through  the  cloisters  of 
Melrose  Abbey  we  wander  silently  and  in  awe,  al- 
most wishing  that  honest  John  Boyer  would  leave  us 
awhile  unmolested  even  by  the  praises  of  his  master 
the  "  ahirray"  whom  he  considers  "  not  a  bit  proud," 
notwithstanding  he  has  such  ''an  awfu^  knowledge 
o*  history  P*  Or  it  may  be  we  recline  amid  the 
purple  heather  and  listen  to  the  deep  tones  of  the 
great  magician  himself,  as  he  delights  our  ear  with 
some  quaint  tradition  of  the  olden  time,  while  Maida, 
grave  and  dignified  as  becomes  the  rank  he  holds, 
crouches  beside  his  master,  disdaining  to  share  the 
sports  of  Hamlet,  Hector,  "both  mongrel,  puppy, 
whelp  and  hound"  frolicking  so  wantonly  on  the 
bonny  green  knowc  before  us  ! 

But  at  length  the  hour  of  parting  comes.  We  feel 
the  hearty  grasp,  and  hear  the  farewell  words  with 
which  Scott  takes  leave  of  his  American  friend,  and 
as  with  them  our  delusion  wrought  by  the  magic 
pen  of  Irving  vanishes,  we  would  fain  slay  the  en- 
chantment—too bright  to  pass  away  unlamented! 
"  The  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  whereauto  shall  it  be  likened  ? 

I^t  the  calm  child  of  genius,  whose  name  shall  never  die, 

For  that  the  irftoscript  of  his  mind  haih  made  bis  thoughts 
immortal — 

Let  these,  Jet  all,  with  no  faint  praise,  with  no  light  grati- 
tude, confcM 

The  blessings  poured  vpon  the  earth  from,  the  pen  of  a  ready 
wriUrt  » 

Closing  the  volume  which  had  so  enchained  my 
senses,  my  mind,  from  dwelling  upon  the  presence 


of  Scott  himself,  as  introduoed  through  the  tufonsa 
courtesy  of  our  beloved  Irving,  naturally  lonwdti 
the  varied  and  wonderful  productions  of  tktmaste* 
mind,  and  to  the  many  characters  thereby  cnatA, 
seeming  to  hold  a  sacred  place  in  our  thoo^htt  m 
affections,  as  friends  whom  we  had  once  knows  sri 
loved ! 

I  was  suddenly  aroused  from  my  mmiottioDsbfi 
light  tap  on  the  shoulder.  Judge  of  my  astoajshzen 
when  Meg  Merrill  ies  stood  before  me,  ciad  in  ike 
same  wild  gipsy  garb  in  which  she  had  waned  tk 
Laird  of  Ellangowan  on  Ellangowan's  height!  Ii 
her  shriveled  hand  it  would  seem  she  held  the  Tof 
sapling  which  for  the  last  time  she  had  plockedfnn 
the  bonny  woods  which  had  so  long  \niTed  abort 
her  bit  shealing,  until  driven  thence  by  the  tiicc^tA 
and  weak-minded  laird.  With  this  she  again  loadd 
me,  and  in  a  half  inviting,  half  commanding  ton 
said: 

*'  Gang  wi*  me,  leddy,  gang  wi*  me,  and  I  wij 
show  ye  a  bonny  company,  amang  wbilkye'aMi| 
speer  those  ye  *re  thinking  o\"  I 

I  confess  it  was  not  without  some  trcpidatioo  I 
arose  to  follow  my  strange  conductor,  vho,  wixij 
my  hand,  rather  dragged  than  led  me  throaghse^eal 
long  dark  passages,  until  suddenly  emer^g  f^rco 
one  still  more  gloomy  than  the  others,  my  eyes  w«^ 
almost  blinded  with  the  glare  of  light  and  f^x^ 
that  flashed  upon  them. 

"  Gang  in  amang  them  a*,  my  leddy,"  crielMez, 
letting  go  my  hand  and  waving  me  toward  tU  ft 
trance,  "  and  gin  ye  suld  see  bonny  Harry  Bertras^ 
tell  him  there  is  ane  he  kens  o'  will  meet  bun  m 
night  down  by  the  cairn  when  the  clock  strikes  tb 
hour  o*  twal." 

Obeying  her  mandate,  I  now  found  mj-wli  a 
lofty  and  specious  saloon.  From  the  ceiling,  wbx 
was  of  azure  sprinkled  with  golden  stare,  were  jS 
pended  the  most  magnificent  chandeliers,  brilm 
with  a  thousand  waxen  tapers.  Gorgeous  and  \i 
like  tapestry  adorned  the  walls — massive  mirfof>B 
fleeted  on  every  side  the  blaze  of  elegance,  wh^ 
the  furniture,  patterning  the  fashions  of  the  di^^re 
ages  from  the  times  of  the  Crusades  to  that  of  Hij 
beth,  was  of  the  most  choice  and  beautiful  maierj 

But  of  this  I  took  little  note — other  and  '  i 
attractive  metaP'  met  my  eye,  for  around  me 
kings  and  princes— peer  and  peasant— lord? 
ladies— turbaned  infidel  and  helmeted  kniBh'- 
wild  roving  gipsy  and  the  wandering  troube. 
In  short,  I  found  myself  in  the  vwrU  of  ibc  Iran: 
master  of  Abbotsford,  and  surrounded  by  tk^ 
whose  enchanting  company  I  had  oft  been  iotJel 
for  dispelling  many  a  weary  hour  of  sickness 
gloom — ^friends  whom  at  my  bidding  I  couid  at 
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iinunoD  to  mj  preseBce--frieiid8  never 
reli-doing-ZrieadB  never  weighing  down 
•y  their  unkiadneas,  or  chilling  by  their 
ly  heart  throbbed  with  a  delight  before 
and  I  ea^ly  looked  aboul  me,  reoog- 
vtrj  aide  ihoae  dear  familiar  ones  with 
ioroBny  yean,  I  Iwd  been  linked  in  love 
lip. 

group  on  whom  my  eyea  retted  w«re 
iods  from  TuUy-Veolan  aeeompanied  by 

L 

lifnl,  highHMuIed  Fk>ra  was  leaning  on 
the  good  old  Baron  Bradwardine,  while 
Rose  shrunk  almoat  timidly  from  the 
e  noble  bat  ill-fiated  Fergos.  Tbeywere 
-Flora  and  Roae;  but  while  the  former 
ir  beanty  and  her  wit,  the  latter,  in  nn- 
veetaeaa,  atole  at  once  into  oar  heails. 
cn«htWaveriy.  With  <*  ear  polite"  be 
3  somewhat  tedious  coUoquy  of  the  old 
iis  eloquent  eyea,  his  heart  speaking 
,  were  fixed  upon  the  noUe  countenance 
ror. 

km]  folks,"  cried  a  meiry  voice— and 
ppy  face  of  Julk  Mannering  was  be- 
am eent  by  my  honored  father,  the 
reak  up  this  charmed  circle;  and  he 
»ts  to  be  put  under  the  spell  himself, 
ichanting  Toioe  of  Miss  Mclvoi^-one 
i  air,  my  dear  Flora,  is  all  he  asks — 
sombre  Melancholy  leaning  on  his  am, 
iforce  his  own  request." 
mt  Colonel  Mannering,  supporting  the 
Lucy  Bertram,  clad  in  deep  mourning 
proacbed,  and  after  gnoefully  saluting 
liciied  from  Miss  Mclvor  a  song, 
iy  brought  the  harp  of  Flora  from  a 
id  as  he  placed  it  before  her,  whispered 
a  low  tone,  which  for  a  moment 
>row  of  the  maiden,  then  coldly  bow- 
drew  the  instrument  toward  her,  and 
and  spirited  Highland  air,  her  eyes 
rr  bosom  heaving  with  the  exciting 
chosen. 

3 !"  exclaimed  a  voice  f  thought  I 
e  enough,  I  found  the  dear  old  Do- 
cloee  at  my  elbow^his  large,  gray 
ecstasy — his  mouth  open,  and  grasp- 
a  huge  folio,  while  Darie  Gellatly, 
lelis,  stood  mincing  and  grimacing 
w  roiling  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes- 
skirts  of  the  unconscious  pedagogue 
irmounting  the  wig  of  the  Dominie 
>rs  cap,  he  clapped  his  hands,  gayly 
vr,braw  Davie!" 
n^  now  touched  the  harp  to  a  lively 
ily  her  voice  faltered,  the  eloquent 
>r  cheek,  and  her  little  fingers  trem- 
pt  the  harp-strings, 
tight  I,  *'  there  must  be  a  cauae  for 
must  be  near!"  and  in  a  moment 
oun^  soldier  had  joined  the  group. 
ee  commaBdi  of  Meg  Merrillies,  I 


was  striving  to  catch  his  eye,  thst  I  might  do  bar 
bidding,  when  the  gipsy  herself  suddenly  strode  into 
the  circle  and  fixing  her  eyea  upon  Brown,  or  rather 
Bertram,  she  waved  her  long  akinny  arm,  exclaiming, 
"  Tarry  not  here,  Harry  Bertram,  of  Ellangowan ; 
there  'a  a  dark  deed  this  night  to  be  done  amid  the 
caverns  of  Derncleugh,  and  then 

The  dark  shall  be  light, 

And  the  wrong  made  right. 

When  Bertram's  right,  and  Bertram's  nigbl, 

Shall  meet  on  EUa^owan  Height." 

I  now  paased  on  and  found  myself  in  the  vieinity 
of  Old  Mortality  and  Monkbams,  who  were  deeply 
engaged  in  aome  antiquarian  debate—too  much  so  to 
notice  the  shrewd  smile  and  cunning  leer  which  the 
old  Bluegown,  Edie  Ochiltree,  now  and  then  cast  upon 
them. 

**  Hear  til  him,"  he  whispered  to  Sir  Arthur  War- 
dom^— ^<hear  til  him;  the  poor  men's  gone  dean 
gyte  with  his  sazpennies  and  his  old  penny  bodies ! 
odd,  but  it  gais  me  laugh  whiles !" 

Both  Sir  Arthur  and  his  lovely  daughter,  Isabel, 
smiled  at  the  earnestness  of  the  old  man,  and  slip- 
ping some  money  into  his  hand,  the  latter  bade  him 
come  up  to  the  castle  in  the  morning. 

At  this  moment  radiant  in  apiritudU  beauty, 
gtoriouB  Die  Vernon,  like  another  Once  Green- 
wood, swept  past  me,  followed  by  Rashleigh, 
and  half  a  score  of  the  Oabaldistons.  She  was, 
indeed,  a  lovely  creature.  The  dark-green  riding- 
dress  she  wore  fitting  so  perfectly  her  light,  elegant 
figure,  served  bm  to  enhance  the  brilliancy  of  her 
complexion,  blooming  with  health  and  exereise. 
Her  long  black  hair,  free  from  the  little  hat  whteh 
hung  carelessly  upon  her  arm,  fell  around  her  in 
beautiful  profusion,  and  even  the  golden-tipped 
riding-whip  she  held  ao  gracefully  in  her  little  hand, 
seemed  as  a  wand  to  drew  her  worshipen  around  her. 

Turning  suddenly  and  finding  herself  so  dosely 
followed  by  Rashleigh,  her  beautiful  eyes  flashed 
diadainfully,  and  linking  her  arm  within  that  of 
Clara  Mowbray,  who,  with  the  gay  party  from  St. 
Ronan*s  Well,  were  just  entering  the  saloon,  she 
waved  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  forbidding  his  nearer 
approach,  and,  with  the  step  of  a  deer,  she  was  gone. 

An  oath  whistled  through  the  teeth  of  Rashleigh, 
and  his  dark  features  contracted  into  a  terrible  frown. 

"  Hout,  moo— dinna  be  fashed !  Bide  a  bit— bide 
a  bit !  as  my  father,  the  deacon—" 

<'Ah,  Bailie,  are  you  there?"  cried  Rashleigh, 
impatiently;  "why  I  thought  you  were  hanging 
from  the  trees  around  the  cave  of  your  robber  kins-  . 
man,  Rob." 

Ere  the  worthy  Nicol  Jarvie  could  reply  to  this 
uncourteous  address,  the  smiling  Mr.  Winterbloswrn 
approached,  and  in  the  name  of  the  goddeas.  Lady 
Penelope  IVnfeather,  commanded  the  presence  of  the 
angered  Rashleigh  at  the  shrine  of  her  beauty.  This 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  with  all  that 
grace  of  manner  and  eloquence  of  lip  snd  eye,  which 
no  one  knew  better  how  to  assume,  he  followed  to  the 
little  group  of  which  the  Lady  Ftaelope  and  bet 
rival,  Lady  Binka,  farmed  the  attraction.    But  what- 
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ever  may  have  beenihe  gallanl  thiog»  he  wasaaying, 
they  were  soon  ended  in  ihe  bustle  consequent  upon 
the  sudden  rushing  in  of  the  brave  Captain  McTurk, 
followed  by  the  enraged  Meg  Dods,  with  no  less  a 
weapon  in  her  hand  than  a  broom>8tick,  with  which 
she  was  striving  to  belabor  the  shoulders  of  the 
unhappy  McTurk. 

"  Hegh^  sirs  I"  she  cried,  brandishing  it  above  her 
head,  "  I  'U  gar  ye  to  know  ye  're  not  coming  disk- 
ing to  an  honest  woman's  house  setting  folks  by  the 
lugs.  Keep  to  your  ain  whillying  hoitle  here,  ye 
ne'er-do-weel,  or  I'll  mak'  windle-strae  o'  your 
banes— and  what  for  no  ?" 

Happily  for  the  gallant  captain,  Old  Touchwood 
here  interposed,  and  by  dint  of  coaxing  and  threats 
of  joining  himself  to  the  gay  company  at  the  Spring, 
the  irascible  Meg  was  finally  marched  off. 

A  deep  sigh  near  me  caused  me  to  look  around, 
and  there,  as  pure  and  as  lovely  as  the  water-lily 
drooping  from  its  fragile  stem,  sat  poor  Lucy  Ashton. 
And  like  that  beautiful  flower,  the  lily  of  the  wave, 
teemed  the  love  of  that  imhappy  maid : 

"  Quivering  to  the  blast 
Through  every  nerve— vet  rooted  deep  and  fast 
Midst  life's  dark  sea.''  ' 

Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  her  rich  veil  of  golden 
tresses  sweeping  around  her.  At  a  little  distance, 
with  folded  arms  and  bent  brows,  stood  the  Laird  of 
Ravenswood,  yet  unable  to  approach  the  broken- 
hearted girl,  as  her  proud,  unfeeling  mother,  the 
stately  Lady  Ashton,  kept  close  guard  over  her ;  and 
it  made  me  shudder  to  behold,  also,  the  old  hag, 
Ailsie  Grourley,  crouching  down  by  her  bonny  mis- 
tress, and  stroking  the  lily-white  hand  which  hung 
so  listless  at  her  side,  mumbling  the  while  what 
seemed  to  me  must  be  some  incantation  to  the 
Evil  One. 

"  Wae  's  me— wae  's  me !"  exclaimed  that  prince 
of  serving-men,  Caleb  Baldcrstone,  at  this  moment 
presenting  himself  before  his  master ;  "  and  is  your 
honor,  then,  not  ganging  hame  when  Mysie  the 
puir  old  body  's  in  the  dead  thraw !  Hech,  sirs,  but 
iU  awfu'!  Ane  of  the  big  sacks  o'  siller— a'  gowd, 
ye  maun  ken,  which  them  gawky  chieldsand  my  ain 
sell  were  lifting  to  your  honor's  chaumer,  cam  down 
on  her  head !  Eh  !  but  it  gars  me  greet — ah !  wull- 
a-wins,  we  maun  a'  dee  !" 

**  Ah,  she  is  a  bonny  thing,  but  ye  ken  she  is  a 
wee  bit  daft,  puir  lassie!"  cried  Madge  Wildfire, 
smirking  and  bowing,  to  catch  the  eye  of  Jeanie 
Deans,  who,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  betrothed, 
'Reuben  Duller,  stood  gazing  with  tearful  eyes  upon 
that  wreck  of  hope  and  love  exhibited  in  the  person 
of  the  ill-fated  Lucy  of  Lammermoor. 

Bless  that  sweet,  meek  face  of  Jeanie  Deans! 
Many  a  lovelier— many  a  fairer  were  in  that  assem- 
blage, yet  not  one  more  winning  or  truthful.  The 
honest,  pure  heart  shone  from  tboee  mild  blue  eyes; 
one  might  know  *kB  could  make  any  sacrifice  for 
those  she  loved,  and  that  guided  and  guarded  by  her 
own  innocence  and  steadfiut  truth,  neither  crowns 
nor  sceptres  could  daunt  her  from  her  noble  purpose. 


And  there,  too,  was  Effie.  Not  ElBe,  tbe  Lily  d 
St.  Leonards,  such  as  she  was  when  gayly  leoduf 
her  little  flock  on  St.  Leonard's  Craigs — not  Eoe. 
the  poor,  wretched  criminal  of  the  ToUxtoch— bot 
Eflie,  the  rich  and  beautiful  Lady  Staimtoo,  receivicf 
with  all  tlie  ease  and  elegance  of  a  high-born  daaie 
the  homage  of  the  nobles  surrounding  bcr,  of  whoa 
none  shone  more  conspicuous  than  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning. 

With  the  step  and  bearing  of  a  queen  a  noUe  ladr 
now  approached,  and  as,  unattended  by  knight  or 
dame,  she  moved  gracefully  through  the  hrilliAiii 
crowd,  every  eye  was  turned  on  her  with  nHmiriUfm 
Need  I  say  it  was  Rebecca,  the  Jewess. 
A  rich  turban  of  yellow  silk,  looped  at  the  side  b^ 
an  aigrette  of  diamonds,  and  confining  a  beaoiifiL 
ostrich  plume,  was  folded  over  her  polished  brow, 
from  which  her  long,  raven  tresses  floated  in  beau- 
tiful curls  around  her  superb  neck  and  shonlders.  A 
simarre  of  crimson  silk,  studded  with  jewels,  and 
gathered  to  her  slender  waist  by  a  magnificent  gin& 
of  fine  gold,  reached  below  the  hips,  where  it  wi? 
met  by  a  flowing  robe  of  silver  tisane  bordered  witk 
pearls.  In  queenly  dignity  she  was  about  to  pass 
from  the  saloon,  when  the  noble  Richard  oC  the  L\(& 
Heart  stepped  hastily  forward,  and  respectfully  saimed 
her.  He  still  wore  his  sable  armor,  and  with  )uf 
visor  thrown  back,  had  for  some  time  been  negligeBily 
reclining  against  one  of  the  lofty  pillars,  a  careless 
spectator  of  the  scene  around  him.  The  lovelv 
Jewess  paused,  and  with  graceful  ease  replied  to 
tbe  address  of  the  monarch ;  but  at  that  moment  the 
voice  of  Ivanhoe,  speaking  to  Rowena,  fell  on  her 
ear — and  with  a  hurried  reverence  to  Coeur  de  Lion, 
she  glided  from  the  apartment. 

*'  No,  Ivanhoe,"  thought  I,  "  thou  hast  not  dcse 
wisely— beautiful  as  is  the  fair  Rowena,  to  whom  thy 
troth  stands  plighted— ihou  shouldst  have  won  the 
peerless  Rebecca  for  thy  bride." 

I  was  aroused  from  the  revery  into  "Vi^ch  I  had 
unconsciously  fallen  by  a  hoarse  voice  at  my  elbow 
repeating  a  FaUr  Noster^  and  turning  around,  I  be^ 
held  the  jovial  Friar  of  Copmanhurst,  one  hand  grasp- 
ing a  huge  oaken  cudgel,  the  other  swiftly  running 
over  his  rosary. 

Mary  of  Avenel  next  appeared,  and  (or  it  mar 
have  been  fancy)  near  her  floated  the  airy  virion  of 
the  White  Lady. 

There  was  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  too,  and  tbe 
miller's  black-eyed  daughter.  Tbe  voice  of  the 
knight  was  low  and  apparently  his  wordd  were 
tender ;  for  poor  Mysie  Happer,  with  cheeks  like  a 
fresh-blown  rose,  and  sparkling  eyes,  drank  in  with 
her  whole  soul  the  honeyed  accents  of  the  Eupboi^t. 
"  Certes,  O  my  discretion,"  said  he,  "  thou  shalt 
arise  from  thy  never-to-be-Iamented-sufliciently- low- 
liness; thou  Shalt  leave  the  homely  occopatioos  of 
that  rude  boor  unto  whom  it  beseemeih  thee  to  ^re 
the  appellation  of  father,  and  shalt  attain  to  the*all-to- 
be-desired  greatness  of  my  love,  even  as  ihexesplen- 
dent  sun  condescends  to  shine  down  upon  the  earth- 
crawling  beetle." 
I  now  approached  a  deep  embrasure  elevated  one 
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•tep  above  the  level  of  the  apartment,  over  which 
magnificent  hangings  of  crimson  and  gold  swept  to 
the  floor.  Not  for  a  moment  could  I  doubt  who  the 
splendid  being  might  be  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
liitle  group  on  which  my  eyes  now  rested  enraptured. 

The  most  lovely,  the  most  unfortunate  Mary  of 
Scotland  was  before  me,  and,  as  if  spell-bound,  I 
could  not  withdraw  my  gaze.  How  did  all  the  por- 
traiu  my  fancy  had  drawn  fade  in  comparison  with 
the  actual  beautyi  the  indescribable  loveliness  of 
this  peerless  woman.  How  was  it  possible  to  give 
to  fancy  any  thing  so  exquisitely  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful as  the  breathing  form  before  me.  Ask  me  not 
to  depict  the  color  of  her  eyes;  ask  me  not  to  paint 
that  wealth  of  splendid  hair— that  complexion  no 
artist's  skill  could  match — that  mouth  so  eloquent  in 
ils  repose— those  lips— those  teeth.  As  well  attempt 
to  paiHt  the  Mtrain  of  delicious  music  which  reaches 
our  ears  at  midnight,  stealing  over  the  moonlit  wave  ; 
or  10  color  the  fragrance  of  the  new-blown  rose,  or 
of  the  lily  of  the  vale,  when  first  plucked  from  its 
humble  bed.  For  even  thus  did  the  unrivaled  charms 
uf  Mary  of  Scotland  blend  themselves  indescribably 
with  our  enraptured  senses. 

On  a  low  stool  at  the  feet  of  Mary  sat  Catharine 
Seyton,  whose  fair,  round  arm  seemed  as  a  snow- 
wreath  resting  amid  the  rich  folds  of  her  royal  mis- 
ueas'  black  velvet  robe.  Yet  not  so  deeply  absorbed 
was  she  in  devotion  to  her  lady  as  to  prevent  her 
DOW  and  then  casting  a  mischievous  glance  on  Ro- 
land Graeme,  who,  with  the  Douglas,  were  also  in 
attendance  upon  their  unhappy  queen.  Drawn  up 
OQ  one  side  was  the  stately  figure  of  the  Lady  of 
Lochleven,  with  a  scowl  on  her  face,  and  a  bitter 
look  of  hate  fastened  on  the  unfortunate  Mary. 

With  regret  I  at  length  moved  away  from  this 
eochanling  presence,  my  sympathies  to  be  soon  again 
awakened  for  the  gentle  Amy  Robsart,  Countess  of 
Leicester. 

She  was  reclining  on  a  sofa  of  sea-green  velvet, 
•eeded  with  pearls,  bearing  in  its  centre  the  cypher 
of  herself  and  lord,  surmounted  by  a  coronet.  At 
ber  feel  knelt  the  Earl  of  Leicester  with  all  the  out- 
ward semblance  of  a  god.  One  little  band  rested 
confidingly  in  his,  the  other  nestled  amid  the  dark 
locks  clustering  over  his  high  and  polished  brow. 
Ah !  little  did  she  dream  of  guile  in  her  noble  lord ! 
liow  could  she,  when  with  such  looks  of  love  he 
gazed  upon  her— with  such  words  of  love  delighted 
her  trembling  heart. 

The  fawning  villain,  Varney,  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance behind  the  unconscious  Amy,  even  then,  as  it 
■eemed  to  me,  plotting  ber  destruction  wiih  the  old 
arch  hypocrite,  Foster,  with  whom  he  was  holding 
lowand  earnest  conversation.  Tressilian — the  brave, 
good  Tressilian— as  if  sworn  to  protect  the  lovely 
lady,  leaned  on  his  sword  at  her  right  hand,  his  fine 
eyes  bent  with  a  look  of  mingled  admiration  and  pity 
on  her  iogenuous  countenance. 

"The  queen !  the  queen  !— room  for  the  queen!" 
echoed  around.  Hastily  rising  to  his  feet,  and  im- 
printing  a  slight  kiss  on  her  fair  brow,  the  earl  left 
his  lovely  bride,  and  was  the   next  moment   by 


the  side  of  the  haughty  Elizabeth— England's  maiden 
Queen. 

"  Then,  earl,  why  didst  thou  leave  the  beds 

Where  rnses  and  where  lilies  vie. 
To  seeks  prim-rose,  whose  pale  f hades 

Most  sicken  when  those  gauds  are  by  T 

"  But  Leicester  (or  I  much  am  wrong) 

It  is  not  beauty  lures  thy  vows, 
Rather  ambition's  gilded  crown 

Makes  thee  forget  thy  hnmble  spouse. 

"  Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray, 
The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear; 

They  winked  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 
*  Connteas,  prepare— Ihy  end  is  near !'  *> 

"  Thus  sore  and  sad  that  hidy  grieved, 

In  Cumnor  Hall  so  lone  and  drear, 
And  many  a  heanfelt  sigh  she  heaved, 

And  let  fall  many  a  btiter  tear. 

<*  And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared 

In  Cnmnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear. 
Full  many  a  piercing  scream  vnu  heard, 

And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 

'<  The  death-bell  ihrlce  was  heard  to  ring, 

An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call. 
And  thrice  the  raven  flai^>ed  his  wing 

Around  the  towers  of  Comnur  Hall." 

It  was  pleasant  to  turn  from  a  scene  of  such  con- 
fiding love  on  one  part,  and  base  hypocrisy  on  the 
other,  to  look  upon  the  honest  countenance  of  Magnus 
Troil,  who,  with  his  daughters  on  each  arm — ^the 
stately,  dark-eyed  Minna,  and  the  no  less  lovely 
Brenda— were  now  approaching  me.  Behind  fol- 
lowed Noma  of  the  Fitlul-bead,  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  the  Pirate  Cleveland.  As  I  looked  upon 
ber  tall,  majestic  person,  her  countenance,  so  stern 
and  wild,  rendered  more  so,  perhaps,  by  the  singular 
head-dre&s  she  had  assumed,  and  her  long  hair 
streaming  over  her  face  and  shoulder*,  I  could  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  power  she  had  obtained  over 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  and  fishermen 
of  Jarkhuf. 

"Whist!  whist!  Triptolemus !"  quoth  Mistress 
Barbara  Yelloway,  pulling  the  sleeve  of  the  Factor, 
"dinna  be  getting  ower  near  the  hellicat  witch — 
wha  kens  but  she  may  be  asking  for  the  horn  o'  siller, 
man." 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect;  and  the  trem- 
bling Triptolemus  hastily  placed  the  bold  front  of 
Baby  between  him  and  the  object  of  dread. 

Here,  too,  was  Mareshal  Dalgetty— and  nothing 
but  the  respect  due  to  so  much  beauty  as  was  here 
assembled,  I  felt  sure,  could  have  prevented  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  brave  charger,  Gustavus,  also  upon 
the  scene.  He  was  accompanied  by  Ranald  of  the 
Mist.  ^ 

With  her  little  harp  poised  tightly  on  ber  arm, 
sweet  Annot  Lyie  tripped  by  the  side  of  the  moody 
Allan,  striving  by  her  lively  sallies  to  break  (he 
thrall  of  the  dark  fit  which  was  about  to  seize 
upon  him. 

Fair  Alice  Lee,  and  the  brave  old  knight,  Sir 
Harry,  did  not  escape  my  notice— nor  Master  Wild- 
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rake,  or  the  gay  monarch,  Charles,  still  under  the  dis- 
guiae  of  Louis  Kerneguy ;  and  whose  shuffling,  awk- 
ward gait,  and  bushy  red  head,  caused  no  small 
mirth  in  the  assembly,  as  wondering  to  see  one  of  so 
ungainly  an  appearance  in  such  close  attendance 
upon  the  lovely  Alice. 

*'  Old  Noli*'  had  grouped  around  him  in  one  comer 
the  '•  Devil-scaring-lank-legs,"  the  "  Praise-God-bare- 
bones,"  and  the  "  smell-sin-long-noses"  of  the  day ; 
but  not  finding  any  thing  very  attractive  in  that 
godly  company,  I  passed  on  to  where  Isabella  of 
Croye  and  the  gallant  QuentinDurward  were  holding 
earnest  converse — ^not  aware,  unfortunately,  that 
the  snaky  eye  of  the  Bohemian  was  watching  all 
their  movements. 

I  quickly  stepped  aside  as  I  saw  the  miser,  Trap- 
bois,  eagerly  advancing  toward  tbe  Liady  of  Croye, 
his  eyes  gloating  over  the  rich  jewels  which  adorned 
her  person,  and  his  long,  skinny  fingers  seeming 
ready  to  tear  the  coveted  gems  from  her  fair  neck 
and  arms.  Indeed,  but  for  the  pres^ice  of  his  stern 
daughter,  Martha,  I  doubted  whether  he  would  not 
at  least  make  the  attempt. 

'* Father,  come  home!  this  is  no  place  for  you— 
come  home!"  she  said,  in  deep,  slow  tones. 


"  Nay,  daug^bler,  I  would  but  offer  to  aenre  these 
rich  nobles  for  a  small  con-sider-ation ;  let  me  go. 
Martha— let  me  go,  I  say  I"  as  placing  her  powetful 
arm  within  his»  she  drew  him  reluctaatly-  towwd 
the  door. 

Suddenly  a  flonrish  of  warlike  mnaic  swelled 
through  the  lofky  apartment— peal  on  peal  rever- 
berated around— and  while  I  listened  mrilh  awe  to 
notes  so  grand  and  solemn,  the  music  ae  suddenly 
changed  its  character.  Now  only  tbe  dulcet  tones 
of  the  harp  were  heard,  sweet  aa  the  soft  smmer 
shower  when  the  tinkling  rain-drops  merrily'  peU 
the  flowers — strains  so  sweetly  harmonioiis  as  seened 
too  heavenly  for  mortal  touch.  And  as  fainter  and 
fainter,  yet  still  more  sweet,  the  ravishing  melody 
breathed  around,  one  by  one  the  company  glided  om 
silently  and  mournfully— the  tapestried  walls  giado- 
ally  assumed  the  appearanee  of  my  own  little  parlor 
—the  rich  and  tasteful  decorations  vanished  surf 
where  wets  I?  Sealed  in  my  own  comfortable  roek- 
ing-chair,  reclining  in  the  same  attitude  as  when  sg 
suddenly  summoned  forth  by  the  gipsy  carlinc. 
Truly, 

"  There  are  more  things  ia  heaven  and  earth,  Honoior 
Than  aro  dreamt  of  in  jou  philoeophy." 


HOMEWARD    BOUND. 


BT  B.  CITBTISS  Bim,  V.  B.  ■. 


Pom  weary  years  my  feet  had  wandered 

On  many  a  fair  bat  distant  shore ; 
By  Lima's  crnmbling  walls  I M  pondered 

And  gased  upon  the  Andes  hoar. 
The  ocean's  wild  and  restless  billow. 

That  rears  its  crested  head  on  high, 
For  years  had  been  my  couch  and  pillow, 

Until  its  sameness  pained  my  eye. 

Tlie  playmates  of  my  Joyous  childhood, 

With  whom  I  laaghed  the  hours  away. 
And  wandered  through  the  tangled  wildwood 

Till  elose  of  sultry  summer  day ; 
My  aged,  gray,  and  feeble  mother. 

Whom  most  I  longed  to  see  again. 
My  sbters,  ond  my  only  brother, 

Were  o'er  the  wild  and  faithless  main. 

At  length  the  lagging  days  were  numbered. 

That  bound  me  to  a  foreign  shore. 
And  glorious  honM  that  loac  had  slumbered 

Again  their  gilded  plumage  wore ; 
Fond  voices  in  my  ear  were  singing 

The  songs  I  loved  in  boyhood's  day, 
As  in  my  bammoc  slowly  swinging 

I  mused  the  still  night-boors  away. 

And  sylvan  scenes  then  camo  before  me, 

The  bright  green  fields  I  loved  so  well, 
Ere  Soaaow  threw  his  shadow  o'er  me, 

The  streamlet,  monntoin,  wood  and  dell ; 
Tbe  lonely  grave-yard,  sad  aiui  dreary. 

Which  in  the  night  I  passed  with  dread. 
Where,  with  their  sleepless  vigils  weary. 

The  white  stones  watch  abova  the  dead ; 


Were  spread  like  picmred  chart  around  me, 

VThere  Fancy  turned  my  gazing  eye. 
Till  slumber  with  his  fetters  bonnd  me, 

And  damned  eaeh  star  in  monory's  sky. 
Then  eame  bright  dreams— but  all  were  rooted 

When  morning  lit  the  ocean  blue. 
And  I,  awaking,  gayly  shouted, 

"  My  last,  last  night  m  famed  Psbv  !" 

«  Farewell  Pxair  1  thy  shores  are  fading. 

As  swift  we  plough  the  furrowed  atain, 
And  clonds  with  drooping  wings  are  shading 

The  towering  Andes,  wood  and  plam. 
The  passing  breeze,  thus  idly  singing, 

A  sweeter,  dearer  voice  hath  found. 
And  hope  within  my  heart  is  springing. 

Our  white-whiged  bark  is  HoKSWAan  Bomn ! 

•      I 

>Twas  night— at  length  my  feet  were  nearing 

The  home  from  which  they  long  had  strayed ; 
No  star  was  in  the  sky  appearing, 

My  boyhood's  scenes  were  wrapped  in  shade. 
I  paused  beside  the  grave-yard  dreary. 

And  entered  through  its  creaking  gate, 
To  find  if  yet  my  mother,  weary 

Of  this  cold  world,  had  shared  the  fate 

Of  those  who  in  their  gravsa  were  sleeping. 

Bat  oonld  not  find  her  grass-grown  bed. 
Though  msny  a  stranger  stone  was  keepi^ 

Its  patient  watch  above  the  dead. 
Bat  HBBs  was  not  among  them  gleaming, 

And  so  I  turned  with  joy  away. 
For  many  a  night  had  I  been  dreaming 

That  there  she  pale  and  taded  lay ! 


POOR    PENN— . 

A    REAL    REMINISCENCE. 


BT  OUVSE  BOaOJCT. 


*<  I  knew  him,  Horatio ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest ;— moat  excellent  humor." 


SoKK  years  ago,  ere  yet  I  had  reaped  the  harvest 
of  **  oats*'  somewhat  wildly  sown,  I  resided  in  one 
of  our  principal  western  cities,  and,  like  most  juve- 
niles within  sight  of  the  threshold  of  their  majority, 
harbored  a  decided  predilection  for  the  stage.  Not 
a  cocLch  and  fotir,  as  is  sometimes  understood  by  that 
expression,  but  that  still  more  lumbering  vehicle,  the 
theatre,  which  hurries  down  the  rough  road  of  life  a 
load  of  passengers  quite  as  promiscuous  and  impa- 
tient. The  odor  of  the  summer^fields  gave  me  less 
delight  than  that  which  exhaled  from  the  foot-lights; 
and  the  wild  forest-scenes  were  less  enchanting  than 
those  transitory  views  which  honest  John  Leslie 
ni^tly  presented  to  the  audience,  too  often  **  few'*  if 
not.  "  fit."  There  is  something,  too,  in  the  off-hand, 
taking-luck-as- it-comes  sort  of  life  among  actors, 
wimich  to  me  was  especially  attractive ;  and  I  was 
not  long  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  many.  But 
the  memory  of  one  among  the  number  lingers  with 
me  still,  with  more  mingled  feelings  of  pain  and 
pleasure  than  tliat  of  any  other.  Poor  Fenn— ,  I  will 
not  write  his  name  in  full,  lest,  should  he  be  living, 
it  might  meet  his  eye  and  give  bis  good-natured  heart 
a  moment's  discomfort.  To  him  more  than  any  other 
my  nature  warmed,  as  did  his  to  me,  until  we  were 
cemented  in  friendship.  What  pleasant  rambles  of 
summer-afternoons,  after  rehearsal ;  what  delightful 
nigbu  when  the  play  was  done,  what  songs,  recita- 
tions and  professional  anecdotes  were  ours,  no  one 
but  ourselves  can  know.  The  character  he  most 
loved  to  play  was  Crack,  in  the  "  Turnpike  Gate." 
Poor  Penn— !  I  can  see  him  yet—"  Some  gentleman 
has  left  his  beer— another  one  will  drink  it!"  How 
admirably  he  made  that  point !  But  that  is  g6ne  by, 
and  he  may  ere  this  have  made  his  last  point  and 
final  exit.  After  six  months  of  the  closest  intimacy, 
I  suddenly  missed  my  hitherto  daily  companion,  and 
all  inquiries  at  his  boarding-house  and  the  theatre 
proved  fruitless.  For  days  I  frequented  our  old 
hamits,  but  in  vain;  he  had  vanished,  leaving  no 
trace  to  tell  of  the  course  he  had  taken.  I  seemed 
altogether  forsaken— utterly  lost— and  felt  as  if  I 
looked  like  a  pump  without  a  handle— a  cart  with 
but  one  wheel— a  shovel  without  the  tongs— or  the 
second  volume  of  a  novel,  which,  because  somebody 
has  carried  off  the  first,  is  of  no  interest  to  any  one. 
At  last  a  week  went  by,  and  I  sauntered  down  to  the 
ferry,  and  stepping  aboard  the  boat  suffered  myself 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  opposite  shore.  On  the  bank 
stood  the  United  Stales  barracks,  and  gathered  about 
were  groups  of  soldiers,  looking  as  listless  and  un- 
wariikeas  if  they  had  just  joiaed  the  "  peac&-leagne." 


But  their  present  quiet  was  only  like  that  of  a  sum- 
mer sea,  which  would  bear  unharmed  the  slightest 
shallop  that  ever  maiden  put  from  shore,  but  when 
battling  tempests  rise  can  hurl  whole  navies  into 
wreck.  Suddenly  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  figure  at 
a  distance  which  reminded  me  of  my  friend,  I  eagerly 
addressed  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  pointing  out  the 
object  of  my  curiosity,  inquired  who  he  was. 

"  That's  our  sergeant,"  replied  the  man. 

*<  Oh!"  I  ejaculated  in  my  disappointment,  feeling 
assured  that  a  week  would  not  have  raised  Penn — 
to  that  honor,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  green  bank  and 
watched  the  steamboats  as  they  passed  up  and  down 
between  me  and  the  city.  And  as  I  gazed,  many  a 
sad  reflection  and  strange  conjecture  passed  and  re- 
passed along  the  silent  current  of  my  mind.  How 
alone  I  felt !  Even  the  groups  of  soldiers  standing 
about  'were  but  as  so  many  stacks  of  muskets.  My 
eyes  wandered  listlessly  from  object  to  object,  and 
rested  at  last  on  a  pair  of  boots  at  my  side,  such  as 
had  been  moving  about  me  for  the  last  half  hour,  and 
they,  that  is  my  eyes,  not  the  boots,  naturally,  but 
slowly,  followed  up  the  military  stripe  on  the  side  of 
the  pantaloons,  then  took  a  squirrel  leap  to  the  Uncle 
Sam  buttons  on  the  breast  of  the  coat,  and  passed 
leisurely  from  one  to  another  upward,  until  they  lit 
at  last  full  in  the  owner's  face !  That  quizzical  look 
—that  Roman  nose!  There  was  no  mistaking 
Penn—,  Sergeant  Penn — ,  of  the  United  States 
Army !  My  surprise  may  easily  be  imagined.  How- 
ever, a  few  minutes  explained  all. 

Alas !  for  poor  tinman  ity^ 
Its  weakness  and  its  vanity, 
Its  sorrow  and  insanity, 
Alas! 

My  friend  in  an  evil  hour  had  been  led  astray — 
had  imbibed  one  **  cobbler"  too  many  for  his  leather; 
and  like  most  men  in  similar  circumstances,  grew 
profoundly  patriotic,  and  in  a  glorious  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm, enlisted!  His  fine  figure,  with  a  dash  of 
the  theatrical  air,  promoted  him  at  once  to  the  dignity 
of  sergeant ;  and  never  did  soldier  wear  his  honors 
**  thrust  upon  him"  with  a  better  grace  than  did 
Poor  Penn — .  Whether  in  his  sober  moments  he  re- 
gretted the  rash  act,  I  do  not  know;  he  was  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  it  if  he  did.  Taking  me  by  the 
arm,  he  conducted  the  way  to  the  barracks,  and  with 
an  air  of  indescribable  importance,  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained the  whole  infernal  arrangements.  On  the 
first  floor,  which  was  paved  with  brick,  there  was 
an  immense  fire-place,  built  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
great  room,  and  steaming  and  bubbling  over  the  fire 
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hung  a  big  kettle,  capable  of  holding  at  least  thirty 
gallons.  Over  it,  or  rather  beside  it,  stood  the 
soldier*cook,  stirring  the  contents,  which  vns  bean> 
soup,  with  an  iron  ladle.  In  the  room  above  were 
long  rows  of  bunks,  stacks  of  muskets,  with  other 
warlike  implements  and  equipage.  A  number  of 
men  were  lounging  on  the  berths,  some  reading, 
some  boasting,  and  others  telling  long  yams.  There 
was  one  stout,  moon-faced  gentleman  laying  on  his 
broad  back  "spouting"  Shakspeare.  This  indivi- 
dual, to  whom  I  was  introduced,  turned  out  to  be 
Sergeant  Smith,  another  son  of  Thespis,  who  had  left 
the  boards  for  a  more  permanent  engagement,  not 
with  the  enemy,  for  those  were  days  of  peace,  but 
with  that  stern  old  manager,  Uncle  Sam.  Sergeant 
Smith  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  person  in 
his  own  estimation,  on  the  banks,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  captain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  stage  suflbred  a  great  loss  when  he  left  it,  for, 
indeed,  he  told  us  so  himself.  In  a  little  while  the 
call  sounded,  the  roll  was  called,  and  all  hands 
turned  in  to  dinner.  Fenn —  had  provided  me  a  seat 
by  his  side ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  aat 
down  to  soldier  fare.  There  was  a  square  block  of 
bread  at  the  side  of  each  pewter  plate,  a  tin  cup  of 
cold  water,  and  very  soon  a  ladie-foll  of  the  steaming 
bean-eoqp  was  dealt  round  to  each.  It  was  a  plain 
but  a  substantial  dinner.  Poor  Fenn — ,  as  he  helped 
me  to  an  extra  ladle  of  soup,  observed,  with  the 
most  solemn  face  imaginable,  that  the  man  who 
hadn't  dined  with  soldiers  "didn't  know  beans;" 
an  expression  more  apt  than  elegant.  During  the 
space  of  three  months  I  made  weekly  visits  to  the 
barracks,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  my  friend 
Fenn-^,  in  spite  of  his  formidable  rival.  Sergeant 
Smith,  was  fast  rising  in  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
manding officer  and  the  estimation  of  the  men. 
Smith,  too,  was  judicious  enough  to  hide  any  jealousy 
he  might  have  felt,  and  like  a  true  soldier,  imitated 
his  superior,  and  treated  Fenn —  with  marked  dis- 
tinction. 

Such  having  been  the  state  of  afiairs  for  so  long  a 
time,  my  surprise  apd  indignation  may  easily  be 
imagined,  when  upon  calling,  as  usual,  to  see  my 
friend.  Sergeant  Smith,  with  a  most  pompous  air,  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
person  for  whom  I  inquired. 

"  Not  acquainted  with  Fenn—?"  cried  I,  with  the 
most  unbounded  astonishment. 

"No,  sir,"  proudly  replied  the  imperturbable 
sergeant,  assuming  the  strictest  military  attitude, 
looking  like  a  very  stifi*  figure-head,  seeming  as  if 
it  would  crack  his  eyelids  to  wink. 

"  Not  acq—" 

"No,  sir,"  cried  he,  with  great  determination, 
before  I  could  finish  the  word.  "Bo  you  suppose 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  an  unimpeached 
soldier,  capable  of  being  acquainted  with  ^.deserter  .^" 

"A  dsterter!"  echoed  I;  "Fenn—  a  deserter!" 
and  the  truth  flashed  across  my  brain,  writing  that 
terrible  word  in  letters  of  fire,  as  did  the  hand  on  the 
walls  of  Belshazzar.  The  next  moment,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  guard,  who  knew  me,  I  passed  down  into 


the  long  damp  basement  of  the  barracks,  wberethe 
ofienders  were  imprisoned.  At  the  farther  eod, 
among  a  number  of  fellow-culprits,  my  eager  en 
soon  discovered  the  object  of  its  search.  He  ma 
sitting  with  folded  arms,  perched  on  a  carpeoter^ 
bench,  and  with  the  most  wo-begooe  oounteoaooe 
imaginable,  whistling  a  favorite  air,  and  beating  Hm 
against  the  side  of  the  bench  with  his  long,  pen- 
dulous legs.  I  can  hear  the  tone  yet,  "  Nix  my 
Dolly;"  and  who  that  has  ever  seen  "Jack  Skp- 
herd"  has  forgotten  it? 
"  Hallo!"  cried  I,  "  Fenn—,  how  is  this?" 
He  looked  at  me  a  moment  with  surprise,  and 
after  exclaiming,  "How  are  you,  my  boy?"  gtre 
the  bench  a  salutary  kick,  and  whistled  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever  "  Nix  my  Dolly ;"  and  having  gooe 
through  the  stave,  he  turned  to  me  and  exclaimed, 
"  Look  you,  my  boy,  be  chaste  as  snow,  you  shall 
not  escape  calumny— and  to  this  complexion  yon 
may  come  at  last."  Again  he  took  sight  at  the  Uuk 
stone  wall,  whistled,  and  beat  time. 
"  But,  come,"  said  I,  "how  did  you  get  here?'' 
"Get here?"  echoed  he,  "the  easiest  wayistbe 
world!  Sergeant  Fenn—  crossed  the  river  on  a 
three  hours'  leave  of  ahsenoe— took  a  glass  toomasy 
—stayed  over  the  time,  and  hia  friend,  Seigeaai 
Smith,  feeling  anxious  for  Fenn — ^'s  welfiare,  vest 
after  him  and  had  him  arrested  as  a  deserter-aad 
here  he  is!  *Nix  my  Dolly,'  "  etc.  etc.;  and  he 
settled  again  into  his  musical  reverie. 
"  Well,  what  will  be  the  upshot  of  it?"  said  L 
"The  dofpn-shot  of  me,  maybe !"— Nix  myM- 
"at  least,  I  shall  be  shipp^  ofiT  with  these  iioe 
fellows  to  the  west ;  and  if  the  court-martial  happen 
to  sit  on  my  case  after  dinner,  I  may  get  off  with 
merdy  having  my  head  shaved,  and  being  drummed 
out !"  Foot  Fenn—,  at  the  thought  of  this,  kickcii 
the  bench  forioasly,  and  whistled  with  all  the  rigor 
he  could  muster. 
"  When  do  you  go  ?"  asked  I,  eagerly. 
"Next  Sunday,"  he  repUed,  and  added,  "Look 
here,  my  boy,  let  me  bid  you  good-by  now,  for  the 
last  time"— and  he  pressed  my  hand  warmly— "for 
the  last  time,  I  say,  for  it  would  unman  me  to  see 
you  on  that  day,  and  Fenn —  would  fain  be  himself, 
proud  and  unshaken  even  in  his  disgrace.  Tberfr' 
there— go,  my  dear  boy,  let  this  be  the  last  visit  o( 
your  life  to  the  barracks.  God  bless  you !"  and  after 
giving  his  hand  a  hearty  grasp,  I  turned  hurriedly 
away,  to  hkle  my  feeling.  In  passing  the  door  I 
gave  a  hasty  glance  back,  and  saw  Fenn— silting  tf 
before,  his  arms  folded,  his  heels  beating  the  benck, 
but  so  slowly,  that  their  strokes  seemed  like  the  dyiag 
vibrations  of  a  pendulum ;  and  the  whistle  "mi  » 
low  that  it  was  scarcely  audible.  With  a  heavy 
heart  I  passed  away,  much  preferring  to  eckno^' 
ledge  the  acquaintance  of  a  "  deserter"  like  Poor 
Fenn—  than  to  continue  that  of  the  unimpeachable 
Sergeant  Smith.  Another  week  brought  aroood 
the  day  of  my  friend's  departure,  and  I  found  it  v^' 
possible  to  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a  fai*^'' 
look  at  my  old  companion.  Accordingly  I  er^*^ 
the  river,  and  taking  my  station  behind  a  large  tree 
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CD  the  bank  of  the  river,  so  that  I  could  see  Fenn — 
without  letting  him  see  me,  I  awaited  with  melan- 
choly patience  the  moment  when  the  deserters  should 
be  ted  out.  The  steamboat  was  puffing  and  groaning 
at  the  wharf,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  heavy  door 
of  the  guard-room  swung  open ;  there  was  a  sudden 
clanking  of  irons,  and  soon  I  saw  prisoner  after 
prisoner  emerge,  dragging  long  heavy  chains, 
which  were  attached  to  their  ankles.  I  counted 
them  as  they  came  out — counted  a  dozen— but  yet 
DO  Penn— ;  counted  eighteen— nineteen — but  the 
twentieth,  and  last,  proved  to  be  him.  No  language 
can  describe  the  solemn  majesty  with  which  he 
brought  up  the  rear  of  that  dishonored  line.  No 
chain  clanked  as  he  stepped  to  tell  of  his  disgrace ; 
and  the  spectators,  instead  of  suspecting  him  as  being 
a  culprit,  may  easily  have  imagined  him  to  be  one  of 
the  sergeants  who  had  the  rest  in  charge.    This, 


to  me,  was  a  matter  of  much  surprise,  and  turning 
to  an  old  soldier  at  my  side,  I  inquired, 

"What  does  this  mean,  isn't  Peon—  one  of 
them  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  why  does  n't  he  wear  a  chain  like  the  rest  V* 

'<Wear  a  chain,''  said  the  soldier,  <<  you  don't 
know  Penn — ,  Sergeant  Penn —  that  was.  He  wear 
a  chain!  Why,  bless  your  heart,  he  carries  as  heavy 
a  chain  as  any  of  them,  but  he 's  got  it  twisted  around 
his  leg,  under  his  pantaloons,  clear  above  his  knee ! 
He 's  too  proud  to  drag  it— he  'd  die  first !" 

Poor  Penn— !  I  could  have  embraced  him  for  that 
touch  of  pride ;  and  felt  assured  that  whatever  the 
penalty  might  be  which  he  was  doomed  to  suffer, 
that  he  had  "  a  heart  for  any  fate  !"  What  that  fate 
was  I  have  had  no  means  of  knowing,  for  I  have 
never  since  heard  of  poor  Ftonn— . 
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BaiHG  me  the  jtiic«  of  the  honey  fmit, 
The  large  translucent,  amber-haed. 

Bare  grapes  of  southern  isles,  to  suit 
The  luxury  that  fills  my  mood. 

And  bring  me  only  such  as  grew 
Where  rarest  maidens  tent  the  bowers, 

And  only  fed  by  rain  and  dew 
Which  first  bad  bathed  a  bonk  of  flowers. 

They  mast  have  hung  on  wplcj  trees 
In  airs  of  fav  enchanted  vales, 


And  all  night  heard  the  c 
Of  noble-throated  nightingales : 

So  that  the  virtues  which  belong 
To  flowers  may  therein  tasted  be— 

And  that  which  hath  been  thrilled  with  a 
May  give  a  thrill  of  song  to  me. 

For  I  would  wake  that  string  for  thee 
Which  hath  too  long  in  silence  hung. 

And  sweeter  than  all  else  should  be 
The  song  which  in  thy  praise  is  sung. 
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Fae  in  the  ocean  of  the  Night 
There  lyeth  an  Enchanted  Isle, 

Within  a  yeil  of  mellow  light, 
That  blesseth  like  afiection's  smile 

It  tingeth  with  a  rosy  hue 
AH  objects  in  that  country  fair, 

Like  summer  twilight,  when  the  dew 
Is  trembling  in  the  fragrant  air. 

And  there  is  mnaic  evermore, 
Thai  seemeth  sleeping  on  the  breeze. 

Like  sound  of  sweet  bells  from  the  shore 
Lingering  along  the  i 


And  there  are  rivers,  bowers,  and  groves. 
And  fountains  fringed  with  blossomed  weeds. 

And  all  sweet  birds  that  sing  their  loves 
'Mid  stately  flowers  or  tasseled  reeds. 

All  tbat  is  beautiful  of  earth. 

All  that  is  valued,  all  that 's  dear, 
All  that  is  pnre  of  mortal  birth, 

Lives  in  immortal  beauty  here. 

AU  tender  buds  that  ever  grew 
For  OB  on  Hope's  ephemeral  tree, 


All  loves,  all  jo7s,  that  e'er  we  knew, 
Bloom  in  that  country  gloriously. 

There  is  no  parting  there,  no  change, 

No  death,  no  fading,  no  decay ; 
No  hand  is  cold,  no  voice  is  strange. 

No  eye  is  dark — or  turned  away. 

To  us,  who  daily  toil  and  weep, 
How  welcome  is  Night's  starry  smile, 

When  in  the  fairy  barge  of  Sleep 
We  visit  the  Enchanted  Isle. 

AIL  holy  hearts  that  worship  Tnith, 
Though  bleak  their  daily  pathway 

Find  treasure  and  immortal  youth 
In  that  fair  isle  of  happy  dreams. 

But,  if  the  soul  have  dwelt  with  sin, 

It  landeth  on  that  isle  no  more, 
Though  it  would  give  its  life  to  win 

One  glimpse  but  of  the  pleasant  shore. 

Their  joys,  which  have  been  thrown  away, 
Or  stained  with  guilt,  can  bloom  no  more. 

And  o'er  the  night  their  vessels  stray 
Where  pale  shades  weep,  and  surges  roar. 
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I  HAD  a  vision  in  that  snlemn  hoar, 

Last  of  the  year  subUme, 
Whoso  wave  sweeps  downward,  with  its  dying  power 

Rippling  the  shores  of  Time  ! 
On  the  lone  margin  of  that  hoary  sea 

My  spirit  stood  alone, 
Watching  ihe  gleams  of  phantom  History 

Which  through  the  darkness  shone : 

Then,  when  the  bell  of  midnight,  ghostly  hands 

Tolled  for  the  dead  year's  doom, 
1  saw  the  spirits  of  Earth's  ancient  lands 

Stand  up  amid  the  gloom ! 
The  croMmfed  deities,  whoso  reign  began 

In  the  forgotten  Past, 
When  first  the  glad  world  gave  to  sovereign  Man 

Her  empires  green  and  vast ! 

First  queenly  Asia,  from  the  fallen  thronea 

Of  twice  three  thousand  years, 
Came  with  the  wo  a  grieving  goddess  owns 

Who  longs  for  mortal  tears : 
The  dust  of  ruin  to  her  mantle  clung, 

And  dimmed  her  crown  of  gold, 
While  the  majestic  sorrows  of  her  tongne 
From  Tyre  to  Indus  rolled  : 

"  Mourn  with  me,  sistera,  in  my  realm  of  wo. 

Whose  only  glory  streams 
From  its  lost  childhood,  like  the  arlic  glow 

Which  sunless  Winter  dreams ! 
In  the  red  desert  moulders  Babylon, 

And  Ihe  wild  serpent 's  hiss 
Echoes  in  Peira's  palaces  of  s'tono 

And  waste  Persepolis ! 

Oone  are  the  deities  who  rated  enshrined 

In  Elephanla's  caves, 
And  Braiima's  wailings  fill  the  odorous  wind 

That  stirs  Amboyna's  %vaves ! 
The  ancient  gnds  amid  their  temples  fall, 

And  shapes  of  some  near  doom, 
Trembling  and  waving  on  the  Future's  wall. 
More  fearful  make  my  gloom !" 

Then  from  her  seat,  amid  the  palms  embowered 

That  shade  the  Lion-land, 
Swart  Africa  in  dusky  aspect  towered— 

The  fetiers  on  her  hand  ! 
Backward  she  saw,  from  out  her  drear  eclipM, 

The  mighty  Theban  years, 
And  the  deep  anguish  of  her  mournfal  lips 

Interpreted  her  tears. 

**  Wo  for  my  children,  whom  your  gyves  have  bound 

Throngh  centuries  of  toil ; 
The  bitter  wnilirigs  of  whose  bondage  aoimd 

From  many  a  stranger-soU  i 


Leave  me  bat  free,  though  the  eternal  aajid 

Be  all  my  kingdom  now — 
Thongh  the  rude  splendors  of  barbaric  land 

But  mock  my  crownless  brow!** 

There  was  a  sound,  like  sudden  trampeta  bUnvn, 

A  ringing,  as  of  aroif. 
When  EuKOPB  rose,  a  stately  Amazon, 

Stern  in  her  mailM  charms. 
She  brooded  long  beneath  the  weary  bars 

That  chafed  her  soul  of  flame. 
And  like  a  seer,  who  reads  the  awful  staro, 

Her  words  prophetic  came  : 

"  I  hear  new  sounds  along  the  ancient  skora, 

Whose  dull  old  monotone 
Of  tides,  that  broke  on  many  a  system  hoar, 

Wailed  through  the  ages  lone ! 
I  see  a  gleaming,  like  the  crimson  mom 

Beneath  a  stormy  sky. 
And  warning  throes,  my  bosom  long  has  borne. 

Proclaim  the  straggle  nigh ! 

"  The  spirit  of  a  hundred  races  mounts 

To  glorious  life  in  one; 
New  prophet-wands  unseal  the  hidden  founts 

That  leap  to  meet  the  sun  ! 
And  thunder- voices,  answering  Freedom's  prayer, 

In  far-ofl*  echoes  fail. 
As  some  loud  trumpet,  startling  all  the  air, 

Peals  down  an  Alpine  vale !" 

0  radiant-browed,  the  latest  bora  of  Time ! 

How  waned  thy  sisters  old 
Before  the  splendors  of  thine  eye  sublime, 

And  mien,  erect  and  hold ! 
Pure,  as  the  winds  of  thine  own  forests  are, 

Thy  brow  beamed  lofty  cheer. 
And  Day's  bright  oriflnmme,  the  Morning  Star, 

Flashed  on  thy  lifted  spear. 

"  I  bear  no  weight,'*  so  rang  thy  jubilant  tones, 

"  Of  memories  weird  and  vast- 
No  crushing  heritage  of  iron  thrones, 

Bequeathed  by  some  dead  Past ; 
But  mighty  hopes,  that  learned  to  tower  and  aoor. 

From  my  own  hills  of  snow— 
Whose  prophecies  in  wave  and  woodUind  roar. 

When  the  free  tempests  blow  ! 

"  Like  f^ectral  lamps,  that  bom  before  a  tomb, 
The  ancient  lights  expire ; 

1  wave  a  torch,  that  floods  the  lessening  gloom 

With  everlasting  fire! 
Crowned  with  my  constellated  stars,  I  stand 

Beside  the  foaming  sea. 
And  from  the  Future,  wiih  a  victor's  hand 

Claim  empire  for  the  Free !" 
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What  nnlnoky  star  it  wu  ibit  presided  oyer  the 
(iesiioy  of  my  cousin  JehoiaJcim  Johnson  I  am  not 
tstrologer  enough  to  divine.  Certain  only  am  I  that 
it  could  have  been  neither  Satom,  Mercury,  Mars, 
Dor  Venus;  for  he  was  far  from  being  eith^  wise, 
wilty,  warlike,  or  beautiful. 

Cowper  says  every  one  falls  "just  in  the  niche  he 
wu  ordained  to  fill.*'  Cowper  was  mistaken  in  one 
instaoce,  for  Cousin  Jehoiakim  had  no  niche  to  fall 
into,  but  went  wandering  about  the  world,  (our 
world,)  without  any  thing  apparently  to  do,  or  any 
where  apparently  to  slay :  And  just  the  moment  you 
wished  him  safe  in  Botany  Bay,  just  that  very  mo- 
ment was  he  standing  before  you  with  his — ^but  never 
mind  a  description  of  his  face  and  person.  All  can- 
sot  be  handsome;  folks  unfortunately  do  not  make 
ibemseives—and  precisely  the  moment  you  became 
iodifTerent  as  to  his  presence,  or  if— a  verff  rare 
thing— you  wished  it,  that  very  instant  he  was  no 
where  to  be  found. 

<'  Our  world"  was  situated  in  good  old  New  Eng- 
land, around  and  about  Boston ;  and  we, "  our  folks,*' 
were  of  the  better  class  of  farmers,  and  lived  within 
a  day's  ride  of  the  city. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  happier  than  in  that 
free,  green  country,  with  the  broad,  bright  sky  above 
me,  and  the  clear,  heaven-wide  air  around  me;  and 
bird  and  beast  frolicking  in  freedom  and  gladness 
near  and  about  me.  I  loved  them  all,  and  all  their 
various  noises,  even  to  the  unearthly  scream  of  our 
bright,  proud  peacock.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  see  them 
still;  the  world  of  gay-plumaged  birds,  with  their 
sweet,  wild  songs,  the  little  white-faoed  lambs,  the 
wee,  rolf-poiy  pigs,  the  verdant  ducks,  the  soO, 
yellow  goslins,  and  the  dignified  old  cows  stalking 
about  Well  do  I  remember  each  of  their  kind  old 
faces.  There  was  the  spotted  heifer,  with  an  up- 
turned nose,  and  eyes  with  corners  pointing  toward 
the  stars.  If  ever  a  cow  is  admitted  into  heaven  tor 
goodness,  it  will  surely  be  Daisy.  Then  there  was 
the  black  Aldemy,  and  the— but  leaving  beef  reve^ 
nons  a  not  numtons — Cousin  Jehoiakim.  Still  the 
place  of  all  others  to  enjoy  life,  life  unconstrained  by 
city  forms,  life  free,  free  as  heaven's  wind,  is  on  a 
New  England  farm.  My  heart  bounds  within  me 
as  I  look  back  at  the  dear  old  homestead.  Just  there 
it  lies  in  the  bend  of  the  time-worn  road  that  winds 
its  interminable  length  through  dark  elms— the  gothic 
ivy-clad  elms— and  through  black  giant  pines,  and 
the  bright-leaved,  sugar-giying  maple,  and  golden 
fields,  hedged  in  by  ragged  fences,  formed  of  the 
roots  and  sttunps  of  leviathen  treee. 
27 


You  see  that  picket-gate  ?  open  it,  and  a  path  bor- 
dered on  each  side  by  currant  bitfies,  and  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  the  tall  cyrang^,  and  the  ptvple  lilao, 
will  lead  you  through  an  arbor  of  fine  Isabella's  and 
Catawba's  to  the  dear  old  homestead,  now  in  poa- 
session  of  Brother  Dick  and  little  Fannv,  his  bettet 
half. 

I  could  describe  every  nook  of  that  darling  old 
house,  and  every  thing  surrounding  it,  from  its  oUU 
fashioned  chimneys— wherein  the  domestic  swallows 
have  sung  their  little  ones  to  sleep  each  successive 
summer,  time  out  of  mind— to  the  unseemly  nail 
that  projected  its  Judas-point  from  one  of  the  oroiS" 
pieces  of  that  came  little  gale,  and  which  always 
contrived  to  give  a  triangular  tear  to  my  flying  robea 
every  time  they  fluttered  through  that  dear  little 
gate.  Just  imagine  the  happy  moments  I  spent  mi^ 
der  the  great  old  willow  by  the  well,  darning  thoae 
same  triangular  rents.  Still  has  all  thia  nothing  to 
do  with  Cousin  Jehoiakim  Johnson.  You  have 
probably  seen  folks  that  were  often  in  your  way; 
now,  he  was  never  any  where  else.  Always  in  the 
way,  and  always  ungraceful.  He  was  not  ungrace- 
ful for  lack  of  desire  to  please :  bless  his  kind,  ofll- 
cious  heart!  Oh,  no!  Was  there  a  cup  of  coflbe 
to  be  handed,  and  were  there  a  half  dosen  waiters 
ready  to  hand  it,  he  was  sure  to  thrust  fwlh  at  least 
ten  huge  digits,  and  if  he  chanoed  to  get  it  in  his 
grasp,  wo  to  the  colTee !  and  wo  to  the  snow-white 
danusk  table-cloth !  or  worse,  wo  to  one's  "  best 
Sonday-go-to-meetin* "  silk  dress.  Nature  uses 
strange  materials  in  concocting  some  of  her  childreo 
—most  uneouth  was  the  fabric  of  which  she  con* 
structed  Jehoiakim  Johnson. 

Poor  fellow !  he  is  dead  now— peace  to  his  soul. 
Do  you  know  I  fancy  it  lies  hid  in  the  breast  of  my 
dog  Jehu— the  most  ungainly,  the  best-natured  crea- 
ture alive.  My  baby  rides  his  back,  and  pulls  his 
ears.  I  never  heard  him  growl.  Oh  I  he  is  a  jewel 
of  a  dog. 

Poor  Cousin  Jehoiakim !  Among  his  other  plai^ 
santeriet  he  came  near  losing  for  me  a  noble  hus- 
band. Fstienoe,  and  I  will  relate  how  it  came  to 
pass. 

Sister  Anna  and  myself— that  sister  of  mine,  by 
the  vray,  was  a  complete  witch;  all  dimples  and 
fun,  with  blue  eyes  that  darted  here  and  there,  danc- 
ing in  her  head  for  very  gladness ;  with  a  mouth  on 
which  the  bright  red  rose  sat  like  a  queen  on  her 
throne.  Her  words  I  can  liken  to  nothing  but  to  so 
many  little  silver  bells,  ringing  out  into  the  desr  air 
in  joy  and  sweetness.   And  never  have  I  heard  those 
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musical  bells  jingle  one  harsh  or  unharmonious 
sound.  She  is  married  now— poor  thing— and  the 
mother  of  three  "little  curly-headed,  good-for-no- 
thing, mischief-making  monkeys." 

Notwithstanding  her  exceeding  loveliness,  Cousin 
Jehoiakim  preferred  me,  and  actually  offered  me  his 
great  broad  hand,  as  you  shall  see.  She  was  a  per- 
fect Hebe,  while  my  style  of  beauty  was  more  of 
th6— though  to  confess  the  "  righty-dighty"  truth,  as 
little  folks  say,  my  beauty  was  of  that  order  which 
took  the  keenest  of  eyes  to  discover.  There  were  a 
pair,  however,  dark,  and  full  of  soul,  that  dwelt  with 
as  much  delight  on  me  as  though  I  were  Venus 
herself. 

Oh !  those  were  dear,  darling  eyes,  and  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  best,  yes,  the  very  best  speci- 
men of  Nature's  modeling  that  New  England  con- 
tained ;  Nature  wrought  him  from  the  finest  of  her 
day,  after  her  divinest  image,  and  his  parents  named 
him  Edgar  Elliott. 

Sister  Anna  and  myself  had  been  making  our 
usual  Christmas  visit  to  Aunt  Charity,  or  Aunt 
*' Charty,'' as  we  used  to  caU  her,  in  good  old  Yankee 
language.  Aunt  Charity  dwelt  in  Boston;  and  was 
the  wife  of  a  very  excellent  man,  in  very  excellent 
circumstances;  and  the  mother  of  seven  dear,  excel- 
lent boys,  of  whom  Cousin  Jehoiakim  Johnson  was 
not  one. 

How  delightfully  flew  our  days  on  this  particular 
Christmas  visit.  I  felt  myself  in  a  new  world.  A 
world  of  brighter  flowers,  and  brighter  sunshine; 
for,  although  I  was  eighteen,  never  until  then  had  I 
been  any  thing  but  a  wild,  thoughtless,  giddy  child. 
And  then? — the  truth  is  a  new  star  had  burst  upon 
my  horoscope,  bright  and  beautiful,  that  so  bewil- 
dered my  eyes  to  look  upon,  I  was  forced  to  awake 
my  heart  from  its  long  sleep,  to  supply  the  place  of 
eyes.  Steadfast  it  gazed  into  that  bright  star's 
heaven-lighted  depths,  until  I  recognized  it  as  my 
guiding  star — ^my  Destiny! 

Oh,  Lfove!  thou  angel!  thou  devil!  thou  blissful 
madness,  thou  wise  folly!  Thou  that  comest  clad 
in  rainbow  garments,  with  words  more  fall  of  hope 
than  was  the  first  arch  that  spanned  high  heaven, 
stouter  hearts  than  mine  have  been  compelled  to 
own  thee  master.  Prouder  hearts  than  mine  have 
listened  to  the  witcheries  of  thy  satin-smooth  tongue 
until  they  forgot  their  pride.  More  ice-cold  ones 
than  mine  have  been  consumed  in  the  immortal  fire 
thou  buildest — the  heart  thine  altar,  Love,  thou  mo- 
narch of  the  universe ! 

Every  thing  has  an  end— a  consolation  oftentimes 
— rhapsody,  as  well  as  love,  and  so  had  that  happy 
Christmas-time,  when  we  were  so  merry,  when  I 
first  saw  that  master-piece  of  nature — ^my  Destiny — 
Edgar  Elliott. 

Anna  and  myself  had  been  home  but  three  weeks 
—three  dreary  years  of  weeks,  Anna  said— when  we 
received  a  letter  containing  the  joyful  intelligence 
that  Edgar  Elliott,  his  aristocratic  sister  Jane,  his 
unaristocratic  sister  little  Fanny,  and  Herbert  Allen 
—a  young  lieutenant,  by  the  way,  and,  by  the  way, 
the  red-hot  flame  of  my  harem-scarem  sister—would 


all  four  honor  Dough-nut  Hail,  the  name  we  hal 
playfully  g^ven  our  old  homestead,  with  a  ^pedf 
and  long  visit. 

Joy  and  hope  danced  in  our  hearts  when,  cen 
and  sunny,  the  promised  day  at  length  had  come,  iki 
snow  five  and  a  half  feet  deep — the  greatest  dep'ii4 
snow  within  the  memory  of  the  **  oldest  inbabitut* 
— ^the  mercury  full  ten  degrees  below  zero.    I  hdl 
just  changed  my  dress  for  the  fifth  time,  and  >tW 
Anna  was  offering  me  this  consolation,  **  I  must  nf^ 
Clara,  that  that  is  the  most  unbecoming  dresb  y:« 
have,  you  look  like  a  perfect  scare>crow,"  whn.  vm 
sound  of  sleigh-bells  coming  up  the  avenue,  seot  sf 
heart  up  in  my  throat,  and  myself  quicker  thanlidii» 
ningdownto  the  "hall-door,"  there  to  w^e!ccsDe^| 
not  my  darling  Edgar  and  his  proud,  beautiful  $^:er, ' 
and  Anna's  Adonis  lieutenant,  and  Brother  Did  &  ! 
pretty  little  Fanny— no,  none  of  these,  oh,  no!  v^  | 
but  my  long-visaged,  good-for-nothing  cousin  Jeho^ 
kim  Johnson. 

"Fiddle-de-dee!"  exclaimed  a  voice  at  my  elbov; 
and  my  disappointed  sister  skipped,  with  chaitenar 
teeth,  back  into  the  house. 

The  stage  drove  off,  after  depositing  cousin  Jeh»- 
kim  and  a  Noab's-ark  of  a  trunk. 

"  Wall,  Cousin  Clarry !"  exclaimed  be,  spriagias 
toward  me  with  one  of  his  own  peculiar  bear-like 
bounds.  "  How  du  you  du  ?  I  guess  you  didn't  ex- 
pect me  this  time,  no  how." 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  did,"  said  I ;  "but  do  come  in, 
this  air  is  enough  to  freeze  one." 

"  Wall,  here  I  am  again,"  said  he,  nibbing  his 
great  hands  together  before  the  blazing  hickory-. 
"  But  if  that  wa3  n*t  a  tamel  cold  drive ;  and  ii  Oli 
is  n't  a  nation  good  fire,  then  I  do  n't  know.  Dm 
how  are  uncle  and  aunt,  and  Cousin  Anna,  and  Dick, 
and  little  Harry  ?" 

"  All  quite  well.  Where  have  you  been  since  you 
left  here,  cousin?" 

"  Why  I  went  right  to  Cousin  Hezekiah*s ;  but  I 
did  not  stay  there  quite  two  months,  because  littk 
Prudence  caught  the  brain  fever,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  so  still  that  it  was  very  unpleasant.  I  weat 
from  there  to  Cousin  Ebenezer's.  Wall,  I  stayed  lo 
Cousin  Eb's  four  months  or  so;  then  I  went  to  stsj 
a  couple  of  months  with  Cousin  Pildash  and  Axy, 
(Achsa.)  So  this  morning  I  came  from.  Uncle  Abime- 
lech's.  I  only  stayed  there  a  few  weeks,  becaise— 
But,  Cousin  Clarry,  du  look !  if  there  is  n't  a  sleigh- 
load  of  folks  coming." 

I  did  look,  and  saw  coming  through  the  great  open 
gate,  and  up  the  avenue,  a  sleigh,  all  covered  with 
gold  and  brown,. glittering  in  the  sun's  setting  raj-s. 
I  saw  the  long,  white  manes  of  the  ponies,  and  the 
heavy  plumes  of  my  beautiful  friend,  Jane,  streaming 
far  in  the  wind ;  and  then  I  saw  little  Fanny's  bright, 
happy  face,  and  the  fierce  moustache  of  Anna's 
lieutenant;  and  then  I  saw  a  pair  of  dark,  earnest 
eyes,  full  of  devotion,  gazing  into  mine  as  though  at 
the  shrine  of  their  soul's  ideal.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  look  they  wore,  so  inexpressibly  full  of  affection 
was  it. 

What  a  pity  stars  should  set.    What  a  pity  that 
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yes,  once  overflowiog  with  the  light  of  wildest, 
uest  love,  should  grow  cold  and  dim.  A  pity,  too, 
lat  love  cannot  always  be  love— that  it  should  find 
s  grave  so  often  in  hate,  or  indiflerence,  or  in  sober 
rieodsbip.  Still  that  it  does  not  always,  let  us  bless 
lOve,  and  think  that  the  fault  lies  in  us,  and  not  in 
/)ve,  that  we  are  grown  so  like  the  clay  of  which 
ur  bodies  are  made,  that  Love,  the  spirit,  cannot 
0(1  an  abiding-place  within  us ;  and,  as  years  come 
yer  us,  we  are  content  more  and  more  to  harden 
ur  hearts,  and  bask,  like  butterflies,  in  the  external 
unshine  of  this  beautiful  world,  until  the  world 
rithin— the  world  of  thought  and  feeling— is  a  weary 
ne,  gladdened  only  wiih  a  few  flowers  of  tran- 
endent  sweetness  and  brightness — ^rewards  of  merit 
rom  this  work-day,  lesson-learning  earth. 
Meantime  were  those  warm  eyes  looking  love 
tpon  me ;  and  meant  ime,  from  out  a  world  of  buffalo- 
■obes  and  furs,  were  our  merry  friends  emerging; 
lod  then  a  fervent  pressure  of  a  soft,  warm  hand 
sent  the  bright  blood  burning  to  my  very  temples, 
rhen  came  numerous  other  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
loeslion sounded  upon  question,  and  laugh  pealed  upon 
laugh;  a  gayer,  merrier,  madder  party  never  met 
together.  Sister  Anna,  and  Brother  Dick's  little  love 
of  a  Fanny,  were  a  host  of  mirth  in  themselves. 
The  accession  of  so  many  merry  faces  seemed  to  act 
on  the  uncouth  spirits  of  my  Cousin  Jehoiakim  like 
90  much  exhilarating  gas;  for  scarcely  were  we 
housed,  when  he  suddenly  caught  me  up  in  his  wind- 
mill arms,  and  twirling  me  around  as  though  I  had 
been  a  feather,  exclaimed,  "  Bless  us  I  Cousin  Clarry, 
I  have  scarcely  had  a  chance  to  say  howdu  you  du, 
and  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here  once  more. 
Aro't  you  tickled  to  death  to  see  me?'* 

Indignant  and  breathless,  I  sprang  from  him,  saying, 
"Really,  Cousin  Jehoiakim,  I  should  be  much  more 
delighted  to  see  you  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
manifest  a  less  rude  way  of  expressing  your  joy." 

"  Oh !  beg  pardon,  Cousin  Clarry.  I  forgot  you 
bad  grown  up  into  a  young  woman ;  another  word 
for  touch-me-not — ^ha  I  ha !  ha !  I  guess  you  are  all 
dressed  up,  tu ;  you  look  like  a  daisy,  anyhow." 

With  that  he  threw  himself  back  in  a  perfect  roar 
of  ha !  ha's !  and  he !  he's !  My  eyes  glanced  around 
to  see  the  eff^i  produced  on  my  friends  by  my 
gauche  cousin.'  The  great  blue  eyes  of  the  aristo- 
cratic Jane  opened  themselves  wider  and  more  wide, 
vhile  the  merry  black  ones  of  little  Fanny  seemed 
to  eojoy  the  sport.  The  lieutenant's  moustache  curled 
itself  a  little  more  decidedly,  as  he  surveyed  Jehoia- 
kim Johnson;  looking  upon  him,  probably,  as  on 
fiotne  savage  monster.  I  thought  I  perceived  a 
darker  shade  in  Edgar's  eyes.  It  soon  passed  over, 
and  we  all  became  quiet  and  chatty.  The  twilight 
deepened  around  us,  meantime,  and  the  shadows 
formed  by  the  blazing  hearth  grew  more  and  more 
opaque,  and  more  and  more  fitful,  lengthening  them- 
Mlves  over  carpet,  chairs,  and  sofas,  to  the  very  far- 
thest comer  of  the  room ,  dart  ing  all  manner  of  fantastic 
forms  upon  Sister  Anna  and  her  handsome  lieutenant, 
as  they  sat  over  by  the  window,  in  earnest  conver- 
sation. Yes,  Sister  Anna,  for  once  wert  thou  earnest. 


Upon  our  group  on  the  sofa,  before  the  hearth,  fell 
also  those  strange  fire-light  shadows.  Sweet  little 
Fanny  !  how  like  a  little  fairy  didst  thou  look  in  that 
flickering  fire-light ;  thy  graceful  form,  half  reclining, 
thrown  carelessly  on  the  sofa;  thy  long,  curling  hair 
flowing  in  dark  clouds  over  thy  snow-white  dress, 
and  nearly  hiding  thy  happy,  child-like  face,  and 
bright  eyes,  that  glanced  out  on  Brother  Dick,  who, 
entranced,  was  devoutly  bending  over  thee,  gazing 
on  thy  simny  face — ^what  he  could  see  of  it.  Sweet 
little  Fanny !  And  thy  proud,  beautiful  sister,  Jane 
— sitting  beside  me,  and  near  thee;  well  did  that 
gleaming  light  reveal  her  noble  outline  of  face  and 
form  contrasting  so  finely  with  thine.  Nor  did  those 
wayward  shadows  spare  our  dear  mother,  but  daguer- 
reotyped  all  manner  of  merry-andrews  on  her  sober 
satin  dress,  as  she  sat  over  on  a  lounge,  quietly 
talking  with  my  dear,  sweet  Edgar,  who  employed 
his  leisure  moments  in  throwing  sundry  loving  glances 
over  at  me.  Nor  did  these  weird  shadows  spare 
our  Cousin  Jehoiakim  Johnson  in  the  great  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair,  where  he  had  flung  himself, 
seemingly  wrapped  in  meditation  most  profound. 
They  frolicked  over  his  broad,  square  shoulders  like 
the  Liliputs  upon  Gulliver,  dancing  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastic dances,  pulling  at  his  ears,  and  tweaking  his  sub- 
stantial nose,  when  a  snore  of  most  immense  magni- 
tude broke  on  our  quiet  ears.  Then  another  and  an- 
other, each  louder  than  the  last.  Ah !  Cousin  Jehoia- 
kim, most  profound  was  thy  meditation. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  weary  your  patience  by 
telling  you  how  just  then  our  "  help"  entered,  one 
bearing  a  tray-full  of  tall  sperm  candles,  another  an  im- 
mense waiter,  crowned  with  the  thick-gilt,  untarnished 
china,  that  had  been  handed  down  in  our  family  by 
four  successive  generations— we  had  begged  our 
dear  mother  to  let  the  tea,  the  tea  only,  be  handed 
around  as  it  was  done  in  Boston ;  she  in  an  evil  hour 
consenting.  Nor  how  Cousin  Jehoiakim,  aroused 
from  his  meditation  by  the  glare  of  light,  starting  up, 
cast  his  eyes  upon  Mercy,  the  stout  serving  maiden, 
and  bearer  of  that  same  precious  porcelain — ^for  which 
my  dear  mother's  reverence  was  as  great,  every 
whit,  as  that  of  Charles  Lamb's  for  old  China ;  and 
how  the  next  moment  the  waiter  was  in  the  hands  of 
my  six  feet  seven  and  a-half  cousin,  with  "Du  let 
me  help  you,  young  woman!"  and  how  the  next 
instant  the  six  feet  seven  and  a-half  formed  a  horizontal 
line  with  the  floor,  instead  of  a  perpendicular  one ; 
and  how  the  glittering  fragmento  of  gold  and  white 
glistened  from  under  every  chair,  and  from  the  hearth, 
and  out  from  among  the  ashes,  like  unto  so  many 
evil  eyes  glaring  upon  him  for  his  stupidity  and  care- 
lessness; and  how  little  Fanny  unwound  from  one 
foot  of  the  prostrate  six  feet  seven  and  a-half  several 
yards  of  snow-white  muslin— the  innocent  cause  of 
the  disaster;  and  how,  light  as  a  bird,  she  sprung, 
merrily  laughing,  from  the  room,  with  the  fluttering 
fragments  of  her  cobweb  dress  gathered  in  an  im- 
promptu drapery  around  her  graceful  little  form. 

No ;  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  the  history  of  that 
unlucky  adventure ;  nor  how,  but  a  short  time  ai\er, 
when  we  had  taken  tea  from  less  costly  China,  and 
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had  fallen  into  a  witty,  merry  uttering  of  each  other's 
thoughts,  we  were  interrupted  by  screams  the  most 
—but  never  mind  what  kind,  seeing  I  have  said  you 
shall  not  be  fatigued  with  a  description  of  what  was 
nothing  but  an  immense  kettle  of  boiling  lard  flowing 
quietly  and  river-like  over  the  long  length  of  the 
before  so  spotless  kitchen  floor,  with  many  a  duster 
of  dough-nut  islands  interspersed,  by  way  of  reliev- 
ing the  said  river  of  monotony.  Our  dear  mother 
was  famed  for  miles  around  for  the  profusion  and 
superiority  of  her  dough-nuts,  hence  our  soubriquet — 
*'  Pough-nnt  Hall."  And,  seeing  that  Mercy  was 
only  scalded  half  to  death,  the  guilty  culprit,  who 
insisted  that  the  kettle  was  "  too  heavy  for  a  woman 
to  lift,"  escaping  unhurt,  that  is  bodily-~his  remorse 
of  conscience  being  truly  pitiable.  No;  none  of  all 
this,  with  long,  ugly  sentences,  shall  you  have;  no, 
nor  a  detail  of  his  many  daily,  hourly,  and  almost 
momently,  misadventures;  how  once,  when  we 
w«re  sitting  in  Miss  Elliott's  room,  in  he  bolted  with, 
"  Bless  my  soul !  what  a  lot  of  industrious  women- 
folk! *How  doth  the  busy  bee;'"  that  new  and 
elegant  little  poem  was,  word  for  word,  recited. 
Little  Fanny  he  found  making  a  bead  purse  for 
Brother  Dick,  and  examining  her  box  with  every 
conceivable  shade  of  bead  duly  assorted,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  innumerable  partitions.  No 
matter  what  he  said  about  them,  only  the  beads 
were  spilled,  and  the  purse  could  not  be  finished ; 
and  then  were  Miss  Jane's  delicate  brashes  passed 
through  his  wondering  red  hair  before  a  saving  hand 
could  arrest  them;  then  was  Miss  Jane's  beautiful 
inlaid  dres8ing-b(n  broken  irreparably;  and  then— 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  relate  you— all  about 
our  sleigh-ride  and  country  ball.  Yes!  that  you 
must  know;  not  because  it  is  worth  telling,  but  be- 
cause I  should  like  you  to  hear  it— all  about  how  I 
nearly  lost  my  darling.    But  to  commence. 

Rumors  were  afloat  of  this  said  ball,  the  countriest 
kind  of  a  country  ball,  to  take  place  in  Squire  Brown's 
barn,  the  largest,  best  built  barn  for  miles  around. 
Our  city  friends  entered  into  the  spirit  exactly,  and 
determined  on  going.  Cousin  Jehoiakim  ?  Oh,  he 
need  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Sister  Anna ;  *'  or 
we  can  easily  deceive  him  as  to  the  day,  without 
telling  him  very  much  of  a  lie."  Ah!  Sister  Anna. 
The  important  day  arrived.  In  one  great  band-box 
reposed  various  satins,  laces,  and  ribbons  too  numer- 
ous to  mention ;  the  owners  thereof  were  standing 
cloaked,  hooded,  and  mufied,  ready  to  start.  The 
distance  was  ten  miles.  We  had  cast  lots  for  the 
sleighs,  and  had  agreed  on  exclusiveness,  though  not 
exactly  the  exclusiveness  that  Sister  Anna  wickedly 
proposed,  viz.,  that  each  brother  should  take  his  re- 
spective sisters  in  due  decorum.  The  new  "  cutter" 
of  my  brother's  was  drawn  by  himself;  and  he  had 
already  started  with  his  little  Fanny  by  his  side. 
The  proud,  beautiful  Jane— I  really  believe  I  had 
foifotten  to  mention  that,  while  Ck>usin  Jehoiakim 
was  upsetting  chairs,  and  spilling  pitchers  of  water, 
and  breaking  gfaisses,  and  treading  on  people's  toes, 
and  the  cat's  tail,  a  distant  cousin  of  ours  arrived — 
rather  a  guess  cousin  than  Coushi  Jehoiakim ;  tall  as  the 


last  named,  to  be  sure,  but  bearing  about  the  vm 
resemblance  to  him  as  a  vigorous,  graceful  ycm: 
willow  does  to  an  overgrown  mullen  stalk.  T^ 
new  cousin — by  cognomen  Clarence  Spencer-Hk 
family  name  our  own,  by  the  way— proud  and  bean 
tiful  as  the  haughty  Jane  herself— had  seen  &  to  fa! 
most  gracefully  in  love  with  her.  These  two,  ttere 
fore,  were  just  started  on  their  way  to  the  M,  2 
Clarence^s  own  incomparable  tum-oot.  Liedeou 
Allen  had  drawn  the  Elliott's  beamiful  gold  sad  htm 
sleigh.  He  was  holding  the  impatient  poiiie»,  as 
Sister  Anna  was  arranging  the  cushions  wkenCooii 
Jehoiakim  hove  in  sight.  Sister  Anna  sprang  lib  1 
doe  to  the  front  seat,  threw  the  heavy  bafialo-robe 
about,  making  them  and  the  great  baodbox  (S.  q 
the  back  seat,  and  seating  herself  by  the  lieuteiBi>:- 
all  this  quicker  than  lightning— and  giving  iheponie 
a  touch  of  the  whip,  on  they  dashed  to  the  immiaes 
peril  of  their  necks  as  well  as  her  own.  A  anc; 
toss  of  the  head  was  all  she  vouchsafed  me.  AL 
then,  were  on  their  way  save  Edgar  and  myself,  vi^ 
were  expecting  a  quiet,  loving  talk  in  the  comfon 
able  old-fashioned  "pung,"  with  a  gig  lop,  tia 
papa  used  in  his  frequent  drives  to  Boston. 

"  Wall,  now,  Cousin  Clarry,  I  reckon  yon  (bcn^ 
I  didn't  snuflT  what  was  going  on." 

Pbor  fellow!  he  looked  so  good-natured,  truly m] 
heart  smote  me. 

*' There  is  another  cutter  in  the  bam,  eomiQ,' 
replied  I, ''  and  you  can  take  your  pick  oftbe  bones.' 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Cousin  Clarry,  but  there  lia 
no  occasion  of  calling  any  more  of  the  poor  Aod 
critters  out  into  the  cold.  I  guess  yon  can  ouh 
room  for  me;  I  will  ride  on  top  until  we  catch  opt: 
some  of  the  two-seated  sleighs." 

Time  was  too  precious  to  waste  in  words,  ud  a 
Cousin  Jehoiakim  good  naturedly  persisted  that  h 
should  be  very  comfortable  on  the  top,  on  the  i^ 
he  seated  himself.  I  saw  that  Edgar  did  not  like  tk 
arrangement,  but  he  was  too  polite,  or  too  proud  ti 
interfere.  "  Let  us  overtake  the  others,"  said  fc 
A  bright  smile  passed  over  his  face.  I  saw  he  maJ* 
tated  some  mischief.  I  knew  it  could  not  be  wfj 
mischievous  mischief,  for  a  kinder,  nobler  heart  nere 
beat  more  wannly  in  any  human  breast.  Fonnn 
dashed  the  horses,  throwing  the  white,  sparkling $do« 
before  and  around  them  into  the  bright' sunshine.  FaMa 
and  faster  sped  the  spirited  horses,  until  wep8S9ed.£R 
—yes,  it  was  no  illusion,  his  lips  were  actually pre» 
ing  her  little  rosymomh.  Then,  Licutenani  Alto 
you  are  not  the  first  man  that  has  done  the  like;  it  ^ 
a  way  they  all  have,  ever  since  Adam  gave  Motbfl 
Eve  her  first  love-kiss.  What  man  would  not  par 
with  some  years  of  bis  life  for  the  privilege  of  p(«s» 
ing  to  his  own  a  pretty  little  BoCi  mouth? 

Ah,  Sister  Anna !  the  question  was  acluallypoPP^ 
and  on  that  memorable  day  of  the  ball,  thy  gi<l<^) 
heart  was  actually  caged.  We  came  so  noisele*!) 
and  swift  through  the  soft  snow  that  we  actoillT 
took  thee  by  surprise.  Thy  blushes  were  beantif"j 
but  on  we  sped,  and  our  next  tableaux  preseaw 
Cousin  Clarence  gaaing  most  intensely  asd  eamesiiy 
into  the  great  deep-blue  eyes  of  the  beautiful  }t» 
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Uiott,  as  thoi^h  he  were  pouring  forth  a  question 
xn  his  soul  to  hers.  Her  delicate  hand  lay  in  bis,  and 
;r  stately,  graceful  head  inclined  gently  toward iiim. 
hey  were  so  earnestly  occupied,  he  in  talking,  and 
le  in  listening,  that  they  did  not  see  us  until  we  had 
is«ed  them ;  and  after  we  passed  them  we  were  not 
og  in  overtaking  Dick  and  his  little  Fanny.  Bless 
e  lovers!  Her  curly-headed  little  head  started, 
lick  as  lightning,  from  its  warm  resting  place, 
ough  not  so  quick  but  that  my  practiced  eye  saw 

take  leave  of  Brother  Dick's  manly  shoulder, 
er  fun-loving  spirit  could  not  resist  the  ludicrous 
>pearance  of  Cousin  Jehoiakim,  perched  upon  the 
•p  of  our  pung  like  some  immense  bird  of  prey, 
rother  Dick  joined  in  her  pealing,  merry  laughter, 
ad  the  old  woods  rang  again.  The  stump  of  a  tree 
pew  at  the  road-side,  near  an  immense  snow-bank, 
idgar,  as  though  he  had  been  on  the  look-out  for 
ich  a  fine  opportunity,  speedily  and  dexterously  ran 
DC  runner  of  our  pung  over  the  stump,  and  over 
rent  the  pungr.    By  a  skillful  movement  he  righted 

instantly.  The  friendly  side  preserved  me  from 
aesnow;  but  Cousin  Jehoiakim— alas !  for  gravity 
a  a  gig-top.  In  this  deep  bank  of  snow,  his  heels 
igh  in  air,  stood  my  inverted  cousin.  As  soon 
s  I  could  speak  from  convulsive  laughter,  I  im- 
'lored  Edgar  to  go  back  to  my  cousin's  assistance. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  he.  Now  you  must  know 
bat  I  was  the  only  one  that  treated  Cousin  Jehoiakim 
;indly.  Sister  Anna  and  Brother  Dick  made  a  com- 
}leie  butt  of  him ;  the  rest  did  not  treat  him  at  all,  ex- 
«pt  to  an  occasional  shrug  of  the  shoulder  from 
Una's  lieutenant,  or  a  gay  laugh  from  little  Fanny. 
Ud,  forsooth,  because  I  was  civil  to  him,  and  talked 
obim,  and  excused  his  awkwardness,  why  Edgar 
aw  fit,  in  his  wisdom,  to  be  jealous  of  him.  Was 
here  ever  any  thing  more  absurd  ?  Yes,  since  time 
)ut  of  mind  have  men,  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  them, 
)een  just  so  absurd ;  and  unto  all  eternity  will  they, 
lie  wisest  and  best  of  them,  be  just  so  absurd  again. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  again  the  spot,  the 
>ther8  had  come  up,  and  were  engaged  in  disen- 
!ombing  the  imbedded  unfortunate. 

"  That  was  a  cold  bed,  any  ^ow,*'  said  he,  shaking 
timseir  from  head  to  foot  like  a  huge  Newfoundland 
iog,  and  smiling  upon  us  with  his  imperturbable  good- 
naiure;  "but  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good, 
lid  you  not  help  a  feller  out  sooner  ?  If  it  had  been 
(leathers  instead  of  snow,  I  should  surely  have  been 
raffocated." 

"Thank  your  stars  for  your  safe  deliverance," 
said  the  laughing  Fanny. 

"  What  were  you  thinking  of,  cousin  ?"  said  Anna, 
in  a  choking  voice. 

"I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  ten  commandments ; 
and  1  wondered  what  sinful  iniquity  my  grandfather 
had  been  guilty  of,  that  I  should  be  visited  in  such  an 
awful  manner  for  his  transgressions.  But  where  on 
earth  is  my  hat?  I  have  looked  in  the  hole,  and  all 
about  for  it." 

"Look  on  your  neck,  Hoiky ;  you  are  wearing  it 
for  a  stock,"  said  my  brother. 
"By  gracious!  so  I  am." 
27» 


I  brushed  the  snow  from  his  shoulders  and  hair 
and  assisted  his  long  neck  from  its  cumbrous  stock, 
and  pinning  on  the  crown-piece,  the  hat  was  quite 
wearable  again. 

*<  Mr.  Johnson  will  ride  much  more  comfortably  in 
one  of  the  double-seated  sleighs,"  said  Edgar. 

"Most  certainly,  Mr.  Elliott,"  replied  Cousin 
Jehoiakim,  "  you  know  I  begged  you  to  let  me  out 
the  first  sleigh  we  met.  I  reckon  you  did  let  me 
out  to  some  purpose  at  last.  By  jimminy !  but  that 
was  a  cool  dip.  Wall,  Cousin  Anny,  what  do  you 
say  to  my  riding  along  with  you,  though  I  had  a 
leetle  rather  sit  alongside  of  Clarry,  yet  if  you  've  no 
objections  I  hav  n't  none.'* 

So  now  was  my  turn  to  pay  back  my  sbter  by  as 
provoking  a  toss  of  the  head  as  she  gave  me.  Our 
ride  the  rest  of  the  way  was  pleasant.  Edgar's  eyes 
grew  wxirm  and  loving.  Among  the  other  interesting 
things  we  talked  of,  Edgar  poured  into  my  greedy 
ears  the  wonders  and  beauty  of  the  almost  new  doc- 
trine of  the  transcendentalists.  He  described  the 
home  he  was  going  to  give  me,  and  called  me  his 
little  wife,  and  said — but  dear  me,  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  all  he  said.  His  passionate  words  and  the 
love  in  his  soul-full  eyes  lay  deep  in  my  heart  as  we 
stopped  before  Squire  Brown's. 

Then  came  the  dressing,  and  then  it  was  we  found 
that  Cousin  Jehoiakim  had  contrived  to  crush  the 
great  bandbox  on  the  seat  beside  him.  The  beautiful 
lace  dress  Miss  Elliott  was  to  have  worn  over  a 
satin  was  torn  and  spoiled,  also  Anna's  and  my 
wreaths,  also  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  W  hen 
we  told  of  the  disaster,  Brother  Dick  said  that  Anna 
and  I  looked  much  prettier  in  our  own  uncovered 
hair  than  with  an  artificial  flower-garden  upon  our 
headi— that  the  elegant  white  satin  of  Miss  Jane 
needed  no  lace  to  make  it  more  beautiful— adding, 
in  an  undertone,  that  he  would  give  more  to  see  a 
woman  dressed  in  the  simple  white  muslin  his  little 
Fanny  wore  than  for  all  the  laoes  and  satins  that 
could  be  bought. 

When  we  entered  the  ball-room  we  found  Cousin 
Jehoiakim  already  dancing  with  a  red*haired  young 
lady,  in  a  blue  gauze  dress.  Seeing  us,  and  wishing 
to  astonish  us,  he  attempted  a  quadruple  pigeon- 
wing,  which  unfortunately  entangled  his  great  feet 
in  the  blue  gauze  dress,  and  eaded  in  his  own  sub- 
version and  the  dismemberment  of  the  thin  gauze. 
The  young  lady  was  obliged  to  retire  for  the  night, 
while  Cousin  Jehoiakim  slowly  picked  himself  up. 
He  was  so  much  abashed  I  had  to  console  him  by 
asking  him  to  dance  with  roe.  I  really  pitied  the 
poor  fellow,  he  could  get  no  one  but  me  to  dance 
with  him,  still  he  tried  so  hard  to  make  himself 
agreeable,  and  was  so  determinedly  good-natured 
that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  could  not  be  a  second 
Apollo. 

I  was  Edgar's  partner  for  a  reel. 

"  You  seem  to  take  very  great  interest  in  the  well- 
doing of  that  odious  cousin  of  yours,"  said  he. 

"  Poor  fellow!  why  should  I  not?"  replied  I. 

"  Because  he  is  awkward  and  disagreeable,"  said  .- 
he,  half  laughing  at  his  own  reason. 
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"  He  is  as  the  Lord  made  him,"  replied  I,  m  a  tone 

of  affected  hwnility. 

"  But  the  Lord  did  not  make  you  to  dance  with 
him  and  lavish  so  much  attention  upon  him;  you 
will  oblige  me  very  much,  Clara,  by  not  dancing  any 
more  with  him  and  making  yourself  so  ridiculous." 

Now  there  was  not  very  much  in  those  words  to 
take  offence  at,  and  I  should,  like  a  submissive 
woman  that  was  about  to  be  a  wife,  have  promised 
obedience,  but,  unfortunately,  being  a  daughter  of 
Eve  I  inherited  somewhat  of  her  pride  and  vanity. 
In  a  different  tone  of  voice  Edgar  might  have  said 
even  those  words  without  offending  either  pride  or 
vanity,  but  his  voice  was  cold,  and  his  eyes  were 
colder,  and  I,  driving  my  heart  away  from  my  lips 
and  eyes,  replied — **  I  trust  Mr.  Elliott  does  not  flatter 
himself  he  has  yet  the  entire  control  of  my  actions." 

"  Just  as  you  please." 

The  reel  was  finished,  and  he  was  off.  I  repented 
as  soon  as  the  words  passed  my  lips — the  first  angry 
words  I  had  spoken  to  him.  But  then,  thought  I, 
sitting  down  on  a  bench  by  myself,  why  is  he  so 
foolishly  provoking  and  unreasonably  jealous  of  my 
poor  cousin.  He  to  be  so  unkind,  he  who  had  ever 
been  the  noblest  and  most  loving  of  sons,  the  kindest 
and  truest  of  brothers.  For  a  moment  my  heart  mis- 
gave me  at  the  thought  of  becoming  his  for  life,  it 
was  only  a  moment.  I  saw  through  the  dim  vista  of 
years  a  vision  of  peace  and  love. 

Cousin  Jehoiakim  came  and  sat  down  beside  me. 
"  Ah !  Cousin  Clarry,"  said  he,  abruptly  taking  my 
hand  and  holding  it,  "  you  are  good  and  kind  to  me, 
how  happy  I  shall  be  when  you  are  my  own  little 
wife,  when  the  time  comes  to  give  you  my  hand 
as  I  already  have  my  heart." 

Cousin  Jehoiakim  sentimental!  I  looked  up — 
Edgar's  cold  blue  eyes  were  fastened  upon  me.  I 
hastily  drew  my  hand  from  my  cousin,  and  sprung 
toward  the  glooming  Edgar. 

"Is  it  not  near  time  to  go,  dear  Edgar?"  ex- 
claimed I,  grasping  his  hand  in  my  own. 

"  Mr.  Johnson  can  see  you  home.  I  have  engaged 
to  go  with  a  friend  of  mine  back  to  Boston." 

"  Edgar  !"— but  he  was  gone. 

You  may  depend  I  did  not  ride  home  with  Mr. 
Johnson  i  but  begged  a  seat  with  my  sister,  leaving 
my  cousin  the  <'  pfing**  with  the  gig-top  all  to  him- 
self. Whether  he  encountered  any  more  stumps  or 
pit-falls  I  cannot  say.  He  and  the  pung  came  safely 
home,  as  did  the  rest  of  us. 

"Mother,"  exclaimed  I,  "I  do  wish  you  would 
contrive  some  means  to  get  rid  of  my  odious  Cousin 
Jehoiakim,  he  is  the  torment  of  my  life." 

"Mamma,"  chimed  in  Anna,  while  a  smile 
twinkled  in  the  corner  of  her  eye,  "  Cousin  Jehoia- 
kim has  ruined  my  beautiful  French  wreath,  and  has 
broken  my  Chinese  pagoda,  and  my  exquisite  Chi- 
nese nwndarins,  and  soiled  my  Book  of  Beauty,  and 
has  broken  my  new  sett  of  chess-men  that  Uncle  Eb. 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  has— dear  mother, 
can  you  not  think  of  some  means  of  sending  him  to 
Uncle  Abiram's,  or  to  Halifax  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  Brother  Dick,  with  a  laugh, 


"  Hoiky  has  been  here  misehiefiriiig  tong  «MQe\ 
do  invent  some  means  of  packing  him  off  % 
have  been  victimized  long  enough.  He  fasstrjkc 
every  fishing-rod  I  have,  and  has  loel  my  hooks.*.:! 
he  has  lamed  my  beautiful  pony  Ceesar,  nd  raiM 
my  gun,  and  yesterday,  in  shooting  game,  be  six 
my  dog  Neptune,  that  I  have  been  offeied  fifty  Ai 
lars  for,  and  would  not  have  taken  one  hoidred 

"  Wife,"  said  our  dear  papa,  coming  ioto  4 
room,  "  it  is  of  no  use,  I  can  be  patient  no  ken 
you  imtst  devise  some  method  of  lettisg  Kf^ 
Jehoiakim  understand  we  do  not  wish  his  prraa 
any  longer.  Poor  fellow !  I  would  not  for  the  vd 
be  unkind  to  him.  I  will  give  him  an  aniiaBl  mpa 
that  will  support  him  liberally  during  his  life,  u 
lingly,  gladly,  but  I  cannot  have  him  ksresDflciife 
He  is  utterly  inoorrigible." 

"What   has   he  done   now?"  asked  our  k 


"  He  left  the  bars  down  that  led  into  mjrlir^B 
best  field  of  wheat,  and  half  the  cattle  io  the  cood 
have  been  devouring  it.  They  have  mined  at .« 
a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  worth.  The  moMy 
not  what  I  care  so  much  for,  but  it  to  the  ta 
wheat-field  for  miles  around,  and  I  bsd  •  pride  i 
having  it  yield  more  than  any  field  of  my  w\^ 
I  have  borne  with  him  day  afler  dty,  hopav  I 
might  do  better.  Poor  fellow!  he  is  wrr]reaoQ| 
always  for  his  mwiakes.  The  other  dty  be  left  d 
garden-gate  open,  and  the  cows  got  is  and  eai  i 
my  cabbages  and  other  vegetables;  theo  he  leav 
the  barn-door  open,  and  the  bogs  go  in  and  the  ni* 
come  out." 

"  We  will  see,"  said  our  dear  nuunmt. 

The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast-table  raid  0 
dear  mother— 

"  You  will  have  a  delightful  day  to  ride  u,ds 
nephew." 

Cousin  Jehoiakim  opened  wide  his  eyes,  i 
quiringly. 

"  Richard,  my  son,  I  hope  you  did  not  foffrt 
tell  Mr.  Grimes  to  let  the  stage  stop  here  this  ma 
ing.  It  will  be  very  inconvenient  for  yonr  cos 
to  be  obliged  to  stay  another  day.  I  packed  y« 
trunk  this  morning  early,  dear  nephew,  just  i 
you  left  your  room,  knowing  how  yoa  di&iikdt 
trouble." 

Still  wider  opened  my  cousin's  eyes. 

"  Harry,  my  son,"  said  mamma  to  my  \^  * 
ther,  "  those  cakes  and  dough-nuts  are  for  f( 
cousin  to  take  with  him  for  his  lunch. 

"  May  n't  I  have  a  piece  of  pie  then?" 

"  Go  and  get  what  you  want  of  Mercy,  mf* 
I  put  some  runs  of  yarn  in  your  trunk,  dear  nephr 
you  may  give  them  with  my  love  to  sister  Abij 
and  tell  her  the  wool  is  from  while  Kitty.  Sbei 
remember  the  sheep.  Give  my  love  to  brother  A 
ram  with  this  letter." 

Still  wider  opened  Cousin  Jehoiakim's  eyes^ 

"  You  will  find  also  in  your  trunk  a  doienifl^ 
half  of  new  linen  shirts  that  I  have  taken  the  I]1« 
of  putting  there  instead  of  yonr  old  ones." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  aunt,  you  are  very  kini 
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really  am  very  sorry  to  leave  you  all.  I  have  en- 
joyed myself  very  much  here;  but  Aunt  Abigail  will 
feel  hurl  if  I  do  .not  pay  her  a  visit.  I  ahaU  come 
again  as  soon  as  I  can,  so  do  not  cry  your  eyes  out, 
Cousin  Clarry.*' 

The  stage  came  and  Cousin  Jehoiakim  went. 

And  the  way  I  lured  back  my  flown  bird  would 
make  quite  an  interesting  sentimental  little  story  of 


itself.  Bless  his  bright  eyes!  they  are  shining  on 
me  now,  full  of  mischief  at  this  sketch  I  am  giving 
you,  beloved  reader.  But  did  nH  we  have  a  nice 
wedding  time?  There  was  Anna  and  her  breve 
lieutenant,  Brother  Dick  and  his  bright  little  Fanny, 
the  beautiful,  majestic  Jane,  and  my  beautiful,  ma- 
jestic Cousin  Clarence,  and  my  darling,  good  Edgar, 
and,  dear  reader,  your  very  humble  servant. 


CO  R  I  0  L  A  NU  S. 


BT  BKHBT  B.  BIKST. 


How  many  legends  have  been  told  or  sung 

Since  Rome— the  narsling  of  ihe  wolf— arose. 
Lean,  gaoot  and  grim,  and  lapped  the  bubbling  blood 
Of  fallen  and  dying  foes. 

How  many  lyrics,  which,  like  tmmpets  heard 
At  dawn,  when,  clad  in  steel,  the  long  array 
Of  marshaled  armies  glhterlng  in  the  son 
Stretch,  like  the  skies,  away. 

Bat  none  so  golden,  chivalric  and  holy 

As  that  of  thine,  Coriolanos— none 
In  the  imperial  purple  of  old  days 
Bat  pale  before  its  son. 

Trae,  thou  wast  proud,  and  deemed  the  people  base, 

Prone  to  idolatry  of  those  yriko  sought 
Their  April  smiles— who  fawned  to  win  their  votes. 
Nor  dreamed  them  dearly  bought. 

Thoa,  who  hadst  stood  where  death  reigned  like  a  king, 

First  In  Corioli— thy  wounds  in  front- 
Preferring  neigh  of  steed  and  clash  of  arms. 
The  battlers  deadly  brunt. 

To  silken  ease,  and  mirth,  and  song,  and  dance, 

And  fesial  follies  in  Etruscan  halls— 
Baechantic  revels,  when  the  son  went  down. 
Beyond  the  city  walls, 

Coaldst  well  gaze  on  the  mass  with  eagle  eye. 
Demanding  os  a  right  their  voice,  and  blush 
To  bare  thy  scars,  while  ihy  patrician  scorn 
Made  cheek  and  forehead  flash. 

The  base  cabals— the  hate  which  drove  thee  forth 

A  wanderer,  ennobled  thee :  thy  fame 
Looked  lightning  on  the  curs  that  dared  abnse, 
But  lacked  the  power  to  shame. 

Prooder  thy  spirit  in  that  trying  hour 

Than  theirs  who  stung  thee :  well  might'st  thou  go  forth 
Undatuited,  for  thy  fame  was  not  of  Rome, 
But,  rather,  of  the  earth. 

Yet  it  was  hard  to  leave  thy  wife  and  babe— 

Virgilia  and  thy  little  one— hard  to  break 
Tike  bonds  that  held  thee  to  them :  Rome  grew  dear- 
Most  dear  for  their  sweet  sake. 

Bat  as  their  forms  waxed  dun,  thy  festering  heart 
Looked  from  thine  eyes  (  thy  swelling  nostrils  told 


The  inward  straggle,  and  thy  heaving  chest 
A  hiunan  ocean  rolled. 

Kneeling  upon  the  ground,  thy  sinister  aim 
Adjarmg  heaven,  thy  soul  broke  forth  in 
Of  thunder ;  but  thy  agony  in  that  hour 
Pale  Rome  repaid  with  groans. 

Coldly,  with  stately  step  and  placid  brow— 

A  lull— the  herald  of  the  approaching  storm— 
Thou  went*st  thy  way  toward  Aniium— trod  its  streeU 
Without  the  thought  of  harm. 

Humble  was  thy  approach,  but  thou  went'st  f<mh 
A  Mars  of  the  time— thy  snorting  steed  arrayed 
And  glistering  with  gold,  while  at  iby  heels 
A  thousand  clarions  brayed. 

Rome  from  her  seven  hills  looked  down  with  fear, 
Appalled  and  breathless,  while  her  people  stood 
Like  men  awoke  from  sleep,  amazed,  aghast— 
With  agnea  in  their  blood. 

Like  an  avenging  angel  with  the  sword 

Of  wrath  unsheathed,  careering  toward  thy  home 
Through  flame  and  blood,  thou  rod'st :  thy  coming  shook 
The  hundred  gates  of  Rome. 

She,  who  abased,  beseeched  thee,  but  in  vain- 
Humbled  herself  before  thee;  yet  thy  bate 
Was  unappeosed ;  and,  like  one  stricken  dumb, 
Rome  gazed  upon  her  fate. 

But  when  Volnmnia  came— thy  mother— she  , 

Who  bore  thee  *neath  her  heart,  and,  at  her  side 
The  one  who,  in  thy  softer  hoars,  with  love 
Thy  Uembluig  Up  called  bride. 

Leading  thy  child— thy  boy— the  old  hours  came 

Like  south  wind  over  thee  \  thy  ioy  soul 
DissolvGdi  in  tears ;  thy  hard— thy  iron  heart 
Acknowledged  love's  control. 

And  Rome  was  saved— Rome,  who  had  wronged,  was  free ! 
—Thou  lost !— O,  never  from  the  depths  of  Time 
Came  sweeter  record  of  the  power  of  love 
Than  this,  in  my  poor  rhyme. 

Never  was  story  fuller  of  the  strength 

Of  love  o'er  hate :  undimmed  by  age,  it 

A  perfume,  and  a  crown  around  thy  brow, 

Coriolanus^  wreathes ! 
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Than  ttrength  of  nerve  or  unew,  or  the  tway 
Of  magic  potent  over  ton  or  star 


Is  Love,  thoaffh  oft  to  agony  diatrest, 
And  thoogb  his  favorite  seat  be  feeble 


womaa'a  breast." 


NiOHT  o'er  the  Santee !  up  the  sky 
The  pale  moon  went  with  misty  eye ; 
And  in  the  west  a  brooding  cloud- 
Departed  day*s  wind-lifted  shroud- 
Waved  slowly  in  the  depths  of  blue, 
While  now  and  then  a  world  looked  through 
The  broken  edge,  as  from  above 
Steab  down  a  seraph's  glance  of  love, 
Through  sorrow's  cloud  and  mortal  air, 
On  breaking  hearts  or  tearful  prayer. 

II. 
Within  the  recess  of  the  wood 
That  on  the  river's  margin  stood, 

Encamped  beneath  the  shade 
Of  solemn  pine  and  cypress  tree, 
And  tulip  soaring  high  and  free, 

A  patriot  band  had  made 
Their  pillows  of  the  moss  and  leaves, 
Through  which  the  moaning  south-wind  grieves 

When  day  forsakes  the  glade. 
And  all  save  one  slept  hushed  as  night 
Beneath  the  starry  Infinite- 

That  one  a  boy  in  years, 
Whose  daring  arm  and  flashing  eye, 
When  death  and  danger  hovered  nigh, 

Belied  the  trembling  fears 
And  shrinking  dread  that  seemed  to  speak, 
From  quivering  lip  and  pallid  cheek 

At  sight  of  war's  array ; 
The  first  the  fearful  strife  to  bide. 
Forever  at  his  captain's  side. 

Was  Lennard  in  the  fray ; 
Yet  strange  to  tell,  though  oft  beside 
That  captain's  form  he  dared  to  bide 

The  cannon's  fiery  blast. 
His  hand  no  human  blood  had  shed. 
Beneath  his  steel  no  foe  had  bled. 

When  in  the  battle  cast. 
So  said  his  comrades  tried  and  cold, 
Who  marveled  that  a  heart  so  bold. 

Should  beat  In  pitying  breast.  * 

And  now  beside  the  smouldering  fire, 
He  marked  its  flickering  flames  expire, 

And  watched  his  leader's  rest. 
III. 
That  leader— in  the  civil  strife 
Then  waged  for  Liberty  and  Life, 

No  braver  spirit  stood. 
Between  his  country  and  the  chain. 
Mistaken  tyranny  would  fain 

Have  cast  o'er  lake  and  wood ; 


And  though  in  manhood's  early  mom, 
Young  Hoon  led  through  strife  and  aeom 

A  trusty  troop  and  free, 
Who  left  their  homes  his  lot  to  share, 
For  Freedom  sworn  to  live  and  dare, 

Or  die— at  Fate's  decree ; 
And  from  the  covert  solitude 
Of  dark  morass  and  thicket  rude 

Guerilla  warfare  waged. 
On  Tory  band,  unwary  foe, 
And  struck  full  many  a  dauntless  blow, 

While  hate  and  eonilict  nged. 

IV. 
One  hour  from  midnight  and  the  sleep 
That  wrapped  the  stalwart  frame  so  deq>, 

Was  woke  by  guard  and  sign ; 
The  forest  sounded  with  the  tramp 
Of  rushing  steeds,  until  the  camp 

Was  reached  by  foremost  line 
Of  the  brigade  of  fearless  men. 
Who  rode  through  wood,  and  brake,  and  fea, 
As  speeds  the  red  deer  to  his  glen. 
No  gorgeous  suit  of  war  array, 
No  uniform  of  red  or  gray 

In  that  jude  band  were  seen ; 
The  ploughman's  dress,  but  coarse  and  plain, 
And  marred  by  toil  with  many  a  stain. 

Betrayed  no  gilded  sheen ; 
Their  only  badge  the  white  cockade, 
No  dagger's  point  or  glittering  blade 

Was  worn  with  martial  pride. 
But  sabre  hilt  and  rifle  true, 
Ofiimes  of  dark,  ensanguined  hue. 

Were  ever  at  the  side. 
They  hailed  their  comrades  in  the  fight, 
With  blazing  fires  illumed  the  night, 

And  waged  with  jest  and  smile. 
As  toward  the  lurid  torches'  light 

Rode  up  their  chief  the  while. 
No  pert  gallant  or  Conrad  he, 
With  gay  plume  waving  haughtily ; 
Nor  donned  be  aught  his  troopers  o'er, 
Save  that  the  leathern  cap  he  wore 
In  front  a  silver  crescent  bore, 
Inscribed  with  "  Death  or  Liberty." 
Of  stature  low,  the  piercing  eye, 
And  forehead  broad,  and  full,  and  high, 

And  lined  with  lofty  thought ; 
Were  all  that  marked  from  his  compeers, 
The  man  who  through  long,  gloomy  years 

With  tireless  vigor  wrought, 
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Nenred  by  defeat  for  loftier  eiin, 

To  build  hie  eoaatry*s  Rope  and  Fame, 

And  win  for  her  a  seat  dirine 

Beneath  bright  Freedom's  hallowed  shrine ; 

And  few,  tlMugh  lashty  brave,  woald  dare, 

To  start  the  Swamp  Fox*  from  his  lair. 

Or  in  his  Ihataas  wild  and  don, 

Cope  with  the  rebel  Marioa. 

V. 
Soon  Hiion  bj  the  river's  tide 
Sought  oat  his  brave  commander's  side, 
And  listened  with  respectful  air, 
To  learn  what  new  emprise  to  share. 
What  larking  foe  to  shan  or  brave. 
Short  was  their  conference  and  grave, 

Ere  Haon  bade  a  trooper  call 
His  page,  young  Lennard,  to  his  aid ; 

And  passing  'neath  the  cedar  tall, 
And  giant  oaks'  far  spreading  shade, 
The  boy  with  graeefal  step  and  light. 
Stood  qaiekly  in  his  captain's  sight. 
And  Marion  thas,  in  kindly  tone, 
Spoke  with  a  frankness  all  his  own. 
"  'T  is  said,  my  boy,  thy  heart  is  brave, 
Thy  coarse  sore,  and  cantion  grave ; 
This  night,  then,  we  will  task  thy  power. 
Seek,  ere  the  closing  of  the  hoar, 

The  village  Inn  that  stands  below, 
Embowered  within  the  coppice  glade. 

And  learn  the  bearings  of  the  foe— 
Their  force  in  camp,  and  field,  and  shade ; 
Bat  ere  the  silver  moon  again 
O'er  Carolina's  hills  shall  wane, 
Meet  OS  beside  the  deep  lagoon 
Beyond,  that  knows  no  scorching  noon." 

VI. 

Anou,  far  down  the  silent  wood, 
Undaunted  by  its  solitade, 

Sped  Lennard  on  his  way ; 
Until  beneath  a  blasted  pine, 

Beyond  the  forest  gray, 
That  tall,  and  bald,  and  hoary  white. 
Gleamed  throngh  the  dusky  veil  of  night, 
As  through  Lfife*s  mist  on  human  sight 

Gleams  vital  truth  divine, 
He  paused,  and  from  a  whistle  clear, 
Drew  notes  that  thrilled  the  valley  near. 

VII. 
Withm  the  rebel  camp,  meanwhile, 
No  slumbers  winning  smiles  beguile, 

From  eare  to  dreams  away ; 
The  troop  who  view  with  fearless  heart 
The  coming  strife  and  battle's  mart  ,• 
And  thus  with  blithesome  song,  though  rude, 
Awake  the  echoes  of  the  wood : 

Though  dark  the  night, 
And  fierce  the  fight, 

We  fear  no  living  foe ; 
The  swamp  oor  home, 
The  sky  onr  dome. 

Our  bed  the  tnrf  below ; 
We  hail  the  strife, 
Aad  prize  not  life, 

UnbleaMd  by  Freedom's 


♦  Swamp  tbx  i 
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And  Age  and  Youth, 
To  patriot  Truth, 
Pledge  hopefnlly  the  while. 

Oar  Country's  name 
Must  sink  in  shame, 

Or  sound  in  triumph  free } 
Then,  brothers,  on ! 
For  Marion, 

Oar  hones  and  liberty. 

VUI. 
'T  was  morning— from  the  golden  sky 
Night  fled  before  day's  burning  irye. 
As  flies  the  minister  of  sin 
From  souls  that  kneel  to  Qod,  to  win 
Courage  to  meet  the  tempter's  wile, 
And  strength  upon  the  strife  to  smile. 
Scarce  had  the  cloudless  sun  betrayed, 

The  flowers  that  bloomed  in  meadows  low, 
Ere  toward  a  thickly  shaded  glade, 

An  armed  horseman  traveled  slow ; 
And  paused  beside  a  gushing  spring. 

Whose  gentle  murmurs  thrilled  the  air, 
As  thrills  an  angel's  unseen  wing 

The  distant  blue  when  mounting  there. 
The  dark  trees  hung  above  its  wave, 

A  tapestry  of  green. 
And  arching  o'er  the  waten,  gave 

▲  softness  to  the  sheen 
Of  mellow  light  that  darted  throogh 
The  dewy  leaves  of  richest  hue ; 
While  round  the  huge  trunks  many  a  vine, 
Had  bade  iu  graceful  tendrila  twine ; 
The  bloesoming  grape  and  iessamine  pale» 
Loading  with  sweeU  the  summer  gale. 
Not  long  with  hasty  step  he  Uod 
The  narrow  path  and  flowrry  sod, 
Ere  gently  o'er  the  sere  leaves'  bed 
A  maiden  passed  with  faltering  ti end. 

IX. 
Oh !  light  was  the  step  of  the  blooming  girl, 
And  glossy  the  hue  of  the  raven  curl. 
And  joyous  the  glance  of  the  dark  eye's  play, 
When  the  pride  of  the  village  was  Morna  Orey. 
But  ruthless  war  to  her  dwelling  came. 
Her  brothers  slept  on  the  field  of  fame, 
Her  father's  blood  on  his  hearth  was  shed ; 
And  the  desolate  orphan  in  anguish  fled 
To  the  cottage  of  one  who  her  childhood  nursed, 
And  who  soothed  the  spirit  that  grief  had  cursed ; 
And  now  in  the  depths  of  that  speaking  eye 
There  slumbered  a  sadness  still  and  high, 
But  veiled  with  a  clear  and  mellow  light, 
Like  the  softened  glow  of  a  moonlit  night ; 
And  the  rose  on  her  cheek  that  came  and  went, 
Like  the  hues  of  the  West  when  day  is  spent, 
Told  how  the  chords  of  the  heart  ^low, 
Quivered  and  shrunk  at  the  breath  of  wo. 
But  why  dkl  a  presage  of  coming  ill, 
With  a  fiercer  pang  her  bosom  thrill^ 
And  pale  her  cheek  to  a  deadlier  hue, 
As  she  sought  the  spring  where  the  jessamine  gvew  r 
She  had  come  to  meet  for  a  moment  there. 
Ere  he  sought  the  field  in  the  strife  to  share. 
One  who  her  father  had  blessed  in  death, 
As  she  pledged  her  faith  with  faltering  breath ; 
And  Hnon  with  joyous  smile  and  gay. 
Welcomed  the  pretence  of  Morna  Orey. 
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Bot  the  words  they  spoke  were  short  and  few— 

A  soldier  most  be  to  his  dnty  true ; 

And  ere  a  half  hour  had  hastened  by, 

She  watched  his  steed  as  it  hurried  nigh, 

0*er  the  verdant  plain  to  the  cedars  tall| 

Where  his  men  were  waiting  their  leader *s  call. 

As  she  dashed  the  drops  that  dimmed  her  sight, 

From  the  dark-fringed  lids  where  they  trembled  bright, 

A  rustling  was  heard  in  the  brushwood  near, 

And  a  crone,  whose  wild  and  fantastic  gear 

Betrayed  the  erring  of  mind  within, 

Stood  in  her  presence  with  mocking  grin. 

"  Said  I  not  sorrows  in  dark  array. 

Crowded  the  future  of  Moma  Grey  T 

Why  from  the  cheek  do  the  roses  fly  ? 

Where  is  the  light  of  the  flashing  eye  ? 

Where  has  the  rounded  lips,  ruby  red. 

Gone,  since  we  parted  beside  the  dead  ? 

The  white  owl  entered  the  casement  high, 

O'er  the  brow  of  the  dying  I  saw  it  fly ; 

Presager  of  death !  I  hailed  Its  wing, 

She  scorned  the  omen  but  felt  the  sting 

Of  bitter  grief,  ythtn  another  day 

Bore  her  angel  Mother  from  earth  away. 

I  warned  her,  when  on  the  coming  blast 

I  saw  the  phantom-like  shades  flit  post ; 

She  smiled  on  my  words  as  idle  play. 

But  wept  when  her  sire,  in  the  midnight  fray, 

Felled  to  the  dust  by  the  Tory's  blade, 

Died  in  the  home  where  his  bones  are  laid ; 

When  the  cold  drops  stood  on  the  forehead  fair, 

And  the  curdling  blood  on  the  thin,  gray  hair. 

But  the  dead  in  silence  forgotten  sleep ; 

She  is  weav'mg  on  earth  a  vision  deep, 

Of  joyous  hopes  that  must  fade  and  die. 

Like  the  bow  that  smiles  when  the  tempests  fly. 

In  vain  the  strength  of  her  youth  Is  shed, 

In  a  path  where  she  trembles  aad  fears  to  tread ; 

In  vain— in  vain  would  the  fragile  form, 

Brave  the  hot  breath  of  the  cannon's  storm ; 

The  bullet  speeds  on  Its  mission  free— 

A  broken  heart  and  a  grave  I  see." 

"  Though  dark  ray  way,  I  fear  it  not ; 
Speed,  woman,  to  thy  sheltered  cot, 
Lest  thou,  with  no  protector  nigh. 
Should  catch  some  hostile  wanderer's  eye. 
My  trust  is  in  that  mighty  Power, 
Who  rules  the  battle's  wildest  hour ; 
And  woman's  love  is  like  the  flower 
That  bloometh  not  in  sunny  bower ; 
But  when  the  dark  and  solemn  night, 
Has  gathered  round  with  storm  and  blight. 
Unfolds  iu  petals  bright  and  rare. 
And  sheds  its  fragrance  on  the  air  ,* 
And  if  it  dare  and  peril  all, 
Asks  only  to  preserve  or  fall. 
His  bleeding  land  requires  his  arm — 
God  will  protect  the  brave  from  harm. 

*<  Behold !"  and  Moma  turned  to  gaze 

Upon  th Auge  tree,  dark  and  lone, 

The  withered  finger  of  the  crone 
Marked  out,  and  glancing  in  the  rays 
Of  mom,  beheld  a  serpent  coil 
Iu  glossy  length,  with  easy  toil. 
Up  the  brown  trunk,  till  close  it  hung 
Above  the  wild  bird's  nest  and  young ; 
While  round  and  round,  with  scream  of  dread, 
The  frighted  bird  in  anguish  fled ; 


And  vainly  sought  to  drive  the  foe 
From  his  dark  aim  again  below. 

XI. 
Momenta  there  are  wlien  Reason's  eootrol, 
Yieldeth  to  Fancy  in  heart  and  aoal ; 
When  the  spirit  views  with  preseient  eye. 
The  common  light  and  shaded  sky. 
An  omen  finds  in  the  falling  leaf, 
And  symbols  in  all  things  of  joy  or  grief. 
And  this  was  one,  for  on  that  failing  strife 
Had  Moma  east  her  dearest  hope  in  life. 
Must  she  behold  with  power  as  vain  to  shield, 
Earth's  only  blessing  from  her  presence  torn  ? 
Was  there  a  fiercer  pang  for  her  revealed 
In  that  short  conflict  than  she  yet  had  knows  T 
Her  dark  eyes  grew  more  wildly  bright, 
And  gleamed  with  an  intenser  light, 
As  closer  drew  the  venomed  fang, 
And  shrill  the  lone  bird's  accents  rang. 
But,  hark !  a  shot— a  rustling  fall — 
Approaching  step*— a  sportman's  eall^- 

The  parent  bird  Is  in  the  dost ; 
And  o'er  the  path  that  homeward  led, 
With  fleeting  step  fair  Moma  fled, 

And  breathed  a  prayer  of  thanks  and  tnuL 
Though  sweet  to  live,  more  blest  to  die. 
For  those  that  strong  aflections  tie 
Has  fettered  to  the  clinging  heart. 
With  links  not  Death  can  wholly  part. 

XII. 
The  day  wore  on,  and  down  the  West, 
The  sun  bad  rolled  in  his  unrest ; 
While  gorgeous  clouds  of  gold  and  red, 
Reflected  back  the  qjlendor  fled ; 
And  twilight— pensive  nun,  to  pray, 
In  silence  drew  her  veil  of  gray. 
The  hut  bright  gleam  was  waxix^  pale. 
And  low  night  winds  began  their  wail. 
When  near  a  mined  house,  that  stood 
Within  a  grove  of  tulip  wood, 
Young  Lennard  paused  and  gazed  awhile. 
With  clouded  brow  and  saddened  smile. 
On  trampled  flowers,  and  shrubs,  and  vine, 
Tom  from  the  pillar  it  would  twine 
With  verdant  bloom,  and  casting  round 
Iu  scarlet  blossoms  on  the  ground. 
A  waste  of  weeds  the  garden  lay, 
And  grass  grew  In  the  carriage  way ; 
Cold  deaoUtion,  like  a  pall, 
Had  spread  iU  mantle  over  all ; 
Yet  not  the  creeping  touch  of  Time, 
Had  wrecked  that  dwelling  in  iu  prime. 
The  fierce  and  unrelenting  wrath 
Of  human  war  had  crossed  that  path. 
And  left  iU  trace  on  all  things  near, 
Save  the  blue  sky  above  our  sphere. 
Anon,  with  hurried  step  and  free, 
He  crossed  the  rained  balcony, 
And  passing  by  the  fallen  door. 
Stood  on  the  dark  hall's  oaken  floor. 
Lighting  the  pine-torch  that  be  bore. 
He  watched  its  lurid  beams  explore 
The  gloomy  precincts,  and  passed  on, 

As  one  who  knew  each  winding  well, 
To  a  low  rocHU  that  lay  beyond. 
And  echoed  to  the  south  wind's  knell. 
Upon  the  threshold  crushed  and  lone, 
By  rade  marauder's  hand  o'erthrown, 
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The  holy  yolnme  ky ; 
He  raised  it  from  its  station  there, 
And  smoothed  the  crumpled  leaves  with  care, 

Then  sadly  tamed  away 
To  gaze  npon  a  portrait  near, 
Whose  thonghtfol  eyes,  so  calm  and  clear, 
And  chastened  look  and  lofty  mien, 
And  forehead  noble  and  serene, 
Told  of  a  spirit  touched  by  time 
Only  to  soften  and  sabtime ; 
Of  woman's  earnest  faith  and  lore 
Sonnounling  earth  to  soar  above. 

XIII. 
With  quivering  lip  the  boy  gazed  long  j 
Unheeded  and  unmarked  a  throng 
Might  there  have  met,  so  fixed  hla  soul 
On  Memory's  unfolding  scroll. 
He  knew  not  that  the  hours  crept  by, 
And  Builen  grew  the  deepening  night  j 
Again  he  met  his  mother's  eye. 
As  ertt  in  joyous  days  and  bright, 
And  heard  the  accents  clear  and  mild, 
Now  hushed  in  death,  breathe  o'er  her  child 
A  fervent  blessing  and  a  prayer ; 
Again  his  father's  silver  hair 
Gleamed  on  his  sight,  although  the  tomb 
Had  closed  him  in  iu  rayless  gloom. 

XIV. 
His  leathern  cap  aside  was  flung. 
And  o'er  bis  brow  the  dark  locks  hung 
In  wild  confusion,  as  he  stood 
Amid  that  haunted  solitude. 
Raising  the  blazing  torch  to  throw 
Upon  the  pictured  face  its  glow. 
In  him  a  careless  eye  might  see 
A  semblance  of  that  face  in  life ; 
With  more  of  fire  and  energy 
To  brave  the  storm  and  strife ; 
With  more  of  earthly  hope  to  claim. 
And  leas  of  Heaven--yet  still  the  same. 

XV. 

Bat  suddenly  the  mystic  spell 
That  bound  him  to  the  Past  was  rent ; 
The  yivid  lightning,  forked  and  red, 
Flashed  through  the  broken  casement,  blent 
With  the  loud  thunder's  awful  roar. 
Prolonged  and  echoing  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  warring  of  the  world  without 
Offended  not  the  struggling  heart ; 
Roosed  from  the  apathy  of  thought 
He  sought  the  casement  with  a  start, 
And  watched  the  raging  storm  sweep  by 
With  kindling  cheek  and  flashing  eye. 

XVI. 
On !  on !  it  came  with  fiery  breath, 
bsttnet  with  rage  and  winged  with  death, 
As  downward  swept,  ere  Time  begun 
His  swift  and  varied  race  to  run, 
Through  realms  chaotic  and  sublime. 

With  wing  of  light  and  forehead  pale, 
Immortal  in  remorse  and  crime, 

Thrilling  the  Infinite  with  wail, 
The  apostate  uoops  from  lands  of  light 
To  darkness,  shame  and  withering  blight. 
On !  on !  it  came,  and  in  its  path 
The  tall  trees  bent  beneath  its  wrath, 
And  fell  with  hollow,  crashing  sound, 
i  Tom  and  uprooted,  to  the  ground. 


Still  nearer  grew  the  lightning  flash, 
And  heavier  broke  the  thunder  crash ; 
And  as,  with  almost  blinded  gaze, 
Watched  Lennard  the  electrio  blaze, 
He  saw  through  rain  and  densest  night 
▲  thin,  pale  line  of  waving  light 
Speed  to  a  lofty  oak,  whose  head 
Sunk  powerless  to  iU  parent  bed. 

XVII. 
The  honri  passed  on— the  storm  had  spent 
The  fury  to  ito  madness  lent. 
And  wild  and  sullen  clouds  on  high 
In  broken  masses  swept  the  sky. 
As  Lennard  left  the  ruined  hall. 
And,  bounding  o'er  the  garden  wall. 
Walked  swiAly  o'er  the  lonely  plain. 
Till  'neath  the  blasted  pine  again 
He  paused,  and  blew  the  whistle  low; 
Soon  from  a  clump  of  firs  below 
An  aged  servant  slowly  led 
A  saddled  steed :  the  pale  moon  shed 
Its  fitful  gleam  as  Lennard  sprung 
light  to  his  seat,  then  fearless  flung 
The  bridle  loose,  and  spurring,  soon 
Drew  op  beside  a  deep  lagoon, 
Whose  stagnant  waters  'neath  the  moon 
Glimmered  through  bush  and  hanging  vine, 
And  cypress  bald  and  ragged  pine. 
Concealed  within  the  spectral  gloom, 
Of  wide  morass  and  forest  tomb, 

His  comrades  there  he  found ; 
By  many  a  devious  winding  led. 
Where  the  pale  fire-flies'  torches  shed 

A  fitful  gleam  around. 
He  paused  at  length  where  Huon  stood. 
Amid  his  faithful  band,  though  rude, 

And  thus  his  errand  told : 
"Where  bends  the  Santee  in  the  plain 
Has  Tarleton's  troop  encamped  again, 

With  careless  movement  bold ; 
One  half  his  men  will  march  to-night 
To  join  the  troop  on  Charleston  height. 
The  guard  will  be  both  dull  and  light ; 
A  few  short  hours,  with  speed  and  care. 
Must  lead  us  to  the  station  there." 

XVIII. 
His  mission  o'er,  with  thoughtful  look, 
The  boy  sought  out  a  shaded  nook. 

Apart  from  all— yet  near 
The  opening  where  the  men  had  laid 
Their  rations  on  the  mossy  glade, 

Beside  the  swamp-marsh  drear. 
Silent  was  be,  reserved  and  shy. 
Seldom  raising  cap  or  eye ; 
Not  many  days  since  first  his  hand 
Had  joined  him  to  that  patriot  band ; 
Yet  none  more  truly  did  fulfill. 

The  duties  of  his  arm  required. 
Though  slight  withal,  and  often  still 

When  the  loud  signal-gun  was  fired, 
The  herald  of  the  coming  fight. 
His  cheek  would  pale  like  flowers  at  night 
Beneath  the  autumn's  chilling  blight ; 
None  knew  his  residence  or  name. 

Save  that  of  Lennard,  which  he  told 
The  morn  when  to  the  camp  he  came. 

And  begged  that  he  might  be  enrolled 
In  Huon's  corps,  to  serve  with  those 
Who  bled  to  heal  their  country's  woes ; 
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Of  late  his  arm  had  bolder  grown 
When  in  the  root  and  skirmiih  thrown, 

And  stronger,  too,  and  Hoon  loved 
The  slender  boy  who  at  his  side 
Stood  nobly  when  o'er  War's  red  tid* 

The  fiery  death>ihot  moTed. 
XIX. 
*T  WW  midnight,  as  with  silent  tread, 
Like  one  who  bears  the  coffined  dead, 
His  valiant  troopers  Marion  led 

Through  long  and  dark  defile ; 
And  on  they  marched  tiU  morning  light 
With  streaks  of  crimson  touched  the  night ; 
Then,  vnannoonced  by  trampet-dang, 

Fell  on  the  slamb'ring  foe ; 
Bwifl  to  his  post  each  warrior  sprang, 

Above,  aronnd,  below ; 
And  soon  in  dose  and  eager  strife, 
As  o'er  the  tomb  meet  Death  and  Life, 

The  hostile  forces  stood ; 
The  sabre  flashed  in  day's  bright  eye, 
The  whizzing  shot,  death- winged^  swept  by, 

The  tarf  grew  red  with  blood ; 
And  where  the  charge  was  hottest  made. 
Where  boldeft  fell  the  flashing  bhide, 

Was  Hnon  foremost  there ; 
And  ever  near  his  daring  hand 
The  youngest,  gentlest  of  his  band, 

Stood  Lennard  on  that  day ; 
Fierce  raged  the  conflict  o'er  the  dead, 
Until,  o'erpowered,  the  vanquished  fled ; 

Yet  ere  they  left  the  fray 
One  aimed  the  bloody  lance  he  bore 
At  Hnon's  heart — a  moment  more, 
And  Lennard  fell,  his  life-blood  o'er 

The  green  turf  welling  fast ; 
The  blade  that  sought  his  leader's  breast 

His  hand  aside  had  cast ; 
Swift  to  his  aid  his  comrades  prest ; 
The  death-hue  on  his  forehead  lay 
As  Huon  flung  both  sword  and  lance 
With  quivering  lip  away, 
And  met  In  Lennard's  dying  glance 

The  smile  of  Moma  Grey. 


XX. 

Betide  the  Santee**  mormari] 
They  made  the  early  dead  a  grave; 
And  sometimes  on  its  bocders  green 
The  poaBing  traveler  has  eeea 
A  spot  where  pale  wild  roaaa  blow 
The  loAy  oaks  and  firs  below— 
The  turf  is  verdant  with  the  wgnj^ 
There  sleepe  the  dust  of  Moraa  Grey. 
And  Hnon  f— Still  his  darinf  arm 

Was  lifted  in  his  eoontry'a  aid, 
ThoDgh  life  had  lost  ils  Banaiest  cham, 

And  o'er  the  future  hong  a  shade ; 
And  time  woold  fail  me  now  to  tell 

Of  all  the  deeds  his  valor  wronghl, 
How,  when  Fort  Monltrie'a  color  fell, 

He  mounted  *nud  the  flames  and  shot 
The  merlon  height,  and  fixed  on  hjgh 
The  starry  banner  'mid  the  sky. 
Nor  how  he  died->the  nobty  slain, 
In  bearing  from  the  battle-plain 

Hie  flag  intrusted  to  his  care. 
But  deeds  like  these  were  common  then 

As  life,  and  light,  and  air ; 
Brave  deeds  that  shall  forever  roond 

Our  nation's  annals  cling ; 
Perchance  some  louder  harp  shall  soond. 

Some  bolder  spirit  sing. 
For  me— the  first  pale  star  on  high 
Herald's  the  night  with  beaming  eye, 
And  down  the  west  has  rolled  the  sna— 
My  song  is  o'er-^my  task  ia  done. 


NOTE. 

During  the  Revolution,  a  yonng  girl  plighted loia^ 
of  Marion's  corps,  followed  him  witbom  han§ihat0 
to  the  camp,  where,  dressed  in  male  atiire,  anduttr 
to  him,  she  eurolled  in  the  service,  A  few  dtj^ 
during  a  fierce  conflict  that  occurred,  she  siood  by  ir 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  in  turning  awiji 
aimed  at  his  heart  received  it  in  her  own,  and  fell  tk 
at  his  feet.  She  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  a 
He  was  afterward  distinguished  in  the  serrice  ti J 
Moultrie,  and  at  Savannah,  where  he  rec^red  his  4L 
woui^  in  carrying  off  the  flag  which  was  iBlrruied  til 


THE    POLE'S    FAREWELL, 


BT  WX.  H.  C.  HOSKKK. 


Warsaw,  farewell !    Akme  that  word 
Fame's  dark  eclipse  recalls  ,* 

The  voice  of  wall  alone  is  heard 
Within  her  mined  walls— 

Her  pavement  rings  beneath  the  treed 

Of  bondsmen  by  their  master  led. 

Hope  kindles  on  my  native  shore 
No  more  her  beacon  fires— 

The  Northern  Bear  is  trampling  o'er 
The  dost  of  fallen  sires. 

And  signal  ever  to  destroy 

Hath  been  his  growl  of  savage  Joy. 

Oh !  for  one  hour  of  glory  gone— 

An  arm  of  might  to  hurl 
The  Czar,  in  thunder,  from  his  throne, 

And  Freedom's  flag  unfurl ; 


Then  welcome,  like  a  bride,  the  grave, 
Unbranded  by  the  name  of  slave ! 

Our  snowy  Eagle*  snreams  no  more 

Defiance  high  and  loud ; 
The  wing  is  broken  that  could  soar 

Through  battle's  smoky  dood, 
And  wounded  by  a  coward's  q>ear, 
His  perch  is  now  lost  Poland's  bier. 

Once  happy  was  the  hall  of  Home, 

Now  Desolation's  lair- 
Blood  stains  its  hearth,  and  I  malt  roiiD 

A  pilgrim  of  despair, 
Leaving,  when  heart  and  brain  grow  cold, 
My  weary  bones  in  foreign  moald. 

•  The  Ensign  of  Polaad  ite  WbltsfiN*^ 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  A  SOUTHERN  FAMILY. 

A    TALE   FOUNDED    ON    FACT. 


BT  A  XXW  CONTRIBtrTOB. 


PARTI. 

"  Ob !  it  i«  plesiant  for  the  sood  to  dio— to  feel 
Tbeir  last  wild  pulsn  throbbing,  while  the  aeal 
Of  death  i»  placed  npon  the  tragic  brow ; 
The  loal  in  qniet  look*  within  itaelf, 
And  sees  the  heavens  faintly  pictured  there." 

Nov7,  would  that  I  could  wield ^  magic  a  pencil 
sdid  Benjamin  West,  that  mighty  paint-king,  how 
uickly  would  glow  upon  canvas  one  of  the  most 
eautiful  and  magnificent  landscapes  that  ever  en- 
rtnced  the  eye  of  a  scenery-loving  traveler — a  land- 
cape  upon  which  you  might  gaze  eiuaptured  every 
ay  for  years,  as  I  have  done,  and  yet  never  tire  nor 
yow  less  fond  of  beholding  it.  I  would  paint  for 
our  especial  gratification,  a  living,  a  breathing  pic- 
are  of  my  old  homestead,  endeared  by  so  many  joy- 
rsught  hours,  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  through 
rhjch  I  roved  until  1  knew  its  every  nook  and 
»mer  as  well  as  my  dog-leaved  spelling-book,  by 
he  venerable  Dilworth.  But,  as  it  is,  dear  reader,  I 
nu«t  be  content  to  oflfer  you  a  rude  **pen  and  inA 
iletehy"  excavated  from  the  ruins  of  my  childhood 
ecollections  of  as  exquisitely  beautiful  and  pic- 
aresque a  spot  as  ever  riveted  the  human  gaze. 

Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  we  are  standing  upon 
I  ledge  of  moss^^rown  rocks,  projecting  from  a  red 
lill-side,  and  whose  verge  beetles  over  a  foaming 
iver,  which  swirls  and  rages  amongst  the  upliAing 
rags,  flashing  with  diamonds  in  its  rush  and  impetu- 
sity,  and  then,  placid  and  almost  waveless,  creeping 
n  through  the  gnarled  old  forest  with  a  faint  murmur, 
eeming  like  a  huge  serpent  of  silver  asleep  in  the 
lL«hing  sunshine. 

We  are  leaning  against  a  rugged  mass  of  the  gray 
edge— your  head  is  resting  upon  your  right  hand, 
nd  you  are  gazing  intently  down  at  the  circle  and 
rhirl  of  the  romping  waters.  Only  a  few  yards 
bove,  a  cool  spring  g^hes  up,  quick  and  bright, 
limpling  and  laughing  in  the  arrowy  sunshine,  then 
lathing  and  foaming  over  the  dark  rocks,  and  twisting 
D  and  out  among  the  bare  roots  of  the  majestic  oak 
liat  cools  us  with  its  shadows,  falls  in  a  golden 
bower  to  the  mossy  basin  at  your  feet,  and  leaping 
)ver  the  steep  precipice,  mingles  in  foam  with  the 
eething  river  below.  We  are  turned  toward  the 
rest,  and  as  you  raise  your  eyes  to  a  level  with  the 
iorizon,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  views  of  the 
31ue  Mountains  that  ever  caused  man  to  stop  in 
)reathles8  awe,  now  presents  itself  to  your  astonished 
rue.  Mountain  towers  behind  mounUin,  and  peak 
Khind  peak  in  wild  sublimity,  like  giant  waves  heaved 
iloDg  the  blue  sky,  almost  seeming  as  if  they  were 
he  ramparts  of  the  world.  Their  sloping  sides  are 
lark  with  forests,  save  here  and  there,  where  the  axe 
bas  penetrated  tbeir  receues,  and  blocked  out  spaces 
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which,  having  been  touched  with  the  magic  of  the 
plough,  now  smile  with  fertility.  And  yonder,  a  little 
to  your  right,  lifting  his  narrow  pinnance  above  all 
the  rest,  stands  time-honored  Currahee,  with  his  red 
cap  on — for  thus  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  the 
barren  soil  which  crowns  his  lofty  summit. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  permit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion farther  up  the  river.  Did  you  ever  see  a  more 
entrancing  and  exquisitely  beautiful  cascade,  steeped 
as  it  is  in  the  soAness,  and  glowing  with  the  bright- 
ness of  a  cloudless  spring  morning?  See  how  the 
wreathes  of  foam  come  bounding  along,  like  a  pack 
of  ravenous  wolves  chasing  each  other,  and  stop 
suddenly  in  their  mad  career,  for  an  instant  equipois- 
ing upon  the  very  brink,  as  if  they  had  shrunk  back 
and  feared  to  take  the  awful  leap,  then,  pushed  on 
by  the  rush  of  the  waters  behind,  descend  like  a 
shower  of  diamonds,  and  come  whirling  and  dashing 
through  the  narrow  gorge  at  our  feet.  And  is  not 
that  deep  basin  at  the  base  of  the  falls  glorious? 
What  an  angry  aspect  its  surface  puts  on,  plunging 
and  surging  like  a  mass  of  living  snow,  while  the 
flashing  sunlight  is  perpetually  endeavoring  to  paint 
a  rainbow  in  the  ever-mounting  spray,  and  yet  never 
quite  succeeds.  And  those  massive  rocks,  too,  piling 
themselves  up  so  quaintly  on  either  side  of  the  falls, 
just  where  they  take  the  final  plunge— are  they  not 
magnificent?  How  verdant  and  mossy,  and  superb 
in  their  ruggedness !  Oh!  if  we  were  only  upon  one 
of  those  ledges— that  one  that  seems  ready  to  bow 
itself  into  the  foaming  torrent ;  if  we  only  stood  there, 
by  that  wide-spreading,  gnarled  old  oak,  twisting  its 
dark  roots  in  and  out  amongst  the  deep  crevices  like 
a  knot  of  huge  serpents,  what  a  glorious  prospect 
would  burst  upon  your  sight !  There  are  so  many 
entrancing  scenes  about  my  birth-place,  but,  among 
them  all,  none  as  magnificent  as  the  one  you  behold 
from  that  mossy  ledge.  But  the  bridge — did  you  look 
at  the  old  bridge?  See  where  it  stands  festooned 
with  shadows.  That  is  a  dear  spot  to  me,  for  with 
it  are  associated  some  of  the  most  treasured  recollec- 
tions of  my  boyhood.  One  end  of  this  time-worn 
fabric  opens  into  a  sandy  lane,  with  broad,  green 
margins  on  both  sides  next  the  zig-zag  fences,  where 
I  have  so  often  gathered  a  bunch  of  flowers  for  my 
instructress,  as  I  passed  through  it  on  my  way  to  the 
school-house;  the  other  is  embowered  by  a  clump  of 
oak  and  beech  trees,  which,  together  with  a  few 
hemlocks  and  chestnuts,  out-skirt  a  superb  grove  of 
evergreens,  in  the  midst  of  which  towers  the  little 
white  cottage  o f  Farmer  Daniels.  There  was  always 
a  dream-like  stillness  about  the  old  bridge  that  pleased 
me;  and  I  have  spent  whole  hours  in  peeping  through 
the  crevices  of  those  time-worn  and  trampled  planks, 
at  the  dark,  deep  waters  creeping  and  dimpling  be- 
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neath  the  massive  and  sodden  arches  with  a  low 
gurgle,  receiving  a  sheet  of  silver  sheen  as  they  stole 
away  into  the  rich  sunshine ;  and,  in  gasing  over  the 
rude  balustrade  where  the  gaudy  butterflies  flitted 
around,  or  rested  by  the  river's  brink,  opening  and 
shutting  their  unruffled  fans;  or  in  flinging  pebbles 
into  the  placid  waters,  and  then  watching  the  widen- 
ing  circles  as  they  swept  down  with  the  current.  But 
there  is  yet  another  thing  about  the  old  bridge  for 
which  I  have  cherished  memories;  that  venerable 
buttonwood  tree,  gnarled  and  twisted  intothe  quaintest 
and  most  comical  deformity,  that  looms  up  from  that 
high  bank  at  the  end  of  the  lane.  That  bough  which 
projects  so  far  over  the  rippling  surface,  making  a 
horizontal  bend,  like  that  of  a  man's  arm,  and  then 
shooting  up  several  yards  at  an  obtuse  angle,  termi- 
nating in  a  mass  of  luxuriant  foliage,  was  my  favorite 
seat,  when  fishing,  through  many  a  long  summer. 

Now,  look  still  farther  down  the  river.  Follow  the 
grass-fringed  banks  in  their  graceful  curve  around 
yonder  dark,  gray  promontory,  until  your  eye  rests 
upon  a  long  ridge  of  snowy  foam,  where  a  stream  of 
considerable  magnitude  mingles  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  river.  Glancing  a  little  way  up  this  stream, 
a  huge  old  mill  presents  itself  to  view,  blackened 
with  exposure,  and  grown  picturesque  by  the  lapse 
of  years.  Here  and  there  the  green  moss  adorns  its 
roof,  and  slumbers  along  the  walls  with  a  quaint 
richness,  especially  where  the  heavy  water-wheel, 
revolving  in  a  sea  of  foam,  keeps  it  shadowy  and 
moist.  A  short  distance  above  stands  the  pond— a 
broad,  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  glittering  like  a 
sheet  of  untarnished  silver;  and,  in  a  shady  nook, 
close  by  the  dam,  where  the  large  weeping- willow 
sways  its  long,  drooping  branches  to  and  fro  wearily, 
floats  a  little  boat,  endeared  by  many  a  fond  remem- 
brance. 

Turn  once  more,  and  mark  how  the  river,  increased 
in  size  by  the  addition  of  the  mill-stream,  having  swept 
around  Castle-Hill,  (so  named  from  its  rugged  front 
and  frowning  aspect,)  comes  resplendently  into  view 
again,  glowing  like  a  sheet  of  burnished  white,  in 
strange  and  singular  contrast  with  the  many  and  dense 
shadows  which  always  fringe  its  banks  like  heaps  of 
black  drapery.  See  where  it  takes  a  sudden  bend, 
flowing  back  toward  the  falls,  and  then  curving  grace- 
fully to  the  west,  dividing  against  a  jutting  rock,  and 
sweeping  around  it  and  the  adjacent  woodland,  form- 
ing an  island  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  That 
large  white  building,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  that 
gentle  declivity  on  the  nearest  side  of  the  island,  with 
a  neat  porch  in  front,  half  embowered  by  vines  and 
fruit  trees — ^that  is  my  birth-place.  There  never  was 
a  spot  at  once  so  tranquil  and  picturesque  as  th^ 
where  stands  my  dear  old  homestead.  Is  it  not  a 
beautiful  mansion-house?  How  sequestered  and  de- 
liciously  oool?  The  slope  down  to  the  river's  brink 
is  covered  with  a  wilderness  of  shrubbery ;  while  to 
the  right  of  the  garden-fence  spreads  a  magnificent 
grove  of  white  pines,  once  making  a  famous  play- 
ground for  us  children.  Down  yonder,  in  that  old 
field  waving  with  long  grass,  beyond  the  grove,  is  a 
patch  of  splendid  blackberry  bushes;  and  near  thai 


old  ivy-bound  oak  on  the  bank^  leaning  so  gracet¥;. 
over  the  placid  waters,  as  if  to  greet  his  ima^e  r»< 
fleeted  in  its  vast  mirror,  is  a  fine  place  to  fannt  iomb^ 
grapes.  At  the  building,  that  little  right-hand  wiad.i^ 
with  a  shutter,  around  which  ar^  trailed  pe&Tiirt 
and  purple  morning-glories,  and  just  aboveik  rw  J 
the  porch,  opens  into  a  small  chamber— my  skep. 
room.  At  night  you  can  behold  a  most  magD; 
prospect  from  that  little  window.  It  loob  dL-eci 
down  upon  the  river,  which,  when  there  isafullch.':] 
and  cloudless  sky,  seems  like  one  broad  belt  of  duIJ 
silver,  weaving  its  way  in  and  out  among  ibegsL^id 
old  trees,  at  intervals,  sparkling  through  opeaio^ 
the  thriAy  foliage  with  exceeding  beauty;  and  a^ 
entangled  in  thejplack  shadows  flung  upoo  it  byj 
beetling  crags  above.  Then  all  is  so  silent,  too,  ?m 
the  snowy  water-fall  sending  up  its  eternal  antbea 
the  skies,  yet  coming  to  your  ears  with  such  a  pM 
sound  that  you  never  tire  in  listening.  SomeiuDesSa 
sky  is  full  of  golden  stars,  and  then  the  aoeoe  & 
beautif ut— oh !  so  very  beautiful !  Many  a  time  hi 
I  stolen  from  my  bed,  far  away  in  the  night,  wliLi;! 
the  rest  were  in  deep  repose,  to  gaze  upon  tk  d 
moonlight  flashing  over  the  meadows  until  \)i 
looked  like  acres  of  green  velvet,  and  gatberiog  upj 
the  dark  foliage  until  it  almoat  seemed  as  if  ii  wd 
sprinkled  with  umber  dust,  or  to  gaxeattbedeepbt 
cerulean,  studded  with  innumeraUe  buroiogorb. 
There  is  another  object  to  which  I  must  direct  yo^ 
particular  attention,  since  it  assumes  an  imports 
place  in  the  relation  (^my  story.  Trace  the  K»d tro^ 
where  it  leaves  the  eaM  end  of  the  bridge  w^iii 
abrupt  curve,  sweeping  around  that  magniSoentgrcj 
of  evergreens,  passes  the  old  mill,  and  turning  to  tl 
east  again  for  a  short  distance,  threads  its  -way  &]fuoi 
grassy  lane,  and  you  arrive  before  a  neai,  cans 
dious  frame  building,  prettily  white-washed  is  frot 
and  hedged  in  by  a  rustic  fence,  with  a  little  p 
opening  next  the  road.  This  was  the  d weiliog  of  o 
schoolmistress,  the  remembrance  of  whom  wilier 
be  an  oasis  upon  the  deserts  of  memory— for  to  bei 
owe  some  of  the  most  pleasurable  moments  cf  s 
boyhood  existence.  A  more  Christian-like  spirit, 
soul  fraught  with  greater  or  intenser  sympathies,! 
a  mind  less  selfish  in  its  manifestations,  or  imb« 
with  more  genial  influences  than  hers,  never  ezisi 
within  the  compass  of  human  being.  As  a  teacber.s 
was  firm,  yet  mild ;  as  a  neighbor,  kind  and  obligi 
—in  a  word,  her  whole  demeanor  was  such  ibaii 
heart  unconsciously  awakened  to  afiectionalerega 
The  dwelling  of  our  schoohnistreas  was  origioa 
built,  at  her  request,  by  a  benevolent  farmer,  with  i 
understanding  between  them  that  some  future  i 
should  witness  a  transfer  of  ownership,  and  coots 
but  three  apartments— a  large  room,  which,  m  < 
words  of  the  old  song,  serves  for  "  parlor,  for  kitchj 
and  hall,"  and  two  small  chambers,  but  all  as  neatj 
hands  can  make  them.  Its  white  front,  and  ma^\ 
stone  chimnies,  were  completely  embowered  by| 
clump  of  superb  maples,  whose  heavy  btanclj 
twining  their  dark  foliage,  forma  delightful  arbor  o^ 
the  very  entrance,  from  the  first  bursting  forth  of  j 
tiny  buds  into  perfect  life  and  beauty,  until  autod 
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I  its  gannent  of  moarninip,  and  the  sere  and 
69  slowly  fonake  the  limbo  which  have 
inb-place.  A  thicket  of  damask  and  white 
ifees,  and  clostera  of  pale-blue  clematis^ 
Ith  of  other  flowers,  loxuriate  beneath, 
receire  just  enough  of  the  warm  and  rich 
t  flashed  through  the  woven  shades  upon 
morning,  and  of  the  scented  dew-drops 
nrind  fhakes  from  the  leaves  above  at 
nake  them  the  most  beautiful  flower-plot 
ighborhood.  At  the  back,  a  low  shed, 
i  whole  length  of  the  house,  one  comer 
rther  than  the  rest,  and  covering  a  cool 
ishes  up,  quick  and  bright,  with  a  sweet 
and  goes  dancing  merrily  across  the 
w,  bright  and  glorious  in  the  sunlight, 
he  shade.    The  scenery  around,  too,  is 

Here  spreads  a  vast  and  nnbroken 

mighty  solitudes  once  echoed  to  the 
»f  the  savage,  and  looked  upon  bis  horrid 
1  midnight  moon,  or  scowling  sky ;  and, 
ince  loom  the  granite-based  mountains, 
rs  to  the  vault  of  heaven,  from  whose 
I  summits  fifty  centuries  have  lodced 
1  and  unknown. 

Distress  was  a  widow,  the  Widow 
was  usually  designated.  A  woman  of 
the  commencement  of  my  story,  she 
my  years  to  securing  a  decent  compe- 
eclining  years,  and  for  her  only  child 
on  as  would  prepare  him  for  an  honor- 
society.  Early  wedded  to  a  young 
remising  expectations,  she  was  left  a 
Lfter  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  only  a  few 
husband  had  assumed  his  duties  as 
f  e  dock  amidst  which  she  had  scarcely 
Je.  Thus  left  alone  at  the  very 
mi  she  needed  a  protector,  she  began 
L  the  unfaltering  energy  which  ever 
er  undertakings.  Yielding  to  con- 
ies, she  refused  the  assistance  kindly 
lUTOunding  community,  and  having 
m,  assidaously  applied  herself  to  the 

of  ber cherished  purpose.  Erelong, 
together  an  amount  of  money  suffi- 
purchase  the  comfortable  homestead 
ut. 

t  l&e  opening  scene  of  my  story  com- 
in  was  setting  leisurely  behind  the 
ns  in  a  mass  of  lurid  clouds,  and 
had  already  begun  to  blur  the  fine 
St,  when  Widow  White  sat  down  to 
\st.     A  fire  of  hickory  reflected  a 

the  hearth,  before  which  reclined 
r'iih  eyes  half-clteed,  gazing  intently 
tbey  crept  slowly  around  the  logs, 
ed  suddenly  up  the  wide-mouthed 
>iae  floor  and  splint  chairs  were 
rpulous  exactness;  a  small,  oblong 
>wned  with  shrubs  of  evergreen, 
gii  mantle-piece;  the  two  windows 
1  curtains  of  coarse,  but  milk-white 
<:  corner,  stood  a  quaint  bedstead  of 


curled  maple,  covered  with  a  cocmterpane  of  old- 
fashioned  dimity,  which  lay  upon  it  like  a  sheet  o£ 
snow.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  whs  placed  a  small 
table,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  freshly  ironed  linen, 
which  fairly  rivaled  the  ermine  in  whiteness,  upon 
which  sat  a  garniture  of  glossy  porcelain.  A  plate  of 
venison  and  nut-brown  sausages,  surrounded  by 
pearly  and  yellow  eggs,  sent  up  its  savory  odors  to 
tempt  the  palate,  while  a  pitcher  of  rye-coflee,  on 
which  the  heavy  cream  was  mounting  like  a  foam, 
stood  at  its  side ;  and,  near  by,  a  loaf  of  warm  wheat- 
bread,  a  saucer  of  wild-honey,  and  another  of  golden 
butter— these  constituting  the  wholesome  repast  ci 
which  Widow  White  was  partaking. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  for  a  comfortable  house  and 
bountiful  meal !"  she  piously  ejaculated,  rising  from 
her  seat  with  the  expression  of  gratitude  warm  from 
her  heart.  "  If  we  always  have  as  good,  we  shall 
never  have  cause  to  complain." 

Although  no  apparent  attention  was  paid  them, 
these  words  were  evidently  intended  for  her  son,  a 
tall,  premature-looking  youth,  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  who  had  entered  the  room  only 
a  few  moments  before,  and  now  stood  leaning  against 
the  mantle-piece,  beating  the  devil's  tatoo  upon  the 
wall,  and,  from  time  to  time,  whistling  snatches  of  a 
popular  air.  His  strongly  marked  features,  though 
handsome,  were  bold  and  repulsive,  the  upper  Up 
curling  with  half  a  sneei^-but  it  was  merely  the  soul 
imaged  in  the  countenance,  for,  lad  as  he  was,  the 
spirit  had  quafied  many  a  deep  draught  of  smfulneas, 
while  mildew  and  iciness  had  crept  down  and  sullied 
the  purity  of  his  heart,  whose  stern  monitor-angel, 
conscience,  still  vainly  strove  to  awaken  rich  melody 
from  the  chords  which  had  once  vibrated  to  its 
slightest  touch. 

*'  David,"  again  spoke  Widow  White  m  a  subdued 
tone  of  voice,  raising  her  eyes  to  the  (ace  of  her  son, 
"  for  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  thinking  deeply 
of  the  past — ^thinldng  what  a  mighty  change  fourteen 
short,  rapid  years  have  wrought  in  every  thing  around 
me.  You  were  a  babe  in  the  cradle  then,  and  the 
grave  of  your  father  was  fresh  in  the  lonely  church- 
yard. The  sky  of  my  life  was  black  with  the  storms 
of  adversity,  and  I  was  very  unhappy,  for  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  day  which  had  departed  from  it 
never  would  dawn  again.  But  amidst  all  this  gloomi- 
ness and  desolation,  one  star  beamed  with  a  constant 
and  steady  radiance,  and  that  star  was  yourself.  I 
loved  you  as  my  life,  and  many,  many  a  time,  as  I 
rocked  you  to  repose,  have  I  pictured  out  a  bright 
and  glorious  future  for  you,  while  my  mind  thrilled 
with  the  pleasure  of  its  own  creations.  But  a  blight 
has  come  upon  it  all.  I  loved  you  too  well— too  well 
for  either  mine  or  your  own  good.  Yielding  to  the 
fondness  of  a  mother's  love,  I  indulged  almost  your 
every  wish,  until  now,  turbulent  and  self-willed,  you 
spurn  my  best  and  holiest  afltetions  as  a  mockery, 
and  I  find,  almost  too  late,  that  I  have  greatly  erred. 
I  speak  this  in  no  spirit  of  unkindness,  David.  I  feel 
it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  Christian — my  duty  as  a  mother, 
to  talk  with  you  as  I  am  now  doing.  God  knows 
how  fearful  was  the  struggle  within  my  mind  before 
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I  could  bring  myself  to  the  determinatioD  I  have. 
But  I  am  resolved  now;  the  scales  have  fallen  from 
my  eyes,  and  I  can  plainly  see  both  your  danger  and 
my  own.  You  are  trembling  upon  the  very  brink  of 
destructioui  and  I  would  ever  feel  as  if  there  were  a 
curse  upon  my  soul,  were  I  to  see  it  all,  and  yet  not 
endeavor  to  save  you.  I  have  come  to  an  unshaken 
determination.    There  must  be  a  reformation." 

*' Another  sermon,  I  suppose.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
hear  one  every  Sunday,  but  one  every  day  is  intole- 
rable and  insufferable,"  insolently  broke  in  the  lad, 
and  he  kicked  the  cat  across  the  room,  and  began  to 
Vhistle  snatches  of  a  lively  air. 
^  The  widow  turned  with  a  deep  sigh  to  the  window, 
i  while  a  gleam  of  sharp  agony  shot  across  her  face, 

and  then  seeming  not  to  heed  the  interruption,  she 
continued: 

**  Yesterday  I  was  in  the  village,  and  saw  Mr.  War- 
wick, the  saddler.  I  have  made  arrangements  with 
him  for  your  becoming  an  apprentice  to  the  trade,  and 
to-morrow  you  are  to  go  there.  It  is  the  best  thing 
X  can  do  for  you,  David,  and  the  fullness  of  a  mother's 
heart  alone  prompted  it.  If  you  conduct  yourself 
properly,  you  may  still  become  an  honorable  man, 
and  occupy  an  honorable  station  in  society ;  but  if 
you  persist  in  your  vicious  habits,  God  only  knows 
where  you  will  end."  Here  she  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  added:  "To-night  I  am  going  away 
for  some  hours.  Mrs.  Williams  is  very  sick,  perhaps 
dying,  and  has  sent  for  me.  I  may  not  return  until 
quite  late,  but,  in  the  morning  before  you  go^  we  can 
talk  this  subject  over  fully." 

There  was  such  an  earnestness  and  depth  of  feeling 
in  his  mother's  remarks,  that  David  White  felt  but 
little  inclined  to  reply  the  second  time,  but  the  dark 
thoughts  and  evil  feelings  rankled  deeply  in  his  heart, 
though  no  tongue  gave  them  utterance. 

Widow  White  gazed  intently  into  the  fire  for  seve- 
ral minutes  aAer  she  had  ceased  speaking,  and  then 
taking  her  bonnet  from  the  bed,  advanced  to  the  door, 
but  stopped  a  moment  on  Its  threshold,  and  turning 
to  her  son,  said,  "  Should  you  become  drowsy  before 
I  return,  carefully  cover  up  the  fire  ere  retiring  to 
bed."  She  closed  it  after  her,  and  David  was 
alone. 

He  stood  still  until  the  last  echo  of  his  mother's 
footsteps  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  then  crept 
stealthily  to  the  front  window,  where,  seeing  her 
passing  the  gate  into  the  lane,  he  broke  out  into 
a  low  laugh,  and  returned  again  to  the  fire-place. 

*<  So,  I  must  be  a  saddler,  must  I?  Ahem!  Well! 
it  takes  two  to  play  at  that,  so  we  '11  see  who  makes 
high,  low,  Jack,  and  the  game  this  deal.  Hurst  was 
about  right  when  he  said  things  would  come  to  a 
compass  afore  long.  Guess  they  have,  but  who 
cares?  I  reckon  I  know  which  side  my  bread  is  but- 
tered!" 

Here  David  White  again  crossed  over  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  out.  His  mother  was  far  away  in 
the  lane,  and  just  turning  the  last  pannel  of  the  garden 
fence,  where  the  road  branched  off,  and  led  by  the 
old  mill.  Withdrawing  from  the  window,  he  took  a 
small  hand-saw  file,  and  a  rudely  fashioned  key  from 


his  pocket,  passed  over  to  the  bed,  and  liAior  '> 
foot-valance,  drew  out  a  large  and  strong  oakea  cbc 
then  glancing  hurriedly  around  the  room  to  be  $a« 
that  no  one  was  present,  he  applied  the  ke^  to  i^ 
lock.  It  did  not  quite  fit,  bat,  after  carefall]rii& 
and  applying  it  for  some  time,  the  bolt  turned  Id  :.< 
socket,  and  the  chest  stood  open  before  him.  L 
rummaging  the  till,  he  at  length  discovered  the  otijfc: 
of  his  search,  a  purse  of  silver  coin,  theaccomuliie!! 
gains  of  months,  and  placed  there  by  his  mother  ol; 
a  few  days  previous.  This  was  not  her  usml  dtp 
sitory  for  money,  but,  in  the  present  iorisace,  ii  b^ 
been  laid  aside  until  the  absent  minister  of  theTL^-; 
should  return,  into  whose  hands  she  was  tcnutOGMd 
to  deliver  her  spare  funds  for  safe  keeping.  Uyis; 
the  purse  by  his  side,  be  locked  the  chest,  aod  has^ 
arranged  every  thing  as  nearly  as  possible  as  he  fox>! 
it,  retired  through  an  opposite  door  into  his  cbunbe?. 

"  Twenty  dollars  and  a  shilling,  I  think  they  aid" 
muttered  he  to  himself.  *'  A  good  round  sum  (am 
evening's  work.  I  wonder  if  I  had  n't  better  take  e> 
ther's  fashion,  and  praise  Heaven  for  it?" 

Having  entered  his  chamber,  he  sat  down  to  coo; 
his  newly-acquired  treasure,  and  finding  the  amjOEi 
as  large  as  he  expected,  carefully  deposited  it,v?: 
the  exception  of  a  few  dollars,  in  a  leathern  It: 
around  his  person.  Then  assuming  his  shot-pouch 
and  flinging  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  be  stooped  dor.. 
and  taking  a  small  bundle,  wrapped  in  a  silkkfisf- 
kerchief,  from  his  trunk,  retired  from  the  bra««, 
slamming  the  door  violently  aAer  him,  and  viiM 
rapidly  on,  until  he  reached  the  summit  of  an  emi- 
nence near  the  old  moss-grown  mill,  which  wi»  tht 
last  place  from  which  he  could  see  the  home  he  iv 
leaving,  perhaps  forever.  Here  he  stopped  for  •  lew 
moments,  leaned  his  rifle  and  bundle  agaiiKt  a  luv, 
long-limbed,  butter-nut,  and  sat  down  upon  a  dear- 
ing  log  at  its  foot,  to  gaae,  for  the  last  time,  upoo  ue 
old  mansion  which  had  been  his  home  from  eariie>: 
remembrance. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  times  when  the  $:(> 
niest  hearts  are  softened;  when  the  sternest  naiots 
are  made  mild,  and  when  the  most  abandoned  are  bke 
little  children.  That  moment  had  now  come  M 
David  White.  It  was  strange,  passing  strange.  He 
had  committed  crime  upon  crime,  yet  scarcely  i'e.ii 
moment's  remorse ;  for  years  he  had  acted  towanib 
mother  as  if  his  whole  soul  were  naught  but  »1^ 
ness ;  but  when  he  came  to  lea\'e  that  mother,  ibt 
old  homestead,  and  all  the  bright  and  beautiful  object 
around  it,  a  soAness  breathed  over  his  iroo'natuit, 
and  the  fount  of  tears  sent  up  its  gushing  libatiot?' 
I  have  oAen  thought  that  such  feelings  must  be  ibfi 
to  those  mysterious,  indefinable,  and  gloomy  forebo^ 
ing»— those  dim  and  indescribable  fears  and  ibrink- 
ings  within  self,  that  sometimes  oome  over  our.«pif^i! 
like  a  creeping,  icy  thrill— in  the  midst  of  a  gidt)/ 
round  of  pleasure,  or,  as  we  stand  by  the  grave  i 
brink  to  see  our  friends  entombed,  and  yet  which  it) 
earthly  or  human  cause  is  able  to  explain. 

He  was  beholding  everything  for  the  last  time.U" 
he  looked  around  him  as  the  dying  man  upoo  bs 
nearest  friends,  when  he  feels  the  cold  hand  ufdeii^ 
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icssed  bearily  upon  his  brow,  and  the  eilyer  chords 
f  his  spirit's  harp  gathering  to  their  utmost  tension, 
nd  snapping,  one  by  one,  like  reeds  before  the  Mast. 
liere  was  the  home  which  had  sheltered  him  in  his 
elpiessness,  glowing  in  a  shower  of  sod  moonlight, 
nd  seeming  more  beautiful  than  he  ever  saw  it  be- 
nre.  There  the  only  true  love  this  wide  world  of 
old  and  bitter  heartlessness  can  know,  beamed  on 
is  infant  eyes ;  and  there  he  had  spent  the  only  happy 
loroents  in  all  his  boyhood  existence.  In  that  little 
Dom  he  had  first  learned  to  pray,  and  there,  first  for- 
otten  the  duty.  There  his  mother  had  watched  over 
iffl  night  after  night,  when  he  had  a  burning  fever, 
nd  the  grave  had  half-opened  its  terrible  portals  for 
is  enuance.  And  now  he  was  going  to  abandon 
tot  mother  who  had  loved  and  cherished  him  so 
mdly—leave  her  all  alone,  a  joyless,  childless  widow, 
nd  for  what  cause?  He  choked  down  the  emotion 
bat  rose  to  his  mind,  and  turned  hurriedly  in  another 
Action.  Not  more  than  twenty  paces  from  him,  a 
tream  went  dancing  and  bubbling  across  the  road 
ike  a  track  of  liquid  sflver~the  stream  that  was  fed 
fy  the  cool  spring  at  home ;  and  he  remembered  how 
le  had  gazed  in  transport,  many  years  agone,  at  the 
iright-hued  insects  floating  in  the  meek,  golden- 
colored  sunshine,  now  sinking  their  velvet  feet  into 
he  moist  sand  upon  the  water's  brink,  and  sipping 
iny  draughts;  or,  resting  upon  the  edges  of  the  blue 
led  crimson  flowers  that  looked  up  like  gems  from 
he  verdant  grass,  opening  and  shutting  their  unruf- 
led  fans,  woven  of  gold  and  sunlight.  He  turned 
iway  from  the  scene  sick  at  heart,  but  still  another 
)biect  presented  itself  to  view,  awakening  old  me- 
nories.  A  little  farther  on  yonder  in  the  green 
neadow,  through  which  murmured  the  mill-stream, 
lod  by  the  drooping-willow  whose  long  branches 
ippled  in  the  current,  was  a  deep  place,  in  the  midst 
}f  which  loomed  up  a  dark-gray  rock,  like  a  lone  sen- 
tinel to  the  rapid  waters,  and  the  scene  made  his 
beart  bound  again.  There  he  had  angled  for  trout  for 
many  a  summer,  and  looked  down  delighted  into  the 
nusic-breathing  waters,  watching  the  silver  and  mot- 
tled fishes  as  they  went  trooping  swiAly  past,  like 
quests  to  a  fairy  wedding.  The  tears  gushed  into  his 
fyes  as  old  recollections  came  thronging  to  his  mind, 
uid  he  faltered  in  his  determination.  He  turned,  and 
took  one  step  toward  home,  but  vicious  impulses 
triomphed,  and  the  rainbow  that  had  begun  to  arch 
his  heart  faded  in  darkness.  He  disappeared  down 
(he  slope  toward  the  old  bridge,  and  David  White 
was  ruined  forever. 

Meanwhile  Widow  White  had  almost  reached  her 
destination.  A  few  steps  farther  on  rose  a  little 
white-washed  cottage,  with  sloping  roof,  and  two 
large  china-trees  embowering  it  in  front.  As  she 
arrived  at  the  small  trellis-work  gate,  a  light  met  her 
eye,  faintly  twinkling  through  the  dark  foliage  of  an 
intervening  bough,  and  reflecting  a  ruddy  glare  upon 
the  side-walk  that  lay  entombed  in  shadow.  She 
opened  the  gate,  followed  the  narrow  foot-path  lead- 
ing to  the  front  door,  and  found  herself  in  a  dark 
tnxry,  with  a  few  rays  of  light  shimmer^^jUirough  the 
key-hole  of  a  door  immediately  beforflbr.    As  she 


put  her  hand  to  the  latch,  a  stifled  sob  broke  upon 
her  ear,  and  noiselessly  opening  the  door,  she  glided 
into  the  apartment.  It  was  indeed  the  chamber  of 
death.  On  a  little  table  by  the  fire-place,  amidst  a 
number  of  glasses  and  vials,  burned  a  solitary  candle 
over  a  long  and  lengthening  wick,  shedding  a  dim 
radiance  throughout  the  room  By  the  side  of  an  old- 
fashioned  bedstead,  hung  with  snow-white  valance, 
knelt  the  old  gray-headed  minister,  and  his  low  voice, 
broken  and  thrillingly  solemn,  went  up  in  earnest 
prayer  for  a  departing  soul.  Upon  the  bed  itself, 
propped  up  with  pillows,  lay  the  invalid.  Thre*  • 
days  ago  the  flush  of  health  had  mantled  her  cheek, 
and  brightened  in  her  eye,  and  now,  how  ghastly  and 
changed  she  was!  The  sunken  and  mist-covered 
eye;  the  pallid  cheek;  the  hueless  lips,  and  painful 
breath,  too  truly  testified  that  the  dark  angel  Azrael 
was  watching  by  the  couch-side.  At  the  head  of  the 
bed  sat  the  daughter,  a  little  girl  apparently  five  years 
of  age,  with  her  head  bent  upon  her  knees,  and  her 
hands  clasped  beneath  her  face,  weeping  bitterly. 
The  supplicating  accents  of  the  gray-haired  minister 
ceased,  and  he  arose  from  his  kneeling  posture,  his 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  and  clasping  in  both  of  his 
the  thin  white  hand  that  rested  upon  the  snowy  coun- 
terpane, leaned  gently  over,  and  placed  his  lips  close 
to  the  ear  of  the  dying  woman. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Williams,''  said  he  kindly,  "we 
all  feel  that  you  are  rapidly  sinking;  do  you  die 
happy?  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  Jesus  in  heaven, 
through  whose  mediation  you  will  be  saved?'' 

There  was  a  rustling  of  the  bed-clothes,  a  faint 
murmur,  and  the  sufierer  languidly  turned  her  eyes 
upon  the  speaker.  A  dimness  was  in  those  sunken 
orbs ;  a  clamminess  upon  her  wan  brow,  and  her 
breast  heaved  wildly  beneath  the  linen  that  lay  in 
snowy  waves  across  it.  But  she  did  not  appear 
to  have  heard  the  inquiry  of  the  minister. 

"The  Widow  White— has  she  not  come  yet?    It 

is  getting  late--quite  late,"  feebly  spoke  the  sufierer. 

Until  then  Widow  White  had  stood  unnoticed  in 

the  dark  shadow,  unwilling  to  interrupt ;  but,  hearing 

this  inquiry,  she  glided  to  the  bedside. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Williams,  I  have  come,"  and  she  faid 
her  hand  upon  the  dewy  brow  of  her  she  had  named, 
and  tenderly  smoothed  back  the  long  hair  that  lay 
loosely  upon  it. 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  shot  across  the  wan  coun- 
tenance of  the  snfierer  as  these  words  fell  upon  her 
ear.  A  light,  almost  preternatural,  stole  to  her  eyes, 
until  they  sparkled  as  the  diamond,  and  she  lifted  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  strove  to  speak.  But  the 
efibrt  was  too  great  for  her  debilitated  oonditionr-a 
weakness  came  over  her,  and  she  sunk  bade  ex- 
hausted to  her  pillow.  Ere  long,  however,  she 
recovered  sufficient  strength  to  speak,  and  turning 
toward  Widow  White,  clasped  her  hand  aflec- 
tionately. 

"  I  feel  that  my  life  is  fast  ebbing  away,'^  she  began 
in  a  subdued  and  thrill ing  voice.  "  A  few  short  hours 
will  pass  by,  and  this  body  will  be  a  soulless  mass.  But 
I  do  not  fear  to  die;  for  me,  death  has  no  terror,  nor  the 
grave  a  victory.    1  am  standing  upon  its  very  brink, 
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and  look  down  into  iu  blackness  without  an  emotion 
save  that  of  pleasure.  This  is  a  vain  and  heartless 
world !  I  have  found  it  so,  again  and  again,  and  the 
grave  is  the  only  place  where  I  can  find  rest  from  its 
temptations  and  persecutions,  and  I  feel  gtad  that  the 
time  is  almost  here,  when  rest,  both  for  body  and 
soul,  will  be  attained.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
troubles  me.  My  husband  slumbers  beneath  the 
heavy  sod  in  the  village  grave-yard ;  I  am  standing 
upon  the  very  brink  of  eternity ;  I  have  no  relatives 
living  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  when  I  am 
•  fone,  what  is  to  become  of  my  poor  friendless,  mo- 
therless child?  I  know  there  is  One  above  who  has 
promised  to  take  care  of  the  orphan,  but  still,  it 
would  give  me  a  pleasure  to  know,  that  when  my 
mouldering  body  reposes  in  *  that  bourne  whence  no 
traveler  returns,'  that  the  light  of  a  pleasant  home 
would  shed  iU  radiance  on  her  girlish  years.  I  fear 
to  trust  her  to  the  world.  I  fear  its  buffetings— I  fear 
its  bitterness— I  fear  its  selfishness!— I  have  keenly 
felt  them  all,  and  they  bowed  my  strength  of  spirit 
almost  to  the  dust  I^they  sullied  my  purity  of  pur- 
pose, and  my  love  of  God !  Three  years  ago  I  took 
up  my  abode  in  this  community.  Life  was  in  its 
spring-time  of  joyousness.  Pleasure  opened  her 
thousand  portals,  and  nature  breathed  in  beauty. 
Than  a  stern  blight  came  upon  it  all !  The  gloom  of 
death  shadowed  my  dwelling,  and  soon  the  cold  and 
rigid  form  of  my  beloved  partner  was  carried  out,  and 
laid  in  the  narrow  bier  where  the '  dust  returns  to 
dust  as  it  was.*  The  feeling  of  desolation  entered 
my  heart;  I  sorrowed  in  tears,  and  life  almost  be- 
came a  weariness.  Then  you,  Widow  White,  came 
to  me  in  my  distress,  like  a  ministering  angel; 
advised  me,  prayed  with  me,  and  led  me  on,  imtil  a 
light  broke  in  upon  my  soul,  and  a  new  life  spread 
out  its  million  paths  to  happiness.  From  that  mo- 
ment I  loved  you  as  my  own  mother  in  heaven. 
And  now  I  have  a  request  to  make— the  request  of  a 
dying  woman— will  you  grant  it?"  and  she  grasped 
the  arm  of  the  listener  with  a  wild  eagerness,  and 
looked  into  her  eyes,  as  if  she  saw  down  into  the  very 
soul,  and  read  her  every  thought. 

"Mrs.  Williams,"  began  Widow  White  in  reply, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  thrillingly  solemn,  her  eyes  dim- 
med with  tears,  and  her  whole  frame  tremUing  with 
emotion,  *<  Mrs.  Williams,  you  know  how  endeared 
you  are  to  me— that  I  love  you  as  if  you  were  my 
own  daughter,  and  that  if  I  could  comply  with  any 
thing  that  would  give  you  pleasure  in  a  dying  mo- 
ment, I  would  most  vnllingly  do  so." 

«* Thank  God!— thank  God!"  exclaimed  she  fer- 
vently, clasping  her  hands  as  if  in  prayer.  **I  have 
prayed  for  this,  again  and  again,  and  now  it  has  come 
to  pass— when  the  grave  doses  over  my  mouldering 
remains,  my  child  will  have  a  home  and  a  mother 
still!  Widow  White,  cherish  her  as  your  own.  Edu- 
cate her  for  heaven,  and  if  we  mortals,  after  death, 
are  sent  as  ministering  angels  to  the  living,  then  will 
I  be  your  guardian  spirit.  Our  kind  minister.  Into 
whose  hands  I  have  committed  them,  will  inform  you 
of  my  little  worldly  concerns  after  I  am  gone,  for  my 
strength  is  fast  failing  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  little 


time  left  for  words.  Mary,  dear,  come  to  my  bed- 
side. A  little  nearer  for  I  am  quite  weak  and  ex- 
hausted. I  am  dying,  Mary.  I  am  going  far  away— 
away  to  heaven.  In  a  short  time,  my  body  wiQ  te 
cold  and  motionless,  and  then  I  cannot  hear  yoo.  or 
speak  to  yoo  any  more.  Then  you  will  have  do 
mother;  she  will  be  dead.  In  sT few  days  1  will  he 
laid  in  the  cold  and  dark  ground,  and  you  will  never 
see  me  again  in  this  world.  When  I  am  dead,  this 
lady  will  be  your  mother.  She  will  take  care  of  yoo, 
and  be  kind  to  you,  just  as  I  am ;  and  yon  must  obey 
her,  and  try  not  to  be  naughty.  If  bad  feelings  come 
into  your  mind,  think  of  your  dead  mother,  and  how 
she  talked  to  you  and  advised  you  when  she  was  dy- 
ing. If  you  do  what  Is  right,  God  will  lore  you,  and 
bless  you,  and  take  care  of  yon,*  and  when  death 
comes,  you  will  go  to  live  with  Jesus,  where  there 
is  nothing  but  happiness ;  but  if  you  are  wicked,  God 
will  hate  you,  and  when  you  die,  you  will  go  down 
to  hell,  where  all  the  bad  people  dwell,  and  where 
there  is  nothing  but  misery  and  anguish.  Now  kias 
me,  for  I  am  too  weak  to  talk  to  you  any  longer,*^ 
and  the  dying  woman  drew  the  child  to  herself,  and 
imprinted  a  lingering,  burning  kiss  upon  her  fore- 
head. 

She  sunk  back  exhausted  to  the  pillow,  and  her 
breath  came  in  painful  gasps  from  her  parted  lips, 
while  her  hands  moved  about  spasmodically  on  the 
white  counterpane— the  excitement  of  the  last  hour 
had  been  too  much  for  her  weakened  condition.  She 
lay  thus  for  several  moments,  and  then  suddenly 
started  from  her  recumbent  position,  and  sat  upright 
in  the  bed.  A  glorious  lustre  broke  through  the  mist 
that  whelmed  her  eyes,  and  a  faint  <^or  sprung  to 
her  pallid  cheek.  She  clasped  her  daughter  in  her 
arms  with  an  hysterical  sob ;  looked  wildly  into  her 
face;  pressed  a  burning,  quivering  kiss  upon  her 
forehead,  and  then  her  lips  gave  forth  fragments  d* 
speech,  broken,  but  beautiful.  But  this  did  not  k»t 
long ;  a  weakness  came  over  her  almost  pretematoral 
strength;  she  loosened  the  embrace  that  circled  her 
child;  the  color  fled  her  cheek,  the  brightness  her  eye; 
the  death-rattle  rung  out  shrilly  upon  the  air,  and  she 
fell  back  motionless  to  the  bed.  They  looked  upon 
her  countenance— a  single  glance  was  sufficient— it 
was  cold,  cahn,  passionless— the  seal  of  the  giare  ! 
was  upon  it. 

The  gloom  of  death  had  shadowed  that  cottage  far 
two  days,  and  now  it  was  desolate  indeed.    The 
stealthy  tread  of  those  who  came  to  gaxe  upon  ti 
dead  and  prepare  its  burial,  no  longer  broke  the  solemn 
hush  that  brooded  over  the  dwelling.    The  departed 
was  in  truth  the  departed— they  had  borne  her  oyer 
the  threshold  of  her  home,  and  laid  her  remains  in  the 
narrow  house  v^ere  all  must  one  day  repose— a  plain 
head-board  alone  marking  the  grave  in  which  slum- 
bered what  was  once  Elixa  Williams.    Like  others, 
she  had  died  sincerely  mourned  by  many — like  others, 
futurity  would  leave  no  memorial  to  tell  that  she  bad 
ever  existed.    Decay,  and  rude  hands,  and  careless  . 
feet,  after  Ugjjbpse  of  years,  would  mar  her  last  1 
resting-place^s  many  in  the  grave-yard  had  already  ' 
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eea  marred,  but  the  foim  below  could  never  know 
or  feel  the  injury— she  dept,  and  would  sleep,  as 
leep  the  dead,  until  the  trump  of  Gabriel  awakens 
ad  clothes  the  dry  bones  in  the  habiliments  of  an* 
ther  world. 

And  DOW  they  were  alono— the  mother  and  her 
Copied  daughter,  making  preparations  for  a  final  de- 
ftrture  from  that  desolate  old  homestead.  The  ashes 
ly  cold  upon  the  l^parth-stone,  and  a  gloomy  loneli- 
ess  reigned  throughout  the  whole  building,  flinging 
pall  over  the  feeliilgB  of  Widow  White.  A  chUl 
rept  over  her  as  the  large  gray  cat  came  purring  to 
er  side,  and  rubbed  his  soft  coat  against  her  ankle; 
ad  tears  sprung  to  her  eyes  ^Hienshe  sawthe  coun- 
mance  of  the  little  child  wearing  such  a  sad  and 
loorofttl  expression,  and  she  vowed  in  her  heart  that 

0  blight  should  come  over  her  youthful  prospects,  if 
,  were  in  her  power  to  prevent  it 

Ere  long,  the  necessary  preparations  were  com- 
leted,  and  the  two  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  lonely 
welling,  and  passed  slowly  along  the  road  toward 
be  nuutsion  of  Widow  White. 

PARTH. 

"  Parent !  who  with  tpeechleis  feeling, 

0*er  thy  cradled  treasure  bent, 
Found  each  year  new  charms  revealmg. 

Yet  thy  wealth  oC  love  unspent ; 
Hast  thou  seen  that  bloMom  blighted 

By  a  drear,  untimely  frost  f 
All  thy  labor  unrequited  f 

Every  glorious  promiw  lost  !'* 

Time,  at  whose  touch  the  montunent  of  a  thousand 
iges  crumbles  to  dust;  at  whose  embrace  empires 
otter  to  ruin,  and  at  whose  breath  cities  rise  and  sink 
ike  bursting  bubbles  in  a  pool,  rolled  on  his  car  of 
RTODderful  mutations. 

Ten  years— ten  short,  rapid  years  had  lapsed  away 
Qto  the  infinitude  of  the  past,  and  mighty  changes 
ad  marked  their  progress.  The  wave  of  population, 
ike  the  ocean  at  its  flood,  had  gradtally  advanced 
>Ter  the  land,  and  many  new  habitations  sent  up 
beir  curling  smoke  within  sight  of  the  old  homestead 
if  Widow  White.  The  mansion-house  itself  had 
luiDged  but  little,  though  one  of  the  tall  maples  had 
een  cut  away  from  the  massive  stone  chimney  at 
be  south  end  of  the  building,  and  the  moss  had  crept 
•ver  the  sloping  roof  in  spots,  giving  a  quaint  rich- 
ess  of  appearance  to  the  time-honored  shingles.  The 
lOge  old  mill  below  the  dam  had  grown  a  little  more 
licturesque  with  the  lapse  of  years;  but  it  was  fast 
:oiiig  to  decay,  for  its  owner  was  long  since  dead, 
nd  there  being  some  still  pending  lawsuit  between 
be  heirs  concerning  this  piece  of  property,  no  repairs 
ad  been  made,  or  even  any  attention  paid  to  its 
aouldering  condition ;  and  for  several  twelvemonths 

1  had  ceased  to  send  up  its  daily  medley  of  pleasant 
otmds.  The  old  wooden  bridge  that  spanned  the 
iver  where  it  swept  across  the  mouth  of  the  valley, 
eemed  as  it  ever  did,  save  that  rude  hands  had 
eveled  the  magnificent  dump  of  trees  that  had  em- 
wwered  one  end,  and  enveloped  it,  during  half  the 
iay)  in  a  mass  of  dense  shadows,  which  always  slept 
ibout  this  old  fabric,  and  darkened  the  waten  like 


heaps  of  Uack  drapery.  The  scenery  around  was 
still  as  magnificent  and  entrancing  as  ever,  though, 
immediately  surroimding  the  dwelling  of  Widow 
White,  it  had  undergone  a  very  material  change.  The 
adjacent  hills  that  gradually  sloped  down  to  the  river's 
brink,  were  still  dark  with  forests,  though  here  and 
there  the  settler's  aze  had  penetrated  their  stm-hidden 
recesses,  and  blocked  out  spaces,  in  the  midst  of  which 
arose  many  a  comfortable  farm-house.  But,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  stem-browed  winter  had  breathed 
over  the  scene,  and  the  gnarled  oak  forest  stood  out 
like  an  army  of  skeletons  against  the  stoimy  sky. 

But  ten  years  had  not  thus  glided  away  without 
leaving  their  stem  impress  upon  W  idow  White.  She 
had  become  thinner  and  paler ;  many  white  hairs  had 
crept  in  amongst  the  auburn  that  once  adorned  her 
head ;  and  her  haxel  eye  had  assumed  a  milder,  more 
subdued  expression.  The  sudden  departure  of  her 
self-willed  son,  and  the  manner  of  it,  had  caused  her 
many  a  heart-pang;  yet  for  months  after  it  occurred 
she  entertained  serious  hopes  of  his  becoming  re> 
pentant  and  returning ;  and  this,  for  a  time,  had  served 
to  buoy  up  her  depressed  spirits ;  but  when  years  had 
gone  by,  and  no  intelligence  reached  her  concerning 
him,  hope  fell  to  the  ground,  and  her  ardent  eKpe<y 
tancy  settled  down  into  a  stem  grief.  Mary,  the 
adopted  daughter,  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  woman- 
hood, in  all  the  flush  and  spring-time  of  life  and  en- 
joyment. Widow  White  seemed  to  love  her  as  if 
she  were  her  own  child,  and  watched  over  her  with  the 
tenderest  care  and  solicitude.  At  this  period  Mary 
was  near  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  rather  striking 
in  her  appearance,  though  by  no  means  what  would 
be  strictly  termed  besutifnl.  Indeed,  the  contour  of 
her  features,  as  a  whole,  was  rather  conunonphice 
than  otherwise ;  but  a  soul  beamed  out  through  her 
flashing  black  eye,  and  lit  up  her  countenance  with 
a  sweetness,  a  loveliness,  which  was  strange,  and 
sometimes  startling,  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  expres- 
sion. A  ruddy  glow,  like  the  blush  of  a  summer 
sunset,  dwelt  in  either  cheek,  and  a  slight  contraction 
at  both  comers  of  the  mouth  gave  her  face  a  half- 
mirthful  look ;  but  her  forehead,  full  in  the  upper  and 
lateral  portions,  seemed  almost  too  severely  intellec- 
tual for  the  other  features.  She  possessed  a  wealth  of 
luxuriant  black  hair,  which  she  had  a  quaint  method  of 
coiling  around  her  head  in  a  single  massive  braid, 
singularly  contrasting  with  the  alabaster  whiteness  of 
the  delicate  temples  upon  which  it  rested.  She  was 
very  happy  at  the  home  she  occupied,  which  was  oOen 
enlivened  by  the  joyous  snatches  of  mtisic  that  broke 
from  her  ruby  lips  as  from  a  bird ;  but  she  had  but  a 
faint,  a  dream-like  remembrance  of  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  her  early  childhood. 

It  was  a  cold  afternoon  in  December— cold  even 
for  that  ice-dad  month.  Dark,  gloomy,  stera-l^owed 
winter  had  spread  his  varied  desdations  around.  The 
first  snow  of  the  season  had  fallen  during  the  night 
previous,  and  lay  upon  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches,  in  some  places,  drifted  into  the  ravines, 
leaving  the  dedivities  ahnost  entirely  uncovered, 
and  at  others,  overspreading  the  soil  with  an  tumffled 
sheet  of  stainless  white.    The  winds  had  awakensd 
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north,  too,  is  black  with  a  gathering  stom.    You  had 
better  stay.'' 

"  I  can't  It  is  impossible.  I  have  a  very  urgent' 
neoeasity  to  return,  and  quickly  told,  too— money;  I 
must  have  money,  and  in  no  small  amount  either.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  have  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  that  I  have  it  now.  I  am  in  debt,  and  the  debt 
must  be  paid— paid  to-night.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  asked  you  for  money,  but  I  reckon  you  have 
enough  of  the  mother  about  you  to  let  me  have  that 


<<In  debt,  David!  to  whom?" 

*'Tothe  boat  fmr  my  passage.  But  it  is  getting 
late,  and  I  have  no  time  to  ask  or  answer  questions ; 
80,  once  for  all,  will  you  let  me  have  it  or  not?*' 

The  mother  was  deeply  imposed  upon,  but  never, 
even  for  an  instant,  did  the  thought  flash  across  her 
mind  that  his  statements  were  false,  and  only  used 
for  the  purpcee  of  extortion.  Obtaining  the  specified 
amount,  she  placed  it  in  his  hands  with  agush  of  tears, 
for  her  feelings  were  greatly  hurt  at  his  harsh  words. 

He  received  the  money,  bade  her  (arewell  in  blander 
tones  than  his  previous  conversation,  and  hastened 
tiom  the  dwelling.  When  he  arrived  at  th^spot 
where  was  fastened  his  horse,  his  mind  was  fired  to 
a  high  degree  of  excitement  by  the  dark  thoughts 
rankling  within.  His  face  was  pale  with  anger ;  his 
heavy  brows  worked  and  knit  themselves  over  eyes 
that  fiashed  like  fire,  and  he  was  muttering  slowly  to 
himself  in  broken  expressions,  while  his  fingers  played 
unconsciously  about  the  handle  of  the  bowie-knife 
which  slightly  protruded  from  beneath  his  vest. 
Having  taken  a  sudden  turn  in  the  undergrowth,  he 
wneipectedly  stood  immediately  before  the  horse, 
which,  seeing  him  indistinctly,  became  affirigfated, 
and  ran  back  with  an  impetuosity  that  almost  tore  up 
the  sapling  by  its  roots. 

*'  So,  so,"  he  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth, 
as  composedly  as  his  anger  would  permit  "  Easy, 
Oliver,  easy !"  and  advancing,  he  tenderly  patted  him 
on  the  neck,  while  the  restive  animal,  recognizing 
his  voice,  greeted  him  with  a  low  neigh. 

Detaching  the  bridle  from  the  mass  of  twigs  that 
entangled  it,  he  carefully  led  the  way  out  into  the 
road,  and  brushing  off  the  snow  which  had  collected 
upon  the  saddle,  leaped  to  his  seat,  still  sgitated  with 
the  deep  passion  he  was  in  vain  endeavoring  tocontrol. 

^^On!"  burst  from  his  lips  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
which  seemed  like  a  low  shout  suppressed  by  a 
strong  will.  "  On !"  and  he  struck  the  spurs  fiercely 
into  the  sides  of  his  steed,  and  dashed  swiftly  across 
the  old  bridge,  the  clattering  hoofs  ringing  out  upon 
the  still  night  with  a  strange  distinctness. 

At  first,  the  moon  looked  down  brightly  from  the 
starry  sky,  shedding  around  a  shower  of  flashing 
beams,  which  rested  upon  the  sheeted  snow  until  it 
became  dassling  in  its  whiteness.  Soon,  however, 
the  heavy  masses  of  clouds  in  the  northeast,  that 
drove  wildly  before  every  ice-winged  impulse  of  the 
stonn-king,  overwhelmed  and  shrouded  the  silver 
disc  from  sight,  and  gave  forth  the  tempest  they  had 
so  long  threatened.  StUl,  now  and  then,  as  the 
wrathful  clouds  would  separate  for  a  moment,  a  faint 


lustre  would  dait  forth,  sprinkUog,  as  with  the  pwfle 
glories  of  the  orient  mom,  the  tom  and  ragged  ops- 
ing,  and  illuminating  the  landscape  with  a  qoast 
beauty— half  light  and  half  shadow— then  sU  wooi 
become  dark  again.  But  soon,  even  this  ce>Md,ad 
the  heavens  were  hung  with  black.  Still  kit  bone 
plunged  on  amid  sheets  of  driving  and  ^^iiiiog  nov, 
never  stopping  his  speed  for  an  instanL 

Ere  long  the  impetuousrider  drew  op  before  adui, 
weather-beaten,  dilapidated  building,  at  theaorthe^ 
of  the  village,  and  dismounted.  The  oM  cfaeiuui  by 
the  fence  creaked  diamally  as  the  windssvept  fiercely 
up  from  the  valley  below,  and  through  one  of  tk 
swaying  boughs  came  a  faintly  twinkling  light,  whiek 
seemed  forcing  itself  through  the  folds  of  a  wiadov- 
curtain.  Knocking  loudly  at  the  front  door,  it  w 
presently  opened,  and  giving  some  hssty  diiectioa 
concerning  his  horse,  he  hurried  through  •  dui 
narrow  entry,  and  guiding  his  way  up  a  ereakaf 
staircase  by  the  aid  of  a  balosUade  which  no  9^ 
either  side,  at  length  stood  before  asmall  door,  thnns^ 
whose  key-hole  issued  a  narrow  stresm  of  \}^ 
slightly  illuminating  the  thiok  gloom  aroimd  ho. 
Here  he  paused  for  a  short  time  to  lecnpente  hi 
exhausted  energies,  and  to  subdue  the  psttios  iki 
still  somewhat  agitated  him.  Then  pwhingopeoik 
door,  he  entered  the  apartment. 

It  was  a  gaming-room.  Six  or  ei^  anall  tibia 
stood  about  on  the  floor,  at  each  of  which,  where  tk 
forgotten  candles  burned  dimly  over  the  loog  ok, 
lengthening  wicks,  sat  several  men— some,  wiiii  (was 
brightly  haggard,  gloating  over  their  uakilfeved 
gains-others,  dark,  sullen,  silent,  fierce,  pm  i'<^ 
tively  at  their  piles  of  lost  money.  Here  nttled  ik 
dice-bos,  and  yonder  fell  the  dirty  csrde-4U  ««« 
busily  engaged— all  were  motionless,  save  their  buA 
and  eyes— all  were  hushed,  save  when  theynttefcd 
solitary  words  to  tell  their  bels. 

David  White  had  ahnoet  reached  the  centre  of  liiii 
room  before  any  one  was  cognisant  of  his  preM«x; 
then,  several  looked  up  with  a  nod  of  iecQgBJii», 
and  once  more  bent  themaelves,  pale,  witch'ii, 
though  weary,  to  the  duties  of  the  game.  The  eaO'' 
tion  which  had  so  recently  agitated  him  was  pearf 
away,  and  his  countenance  wore  the  ssmeezpreHfl! 
which  most  frequently  livked  over  it  Croitiof  on 
to  a  table  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  apartmeot  fns 
the  door,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to  its  occnpuB; 
assumed  a  vacant  <^ir  by  its  side,  and  joioeil  io  ^ 
play.  For  hours  he  sat  grasping  the  cards  v^ 
trembling  avidity,  winning  and  losing}  •PP'^'^ 
unmindful  of  either.  But  this  was  merely  the  gilda 
outwardnesfr— within,  rankled  fierce  pasBioos,  Hki 
the  lightning  in  the  summer-evening  c1<h^  ^ 
night  glided  on;  its  dank  air  grew  ftesfaer;  the  on 
burned  low  on  the  hearth-stone;  the  ngiog  f^ 
was  hushed  to  stilbiesa,  and  three  wu  sousdiog  M 
the  antique  clock  that  adorned  the  msntle-pi^H 
Save  two  men  the  room  was  deserted.  Oae  hy  (m 
the  rest  had  stolen  away,  until  these  two  were « 
only  occupants.  The  last  slake  of  DsTidWbi»«|J 
in  the  pool;  the  cards  had  been  dealed,  sod  the gi^ 
was  about  to  be  played  which  was  to  detcnDin*  ^ 
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>wnenliip  of  the  large  pile  of  silver  that  lay  in  the 
Diddle  of  the  table.  He  had  lost,  won,  and  lost 
tgainr-doubled  his  bets>-4rebled  theni)  until  all  had 
teeo  swept  away-Hnoney,  horse,  and  even  his 
k>wie-knife.  Then  he  had  contrived  to  borrow— 
roQ  again,  and  now  the  last  stake  trembled  in  the 
cales.  The  game  was  played— onoe  more  he  was 
lenniless.  Ife  sat  still  for  several  minutes,  his  eyes 
^ing  on  vacancy,  and  when  be  arose  he  seemed 
ike  a  strange  man,  his  face  was  so  changed  with  the 
workings  of  evil  passions. 

** There!  now  yon  have  it  all,  and  I  am  mined! 
)o  yon  haar?*'  exclaimed  tbe  frensied  man,  his  lips 
[uivering  with  emotion  as  his  voice  became  elevated 
nth  excitement.  "  And  who  is  the  dastardly  craven 
bat  made  me  so?  Who  was  it  fomid  me  pure,  and 
nnocent,  and  stainless  as  the  babe  unborn,  and  lured 
ae  from  happiness  to  scenes  of  madness  and  de- 
anchery— of  crune  and  wretchedness?  Say!  who 
ns  it  did  all  this  ?  Who  was  it  first  placed  the  cards 
n  my  hands,  and  trained  my  youthful  mind  to  tbe 
ibeateries  of  the  gaming-table?  And  who,  when  I 
lecame  older,  taught  me  to  revel  in  human  gore,  and 
0  delight  in  carnage  and  distress,  making  me  the 
leiTtlesB  villain  that  I  am  ?  Who  was  it  did  all  this, 
say?  Was  it  not  you,  Wils«i  Hurst— was  it  not 
m  that  did  it?"  and  the  frantic  man  struck  the  table 
t  tremendous  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  as  this  last 
pMstion  trembled  on  his  white  lips,  while  he  glared 
iercely  upon  the  listener. 

His  mind  had  now  worked  itself  up  to  the  hif^est 
)itch  of  excitement;  his  countenance  wore  a  deathly 
Mllor ;  his  heavy  browa  lowered  fearfully  above  eyes 
hat  flashed  like  fire ;  his  nostrils  were  widely  dis- 
ended,  and,  as  the  air  breathed  through  it  seemed  to 
dioke  him;  his  teeth  chattered  with  rage,  while  the 
vhite  foam  oosed  between,  gathering  in  a  thick  froth 
ibont  ibe  parted  lips,  and  with  an  exclamation  that 
ifanost  froce  the  blood  to  hear,  he  flung  himself  upon 
lis  companion.  But  his  adversary  had  foreseen  the 
vfaole,  and  was  fuUy  prepared  to  meet  this  sudden 
tttack.  Taking  advantage  of  his  cat-like  eagerness, 
te  threw  him  to  the  floor,  overpowered,  and  finally, 
sJiaiBted  with  struggling,  thrust  him  out  the  street 
loor,  and  shut  it  in  his  face. 

Left  to  himself,  he  gradually  became  calm  and  col- 
ected,  and  then  other  and  gentler  thoughts  grew 
^y.  He  stood  there  in  the  still  moonlight,  the  cool 
beezes  of  morning  fanning  his  feverish  brow,  from 
Mrhich  distilled  great  drops  of  moisture  in  theangnlflh 
af  his  spirit.  , 

"  What  a  change !  vrhat  a  change !"  exclaimed  he 
wildly,  sraitiog  his  breast  with  his  hands.  He  was 
thiDking  of  childhood,  of  those  hours  of  innocence 
forever  gone,  and  he  buried  his  fiioe  in  his  hands, 
and  sobbed  aloud.  The  strong  man  was  bowed- 
yes  !  he  who,  undaunted,  had  stood  amidst  the  angered 
rush  of  battle;  he  who,  fearless,  had  seen  his  oom- 
ndes  falling  around  him  like  trees  before  the  hurri- 
cane; he  who,  unappalled,  had  heard  the  shrieks  of 
(he  wounded  and  dying,  wept  at  the  recollection  of 
ehildkood.  What  a  scene  for  God  and  the  angels  to 
look  down  uncm! 


David  White  sedulously  strove  to  renew  the  ac- 
quaintanceships of  his  boyhood,  but  amongst  none, 
either  of  those  who  remembered  him,  or  others  to 
whom  he  was  a  perfect  stranger,  did  he  contrive  to 
make  a  friend.  His  company,  however,  was  not 
avoided,  for  his  conversation  abounded  with  strange 
and  interesting  adventures  in  various  foreign  lands, 
often  instructive ;  but  there  were  too  many  demands 
for  the  possessor  of  an  able  body,  and  too  extensive 
a  prevalence  of  sound  morality,  for  him  to  find  a 
spirit  any  way  congenial  to  his  own  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  home.  He  therefore  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  Bend,  which  was  a  kind  of  stopping-place  for 
boats  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  and  where  con- 
gregated all  grades  of  society.  His  pursuits  were 
now  undisgulsedly  those  of  a  gambler— and  still  fur- 
ther, though  unknown— those  of  a  smuggler.  His 
mother  received  frequent,  though  indirect  communi- 
cations concerning  her  son's  course  of  conduct  at  tbe 
neighboring  village — indeed,  few  days  passed  in 
which  she  did  not  incidentally  obtain  such  intelli- 
gence. He  appeared  occasionally  at  the  old  home- 
stead, but  his  slay  was  seldom  prolonged  beyond  a 
few  hours.  His  conduct  cost  his  mother  many  a 
heart-pang,  biA  the  day  when  she  could  influence  his 
mind  had  long  since  gone  by,  and  she  entertained  no 
hope  of  a  reformation — indeed,  such  an  occurrence 
would  have  appeared  almost  a  miracle  in  the  eyes  of 
those  acquainted  with  his  character  and  mode  of 
action.  Thus  months  lapsed  away  into  the  infinitude 
of  the  past;  summer  came  round,  and  soon  an  event- 
ful and  crime-stained  night  rolled  into  its  place. 

The  moon  waxed  high  in  her  career.  Midnight 
was  gathering  slowly  over  the  earth ;  that  hallowed 
and  mysterious  hour,  the  isthmus  between  two  days. 
But  the  deep-toned  thunder  was  muttering  at  inter- 
vsls  in  the  sky,  and  the  torn  clouds  swept  on  in 
massy  columns,  dark  and  aspiring,  growing  blacker 
and  blacker  as  they  rolled  up  the  great  heavens,  and 
portending  a  terrible  convulsion  of  the  elements. 
The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  in  all  respects 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  David  White.  Twelve 
o'clock  was  already  striking,  when  he  issued  from  a 
private  door  of  the  time-worn  building,  where  had 
occurred  the  gambling  scene  on  the  stormy  night  of 
the  winter  before.  Since  then,  the  two  men  had 
made  friends ;  fortune  had  changed,  rechanged,  and 
changed  again;  and  now,  almost  penniless,  he  had 
resolved  on  a  bold  stroke,  by  which  to  replenish  his 
purse,  and  furnish  means  whereby  to  Indulge  his  con- 
suming and  all  absorbing  love  of  gaming.  After 
entering  the  street,  he  glanced  cautiously  around, 
and  then  advancing  to  the  iron-gray  charger  that  was 
tied  with  a  stout  bridle  to  tbe  horse-shoe  at  the  door- 
post, adjusted  the  accoutrements,  leaped  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  rode  hurriedly  along  the  road  leading  to  the 
old  homestead. 

Meantime  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  had  materially 
changed.  The  black,  opaque  mass  of  vapors  had 
extended  its  dark  and  jagged  front  a  third  of  the  way 
around  the  horizon,  piling  its  frowning  steeps  high  up 
toward  the  zenith.  Here  and  there  overhead,  the 
sky  was  blotted  with  isdated  black  douds,  which 
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wore  fast  iDcreasing  in  sise  and  joining  into  one. 
The  thunder,  which  had  been  ocoaaionally  muttering 
on  high,  now  rattled  incessantly,  and  the  forked 
lightning  rushed  down  in  sheets  of  lurid  flame.  Ere 
long,  the  huge  mass  of  sweeping  clouds  had  reached 
the  lenith,  and  were  rolling  darkly  onward  toward 
the  opposite  horison.  Directly  the  wild  uproar 
died  nearly  altogether  away,  and  intense  darkness 
shrouded  the  skies  and  earth  in  its  folds.  The  nir 
grew  heavy,  and  seemed  to  be  forcibly  pressed  to- 
ward the  ground.  This  was  that  strange  pause  in 
the  strife  of  the  elements,  apparently  as  if  the  com- 
batants were  gathering  all  their  strength  for  the  fear- 
ful contest  that  was  to  follow.  But  this  pause  was 
only  momentary,  and  soon  was  at  an  end.  Then  a 
distant,  sullen,  bellowing  murmur  came  surging  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  followed  by  the  sor- 
rowful moaning  of  the  trees  along  the  road-side. 
David  White  grew  pale,  and  could  almost  hear  the 
beating  of  his  own  heart  as  he  bent  forward  in  the 
saddle,  and  listened  to  the  approaching  rush  aid  roar 
of  the  lashed  winds.  He  had  not  expected  such  a 
wild  fierceness  in  the  storm,  but  now  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede ;  be  was  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
forest,  and  the  danger  was  the  same  Either  way,  so 
he  spurred  on  the  plunging  animal  beneath  him  with 
a  desperate  energy.  At  that  instant  a  blinding  flash 
shot  down  from  a  cloud  almost  directly  overhead, 
drank  up  the  thick  darkness,  and  wrapped  the  air  in 
sheets  ojf  lurid  flame,  while  the  tall  trees  stood  out 
like  a  spectral  throng  in  its  supernatural  glare.  Be- 
fore a  clock  could  tick,  the  report  followed  with  a 
roar,  deafening  and  tremendous,  rattling  and  echoing 
along  the  sky  like  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  a 
thoinand  deeply  freighted  cannon.  Terrified  at  the 
unearthly  glare  and  stunning  thunder-bolt,  the  horse 
plunged  aside  with  a  fierce  impetuosity,  that  would 
have  flung  the  rider  to  the  earth  had  he  not  clung  to 
the  mane  with  his  utmost  strength;  and  even  for 
minutes  after  "  the  jaws  of  darkness"  had  devoured 
up  the  scene,  and  the  fearful  report  had  died  away  in 
the  distance,  his  eyes  still  ached  with  the  intense 
light,  and  his  ears  rung  with  the  deafening  bolt  that 
had  followed. 

Now  came  the  arrowy  flight  and  form  of  the  hur- 
ricane itself.  It  crushed  the  tall  and  sturdy  trees  to 
thegroundasifthey  had  been  a  forest  of  reeds.  On 
it  came,  darker,  fiercer,  and  more  impetuous,  as  If 
under  the  influence  of  some  angry  fiend  enjoying  a 
triumph.  The  shrieking  of  the  lashed  win^;  the 
crashing  thunder ;  the  noise  of  the  giant  monarchs  of 
the  forest  upheaving  from  their  deep-set  foundations, 
and  toppling  to  the  ground ;  the  rt»h  and  howling  of 
the  tempest— all  mingled  in  one  swelling  uproar,  and 
deafened  the  very  heavens.  Now  the  whole  malig- 
nity and  embodied  power  of  the  hurricane  was  upon 
them.  The  shivering  horse  sprang  forward  into  the 
•belter  of  a  huge  rock  that  frowned  upon  the  road 
like  some  stem  sentinel  guarding  the  passage,  and 
David  White  leaped  from  the  saddle,  and  crouched 
in  terror  against  the  dark  mass  that  towered  above 
and  afibrded  protection. 

On  it  came,  winding  its  tortaout  pathway  from 


right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  crvlring  aad 
twisting  the  Titans  of  the  woods  from  their  trasb 
in  its  awful  rush  of  destruction.  The  wheehag 
clouds  and  tumultuous  atmosphere  were  la«fari 
through  and  through  with  the  fiery  Itgfateing,  sad 
masses  of  loose  leaves,  and  branches,  wiih  all  their 
wealth  of  mangled  foliage— saplings  twisied  up  by 
the  roots,  and  bunches  of  shrubs  tossed  themseiTes 
impetuously  into  the  air,  flung  into  the  wildest  ni4 
most  rapid  agitation-Hiow  rushing  together  as  if 
consolidating  into  masses—now  scatlersd  afaraad  ii 
the  deepest  confusion,  while  a  stubborn  oak,  d» 
daining  to  bend,  was  dashed  headlong  aotMs  tht 
road,  where  the  hoise  and  his  rider  had  stood  onlj  a 
few  moments  previons,  and  hurling  the  sofl  to  tber 
very  feet. 

Rush  after  rush  of  the  trooping  winds  went  by- 
each  succeeding  onset  wilder  and  more  impstoMa 
than  the  last,  until  at  length  the  soUen  distant  rov^ 
and  then  the  low,  surging  murmurs  announced  tint 
the  greatest  danger  had  overblown,  and  that  the  h» 
ricane  was  winding  its  tortuoos  pathway  throogh  tks 
forests  many  miles  away  to  the  right. 

Gradually  the  devastations  of  the  awfni  skies  be- 
came mellowed  down;  the  wheeling  doods  begin  to 
dispart,  and  a  gush  ^  heavy  drops  came  patiensg 
from  above.  Moaning  pitifully,  the  prostiaie  sal 
bowed  trees  and  undergrowth  lifted  their  maagwd 
boughs  from  the  compressed  state  mto  which  thef 
had  been  forced— those  which  had  survived  tte 
tempest,  seemingly  with  a  painful  efiTort,  regaiiuiBg 
their  upright  and  natural  position. 

Soon  the  heavy  and  dank  air  grew  fresher;  iba 
wrathful  clouds  separated,  and  the  moon  once  mors 
gleamed  forth  in  resplendent  beauty  and  Inigliinaa 
By  degrees  the  gloom  retired  from  the  &ee  ot  ths 
heavens,  the  stars  looked  down  glorioosly  fraa  iltfir 
sapphire  thrones,  and  a  silvery  gosh  played  smidA 
the  swaying  foliage,  where  the  rain-drops  gU^essA 
on  their  leaflet  platforms  like  so  many  dianosfc 
Then  the  lucid  milky-way,  whose  lovelineas  fliaha 
the  firmament,  bent  itself  across  the  concave  sbai*%, 
one  broad  fiame  of  pure  transparent  white,  as  tf  Ma% 
burning  orb  had  fled  along  the  sky  with  so  swifiti 
flight,  that,  for  a  moment,  it  had  left  tta  Insbe  in  th% 
vault  of  heaven.  Gradually  all  was  luUed  into  tfifii 
ness,  and  nature  became  as  one  great  solitude.        ^ 

Awe-stricken  and  bewildered,  David  White  ii| 
mounted  his  quivering  steed,  and  slowly  wound  M| 
way  along  the  ruin-covered  road.  One  by  one  tl^ 
appearances  which  told  a  near^approach  to  his  d^| 
tination  came  into  view;  and  finally  be  stood  beM 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  which  was  now  to  be  d| 
scene  of  a  great  and  heinous  crime.  Oarefidly  his^ 
ing  his  horse  in  the  dark  shadows  of  some  aodfl^ 
oaks  at  the  head  of  the  lane,  he  softly  opened  ^ 
gate,  and  glided  round  the  house  until  he  stood  sin 
little  window  which  looked  out  from  his  mochs>%' 
chamber,  and  next  the  old  stone  chimney.  For  i[% 
night,  she  was  absent  at  a  distant  neighbor's, 
circumstance,  together  with  that  of  her  having 
drawn  a  large  amount  of  funds  from  the 
of  the  village  minister,  had  induced  the  present  ririb 
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Bat  -when  he  saw  the  shutter  open^  a  thing  wholly 
lexpected,  it  flashed  through  his  mind  that  he  was 
atcbed — that  this  was  an  allarement  to  ensnare  him ; 
•  he  shrunk  back  into  the  dense  shadows  of  the 
Bples,  and  glanced  hurriedly  around  him.  Satisfied 
ith  his  investigation,  he  ventured  to  the  window, 
id  peered  cautiously  into  the  chamber,  but  seeing 
Mhing  to  excite  his  fears,  gently  raised  the  sash,  and 
aped  into  the  apartment.  The  moon  shone  so 
ightly  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  strike  a  light,  but 
» silver  disc  was  fast  verging  toward  the  horizon, 
mI  warned  him  to  haste,  else  be  left  to  refurh  in 
irknes?.  Fumbling  in  his  coat-pocket,  he  at  length 
•oduced  a  large  bunch  of  keys,  and  stooping  down, 
>piied  one  to  the  heavy  oaken  chest  beneath  the 
indow-sill.  Fortunately  it  suited  the  lock ;  the  bolt 
irned  without  difliculty,  and  be  lifted  the  massive  lid, 
hich  he  upheld  with  one  hand,  while  he  rummaged 
le  till  with  the  other.  At  this  moment  a  slight 
Btling  reached  his  ears  from  the  furthest  comer  of 
leBpartment  from  the  window. 
''What  the  deuce  is  that  1"  exclaimed  he,  starting 
pfrom  his  kneeling  posture,  and  turning  anxiously 
i  ibe  direct  ion  ^(iience  the  disturbance  had  proceeded, 
I  the  same  time  thoughtlessly  relinquishing  his  grasp 
f  the  Hd,  which  fell  with  a  heavy  crash  upon  the 
rm  still  resting  beneath. 

"Furies!"  shouted  he,  writhing  in  agony,  and  re- 
»mg  the  bruised  member  from  its  painful  position. 
At  these  words  a  faint  scream  of  terror  issued  from 
le  bed  which  stood  only  a  few  feet  distant.  Mary 
Vhiie  had  been  awakened  by  his  oolcry,and  starting 
p  in  alarm,  beheld  a  man  standing  by  the  window, 
rhich  occasioned  the  involuntary  exclamation  that 
id  JQst  burst  from  her  lips.  She  had  sat  up  until 
Bite  late,  every  moment  expecting  the  young  lady 
fho  was  to  have  been  her  companion  for  the  night ; 
ad  then  the  convulsions  of  the  tempest  had  kept  her 
tkefu!,  and  prevented  her  retiring.  The  tedium  of 
e  hours  becoming  irksome,  she  had  sauntered  into 
er  mother's  chamber,  and  opened  the  window  to 
tze  out  upon  the  lulKng  war  of  the  elements ;  but 
'Owing  wearied  of  this  emplo^'ment ,  and  a  drowsiness 
ealing  over  her,  she  had  flnng  herself  upon  the  bed, 
kI  almost  immediately  sunk  into  a  refreshing  slum- 
^r,  from  which  the  late  disturbances  in  the  apartment, 
id  ju9t  awakened  her.  The  first  impulse  that  entered 
it  mind  was  to  gain  the  door  and  escape,  but  her 
tture  ^-as  one  on  which  fear  acts  as  a  sudden  pare- 
sis. AU  power  of  volition  deserted  her;  and  bhe 
ood  motionless  as  carved  marble,  with  her  eyes 
aring,  and  her  finger  pointed  toward  the  spot  where 
'w  the  object  of  her  terrors. 
"Who 's  there?  stand  back !"  burst  from  his  lips  in 
RT0U3  agitation  as  the  shriek  rung  out  upon  the  air, 
nd  turning  ronnd,  he  rushed  to  the  bedside,  but 
iarted  back ;  and  there  was  the  confusion  of  cowardice 
ihw  manner  as  he  exclaimed,  "  You  here,  Mary! 
rbat  in  the  world  brought  you  into  this  room  at  such 
time  of  night  as  this?" 

''  David  White !"  exclaimed  she,  shrinking  back, 
^hen  the  moonlight  fell  upon  his  features,  and  she 
ecognized  the  intruder. 


**  No  one  else,  my  pretty  lass,"  replied  the  vile 
man,  becoming  emboldened  by  the  time  and  situation; 
and  with  a  graceful  bend  of  his  fine  form,  lie  threw 
hia  arm  around  her  waist,  and  attempted  to  press  his 
lips  to  her  cheek;  but  fear  gave  her  an  almost  preter- 
natural strength,  and  she  thrust  him  forcibly  from  her. 

"  What !  are  you  determined  to  fight  shy?"  said  he, 
with  a  dark  sneer,  again  advancing  toward  her. 

"  Ofl*!  off!— do  you  dare  to  lay  that  vile  hand  on 
me  again?"  and  as  he  caught  her  arm,  she  struck 
him  forcibly  in  the  face  with  her  clenched  fist,  and 
releasing  his  grasp,  darted  toward  the  door  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  deer. 

He  sprung  aAer  her  with  arms  outstretched,  and 
hia  eyes  on  fire  with  fierce  rage.  His  hand  clutched 
the  folds  of  her  dress  as  she  reaebed  the  door,  and  he 
jerked  her  toward  himself  with  a  violence  that  was 
almost  stunning. 

"  Ha !"  shouted  he,  inebriate  with  passion,  as  her 
pallid  face  turned  to  his,  **  is  this  your  game?  Take 
that,  then!"  and  he  plunged  a  glittering  knife  deeply 
into  her  bosom. 

She  clasped  her  hands  convulsively,  turned  her 
eyes  heavenward,  and  with  a  single  groan,  the  utter* 
ance  of  the  last  mortal  agony  swelling  in  her  soul, 
sunk,  pale  and  quivering,  slowly  to  the  fioor.  Then 
a  deep  stillness  reigned  around,  broken  only  by  the 
gurgling  somd  of  the  blood  as  it  gushed  from  the 
deep  wound  near  her  heart,  and  gathered  in  a  dark, 
clotted  pool  by  her  side. 

*<'TwBS  quickly  done!"  muttered  he,  in  stifled 
tones  of  still  unsubdued  ferocity.  **  Let  this  finish  it 
well !"  and  he  made  a  random  stab,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  spasmodic  movement  of  the  body;  and 
drawing  the  blade  from  its  fieshy  sheath,  he  com- 
posedly vnped  off  the  warm  blood  against  the  bed- 
clothes, and  thrmt  it  back  into  his  bosom  with  a  low, 
savage  laugh. 

He  then  crossed  over  to  the  chest,  and  cursing  his 
carelessness,  abstracted  the  money  from  its  careful 
hiding-place,  and  quitted  the  scene  of  his  exploit  with 
hurried  steps,  passing  out  the  front  way,  and  flinging 
the  door  wide  open  as  he  departed.  Within  an  hour 
and  a  half  more  he  was  at  home.  There  all  was 
silent  and  dreary,  but  he  had  no  observation  to  fear. 
Striking  a  light,  he  carefully  washed  the  blood  from 
his  hands,  and  disarraying  himself  of  the  cast-off  cloth- 
ing which  he  had  assumed  for  the  occasion,  thrust  them 
into  the  fire,  and  watched  until  the  whole  was  entirely 
consumed.  Having  thus  guarded  against  direct  evi- 
dence, he  made  some  artful  dispositions  of  negative 
disproof,  that  he  might  be  provided  with  full  armor 
against  all  suspicions ;  and  then  retiringto  his  homely 
bed  with  a  feelingless  heart,  and  unmurmuring  con- 
science, he  slept  soon  and  deeply. 

PART  III. 
"Alas!  for  earthly  joy,  and  hope,  and  love, 

Thus  stricken  down,  e'en  in  their  holiest  hour  I 
What  deep,  heart- wringing  anguish  must  they  prove, 

Who  live  to  weep  the  blasted  tree  or  flower. 
Oh,  W() !  deep  wo  to  earthly  love's  fond  trust, 

Wlien  stl  it  once  has  worshiped  lies  in  dost  !'* 

Time  glided  on— days  dawned  and  waned— weeks 
came  and  went— soon  months  were  numbered  with 
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die  inilB  of  the  past,  aod  when  the  old  year,  wilh  sober 
meekness,  took  up  his  bright  inheritance  of  luscious 
fruits,  a  pomp  and  pageant  filled  the  splendid  scene. 
The  yellow  maiie  and  golden  sheaves  stood  up  in  the 
fields,  and  the  fading  meadow,  like  a  crushed  flower, 
gave  out  a  dying  fragrance  to  the  fresh,  cool  winds, 
that,  sporting  playfully  amongst  the  tree-tops,  swept 
downward  from  their  high  communion,  and  stooped 
to  dally  with  its  sweet  decay.  Then  the  apple-boughs 
were  heavily  laden  with  crimson  fruit,  peeping  like 
roaes  from  their  garniture  of  woven  foliage;  the 
pirple  grape-dusters  dotted  the  creeping  vine,  half 
transparent  in  their  tempting  lusciousness ;  the  red 
eherries  seemed,  in  the  distance,  like  the  burning 
brtlltancy  of  a  summer  sunset  struggling  through  the 
faranehes  and  tangled  leaves  that  intervened ;  and  the 
downy  peach  peered  provokingly  from  amongst  the 
sheltering  green,  where,  all  the  summer  long,  it  had 
stolen  the  first  Uush  of  saffron-vested  Aurora,  when 
seraph  hands  unbar  the  gates  of  morning,  and  the  last 
ray  of  golden  light  that  paused  at  the  flame^wrought 
portals  of  expiring  day  to  look  reluctant  back.  An- 
other change  came  over  the  face  of  nature,  and 
delicate-footed  spring  seemed  to  have  come  again 
vrith  her  lap  full  of  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  trees 
cast  aside  their  long-worn  garniture  of  green,  and 
flaunted  proudly  in  gorgeous  robes  of  gold  and 
ertmson.  The  blushing  rose  ooce  more  sought  the 
thorny  stem  that  had  slept  so  long  desolate;  and  the 
changeful-hned  touch-me-not  looked  up  smilingly 
from  the  pallid  grass,  where  nestled  thousands  of  pur- 
ple violets  peeping  out  timidly  from  their  shady 
nooks ;  and  the  waning  year  smiled— smiled  as  smiles 
the  dying  man,  when  the  life-blood  quickens  in  his 
veins,  for  almost  the  last  time  to  linger  on  the  cheek 
and  lip,  brighten  in  the  eye,  and  give  a  joyous  swell 
to  the  heart  that  lies  in  ruins.  The  gorgeous  pageant 
went  by,  and  the  trees  put  on  their  robes  of  mourning 
—anon,  tossed  their  huge  branches  to  the  sky,  leafless 
and  desolate,  save  where  the  ivy,  creeping  gracefully 
up  the  twisted  trunk,  or  the  sacred  mistletoe,  luxu- 
riant on  the  dying  bough,  wore  a  fadeless  green 
amidst  the  desolations  that  surrounded  them.  The 
clear,  unsullied  sky  assumed  a  deeper,  peculiar  blue ; 
the  night  reigned  with  a  clearer,  intenser  brilliancy, 
and  the  thronging  stars  beamed  with  an  almost  un- 
natural brightness;  the  cold,  hurrying  winds  awoke 
from  their  sluggishness,  and  took  their  way  over  hill 
and  meadow  with  a  dismal  tone,  like  the  midnight 
howl  that  comes  to  the  ear  of  the  dying  with  hideous 
tales  of  the  noisome  grave;  and  the  fleecy  mass  of 
trooping  clouds,  driving  wildly  before  every  ice- 
winged  impulse  of  the  wintry  storm,  seemed  like 
sheets  of  floating  snow  dotting  the  vast  cerulean. 
Still  another  change — the  earth  was  clad  in  a  robe  of 
spotless  ermine,  and  the  gray  dawn  opened  her  pale 
eye  on  iciness  and  desolation ;  men  hurried  to  and* 
fro  as  nature  were  a  plague,  and  they  its  victims; 
the  sparkling,  tripping,  garrulous  brooks,  whose 
sweet  voices  had  eo  long  gone  up  like  a  spirit^s  on 
the  air,  now  sped  their  way  with  a  faint  and  death- 
like gurgle;  ihe  laurel,  pine,  and  cedar,  disdaining  to 
be  poor  pensioners  on  the  bounties  of  a  gushing  sun- 


shine, or,  with,  a  cringing  obsequioomess,  xofwU 
conformity  to  the  golden  mutations  of  apas»iagb'>ij. 
expanded  their  foliage  of  living  green,  UDchss^ 
amidst  the  bleakest  ruins  of  winter,  while  the  shten- 
browed  year,  old,  wrinkled,  and  hoary,  drew  noret 
and  nearer  his  death-time.  Ere  long  spring  case. 
As  the  grim  darkness  flees  before  the  many-tioted 
dawn,  until  at  last  she  sUnds  blushing  upon  the  essten 
horizon  in  perfect  beauty,  so  fled  the  stem  winter  be- 
fore the  radiant  footsteps  of  this  flowei^goddess.  it 
her  approach  the  wooing  south- winds  swept  dowa- 
ward  from  their  sky-built  thrones,  and  stoopiog  ic 
the  hill-tops,  laid  their  soft  fingers  on  the  cxpsndm 
buds,  stealing  a  fragrance,  and  whispering  uiet 
heaven-taught  melody  amongst  the  gnarled  «U 
branches ;  then  crept  stealthily  into  the  valleys  h^dm, 
and  drinking  in  their  rich  gush  of  pleasant  ious4, 
glided  back  exulting  to  their  high  canimnnioa.  Ite 
merry-voioed  waters,  freed  from  their  icy  feUera.iaA 
sparkling  like  a  sheet  of  silver  sheen,  went  dsnci^ 
and  leaping  on— on  with  a  winged  impetuosiiy  H 
their  ocean  home.  Anon,  the  yellow  violets  fkak 
off  their  winter  slumbers,  and  opened  their  ta&^ 
cups  to  the  arrowy  sunshine ;  then  eame  a  wesltk  4 
painted  flowers,  and  soon  the  life-breaihing  i-prag 
had  attained  its  zenith.  A  thoosaad  gtad  v<»cei  rot 
and  swelled  amid  the  forest^s  leaf-wroaghi  caacff  j 
its  breezes  were  awake  with  spicy  odan,  and  tl>e yal 
warbled  as  life  were  new,  and  tlus  creafion's  moca. 
In  the  orchards,  the  peach-trees  were  giorious  vA 
pink  blossoms,  sprinkling  the  tall,  waving gras&wift 
rosy  flakes  at  every  gush  of  the  wooing  tepkp, 
which,  laden  with  sweetness,  swept  sighing  »cpm 
the  meadows. 

Anon,  a  spring  sunset  came  on.  The  lurid  dtfc 
the  sun  wheeled  slowly  down  to  the  wesiem  bonsc 
Pile  on  pile  of  clouds,  heaped  up  in  gorgeous 
nificence,  varying  from  red  to  purple,  and  in 
purple  to  gold,  gathered  fantastically  in  the  skf 
now  like  a  molten  ocean  vrith  uplifting  rocks,  a 
then  like  toppling  steeps  whose  summits  reached! 
stars.  Giadually  the  day  went  down  behind  the  ei^ 
lasting  hills,  and  the  brilliant  hoes  iueiisibiy  4 
away  through  all  the  variations  of  the  maar-tiM 
rainbow,  until  only  a  faint  golden  mellowness  i 
fused  the  western  sky,  slowly  fading  into  a  di 
azure  as  it  approached  the  zenith.  At  length  iw^ 
twin  sister  to  the  cold,  gray  dawn,  shrcwukdi 
heavens  in  misty  dimness.  Universal  silence  sea 
to  pervade  the  whole  face  of  nature.  The  void 
the  feathered  songsters  was  hushed  in  thegrorea 
the  breeze,  which  all  day  long  had  refreshed  (beA 
woods  with  its  joyous  ministrations,  loUed  into  H 
ness,  as  if  its  kind  office  were  now  complete^].  71 
the  brighter  stars  came  out,  one  by  one,  and  assoa 
their  sapphire  thrones  in  the  vaulted  cerulean, 
the  round,  bright  front  of  the  full  moon  floated 
the  eastern  mountains,  whose  dark  umbragt*  c'oa 
with  the  silver  glories  of  the  throngriog  nifi^H 
night  whose  morrow  had  but  its  dawn  for  U» 
White,  the  condemned  felon.  Ten  long,  ««i 
months  bad  come  and  passed  away  with  their  p« 
and  mutation,  finding  and  leaving  him  wi:^ 
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icon's  walls ;  and  now,  the  lapse  of  a  few  short,  rapid 
ors  would  behold  a  tenement  in  rains,  and  a  soul 
:  free.  Another  day-break,  and  be  would  know 
•  untried  and  unhna^inable  realities  of  a  shoreless 
•rniiy,  from  whose  everlasting  portals  men  have 
often  shrunk  back  appalled.  Oh,  what  a  bewildering 
ih  of  thoughts  crowded  upon  his  m  ind.  He  stood  by 
t  prison-window,  through  whose  iron  bars  came 
oping  the  silent  moonbeams,  lighting  up  his  counte- 
Dce,  ghastly  and  contracted  with  anguish,  then 
jhing  along  the  darkness,  rested  upon  the  floor  in 
•How  radiance.  At  the  farthermost  verge  of  the 
fstern  horizon,  just  where  the  gray  outlines  of  the 
)untains  stood  forth  like  shadows  against  the  deep 
le  of  the  sky,  huge  masses  of  clouds  piled  them- 
ves  up  into  strange  and  fastastic  forms,  indistinct 
d  dark,  from  whose  bright  centre,  ever  and  anon, 
iped  the  fierce  lightning,  like  the  tongues  of  a  thou- 
sd  adders  forked  in  flame,  and  boomed  the  loud 
mder  as  the  din  of  a  far-oflf  battle.  While  he  gazed, 
i  memories  thronged  from  the  past ;  the  fount  of 
ITS  sent  up  its  gushing  libations,  and  he  buried  his 
se  in  bis  hand?,  and  strove  to  pray.  Oh,  how 
rrow,  and  suflbring,  and  solitude,  and  the  certainty 
'  a  near  death  bow  the  strong  spirit !  It  may  have 
tcome  darkened  by  fierce  and  unruly  passions; 
own  callous  and  crime-stained  amidst  the  roll  of 
»ii9,  and  almost  destitute  of  a  single  virtuous  ira- 
ilse,  yet,  for  a  time,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
iftne^s  will  gather  about  the  heart ;  a  thousand  little 
irps,  untuned  befcwe,  quiver  with  a  rich  gush  of 
elody,  and  the  angel  in  our  nature  spring  up  and 
Bert  its  influence.  But  no  one,  in  whom  the  mind 
ts  not  been  crushed  or  debilitated  by  the  decay  of 
e  body,  has  stood  apon  time's  furthest  brink  in  per- 
ct  consciousness,  as  David  White  did  at  that  mo- 
ment, without  thinking  with  an  aching  intensenesson 
«  dread  hour  when  life  must  end;  and  as  he  leaned 
6  bead  against  the  iron  bars  of  the  narrow  lattice, 
fi  balmy  breeze  laying  its  cool  hands  upon  his 
iverish  brow,  and  the  soft  moonlight  playing  upon 
sv^n  features  like  the  kiss  of  a  tender  bride,  his 
wl  was  wrought  with  a  stern*  agony,  and  his  frame 
fhh  a  shudder— for  dark  thoughts  and  sad  images  of 
Bath  ond  eternity  came  thronging — for  no  Jesus  was 
wre  to  light  the  breathless  darkness  of  the  grave — 
0  Hon:  stood  by  to  point  exultant  to  a  sinless 
eaven!— for  him,  futurity  was  a  dark  and  impene- 
"aWe  gulf,  without  a  wanderer  or  a  voice. 
Suddenly  he  started.  An  overpowering,  yet  un- 
Iterable  awe  crept  over  him— a  fearful  but  undefined 
nisaiion— a  presentiment  that  something  terrible  was 
fcout  to  happen.  He  strove  to  shake  it  ofl;  but  could 
ot— like  an  icy  thrill  it  ran,  slow  and  curdling, 
l^rough  his  veins.  A  low  riLstling,  as  of  silken 
Irapery,  struck  upon  his  ear.  He  turned  to  know 
He  cause,  and  leaned  eagerly  forward.  A  shriek, 
»^ild  and  agonizing,  burst  from  his  pallid  lips;  his 
toir  stood  upright,  and  his  arms  fell  nerveless  to  his 
iide— his  blood  ebbed  back  upon  the  heart,  returned 
with  tenfold  violence  throughout  his  system,  seemed 
lo  thicken,  and  then  stagnate;  his  pulses  bounded, 
ti^gered  and  ceased ;  cold  moisture  bathed  his  wan 


forehead,  and  his  whole  frame  appeared  atiflTeDing 
with  the  death-chill.  A  few  feet  distant,  by  a  win- 
dow the  very  counterpart  of  the  one  near  which  be 
stood,  loomed  forth  a  shape— a  Mbstanoe,  yet  it  cast 
no  shadow— the  moonlight  shone  through  it,  resting 
on  the  floor  like  slightly  tarnished  silver.  He  looked 
on  speechless  and  motionless;  his  whole  soul  ooncen- 
trated  into  ^n  intense  and  aching  gaze.  At  first,  it 
floated  before  his  fixed  and  dilating  vision,  indistinct 
and  mist-like ;  but,  as  he  gazed,  it  assumed  the  out- 
line of  a  human  form— then  the  features  of  Mary 
White,  the  foster-sister  whom  he  had  murdered.  The 
apparition  grew  still  plainer.  The  ghastly  counte- 
nance ;  the  fallen  lip ;  the  sightlesy  eye,  dull  and  apetk 
with  a  vacant  stare;  the  deep,  solemn,  mysterioin 
repose  which  ever  accompanies  the  aspect  of  death ; 
the  deep  wound  near  the  heart,  from  which  guahed 
life's  crimson  torrent,  falling  at  her  feet  without  a 
sound — each— all,  for  on^  short,  passing,  fearful, 
agonizing  moment,  trembled  into  terrible  distinctness. 
Then  she  lifted  an  arm  reeking  with  Uood,  and  point- 
ing through  the  window  at  a  new-made  gibbet  and 
its  dangling  rope,  smiled  a  faint  and  sickly  smile,  and 
vanished  as  a  dying  sparl^  The  trance  passed  from 
his  spirit,  and  nature  recommenced  her  operations 
like  the  clanking  of  a  vast  machinery.  Yet  his  eye, 
as  if  it  could  not  recover  from  its  vision  of  terror, 
remained  glaring  upon  the  spot  where  the  spectre 
had  been ;  and  it  was  not  until  several  minutes  had 
elapsed  that  the  sharp  agony  which  had  contracted 
his  features  died  away.  He  sprung  forward  with  a 
wild  cry,  but  the  echo  alone  replied.  No  voice  but 
his  own  awoke  the  awful  stillness,  pulseless  it  reigned 
around  him.  The  stara  glittered  as  brightl  y,  the  moon 
shone  as  gloriously,  and,  as  he  held  his  breath,  the 
faint  and  confused  murmur  of  the  distant  water-fall, 
and  the  caroling  of  the  night-wind  in  the  gnarled  old 
forest,  almost  seeming  to  be  a  part  of  the  silence, 
came  up  through  the  window  to  his  ear  as  distinctly 
and  steadily  as  ever — every  thing  belied  the  scene  he 
had  just  witnessed.  Was  it  a  dream  ?  He  grasped 
his  arm  until  it  pained  him— he  was  awake— there 
was  no  change — all  appeared  as  it  had  been.  He 
attempted  to  shake  the  iron  bara  of  the  lattice — ^they 
were  firm  in  their  sockets.  He  groped  his  way  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  passed  his  hands  along 
the  walls — nothing  but  darkness  was  there.  He  stood 
where  first  he  had  stood  when  he  beheld  the  appari- 
tion— the  unearthly  visitant  was  there  no  longer.  He 
bent  forward,  and  strained  an  aching  gaze — in  vain ; 
nothing  underwent  a  change.  Then  he  felt  that  he 
had  seen  the  dead— the  murdered.  His  mind  recoiled 
upon  itself,  and  the  very  marrow  in  his  bones  crept 
at  the  thought.  He  flung  himself  upon  his  pallet, 
and  for  the  hundredth  time  strove  to  sleep.  Black 
despair  had  eaten  down  into  his  very  heart's  core, 
and  remorse,  like  an  old  vulture,  gnawed  at  his  vitals ; 
yet  for  a  few  brief,  agonizing  moments  he  slept,  but 
only  as  the  fiends  of  hell  might  be  supposed  to  sleep. 
A  dream,  a  series  of  change  and  torture,  bewildering 
and  terrible,  came,  like  a  blight,  over  his  spirit. 

Now  he  felt  the  cold  hand  of  death  upon  his  brow, 
and  his  whole  body  seemed  to  be  encompassed  in  a 
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I  of  ice.  Hia  blood  waxed  ihick  in  its  courses ; 
his  heart  staggered,  fluttered,  gave  one  agonising 
throb,  and  for  a  moment  ceased  to  puUale ;  cold  dews 
gathered  on  bis  bra«r,  and  a  stinging  sensation  per- 
TBded  his  whole  system ;  his  eyelids  trembled,  and 
the  balls  rolled,  gave  out  a  dying  lustre,  glased,  grew 
fixed  and  sightless  in  their  sockets-— then  came  the 
last  convulsive  and  impotent  contest  with  the  King 
of  Terrors—the  groan,  the  gasping  breath,  the  half- 
uttered  words  upon  the  quivering  lip— the  death- 
rattle,  the  soulless  face,  and  the  pulseless  silence. 
He  recovered.  Above  him  was  a  sky  of  livid  flame, 
upon  whose  high  zenith  dread  darkness  sat  enthroned. 
Around  him  spread  ^  shoreless  ocean  of  molten  fire. 
No  wave  agitated  its  placid  bosom — no  sound— no 
wind  breathed  over  its  fearful  stillness.  A  lone  rock, 
cold,  barren,  and  dismal,  yet  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert, 
liAed  its  gray  summit  from  the  sluggish  surface. 
Upon  this  be  stood,  rigid  aij^  motionless,  like  a  marble 
statue  on  its  pedestal;  and,  ever  and  ever,  around 
and  above  him,  rushed  to  and  fro  shadowy  forms, 
upon  whose  countenances  was  engraven  unutterable 
anguish.  Suddenly,  over  the  vast  and  dreary  pro- 
found, want  the  low,  deep,,  muffled  tolling  of  a  bell, 
bursting  on  the  red  air  like  the  knell  of  hope,  peace, 
and  mercy,  lost  forever  to  another  soul.  As  it  ceased, 
the  boundless  sea  of  ebbless  and  unexiinguishable 
flame,  that  glowed  with  a  lurid  but  intolerable  light 
at  his  feet,  began  to  uplift  in  one  mighty  and  unbroken 
mass.  Slowly— slowly  it  rose  up— up— up,  until  the 
liquid  fire  was  frothing,  and  the  sky  and  ocean  seemed 
to  blend— then  flowed  back,  returned,  and  closed 
hissing  around  him.  A  groan,  deep,  intense,  and 
fearful,  bubbled  up  in  a  gush  of  blood,  and  echoed  in 
the  distance  like  fiendish  laughter.  Higher  and  higher 
roee  the  living  flames.  They  were  about  to  close 
over  him — his  head  sunk  upon  his  bosom,  and  a  voice 
— ^the  voice  of  her  whom  he  bad  murdered,  shrieked 
in  his  ear—"  The  Ockan  of  Remorsk  !'* 

"  A  disnge  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream." 
He  stood  upon  the  narrow  verge  of  an  awful  preci- 
pice. Night,  black,  ray  less  night,  enshrouded  the 
yawning  gulf  below,  save  that,  ever  and  anon, 
hideous  and  fleshless  forms — skeletons  wrought  in 
lurid  and  undying  flame— strode  to  and  fro  within 
the  thick  panoply  of  gloom ;  while,  at  intervals, 
howls  of  despair  came  up  from  its  midst,  like  howls 
from  the  lips  of  the  damned  in  hell.  With  a  thrill  of 
horror,  he  turned  hurriedly  from  the  scene,  and  cast 
his  despairing  eyes  heavenward.  In  the  centre  of  a 
massive  cloud,  burning  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  sum- 
mer sunset,  appeared  a  vast  city,  with  domes  and 
palaces  of  pearl  and  ruby,  and  whose  gates  were 
gates  of  burnished  gold.  As  he  gazed,  they  were 
flung  open  on  silent  hinges,  and  a  host,  clothed  in 
spotless  white,  entered  their  portals,  welcomed  with 
swelling  anihems  and  seraphic  songs.  Then  the 
toppling  precipice  began  to  reel  and  stagger  beneafh 
his  feet— a  fierce  bright  flame  burst  from  amidst  the 
night  below,  more  brilliant  than  the  sun's  intense^t 
ray.  It  drank  up  the  darkness,  and  filled  the  gulf 
with  liquid  fire.  It  flashed  through  his  eye-balls  like 
a  gUnce  of  lightning.    He  felt  his  foothold  totter  on 


the  eve  of  its  awful  rush  of  destruction,  and  tmed 
to  flee,  but  started  aside  with  a  wild  cry.  The  i^ck 
voice  was  in  his  ear,  and  it  shrieked  in  exokb^ 
tones—"  The  Murdeke&'s  Doom!" 

But  where  was  the  mother  during  these  fearful  £ad 
agonizing  moments !  Had  she  forgotten  the  son  iLu 
once  nestled  on  her  bosom  ?  Had  she  forsakai  lix 
child  she  bore,  now  that  the  dark  hour  of  adv<er»iix 
had  come  ?  Ah !  no.  It  is  not  a  mother's  naive  i« 
forget  or  to  forsake !  Though  crime  and  infamy  eo- 
shroud  his  name ;  though  base  heartlessness  and  rk 
ingratitude  shut-to  the  portals  of  his  soul;  thoBghbe 
fling  ofi*  the  hoarded  wealth  of  her  aflTections  u  (be 
oak  the  clinging  ivy  when  the  storm  oomes,  yet  us 
mother  will  love— must  love— it  is  the  thirst  of  ha 
immortal  nature.  No,  no !  Widow  White  bad  oa 
forgotten,  neither  had  she  forsaken  her  son.  ViUia 
as  he  was,  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  fue'.a- 
child,  her  heart  warmed  toward  him— (he  mother  vas 
the  mother  still !  Though  absent,  her  miod  m* 
racked  with  agony — stem  agony.  For  hours  had « je 
paced  up  and  down  her  dim-lit  chamber,  her  l^s-Jo 
folded  across  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  ihe 
floor— thought  and  feeling  were  busy.  To  the  ca^u! 
observer  her  featiues  exhibited  scarcely  an  evideooe 
of  internal  emotion ;  but  the  arched  lip,  blood:e<» 
with  pressure,  and  the  swollen  veins  upon  her  hiz^ 
forehead  betokened  how  severe  was  the  strug^  ^> 
ing  on  within.  There  are  some  penoes  who  ca^ 
stand  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  relative,  and,  wiii^ 
an  ahnost  unruffled  ooimtenance,  behold  him  suflend 
in  the  cold  arms  of  death— who  can  look  upca  im 
corpse  for  the  last  time,  follow  it  to  the  grare,  is^ 
see  it  laid  beneath  the  heavy  sod  with  so  little  appaj 
rent  concern,  that  the  beholder  considers  him  kea.i^ 
less ;  but  draw  aside  the  curtain  which  separates  t-x 
inner  from  the  outer  being,  and  the  features  d  tba 
spirit  are  seen  to  be  distorted  with  anguish.  To  ^ 
class  of  individuals  belonged  Widow  White,  (m 
how  she  felt  as  she  trod  to  and  fro  within  that  diin-is 
room!  Her  son — ^her  only  son,  in  the  e&de&ri3| 
playfulness  of  whose  infantile  smiles  she  bad  f. 
often  exulted;  upon  whose  boyish  acoents  she  ha 
so  frequently  hung  with  transport,  and  for  whom  i^ 
had  pictured  out  such  a  bright  and  glorious  ixam 
was  a  condenmed  felon,  and  the  morrow  would  opei 
its  great  eye  upon  him  for  the  last  time.  The  lap^ 
of  another  day !— and  that  son,  so  cherished,  aco  <j 
fondly  loved,  would  fill  a  murderer's  grave,  and  >^ 
would  look  upon  his  face  no  more.  She  knew  i» 
it  was  appointed  for  all  to  *'  pass  through  the  dotl 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  but  what  a  honibli 
detestable,  and  ignominious  death  was  his  !  Crjl 
it  be  true  ?  Was  he — her  son,  in  the  prime  of  ccaJ 
hood  and  enjoyment— the  life-blood  coorsiog  ir^.- 
and  strongly  throughout  bis  system — ^unshaitered  h 
disease — to  die — to  be  a  sport  for  the  winds — \o  Ian 
— ay — ay— <o  hang  I — to  be  cut  down — ^to  be  ihrb: 
into  the  colfin,  blackened,  distorted,  and  hideous,  ti 
rope  si  ill  around  his  neck— to  be  laid  in  the  ^' 
with  infamy  around  his  name — ^to  rot — to  be  a 
quet  for  the  worms?  Horror  of  horrors!  She  w^ 
not  believe  it !    Surely  it  was  a  dream  ! 
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Thus  that  a^ony-frau^t  night  lapsed  away,  and 
!  morning,  which,  from  the  birth  of  creation,  has 
iver  failed,  dawned  onoe  more— dawned  as  it  ever 
wns,  bright,  glorious,  and  magnificent,  bearing  the 
press  of  a  mighty  God.  That  morning  witnessed 
errible--a  horrible  scene.  Another  human  being 
Dk  bis  exit  from  the  transitory  splendors  of  this  de- 
fing  world,  and  entered  upon  the  untried  and  un- 
aginable  realities  of  a  futurity,  whose  secrets  none 
D  ever  know  tmtil  the  silver  chord  is  loosened,  and 
i  golden  bowl  is  broken.  Upon  what  state  of  ex- 
ence  David  White  entered  when  eternity  closed 
everlasting  portals,  and  the  enfrancbised  spirit 
ent  up  to  the  Eternal  Judge,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
)d  is  just,  and  whatever  was  apportioned,  it  was 
od  and  right.    Let  it  suffice  to  know,  that,  be  his 


doom  what  il  may,  it  is  irrevocable— sealed  for- 
ever. 

From  that  eventful  day.  Widow  White  became 
thinner  and  paler,  and  the  expression  of  her  count»> 
nance  was  that  of  a  strong  heart  in  ruins,  and  with 
its  energies  prostrated.  Three  weeks  went  by,  and 
she,  too,  was  gone.  They  carried  her  out  from  the 
desolate  homestead,  and  laid  her  cold  remains  be- 
neath the  grassy  sod,  where  neither  the  war  of  the 
elements,  nor  of  human  passions  could  ever  disturb 
her  more.  Since  then  many  years  have  lapsed  away 
into  the  dim  and  shadowy  past,  and  now,  a  sunken 
grave  alone  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  Widow 
White — ^the  victim  of  a  broken  heart,  and  of  her  own 
injudicious  education  of  a  son  in  his  infancy  and  boy- 
hood. 


THE    REAL    AND    THE    IDEAL, 


BT  MAHIOH  H.  EAICB. 


Aiu^t,  the  romances !  the  beautiful  fancies ! 

We  fling  roand  our  thoughts  of  a  poet ; 
How  can  we  believe  that  the  web  which  we  weave 

Has  no  solid  basis  below  it  f 

Yoaih,  beauty  and  grace— a  soul-speaking  face. 

And  eyes  full  of  genius  and  fire ; 
The  softest  dark  hair,  with  a  curl  here  and  there; 

All  this,  without  fail,  we  require. 

A  warm  feeling  heart,  affectation  or  art 

Unknown  to  its  deepest  recesses'; 
A  brow  fair  and  high,  where  her  thoughts  open  lie 

To  him  who  admiringly  gazes. 

Bat  let  this  bright  thought,  this  idol,  be  brought 

To  nearer  and  eloaer  inspection — 
Alu!  'tis  a  dream!  't  is  a  straying  simbeam, 

Of  far  more  than  human  perfection. 

Then  tarn  for  awhile  from  the  heavenly  smila 
That  haunts  thy  fond  fancy,  young  dreamer ; 

Tarn  from  the  ideal  to  gaze  on  the  real. 
And  see  if  she  be  what  you  deem  her. 

%e  is  young,  it  is  true,  her  eyes  dark  and  blue. 
Bat  sadly  deficient  in  lustre, 


While  often  is  seen  in  one  hand  a  pen. 
In  the  other  a  mop  or  a  duster. 

Her  hair,  of  a  shade  inclining  to  red, 

Is  tied  up  and  carefully  braided ; 
And  the  forehead  below  (not  as  white  the  snow) 

By  no  drooping  ringlet  is  shaded. 

Her  little  hands  write,  but  they  're  not  always  white, 
With  marks  of  good  usage  they  're  speckled, 

While  the  face,  once  so  fair,  has  been  kissed  by  the  air, 
Until 't  is  considerably  freckled. 

She  has  her  fall  part  of  a  true  woman's  art, 

Her  share  of  a  woman's  warm  feeling ! 
She  knows  what  to  hide,  with  a  true  woman's  pnde. 

When  the  world  would  but  scorn  the  revealing. 

This  earth  is  no  place  fancy  beauties  to  trace, 

Or  seek  for  perfection  uncertain ; 
Then  why  mourn  our  fate,  when  sooner  or  late, 

Reality  peeps  through  the  curtain. 

But  if  we  must  cling  to  the  form  lingering 

And  cherished  within  us  so  dearly. 
We  must  gaze  from  afar,  as  upon  some  bright  star, 

And  never  approach  it  more  nearly.. 


THE    HUMAN    VOICE, 


BT  ocoBos  P.  Momaxs. 


Wb  all  love  the  nnisie  of  sky,  earth  and  sea— 
Tb«  chirp  of  the  cricket— the  hum  of  the  bee— 
The  wiiMi-harp  that  swings  from  the  bough  of  the  tree— 

The  reed  of  the  rode  shepherd  boy : 
All  love  the  bird-carols  when  day  has  begun, 
When  rock-fountains  gush  into  song  as  they  run, 
When  the  stars  of  the  mom  sing  their  hymns  to  the  scm, 

Aod  hills  elap  their  hands  la  their  joy. 
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All  love  the  invisible  lutes  of  the  air— 

The  chords  that  vibrate  to  the  hands  of  the  fair— 

Whose  minstrelsy  brightens  the  midnight  of  care. 

And  steals  to  the  heart  like  a  dove : 
Bnt  even  in  melody  there  is  a  choice. 
And,  though  we  in  all  her  sweet  numbers  rejoice, 
There  's  none  thrills  the  soul  like  the  tones  of  the  voiee, 

When  breathed  by  the  beings  we  love. 


VENICE    AS    IT    WAS,    AND    AS    IT    IS. 
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ST  P&OFESSOm  OOOSHICH,  TALK  COLI.aaB. 


Bbioht  glancing  in  the  sun's  last  raysi 

Tlie  Pairy  City  rose  to  view : 
It  seemed  to  "  swim  in  air"~a  blaze 

Of  parting  glory  round  she  threw. 

Midst  silent  halls  and  monldering  towers, 
And  trophies  fallen  from  side  to  side, 

Awe-struck,  I  saw  a  few  brief  hours, 
The  grave  of  Venice'  rained  pride. 

Light  from  her  native  snrge  she  sprung, 

The  Venus  of  the  Adrian  wave ; 
And  o'er  the  admiring  nations  flung 

The  spell  of  **  Bsaittiful  and  Bkavb." 

Her  Winged  Lion's  terror  shook 

The  Saltan's  throne :— o'er  prostrate  piles, 
"  Breaker  of  Chains,"  she  proudly  spoke 

Her  mandate  to  a  hundred  isles. 

Astonished  Europe  saw  that  hour 
Her  blind  old  chieftain  guide  her  Mrars, 

And  tttieSf  in  one  brief  season,  pour 
Her  fury  on  Byzantium's  towers ! 

Saw  when  in  Mark's  proud  porch, 
Abased  in  dust  the  eastern  crown  was  laid, 

And  when,  with  frantic  pride,  she  placed 
Her  foot  on  Barbarosa's  head ! 

Gone,  like  a  dream !  wealth,  pomp  and  power ! 

And  Learning's  toils,  so  nobly  urged ! 
Doomed  'neath  a  tyrant's  lash  to  cower, 

She  gnaws  the  chain  she  once  had  foiged. 

And  still  that  tyrant  bids  to  stand. 

In  mockery  of  her  former  stale, 
Those  emblems  of  her  wide  command. 

The  three  tall  Masts  where  glory  sate : 

And  high  upreared  on  column  proud, 
And  glancing  to  the  wide-spread  sea. 

Her  Winged  Lion  stands,  aloud 
To  tell  a  nation's  infamy ! 

Oh,  how  unlike  the  day,  when  round 
Those  Masts  and  'neath  that  Lion's  wings, 


Eznithig  thousands  thronged  the  grouBd, 
And  spoke  the  fate  of  disfanl  kings. 

When  brightly  in  the  morning  beam 
Her  galleys,  ranged  in 'stern  array, 

Impatient  stood,  till  Portipts  came 
To  Mess  the  parting  warrior's  way. 

They  go  beneath  the  dram's  long  roll. 

The  c>'mbal's  clang,  the  trumpet's  bresih ; 
While  Beauty's  glances  fire  the  soul, 

And  Honor  smooths  the  rood  to  death. 

Tread  now  that  court !    The  unbended  sail 

Flaps  idly  in  the  passing  wind ; 
And  dark  below,  each  dull  canal 

Is  stagnant  as  its  otmur^s  mind  ! 

Yet  here,  how  many  a  burning  soul 
Has  poured  at  moon-lit  eve  the  song, 

While  conscious  Beauty,  panting,  stole 
To  hear  the  strain  her  praise  prolong ! 

Hark  to  that  shout !  Her  nobles  come, 
In  many  a  galley  ranged,  and  gay 

With  waving  flag  and  nodding  plume, 
To  grace  fair  Venice'  bridal  day. 

See !  on  the  foremost  prow,  a  Hiig 

In  form— eye— soul !— again 
The  exulting  Doge  has  east  the  ting 

That  weds  him  to  the  Adrian  Main ! 

Mark  now  that  wretch  with  downcast  eye, 
And  abject  mien,  once  free,  once  brave ! 

It  is  the  FeapWs  Doge!  and  he 
Is  now  an  Austrian  tyrant's  slave.* 

And  she,  the  Beautiful  One,  lies 
Fallen  to  earth  ;  while  by  her  side 

Moulder  her  towers  and  palaces, 
T%t  gratis  of  Vzincx'  nctned  prids  1 

#  I  have  here  used  the  license,  in  order  to  carf)-  oar ;  * 
cnnirastj  of  gupptwing  that  the  OfTire  of  Doge.  !ike  nj!>*< ' ' 
the  institutions  of  Venice,  is  preserved  bv  the  Kvi^^-^i 
government;  though  i  believe  it  has  been abo]L«bed. 


SONG.  — THOU    REIGN'ST    SUPREME, 


Thou  reign'st  supreme,  love,  in  my  heart, 

O'er  every  secret  thought ; 
Thou  eanst  not  find  the  smallest  part 

Where  thou  abidest  not. 
All  blest  emotions,  every  sense 

Are  consecrate  to  thee ; 
Would' that  affection  so  intense, 

Bat  filled  ihy  heart  for  me ! 

Thou  reign'st  saprcrae,  love,  eyes  that  bum 

Wiih  the  soul's  restless  fire, 
Their  liquid  glances  on  me  turn. 

Yet  no  fund  thoughts  inspire. 


E'en  in  that  hour  for  thee  I  long, 

Like  a  wild  bird  set  free ; 
Ah !  would  that  love  so  true  and  strong 

Bat  filled  thy  heart  for  me  ! 

Thou  reign'st  supreme,  love,  while  I  live 

Thine  shall  be  every  breath ; 
And  be  thou  near  me  to  receive 

My  lost  fond  sighs  in  death  ; 
Thus  to  expire  were  joy,  were  bliss, 

May  such  my  portion  be ! 
Oh !  would  that  iovc  os  deep  as  this, 

But  filled  ihy  heart  for  me !  c  s.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  UL 


THJE  BSTUBlf— THK  L06S. 

How  TexAtioos  is  delay  of  any  kind  when  one's 
mind  is  prepared  for  a  journey,  "  made  up  to  go^*^  as 
•  good  aunt  used  to  say.  Mary  g^ew  anxious  and 
almost  impatient  as  April  passed  and  found  her  still 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  looms  and  spindles.  The 
more  so,  that  spring  was  the  favorite  season,  and 
8he  longed  to  watch  its  coming  in  the  haunts  of  her 
childhood;  and  in  the  busy,  bustling  atmosphere  by 
vfaichshe  was  surrounded,  none  gave  heed  to  the  steps 
of"  the  light-footed  maiden,"  save  that  our  heroine's 
companions  availed  themselves  of  the  balmier  air  to 
dress  more  gayly.  In  our  la  ger  cities  the  ladies  are 
the  only  spring  blossoms.  It  is  they  who  tell  us  by 
bright  tints  and  fabrics,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
nature  puts  on  her  gay  appareling ;  yet  it  is  in  vain 
that  they  imitate  the  lilies  of  the  field,  there  is  a  grace, 
a  delicacy  in  those  frail  blossoms,  that  art  never 
can  rival. 

Mary  had  so  longed  for  the  winter  to  pass,  she  had 
even  counted  the  da3'8  that  must  intervene  before 
ihe  could  hope  to  see  her  mother,  and  all  the  dear 
ones  at  home.  The  little  gifts  she  had  prepared  for 
them  were  looked  over  again  and  again;  and  each 
time  some  trifle  had  been  added  until  she  almost 
began  to  fear  she  was  growing  extravagant.  But  she 
worked  cheerfully,  and  most  industriously,  through 
the  pleasant  days,  and  when  evening  came,  she 
would  dream,  in  the  solitude  of  her  little  room,  of  the 
meeting  so  soon  to  arrive. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  Mary — from  home,  I  imagine,'* 
•aid  her  gay  friend,  Lizzie  Ellis,  bursting  into  her 
room  one  bright  May  morning.  '*  I  called  at  the  post- 
office  for  myself  and  found  this,  only.  It 's  too  bad 
the  people  at  home  don't  think  enough  of  their  sister 
to  write  once  a  month ;  but  I  'm  not  sorry  that  your 
friends  are  more  punctual.  There's  good  news  for 
you,  I  hope,  or  you'll  be  more  mopi^h  than  ever.'* 

"Mary's  lip  quivered  as  she  looked  up.  The 
instant  the  sheet  was  unfolded  in  her  hand,  she  saw 
that  it  bore  no  common  message.  There  was  but  a 
^cw  lioes  written  in  a  hurried,  nervous  manner;  and 
M  hcT  eye  glanced  hastily  over  the  page,  she  found 
that  »he  \TO8  not  mistaken. 

"  Poor  little  Sue  ii«  very  ill,"  said  she,  in  reply  to 
W  friend's  anxious  queries;  "mother  has  written  for 
me  to  come  directly,  or  I  may  never  see  her  again" 


— her  tone  grew  indistinct  as  she  ceased  to  speak ; 
and  leaning  her  face  upon  Lizzie's  shoulder,  a  burst 
of  tears  and  choking  sobs  relieved  her.  Poor  Sue — 
and  poor  Mary!  It  would  not  have  been  so  hard 
could  she  have  watched  by  her  sister's  bedside  and 
aided  to  soothe  the  pain  and  the  fear  of  the  dear  little 
one  who  had  from  the  time  of  her  birth  been  Mary's 
especial  care. 

Delay  had  before  been  vexatious,  but  it  was  now 
agony.  The  few  hours  that  elapsed  before  she  was 
on  the  way,  were  as  weeks  to  Mary's  impatient 
spirit;  and  then  the  miles  seemed  to  endless,  the 
dreary  road  most  solitary.  The  night  was  passed  in 
sleepless  tossing,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
found  her  scarcely  able  to  control  her  restless  agita- 
tion. She  was  then  rapidly  Hearing  home.  Every 
thing  had  a  familiar  aspect ;  ihe  farm-houses— the 
huge  rocks  that  lifted  their  hoary  headd  by  the  road- 
side—the dark,  deep  woods— the  village  church- 
were  in  turn  recognized.  Then  came  the  long  ascent 
of  the  hill,  which  alone  hid  her  home  from  view. 
Even  that  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  dear  old  homestead,  its  rambling 
dark-brown  walls,  half-hidden  by  the  clump  of  broad- 
leaved  maples  that  clustered  about  it.  Could  it  be 
reality,  that  she  was  once  more  so  near  all  whom 
she  loved?  There  was  no  deception ;  it  was  not  the 
delusive  phantom  of  a  passing  dream ;  her  brother's 
glad  greeting  was  too  earnest;  her  mother's  sobbed 
blessing  too  lender.  After  the  hopes  and  plans  of 
many  weeks,  even  months,  such  was  her  "  welcome 
home." 

**  You  are  in  time  to  see  your  sister  once  more," 
said  Mrs.  Gordon,  as  she  released  Mary  from  a  fond 
embrace ;  and  a  feeble  voice  from  the  adjoining  room , 
a  whisper,  rather  than  a  call,  came  softly  to  her  ears. 

"Dear  Susie— my  poor  darling!"  were  all  the 
spoken  words,  as  she  clasped  the  little  suflerer  in  her 
arms.  The  child  made  no  sound,  not  even  a  miumur 
of  delight  escaped  her  wan  lips.  She  folded  her  thin, 
pale  hands  about  her  sister's  neck,  and  gently  laying 
her  head  upon  the  bosom  which  bad  so  often  pillowed 
it,  lay  with  her  large  spiritual  eyes  fixed  upon  those 
regarding  her  so  tenderly,  as  if  she  feared  a  motion 
might  cause  the  loved  vision  to  vani^^h.  Fast  flowing 
tears  fell  silently  upon  her  face,  but  she  heeded  them 
not;  then  came  fierce  pain,  that  distorted  every  fea- 
ture, but  still  no  moan,  no  sound. 

"Speak  to  me,  Susie,  will  you  not!"  wbisi)6red 
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Mary,  awed  by  the  fixed,  intense  gaze  of  those 
mournful  eyes. 

<*  I  knew  you  would  come,  sister,  to  see  me  once 
more  before  I  go,"  was  the  murmured  reply.  "  I 
knew  God  would  let  me  meet  you  here,  before  he 
takes  me  to  be  an  angel  in  heaven.  I  am  ready 
now,  for  I  said  good-by  to  mother  and  Jamie,  and  all, 
long  ago.  1  only  waited  for  you,  dear  Mary.  Kiss 
me,  wont  you— kiss  me  again,  and  call  mother— I 
feel  very  strangely." 

Her  mother  bent  over  her,  but  she  was  not  recog- 
nized ;  her  father  took  one  of  those  emaciated  hands 
within  his  own,  but  it  was  cold,  and  gave  back  no 
pressure.  Awe  fell  upon  every  heart  in  that  hushed 
and  stricken  group ;  there  was  no  struggle  with  the 
dark  angel,  for  the  silver  chord  was  gently  loosened. 
The  calm  gaze  of  those  radiant  eyes  grew  fixed,  un- 
*  changeable — a  faint  flatter,  and  the  heart's  quick 
pulsations  forever  ceased—wings  had  been  given 
that  balmy  eve  to  a  pure  and  guileless  spirit. 

Mary  calmly  laid  the  little  form  back  upon  the 
pillow.  Her  mother's  band  closed  the  already  droop- 
ing lids;  a  sweet  smile  stole  gently  round  the  mouth, 
and  its  radiance  dwelt  upon  the  marble  forehead. 

'<  It  is  well  with  the  child,"  said  the  bereaved 
parent — and  her  husband  bending  beside  the  bed  of 
death,  prayed  fervently,  while  the  sobs  of  his  re- 
maining children  fell  upon  his  ears,  that  they  might 
be  also  ready. 

"  Oh,  mother,  how  can  I  bear  this !  how  can  you  be 
so  calm  and  resigned!"  said  Mary,  as  her  mother  sat 
down  beside  her  in  the  twilight,  and  spoke  of  the 
sorrowful  illness  of  their  faded  flower.  "I  had 
planned  so  much  for  Susie ;  I  thought  as  much  of  her 
as  of  myself,  and  here  are  the  books,  and  all  these 
things  that  I  thought  would  make  her  so  happy;  she 
did  not  even  see  ihcm.  Why  was  she  taken  away, 
so  good,  so  loving  as  she  always  was?" 

"  And  would  you  wish  her  back  again,  my  child; 
has  she  not  more  cause  to  mourn  for  us,  than  we  for 
her?  Think — she  has  passed  through  the  greatest 
suflering  that  mortal  may  know;  she  has  entered 
upon  a  world  the  glory  of  which  it '  hath  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  of;"  and  would 
you  recall  her  to  this  scene  of  trial  and  temptation? 
Rather  pray,  dear  Mary,  that  we  may  meet  her  again 
in  her  bright  and  glorious  home.  I,  her  mother, 
though  mourning  for  my  own  loneliness  and  bereave- 
ment, thank  God  that  my  child  is  at  rest." 

"  If  I  could  only  feel  as  you  do,  mother ;  but  I  cannot. 
Poor  Susie !"  and  Mary's  tears  burst  forth  afresh. 

She  begged  to  be  allowed  to  watch  through  the 
night  beside  the  form  of  the  lost  one,  even  though  she 
knew  the  spirit  had  departed.  But  her  mother  wouki 
not  allow  this— some  young  friends  whom  Mary 
could  not  greet  that  night,  though  she  loved  them 
very  dearly,  claimed  the  sad  duty.  And  again,  aAer 
a  year  of  new  and  strange  life,  she  found  herself 
reposing  in  her  own  quiet  room,  with  sighing  trees, 
the  voice  of  the  brook,  and  the  low  cry  of  the  solitary 
whippo-wil,  to  lull  her  to  sweet  sleep. 

It  was  Sabbath  momingi  calm  and  holy.    The 


bell  of  the  little  village  church  toUed  sadly  and  reve- 
rentially, as  the  funeral  train  wound  through  fl» 
shaded  lane.  All  the  young  people  for  miles  around 
had  gathered  in  the  church'yard;  and  as  tbe  cc&& 
was  borne  beneath  the  trees  that  wmved  orver  iss 
entrance,  they  joined  in  the  prooessioo.  It  passed 
toward  the  place  of  worship,  and  for  tbe  last  time  the 
form  of  their  little  friend  entered  the  sacred  wails. 

The  simple  coffin  was  placed  in  the  broad  ceoinl 
aisle,  the  choir  sung  a  sweet  yet  monmfol  dirge; 
then  the  voice  of  music  and  of  weeping  wa«  hashed, 
for  the  man  of  God  communed,  with  fahering  voice, 
with  tbe  Father  in  heav«i,  who  bad  seea  fit  in  he 
mercy  to  take  this  lamb  to  his  bosom;  and  when  the 
prayer  was  ended,  and  an  earnest  and  impressive 
address  was  made  to  those  who  had  been  bereaved, 
and  those  who  sympathized  with  them,  the  friends 
and  playmates  of  the  little  one  clustered  about  tk 
coffin  to  take  a  farewell  glance  of  thooe  lifeless  yet 
beautiful  features. 

The  pure  folds  of  the  snowy  shroud  were  gathered 
about  the  throat,  and  upon  it  were  crossed  theslends 
hands,  in  which  rested  a  fading  sprig  of  while  violets, 
placed  there  by  some  friend,  as  a  fit  emblem  of  ihe 
sleeper.  Her  sunny  curls  were  smoothly  bound  back 
beneath  the  cap,  and  its  border  of  transparent  lace, 
threw  a  slight  shadow  upon  the  deeply-fringed  lids 
that  were  never  more  to  be  stirred.  Ob!  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  holiness  of  that  chiJdiah  face,  ia 
its  perfect  repose!  None  shuddered  as  they  gazed; 
the  horror  of  death  had  departed ;  but  tears  came  to 
the  eyes  of  many,  as  they  bent  down  to  kiss  ihsi 
pure  forehead  for  the  last  time. 

Aye,  <<the  last  time!"  for  the  lid  was  dosed  at 
the  congregation  passed,  one  by  one,  onoe  more  into 
tbe  church-yard,  shutting  out  the  light  of  day  fnn 
that  still,  pale  face  forever.  The  roothar  gaaed  oo 
more  upon  her  child— brother  and  sister  must  hence- 
forth dwell  upon  her  loveliness  but  in  memory— ibe 
father  wept— and  man's  tears  are  scalding  drops  d 
agony. 

Many  lingered  until  the  simple  ritea  were  ended, 
and  then  turned  away  under  the  shade  of  somfatc 
pines,  to  think  of  the  loneliness  that  most  dwell  ia 
the  hearts  of  those  from  whom  such  a  treasore  bad 
been  taken ;  and  they,  as  they  turned  to  a  home  thai 
seemed  almost  desolate,  tried  in  vain  to  subdue  the 
bitterness  of  their  anguish.  Thty  had  seen  kergravt 
—and  who  that  has  stood  beside  the  little  mound  of 
earth  that  covers  the  form  of  some  one  loved  and 
lost — has  forgotten  the  crushing  agony  that  comes 
with  the  first  full  realization  that  all  is  over— that 
hope— sprayer — ^lamentation — is  of  no  aTaii,  for  tbe 
"  grave  giveth  not  up  its  dead  until  such  a  time  as 
the  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality." 

The  dark  hearse,  with  its  nodding  plumes,  bears 
the  rich  man  from  his  door,  to  a  grave  whose  proud 
monument  shall  commemorate  his  life,  be  its  deetb 
good  or  evil.  Perhaps  an  almost  endless  train  of 
costly  equipages  follow ;  and  there  are  congregated 
many  who  seem  to  weep,  but  I  question  if  in  all  that 
splendor  there  lingers  half  ihe  love,  or  half  the  regrei 
which  was  felt  for  the  little  one  whose  mournful 
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burial  we  have  recorded ;  or  if  the  grave,  with  its 
richly  wrought  pile  of  sculptured  marble,  be  as  oflen 
visited,  and  wept  over,  as  was  the  low,  grassy  mound 
marked  only  by  a  clambering  rose-tree,  whose  pure 
petals,  as  they  floated  from  their  stems,  were  sym- 
bols of  the  life  and  death  of  the  village  favorite. 

It  was  many  days  before  the  household  o '  Deacon 
Gordon  regained  any  ti  n^;  like  serenity;  but  the 
business  of  life  must  go  on,  come  what  may,  and  in 
the  petty  detail  of  domestic  cares,  the  keenness  of 
grief  is  worn  away,  and  a  mournful  pleasure  mingles 
with  memories  of  the  pa  t.  It  wii>  in  t  is  case  as 
in  all  others;  gradually  it  became  less  painful  to  see 
everywhere  around  traces  of  the  child  and  the  sister; 
they  could  talk  of  her  with  calmness,  and  recall  the 
many  pleasant  littl  t  trait:*  uf  c  i-  racter  which  she 
had  even  at  so  early  an  age  exhibited.  The  robin 
that  she  had  fed  <'aily,  came  still  at  her  brother's 
call  to  peck  daintily  at  the  g  ain  which  he  threw  to- 
ward it.  The  pet  kitten  gamboled  upon  the  sunny 
porch,  or  peered  with  cu  ous  face  ove  the  deep 
well,  as  if  studying  her  own  reflection,  unconscious 
that  the  one  who  I  ad  ."O  loved  t  j  watch  her  cease- 
less play  was  gone  forever.  Even  Mary  could 
smile  at  its  saucy  ways ;  and  though  the  memory  of 
her  sister  was  evtr  present,  she  could  converse 
without  shedding  tears,  of  her  gen  leness  and  truth, 
thanking  God  she  had  been  taken  from  evil  to  come. 

Then  she  felt  doubly  attached  to  her  mother.  She 
was  now  the  only  daughter ;  and  though  Mrs.  Gordon 
seemed  perfectly  resigned,  and  even  cheerful,  she 
knew  thbt  many  lonely  and  solitary  hours  would 
come  when  Mary  was  once  more  away.  And  James 
had  so  much  to  tell,  lor  he,  too,  was  home  for  a  few 
days  of  the  spring  vacation,  the  rest  being  passed 
in  the  poor  student's  usu.l  employment — school 
teaching.  They  would  wander  away  in  the  pleasant 
afternoon  to  the  depths  of  the  cool  green  wood,  and 
sit  with  the  shadows  playing  alx  ut  them,  and  the 
wind  whispering  mystic  prophecies  as  it  wandered 
by,  recalling  for  each  other  the  incidents  of  the  past 
year,  and  speculating  with  the  hopefulness  of  eager 
youth,  on  the  dim  and  unknown  future. 

A  new  friend  sometimes  joined  them  in  their 
woodland  walks.  The  young  pastor  of  the  village 
church,  who  bad  sorrowed  with  them  at  their  sister's 
death,  and  who,  having  made  Mary's  acquaintance 
in  a  time  of  deep  aflliction,  felt  more  drawn  toward 
her  than  if  he  had  known  her  happy  and  cheerful  for 
many  years.  Somehow  they  became  less  and  less 
restrained  in  his  presence,  and  at  last  James  con- 
fided to  him  his  hopes  and  prospects.  Mary  was 
not  by  when  the  disclosure  was  made,  cr  she  would 
have  blushed  at  her  brother's  enthusiastic  praise  of 
the  unwavering  self-denial  which  had  led  her  away 
from  home  and  friends,  and  made  her  youth  a  season 
"  of  toil  and  endeavor ;"  and  she  might  have  won- 
dered why  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  their  friend 
while  he  listened ;  and  why  he  so  earnestly  besought 
James  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  thus 
put  before  him.  Allan  Loring  was  alone  in  the  world, 
and  almost  a  stranger  to  the  people  of  his  charge, 
for  he  had  been  scarce  a  twelvemonth  among  them. 


Of  a  proud  and  somewhat  haughty  family,  and  pre- 
judiced by  education,  he  had  in  early  youth  looked 
upon  labor  of  the  hands  as  a  kind  of  degradation ; 
but  the  mee .  and  humble  faith  which  he  taught,  and 
which  had  chastened  bis  spirit,  made  him  now  fully 
appreciate  the  loving  and  faithful  heart,  which  Mary 
in  every  act  e  <l  ibited,  and  he  looked  upon  her  with 
renewed  interest  when  next  they  met. 

Again  the  time  drew  near  when  Mary  was  to 
leave  her  home.  A  month  had  passed  of  mingled 
shadow  and  sunshine  within  those  dear  walls.  It 
was  hard  to  port  with  her  mother,  who  seemed  to 
cling  more  fondly  than  ever  to  her  noble-minded 
daughter ;  her  father  and  Stephen,  each  in  their  blunt, 
honest  way,  expressed  their  sorrow  that  the  time  of 
her  departure  was  so  near  at  hand ;  but  still  Mary 
did  not  waver  in  her  determination,  though  a  word 
from  her  mother  would  have  changed  the  whole 
color  of  her  plans.  That  mother  saw  that  for  her 
children's  sake  it  was  best  that  they  should  part  again 
for  a  season— and  she  stifled  the  wish  to  have  them 
remain  by  her  side.  So  Mary  went  forth  into  the 
world  once  more  with  a  stronger  and  bolder  spirit, 
to  brave  alike  the  sneers  and  the  temptations  which 
might  there  beset  her  pathway ;  with  the  blessings  of 
her  parents,  the  thanks  of  an  idolized  brother,  and 
"a  conscience  void  of  oflence,"  she  could  but  be 
calmly  happy,  even  though  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances which  oAen  jarred  upon  her  pure  and  delicate 
nature,  and  which  would  have  crushed  one  less  con- 
scious of  future  peace  and  present  rectitude. 

Beside,  Mr.  Loring  had  seemed,  she  knew  not 
why,  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  her  movements. 
He  had  begged  permission,  at  parting,  to  write  to 
her  occasiona'ly;  and  hs  letters,  full  of  friendly 
advice  and  inquiry,  became  a  great  and  increasing 
source  of  pleasure.  There  was  nothing  in  them 
that  a  kind  brother  might  not  have  addressed  to  a 
young  and  gentle  sister;  and  Mary's  replies  were 
dictated  in  the  same  spirit  of  candor  and  esteem. 
So  gradually  her  sim]  le  and  child-like  <  haracter  was 
unfolded  to  her  new  friend,  who  encouraged  all  that 
was  noble,  and  strove  to  check  each  lighter  and 
vainer  feelin;  which  sprung  up  in  her  heart.  At 
times  she  wondered  why  one  so  wise  and  so  good 
should  seem  interested  in  her  welfare ;  but  gradually 
she  cease  J  to  won  'er  why  he  wrote,  so  that  his 
letters  did  not  fail  to  reach  her.  Still  noisy  and 
fatiguing  labor  claimed  her  daily  care ;  but  in  ihelong 
quiet  evenings  she  found  time  for  study  and  reflection ; 
thus  becoming,  even  in  that  rude  school,  <'  a  perfect 
woman,  nobly  planned." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RKWASD. 

Are  you  fond  of  tableaux^  d  ar  readers  ?  If  so, 
let  me  finish  my  simple  recital  by  placing  before 
you  two  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  little  heroine — some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  dissolving  views. 

Four  years  had  passed  since  flrst  we  looked  in 
upon  that  quiet  country  home.  Four  years  of  cheerful 
toil— of  mingled  trial — despondency  and  hope  to 
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those  who  then  gathered  around  that  blazing  hearth. 
One,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  taken  to  a  higher 
mansion— others  had  gone  forth  into  the  world,  strong 
only  in  noble  hearts,  firm  in  the  path  of  rectitude. 
We  have  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  strag- 
gle, followed  in  part  its  progress — and  now  let  us  look 
to  its  end.  No,  not  the  end— for  life  is  ever  a  struggle 
— ^there  may  be  a  cessation  of  care  for  a  season,  but 
till  the  weary  journey  be  accomplished,  who  shall 
say  that  all  danger  is  passed. 

It  was  the  annual  examination  at  one  of  our  largest 
New  England  female  schools.  The  pretty  seminary- 
building  gleamed  through  the  clustering  trees  that 
lovingly  encircled  it,  and  its  snowy  pillars  and  por- 
ticoes— vine-wreathed  by  fairy-fingers — gave  it  an 
air  of  lightness  and  grace  which  village  architecture 
rarely  shows.  Now  the  shaded  path  which  led  to  its 
entrance  was  thronged,  as  group  after  group  pressed 
upward.  Carriages,  from  the  simple  '^  Rockaway" 
to  equipages  glittering  with  richly  plated  harness, 
and  drawn  by  fiery,  impatient  steeds,  stood  thickly 
around.  It  was  the  fe.«tival-day  of  the  village,  and 
each  cottage  was  filled  to  overflowing— for  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  were  come  to  witness 
the  debia  of  the  sister,  the  daughter,  or  the  friend. 

Many  were  the  bright  eyes  that  scarcely  closed  in 
sleep  the  night  preceding  this  eventful  anniversary. 
There  was  so  much  to  hope — so  much  to  fear.  "  If 
I  should  fail,*'  was  repeated  again  and  again ;  and 
their  hearts  throbbed  wildly  as  the  signal-bell  was 
heard,  which  called  them  to  pass  the  dread  ordeal. 
Such  a  display  of  beauty— genuine,  unadorned  beauty 
—rarely  greets  the  eye  of  man.  Here  than  a  hun- 
dred young  girls,  from  timid  fifteen  to  more  assured 
one-and-twenty,  robed  in  pure  white,  with  tresses  un- 
tortured  by  the  prevailing  mode,  decorated  only  by 
wreaths  of  delicate  wild  flowers,  or  the  rich  coral 
berr}'  of  the  ground-ivy,  shaded  by  its  own  dark- 
green  leaves.  A  simple  sash  bound  each  rounded 
form,  and  a  knot  of  the  same  fastened  the  spotless 
dress  about  the  throat.  Then  excitement  flushed  the 
cheeks  which  the  mountain  air  had  already  tinged 
with  the  glow  of  heahh,  and  made  bright  eyes  still 
brighter  as  they  rested  on  familiar  faces. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  went  on,  and  yet  those 
who  listened  and  those  who  spoke  did  not  weary. 
The  young  students  had  won  all  honor  to  themselves 
and  their  teachers ;  and  as  the  shadows  lengthened 
in  the  grove  around  them,  but  one  class  remained  to 
be  approved  or  censured. 

"  Now  sister— there!"  exclaimed  a  manly-looking 
Virginian,  as  the  graduates  came  forward  to  the  plat- 
form. "  Who  is  that  young  lady  at  their  head.  I 
have  tried  all  day  to  find  some  one  that  knew  her, 
but  she  seems  a  stranger  to  all." 

''With  her  hair  in  one  plain  braid,  and  large,  full 
eyes?  Oh,  that  is  Miss  Gordon;  she  has  the  vale- 
dictory, though  why,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  for  she 
has  been  in  school  but  about  a  year,  and  Jenny 
Dowling,  my  room-mate,  has  gone  through  the  whole 
course.  Miss  Gordon  entered  two  years  in  advance. 
She  was  a  factory  girl,  brother- just  think  of  that  ; 
and  worked  in  Lowell  three  or  four  years.    Miss 


Harrison  wished  me  to  room  with  her  this  term— k;: 
not  I ;  there  is  too  much  Howard  spirit  in  me  to  ttsc- 
ciate  with  one  no  better  than  a  servant-^L  Sozk 
of  them  seem  to  like  her  though;  and  as  for  the 
teachers,  they  are  quite  carried  away  wjih  brr 
Miss  Harrison  bad  the  impertinence  to  say  to  me 
only  last  week,  that  I  would  do  well  to  fake  pattrm 
by  her.  Not  in  dress,  I  hope — "  and  the  yoiiof 
girl^  lip  curled,  as  she  contrasted  her  own  hcily 
embroidered  robe  with  the  simple  muslin  wlitca 
Mary  Gordon  wore. 

Clayton  Howard  had  not  attended  to  half  ih&t  hi* 
sister  said,  for  with  low  and  earnest  voice  Man 
ha(f  commenced  reading  the  farewell  address  vrtvd 
she,  as  head  of  her  class,  had  been  chosen  to  prepaid 
in  its  behalf;  and  his  eyes  were  riveted  ^  fbe  timu 
but  graceful  girl.  We  have  never  spoken  of  cs? 
heroine's  personal  attractions,  choosing  &9t  to  di»plar 
if  possible,  the  beauty  of  heart  and  character  wbick 
her  humble  life  exhibited.  The  young  Southerner 
thought,  as  he  eagerly  listened,  that  the  flattered  sod 
richly  attired  belle  of  the  fashionable  watering- pUce 
he  had  just  left,  was  not  half  as  worthy  of  the  homscs 
which  she  received,  as  was  this  lowly  maiden.  V 
beauty  consists  in  regularity  of  features,  Mary  wou!d 
have  little  in  the  eye  of  those  who  dwell  upon  oas- 
line  alone ;  but  there  was  a  high  intelligence  beamii^ 
from  her  full,  dark  eyes,  a  sweet  smile  ever  playiof 
about  the  small  exquisitely  formed  mouth,  and  a 
mass  of  soA,  rich  hair,  smoothly  braided  back,  added 
not  a  little  to  perfect  the  contour  of  her  queenly  bead 

Her  voice  grew  tremulous  with  deep  feeling  as 
she  proceeded,  her  eyes  were  shaded  by  gatherincr 
tears,  and  when,  in  behalf  of  those  who  were  about 
to  leave  this  sheltered  nook,  she  bade  farewell  to  tba 
companions  whose  love  and  sympathy  had  m&de 
their  school  days  pleasant;  the  teachers  who  had 
been  their  friends  as  well  as  guides ;  scarce  one  ic 
that  crowded  hall  deemed  it  weakness  to  weep 
with  those  now  parting.  Never  more  could  those 
cherished  friends  meet  again  ;  they  were  going  fanL 
each  on  a  separate  mission,  and  though  in  after 
years,  greetings  might  pass  between  them,  the  bear: 
would  be  utterly  changed.  The  unreserved  confr 
dence,  the  warm  affection  of  girlhood  passes  forever 
away,  when  rude  contact  with  the  world  has  chilled 
trust  and  childlike  faith.  And  they  knew  this,  though 
it  was/e&  more  fully  in  after  years. 

But  tears  were  dried,  a^the  enthusiasm  which 
lighted  the  face  of  the  reader — as  her  topic  turned  to 
their  future  life — ^was  communicated  to  those  who 
listened.  She  spoke  to  her  classmates  of  the  diitie« 
which  devolved  on  them  as  women ;  of  the  slrengib 
which  they  should  gather  in  life's  sua«hine,  for  ibe 
storm  and  the  trial  which  would  come.  That  their 
part  in  life  was  to  shed  a  hallowed  but  ttMseen  io- 
fluence  over  its  strife  and  discord — 

«  Siuin|(  by  the  fireside  of  the  heart 
Feeding  it  flnmes.*' 
"  In  that  BiillneM  which  best  becomes  a  woman. 
Calm  and  holy." 

And  when  she  ceased,  and  the  gathered  crowd 
turned  slowly  from  the  threshold,  many  beans- 
beating  in  proud  and  manly  bosoms— felt  stronger 
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md  purer  for  the  words  they  had  that  hour  listened 
10,  from  one  vrho,  young  as  she  was,  had  learned 
[o  think,  and  to  act,  with  a  sound  judgment,  und  bold 
independence  in  the  cause  of  truth,  which  shamed 
:hem  in  their  vacillation. 

Young  Howard  was  leaning  behind  a  vine- 
nrreatbed  pillar,  to«watch  the  one  in  whom  he  had 
hat  day  become  strangely  interested.  His  heart  beat 
ast  as  she  approached  his  hiding-place,  and  then 
iuok  within  him,  as  he  noted  the  warm  blush  which 
itole  over  her  face,  as  two  gentlemen,  whom  he  had 
lot  before  noticed,  came  to  greet  her. 

"Dear  sister,"  said  one,  kissing  her  burning 
±ee\c,  "  have  I  not  reason  to  be  proud  of  you." 

The  other,  older  by  ten  years  than  the  first  speaker, 
lisped  the  hand  which  she  timidly  extended  to  him, 
md  whispered,  "I,  too,  am  proud  of  my  future 
wife." 

Howard  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  the  look 
K-hich  accompanied  that  warm  pressure  of  the  hand 
lid  not  escape  him.  It  destroyed  at  once  hopes, 
which  he  had  not  dreamed  before  were  fast  rising  in 
liis  breast,  and  he  turned  almost  sadly  away  from 
that  happy  group  to  join  his  sister. 

"  Sec,"  said  the  young  girl,  as  she  took  his  arm, 
''  there  is  Mr.  Loring,  one  of  the  finest-looking  men 
I  koow  of,  and  belongs  to  as  proud  family  as  any  in 
Boston,  yet  he  is  going  to  throw  himself  away  on 
Mary  Gordon.  To  be  sure  he  is  only  a  poor  country 
clergyman,  but  he  might  do  better  if  he  chose,  I  'm 
lure." 

Her  brother  thought  that  was  hardly  possible, 
though  he  did  not  say  so ;  neither  did  he  add — lest  he 
should  vex  his  foolishly  aristocratic  sister—that  but 
for  Mr.  Loring  the  chances  were  that  she  would  be 
called  upon,  so  far  as  his  inclinations  were  con- 
oemed,  to  receive  Miss  Gordon  not  as  a  room-mate, 
but  as  a  sister,  before  the  year  was  ended. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BRIDE  AND  THE  WIFE. 

A  Stranger  would  have  asked  the  reason  of  the 
commotion  in  the  village,  though  every  one  of  its  in- 
habitants, from  highest  to  lowest,  knew  that  it  was 
the  morning  of  their  pastor's  bridal.  None,  not  even 
the  oldest  and  gravest  of  the  community,  wondered — 
or  shook  their  heads  in  disapprobation  of  the  choice. 
They  had  known  Mary  Gordon  from  her  earliest 
childhood— they  saw  her  now  an  earnest  and  thought- 
ful woman,  with  a  heart  to  plan  kind  and  charitable 
deeds,  and  a  hand  that  did  not  pause  in  their  execu- 
tion. They  knew,  moreover,  that  for  two  years  she 
had  refused  to  take  new  vows  wpon  herself  because 
she  felt  that  her  mother  needed  her  care ;  but  now 
that  health  once  more  reigned  in  the  good  deacon's 
dwelling,  she  was  this  day  to  become  a  wife,  and 
leave  her  father's  roof,  for  a  new  home  and  more 
extended  duty. 

Again  we  look  upon  the  village  church,  but  it  is 
00  mournful  procession  that  passes  up  its  shaded 
iiiles.  There  are  white«robed  maidens  thronging 
around,  and  men  with  sun-burned  faces.    Cbildren, 


too,  scarce  large  enough  to  grasp  the  flowers  which 
they  tear  from  the  shrubs  that  climb  to  the  very  win- 
dows of  the  sanctuary;  and  through  the  crowd  comes 
the  bridal  tra '  n .  Mary  Gordon,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  her  betrothed,  is  more  beautiful  than  ever,  for  a 
quiet  dignity  is  now  added  to  the  grace  that  ever 
marked  her  footsteps ;  and  he,  in  the  pride  of  his 
manhood,  looks  with  pride  and  tenderness  upon  her. 

The  deacon  is  there,  with  his  heavy,  good-natured 
face,  lighted  by  an  expression  of  profound  content; 
and  his  wife  is  by  his  side,  looking  less  calm  and 
placid  than  usual,  though  she  is  very  happy.  Il  may 
be  that  she  fears  for  her  daughter's  future  welfare, 
though  that  can  scarcely  be  when  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  heart  is  about  to  be  fulfilled ;  or,  perhaps,  as 
her  eye  wanders  from  the  gay  group  around  her,  it 
rests  upon  a  little  grassy  mound  not  far  away,  and 
she  is  thinking  of  one  who  would  have  been  the 
fairest  and  the  best  beloved  of  all. 

Stephen  seemed  to  feel  a  little  out  of  place,  as  he 
stood  there  with  a  gay,  laughter-loving  maiden  cling- 
ing to  his  arm ;  but  the  happiest  of  all,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  exterior,  was  James ;  arrived  but  the 
night  before,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years. 
He  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  Mr.  Hall, 
who  was  present  at  the  examination,  said  it  was  rare 
to  meet  with  a  young  man  of  so  much  promise,  and 
knowing  his  untiring  industry,  he  had  little  doubt  of 
his  success  in  after  life.  So  James— now  a  manly- 
looking  fellow  of  three-and-twenty — was,  after  the 
bride,  the  observe  I  of  all  observers ;  and  not  a  few 
of  the  bride's  white-robed  attendan{s  put  on  their 
most  witching  smile  when  he  addressed  them. 

Despite  of  all  the  sunshine  and  festivity  at  a  bridal, 
there  is  to  me  more  of  solemnity,  almost  sadness,  in 
the  scene  than  in  any  other  we  are  called  upon  to 
witness,  save  that  more  mournful  rite,  when  dust  is 
returned  to  dust.  There  is  a  young  and  often  thought- 
less maiden,  takmg  upon  herself  vows  which  but  few 
understand,  in  the  depth  of  their  import,  vows  last- 
ing as  life,  and  on  the  full  performance  of  them  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  the  joy  or  misery  of  her 
future  years.  Then,  too,  in  her  trust  and  innocence, 
she  does  not  dream  that  change  can  come,  that  the 
loved  one  will  ever  be  less  considerate,  less  tender, 
than  at  the  present  hour.  True,  she  has  been  told 
that  it  may  be  «o — ^but  the  thought  is  not  harbored  for 
an  instant.  '*He  never  could  speak  coldly  or  un- 
kindly to  me,"  she  murmurs,  as  eyes  beaming  with 
deep  afiection  meet  her  own.  Then,  too,  the  proud 
man  that  stands  beside  her,  may  be  but  taking  that 
gentle  flower  to  his  bosom,  to  cast  it  aside  when  its 
perfume  may  have  become  less  g-ateful— leaving  it 
crushed  and  faded;  or,  worse  still— and  still  more 
improbable,  though  it  is  sometimes  so— there  may  be 
poison  lurking  in  the  seemmgly  pure  blossom,  that 
will  sting  and  embitter  his  future  life.  Oh,  that 
woman  should  ever  prove  false  to  the  vow  of  her 
girlhood ! 

All  these  thoughts,  I  say,  and  many  more  scarcely 
less  sorrowful,  come  to  my  mind  when  I  look  upon 
a  bridal;  and  tears  will  start,  unbidden  it  is  true, 
when  the  facet  of  those  around  are  radiant  with 
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smiles.    Bat  perhaps  few  have  learned  wiih  me  the 
truthful  lesson  of  the  poet — 

"  Hope's  gayest  wreaths  are  made  of  earthly  flowers — 

Things  that  are  made  to  fade,  and  fade  away, 
Ere  they  have  blossomed  for  a  few  short  hours." 

How  could  I  call  up  such  a  train  of  sombre  thought 
when  speaking  of  Mary  Gordon's  marriage?  None 
doubted  her  husband's  truth,  her  own  deep  devotion, 
as  they  crowded  around  when  the  simple  rite  was 
ended  to  congratulate  them,  and  breathe  a  fervent 
wish  that  their  joy  might  increase  as  the  years  of 
their  life  rolled  onward.  They  went  forth  from  that 
quiet  church  with  new  and  strange  feelings  springing 
up,  and  as  Mary  looked  upon  the  throng  who  still 
reiterated  their  friendly  wishes,  she  felt  an  inward 
consciousness  that  i.  od  had  blessed  and  sustained  her 
through  those  years  of  trial  and  probation. 

"  Who  taould  have  thought  that  the  deacon's  Mary 
would  ever  have  grown  up  such  a  fine  woman?" 
said  Aunty  Gould,  as  she  wiped  her  spectacles  upon 
the  corner  of  her  new  gingham  apron.  *'  The  deacon 
himself  aint  got  much  sperit  in  him,  and  as  for  Miss 
GordoTiy  I  do  n't  believe  she  ever  whipped  one  of 
them  children  in  her  life.  She  always  let  *em  have 
their  own  way  a  great  deal  too  much  to  suit  me. 
Jest  think  of  her  letting  Mary  go  off  to  Lowell,  in 
the  midst  of  that  city  of  iniquity,  and  stay  three  or 
four  years,  jest  because  James  must  be  college 
larned.  As  if  it  war  n't  as  respectable  to  stay  to 
home  and  be  a  farmer,  as  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father was  before  him.  Iliaven't  much 'pinion  of 
A»m,  but  Stephen  Gordon  i&  going  to  make  the  man. 
Steddy  and  industrious  a'most  as  the  deacon  himself." 

So  we  see  the  differences  of  opinion  which  exist  in 
the  narrowest  community;  for  Mrs.  Hall,  as  she 
turned  toward  her  own  bright  home,  said  to  her  hus- 
band that  Mary  Gordon  was  a  pattern  to  the  young 
girb  now  growing  up  in  the  village.  But  for  her 
honest  independence  and  hardihood  in  braving  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  her  family  might  have  been 
living  without  education,  and  without  refinement. 
Now  she  had  won  for  herself  the  love  of  a  noble 
heart — could  see  her  brother  successful  through  her 
efforts,  and  knew  that  their  parents  were  happy  in 
feeling  that  they  were  so.  "  She  has  been  the  sun 
of  that  household,"  replied  her  husbaod,  "  and  I 
doubt  not  will  ever  be  the  happiness  of  her  own." 

They  were  sitting  alone— the  newly  made  husband 
and  wife — on  the  eve  of  their  marriage-day.  They 
were  in  their  hom  *,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  the 
scene  of  all  their  love  and  labors.  The  last  kind 
friend  had  gone,  and  for  the  first  time  that  day  they 
could  feel  the  calm,  unclouded  serenity  which  the 
end  of  a  long  and  often  wearisome  toil  had  brought. 

The  moonlight  trembled  through  the  shaded  case- 
ment, and  surrounded  as  with  a  halo  the  sweet, 
serious  face  that  looked  out  upon  the  night;  and  far 
around,  even  to  the  rugged  mountains  that  rose  as 
sentinels  over  the  green  valley,  earth  and  air  were 
bathed  in  that  pure  and  tender  radiance.  The  flower- 
ing shrubs  that  twined  about  the  little  porch  seemed 
to  give  forth  a  more  delicious  perfume  than  when 
scorched  by  the  sun's  warm  kias.    The  neighboring 


orchards  almost  bending  beneath  the  dusters  of  Ui* 
and  blossoms  that  covered  the  green  bough*,  wa\ec  I 
gently  in  the  light  breeze  that  showered  the  Rinsy 
petals  as  it  passed  upon  the  freshly  springing  gra^ 
beneath.    The  low  cry  of  the  whippo-wil  came  n?w 
and  then  from  a  far-off  wood;  save  that,  and  (be  I 
rustle  of  the  vines  clinging  aboift  the  cas^neni,  >• 
sound  broke  the  sabbath- like  repoee.    The  church—  i 
scarce  a  stone's  throw  from  the  little  parsonazc— 
stood  boldly  relieved  by  the  dark  trees  wbich  r>'e 
beside  it;  and  not  far  away — ^not  too  far  for  them  's  \ 
see  by  day  the  loved  forms  of  its  inmatea— icey 
could  distinguish  the  sloping  roofs  and  brown  \«^!i  i 
of  Mary's  early  I  o  ue. 

The  young  bride  turned  f  om  the  scene  wiihc-jt 
and  when  she  looked  up  into  her  husband's  face  La  j 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"  Are  you  not  happy,  my  Mary  ?"  said  he,  a*  be 
drew  her  more  closely  to  his  bosom.  I 

**  Happy  \  oh,  only  too  happy !"  was  the  murmnred 
response,  as  he  kissed  the  tears  away.  "  I  wa*  bo! 
thinking  of  my  past  life;  how  strange  it  seems  ih-.t  I 
should  have  been  so  prompted,  so  guided  through  d' . 
Then,  stranger  than  the  rest  that  you  should  love  g» 
so  humble,  so  ignorant  as  myself.  I  may  te!l  t<>9 
now — ^now  that  I  am  your  own  true  wife,  how  yo'i' 
love  has  been  the  happiness  of  many  years.  Ere  I 
darfed  to  hope  that  your  letters  breathed  more  than  a 
friendly  interest—a  .d  believe  me  I  would  nat  in- 
dulge the  thought  for  an  instant  until  you  had  ^ve^ 
me  the  right  so  to  do — though  the  wish  would  fc^  an 
instant  flit  across  my  mind — I  knew  that  one  less 
wise,  less  noble  than  yourself  would  never  gain  il# 
deep  affection  of  my  heart.  I  almost  felt  that  I  o-u  c 
live  through  life  without  dearer  lies,  if  so  you  "world 
always  watch  my  path  with  interest,  awardii^:  as 
then,  praise  and  blame. 

"But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  you  did  loreiae 
through  all,  deeply,  devotedly.  Oh,  what  is  there  r 
me  to  deserve  such  affection !  and  when  I  read  thoe 
blessed  words—*  I  love  you,  Mary^  have  loved  yr^ 
from  an  early  period  of  our  correspondence,'  it 
seemed  as  if  my  heart  were  breaking  with  the  «• 
cess  of  wild  happiness  which  rushed  like  a  fi-j:'^ 
upon  it.  How  could  you  love  me  ?  what  was  there 
in  me  to  create  such  an  emotion?" 

Allan  Loring  thought  that  the  wife  was  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  maiden,  as  she  stood  encircled  by 
his  arms,  gazing  with  deep  earnestness,  as  if  si f 
would  read  his  very  soul. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  all  there  is  in  you  to  love  an*! 
admire,"  said  he,  tenderly,  **and,  indeed,  my  link 
wife  would  blush  too  deeply  at  a  recital  of  her  o^-d 
merits  and  graces.  TJut  this  I  now  recall,  that  the 
first  emotion  of  deep  interest  which  I  felt  for  yo:i 
arose  as  I  listened  to  your  brother's  recital  of  your 
wonderful  self-denial,  and  persevering  eflbrt  for  hl< 
sake.  I  saw,  young  as  you  were,  the  germ  cA  ^ 
high  and  noble  nature,  best  developed,  believe  roe. 
in  the  rough  and  untoward  circumstances  by  wh  c^ 
you  were  surrounded.  I  wrote  to  you  at  first,  thiofcir, 
perhaps,  to  aid  you  in  the  struggle  for  knowIeOc 
and  truth ;  and  as  your  mind  and  heart  were  laid  opeo 
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efore  me,  how  could  I  help  loTing  the  guileless 
incerity  which  every  act  exhibited. 

I  knew  that  the  good  sister,  the  aflectionate  child, 
tould  but  make  a  true  and  gentle  wife.  So  I  thought 
ii)'self  fortunate,  beyond  my  own  hopes  even,  when 

found  you  could  grant  me  the  only  boon  I  a^ked, 
.  deep  and  steadfast  aflection." 

What  heart  is  there  that  would  not  have  been 
Biisfied  with  such  praise ;  and  who,  witnessing  the 
aim  spirit  of  content  which  animated  both  the  hus- 
•od  and  the  wife,  could  have  prophesied  evil  as  the 
esult  of  such  a  union. 

We  might  follow  our  heroine  still  farther— might 
how  her  to  you  as  the  companion  and  assistant  in 
ler  husband's  labors  of  love,  as  he  fulfilled  the  high 
Dtssion  to  which  he  had  been  appointed— as  the 
Dother,  training  her  little  ones  to  usefuhiess  and 
Mnor.  But  we  will  leave  her  now,  assured  that 
whatever  storms  may  doud  the  unshadowed  mom 
of  her  wedded  life — and  all  know  that  in  this  ezist- 
mce  no  home,  however  lofty  or  lowly,  is  exempt 
from  suflbring  and  trial— she  bore  a  talisman  to  pass 
through  all  unscathed— strength,  gained  by  patient 
sndorance,  and  the  knowledge  of  duties  rightly  per- 
Tormed. 

It  may  be,  dear  lady— yoQ  who  are  now  glancing 


idly  over  these  pages  that  you  are  surrounded  by 
every  luxury  wealth  can  command.  You  are 
lounging,  perhaps,  upon  a  softly  cushioned  divan, 
with  tiny,  slippered  feet  half  buried  in  the  glowing 
carpet.  There  are  brilliants  biasing  upon  the  delicate 
hand  which  shields  your  face  from  the  warm  sunlight, 
and  as  you  glance  around,  a  costly  mirror  reveals  at 
full  length  your  graceful  and  yielding  form. 

"  I  have  no  interest  in  such  as  these,''  you  say,  as 
the  simple  narrative  is  ended. 

I  pray,  in  truth,  that  you  may  never  learn  the  har»h 
lessons  of  adversity;  but  remember,  as  you  enjoy 
the  elegancies  of  a  luxurious  home,  that  change 
comes  to  all  when  least  expected.  And  if  mis* 
fortune  should  not  spare  even  one  so  young  and  so 
beautiful ;  if  poverty  or  desolation  overshadow  the 
household,  it  may  be  your  part  to  sustain  and  to 
strengthen,  not  only  by  words,  but  by  deeds.  Well 
rewarded  should  I  feel,  if  words  from  this  pen  could 
aid  in  removing  one  pang,  could  give  a  tithe  of  the 
strength  of  mind  and  heart  such  a  lesson  would  call 
forth.  God  shield  you,  dear  lady ;  but  if  the  storm 
come,  r&member  that  honest  labor  elevates  rather 
than  degrades;  and  those  whose  opinions  are  of 
value  will  not  hesitate  to  confinn  the  truth  of  the 
moral. 
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A  itiTza't  love  I  did  not  ask  from  thee, 

Though  that  were  maeh^oh,  more  than  earth  hath 
None  live  to  bear  that  gentle  name  for  me,  [given ; 

Though  one  may  lisp  it  now,  perchance.  In  Heaven. 
I  know  not  even,  for  I  never  felt. 

The  quiet  yearnings  of  fnch  love  as  this ; 
Tbon  thoold^et  have  known  a  deeper  feeling  dwelt 

In  the  rapt  glow  of  that  impaadoaed  Um! 

"  1  had  no  wish  a  brotkn^t  love  to  ihare"— 

1  did  not  read  thy  features  dreamingly, 
And  peer  into  thine  eye'e  deep  azure,  there 

Searching  anoUUrU  depths,  in  revery ! 
I  did  not  preai,  all  paMonless,  thy  hand 

Or  idly  dally  with  thy  taper  finger, 
Or  coldly  gaze,  for  I  could  not  withstand 

The  high  and  holy  hope  which  bade  me  linger ! 

I  wu  not  thinking  of  cmoOcr  then, 

In  thy  tweet  faee  her  features  imaging. 
Tracing  each  thought-print  o'er  them— vratching  when 

Hope's  earnest  breathings  to  my  lips  might  spring ; 
Nor  this— nor  fame— though  her  ascending  itar 

Might  shed  its  glory  in  a  halo  o'er  me ; 
No  thought  like  this,  that  moment,  rose  to  mar 

The  vision  that  in  beauty  stood  before  me ! 

But  it  was  nuirr'd,  for  even  then  the  feeling 
Came  o'er  roe,  that  thou  never  eoaldst  be  mine ! 

And  in  the  cloud  of  sadness,  gently  stealing 
Like  a  dim  shadow  o'er  that  brow  of  thine, 
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I  read  my  destiny.  Oh !  life  can  bring 
No  darker  doom— no  wo  that  may  inherit 

So  much  of  bitterness— no  reck  to  ring 
With  deeper  agony,  my  fainting  spirit. 

To  dwell,  in  thought,  upon  one  image  still, 

Till  it  becomes  a  portion  of  our  being, 
Hath  fiz'd  iu  features  in  the  eye,  until 

It  hath  become  a  part  of  sight— thus  seeing. 
Even  in  tree,  and  rock,  and  rill,  and  flower, 

A  form  of  borrowed  beauty,  and  a  spell— 
A  spirit  of  unspeakable  heart— power— 

TU  move  the  waters  in  our  soul's  deep  well ! 

Till  every  thought,  that  like  a  wavelet,  breaks 

Upon  the  surikce  of  life's  charmed  pool. 
Circling  faistinctively,  unbidden,  takes 

Form,  hue,  direction,  from  that  magic  rule ! 
What  is  h  but  the  yearning  of  the  soul 

Toward  one  allied  to  it  by  heavenly  birth  ? 
And  seeking  to  unite,  blend,  melt  the  whole 

Into  one  miracle  of  love  oa  earth ! 

Soch  have  my  feelings  been— thy  soul  to  mme 

Game  robed  in  radiance  of  such  heavenly  hue, 
My  spirit  clasped  it  as  a  thing  divbie ; 

And  while  I  dreamed  they  into  oneness  grew, 
I  suddenly  awaked,  to  know  that  vision 

Had  not  appeared  to  any  one  but  me ! 
Why  did  I  learn,  waked  from  that  dream  elysian, 

A  sister's  love  was  all  1  shared  with  thee ! 
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There  was  no  inhabitant  of  all  the  East  more 
favored  by  nature  and  by  fortune  than  Adakar,  son 
of  Benhadad,  of  the  famous  city  of  Damascus,  which 
MuBselmen  call  the  Paradise  of  the  earth.  He  was 
young,  rich,  and  beautiful ;  and  being  early  left  with- 
out parents,  had  run  the  race  of  sensual  pleasures  by 
t|»  time  his  beard  was  grown.  He  became  sated 
with  enjoyment,  and  now  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  a  spacious  garden  which  belonged  to  him,  through 
which  the  little  river  Barady,  which  flows  from 
Mount  Hermon,  meandered  among  beds  of  flowers, 
and  groves  of  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  citrons, 
whose  mingled  odors  perfumed  the  surroundiug  air. 

Here  he  would  recline  on  a  sofa  in  listless  apathy, 
or  peevish  discontent,  sometimes  half  dozing,  and, 
at  others,  inwardly  complaining  of  the  lot  of  man, 
which  seemed  to  have  ordained  that  the  possession 
of  that  wealth  which  it  is  said  can  purchase  all  which 
is  necessary  to  human  enjoyment,  should  yet  be  in- 
capable of  conferring  happiness.  He  became  the 
victim  of  spleen  and  disappointment;  and  as  he 
watched  the  butterflies  flitting  gayly  about  among 
the  groves  and  beds  of  many-colored  flowers,  sipping 
their  sweets,  without  labor  or  satiety,  he  often  wished 
that  he  was  like  them  gifted  with  wings  to  cut  the 
trackless  regions  of  the  air,  and  freed  from  all  the 
miseries  of  disappointed  hope,  inflamed  imagination, 
and  memory,  which  too  often  brings  with  it  nothing 
but  the  sting  of  remorse.  By  degrees  he  rendered 
himself  still  more  miserable  by  envying  the  happi- 
ness of  these  gilded  epicures,  and  it  became  the  dear- 
est wish  of  his  heart  to  become  a  butterfly,  that  he 
might  pass  his  life  among  the  flowers,  and  banquet 
on  their  sweets  like  them. 

One  day  as  he  sat  buried  in  these  contemplations, 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  butterfly  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  he  had  ever  seen  before.  Its  body  was 
o(  imperial  purple,  glossy  and  soft  as  velvet;  its 
eyes  shone  like  the  diamonds  of  Golconda ;  its  wings 
were  of  the  color  of  the  deep  blue  skies  of  Damascus, 
sprinkled  with  glittering  stars;  its  motions  were 
swift  and  graceful  beyond  all  others,  and  it  seemed 
to  revel  in  the  bliss  of  the  dewy  roses  and  honey- 
suckles, with  a  Best  which  made  Adakar  only  repine 
the  more,  that  he  had  lost  the  capacity  of  enjoyment 
by  abusing  the  bounties  of  fortune. 

"  Allah !"  exclaimed  he,  "  if  I  were  only  that  but- 
terfly !"  At  that  moment  the  luxurious  vagrant,  in 
the  midst  of  its  careless  sports,  and  voluptuous  ban- 
quet, became  entangled  in  a  web  woven  by  a  great 
black  spider,  which  sat  with  eager  impatience  wait- 
ing mitil  it  had  womid  itself  into  the  toils  by  its  fruit- 
less exertions,  that  he  might  seize  and  devour  his 
prey.  The  heart  of  Adakar  melted  with  pity ;  start- 
ing up  from  the  spot  where  he  was  reclining,  he 


gently  seized  the  little  glittering  captive  and  rescued 
it  from  the  fangs  of  the  spider,  which  at  the  same  in- 
stant disappeared  among  the  foliage  of  the  orange 
trees. 

Adakar  sat  down  with  the  butterfly  in  his  hand, 
and  was  contemplating  its  beautiful  colors  with  in- 
creasing envy  as  well  as  admiration,  when  lie 
thought  he  heard  a  low  silvery  whisper  come  from 
he  knew  not  whither.  He  gazed  around  wistfnUy, 
but  could  see  no  tiny  thing  but  the  little  captive  is 
his  hand,  and  was  about  setting  it  free,  when  another 
whisper,  more  distinct  met  his  ear.  "  Adakar,''  d 
seemed  to  say,  "thou  hast  saved  me  from  the  jaw? 
of  a  devouring  monster.  I  am  a  fairy  transformed 
for  a  time  by  the  malice  of  a  wicked  enchanter,  and 
fairies  are  never  ungrateful.  Ask  what  thou  wD: 
and  it  shall  be  granted.  Wealth  thou  hast  already 
more  than  enough.  Thou  art  in  the  enjoyment  cf 
youth,  beauty  and  a  distinguished  name,  for  thoa  an 
descended  from  the  Prophet,  and  wearest  the  greea 
turban.  Dost  thou  wish  to  be  any  thing  more  ?  If 
so  thou  hast  only  to  ask  and  it  shall  be  given  thee,^ 

"  Make  me  a  butterfly  like  thee !"  exclaimed  Aik- 
kar  with  eager  impetuosity ;  and  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  the  butterfly  disappeared,  while  he  became 
transformed  into  its  likeness. 

At  first  his  astonishment  rendered  him  incapable  d 
estimating  the  immediate  consequencea  of  the  change, 
and  he  remained  on  the  spot  where  it  was  accom- 
plished, until  seeing  the  great  black  spider  cautiouilv 
emerging  from  his  retreat  and  coming  toward  him, 
he  spread  his  glittering  wings,  and  momnting  over 
the  tops  of  the  minarets  of  Damascus,  at  length  sei^ 
tied  down  among  the  flowery  meadows  that  enviroo 
the  city.  Here,  for  a  time,  he  was  delighted  with  hjs 
change  of  being,  and  eagerly  enjoyed  the  freedom  d 
thus  roaming  at  will,  and  sipping  the  flo-wery  ban- 
quet. But  while  he  was  thus  solacing  himself,  a 
little  boy,  who  had  approached  unseen,  suddenjy 
covered  him  with  his  cap,  and  he  became  a  prisoner. 
The  boy  was  however  greatly  puzzled  to  secure  his 
prey,  and  while  slipping  his  hand  under  the  cap, 
raised  it  sufficiently  to  permit  Adakar  to  escape. 

From  this  time  Adakar  encountered  unceasing 
perils  from  wanton  boys,  who  sought  the  meadows 
to  sport  or  gather  flowers,  and  soon  learned  that  hu 
safety  depended  on  perpetual  watchfulness.  If  he 
lighted  on  a  flower  he  felt  his  heart  beating  least 
some  secret  enemy  was  near,  and  the  honeyed  dew. 
sweet  as  it  was,  became  embittered  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being  caught  at  the  banquet.  In  short,  he 
lived  in  continual  terror,  and  soon  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  a  life  of  fear  is  one  of  unceasing  miserr 
Every  living  thing  that  approached  was  an  object  as 
dismay,  and  at  length  Adakar,  who,  thoiigfa  trans- 
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formed  in  appearance,  was  not  divested  of  the  coa- 
scioosness  dt  his  identity,  resolved  to  leave  the 
haunts  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  refuge  in 
some  unfrequented  solitude,  where  he  might  repose 
in  peace,  enjoy  his  freedom  and  his  flowers,  and 
spread  his  gilded  wings  without  the  great  drawback 
of  perpetual  apprehension. 

Accordingly,  he  once  more  mounted  high  into  the 
air,  and  spreading  his  silken  wings  directed  his 
course  toward  Mount  Horeb,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lies  the  city  of  Damascus,  in  whose  deep  recesses  he 
sought  to  escape  from  the  dangers  that  beset  him  in 
the  neighborhood  of  man.  Here  he  sported  among 
the  flowers  that  nodded  over  the  precipices  which 
border  the  little  river  Barady,  as  it  plunges  its  way 
through  the  gorges  of  the  mountain. 

"Here,"  thought  he,  "  I  shall  surely  be  safe,  since 
the  foot  of  man  can  never  reach  these  inaccessible 
ciii&."  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  thought  passed 
over  his  mind,  when  hearing  a  whistling  noise  in  the 
air,  he  cast  his  eyes  fearfully  upward  and  perceived 
a  bird  darting  toward  him  with  such  inconceivable 
swiHneas,  that  be  had  scarcely  time  to  shelter  him- 
self from  its  talons  by  crouching  into  a  hole  in  the 
rock,  where  he  remained  throbbing  with  fear,  not 
daring  to  look  out  to  see  whether  his  enemy  was  still 
on  the  watch. 

"There  is  no  safety  for  me  here,"  exclaimed  Ada- 
kar,  wfaoat  length  gathered  sufficient  courage  to  look 
out  from  his  retreat,  and  seeing  the  bird  had  disap- 
peared, once  more  flitted  away.  He  visited  the  re- 
cesses of  the  forest,  the  cultivated  plains,  and  the 
solitudes  of  the  desert,  but  wherever  he  went  he 
found  enemies  watching  to  make  him  their  prey,  and 
his  life  was  only  one  long  series  of  that  persecution 
which  strength  ever  wages  against  unresisting  weak- 
ness. "  What,"  thought  he, "  is  the  use  of  my  wings, 
since  they  only  enable  me  to  encounter  new  dangers, 
and  to  what  purpose  do  I  sip  the  dews  of  the  opening 
flowers,  when,  death  is  every  moment  staring  me  in 
the  face,  and  enemies  beset  me  on  every  side?  O, 
ihat  I  were  a  n^n  again;  I  would  willingly  resign 
the  unbounded  freedom  I  enjoy,  for  that  slavery 
which  is  accompanied  by  security." 

Thus  he  continued  to  become  every  day  more 
discontented  with  his  lot,  until  by  degrees  the  autumn 
came,  and  the  flowers  withered  and  died.  The 
frosts,  too,  began  to  shed  their  hoary  lustre  over  the 
green  fields  that  gradtnlly  changed  their  hue  to  that 
of  melancholy  brown,  and  Adakar  became  pinched 
with  both  hunger  and  cold.  The  brilliant  colors  of 
his  body  and  wings  faded,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
the  waning  beauties  of  nature;  his  strength  and  ac- 
tivity yielded  to  the  approach  of  expiring  weakness; 
he  had  provided  neither  food  nor  shelter  against  the 
coming  winter;  and  once  more  death  stared  him  in 
the  face  with  an  aspect  more  dreary  and  terrible  than 
it  had  ever  presented  before.  The  bare  earth  afibrded 
no  shelter,  and  the  withered  fields  no  food.    **  O," 


thought  he,  as  he  felt  himself  dying,  "  O,  that  the 
fairy  would  once  more  change  me  into  a  man  I" 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  he 
found  himself  transformed  according  to  his  wish,  and 
the  fairy  butterfly  once  more  in  his  place. 

"Adakar,"  said  she,  in  her  whispering,  silvery 
voice,  "  thou  hast  first  played  the  butterfly  as  a  man, 
and  how  as  an  insect.  In  both  situations  thou  didst 
pursue  the  same  course.  As  a  man  thou  livedst  only 
for  the  present  moment,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences of  reveling  in  perpetual  sweets,  without 
looking  to  the  period  when  the  frosts  of  age  would 
chill  thy  imagination,  and  the  ice  of  winter  freeze  up 
thy  capacity  for  those  enjoyments  of  sense  which 
constitmed  thy  sole  happiness,  if  happiness  it  may  be 
called.  As  a  butterfly  thou  didst  sport  through  the 
spring-time  and  summer  without  for  a  moment 
thinking  of  providing  food  and  refuge  against  the 
wintry  barrenness  and  wintry  cold.  Thou  hast 
learned  that  the  beings  which  live  in  air,  sport  among 
gardens,  groves,  and  flowers,  and  traverse  the  climes 
of  the  earth  at  will,  are  not  necessarily  happier  than 
man,  since  they  live  in  perpetual  fear.  Be  wiser  in 
future.  Be  content  with  thy  lot,  assured  that  the 
only  way  to  be  happy  in  this  and  every  other  state 
of  existence,  is  to  use  the  blessings  bestowed  on  us 
by  a  beneficent  Providence  with  sober  moderation, 
and  share  them  among  others  with  a  chastened  libe- 
rality. Thou  hast  been  a  benefactor  to  me,  and  I 
have  repaid  the  obligation  by  enabling  thee  thus  to 
learn  wisdom  from  bitter  experience.  The  lesson 
has  been  dearly  bought,  but  is  fully  worth  the  price. 
Go,  and  be  thankful  that  thou  wast  created  a  man  in- 
stead of  a  butterfly." 

The  fairy  disappeared,  and  Adaker  took  his  way 
toward  Damascus,  where  his  appearance  caused 
great  surprise,  most  especially  to  a  hump-backed 
cousin,  who  had  taken  possession  of  his  estate,  after 
having  convinced  the  bashaw  of  Damascus,  by 
twelve  purses  of  gold,  that  he  was  certainly  dead. 
Adakar  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  bashaw  for  the 
restoration  of  his  property,  but  failed  to  establish 
his  identity.  He  could  only  account  for  his  absence 
by  relating  his  transformation  into  a  butterfly,  of 
which  the  bashaw,  being  blinded  to  the  truth  by  the 
glitter  of  gold,  would  not  believe  one  word.  He 
decreed  the  estate  to  the  cousin,  and  consoled  the 
other  for  his  loss  by  inflicting  the  bastinado.  Adakar 
passed  several  years  as  a  water-carrier,  until  the 
benevolent  fairy,  finding  that  he  had  completed  the 
circle  of  his  experience  by  drinking  at  both  extremes 
of  the  fountain,  wrought  a  second  transformation,  by 
which  Adakar  became  changed  into  the  likeness  of 
his  cousin,  and  the  latter  into  that  of  Adaker,  who 
thus  regained  his  estate  at  the  expense  of  his  beauty. 
He  became  a  wise  as  well  as  a  good  man;  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  wrote  a 
famous  treatise,  in  which  he  clearly  demonstrated  that 
men  were  at  least  as  well  off'in  this  world  as  butterflies. 


CINCINNATI.. 


BT  rA.TCTTI  XOnSCtOH,  ▲VTBOB  OP  <*  TBS  AXMT  OW  TSB  VVITSD  STATMi'*  STC. 


WnEN  Columbus  discovered  the  oew  world,  be 
WAS  in  search  of  a  western  route  to  Cathay  and  India, 
whence  be  expected  to  bring  back,  if  not  treasures 
of  gold  and  gems,  intelligence  of  the  wonderful  land 
Marco  Polo  had  described.  It  was  not  until  long 
after  the  discovery  of  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  that  it  was  ascertained  that  a  new 
region,  broad  as  the  Atlantic,  lay  between  the  ocean 
and  the  Indian  Sea,  as  the  Pacific  was  then  called. 
So  deep-rooted  was  this  belief  that  the  French  colo- 
nists in  Canada,  long  after  they  had  begun  to  be  for- 
midable to  their  £Inglish  and  Hollandish  neighbors, 
in  spite  of  many  disappointments,  followed  the  tracery 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  the  full  confidence  that 
this  mighty  current  could  end  only  in  the  Western 
Sea.  They  could  not  realise  that  nature  in  America 
had  always  acted  on  a  grander  scale  than  they  were 
used  to,  and  would  have  laughed,  if  told  that  not  far 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  was  another  great  artery 
which,  by  its  tributaries,  watered  one  valley,  the 
superfices  of  which  was  larger  than  all  Europe. 

They,  with  their  limited  view%  were  the  dis- 
coverers to  Europe  of  the  OhiOf  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  bank  from  which 
the  white  man  first  beheld  it,  signified  Beautiful 
Water.  This  the  French  translated  into  their  own 
language,  and  by  the  term  ofLaBelle  Kiveriivnslong 
known  in  the  histories  of  the  Jesuit  and  Franciscan 
missions,  which,  until  the  land  the  Ohio  watered 
became  the  property  of  the  second  North  American 
race,  were  its  only  chronicles.  Not  until  a  later  day 
did  it  become  known  to  the  English  colonists,  and  then 
so  slightly,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
authority  was  given  to  the  English  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, Sir  William  Berkeley,  to  create  an  hereditary 
order  of  knighthood,  with  high  privileges  and  brilliant 
insignia,  eligibility  to  which  depended  on  the  aspirant 
having  crossed  the  Alleghany  Ridge,  and  added 
something  to  the  stock  of  intelligence  of  the  region 
beyond,  the  title  to  all  of  which  bad  been  conferred 
by  Toyu\  patent  on  the  colony  at  Jamestown. 

Possessed  of  Canada,  with  strongly  defended  posi- 
tions at  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburg)  and  Fort  Chartres, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  with 
the  even  then  important  city  of  New  Orleans,  the 
wily  statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  conceived 
the  plan  of  enclosing  the  English  colonies  in  a  net- 
work of  fortifications,  and  ultimately  of  controlling 
the  continent.  So  cherished  was  this  policy  that 
treaties  made  in  Europe  between  the  crowns  of 
France  and  England  never  extended  their  influence 
to  America,  and  for  almost  a  century  continued  a 
series  of  contests,  during  which  Montcalm,  de  Levi, 
Wolf  and  Braddock  distinguished  themselves  and 
died.    The  result  is  well  known,  Canada  became 


English,  the  northern  point  d'afpui  of  the  system  wat 
lost,  and  the  Ohio  was  no  longer  under  their  oootroi 
This  prologue  to  the  beautiful  engraving  ci  Cincia- 
nati  is  given  because,  though  Pittsburg  and  Louis- 
ville are  important  cities,  Cincinnati  is  the  uadoubiec! 
queen  of  the  river. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  war  of  the  Revoln- 
tion  that  serious  attention  was  generally  direded 
to  the  Ohio,  for  the  brilliant  expedition  of  Cbrtc 
against  Kaskaskia  (which  is  almost  unknown,  tfaon^ 
in  difliculty  and  daring  it  far  exceeded  Aisold^s  againM 
Quebec,)  was  purely  military.  Immediately  on  the 
termination  of  the  war,  emigrants  began  to  hurry  U) 
the  Ohio,  and  by  one  of  the  hardiest  of  these,  Cincin- 
nati was  commenced  in  1789.  By  the  gradna)  ininx 
of  population  into  the  west  Cincinnati  throve,  and 
soon  became  the  chief  city  of  the  region. 

For  a  long  while  Cincinnati  was  merely  tlie  depot 
of  the  Indians  and  fur  trade,  the  most  Taloable  of  the 
products  of  which  required  to  be  tianaported  acrosF 
the  mountains  and  through  forests  to  the  aea-boaid 
At  that  time  Cincinnati  presented  a  strange  appear- 
ance; the  houses  were  of  logs,  and  hers  and  there 
through  the  broad  streets  its  founders  so  providea- 
tially  prepared,  were  seen  the  hunter,  in  his  leaibem 
jerkin,  the  Indian  warrior  in  full  paint,  and  the  hus- 
bandman returning  home  from  his  labors.  Almosi 
from  the  establishment  of  the  northwest  territory 
Cincinnati  had  been  the  home  of  the  governor;  and 
it  was  the  residence  of  St.  Clair,  long  the  only  delcgiie 
in  congress  of  the  whole  north-west— a  wilderaesi 
then,  but  now  teeming  with  three  million  of  men,aBd 
sending  to  Washington  thirty-four  representatives. 

Cincinnati  was  the  poita  de  depart  of  many  cf 
the  expeditions  against  the  Indians  between  therevo- 
lution  and  the  war  of  I8I2.  When  that  war  broke 
out  it  acquired  new  importance.  Military  men  re- 
placed the  hunter  and  Indian,  and  every  arrival 
brought  a  reinforcement  of  troops.  From  it  Taylor 
and  Croghan  marched  with  CSen.  Harrison  northward, 
and  to  it  the  victorious  army  returned  from  the 
Thames.  When  peace  returned,  a  new  activity  was 
infused  into  Cincinnati;  the  vast  disbursements  made 
by  the  government  had  attracted  thither  many  adven- 
turers. Then  commenced  the  era  of  baleaa  naviga- 
tion, and  the  advent  of  a  peculiar  race  of  men.  of 
whom  now  no  trace  remains.  Rude  boats  were 
built  and  freighted  with  produce,  which  descended 
the  river  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  cargo  was  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  boat  itself  broken  up  and  sold. 
The  crew,  after  a  season  of  dissipation,  returned 
homeward  by  land,  through  the  country  inhabited  by 
the  Chactas  and  Chickasas,  and  the  yet  wilder  region 
infested  by  thieves  and  pirates.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  boatmen  never  to  return.  Exposure 
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0  danger  made  them  reckless ;  and  they  were  often 
een  floating  down  the  bosom  of  the  stream,  with 
!)e  violin  sounding  merrily,  but  with  their  rif  es 
»ded,  and  resting  against  the  gmiwales,  ready  to  be 
sed  whenever  an  emergency  arose.  All  the  west 
vea  DOW  rings  with  traditions  of  the  daring  of  this 
ice;  and  the  traveler  on  the  waters  of  the  west  often 
as  pointed  out  to  him  the  scene  of  their  Uoody  coa- 
sts and  quarreb. 

The  em  of  steam  began,  and  this  state  of  things 
Bssed  away.  The  mighty  discovery  of  Fulton 
reated  yet  more  activity  in  the  west;  and  a  current 
r  trade,  second  in  importance  to  none  on  the  con- 
aent,  exdept,  perhaps,  those  of  New  York  and 
'biladelphia,  sprung  from  it.  Aa  the  States  of  Ken- 
icky  and  Ohio  began  to  fill  up,  the  farmers  and 
lanters  crowded  to  Cincinnati  with  their  produce, 
ndthe  character  of  the  population  changed.  The 
ly  of  the  voyageur  was  gone,  and  lines  of  ateam- 
oats  crowded  its  wharf.  The  peculiar  character 
f  the  country  around  it,  teeming  with  the  sustenance 
)r  animals  and  grazing,  made  it  the  centre  of  a 
eculior  business  which,  unpoetical  as  it  may  seem, 
cabled  every  year,  until  in  1847  it  amounted  to 
lore  than  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  whole 
.tlantjc  frontier. 


Other  branches  of  industry  also  grew  up.  Ship- 
yards lined  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  more  than  one 
stately  vessel  has  first  floated  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Ohio,  in  front  of  Cincinnati,  been  freighted  at  its 
wharves,  and  sailed  thence  to  the  ocean,  never 
again  to  return  to  the  port  of  its  construction. 

Long  before  the  reign  of  merchant  princes  began, 
stately  churches,  colleges,  and  commodious  dwell- 
ings had  arisen,  and  replaced  the  hut  of  the  early 
seulers,  so  that  Cincinnati,  with  the  exception  of 
Philadelphia,  is  become  the  most  regular  and  beau- 
tiful city  of  the  Union.  The  scene  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  large  fortunes,  cultivation  has  followed  in 
their  train,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  who  first 
visits  it  from  the  east  to  realize  that  he  is  seven 
hundred  miles  from  the  seaboard. 

Fulton  had  by  his  discovery  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication,  and  opened  a  market  for 
its  immense  products ;  but  yet  another  discovery  was 
to  contribute  to  its  prosperity.  By  means  of  the 
magnetic  telegraph  communication  between  the  sea- 
board of  the  Atlantic  and  the  hikes  is  more  easy  than 
between  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  with  the 
whole  west  Cincinnati  has  acquired  new  importance. 
It  can  not  but  continue  to  advance  and  acquire  yet 
more  influence  than  now  it  has. 
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EscKAirrBsss  qneea !  whose  empire  of  the  heart 

With  sovereign  sway  o'er  sea  and  land  extended, 
Whow  peerleM,  havnting  chanas,  and  syren  art. 

Won  from  the  imperial  Cnsar  conquests  splendid ; 
Rome  sent  her  thousands  forth,  and  foreign  powers, 

Ponred  in  thy  woman's  hand  an  empire's  treasures ; 
Was  Fau  beside  thee  m  those  gorgeons  hoars 

When  monarcbs  knelt,  slaves  to  thy  merest  pleasores? 
Whea  bat  a  gesture  of  thy  royal  hand 
Was  to  the  proud  Triomvirs  a  command. 

3,  bright  Egyptian  Qneen !  thy  day  is  past 

With  the  yonng  Caesar— lo !  the  spell  is  broken 
nat  thy  all-radiant  beanty  o'er  him  east ; 

His  eye  is  cold— wo !  for  thy  grief  unspoken  ! 
Vet  thy  proad  features  wear  a  mask,  which  tells 

How  true  thou  art  to  thy  commanding  nature  :— 
Once  more,  in  all  thy  wild  bewildering  spelte, 

Thon  standest  robed  and  crowned,  imperial  ereattu'e : 
Thy  royal  barge  is  on  the  annny  sea, 
Oh !  iceptered  queen—goest  thou  victorionaly  ? 

But  hark !  a  tmmpet'a  thrilling  call "  to  arms !" 
O'er  the  soft  sounds  of  late  end  lyre  ringeth. 

Donbt  not  thy  matchless  sovereignty  of  charms, 
fiat  haate— the  victor  of  PhiUppi  bringeth 

Sis  shielded  warrion  and  lords  renowned— 


With  spear  and  princely  crest  thay  eome  to  meet  thee, 
Arrayed  for  triumph,  and  with  lanrels  crowned. 

How  will  their  stern  and  haughty  leader  treat  thee  ? 
He  comes  to  conquer— lo !  on  beaded  knee 
The  spell-boimd  Roman  pleads,  and  yields  to  thee ! 

Onee  more  the  world  is  thine.    Exnitingiy 

Thy  beantifol  and  stately  head  is  lifted ; 
He  lives  bat  in  thy  smile— prood  Antony — 

The  crowned  of  empire— he,  the  grandly  giAed. 
The  spoils  of  nations  at  thy  feet  are  laid— 

The  wealth  of  kmgdoms  for  thy  favor  acattered : 
Oh!  Syren  of  the  Nile!  thy  love  has  made 

The  royal  Roman's  ruin !  crowns  were  abattered 
And  kingdoms  lost.    Fame,  honor,  glory,  power. 
Were  playthings  given  to  gmce  thy  trinmph-hoor. 

Another  change !— the  last  for  thee,  doomed  queen, 

Now  calmly  on  thine  ivory  couch  reclining'- 
The  impaaaioned  glow  hath  left  thy  marble  mien— 

And  from  thuie  night-black  eyea  hath  past  the  ihining. 
But  sHll  a  queen !  that  brow,  so  icy  cold, 

Ita  diadem  of  starry  jewels  bearetb— 
Robed  in  the  royal  porple,  and  the  gold. 

No  conqueror's  chain  that  form  imperial  beareth. 
To  grace  JUatk's  triumph  was  bat  left  for  thee, 
Dan^ter  of  Af ric,  by  the  asp  set  free ! 
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Am  UmtftrMol  Htstorf  of  tk*  Mott  BMUtrkatle  Svtnis  of  Ail 
NaHoHSj  from  tlu  Earliest  Period  to  the  PrettHt  IVjim, 
forming  a  Complete  Hiitory  of  the   World.     Vol.  1. 
Anaeiu  History.    WUliam  H.  Gnham :  New  York, 
Thi>  is  one  of  the  moit  mefal  works  now  inaing  from 
the  American  pre«.    Its  publication  bas  been  commeneed 
in  this  country  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  London  and 
Leipalc  editions,  ^iHiich  have  been  previously  advertised ; 
thus  seeurinff  an  immediate  circulation  in  the  three  great 
reading  nations  of  the  world.    The  entire  work  will  em- 
brace about  twenty  numbers,  appearing  at  intervals  of  a 
month.    The  first  four  of  these,  two  numbers  of  which 
are  before  us,  are  devoted  to  Ancient  History,  extending 
to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

No  province  of  literature  has  been  so  modified  by  the 
vast  hicrease  of  books  as  the  writing  of  History.  While 
the  republican  idea,  which  has  struck  such  deep  root  into 
the  world's  politics,  seems  to  tend  toward  an  equalization 
of  human  intellect,  it  has,  perhaps,  made  the  deeps  of 
thought  shallower,  and  weakened  the  concentration  and 
devotion  of  mind  which  marked  the  scholars  of  former 
centuries.  The  fields  of  knowledge,  once  but  a  small 
manor,  have  broadened  Into  a  kingdom ;  and,  grasping  at 
total  possession,  men  prefer  the  shortest  and  easiest  ways 
of  obtaining  it.  Works  of  the  imagination,  and  fictions, 
illustrative  of  life  and  society,  which  are  now  multiplied 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  unfit  the  common  mind  for  those 
grave  and  serious  studies  which  were  once  almost  the  only 
road  to  literary  distinction. 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  books  are  written  with 
a  view  to  their  being  read ;  and  where  the  subject  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  understanding  alone,  polished  and  classic 
language,  or  more  A-equently  an  assumed  peculiarity  of 
style,  is  used  to  hold  the  ear  captive,  and  through  it  the 
intelleet.  The  modem  writers  of  history  especially,  seise 
upon  scenes  and  situations  which  involve  strong  dramatic 
effect,  endeavonng,  as  it  were,  to  reproduce  the  past,  by 
painting  its  events  with  the  most  vivid  colors  of  descrip- 
tion. They  do  not  give  the  polished,  stately  bas-reliefs  of 
the  old  historians,  but  glowing  pictures j  perhaps  less  dis- 
tinct in  their  outlines,  but  conveying  a  stronger  impression 
of  real  life.  The  works  of  Prescott,  (^ho  has  maintained, 
however,  a  happy  medium  between  these  styles,)  Michelet, 
Lamartine,  and  Carlyle,  furnish  striking  examples  of  this. 

The  present  work  fills  a  blank  vriiieh  has  long  existed 
among  historical  works— that  of  a  Univenal  History,  which, 
embracing  the  prominent  events  of  all  ages,  placed  before 
the  reader  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  arrangement,  shall 
yet  be  so  simple  and  brief  as  to  command  the  perusal  of 
the  great  laboring  elaaies,  who  would  shrink  from  the  study 
of  RoUin  or  Rotteek,  as  a  task  too  serious  to  be  undertaken. 
The  abridgment  of  Schlosser's  "  Weltgescfaichte,*'  which 
we  believe  has  never  been  translated,  contains  these  qnali- 
fieations  in  an  eminent  degree ;  yet  iu  high  philosophical 
tone  is  rather  adapted  to  the  scholar  than  the  general  reader. 
Gibbon's  great  work,  from  its  magnificence  of  language, 
long  retained  a  place  in  popular  favor,  and  will  always  be 
read  by  the  diligent  historical  student,  but  of  late  years  it 
has  ceased  to  be  in  common  use.  Our  knowledge  of 
ancient  history  has  been  wonderfully  extended  by  the 
study  of  the  modem  Asiatic  languages,  and  the  restoration 
of  tongues,  which  had  been  forgotten  for  centuries,  and  the 
Roman  Empire,  whieh  once  included  in  its  history  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  world,  is  almost  equaled 


in  interest  and  importaaee  by  the  records  of  Egypt,  Ug 
and  China.  What  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  s  eooda  il 
atract,  which  shall  embody  the  labor  of  all  forawrUin 
and  the  discoveries  of  modon  rescardi. 

The  author  of  this  work,  judging  from  thai  pomPRof 
already  published,  is  equal  to  this  task.  He  eona  k 
prepared  by  twenty  years  of  study,  and  a  famiUir  leqau 
ance  with  all  the  necesaary  authorities,  not  ooly  i^» 
whom  we  look  for  the  solid  record  of  fact,  bat  ihoee  «l 
have  gone  beneath  the  surface  of  events,  and  tneU  i 
source  of  political  convulsionB  by  a  thonssnd  potm  k 
to  the  hidden  heart  of  aome  great  principle.  Thii  M 
sophy  of  History,  whieh  has  become  ahoast  t  Asa 
branch  of  iiteimture,  gives  vitality  to  the  namUTTj 
leading  us  to  causes  which  may  still  exiit;  thosooiBea 
our  interest  in  the  Present  with  the  fate  of  th«  Pan  I 
this  country,  where  every  man  is  more  or  IcvtpoJK 
philosopher,  a  history  possessing  merit  of  this  chtnn 
is  likely  to  become  exceedingly  popular. 

The  utility  of  the  present  work  to  the  geneni  mie 
greatly  increased  by  the  geographical  and  miftal  i 
counts  of  the  oountries,  wliich  are  given  in  eooaeeai 
with  their  history.  In  fact,  aome  knowledge  of  M 
phyaieal  character,  climatet,  and  prodnctkm  ii  nccari 
to  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  people  who  ipnuf  op  ri 
flourished  upon  them.  These  deacriptions  would  beoiri 
still  more  valuable  if  they  were  acoompsnied  witkai^ 
and  we  would  suggest  that  this  defect  be  rcuxdM, 
possible,  in  the  succeeding  numbers. 

The  author  has  chosen  the  epistolary  form,  ai  eoobia 
ease  of  sty  le  with  a  certain  familiar  license  of  Itapaft  I 
therefore  better  adapted  for  popular  nsinetioiL  C« 
mencing  at  the  traditionary  period  from  which  wc  iuti 
origin  of  man,  he  describes  the  gradual  fonnaM 
society,  and  marks  out  the  first  broad  dirisioM  of  the  n 
from  which  sprung  the  great  empires  of  EgTPt  ■^ ' 
East.  The  geographical  account  of  these  coantriei id 
tended  and  complete,  embracing  also  a  grapkic  TievI 
their  modem  condition.  We  notice  that  m  ooman  «i 
several  distinguished  Oerinan  historians,  the  aotbor  pi 
to  the  Hindoos  the  distinction  of  being  the  euiiert  ntt| 
men.  **  Above  all  the  historical  records  of  other  iati« 
says  he, "  the  Hindoos  have  brought  forth  the  bat  erida 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  the  earliert  dnlizsai 
Therefore  the  supposition  of  thofe  may  be  eotTect,f 
presume  that  man's  first  abode  was  somewbere  ini 
neighborhood  of  the  Himalaya  mouniaijis,  whick  an  I 
most  stupendous  on  the  globe." 

The  two  ronalning  numbers  devoted  to  Aadent  Biaa 
will  bring  us  down  to  A.  D.  476.  The  aaihor  dcdtf 
his  work  to  M.  A.  Thiers,  as  the  <'  orator,  stateniia  I 
torian,  and  friend  of  liberty." 

Leetwt  om  Shakspeare.    Bp  H.  N.  Httdsem.  A>ff  ^^ 
Baker  ^  Seribner.  2«o/«.  12mo. 

We  suppose  that  few  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  w 
Mr.  Hudson,  the  lecturer  on  Shakspeare,  and  the  vr.:tf 
various  brilliant  and  powerful  articlea  in  the  Ai«-'' 
Review.  The  lectures  which  compose  the  preKni  roJti 
have  been  delivered,  at  various  times,  in  the  principt:  tn 
of  the  Union,  and  have  everywhere  been  wel«»a«^ 
productions  of  the  highest  merit  in  one  of  the  Tonst  ii^ 
departments  of  critical  art.  The  suthor  hu  ddaT«l  ^ 
publieation  until  the  present  time,  in  order  that  they  aifl 
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fobjected  to  repeated  revinoa,  and  tmrj  oiMnion  Ihey 
Dtain  cautioiuly  acanned.  Hany  of  the  leeturea  have 
sa  re*WTittea  a  dozen  times ;  and  probably  few  books  of 
;  fize  ever  published  in  the  coontry,  have  been  the  slow 
)dttct  of  10  much  toil  of  analysis  and  research.  Almost 
ery  sentence  gives  evidence  of  being  shaped  in  the 
orge  and  working-house  of  thought."  All  qnestioos 
lich  rise  naturally  in  the  progress  of  the  work  are  sturdily 
It  sfld  answered,  however  great  may  be  their  demand  on 
I  intellect  or  the  time  of  the  author.  Every  thing  oon- 
ered,  sabtilty,  depth,  force,  brilliancy,  oomprehenaion, 
I  know  of  no  work  of  criticism  ever  prodneed  in  the 
lited  States  which  equals  the  present,  either  in  refine- 
at  and  profundity  of  thought,  or  splendor  and  intensity 
expression.  Indeed,  none  of  our  critics  have  devoted  so 
leh  time  as  Mr.  Hudson  to  one  subject,  or  been  eontent 
confine  themselves  so  rigidly  to  the  central  sun  of  our 
igliah  literary  system.  We  doubt,  also,  if  there  be  any 
irk  on  Shakspeare,  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Isniic,  which  is  so  complete  as  the  present  in  all  which 
ttes  to  Shakspeare's  mind  and  characters.  It  not  only 
Dprehends  the  highest  resulu  of  Shaksperian  criticism, 
t  it  is  a  step  forward. 

rhis  may  to  some  appear  extravagant  praise,  but  for  its 
itice  we  confidentially  appeal  to  the  record.  The  plays 
lich  have  most  severely  tried  the  sagacity  of  Staaka- 
ire'i  critics,  are  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear,  and  Othello. 
e  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Hudson's  analysis  and 
presentation  of  these  are  the  most  thorough,  accurate, 
d  comprehensive  which  exist  at  present  either  hi  EngUsh 
German.  Compare  him  or  these  tragedies  with  Ooethe, 
Ui  Schlegel,  with  Coleridge,  with  Hazlitt,  with  Ulrici, 
d  it  will  be  found  that  he  excels  them  all  in  completeness. 
is  needless  to  add  that  he  is  able  to  excel  them  only  by 
ning  after  them ;  and  that  it  is  by  diligently  digesting  all 
t  positive  results  of  Shaksperian  criticism  that  he  has 
en  enabled  to  advance  the  science.  He  has  grasped  the 
ineiples  which  Schlegel  and  Coleridge  esublished,  and 
plied  them  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths.  By  ^he  most 
lient  snd  toilsome  analysis  he  has  fully  brought  out  many 
BgB  which  they  simply  hinted,  and  distinctly  set  forth 
ncluions  which  lay  dormant  in  their  premises.  And  in 
ftsnalysisof  individual  character,  meaning  by  that  the 
nhing  each  Shaksperian  personage  into  its  original 
menu,  and  indicating  the  degree  of  general  truth  it 
ren,  our  coumryman  has  hardly  a  rival.  Few  even  of 
sbpeare's  diligent  readers  are  aware  of  the  vast  stores 
thought  and  knowledge  implied  in  Shakspeare's  charac« 
'•)  because  the  fact  is  so  commonly  stated  in  general 
"Btt.  Mr.  Hudson  proves  that  the  characters  are  claases 
leoMly  individualized,  by  showing  how  large  is  the 
nber  of  persons  eskch  character  represents,  or  of  whom 
b  the  ideal.  He  thna  indicates  the  extent  of  Shakspeare's 
■ge  over  the  whole  field  of  humanity,  and  the  degree  of 
iMccess  in  clasnffmg  mankind.  No  one,  therefore, 
B  read  Mr.  Hudson's  interpretative  criticisms  without 
m  wonder  at  the  amazing  reach  and  depth  of  Shaks- 
■re's  genius. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  to  which  we  are 
MBsrily  confined,  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Hudson's  powers 
•nslyiis  and  representation,  as  exercised  through  the 
ide  variety  of  the  Shaksperian  drama.  The  volumes 
nrm  with  strong  and  striking  thoughts  on  so  many  sug- 
«ed  topics,  that  it  is  diificult  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
(ceUence  for  especial  praise.  The  first  quality  which 
ill  Mrike  the  reader  will  be  the  author's  opulence  of  ex- 
'Cttion  and  profusion  of  wit .  Analogies  with  him  are  as 
^?  as  commonplaces  are  to  other  men.  He  has  no 
Kiitatlon  in  announcing  his  analysis  in  a  witticism,  and 
ndeming  a  principle  into  an  epigram.    His  page  often 


blazea  and  buma  with  wit.  South,  Gongreve,  and  Sheridan 
are  hardly  richer  in  the  precious  article.  In  Mr.  Hudson, 
also,  the  quality  haa  an  individual  character,  and  is  the  racier 
f r(Mn  its  genuineness  and  from  its  root  in  his  intellectual  con- 
stitution. This  wit  is,  perhapa,  the  leading  characteristic  of 
his  style,  thotigh  his  diction  varies  sufficiently  with  the  vary- 
ing demands  of  his  subjects,  and  often  glides  from  the  ting- 
ling ooticussion  of  antithesis  into  the  softest  music,  or  rises 
from  sarcastic  brevity  and  stinging  emphasis  into  rich  and 
sonorous  amplification.  The  analysis  of  lago,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  indicate,  perhapa,  the  ex- 
tremes of  his  manner.  Throughout  the  volumes,  whether 
the  subject  be  comic  or  tragic,  humorous  or  sublime,  there 
is  never  any  lack  of  verbal  felicitiea.  These  seem  to 
grow  spontaneously  in  the  soil  of  his  mind ;  and  there 
is  no  American  writer  whose  style  is  more  wholly 
free  from  worn  and  wasted  images,  phrases,  and  forms 
of  expression.  He  is  neither  mediocre  in  thought  nor  ex- 
pression. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a  few  of  Mr. 
Hudson's  sentences,  illustrative  of  his  manner  of  stinging 
the  minds  of  his  readers  and  enforcing  their  attention. 
Speaking  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  on  whose  manor  Shaks- 
peare is  said  to  have  poached,  Hudson  remarks:  *<This 
Warwickshire  esquire,  once  so  rich  and  mighty,  is  now 
known  only  as  the  block  over  which  the  Warwickshire 
peasant  stumbled  into  immortality."  Referring  to  those 
purelsts  who  regard  words  more  than  things  in  their 
strictures  on  licentiousness,  he  calls  them  persons  "  whose 
marality  seems  to  be  all  in  their  ears."  Speaking  of  Hume, 
"  an  exquisite  voluptuary  among  political  and  metaphysical 
abstractions,"  he  puts  him  in  a  class  of  men  who  "  study 
art  as  they  study  nature,  only  in  the  process  of  dissection— 
a  process  which,  of  course,  scares  away  the  very  life  which 
makes  her  nature ;  so  that  they  get,  after  all,  but  a  tort  of 
post-mortem  knowUdg*  of  her."  Again,  be  observes— 
*'  Pope,  for  example,  was  the  prince  of  versifiers,  and 
Hume  the  prince  of  logicians :  with  the  one  versification 
strangled  itself  in  a  tub  of  honey ;  with  the  other  logic 
broke  its  neck  in  trying  to  fly  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  by  no 
meana  strange,  therefore,  that  the  thousand-eyed  philo- 
sophy of  Shakspeare  ^ould  have  seemed  a  perfect  monster 
to  the  one-eyed  logic  of  Hume."  Perhaps  the  finest  answer 
to  the  charge  that  Shakspeare  was  an  unregulated  genius, 
full  of  great  absurdities  and  great  beautiea,  is  contained  in 
Hudson's  ironical  statement  of  it :  «  He  haa  sometimes 
been  represented  as  a  sort  of  inspired  and  infallible  idiot, 
who  practiced  a  species  of  poetical  magic  without  knowing 
what  he  did  or  why  he  did  it ;  who  achieved  the  greatest 
wonders  of  art,  not  by  rational  insight  and  design,  but  by 
a  series  of  lucky  accidenu  and  lapsus  natvra ;  who,  in 
short,  went  throngh  life  stumbling  upon  divinities,  and 
blundering  into  miracles." 

By  the  publication  of  these  lectures  Mr.  Hudson  takes 
his  place  among  the  first  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  country. 
He  haa  that  in  his  writings  which  will  make  him  popular, 
and  that  which  will  make  him  permanent.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  a  book  so  strongly  marked  by  individuality 
as  his  is  calculated  to  provoke  criticism.  It  contains  many 
things  which  will  be  severely  assailed  by  those  whose 
opinions  on  certain  theories  of  government  and  society 
are  in  exact  oppoaition  to  those  of  the  author.  Some 
positions,  critical  and  political,  which  he  confidently 
statea  as  settled,  are  still  open  to  discussion.  But  take 
the  work  as  a  whole,  as  an  embodiment  of  mental 
power,  and  there  are  few  men  in  the  country  on  whom 
it  would  not  confer  honor.  It  needs  but  a  very  small 
prophetic  faculty  to  predict  for  a  work  so  fascinating 
and   instructive  a  circulation    commensurate   with   its 
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2^  MiiHarf  H§nu  of  tk»  RwoImHoh.    With  a  JVormffM 

0/  thM  War  of  IndipmSmet.    By  Charles  J.  PgtsrMm. 

PkUaiMpMa:  Wht.  H.  lAOfy.   487  j»f».  odaw. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  books  which  hu  ever 
been  issued  from  the  American  press.  The  type  is  large 
and  clear,  and  the  paper  Is  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  em- 
bellished with  nearly  two  hundred  engravings,  consisting 
of  portraits  of  all  the  chief  actors  of  the  Revolution,  spirited 
representations  of  almost  every  engagement,  with  numerous 
views  of  noted  places.  This,  together  with  the  picturesque 
style  in  which  the  book  is  written,  gives  a  peculiar  charm, 
and  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  impressions  more 
vivid  and  lasting  than  any  other  work  which  we  have 
seen  on  the  same  snbject. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  to  famish  brief  analytical 
portraits  of  those  military  heroes  who,  either  from  their 
superior  ability  or  superior  good  fortune,  played  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  war  of  independence.  The  volume 
contains  thirty-three  biographies.  Of  these  Washington's, 
Putnam's,  Arnold's,  Moultrie's,  Warren's,  Marion's,  Ha- 
milton's, and  Burr's,  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  spirited. 
The  biography  of  Washington  affords  a  keen  analysis  of 
tliat  great  hero's  character,  and  conclusively  proves,  we 
think,  that  he  was  not  only  a  great  patriot,  but  a  great 
general.  This  is  a  somewhat  new  view  of  his  character, 
the  fashion  having  been  to  exalt  his  undoubted  goodness  at 
the  expense  of  his  skill,  the  result  of  positive  ignorance  of 
his  character  during  the  war  of  independence.  Those 
were  no  weak  achievements  which  Napoleon  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  the  examples  which  first  fired  him  with 
the  spirit  and  plan  of  his  own  victories !  And  our  author 
justly  remarks,  that  "  if  four  generals  in  succession,  beside 
several  entire  armies,  failed  to  conquer  America,  it  was 
not  on  account  of  want  of  talent  or  means  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  but  because  the  genius  of  Washington  proved 
too  gigantic  for  any  or  all  of  his  competitors." 

The  most  of  these  biographies  are,  as  it  were,  the  frames 
to  battle  pictures :  thus,  in  the  history  of  Putnam,  we  have 
a  graphic  description  of  the  contest  on  Bunker  Hill ;  in  that 
of  Moultrie,  of  the  defence  of  Fort  Sullivan ;  and  in  that  of 
Washington,  of  the  battle  of  Trenton.  The  actions  from 
the  skirmish  at  Lexington  to  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
are  all  admirably  and  graphically  told  in  a  style  animated 
without  being  florid,  and  chaste  without  being  stiff.  The 
straight  forward  honesty  of  the  diction,  leaves  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  be  carried  on  with  the  simple  bat  intense 
spirit  of  the  action,  as  if  he  were  a  spectator  rather  than 
reader.  The  description  of  the  battle  of  Trenton  is  the 
most  complete  ever  published. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  says  he  does  not  claim  ex- 
emption from  errors,  that  no  one  can  who  writes  on  a  sub- 
ject 80  obscure  in  many  respects  as  that  of  the  Revolution. 
We  think  his  decisions,  however,  are  generally  unim- 
peachable. Wherever  we  have  been  able  of  testing  them, 
we  have  found  them  accurate ;  and  this  induces  us  to  be- 
lieve that  in  other  cases  he  is  correct.  But  we  should  like 
to  have  seen  his  evidence  of  the  second  battle  of  Assunpink, 
for  Hull,  in  his  diary,  mentions  nothing  of  it.  We  think, 
too,  that  Arnold  was  not  personally  present  at  Stillwater, 
though  Burgoyne  was  of  opinion  that  he  was,  for  he 
complimented  him  for  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion.  We 
notice  some  misprints  in  the  volume,  a  thing  almost  un- 
avoidable in  a  book  of  this  size ;  one  or  two  are  glaring 
ones— but  these  can  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition. 

The  narrative  of  the  war,  in  all  its  relations,  is  well  told. 
It  gives  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  contest,  and  abounds  with  much  new  matter,  showing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  great  history  of  that  period. 
We  notice  many  anecdotes  which  we  have  never  before 
seen  in  print 


The  pabfie  has  long  needed  a  good  popular  historT  of  (k 
Revolution ;  for  Balta's,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  an  m* 
long ;  and,  beside,  much  new  light  has  been  lately  tkron 
on  that  portion  of  our  annals.  We  have  sneh  s  book  b«rt 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  bail  it  with  peesiv 
pleasure. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  qaotiog  die  fii 
lowing  somewhat  remarkable  passage  fromlCr.PetenoA 
preliminary  chapter,  which  was  evidently  wrioei  lev 
before  the  late  events  in  Europe— more  than  tm  jm 
ago,  according  to  the  preface. 

"  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  *•  that  the  oM  world  is  «d 
out.  There  are  cycles  In  empires  as  wdl  ss  dyn<:ia| 
and  Europe,  after  nearly  two  thousand  yean,  seeatu 
have  finished  another  term  of  civilization.  Hie  mas  prJi 
nation  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  Is  now  where  the  Rc^ 
empire  was  just  before  it  verged  to  a  deeline-tbe  m 
system  of  government— the  same  extremes  of  waiik  m 
poverty— the  same  dehisive  prosperity  diaraeteriziiiebel 
Bnropt  ttamds  tm  tkt  entst  tf  a  deeayed  vcicmuy  itkiA4 
any  titm  nuiyjhit  m.  The  social  fabric  in  the  oM  stdi 
is  hi  its  dotage."  Part  cf  this  prediction  hss  already  boi 
verified,  and  we  wait  with  impatient  ezpeetatlan  for  M 
falfillment  o(  the  rest. 

Old  Hides,  the  Guide;  or  Jdventures  tn  tkt  Ccrmk 
Country  in  Search  of  a  Gold  Mine.  By  ChuUi  M 
Webber.  New  York  :  Harper  ^  Brothers.  2pvlL 
Here  is  a  book  "  to  stir  a  fever  in  the  Mood  of  ag«'--(UI 
of  wild  adventure,  and  running  over  with  life.  It  «m 
to  have  been  composed  on  horseback.  The  senteoeei  tti^ 
gallop,  leap,  toes  the  mane,  and  gire  all  other  vndatad 
strength  and  activity  in  the  race  of  expression.  TheiaiMl 
fairly  gives  the  reins  to  his  ihoui^ls  and  faaeies,  and  ik^ 
sweep  along  the  dizsiest  edges  of  rhetoric  with  a  ji 
hip !  hip !  hurrah !  We  have  rarely  known  so  aradi< 
rewarded  with  so  much  success.  The  eritie  is 
every  raement  to  see  the  author  break  his  seek 
sudden  descent  from  the  sablune  to  the  ridicakHa,Ml 
continually  disappointed.  The  vigor  of  old  Kcsi^j 
bounds  in  the  veins  and  "  lives  along  the  hesrt"  dU 
most  stalwart  and  defiant  Kentnekian.  He  chsrfeiettil 
batteries  with  the  force  of  Harney's dxagoons.  Weasod 
ingly  surrender  at  discretion.  Captain  Soott  need  \s^\ 
point  his  rifle,  and  the  eoon  comea  down  at  once. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Webber's  book  is  one  of  the  nofi  ca|4 
vating  of  its  kind  ever  produeed  in  the  Unhed  Sistci  1 
shows  the  scholar  and  the  practiced  writer  amid  al  I 
rampant  energy,  and  many  psiiges  are  foii  of  eloqad^ 
The  scenery  and  evenu  ore  of  that  kind  most  caleaiiulq 
fasten  on  the  popular  imagination.  The  aotbor  but 
singular  faculty  of  condensing  narration  and  deacripdn. 
and  bringing  the  scene  and  deed  right  before  the  eft 
without  any  of  the  tedious  minntiss  in  which  most  delat^ 
tive  writers  indulge.  Consequently  his  obsertatMss  m 
flashed  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  rather  than  ooavvf^ 
to  it,  piece  by  piece.  If  Mr.  Webber  would  sofiea  a  l.tu 
the  ntvenousness  of  his  style,  and  treat  his  suhieca  vii^  > 
little  move  regard  to  artistic  propriety,  be  migbt  prodaa 
a  wi>rk  of  fiction  of  very  great  merit,  both  as  rrganh  pi " 
and  characterization.  The  present  volume  indicsicf  1 
vitality  of  mind,  to  which  creation  is  but  an  sppropriik 
exercise.    It  evinces  more  genius  than  Typee  or  Omoo. 

Cookery  in  America.    Jllustraied  by  Martfn  the  r<m^ 

Wm.  H.  Graham,  New  York. 

Fair  and  funny.  It  is  time  that  the  lex  taliouii  f^^ 
be  app4ed  to  those  who  have  so  often  made  themschti 
merry  af  onr  expense. 
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BT  J.   M    LEO  ABE. 


[with  an  engraving.] 


Thoc,  eitling  on  the  hill- top  bare, 

Dost  see  the  far  hills  dirappear 

In  Aatomn  smoke,  and  all  the  air 

Filled  with  bright  learcs.    Below  thee  spread 

Are  yellow  harvests,  rich  in  bread 

For  winter  use ;  while  over-head 

The  jays  to  one  another  call. 

And  through  the  stilly  woods  there  fhll, 

Ripe  nuts  at  intervals,  where'er 

The  squirrel,  perched  in  upper  air, 

From  tree-top  barks  at  thee  his  fear ; 

His  cunning  eyes,  mistrnstingly, 

Do  spy  at  thee  around  the  tree ; 

Then,  prompted  by  a  sudden  whim, 

Down  leaping  on  the  quivering  limb. 

Gains  the  smooth  hickory,  from  whence 

He  nimbly  scours  along  the  fence 

To  secret  haants. 

But  oftener. 
When  Mother  Earth  begins  to  stir, 
And  like  a  Hadji  who  hath  been 
To  Mecca,  wears  a  caftan  green ; 
When  jasmines  and  azalias  fill 
The  air  with  sweets,  and  down  the  hill 
Turbid  no  more  descends  the  rill ; 
The  wonder  of  thy  hazel  eyes, 
Soft  opening  on  the  misty  skie»— 
Dost  smile  within  thyself  to  see 
Things  nncontained  in,  seemingly. 
The  open  book  upon  thy  knee. 
And  through  the  quiet  woodlands  hear 
Sounds  full  of  mystery  to  ear 
Of  grosser  mould — the  myriad  cries 
That  from  the  teeming  world  arise  ; 
Which  we,  self'confidently  wise, 
Pass  by  unheeding.    Thou  didst  yearn 
From  thy  weak  babyhood  to  learn 
Arcana  of  creation ;  turn 
Thy  eyes  on  things  intangible  * 
To  mortals ;  when  the  earth  was  still. 
Hear  dreamy  voices  on  the  hill, 

*  Bird-voices. 


In  wavy  woods,  that  sent  a  thrill 
Of  joyousnesB  through  thy  young  veins. 
Ah,  happy  thou !  whose  seeking  gains 
All  that  thou  lovest,  man  disdains 
A  sympathy  in  joys  and  paius 
With  dwellers  in  the  long,  green  lanes. 
With  wings  that  shady  groves  explore, 
With  watchers  at  the  torrent's  roar, 
And  waders  by  the  reedy  shore ; 
For  thou,  through  purity  of  mind, 
Dost  hear,  and  art  no  longer  bliiid. 

CaoAK !  croak !— who  croaketh  over-head 
So  hoarsely,  with  his  pinion  spread. 
Dabbled  in  blood,  and  dripping  red  ? 
Croak  !  croak ! — a  raven's  curse  on  him, 
The  giver  of  this  shattered  limb ! 
Albeit  young,  (a  hundred  years, 
When  next  the  forest  leaved  appears,) 
Will  Dnskywing  behold  this  breast 
Shot-riddled,  or  divide  my  nest 
With  wearer  of  so  tattered  vest  ?    • 
I  see  myself,  with  wing  awry, 
Approaching.    Dusky  wing  will  spy 
My  altered  mien,  and  shun  my  eye. 
With  laughter  bursting,  through  the  wood 
The  birds'will  scream— she 's  quite  too  good 
For  thee.    And  yonder  meddling  jay, 
I  hear  him  chatter  all  the  day, 
"  He 's  crippled>-send  the  thief  away !" 
At  every  hop — "  do  n't  let  him  stay." 
I  'U  catch  thee  yet,  despite  my  wing ; 
For  all  thy  fine  blue  plumes,  thou  'It  sing 
Another  song ! 

Is 't  not  enough 
The  carrion  festering  we  snuff. 
And  gathering  down  upon  the  breese, 
Release  the  valley  from  disease; 
If  longing  for  more  fresh  a  meal, 
Around  the  tender  flock  we  wheel, 
A  marksman  doth  some  bosh  conceal. 
This  very  mom,  I  heard  an  ewe 
Bleat  in'  the  thicket ;  there  I  flew, 
With  lazy  wing  alow  circliag  round, 
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Until  I  spied  onto  the  groond 
A  Iftinb  by  tangled  brian  bonnd. 
The  ewe,  meanwhile,  on  billoc]c>side, 
Bleat  to  her  yoang<-80  loodly  cried, 
She  heard  it  not  when  it  replied. 
Ho,  ho !— a  feaat !  I  'gan  to  croak, 
Alighting  straightway  on  an  oak; 
Whence  gloatingly  I  eyed  aslant 
The  little  trembler  lie  and  pant. 
Leapt  nimbly  thence  npon  ita  head ; 
Down  its  white  nostril  babbled  red 
A  gnsh  of  blood  ;  ere  life  had  fled, 
My  beak  was  baried  in  its  eyes, 
Tamed  tearfully  npon  the  skies- 
Strong  grew  my  croak,  as  weak  its  cries. 

No  longer  coaldst  thoa  sit  and  hear 
This  demon  prate  in  apper  air — 
Deeds  horrible  to  maiden  ear. 
Begone,  thon  spokest.    Over-head 
The  startled  fiend  his  pinion  spread, 
And  croaking  maledictions,  fled. 

Bat,  hark !  who  at  some  secret  door 
Knocks  load,  and  knocketh  evermore  ? 
Thon  seest  how  aroaiid  the  tree, 
With  scarlet  head  for  hammer,  he 
Probes  where  the  haunts  of  insects  be. 
The  worm  in  labyrinth  ian  hole 
Begins  his  sluggard  length  to  roll ; 
But  crafty  Rufus  spies  the  prey, 
And  with  bis  mallet  beats  away 
The  loose  bark,  crumbling  to  decay ; 
Then  chirping  loud,  with  wing  elate, 
He  bears  the  morsel  to  his  mate. 
His  mate,  she  sitteth  on  her  nest. 
In  sober  feather  plumage  dressed  ,* 
A  matron  underneath  whose  breast 
Three  little  tender  heads  appear. 
With  bills  distent  from  ear  to  ear. 
Each  clamors  for  the  bigger  share ; 
And  whilst  they  clamor,  climb— and,  lo ! 
Upon  the  margin,  to  and  fro, 
Unsteady  poised,  one  wavers  slow. 
Stay,  stay  !  the  parents  angoished  shriek, 
Too  late ;  for  venturesome,  yet  weak. 
His  frail  legs  falter  under  him ; 
He  falls— but  from  a  lower  limb 
A  moment  dangles,  thence  again 
Launched  out  upon  the  air,  in  vain 
He  spread  his  little  plumeless  wing, 
A  poor,  blind,  dizsy,  helpless  thing. 

Bat  thoa,  who  all  didst  see  and  hea/. 
Young,  active,  wast  already  there, 
And  caught  the  flutterer  in  air. 
Then  np  the  tree  to  topmost  limb, 
A  vine  for  ladder,  boiest  him. 
Against  thy  cheek  his  little  heart 
Beat  soft.    Ah,  trembler  that  thoa  art. 
Thou  spokest  smiling ;  comfort  thee ! 
With  joyons  cries  the  parenu  flee 
Thy  presence  none— confidingly 
Pour  oat  their  very  hearts  to  thee. 
The  mockbird  sees  thy  tenderness 
Of  deed ;  doth  with  melodiousness. 
In  many  tongues,  iky  praise  express. 
And  all  the  while,  his  dappled  wings 
He  claps  his  sides  with,  as  he  sings, 
Prom  perch  to  perch  his  body  flinga : 


A  poet  he,  to  ecstasy 

Wrought  by  the  sweets  his  tongae  doth  ny. 

Stay,  stay !— I  hear  a  flntler  now 
Beneath  yon  flowering  alder  boogh. 
I  hear  a  little  plaintive  voice 
That  did  at  early  mom  rejoice, 
Hake  a  most  sad  yet  sweet  eomplsim, 
Saying,  **  my  heart  is  very  faint 
With  its  unutterable  wo. 
What  shall  I  do,  where  can  I  go, 
My  erael  anguish  to  abate. 
Oh !  my  poor  desolated  mate, 
Dear  Cherry,  will  our  haw-bash  seek, 
Joyful,  and  bearing  in  her  beak 
Fresh  seeds,  and  such  like  dainties,  won 
By  careful  search.    Bat  they  are  gone 
Whom  she  did  brood  and  dote  npon. 
Oh !  if  there  be  a  mortal  ear 
My  sorrowful  complaint  to  hear; 
If  manly  breast  is  ever  stirred 
By  wrong  done  to  a  helpless  bird, 
To  them  for  qoick  redreaa  I  cry.** 
Moved  by  the  tale,  and  drawing  nigh. 
On  alder  branch  thou  didst  espy 
How,  sitting  lonely  and  forlorn, 
His  breast  was  pressed  npon  a  thorn, 
Unknowing  that  he  leant  thereon ; 
Then  bidding  him  take  heart  again, 
Thon  rannest  down  into  the  lane 
To  seek  the  doer  of  this  wrong, 
Nor  under  hedgerow  hunted  long. 
When,  sturdy,  rude,  and  san-embRywaed, 
A  child  thy  earnest  seeking  found. 
To  him  in  sweet  and  modest  tone 
Thou  madest  straight  thy  errand  knom. 
With  gentle  eloquence  didst  ahow 
(Things  erst  he  surely  did  not  know) 
How  great  an  evil  he  bad  done ; 
How,  when  next  year  the  mild  Msy  so 
Renewed  its  warmth,  this  shauiy  lane 
No  timid  birds  would  haunt  again; 
And  how  around  his  mother'a  door 
The  robins,  yearly  guests  before— 
He  knew  their  names — ^wonld  come  no  WRi 
Bat  if  his  prisoners  he  released, 
Before  their  little  bosoms  ceased 
To  palpitate,  each  coming  year 
Would  find  them  gladly  reappear 
To  sing  his  praises  everywhere— 
The  sweetest,  dearest  songs  to  hesr. 
And  aAerward,  when  came  the  term 
Of  ripened  com,  the  robber  worn 
Would  hunt  throngh  every  Made  and  tBB^ 
Impatient  thus  his  smile  to  earn. 

At  first,  flushed,  angrily,  and  proud. 
He  answered  thee  with  laughter  loud 
And  brief  retort.    But  thou  didst  spesk 
So  mild,  so  earnestly  did  seek 
To  change  his  mood.  In  wonder  first 
He  eyed  thee ;  then  no  longer  dorst 
Raise  his  bold  glances  to  thy  face. 
But,  lookmg  down,  began  to  trace, 
With  little,  naked  foot  and  hand, 
Thoughtful  devices  in  the  sand ; 
And  when  at  last  thoa  didst  relate 
The  sad  afiliction  of  the  mate. 
When  to  the  well-known  spot  she  «tiBC^ 
He  hang  his  head  for  very  shame ; 


DEATH. 


His  penitential  tears  to  hide, 
His  face  averted  while  he  cried  ; 
**  Here,  take  them  all,  I  've  no  more  pride 
In  climbing  np  to  rob  a  nest— 
I  >▼•  better  feelings  in  my  breast." 
Then  thanking  him  with  heart  and  eyes, 
Thon  tookest  from  his  grasp  the  prixe, 
And  bid  the  little  freedmen  rise. 
Bat  when  thon  sawest  how  too  weak 
Their  pinions  were,  the  nest  didst  seek, 
And  called  thy  client.    Down  he  flew 
Instant,  and  with  him  Cherry  too; 
And  flattering  after,  not  a  few 
Of  the  minnter  feathered  race 
Filled  with  their  warbling  all  the  place. 
Pfom  hedge  and  pendent  branch  and  Tine, 
Recounted  still  that  deed  of  thine ; 
SitU  sang  thy  praises  o'er  and  o^eft 
Oladly^more  heartily,  be  sure, 
WTen  praises  nerer  song  before. 

Beholding  thee,  they  ondersiand 
(These  Minne-singeis  of  the  land) 
How  thoa  apart  from  all  dost  stand, 
Full  of  great  love  and  tenderness 
For  all  God's  creatnres—these 


Thy  hazel  eyes.    With  life  instinct 

All  things  that  are,  to  thee  are  linked 

By  snbtle  ties ;  and  none  so  mean 

Or  loathsome  hast  thon  ever  seen, 

But  wonderous  in  make  hath  been. 

Companionate,  thon  setet  none 

Of  insect  tribes  beneath  the  son 

That  thon  canst  set  thy  heel  npon. 

A  sympathy  thoa  hast  with  wings 

In  groves,  and  with  all  living  things. 

Unmindfnl  if  they  walk  or  crawl, 

The  lame  arm  shelters  each  and  all ; 

The  shadow  of  the  Corse  and  Fall 

A  like  impends.    Ah !  traly  great| 

Who  strivest  earnestly  and  late, 

A  single  atom  to  abate, 

Of  helplcis  wo  and  miaery. 

For  very  oAen  thoo  dost  see 

How  sadly  and  bow  helplessly 

A  pleading  face  looks  up  to  thee. 

Therefore  it  is,  thoo  canst  not  choose. 

With  petty  tyranny  to  abuse 

Thy  higher  gifts  ,*  and  justly  fear 

The  feeblest  worm  of  earth  or  air. 

In  thy  heart's  judgment  to  condemn, 

Since  Ood  made  thee,  and  God  made  then. 


DEATH:— AN    INVOCATION, 


vt  TBQMAa  vumm  niaLUH. 


Tbou  art  no  king  of  terrors—sweet  Death ! 

Bat  a  maiden  young  and  fair ; 
Thine  eyes  are  bright  as  the  spring  starlight, 

And  golden  is  thy  hair ; 
While  the  smile  that  flickers  Hhj  lips  npon 

Hsw  a  light  beyond  compare. 

Come  then.  Death,  from  the  dark-brown  ihades 

Where  thou  hast  lingered  long ; 
Coma  to  the  hannu  where  sins  aboond 

And  tronbiM  thickly  throng, 
Aad  hiy  thy  bridal  kiss  on  the  Ups 

Of  a  child  of  sorrow  and  song. 

For  I  ean  gaze  with  a  rapture  deep  , 

Upon  thy  lovely  face ; 
Many  a  smile  I  find  therein. 

Where  another  a  frown  woold  trMe— 
As  a  lover  woold  clasp  his  new-node  bride 

I  will  lake  thee  to  my  emhrnoe.  • 


Come,  oh,  come !  I  k)ng  for  thy  look ; 

I  weary  to  win  thy  kiss- 
Bear  me  away  from  a  world  of  wo 

To  a  world  of  quiet  bliss— 
For  in  that  I  may  kneel  to  God  alone, 

Which  I  may  not  do  in  this. 

For  woman  and  wealth  they  woo  pnnuit. 

And  a  winning  voice  has  fame ; 
Men  labor  for  love  and  work  for  wealth 

And  struggle  to  gain  a  name ; 
Yet  find  bat  fickleness,  need  and  scorn, 

If  not  the  brand  of  shame. 

Then  carry  me  hence,  sweet  Death    wty  Death ! 

Most  I  woo  thee  still  in  vain  t 
Come  at  the  mom  or  come  at  the  eve, 

Or  come  in  the  sun  or  rain ; 
But  come— oh,  come !  for  the  lois  of  life 

To  me  is  the  chiefest  gaiu. 


GOLD. 


BT  m.  H.  STODSABS. 


Alas  !  my  heart  is  sick  when  I  behoU 
The  deep  eqgroasing  interest  of  wealth, 
How  eagerly  men  Mcriflce  their  health, 

Ix>ve,  honor,  fame  and  truth  for  sordid  gold ; 

Dealing  in  sin,  and  wrong,  and  tears,  and  strife. 

Their  only  aim  and  bnsincis  in  life 

To  gain  and  heap  together  shining  store;— 


Alchemists,  mad  as  e'er  were  those  of  yore, 

Transmuting  every  thing  to  gliltering  dros», 
Wasting  their  energies  o'er  nipgic  scrolls. 

Day-books  and  ledgers  leaden,  gain  and  loss- 
Casting  the  holiest  feelings  of  their  iKmh 
High  hopes,  and  aspirations,  and  desires, 
Beneath  their  erooibles  to  feed  th'  accoTMd  fires ! 


FIEL   A  LA  MUERTE,  OR  TRUE   LOVE'S  DEVOTION. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    TIMES    OF    LOUIS    QUINZE. 


IT  KKSVt  WILLIAM  HKBBERT,  AITTBOB  OF  "  THS  BOMAN  TBAITOB/*  "  MABBCADTJCE  WTVIL,"  "  CBOHWILL,'' £• : 


There  was  a  mighty  stir  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  as 
Paris'  streets  were  in  the  olden  time.  A  dense  and 
eager  mob  had  taken  possession,  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  day,  of  all  the  environs  of  the  Bastile,  and  lined 
the  way  which  led  thence  to  the  Place  de  Gfeve  in 
solid  and  almost  impenetrable  masses. 

People  of  all  conditions  were  there,  except  the  very 
highest ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  concourse  was 
composed  of  the  low  populace,  and  the  smaller  bour- 
geoisie. Multitudes  of  women  were  there,  too,  from 
the  girl  of  sixteen  to  the  beldam  of  sixty,  nor  had 
mothers  been  ashamed  to  bring  their  infants  in  their 
arms  into  that  loud  and  tumultuous  assemblage. 

Loud  it  was  and  tumultuous,  as  all  great  multi- 
tudes are,  unless  they  are  convened  by  purposes  too 
resolutely  dark  and  solemn  to  find  any  vent  in  noise. 
When  that  is  the  case,  let  rulers  beware,  for  peril  is 
at  band — perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

But  this  Parisian  mob,  although  long  before  this 
period  it  had  learned  the  use  of  barricades,  though 
noisy,  turbulent,  and  sometimes  even  violent  in  the 
demonstrations  of  its  impatience,  was  any  thing  but 
angry  or  excited. 

On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  tip-toe 
of  pleasurable  expectation,  and  from  the  somewhat 
frequent  allusions  to  notre  hon  rot,  which  circulated 
among  the  better  order  of  spectators,  it  would  appear 
that  the  government  of  the  Fifteenth  Louis  was  for 
the  moment  in  unusually  good  odor  with  the  good 
folks  of  the  metropolis. 

What  was  the  spectacle  to  which  they  were  look- 
ing forward  with  so  much  glee— which  had  brought 
forth  young  delicate  girls,  and  tender  mothers,  into 
the  streets  at  so  early  an  hour— which,  as  the  day  ad- 
iiinced  toward  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning,  was 
tempting  forth  laced  cloaks,  and  rapiers,  and  plumed 
hats,  and  here  and  there,  in  the  cumbrous  carriages 
of  the  day,  the  proud  and  luxurious  ladies  of  the  gay 
metropolis  ? 

One  glance  toward  the  centre  of  ihe  Place  de  Greve 
was  sufficient  to  inform  the  dullest,  for  there  uprose, 
black,  grisly,  horrible,  a  tall  stout  pile  of  some  thirty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  huge  wheel  affixed  horizontally 
to  the  summit. 

Around  this  hideons  instrument  of  torture  was 
raised  a  scaffold  hung  with  black  cloth,  and  strewed 
with  saw-dust,  for  the  convenience  of  the  execution- 
ers, about  three  feet  lower  than  the  wheel  which  sur- 
mounted it. 

Around  this  frightful  apparatus  were  drawn  up  two 
companies  of  the  French  guard,  forming  a  large  hol- 
low-square facing  outwards,  with  muskets  loaded, 
and  bayonets  fixed,  as  if  they  apprehended  an  attempt 


at  rescue,  although  from  the  demeanor  of  tic  peopc 
nothing  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  further  from  tk 
thoughts  than  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Above  was  the  executioner-in-cbief,  witk  in 
grim,  truculent-looking  assistants,  mtking  prep^ra 
tions  for  the  fearful  operation  they  were  abom 
perform,  or  leaning  indolently  on  the  iostnaiteDii 
slaughter. 

By  and  bye,  as  the  day  wore  onward,  and  iht  cy. 
course  kept  still  increasing  both  in  numbers  u^ . 
the  respectability  of  those  who  composed  it,  iorx 
thing  of  irritation  began  to  show  itself,  miogied  w.l 
the  eagerness  and  expectation  of  the  poptikce,  a 
from  some  murmurs,  which  ran  from  time  to  hjy 
through  their  ranks,  it  would  seem  that  theyappr^^- 
bended  the  escape  of  their  victim. 

By  this  time  the  windows  of  all  the  hoDaes  v}i.d 
overlooked  the  precincts  of  that  fatal  square  on  vhii 
so  much  of  noble  blood  has  been  shed  ihroogk  -: 
many  ages,  were  occupied  by  persons  of  boJh  sex^ 
all  of  the  middle,  and  some  even  of  the  upper  cl2si> 
as  eager  to  behold  the  frightful  and  disgustinr  st^Lc 
which  was  about  to  ensue,  as  the  mere  rabble  in  \U 
open  streets  below. 

The  same  thing  was  manifest  along  the  whole  I:  i 
of  the  thoroughfare  by  which  the  fatal  proce$>iJ 
would  advance,  with  this  difference  alooe,  that  hkdv 
of  the  houses  in  that  quarter  belonging  to  the  lii.^ 
nobility,  and  all  with  few  exceptions  being  the  dw., 
ings  of  opulent  persons,  the  windows,  instead  of  be  jj 
let  like  seats  at  the  opera,  to  any  who  would  pav  ib< 
price,  were  occupied  by  the  inhabitants,  coming  li 
going  from  their  ordinary  avocations  to  look  out  u{»! 
the  noisy  throng,  when  any  louder  outbreak  of  Tci.s 
called  their  attention  to  the  busy  scene. 

Among  the  latter,  in  a  lai^e  and  splendid  mansi  i 
not  far  from  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  and  commaotli^ 
a  direct  view  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  with  it5« 
planade,  drawbridge,  and  principal  entrance,  a  gri>^ 
was  collected  at  one  of  the  windows,  nearly  orei 
looking  the  gate  itself,  which  seemed  to  lake  the  hn 
liest  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  alihoo^ 
that  interest  was  entirely  unmixed  with  any  thiD 
like  the  brutal  expectation,  and  morbid  love  of  h^r 
ble  excitement  which  characterized  the  temper  of  ik 
multitude. 

The  most  prominent  person  of  this  group  v^ 
singularly  noble-looking  man,  fast  verging  to  bi^" 
tieth  year,  if  he  had  not  yet  attained  it.  Hi?  co^^ 
nance,  though  resolute  and  firm,  with  a  clear,  pien^i 
eye,  lighted  up  at  times,  for  a  moment,  by  a  qw\ 
fiery  flash,  was  calm,  benevolent,  and  pensive  io  i 
ordinary  mood,  rather  than  energetical  or  adifl 
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Yet  it  was  easy  to  perceive  thsl  the  mind,  which  in- 
formed it,  was  of  the  highest  capacity  both  of  intellect 
tad  imagination. 

The  figure  and  carriage  of  this  gentleman  woold 
have  suiBciently  indicated  that,  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  be  had  borne  arms  and  let^he  life  of  a  camp — 
vhich,  indeed,  at  that  day  was  only  to  say  that  he 
was  a  nobleman  of  France— bat  a  long  scar  on  his 
right  brow,  a  little  way  above  the  eye,  losing  itself 
imoog  the  thick  locks  of  his  fine  waving  hair,  and  a 
mall  round  cicatrix  in  the  oentre  of  his  cheek,  show- 
ing where  a  pistol  'ball  had  found  entrance,  proved 
that  he  had  been  where  blows  were  falling  thickest, 
tad  that  he  had  not  spared  his  own  person  in  the 
mtlee. 

His  dress  was  very  rich,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  though  perhaps  a  fastidious  eye  might  have 
objected  that  it  partook  somewhat  of  the  past  mode 
of  the  Regency,  which  had  just  been  brought  to  a  con- 
dDsion  as  my  tale  commences,  by  the  resignation  of 
the  witty  and  licentious  Philip  of  Orleans. 

If,  however,  this  fine-looking  gentleman  was  the 
most  prominent,  he  certainly  was  not  the  most  inter- 
esting person  of  the  company,  which  consisted,  be- 
side himself,  of  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank  in  the 
French  church,  a  lady,  now  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  but  showing  the  remains  of  beauty  which,  in 
its  prime,  must  have  been  extraordinary,  and  of  a  boy 
in  bis  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year. 

For  notwithstanding  the  eminent  distinction,  and 
high  intellect  oF  the  elder  nobleman,  the  dignity  of  the 
abbe,  not  unsupported  by  all  which  men  look  for  as 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  that  dignity,  and  the 
Srace  and  beauty  of  the  lady,  it  was  upon  the  boy 
alone  that  the  eye  of  every  spectator  would  have 
dwelt,  from  the  instant  of  its  first  discovering  him. 

He  was  tall  of  his  age,  and  very  finely  made,  of 
proportions  which  gave  promise  of  exceedingstrength 
when  he  should  arrive  at  maturity,  but  strength  un- 
eoopled  to  any  thing  of  weight  or  clumsiness.  He 
was  unusually  free,  even  at  this  early  period,  from 
that  heavy  and  ungraceful  redundance  of  flesh  which 
not  unfrequently  is  the  forerunner  of  athletic  power 
in  boys  just  bursting  into  manhood;  for  he  was 
already  as  copspicuous  for  the  thinness  of  his  flanks, 
and  the  shapely  hollow  of  his  back,  as  for  the  depth 
and  roundnesfl  of  his  chest,  the  breadth  of  his  shoul- 
ders, and  the  symmetry  of  his  limbs. 

His  head  was  well  set  on,  and  his  whole  bearing 
was  that  of  one  who  had  learned  ease,  and  grace,  and 
freedom,  combined  with  dignity  of  carriage,  in  uq 
school  of  practice  and  mannerism,  but  from  the  ex- 
ample of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  by  familiar  intercourse  from  his  cradle  upward 
with  the  high-born  and  gently  nurtured  of  the  land. 

His  long  rich  chestnut  hair  fell  down  in  natural 
masses,  undisfigured  as  yet  by  the  hideous  art  of  the 
court  hair-dresser,  on  either  side  his  fine  broad  fore- 
head, and  curled,  untortured  by  the  crieping-irons, 
over  the  collar  of  his  velvet  jerkin.  His  eyes  were 
large  and  very  clear,  of  the  deepest  shade  of  blue^ 
with  dark  lashes,  yet  full  of  strong,  tranquil  light. 


not  so  much  in  the  beauty  of  their  form,  or  in  the 
harmony  of  their  coloring  that  the  attractiveness  of 
his  aspect  consisted,  as  in  the  peculiarity  and  power 
of  his  expression. 

For  a  boy  of  his  age,  the  pensiveness  and  compo- 
sure of  that  expression  were  indeed  almost  unnatural, 
and  they  combined  with  a  calm  firmness  and  immo- 
bility of  feature,  which  promised,  I  know  not  what  o( 
resolution  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  It  was  not  gra- 
vity, much  less  sternness,  or  sadness,  that^le^t  so 
powerful  an  expression  to  that  young  face;  nor  was 
there  a  single  line  which  indicated  coldneas  or  hard- 
ness of  heart,  or  which  would  have  led  to  a  suspicion 
that  he  had  been  schooled  by  those  hard  monitors, 
suflering  and  sorrow.  No,  it  was  pure  thoughtfnl- 
ness,  and  that  of  the  highest  and  most  intellectual 
order,  which  characteristxl  the  boy*s  expression. 

Yet,  though  it  was  so  thoughtful,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  aspect  whence  to  forebode  a  want  of  the  more 
masculine  qualifications.  It  was  the  thoughtfulness 
of  a  worker,  not  of  a  dreamer—the  thoughtfulness 
which  prepares,  not  unfits  a  man  for  action. 

If  the  powers  portrayed  in  that  boy's  countenance 
were  not  deceptive  to  the  last  degree,  high  qualitieit 
were  within,  and  a  high  destiny  before  him. 

But  who,  from  the  foreshowing  and  the  bloom  of 
sixteen  years,  may  augur  of  the  finish  and  the  fruit  of 
the  three-score  and  ten,  which  are  the  sum  of  human 
toil  and  sorrow? 

It  was  now  nearly  noon,  when  the  outer  draw- 
bridge of  the  Bastile  was  lowered  and  its  gate  opened, 
and  forth  rode,  two  a-breast,  a  troop  of  the  mousque- 
taires,  or  life-guard,  in  the  bright  steel  casques  and 
cuirasses,  with  the  musqueloons,  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  unslung  and  ready  for  action. 
As  they  issued  into  the  wider  space  beyond  the 
bridge,  the  troopers  formed  themselves  rapidly  into  a 
sort  of  hollow  column,  the  front  of  which,  some  eight 
file  deep,  occupied  the  whole  width  of  the  street,  two 
files  in  close  order  composing  each  flank,  and  leav- 
ing an  open  space  in  the  centre  complete!  y  surrounded 
by  the  horsemen. 

Into  this  space,  without  a  moment's  delay,  there 
was  driven  a  low  black  cart,  or  hurdle  as  it  was  tech- 
nically called,  of  the  rudest  construction,  drawn  by 
four  powerful  black  horses,  a  savage-faced  ofli- 
cial  guiding  them  by  the  ropes  which  supplied  the 
pUce  of  reins.  On  this  ill-omened  vehicle  there  stood 
three  persons,  the  prisoner,  and  two  of  the  armed 
wardens  of  the  Bastile,  the  former  ironed  ver}' 
heavily,  and  the  latter  bristling  with  o&nsivr 
weapons. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  this  car  followed  an- 
other troop  of  the  life-guard,  which  closed  up  in  the 
densest  and  most  serried  order  around  and  behind  the 
victim  of  the  law,  so  as  to  render  any  attempt  at 
rescue  useless. 

The  person,  to  secure  whose  punishment  so  strong 
a  military  force  had  been  produced,  and  to  witness 
whose  execution  so  vast  a  multitude  was  collected, 
was  a  tall,  noble-looking  man  of  forty  or  forty-five 
years,  dressed  in  a  rich  mou^ing^habit  of  the  day, 


All  his  features  were  regular  and  shapely,  but  it  waiq  but  wearing  neither  hat  nor  mantle.    His  dark  hair, 
1* 
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mixed  at  intervals  with  thin  lines  of  silver,  was  cot 
short  behind,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  and 
his  neck  was  bare,  the  collar  of  his  superbly  laced 
shirt  being  folded  broadly  back  over  the  cape  of  his 
pourpoint. 

His  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  complexion  being 
naturally  of  the  darkest,  the  hue  of  his  flesh,  from 
which  all  the  healthful  blood  had  receded,  was 
strangely  livid  and  unnatural  in  its  appearance. 
Still  it  did  not  seem  that  it  was  fear  which  had 
blanched  his  cheeks,  and  stolen  all  the  color  from  his 
compressed  lip,  for  his  eye  was  foil  of  a  fierce, 
scornful  light,  and  all  his  features  were  set  and 
steady  with  an  expression  of  the  calmest  and  most 
iron  resolution. 

As  the  fatal  vehicle  which  bore  him  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  esplanade  without  the  gates  of  the 
prison,  a  deep  hum  of  satisfaction  ran  through  the 
assembled  concourse,  rising  and  deepening  gradually 
into  a  savage  howl  like  that  of  a  hungry  tiger. 

Then,  then  blazed  out  the  haughty  spirit,  the  in- 
domitable pride  of  the  French  noble !  Then  shame, 
and  fear,  and  death  itself,  which  he  was  looking 
even  now  full  in  the  face,  were  all  forgotten,  all  ab- 
sorbed in  his  overwhelming  scorn  of  the  people! 

The  blood  rushed  in  a  torrent  to  his  brow,  his  eye 
seemed  to  lighten  forth  actual  fire,  as  he  raised  his 
right  hand  aloft,  loaded  although  it  was  with  such  a 
mass  of  iron,  as  a  Greek  Athlete  might  have  shunned 
to  liA,  and  shook  it  at  the  clamorous  mob,  with  a 
glare  of  scorn  and  fury  that  showed  how,  had  he 
been  at  liberty,  he  would  have  dealt  with  the  revilers 
of  his  fallen  state. 

"  Saeri  canaille .'"  he  hissed  through  his  hard-set 
teeth,  "  back  to  your  gutters  and  your  garbage,  or 
follow,  if  you  can,  m  silence,  and  learn,  if  ye  lack 
not  courage  to  look  on,  how  a  man  should  die." 

The  reproof  told ;  for,  though  at  the  contemptuous 
tone  and  fell  insuh  of  the  first  words  the  clamor  of 
the  rabble  route  .waxed  wilder,  there  was  so  much 
true  dignity  in  the  last  sentiment  he  uttered,  and  the 
fate  to  which  he  was  going  was  so  hideous,  that  a 
key  was  struck  in  the  popular  heart,  and  thenceforth 
the  tone  of  the  spectators  was  changed  altogether. 

It  was  the  exultation  of  the  people  over  the  down- 
fall and  disgrace  of  a  noble  that  had  found  tongue  in 
that  savage  conclamation — it  was  the  apprehension 
that  his  dignity,  and  the  interest  of  his  great  name, 
would  win  him  pardon  from  the  partial  justice  of  the 
king,  that  had  rendered  them  pitiless  and  savage — 
and  now  that  their  own  cruel  will  was  about  to  be 
gratified,  as  they  beheld  how  dauntlessly  the  proud 
lord  went  to  a  death  of  torture,  they  were  stricken 
with  a  sort  of  secret  shame,  and  followed  the  dread 
train  in  sullen  silence. 

As  the  black  car  rolled  onward,  the  haughty  crimi- 
nal turned  his  eyes  upward,  perchance  from  a  senti- 
ment of  pride,  which  rendered  it  painful  to  him  to 
meet  the  gaze,  whether  pitiful  or  triumphant,  of  the 
Parisian  populace,  and  as  he  did  so,  it  chanced  that 
his  glance  fell  on  the  group  which  I  have  described, 
as  assembled  at  the  windows  of  a  mansion  which  he 
knew  well,  and  in  which,  in  happier  days,  he  had^ 


passed  gay  and  pleasant  hours.  Every  eye  of  ifai 
group,  with  but  one  exception,  waa  fixed  upon  him 
self,  as  he  perceived  on  the  instant ;  tbe  lady  alone 
having  turned  her  head  away,  as  unaUe  to  look  upon 
one  in  such  a  strait,  whom  she  had  known  wjdw 
circumstances  so  \mdely  difierent.  There  was  bo- 
thing,  however,  in  the  gaze  of  all  th»e  eame:^  eyes 
that  seemed  to  embarrass,  much  less  to  ofiend  the 
prisoner.  l>eep  mterest,  earnestness,  perhaps  hor- 
ror, was  expressed  by  one  and  all;  but  that  honror 
was  not,  nor  in  anywise  partook  of,  the  ahhorrence 
which  appeared  to  be  the  leading  sentiment  of  tbe 
populace  below. 

As  he  encountered  their  gaze,  therefore,  he  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  laying  his  righe 
hand  upon  his  heart  bowed  low  and  gracefully  t*.* 
the  windows  at  which  his  friends  of  pafit  days  vpen 
assembled. 

The  boy  turned  his  eye  quickly  toward  his  father 
as  if  to  note  what  return  he  should  make  to  that 
strange  salutation.  If  it  were  so,  he  did  not  remaiD 
in  doubt  a  moment,  for  that  nobleman  bowed  km 
and  solemnly  to  his  brother  peer  with  a  very  grare 
and  sad  aspect ;  and  even  the  ecclesiastic  inclinec! 
his  head  courteously  to  the  condemned  criminal. 

The  boy  perhaps  marveled,  for  a  look  of  bewil- 
derment crossed  his  ingenuous  features;  bat  it 
passed  away  in  an  instant,  and  following  the  ex- 
ample of  his  seniors,  he  bent  his  mgenoous  brow  and 
sunny  locks  before  the  unhappy  man,  who  never 
was  again  to  interchange  a  salute  with  living  mortal. 

It  would  seem  that  the  recipient  of  that  last  act  ot' 
courtesy  was  gratified  even  beyond  the  expectaikm 
of  those  who  offered  it,  for  a  faint  flush  stole  over 
his  livid  features,  from  which  the  momentary  glow 
of  indignation  had  now  entirely  faded,  and  a  slight 
smile  played  upon  his  pallid  lip,  while  a  tear— the 
last  he  should  ever  shed— twinkled  for  an  instant  oo 
his  dark  lashes.  *'  True,''  he  muttered  to  himsdt 
approvingly — **the  nobles  are  true  ever  to  thei: 
order!" 

The  eyes  of  the  mob  likewise  had  been  attracted 
to  the  group  above,  by  what  had  passed,  and  at  first 
it  appeared  as  if  they  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  sym- 
pathy showed  to  tbe  criminal  by  his  equals  in  rank ; 
for  there  was  manifested  a  little  inclination  to  break 
out  again  into  a  murmured  shout,  and  some  angr}* 
words  were  bandied  about,  reflecting  on  the  pride 
and  party  spirit  of  the  proud  lords^ 

But  the  inclination  was  checked  instantly,  before 
it  had  time  to  render  itself  audible,  by  a  word  which 
was  circulated,  no  one  knew  whence  or  by  whom, 
through  the  crowded  ranks — **Hush!  hush!  it  i» 
the  good  Lord  of  St.  Renan."  And  therewith  every 
voice  was  hushed,  so  fickle  is  the  fancy  of  a  crowd, 
although  it  is  very  certain  that  four  fifths  of  those 
present  knew  not,  nor  had  ever  heard  the  name  (^ 
St  Renan,  nor  had  the  slightest  suspicion  what 
claims  he  who  bore  it,  had  either  on  their  reBpset  or 
forbearance. 

.  The  death-train  passed  on  its  way,  however,  un- 
molested by  any  further  show  of  temper  on  the  pan 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  crowd  itselif  foUowing  the 
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progress  of  the  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  was 
soon  out  of  sight  of  the  windows  occupied  by  the 
family  of  the  Count  de  St.  Renan. 

<<  Alas !  unhappy  Kerguden !''  exclaimed  the  count, 
with  a  deep  and  painful  sigh,  as  the  fearful  proces- 
sion was  lost  to  sight  in  the  distance.  "  He  knows 
not  yet  half  the  bitterness  of  that  which  he  has  to 
undergo.'* 

The  boy  looked  up  into  his  father's  face  with  an 
inquiring  glance,  which  ho  answered  at  once,  still  in 
the  same  subdued  and  solemn  voioe  which  he  had 
used  from  the  first. 

"  By  the  arrangement  of  his  hair  and  dress  I  can 
•ee  that  he  imagines  he  is  to  die  as  a  nobleman,  by 
the  axe.  May  Heaven  support  him  when  he  sees 
the  disgraceful  wheel." 

"  You  seem  to  pity  the  wretch,  Louis,"  cried  the 
lady,  who  had  not  hitherto  spoken,  nor  even  looked 
toward  the  criminal  as  he  was  passing  by  the  win- 
dows— "  and  yet  he  was  assuredly  a  most  atrocious 
criminal.  A  cool,  deliberate,  cold-blooded  poisoner ! 
Out  upon  it !  out  upon  it !  The  wheel  is  fifty  times 
too  good  for  him  I" 

"He  was  all  that  you  say,  Marie,"  replied  her 
husband  gravely ;  *<  and  yet  I  do  pity  him  with  all 
my  heart,  and  grieve  for  him.  I  knew  him  well, 
though  we  have  not  met  for  many  years,  when  we 
-were  both  young,  and  there  was  no  braver,  nobler, 
better  man  within  the  limits  of  fair  France.  I  know, 
too,  how  he  loved  that  woman,  how  he  trusted  that 
man— and  then  to  be  so  betrayed !  It  seems  to  me 
but  yesterday  that  he  led  her  to  the  altar,  all  tears  of 
happiness,  and  soft  maiden  blushes.  Poor  Kerguelen ! 
He  was  sorely  tried." 

"  But  still,  my  son,  he  was  found  wanting.  Had 
he  submitted  him  as  'a  Christian  to  the  punishment 
the  good  God  laid  upon  him — "  . 

"  The  world  would  have  pronounced  him  a  spirit- 
less, dishonored  slave,  father,"  said  the  count,  an- 
swering the  ecclesiastic's  speech  before  it  was  yet 
finished,  **  and  gentlemen  would  have  refused  him 
the  hand  of  fellowship." 

'<  Was  he  justified  then,  my  father?"  asked  the 
boy  eagerly,  who  had  been  listening  with  eager 
attention  to  every  word  that  had  yet  been  spoken. 
*'  Do  you  think,  then,  that  he  was  in  the  right;  that 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  slay  her?  I  can 
understand  that  he  was  bound  to  kill  the  man  who 
had  basely  wronged  his  honor — but  a  woman !— a 
vroman  whom  he  had  once  loved  too !— that  seems 
to  me  most  horrible;  and  the  mode,  by  a  slow 
poison!  living  with  her  while  it  took  eflect!  eating 
at  the  same  board  with  her !  sleeping  by  her  side ! 
that  seems  even  more  than  horrible,  it  was  cowardly ! " 

"  God  forbid,  my  son,"  replied  the  elder  nobleman, 
that  I  should  say  any  man  was  justified  who  had 
murdered  another  in  cold  blood ;  especially,  as  yon 
have  said,  a  woman,  and  by  a  method  so  t^rible  as 
poison.  1  only  mean  exactly  what  I  said,  that  he 
was  tried  very  fearfully,  and  that  under  such  trial 
the  best  and  wisest  of  us  here  below  cannot  say  how 
he  would  act  himself.  Moreover,  it  would  seem 
that  mistaken  as  he  was  perhaps  in  the  course  which 


he  seems  to  have  imagined  that  honor  demanded  at 
his  hands,  he  was  much  mistaken  in  the  mode  which 
he  took  of  accomplishing  his  scheme  of  vengeance. 
It  was  made  very  evident  ilpon  his  trial  that  he  did 
nothing,  even  to  that  wretched  traitress,  in  rage  or 
revenge,  but  all  as  he  thought  in  honor.  He  chose  a 
drug^  which  consumed  her  by  a  mild  and  gradual  de- 
cay, without  suflering  or  spasm ;  he  gave  her  time 
for  repentance,  nay,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  he  con- 
vinced her  of  her  sin,  reconciled  her  to  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  her  death,  and  exchanged  forgiveness 
with  her  before  she  passed  away.  I  do  not  think 
myself  that  to  commit  a  crime  himself  can  dear  one 
from  dishonor  cast  upon  him  by  another's  act,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  cannot  look  upon  Kerguelen's 
guilt  as  of  that  brutal  and  felonious  nature  which 
calls  for  such  a  punishment  as  his— to  be  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel,  like  a  hired  stabbei^-much  less 
can  I  assent  to  the  stigma  which  is  attached  to  him 
on  all  sides,  while  that  base,  low-lived,  treacherous, 
cogging  miscreant,  who  fell  too  honorably  by  his 
honorable  sword,  meets  pity— God  defend  us  from 
such  justice  and  sympathy !— and  is  entombed  with 
tears  and  honors,  while  the  avenger  is  crushed,  living, 
out  of  the  very  shape  of  humanity  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman." 

The  churchman's  lips  moved  for  a  moment,  as  if 
he  were  about  to  speak  in  reply  to  the  false  doctrines 
which  he  heard  enunciated  by  that  upright  and 
honorable  man,  and  good  father,  but,  ere  he  spoke, 
he  reflected  that  those  doctrines  were  held  at  that 
time,  throughout  Christian  Europe,  unquestioned, 
and  confirmed  by  prejudice  and  pride  beyond  all  the 
power  of  aiigument  or  of  religion  to  set  them  aside, 
or  invalidate  them.  The  law  of  chivalry,  sterner 
and  more  inflexible  than  that  Mosaic  code  requiring 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  which  de- 
manded a  human  life  as  the  sacrifice  for  every  rash 
word,  for  every  wrongful  action,  was  the  law  para- 
mount of  every  civilized  land  in  that  day,  and  in 
France  perhaps  most  of  all  lands,  as  standing  fore- 
most in  what  was  then  deemed  civilisation.  And 
the  abbe  well  knew  that  discussion  of  this  point 
would  only  tend  to  bring  out  the  opinions  of  the 
Count  de  St.  Renan,  in  favor  of  the  sanguinary  code 
of  honor,  more  decidedly,  and  consequently  to  con- 
firm the  mind  of  the  young  man  more  eflectually  in 
what  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  fatal  error. 

The  young  man,  who  was  evidently  very  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  of  the  conversation,  had  de- 
voured every  word  of  his  father,  as  if  he  had  been 
listening  to  the  oracles  of  a  God;  and,  when  he 
ceased,  after  a  pause  of  some  seconds,  during  which 
he  was  pondering  very  deeply  on  that  which  he  had 
heard,  he  raised  his  intelligent  face  and  said  in  an 
earnest  voice. 

<^  I  see,  my  father,  all  that  you  have  alleged  in  pal- 
liation of  the  coimt's  crime,  and  I  fully  understand 
you— though  I  still  think  it  the  most  terrible  thing  I 
ever  have  heard  tell  of.  But  I  do  not  perfectly  com- 
prehend wherefore  you  ransack  our  language  of  all 
its  deepest  tenns  of  contempt  which'  to  heap  upon 
the  head  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Rocbederrien?    He 
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ms  (he  count's  sworn  friend,  she  -was  the  oount^ 
wedded  wife ;  they  both  were  forsworn  and  falsoi  and 
boih  betrayed  him.  But  in  what  was  the  chevalier's 
lault  the  greater  or  the  ^iler?*' 

Those  were  strange  days,  in  which  such  a  subject 
eoold  have  been  discuseed  between  two  wise  and 
▼irtuoQs  parents  and  a  son,  whom  it  was  their  chief- 
est  aim  in  life  to  bring  up  to  be  a  good  and  honor- 
able man — ^that  son,  too,  barely  more  than  a  boy  in 
years  and  understanding.  But  the  morality  of  those 
times  was  coarver  and  harder,  and,  if  there  was  no 
more  real  vice,  there  was  far  less  superficial  delicacy 
in  the  manners  of  society,  and  the  relations  between 
men  and  women,  than  there  is  nowadays. 

Perhaps  the  true  course  lies  midway;  for  certainly 
if  there  was  much  coarseness  then,  there  is  much 
cant  and  much  squeamishness  now,  which  could  be 
escellently  well  dispensed  with. 

Beside  this,  boys  were  brought  into  the  great  world 
much  earlier  at  that  period,  and  were  made  me»of 
at  an  age  when  they  would  have  been  learning 
Greek  and  Latin,  had  their  birth  been  postponed  by 
a  single  century. 

Then,  at  fi/leen,  they  held  commissions,  and  carried 
colors  in  the  battle's  front,  and  were  initiated  into 
all  the  license  of  the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  forum. 

So  it  came  that  the  discussion  of  a  subject  such  as 
that  which  I  have  described,  was  very  naturally  in- 
troduced even  between  parents  and  a  beloved  and 
only  son  by  the  circumstances  of  the  day.  Morals, 
as  regards  the  matrimonial  contract,  and  the  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  have  at  all  times  been 
lower  and  far  less  rigid  among  the  French,  than  in 
nations  of  northern  origin ;  and  never  at  any  period 
of  the  world  was  the  morality  of  any  country,  in  this 
respect,  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  was  France  under  the 
reign  of  the  FiHeenth  Louis. 

The  Count  de  St.  Renan  replied,  therefore,  to  his 
son  with  as  little  restraint  as  if  he  had  been  his  equal 
in  age,  and  equally  acquainted  with  the  customs  and 
▼ices  of  the  world,  although  intrigue  and  crime 
were  the  topics  of  which  he  had  to  treat. 

*<It  is  quite  true,  Raoul,"  replied  the  count, 
"  that  so  far  as  the  unhappy  Lord  of  Keiguelen  was 
concerned,  the  guilt  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roche- 
derrien  was,  as  you  say,  no  deeper,  perhaps  less 
deep  than  that  of  the  miserable  lady.  He  was,  indeed, 
bound  to  Kerguelen  by  every  tie  of  friendship  and 
honor ;  he  had  been  aided  by  his  purse,  backed  by 
his  sword,  nay,  I  have  heard  and  believe,  that  be 
owed  his  life  to  him.  Yet  for  all  that  he  seduced  his 
wife;  and  to  make  it  worse,  if  worse  it  could  be, 
Kerguelen  had  married  her  from  the  strongest  affec- 
tion, and  till  the  chevalier  brought  misery,  and  dis- 
honor, and  death  upon  them,  there  was  no  wedded 
couple  in  all  France  so  virtuous  or  so  happy." 

"Indeed,  sir!"  replied  Raoul,  in  tones  of  great 
emotion,  staring  with  his  large,  dark  eyes  as  if  some 
strange  sight  had  presented  itself  to  him  on  a  sudden. 

"  I  know  well,  Raoul,  and  if  you  have  not  heard 
it  yet,  you  will  soon  do  so,  when  you  begin  to  mingle 
with  men,  that  there  are  those  in  society,  Mom  whom 
die  world  regards,  moreover,  as  honorable  men,  who 


afiect  to  aay  that  be  who  loves  a  woman,  wtafav 
lawfully  or  sinfully,  is  at  once  abtolved  from  ill 
considerations  except  how  he  most  easily  may  wis- 
er in  other  words— ruin  her;  and  coaseqaeatlf  sack 
men  would  speak  slightly  of  the  chevalier's  eoadnet 
toward  his  friend,  Keiguelea,  and  aflect  lo  regari  k 
as  a  flutter  of  ooniae,  and  a  mereaflair  of  gslhatry! 
But  I  trust  you  will  remember  this,  my  cos,  ita 
there  is  nothing  ffoUant,  nor  can  he,  in  lyisg,  or 
deceit,  or  treachery  of  any  kind.  And  fiuther,  tint 
to  look  wilh  eyes  of  passion  on  the  wife  of  s  friesd, 
is  in  itself  both  a  crime,  and  an  act  of  dehlnnis& 
honor." 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed,  air,"  leplisdtbebof, 
blushing  very  deeply,  partly  it  might  be  from  Ik 
nature  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  sad  putlj 
from  the  strength  of  his  emotions,  **  thstsnycsTalier 
could  have  regarded  it  otherwise.  It  seems  to  ne 
that  to  betray  a  friend's  honor  is  a  far  blacker  tkiif 
than  to  betray  his  life — and  surely  no  mas  wiik 
one  pretension  to  honor,  woohl  attempt  to  jiatifs; 
that" 

**  I  am  happy  to  see,  Raoul,  that  yon  think  so  or 
rectly  on  this  point.  Hold  to  your  creed,  my  dar 
boy,  for  there  are  who  shall  try  ere  long  to  shake  it. 
But  be  sure  that  is  the  creed  of  honor.  But,  altboiffa 
I  think  La  Rochederrien  disgraced  himself  even  ii 
this,  it  vras  not  for  this  only  that  I  termed  him,  as  I 
deem  him,  the  very  vilest  and  most  infamoai<tf 
mankind.  For  when  be  had  led  that  poor  lady  iato 
sin ;  when  she  had  surrendered  faeiwlf  up  wholly  to 
his  honor ;  when  she  had  placed  the  greatest  tnul- 
although  a  guihy  trust,  I  admit—in  bis  faith  lad 
integrity  that  one  human  being  can  place  in  another, 
the  base  dog  betrayed  her.  He  boasted  of  her  veik- 
ness,  of  Kergnelen's  dishonor,'  of  his  own  iofaay." 

"  And  did  not  they  to  whom  he  boasted  of  it,'' 
exclaimed  the  noUe  boy,  his  face  fiushiag  fiery  red 
with  excitement  and  indignation,  '*q»urahimatoBee 
from  their  presence,  as  a  thing  unworthy  and  beyond 
the  pale  of  law." 

"  No,  Raoul,  they  latched  at  him,  applauded  hi» 
gallant  success,  and  jeered  at  the  Lord  of  Ker- 
guelen." 

*? Great  heaven !  and  these  were  gentlemen!" 

<*They  were  called  such,  at  least;  geatleneD  by 
name  and  desoent  they  were  assuredly,  but  as  sardT 
not  right  gentlemen  at  heart  Many  of  them,  hosr- 
ever,  in  coder  momeals,  spoke  of  the  traitor  aid 
the  braggart  with  the  contempt  and  disgosthe  meriied. 
Some  friend  of  Kergnelen's  heard  what  had  paoed. 
and  deemed  it  his  duty  to  infonn  him.  The  mostn- 
happy  hu  band  called  the  sedooer  to  the  field, 
wounded  him  mortally,  and—to  increase  yet  more 
his  infamy— even  in  the  agony  of  death  the  slave 
confessed  the  whole,  and  craved  forgiveness  like  s 
dog.  Confessed  the  taoman^s  erimt — ^yon  mark  m. 
Raoul !— had  he  died  mute,  qr  died  even  with  a 
falsehood  in  his  mouth,  aa  I  think  he  was  boood  to 
do  in  Buch  extremity,  affirming  her  ijlnoceoce  with 
his  last  breath,  he  had  saved  her.  and  perhapsfpu"! 
her  wretched  lord  the  misery  of  knowing  < 
the  depth  of  hia  dishonor." 
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The  boy  pondered  for  a  moment  or  two  without 
making  any  answer ;  and  although  he  was  evidently 
not  altogether  satisfied,  probably  would  not  have 
again  spoken,  had  not  his  father,  who  read  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  asked  him  what  it  was  that 
he  desired  to  know  further. 

Raoul  smiled  at  perceiving  how  completely  his 
father  understood  him,  and  then  said  at  once,  without 
pause  or  faesitat  on— 

"  I  understand  you  to  say,  sir,  that  you  thought 
the  wretched  man  of  whom  we  spoke  vras  bound, 
under  the  extremity  in  which  he  stood,  to  die  with  a 
falsehood  in  his  mouth.  Can  a  gentleman  ever  be 
justified  in  saying  the  thing  that  is  not  ?  Much  more 
can  it  be  his  bounden  duty  to  do  so  ?" 

"  Unquestionably,  as  a  rule  of  general  conduct,  he 
cannot.  Truth  is  the  soul  of  honor;  and  without 
truth,  honor  cannot  exist.  But  this  is  a  most  intricate 
and  tangled  quest icn.  It  never  can  arise  without 
presupposing  the  commission  of  one  guilty  act — one 
act  which  no  good  or  truly  moral  man  would  commit 
at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  worth  our  while  to 
examine  it.  But  I  do  say,  on  my  deliberate  and 
grave  opinion,  that  if  a  woman,  previously  innocent 
and  pure,  have  sacrificed  her  honor  to  a  man,  that 
man  is  bound  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  his  life  without 
a  question,  and  I  think  his  truth  also,  in  order  to 
preserve  her  character,  so  far  as  he  can,  scatUeas. 
But  we  will  speak  no  more  of  this.  It  is  an  odious 
subject,  and  one  of  which,  I  trust,  you,  Raoul,  will 
never  have  the  ead  occasion  to  consider." 

"  Oh !  never,  father,  never !  I,"  cried  the  ingenuous 
boy,  **  I  must  first  lose  my  senses,  and  become  a 


"All  men  are  madmen,  Raoul,'*  said  the  church- 
man,  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  maternal  uncle  to 
the  youth,  "  who  suffer  their  passions  to  have  the 
mastery  of  them.  You  must  learn,  therefore,  to  be 
their  tyrant,  for  if  you  be  not,  be  well  assured  that 
they  will  be  yours— and  merciless  tyrants  they  are 
to  the  wretches  who  become  their  subjects." 

"  I  will  remember  what  you  say,  sir,"  answered 
the  boy,  "  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  like  to  forget  it, 
for,  altogether,  this  is  the  saddest  day  I  ever  have 
passed ;  and  this  is  the  most  horrible  and  appalling 
story  that  I  ever  have  heard  told.  It  was  but  just 
that  the  Lord  of  Kerguelen  should  die,  for  he  did  a 
murder ;  and  since  the  law  punishes  that  in  a  pea- 
sant, it  must  do  so  likewise  with  a  noble.  But  to 
break  him  upon  the  wheel! — ^it  is  atrocious!  I 
should  have  thought  all  the  nobles  of  the  land  would 
have  applied  to  the  king  to  spare  him  that  horror." 

"  Many  of  them  ^did  apply,  Raoul ;  but  the  king, 
or  his  ministers  in  his  name,  made  answer,  that 
during  the  Regency  the  Count  Horn  was  broken  on 
the  wheel  for  murder,  and  therefore  that  to  behead 
the  Lord  of  Kerguelen  for  the  same  ofience,  would 
be  to  admit  that  the  Count  was  wrongfully  con- 
demned." 

<'Out  on  it!  out  on  it!  what  sophistry.  Count 
Horn  murdered  a  banker,  like  a  common  thief,  for 
his  gold,  and  this  unhappy  lord  hath  done  the  deed 
for  which  he  must  suffer  in  a  mistaken  sense  of 


honor,  and  with  all  tenderness  compatible  with  such 
a  deed.  There  is  nothmg  similar  or  parallel  in  the 
two  cases ;  and  if  there  were,  what  signifies  it  now 
to  Count  Horn,  whether  he  were  condemned  right- 
fully or  no ;  are  these  men  heatlyen,  that  they  would 
offer  a  victim  to  the  offended  manes  of  the  dead? 
But  is  there  no  hope,  my  father,  that  his  sentence 
may  be  commute  ?" 

"None  whatsoever.  Let  us  trust,  therefore,  that 
he  has  died  penitent,  and  that  his  sufferings  are 
already  over;  and  let  us  pray,  ere  we  lay  us  down  to 
sleep,  that  his  sins  may  be  forgiven  to  him,  and  that 
his  soul  may  have  rest." 

"  Amen !"  replied  the  boy,  solemnly,  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  ecclesiastic  repeated  the  same 
word,  though  he  did  so,  as  it  would  seem,  less  {torn 
the  heart,  and  more  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Nothing  further  was  said  on  that  subject,  and  in 
truth  the  conversation  ceased  altogether.  A  gloom 
was  cast  over  the  spirits  of  all  present,  both  by  the 
imagination  of  the  horrors  which  were  in  progress  at 
that  very  moment,  and  by  the  recollection  of  the 
preceding  enormities  of  which  this  was  but  the 
consummation ;  but  the  young  Viscount  Raoul  was 
so  completely  engrossed  by  the  deep  thoughts  which 
that  conversation  had  awakened  in  his  mind,  that  his 
father,  who  was  a  very  dose  observer,  and  correct 
judge  of  human  nature,  almost  regretted  that  he  had 
spoken,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  divert  him 
from  the  gloomy  revery  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

"  Viscount,"  said  he,  after  a  silence  which  had 
endured  now  for  many  minutes,  "when  did  you  last 
wait  upon  Mademoiselle  Melanie  d'Argenson  ?"     , 

Raoul 's  eyes  brightened  at  the  name,  and  again  the 
bright  blush,  which  I  noticed  before,  crossed  his  in- 
genuous features ;  but  this  time  it  was  pleasure,  not 
embarrassment,  which  colored  his  young  face  so 
vividly. 

"  I  called  yesterday,  sir;"  he  answered,  "  but  she 
was  abroad  with  the  countess,  her  mother.  In  truth, 
I  have  not  seen  her  since  Friday  last." 

"Why  that  is  an  age,  Raoul!  are  you  not  dying 
to  see  her  again  by  this  time.  At  your  age,  I  was 
far  more  gallant." 

"With  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  go  now  and 
make  my  compliments  to  her." 

"  Not  only  my  permission,  Raoul,  but  my  advice 
to  make  your  best  haste  thither.  If  you  go  straight- 
ways,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  her  at  ho.ne,  for  the 
ladies  are  sure  not  to  have  ventured  abroad  with  all 
this  uproar  in  the  streets.  Take  Mania,  the  equerry, 
with  you,  and  three  of  the  grooms.  What  will  yon 
ride?  The  new  Barb  I  bought  for  you  last  week? 
Yes !  as  well  him  as  any ;  and,  hark  you,  boy,  tell 
them  to  send  Martin  to  me  first,  I  will  speak  to  him 
while  you  are  beautifying  yourself  to  please  the 
beaux  yeux  of  Mademoiselle  Melanie." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  doing  wisely,  Louis," 
said  the  lady,  as  her  son  leil  the  saloon,  her  eye 
following  him  wistfully,  "  in  bringing  Raoul  up  as 
you  are  doing." 

"Nor  I,  Marie,"  replied  her  husband,  gravely. 
"  We  poor,  blind  mortals  cannot  be  sure  of  any  thing, 
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least  of  all  of  any  thing  the  ends  of  which  are  inoal* 
colably  distant.  But  in  what  particular  do  yon  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  my  method?" 

*<  In  Ullcing  to  him  as  you  do,  as  though  he  were 
«  man  already ;  in  opening  his  eyes  so  widely  to  the 
sins  and  vices  of  the  world;  in  discussing  questions 
with  him  such  as  those  you  spoke  of  with  him  but 
now.  He  is  a  mere  boy,  you  will  remember,  to 
bear  tell  of  such  things." 

'<  Boys  hear  of  such  things  early  enough,  I  assure 
you— far  earlier  than  yon  ladies  would  deem  possible. 
For  the  rest,  he  must  hear  of  them  one  day,  and  I 
think  it  quite  as  well  that  he  should  hear  of  them, 
since  hear  he  must,  with  the  comments  of  an  old 
man,  and  that  old  man  his  best  friend,  than  find  them 
oat  by  the  teachings,  and  judge  of  them  according  to 
the  light  views  of  his  young  and  excitable  associates. 
He  who  is  forewarned  is  fore-weaponed.  I  was 
kept  pare,  as  it  is  termed— or  in  other  words,  kept 
ignorant  of  myself  and  of  the  world  I  was  destined 
to  live  in,  until  one  fine  day  I  was  cut  loose  from  the 
apron-strings  of  my  lady  mother,  and  the  tether  of 
my  abbe  tutor,  and  launched  head-foremost  into  that 
▼ortez  of  temptation  and  iniquity,  the  world  of  PAris, 
like  a  ship  without  a  chart  or  a  compass.  A  pre- 
oioiB  race  I  ran  in  consequence,  for  a  time ;  and  if 
I  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you,  Marie, 
whose,  bright  eyes  brought  me  out,  like  a  blessed 
beacon,  safe  from  that  perilous  ocean,  I  know  not 
but  I  should  have  sufiered  shipwreck,  both  in  fortune, 
which  is  a  trifle,  and  in  character,  which  is  every 
thing.  No,  no ;  if  that  is  all  in  which  you  doubt,  your 
fears  are  causeless." 

**  But  that  is  not  all.  In  this  you  may  be  right— I 
know  not ;  at  all  events  you  are  a  fitter  judge  than  I. 
But  are  you  wise  in  encou  ag.ng  so  very  strongly 
his  fancy  for  Melanie  d'Argenson?" 

"I'faith,  it  is  something  more  than  a  (ancy,  I 
think ;  the  boy  loves  her." 

'*  I  see  that,  Louis,  clearly ;  and  you  enoonrage  it." 

"  And  wherefore  should  I  not.  She  is  a  good  girl 
~as  good  as  she  is  beautiful." 

<*  She  is  an  angel." 

**  And  her  mother,  Marie,  was  your  most  intimate, 
your  bosom  friend  " 

*'  And  now  a  saint  in  Heaven !" 

'<  Well,  what  more ;  she  is  as  noble  as  a  De  Rohan, 
or  a  Montmorency.  She  is  an  heiress  with  superb 
estates  adjoining  our  own  lands  of  St.  Renan.  She 
is,  like  our  BaonI,  an  only  child.  And  what  is  the 
most  of  alM  think,  although  it  Is  not  the  mode  in 
this  dear  France  of  ours  to  attach  much  weight  to 
that,  it  is  no  made-up  match,  no  cradle  plighting  be- 
tween babes,  to  be  made  good,  perbsps,  by  the 
breaking  of  hearls,  but  a  genuine,  natural,  mutual 
mflection  between  two  young,  sincere,  innocent,  art- 
less persons— and  a  splendid  couple  they  will  make. 
What  can  you  see  to  alarm  yon  in  that  prospect?** 

"Her  father." 

*<  The  Sieur  d'Argenson !  Well,  I  confess,  he  is 
not  a  very  charming  person ;  but  we  all  have  our 
own  faults  or  weaknesses ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  not  he 
whom  Raool  is  about  to  marry." 


"  I  doubt  his  good  faith,  very  sorely." 

**  I  should  doubt  it  too,  Marie,  did  I  lee  any  cam 
which  should  lead  him  to  break  iL  Bnl  the  match  b 
in  all  respects  more  desirable  for  him  than  it  ia  fv 
us.  For  though  Mademoiselle  d*Argea8on  is  ooUe, 
rich,  and  handsome,  the  Viscount  de  Doaaraes  mfgk 
be  well  justified  in  looking  for  a  wife  far  higler 
than  the  daiigfaier  of  a  simple  Sieur  of  BretagoeL 
Beside,  although  the  children  loved  before  soy  oie 
spoke  of  it— before  any  one  saw  it,  indeed,  nre  I- 
it  was  d'Argenson  himself  who  broke  the  lubjeet. 
What,  then,  should  induce  him  to  play  falM?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  yet  I  doubt^I  fear  him." 

**  But  that,  Marie,  is  unworthy  of  your  character, 
of  your  mind." 

"  Louis,  she  is  too  beamifol." 

"  I  do  not  think  Raoul  will  find  fault  with  beroa 
that  score." 

"  Nor  would  one  greater  than  Raoul." 

'*  Whom  do  you  mean?"  cried  the  count,  now  for 
the  first  time  startled. 

"  I  have  teen  eyes  fixed  upon  her  in  deadly  adoi* 
ration,  which  never  admire  but  they  pollute  the 
object  of  their  admiration." 

"The  king's,  Marie?" 

«  The  king's." 

"  And  then— ?" 

"And  then  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  the 
Baron  de  Beaulieu  has  asked  her  hand  of  the  Sienr 
d*Aigenson." 

"  The  Baron  de  Beaulieu!  and  who  the  drril  ii 
the  Baron  de  Beaulieu,  that  the  Siew  d'ArgouoB 
should  doubt  for  the  nine  hundredth  part  oft  mimite 
between  him  and  the  Viscount  de  Douarnex  for  the 
husband  of  his  daughter?" 

"  The  Baron  de  Beaulieu,  count,  is  the  verypv- 
ticutaur  friend,  the  right  hand  man,  and  most  prime 
minister  of  his  most  Cairibtian  Majesty  King  Loos 
the  Fifteenth!" 

"  Hat  is  it  possible  ?  Do  you  mean  that?—" 

"  I  mean  even  that.  If,  by  that,  you  mean  all  that  ii 
most  infamous  and  loathsome  on  the  part  of  Beaalieo, 
all  that  is  most  licentious  on  the  part  of  the  king.  I 
believe— nay,  I  am  well  nigh  aure,  that  there  s 
such  a  scheme  of  villany  on  foot  against  that  sweet, 
unhappy  child ;  and  therefore  would  I  pause  ere  I 
uiged  too  far  my  child's  love  toward  her,  lest  it  prove 
most  unhappy  and  disastrous." 

"And  do  you  think  d*Aigenson  capable-" ex- 
claimed her  husband — 

"  Of  any  thing,"  she  answered,  interrupting  him,  "o| 
any  thing  that  may  serve  his  avarice  or  his  ambitioa" 

"  Ah !  it  may  be  so.  I  win  Itwk  to  it,  Marie;  I 
will  look  to  it  narrowly.  But  I  fear  that  if  it  be  u 
you  fancy,  it  is  too  late  already— that  oar  boy's  heart 
is  devoted  to  her  entirely—that  any  break  now, 
in  one  word,  would  be  a  heart-break." 

"  He  loves  her  very  dearly,  beyond  donbt,*'  re 
plied  the  lady;  and  she  deserves  it  all,  aodisJihiiilr, 
very  fond  of  him  likewij«." 

"  And  can  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  she  viil 
lend  herself  to  such  a  scheme  of  infamy.'" 

"Never.    She  would  die  sooner." 
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« I  do  not  apprehend,  then,  that  there  will  be  so 
moch  difficulty  as  yon  seem  to  fear.  This  buainess 
which  brought  all  of  us  Bretoos  np  to  Far»,  as 
daimaats  of  jit»tJce  for  oar  province,  or  counters  of 
the  king's  grace,  as  they  phrase  it,  is  finished  happily ; 
mod  there  is  nothing  to  detain  any  of  us  in  this  great 
wilderness  of  stone  and  mortar  any  longer.  D'Ar- 
genson  told  me  yesterday  that  he  should  set  out 
liomeward  on  Wednesday  next ;  and  it  is  but  hurrying 
our  own  preparations  a  little  to  travel  with  them  in 
one  party.  I  will  see  him  this  even  ing  and  arrange  it." 
*'  Have  you  ever  spoken  with  him  concerning  the 
eontrect,  Louis?" 

"  Never,  directly,  or  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  pro- 
posal. But  we  have  spoken  oAentimes  of  the  evi- 
dent attachment  of  the  children,  and  he  has  ever  ex- 
pressed himself  gratified,  and  seemed  to  regard  it  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  hutfih,  here  comes  the  boy ; 
leave  m  awhile  and  I  will  speak  with  him." 

Almost  before  his  words  were  ended  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  young  Raoul  entered,  splendidly 
dressed,  with  bis  rapier  at  his  side,  and  his  plumed 
hat  in  his  hand,  as  likely  a  youth  to  win  a  fair  maid's 
heart  as  ever  wore  the  weapon  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Martin  is  absent,  sir.  He  went  out  soon  after 
breakfast,  they  tell  me,  to  look  after  a  pair  of  fine 
EogiiEih  carriage  horses  for  the  countess  my  mother, 
and  has  not  yet  returned.  I  ordered  old  Jean  Francois 
to  attend  me  with  the  four  other  grooms." 

"  Very  well,  Raoul.  But  look  yon,  your  head  is 
*young,  and  your  blood  hot.  You  will  meet,  it  is 
very  like,  all  this  canaille  returning  from  the  slaughter 
of  poor  Kerguelen.  Now  mark  me,  boy,  there  must 
be  no  vaporing  on  your  pari,  or  interfering  with  the 
populace ;  and  even  if  they  should,  as  very  probably 
may,  be  insolent,  and  utter  outcries  and  abuse  against 
the  nobility,  even  bear  with  them.  On  no  account 
strike  any  person,  nor  let  your  servants  do  so,  nor 
encroach  upon  their  order,  unless,  indeed,  they 
should  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  throw  stones, 
or  to  strike  the  first." 
"  And  then,  my  father?" 

"  Oh,  then,  Raoul,  you  are  at  liberty  to  let  your 
good  sword  feel  the  fresh  air,  and  to  give  your  horse 
a  taste  of  those  fine  spurs  you  wear.  But  even  in 
that  case,  I  should  advise  you  to  use  your  edge  rather 
than  your  point.  There  is  not  much  harm  done  in 
wiping  a  saucy  burgher  across  the  face  to  mend  his 
manners,  but  to  pink  him  through  the  body  makes  it 
an  awkward  matter.  And  I  need  not  tell  you  by  no 
means  to  firo,  unless  you  should  be  so  beset  and 
maltreated  that  you  cannot  otherwise  extricate  your- 
self—yet you  must  have  your  pistols  loaded.  In 
these  times  it  is  necessary  always  to  be  provided 
against  all  things.  I  do  not,  however,  tell  you  these 
things  now  because  you  are  likely  to  be  attacked ; 
but  such  events  are  always  possible,  and  one  cannot 
provide  against  such  too  early." 

"  I  will  observe  what  you  say,  my  father.  Have  I 
your  permission  now  to  depart  ?"  ' 

"  Not  yet,  Raoul,  I  would  speak  with  you  fint  a 
few  words.  This  Mademoiselle  Melanie  is  very 
pretty,  is  she  not?" 


"  She  is  the  most  beautiful  lady  I  have  ever  seen," 
replied  the  youth,  not  withom  some  embarrassment 

"  And  as  amiable  and  gentle  as  she  is  beautiful  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  sir.  She  is  all  gentleness  and 
sweetness,  yet  Ili  full  of  mirth,  too,  and  graoefol 
merriment." 

"In  one  word,  then,  she  seems  to  you  a  very 
sweet  and  lovely  creature." 

'*  Doubtless  she  does,  my  father." 

"And  I  beseech  you  tell  me,  viscount,  in  what 
light  do  you  appear  in  the  eyes  of  this  very  admi- 
rable young  lady  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir!"  replied  the  youth,  now  very  much  em- 
barrassed, and  blushing  actuaHy  from  shame. 

"  Nay,  Raoul,  I  did  not  ask  the  question  lightly,  I 
assure  you,  or  in  the  least  degree  as  a  jest,  it  be- 
comes very  important  that  I  should  know  on  what 
terms  you  and  this  fair  lady  stand  together.  Ya« 
have  been  visiting  her  now  almost  daily,  I  think, 
during  these  three  months  last  past.  Do  you  con* 
ceive  that  you  are  very  disagreeable  to  lier?" 

"  Oh !  I  hope  not,  sir.  It  would  grieve  me  much 
if  I  thought  so." 

"  Well,  I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  you  think 
she  is  not  blind  to  your  merito,  sir." 

"  I  am  not  aware,  my  dear  father,  that  I  have  any 
merits  which  she  should  be  called  to  observe." 

"  Oh,  yes,  viscount !  That  is  an  excess  of  modesty 
which  touches  a  little,  I  am  afraid,  on  hypocrisy. 
You  are  not  altogether  without  merits.  You  are 
young,  not  ill-looking,  nobly  bom,  and  will,  in  GodV 
good  time,  be  rich.  Then  you  can  ride  well,  and 
dance  gracefully,  and  are  not  generally  ill-educated 
or  unpolished.  It  is  quite  as  necessary,  my  dear 
son,  that  a  young  man  should  not  undervalue  him- 
self, as  that  he  should  not  think  of  his  deserts  too 
highly.  Now  that  you  have  some  merits  is  certain — 
for  the  rest  I  desire  frankness  of  you  just  now,  and 
beg  that  you  will  speak  out  plainly.  I  think  you 
love  this  young  girl.    Is  it  not  so,  Raoul  ?" 

"  I  do  love,  sir,  very  dearly ;  with  my  whole  heart 
and  spirit." 

"  And  do  you  feel  sure  that  this  is  not  a  mere 
transient  liking— that  it  will  last,  Raoul?" 

"  So  long  as  life  lasts  in  my  heart,  so  long  will  my 
love  for  her  last,  my  father." 

"And  you  would  wish  to  marry  her?" 

"  Beyond  all  things  in  this  world,  my  dear  father." 

"And  do  you  think  that,  were  her  tastes  and 
views  on  the  subject  consulted,  she  would  say 
likewise?" 

"  I  hope  she  would,  sir.  But  I  have  never  asked 
her." 

"  And  her  father,  is  he  gracious  when  you  meet 
hun?" 

"  Most  gracious,  sir,  and  most  kind.  Indeed,  he 
distinguishes  me  above  all  the  other  young  gentle- 
men who  visit  there." 

"  You  would  not  then  despair  of  obtaining  his  con- 
sent?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  father,  if  you  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  ask  it." 

"  And  you  desire  that  I  should  do  so?" 
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**  You  will  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  all 
France,  if  you  will." 

"  Then  go  your  way,  sir,  and  make  the  best  you 
can  of  it  with  the  young  lady.  J  will  speak  myself 
with  the  Sieur  d'Argenson  to-night;  and  I  do  not 
despair  any  more  tlian  you  do,  Baoul.  But  look  you, 
boy,  you  do  not  fancy,  I  hope,  that  you  are  going  to 
church  with  your  lady-love  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day.  Two  or  three  years  hence,  at  the  earliest,  will 
be  all  in  very  good  time.  You  must  serve  a  cam- 
paign or  two  first,  in  order  to  show  that  yon  know 
how  to  use  your  sword." 

'<  In  all  things,  my  dear  father,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
fulfill  your  wishes,  knowing  them  to  be  as  kindly  as 
they  are  wise  and  prudent.  I  owe  you  gratitude  for 
every  hour  since  I  was  bom,  but  for  none  so  much 
as  for  this,  for  indeed  you  are  going  to  make  me  the 
happiest  of  men." 

*'Away  with  you,  then.  Sir  Happiness!  Betake 
yourself  on  the  wings  of  love  to  your  bright  lady, 
and  mind  the  advice  of  your  favorite  Horace,  to 
pluck  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  hour,  mindful  how 
short  is  the  sum  of  mortal  life." 

The  young  man  embraced  his  father  gayly,  and 
left  the  room  with  a  quick  step  and  a  joyous  heart; 
and  the  jingling  of  his  spurs,  and  the  quick,  merry 
clash  of  his  scabbard  on  the  marble  staircase,  told 
how  joyously  he  descended  its  steps. 

A  moment  afterward  his  father  heard  the  clear, 
sonorous  tones  of  his  fine  voice  calling  to  his  attend- 
ants, and  yet  a  few  seconds  later  the  lively  clatter  of 
his  horse's  hoofs  on  the  resounding  pavement 

<<  Alas !  for  the  happy  days  of  youth,  which  are  so 
quickly  flown,"  exclaimed  the  father,  as  he  par- 
ticipated the  hopeful  and  exulting  mood  of  his  noble 
boy.  *' And,  alas!  for  the  promise  of  mortal  happi- 
ness, which  18  so  oft  deceitful  and  a  traitress."  He 
paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  seemed  to  ponder, 
and  then  added  with  a  confident  and  proud  expres- 
sion, "  But  I  see  not  why  one  should  forebode  aught 
but  success  and  happiness  to  this  noble  boy  of  mine. 


Thus  far,  every  thing  has  worked  toward  the  end  as 
I  would  wish  it.  They  have  fallen  in  love  naloraDy 
and  of  their  own  accord,  and  d'Argenson,  whelher 
he  like  it  or  no,  cannot  help  himself.  He  most  needs 
accede,  proudly  and  joyfully,  to  my  proposal.  He 
knows  his  estates  to  be  in  my  power  far  too  deefriy 
to  resist  Nay,  more,  though  he  be  somewhat  sel£sh, 
and  ambitious,  and  avaricious,  I  know  nothing  of 
him  that  should  justify  me  in  believing  that  he  \vould 
sell  his  daughter's  honor,  even  to  a  king,  for  ^wealth 
or  title!  My  good  wife  is  all  loo  doubtful  and  soe- 
picious.  But,  hark!  here  comes  the  mob,  returning 
from  that  unfortunate  man's  execution.  I  vronder 
how  he  bore  it" 

And  with  the  words  be  moved  toward  the  window, 
and  throwing  it  open,  stepped  out  upon  the  spaciGoa 
balcony.  Here  he  learned  speedily  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  passing  crowd,  that,  although  dread- 
fully shocked  and  startled  by  the  first  intimation  o€ 
the  death  he  was  to  undergo,  which  he  received  from 
the  sight  of  the  fatal  wheel,  the  Lord  of  Kerguelen 
had  died  as  becomes  a  proud,  brave  man,  reconciled 
to  the  church,  forgiving  his  enemies,  without  a  groan 
or  a  murmur,  under  the  protracted  agonies  €>C  that 
most  horrible  of  deaths,  the  breaking  on  the  wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  day  passed  onward,  and  when 
evening  came,  and  the  last  and  most  social  meal  of 
the  day  was  laid  on  the  domestic  board,  young  RaonI 
had  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  lady  of  his  love. 
ft^l  of  high  hopes  and  happy  anticipations.  After- 
ward, according  to  his  promise,  the  Count  de  St* 
Renan  went  forth  and  held  debate  until  a  late  hour 
of  the  night  with  the  Sieur  d'Argenson.  Raoul  had 
not  retired  when  he  came  home,  too  restless  in  his 
youthful  ardor  even  to  think  of  sleep.  His  father 
brought  good  tidings,  the  father  of  the  lady  had  coa- 
sented,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Britanny  the  mai^ 
riage  contract  was  to  be  signed  in  form. 

That  was  to  Raoul  an  eventful  day;  and  never 
did  be  forget  it,  or  the  teachings  he  drew  from  it 
That  day  was  his  fate.  [To  be  continued. 


THE    LAND    OF    THE    WEST. 


BT  TBOXAS  BUCBARAH  RXAD. 


Tbou  land  whose  deep  forest  was  wide  as  the  see, 
And  heaved  iu  broad  oceon  of  green  to  the  day, 

Or,  waked  by  the  tempest,  in  terrible  glee 
Flung  up  from  its  billows  the  leaves  like  a  spray ; 

The  swift  birds  of  passage  still  spread  their  fleets  there, 

Where  sails  the  wild  vulture,  the  pirate  of  air. 

Thon  land  whose  dark  streams,  like  a  hurrying  horde 
Of  wilderness  steeds  without  rider  or  rein. 

Swept  down,  owning  Nature  alone  for  their  lord, 
Their  foam  flowing  free  on  the  air  like  a  mane : — 

Oh  grand  were  thy  waters  which  spurned  as  they  ran 

The  curb  of  the  rock  and  the  fetters  of  man ! 

Thou  land  whose  bright  blossoms,  like  shells  of  the  sea, 
Of  numberless  shapes  and  of  many  a  shade, 

Begemmed  thy  ravines  where  the  hidden  springs  be, 
And  crowned  the  black  hair  of  the  dark  forest  maid  :— 


Those  flowers  still  bloom  in  the  depth  of  the  wOd 
To  bind  the  white  brow  of  the  pioneer's  child. 

Thou  land  whose  last  hamlets  were  circled  with  maixe, 

And  lay  like  a  dream  in  the  silence  profound, 
While  murmuring  its  song  through  the  dark  woodland 
ways 
The  stream  swept  afar  tfarongh  the  lone  hnnilng- 
groond  :— 
Now  loud  anvils  ring  in  that  wild  forest  home 
And  mill-wheels  are  dashing  the  waters  to  foam. 

Thon  land  where  the  eagle  of  Freedom  looked  down 
From  his  eyried  crag  through  the  depths  of  the  shade, 

Or  mounted  at  mom  where  no  daylight  can  drown 
The  stars  on  their  broad  field  of  azure  arrayed :— > 

Still,  still  to  thy  banner  that  eagle  is  true, 

Encircled  with  stars  on  a  heaven  ot  blue ! 


GOING    TO    HEAVEN. 


BT  T.  S.  AmTSim. 


niAterer  cm  gifts  may  b«,  the  Utvt  of  impmiBg  them  for  the  good  of  others  Inriiigt  Hxavxii  into  the  soal.  Mm.  Cexlii. 


Alt  old  man,  with  a  peaceful  cotmtenance,  sat  in 

company  of  twelve  persons.  Tbey  were  con- 
ersing^,  but  he  was  silent.  The  theme  upon  which 
ley  were  discoursing  vras  Heaven ;  and  each  one 
rho  spoke  did  so  with  animation. 

**  Heaven  is  a  place  of  rest,"  said  one — "  rest  and 
eace.  Oh!  what  sweet  word^!  rest  and  peace, 
lere,  all  is  labor  and  disquietude.  There  we  shall 
ave  rest  and  peace." 

''And  freedom  from  pain,"  said  another,  whose 
ale  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  told  many  a  tale  of 
odily  suffering.  '*  No  more  pain ;  no  more  sick- 
ess — the  aching  bead  will  be  at  rest — the  weary 
mbs  find  everlasting  repose." 

''  Sorrow  and  sighing  shall  forever  flee  away," 
^ke  up  a  third  one  of  the  company.  "  No  more 
rief,  no  more  anguish  of  spirit.  Happy,  happy 
hange!" 

"There,"  added  a  fourth,  "the  wounded  spirit 
lat  none  can  bear  is  Jiealed.  The  reed  long  brui^ 
ad  bent  by  the  tempests  of  life,  finds  a  smiling  sky, 
nd  a  warm,  refreshing,  and  healing  sunshine.  Oh ! 
9W  iny  soul  pants  to  escape  from  this  world,  and, 
ke  a  bird  fleeing  to  the  mountains,  get  home  again 
om  its  dreary  exile." 

"  My  heart  expands,"  said  another,  "  whenever  I 
Link  of  Heaven;  and  I  long  for  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
lat  I  may  rise  at  once  from  this  low,  ignorant, 
^oveling  state,  and  bathe  my  whole  soul  in  the  sun- 
ghi  of  eternal  felicity.  What  joy  it  will  be  to  cast 
r  this  cwnbersome  clay ;  to  leave  this  poor  body  be- 
ind,  and  spread  a  free  wing  upon  the  heavenly 
mosphere.  I  shall  hail  with  delight  the  happy  mo- 
lent  which  sets  me  free." 

"Thus,  one  aHer  another  spoke,  and  each  one  re- 
Arded  Heaven  as  a  state  of  happiness  into  which 
9  'was  to  come  after  death;  but  the  old  man  still  sat 
lent,  and  bis  eyes  were  bent  thoughtfully  upon  the 
:>or.     Presently  one  said, 

* «  Our  aged  friend  says  nothing.  Has  he  no  hope 
*  Hea  veu  ?  Does  he  not  rejoice  with  us  in  the  happy 
-ocpect  of  getting  there  when  the  silver  chord  shall 
s  loosened,  and  the  golden  bowl  broken  at  the 
»untaia?" 

The  old  man,  thus  addressed,  looked  around  upon 
l:s  companions.  His  face  remained  serene,  and  his 
ye  had  a  heavenly  expression. 

•*  Have  you  not  a  blessed  hope  of  Heaven  ?  Does 
>t  yoar  heart  grow  warm  with  sweet  anticipations?" 
>iitiiiued  the  last  speaker. 

**  I  never  think  of  going  to  Heaven,"  the  old  man 
kid,  in  a  mild,  quiet  tone. 
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"  Never  think  of  going  to  Heaven !"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  moat  ardent  of  the  company,  his  voice 
warming  with  indignation.    /'Are  you  a  heathen?" 

"I  am  one  who  is  patiently  striving  to  fill  my 
allotted  place  in  life,"  replied  the  old  man,  as  calmly 
as  before. 

"  And  have  you  no  hopes  beyond  the  grave  ?"  asked 
the  last  speaker. 

"If  I  live  right  here,  all  will  be  right  there."  The 
old  man  pointed  upward.  "  I  have  no  anxieties  about 
the  future — no  impatience— no  ardent  longings  to 
pass  away  and  be  at  rest,  as  some  of  you  have  said. 
I  already  enjoy  as  much  of  Heaven  as  I  am  prepared 
to  enjoy,  and  this  is  all  that  I  can  expect  throughout 
eternity.  Y^ou  all,  my  friends,  seem  to  think  that 
men  come  into  Heaven  when  they  die.  You  look 
ahead  to  death  with  pleasure,  because  then  you  think 
you  will  enter  the  happy  state  yon  anticipate — or 
rather  place ;  for  it  is  clear  you  regard  Heaven  as  a 
place  full  of  delights,  prepared  for  those  who  may  be 
fitted  to  become  inhabitants  thereof.  But  in  this  yon 
are  mistaken.  If  you  do  not  enter  Heaven  before 
you  die,  you  will  never  do  so  afterward.  If  Heaven 
be  not  formed  within  you,  you  will  never  find  it  out 
of  you — you  will  never  eoms  into  it." 

These  remarks  oflended  the  company,  and  they 
spoke  harshly  to  the  old  man,  who  made  no  reply, 
bat  arose  and  retired,  with  a  sorrowful  expression  on 
his  face.  He  went  forth  and  resumed  his  daily 
occupations,  and  pursued  them  diligently.  Those 
who  had  been  assembled  with  him,  also  went  forth — 
one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  merchandize,  each  one 
forgetting  all  he  had  thought  about  Heaven  and  its 
felicities,  and  only  anxious  to  serve  natural  life  and 
get  gain.  Heaven  was  above  the  world  to  them, 
and,  therefore,  while  in  the  world,  they  could  only 
act  upon  the  principle  that  governed  the  world ;  and 
prepare  for  Heaven  by  pious  acts  on  the  Sabbath. 
There  was  no  other  way  to  do,  they  believed — ^to 
attempt  to  bring  religion  down  into  life  would  only, 
in  their  view,  desecrate  it,  and  expose  it  to  ridicule 
and  contempt. 

The  old  man,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made, 
kept  a  store  for  the  sale  of  various  useful  articles; 
those  of  the  pious  company  who  needed  these  articles 
as  c-onunodities  of  trade,  or  for  their  own  use,  bought 
of  him,  because  they  believed  that  he  would  sell  them 
only  what  was  of  good  quality.  One  of  the  most 
ardent  of  these  came  into  the  old  man's  store  one 
day,  holding  a  small  package  in  his  hand ;  his  eye 
was  restless,  bis  lip  compressed,  and  he  seemed  strug^ 
^ling  to  keep  down  a  feeling  of  excitement. 
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"  Look  at  that,"  he  said,  speakiog  with  some  stern- 
0688,  as  he  threw  the  package  on  the  old  man's 
counter. 

The  package  was  taken  np,  opened,  and  examined. 

"Well?"  said  the  old  man,  after  he  had  made  the 
examination,  looking  up  with  a  steady  eye  and  a 
calm  expression  of  countenance. 

"  Well  ?    Do  n't  you  see  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  I  see  that  this  article  is  a  damaged  one,"  was  re- 
plied. 

"  And  yet  you  sold  it  to  me  for  good."  The  tone 
in  which  this  was  said  implied  a  belief  that  there  had 
been  an  intention  of  wrong. 

A  flu>h  warmed  the  pale  cheek  of  the  old  roan  at 
this  remark.  He  examined  the  sample  before  him 
more  carefully,  and  then  opened  a  barrel  oC  the  same 
commodity  and  compared  its  contents  with  the  sam- 
ple. They  agreed.  The  sample  from  which  he  had 
bought  and  by  which  he  had  sold  was  next  examined 
— ^this  was  in  good  condition  and  of  the  best  quality. 

**  Are  you  satisfied?"  asked  the  visiter  with  an  air 
of  triumph. 

"  Of  what?"  the  old  man  asked. 

"  That  you  sold  me  a  bad  article  for  a  good  one." 

'*  Intentionally?" 

'<  You  are  the  best  judge.  That  lies  with  God  and 
your  own  conscience." 

"  Be  kind  enough  to  return  every  barrel  you  pur- 
chased of  me,  and  get  your  money." 

There  was  a  rebuke  in  the  way  this  waa  said, 
which  was  keenly  felt.  An  effort  was  made  to  soften 
the  aspersion  tacitly  cast  upon  the  old  man's  integrity, 
but  it  was  received  without  notice. 

In  due  time  the  damaged  article  was  brought  back, 
and  the  money  which  had  been  paid  for  it  returned. 

"You  will  not  lose,  I  hope?*'  said  the  merchant, 
with  affected  sympathy. 

VI  shall  lose  what  I  paid  for  the  article." 

"Why  not  return  it,  as  I  have  done?" 

"The  man  from  whom  /  purchased  is  neither 
honest  nor  responsible,  as  I  have  recently  learned. 
He  left  the  city  last  week  in  no  very  creditable  man- 
ner, and  no  one  expects  to  see  him  back  again." 

"That  is  hard;  but  I  really  don't  think  you  ought 
to  lose." 

"  The  article  is  not  merchantable.  Loss  is,  there- 
fore, inevitable." 

"  You  can,  of  course,  sell  at  some  price." 

"Would  it  be  right  to  sell,  at  any  price,  an  article 
known  to  be  useless — nay,  worse  than  useless,  posi- 
tively injurious  to  any  one  who  might  use  it?" 

"  If  any  one  should  see  proper  to  buy  from  you  the 
whole  lot,  knowing  that  it  was  injured,  you  would 
certainly  sell.  For  instance,  if  I  were  to  offer  you 
two  cents  a  pound  for  what  I  bought  from  you  at  six 
cents,  would  you  not  take  me  at  my  offer?" 

"Will  you  buy  at  that  price?" 

"  Yes.    I  will  give  you  two  cents." 

"What  would  you  do  with  it?" 

"Sell  it  again.  What  did  you  suppose  I  would  do 
with  it?    Throw  it  in  the  stitset?" 

"To  whom  would  you  sell?" 

"  I M  find  a  purchaser." 


"AtanadTance?" 

"A  trifle." 

The  inquiries  of  the  old  man  created  a  svpicMB 
that  he  wished  to  know  who  waa  lo  be  the  aeami 
purchaser,  in  order  thai  he  might  go  to  him  and  gelt 
better  price  than  was  offered.  This  was  the  ca»e 
of  the  brief  answers  given  to  his  qnestioas.  He 
dearly  comprehended  what  was  pa«isg^  in  the 
other's  mind,  but  took  no  notice  of  it. 

"  For  what  purpose  wonld  ibe  indiTidiial  wh»  p»- 
chased  from  you  buy  ?"  he  pursued. 

"To sell  again." 

"At  a  further  advance,  of  course?" 

"Certainly." 

"And  to  some  one,  in  all  probability,  'wlio  woalc 
be  deceived  mto  purchasmg  a  worthless  articie." 

"As  likely  as  not;  but  with  that  I  have  do  coooera 
I  sell  it  for  what  it  is,  and  ask  only  what  it  is  worth. 

"Is  it  worth  anything?" 

"Why— yes— I  can  *t  say— no."  The  first  wort 
were  uttered  with  hesitation ;  the  last  one  with  a  de- 
cided emphasis.  "  But  then  it  has  a  market  value, 
as  every  article  has." 

"I  cannot  sell  it  to  you,  my  friend,"  said  the  ok 
man  firmly. 

"  Why  not?"  I  am  sure  you  can't  do  better." 

"I  am  not  willing  to  become  a  party  in  wroqgini 
my  neighbors.  That  is  the  reason.  The  artide  has 
no  real  value,  and  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  take 
even  a  farthing  per  pound  for  it.  You  might  sell  i: 
at  an  advance,  and  the  purchaiter  from  you  at  a  dUU 
further  advance,  but  some  one  would  be  fi*^^r4  in 
the  end,  for  the  article  never  could  be  ufked." 

"  But  the  loss  would  be  divided.  It  is  n*t  right  that 
one  man  should  bear  all.  In  the  end  it  ^irouU  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  a  good  many,  and  the  loss  ill 
lightly  upon  each. 

The  good  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  My  friend," 
he  said,  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  his  arm — ''Not 
very  long  since  I  heard  you  indulging  the  most  ai^ 
dent  anticipations  of  Heaven.  You  expected  to  pel 
there  one  of  these  days.  Is  it  by  acts  of  over-reach- 
ing your  neighbor  that  you  expect  to  merit  Hearea? 
Will  becoming  a  party  to  wrong  make  you  mora 
fitted  for  the  company  of  angels  who  seek  the  goo4 
of  others,  and  love  others  more  than  themselves?  I 
fear  you  are  deceiving  yourself.  All  who  come  into 
Heaven  love  God :  and  I  would  ask  with  one  of  the 
apostles,  ^If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  ke 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen?'  You  have  much  yet  to  learn,  my  friend.  Of 
that  true  religion  by  which  Heaven  is  formed  inmaB« 
you  have  not  yet  learned  the  bare  rudiments." 

There  was  a  calm  earnesmesa  in  the  manner  of  the 
old  man,  and  an  impressiveness  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  that  completely  subdued  his  auditor.  He  fak 
rebuked  and  humbled,  and  went  away  more  seriooi 
than  he  had  come.  But  though  serious,  his  miiMi  was 
not  free  from  anger,  his  self-love  had  been  too  deeply 
wounded. 

After  he  had  gone  away,  the  property  about  which 
so  much  had  been  said,  was  taken  and  destroyed  as 
privately  as  it  could  be  done.    The  Ad,  however,  I 
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ioold  not  be  concealed.  A  frieod  of  a  dHRsreot  order 
rom  the  pious  one  last  introdaced,  inquired  of  the 
)ld  man  why  he  had  done  this.  His  answer  was  as 
oUows : 
"No  man  should  Hye  for  himself  alone.  Each  one 
faould  regard  the  common  good,  and  act  with  a  view 

0  the  common  good.  If  all  were  to  do  so,  you  can 
iaaily  see  that  we  should  have  Heaven  upon  earth, 
rem  whence,  alas!  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
lanifthed.  Our  various  employments  are  means 
thereby  we  can  serve  others— our  own  good  being 

1  Bsiural  consequence.  If  the  merchant  sent  out  his 
ihips  to  distant  parts  to  obtain  the  useful  oommodi- 
ies  of  other  countries,  in  order  to  benefit  his  fellow 
Mtisens,  do  you  not  see  that  he  wonld  be  far  happier 
when  his  ships  came  in  laden  with  rich  produce,  than 
f  he  had  sought  only  gain  for  himself?  And  do  you 
aot  also  see  that  he  would  obtain  for  himself  equal,  if 
not  greater  advantages.  If  the  builder  had  in  view 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  his  neighbors  while 
erecting  a  house,  instead  of  regarding  only  the  money 
be  was  to  receive  for  his  work,  he  would  not  only 
perform  that  work  more  faithfully,  and  add  to  the 
oommon  slock  of  happiness,  but  would  lay  up  for 
himself  a  source  of  perennial  tttisfaction.  He  would 
ool,  after  receiving  the  reward  of  his  labor  in  a  just 
return  of  this  world's  goods,  lose  all  interest  in  the 
result  of  that  labor ;  but  would,  instead,  have  a  feel- 
iof  of  deep  interior  pleasure  whenever  he  looked  at 
a  human  habitation  erected  by  his  hands,  arising  from 
t  cooscioosnese  that  his  skill  had  enabled  him  to  add 
to  the  commoQ  good.  The  tillers  of  the  soil,  the 
manufacturers  of  its  products  into  useful  articles,  the 
artieatts  of  every  class,  the  literary  and  prd'essional 
Bian,  all  would,  if  moved  by  a  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  social  body,  not  only  act  more  efficiently 
in  their  callings,  but  would  derive  therefrom  a  delight 
aow  uoimagined  except  by  a  very  few.  Believing 
thus,  I  could  not  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the 
only  right  course  for  me  to  pursue  was  to  destroy  a 
worthless  and  injurious  commodity,  rather  than  sell  it 
>t  any  price  to  one  who  would,  for  gain,  either  him- 
aelf  defraud  his  neighbor,  or  aid  another  in  doing  it. 
The  article  was  not  only  useless,  it  was  worse  than 
QBeless.  How,  then,  could  I,  with  a  clear  conscience 
mU  it?  No-HBO,  my  friend.  I  am  not  afraid  of  po- 
Teily;  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  worldly  ill— but  I  am 
afraid  of  doing  wrong  to  my  neighbors ;  or  of  putting 
it  in  the  power  of  any  one  else  to  do  wrong.  As  I 
have  said  before,  if  every  man  were  to  look  to  the 
good  of  the  whole,  instead  of  turning  all  his  thoughts 
in  upon  himself,  his  own  interests  would  be  better 
served  and  he  would  be  far  happier." 

"  That  is  a  beautiful  theory,**  remarked  the  friend, 
"but  never  can  be  realised  in  actual  life.  Men  are 
loo  selfish.  They  would  find  no  pleasure  in  contem- 
plating the  enjoyments  of  others,  but  would,  rather,  be 
envious  of  others'  good.  The  merchant,  so  little 
does  be  care  for  the  common  welfare,  that  unless  he 
receives  the  gain  of  his  adventures,  he  will  let  his 
Soods  perish  in  his  ware-house — to  distribute  them, 
even  to  the  suflering,  would  not  make  him  happier. 
And  so  with  the  produot  of  labor  in  all  the  various 


grades  of  society.  Men  turn  their  eyes  inward  upon 
the  little  world  of  self,  instead  of  outward  upon  the 
great  social  world.  Few,  if  any,  understand  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  whole,  and  that  any  disease  in 
any  other  part  of  that  whole,  must  affect  the  whole, 
and  consequently  themselves.  Were  this  thoropghly 
understood,  even  selfishness  would  lead  men  to  act 
less  selfishly.  We  should  indeed  have  Heayen  upon 
earth  if  your  pure  theories  could  be  brought  out  into 
actual  life.'* 

**  Heaven  will  be  found  no  where  else  by  man,** 
was  replied  to  this. 

"What!**  said  the  friend,  in  surprise.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  Heaven  for  the  good  who 
bravely  battle  with  evil  in  this  life?  Is  all  the  re- 
ward of  the  righteous  to  be  in  this  world?*' 

One  of  the  pious  company,  at  first  introduced,  came 
up  at  this  moment,  and  hearing  the  last  remark,  com- 
prehended, to  some  extent,  its  meaning.  He  was 
one  who  hoped,  from  pious  acts  of  prayer,  fastings, 
and  attendance  upon  all  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
to  get  to  Heaven  at  last.  In  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life  he  was  eager  for  gain,  and  men  of  the  world 
dealt  vrarily  with  him— ihey  had  reason ;  for  he  sepa- 
rated his  religious  from  his  busin««s  life. 

"  A  most  impious  doctrine,"  he  said,  with  indignant 
vrarmth.  "Heaven  upon  earth!  A  man  had  better 
give  all  bis  passions  the  range,  and  freely  enjoy  the 
world,  if  there  is  to  be  no  hereafter.  Fain,  and  sor- 
row, and  self-denial  make  a  poor  kind  of  Heaven,  and 
these  are  all  the  Ofaristian  man  meets  here.  Far 
better  to  live  while  we  do  live,  say  I,  if  our  Heaven 
is  to  be  here.** 

"  What  makes  Heaven,  my  friend?"  calmly  asked 
the  old  man. 

"Happiness.  Freedom  from  care,  and  pain,  and 
sorrow,  and  all  the  ills  of  this  wretched  life—to  live 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  sing  his  praises  forever— 
to  make  one  of  the  blessed  company  who,  with  the 
four-and-twenty  elders  forever  bow  before  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb— to  have  rest,  and  peace,  and 
unspeakable  felicity  forever." 

"How do  you  expect  to  get  into  Heaven?  How  do 
you  expect  to  unlock  the  golden  gates  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem?*' pursued  the  old  man. 

"By  faith,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "Faith  un- 
locks these  gates." 

The  old  roan  shook  his  head,  and  turning  to  the  in- 
dividual v«rith  whom  he  had  first  been  conversing, 
remarked — 

"  You  asked  me  if  I  meant  to  say  that  there  was  no 
Heaven  for  the  good  who  bravely  battle  with  evil  in 
this  life?  If  all  the  reward  of  the  righteous  was  to 
be  in  this  world  ?  God  forbid!  For  then  would  I  be 
of  all  men  most  miserable.  What  I  said  was,  that 
Heaven  would  be  found  no  where  else  but  in  this 
world,  by  man.  Heaven  must  be  entered  into  here, 
or  it  never  can  be  entered  into  when  men  die.'* 

"  You  speak  in  a  strange  language,**  said  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  joined  them,  in  a  sneering  tone.  "  No 
one  can  understand  what  you  mean.  Certainly  I  do 
not.** 

"  I  should  not  think  you  did,"  quietly  replied  the 
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old  man.  "Bat  I  will  explain  my  meaning  more 
fully — ^perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  comprehend  some- 
thing of  what  I  say.  Men  talk  a  great  deal  about 
Heaven,  but  few  understand  what  it  means.  All  admit 
that  in  this  life  they  must  prepare  for  Heaven ;  but 
nearly  all  seem  to  think  that  this  preparation  consists 
in  the  doing  of  something  as  a  means  by  which  they 
will  be  entitled  to  enter  Heaven  after  death,  when 
there  will  be  a  sudden  and  wonderful  change  in  all 
their  feelings  and  perceptions." 

"And  is  not  that  true?"  asked  the  one  who  had 
previously  spoken. 

«I  do  not  believe  that  it  is,  in  the  commonly  un- 
derstood sense." 
"And  pray  what  do  you  believe?" 
"I  believe  that  all  in  heavenly  societies  are  en- 
gaged in  doing  good,  and  that  heavenly  delight  is  the 
delight  which  springs  from  a  gratified  love  of  benefit- 
ing others.  And  I  also  believe,  tnat  the  beginning 
of  Heaven  with  every  one  is  on  this  earth,  and  takes 
place  when  he  first  makes  the  effort  to  renounce  self 
and  seek  from  a  true  desire  to  benefit  them,  the  good 
of  others.  If  this  coming  into  Heaven,  as  I  call  it, 
does  not  take  place  here,  it  can  never  take  place,  for 
^Aa  the  tree  falls  so  it  liesJ'  Whatever  is  a  man's 
internal  quality  when  he  dies  that  it  must  remain  for- 
ever. If  he  have  been  a  lover  of  self,  and  sought  only 
his  own  good,  he  will  remain  a  lover  of  self  in  the 
next  life.  But,  if  he  have  put  away  self-love  from 
his  heart  and  shunned  the  evils  to  which  it  would 
prompt  him,  as  sins,  then  he  comes  into  Heaven 
while  still  upon  earth,  and  when  he  lays  aside  his 
mortal  body,  bis  heavenly  life  is  continued.  Thus 
you  can  see,  that  if  a  man  do  not  find  Heaven  while 
in  this  world,  he  will  never  find  it  in  the  next.  He 
must  come  into  heavenly  aflections  here,  or  he  will 
never  feel  their  warmth  hereafter.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  live  on  from  day  to  day,  thinking  only  of 
themselves,  and  caring  only  for  themselves,  who 
insanely  cherish  the  hope  that  they  shall  get  into 
Heaven  at  last.  Some  of  these  are  church-going  peo- 
ple, and  partakers  of  its  ordinances;  while  others  ex- 
pect, some  time  before  they  die,  to  become  pious,  and 
thus,  by  a  'Miving  faith,'  secure  an  entrance  into 
Heaven.  Their  chances  of  finding  Heaven,  at  last,  are 
about  equal.  And  if  they  should  be  permitted  to  come 
into  a  heavenly  society  they  would  soon  seek  to  es- 
cape from  it.  Where  all  were  unselfish,  how  could 
one  who  was  utterly  selfish  dwell?  Where  all  sought 
the  good  of  others,  how  could  one  who  cared  simply 
for  his  own  good,  remain  and  be  happy?  It  could 
not  be.  If  you  wi^h  to  enter  Heaven,  my  friend,  you 
must  bring  heavenly  life  into  your  daily  occupa- 
tions." 

"How  can  that  be?  Religion  is  too  tender  a  plant 
for  the  world." 

"  Your  error  is  a  common  one,"  replied  the  old 
man,  "  and  arises  from  the  fact  that  you  do  not  know 
what  religion  is.  Mere  piety  is  not  religion.  There 
is  a  life  of  charity  as  well  as  a  life  of  piety,  and  the 
latter  without  the  former  is  like  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal." 
<*  All  know  that,"  was  replied. 


"All  profess  to  know  it,  but  all  do  not  know  wbsi 
is  meant  by  charity." 
"  It  is  love.  That  every  Christian  man  admits.^ 
"  It  is  love  for  the  neighbor  in  activity ;  not  a  taen 
idle  emotion  of  the  heart.  Now,  how  can  a  man  hai 
promote  the  good  of  his  neighbor  ?—4ov«,  you  knov, 
always  seeks  the  good  of  its  object;  in  no  way,  it  is 
clear,  so  well  as  by  faithfully  and  diligently  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office,  no  mauer  what  it  may  be. 
If  a  judge,  let  him  administer  justice  with  equity  and 
from  a  conscientious  principle;  if  a  physician,  a  law- 
yer, a  soldier, a  merchant,  or  an  artisan,  let  him  wiik 
all  diligence  do  the  works  that  his  hands  find  to  d<y. 
not  merely  for  gain,  but  because  it  is  his  doty  to  serve 
the  public  good  in  that  callilig  by  which  be  can  most 
efficiently  do  it  If  he  act  from  this  high  motive, 
from  this  religious  principle,  all  that  he  does  will  be 
well  and  faithfully  done.  Mo  wrong  to  his  neighbor 
can  result  from  his  act.  Tkue  charity  is  not  thai  feel- 
ing which  prompts  merely  to  the  bestowment  d 
worldly  goods  for  the  benefit  of  others— in  fact,  iroe 
charity  has  very  little  to  do  with  alms-£fiv^iag  and 
public  benefactions.  It  is  not  a  mere  '*  love  for  iJie 
brethren"  only,  as  many  religious  denominations 
think,  but  it  is  a  love  that  embraces  all  mankind,  and 
regards  good  as  its  brother  wherever  and  in  whua»- 
ever  it  is  seen." 

"  That  every  one  admits." 

"  Admission  and  practice,  my  friend,  are  not  al- 
ways found  walking  in  the  same  path.  But  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  every  one  admits  that  charity  consists 
in  a  man's  performing  his  daily  uses  in  life  with  jus- 
tice and  judgment.  By  most  minds  charity,  as  well 
as  religion,  is  viewed  as  separate  from  the  ordinary 
business  of  man ;  while  the  truth  js,  there  can  be  net- 
tber  religion  nor  charity  apart  from  a  man's  bnsineia 
life.  If  he  be  not  charitable  and  religious  here,  he  has 
neither  charity  nor  religion;  if  he  love  not  bis  neigh- 
bor whom  he  hath  seen ;  if  he  do  not  deal  justly  and 
conscientiously  with  his  neighbor  whom  he  hath  ^eea, 
how  can  he  love  God,  or  act  justly  and  eonn^iea- 
tiously  toward  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  Hov 
blind  and  foolish  is  more  than  half  of  mankind  on  this 
subject !  They  seem  to  think,  that  if  they  only  read 
the  Bible  and  attend  to  the  ordinances  of  the  (sbnrch, 
and  lead  very  pious  Uvea  on  the  Sabbath,  that  ihii 
service  wUl  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  save  them; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  business  piirsnii», 
they  seek  to  gain  this  world's  goods  so  eagerly,  thai 
they  trample  heedlessly  upon  the  rights  and  interests 
of  all  around  them ;  in  fact,  act  from  the  most  selfish, 
and,  consequently,  infernal  principles.  You  call 
R a  very  pious  man,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  I  believe  him  to  be  so.  We  are  members  of  the 
same  church,  and  I  see  a  good  deal  of  him.  He  is 
superintendent  of  our  Sabbat h*school,  and  is  active 
in  all  the  various  secular  uses  of  the  church." 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  his  business  life  ?" 

"No." 

"  I  do.  Men  of  the  world  call  him  a  shark,  so  eager 
is  he  for  gain.  He  will  not  steal,  nor  commit  moi^ 
der,  nor  break  any  one  of  the  commandmenis  so  far 
as  the  laws  of  the  state  recugniae  these  divine  laws 
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o  be  laws  of  common  society.  But,  in  hia  heart,  and 
n  act,  so  far  as  the  law  cannot  reach  him,  he  violates 
hem  daily.  He  will  overreach  yon  in  a  bargain,  and 
hink  it  all  right.  If  your  business  comes  in  contact 
with  his,  he  will  use  every  means  in  his  power  to 
>reak  you  down,  even  to  the  extent  of  secretly  at- 
acking  your  credit.  He  will  lend  his  money  on 
Bury,  and  when  he  has  none  to  lend,  will  play  the 
ackal  to  some  money-lion,  and  get  a  large  share  of 
he  »poil  for  himself.  And  further,  if  you  differ  in 
isith  from  him,  in  his  heart  will  send  you  to  hell 
vii  h  as  much  pleasure  as  he  would  derive  from  cheat- 
D^  you  out  of  a  dollar.*' 

*'  You  are  too  severe  on  R .    I  cannot  believe 

im  to  be  what  you  say." 

*'A  man's  reputation  tmoag  business  men  gives 
be  true  impression  of  his  character,  for,  in  business, 
he  eagerness  with  which  men  seek  their  ends  causes 
hem  to  forget  their  disguises.    Go  and  ask  any  man 

vho  know»  B in  business,  and  he  will  tell  yon 

biat  he  is  a  sharper.  That  if  yon  have  any  dealings 
irith  him  you  must  keep  yow  eyes  open.  I  could 
•oint  you  to  dozens  of  men  who  are  as  pious  as  he  is 
•n  the  Sabbath,  who,  in  their  ordinary  life  are  no 
etter  than  swindlers.  The  Christian  religion  is  dis- 
vaced  by  thousands  of  such,  who  are  far  worse 
ban  those  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  church." 

"  I  am  afmid  that  yon,  in  the  warmth  of  your  in- 
lignation  against  false  professors,  are  led  into  the  ex- 
reme  of  setting  aside  all  religion ;  or  of  making  it  to 
onsist  alone  in  mere  honesty  and  integrity  of  cha- 
Bcter — your  moral  man  is  all;  it  is  morality  that 
pens  Heaven.  Now  mere  morality,  mere  good 
rorks,  are  worth  nothing,  and  cannot  bring  a  man 
ito  Heaven." 

"  There  is  a  life  of  piety,  and  a  life  of  charity,  my 
riend,  as  I  have  before  said,"  replied  the  old  man, 
and  they  csnnot  be  separated.  The  life  of  charity 
egards  man,  and  the  life  of  piety  God.  A  man's 
rayers,  and  fastings,  and  pious  duties  on  the  Sab- 
ath  are  nothing,  if  love  to  the  neighbor,  showing  it- 
slf  in  a  faithful  performance  of  all  life's  varied  uses 
laC  come  within  his  sphere  of  action,  is  not  opera- 
▼e  through  the  week,  vain  hopes  are  all  those  which 
re  built  upon  so  crumbling  a  foundation  as  the  mere 


life  of  piety.  Morality,  as  you  call  it,  built  upon 
man's  pride,  is  of  little  use,  but  momlity,  which  is 
based  upon  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good,  is  worth  a 
thousand  prayers  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  in- 
wardly hates  his  neighbor." 

"  Then  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  religious,  or 
pious  duties  are  useless"~-was  remarked  with  a  good 
deal  of  bitternessi 

"  I  said,"  was  mildly  returned,  '<  that  the  life  of 
piety  and  the  life  of  charity  could  not  be  separated. 
If  a  man  truly  loves  his  neighbor  and  seeks  his  good, 
he  will  come  into  heavenly  states  of  mind,  and  will 
have  his  heart  elevated,  and  from  a  consciousness 
that  every  good  and  perfect  giA  comes  from  God, 
worship  him  in  a  thankful  spirit.  His  life  of  piety 
will  make  one  with  his  life  of  charity.  The  Sabbath 
to  him  will  be  a  day  of  true,  not  forced,  spiritual  life. 
He  will  rest  from  all  natural  labors,  and  gain  strength 
from  that  rest  to  recommence  those  labors  in  a  true 
spirit." 

Much  more  was  said,  that  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  closing  remarks  of  the  old  man  were  full 
of  truth.    It  will  do  any  one  good  to  remember  them : 

"  Our  life  is  twofold.  We  have  a  natural  life  and 
a  spiritual  life,"  he  said.  "  Our  natural  life  delights 
in  external  things,  and  our  spiritual  life  in  things  in- 
ternal .  The  first  regards  the  things  of  time  and  sense, 
the  latter  involves  states  and  qualities  of  the  soul. 
Heaven  is  a  state  of  mutual  love  from  a  desire  to 
benefit  others,  and  whenever  man's  spiritual  life  cor- 
respcmds  with  the  life  of  Heaven,  he  is  in  Heaven  so 
far  as  his  spirit  is  concerned,  notwithstanding  his 
body  still  remains  upon  the  earth.  His  heavenly  life 
begins  here,  and  is  perfected  aAer  death.  If,  there- 
fore, a  man  does  not  enter  Heaven  here,  he  cannot 
enter  it  when  he  dies.  His  state  of  probation  is 
closed,  and  he  goes  to  the  place  for  which  he  is  pre^ 
pared.  The  means  whereby  man  enters  Heaven 
here,  are  very  simple.  He  need  only  shun  as  sin 
every  thing  that  would  in  any  way  injure  his  neigh- 
bors, either  naturally  or  spiritirally,  and  look  above 
for  the  power  to  do  this.  This  will  effect  an  entrance 
through  the  straight  gate.  After  that,  the  way  will 
be  plain  before  him,  and  he  will  walk  in  it  with  a 
daily  increasing  delight." 
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So  well  has  time  kept  yon,  my  love, 

Unfaded  in  your  prime, 
That  yon  would  most  angratefal  prove, 

If  yoa  did  not  keep  time. 

Then  let  this  busy  monitor 

Remind  yoa  how  the  hours 
Steal,  brook- like,  over  golden  sands, 

Whose  hanks  love  gens  with  flowers. 

And  when  the  weary  day  grows  dark, 

And  skies  are  overcast, 
2» 


Watch  well  this  token— it  will  brhig 
The  morning  true  and  fast. 

This  little  diamond-footed  sprite. 

How  soft  he  glides  along ! 
How  qoaint,  yet  merry,  liageth  he 

His  never-endhig  song ! 

So  smoothly  pass  thine  hoars  and  ysais^ 

So  ealmly  beat  thy  heart- 
While  both  oar  souls,  in  concert  tuned, 

Nor  hope  nor  dream  apart ! 
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A  ix>TE  for  amivemeat  is  oae  of  those  national 
peculiarities  of  the  French  people  which  neither 
time  nor  situation  will  ever  eradicate,  for,  be  their 
lot  cast  where  it  may,  amid  the  brilliant  stUons  of 
Paris,  or  on  the  outskirts  of  civilisation  on  the  western 
continent,  they  will  set  apart  seasons  for  innocent 
mirth,  in  which  they  enter  into  its  spirit  with  a  joy- 
ousness  totally  devoid  of  calculation  or  of  care.  1 
love  this  trait  in  their  character,  because,  perhaps,  my 
own  spirits  incline  to  the  volatile.  I  like  not  that 
puritanical  coldness  of  intercourse  which  acts  upon 
men  as  the  winter  winds  do  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mountain  streams,  freezing  them  into  immovable 
propriety ;  and  less  do  I  delight  in  that  festivity  where 
calculation  seems  to  wait  on  merriment.  Joy  at  such 
a  board  can  never  rise  to  blood  heat,  for  the  jingle  in 
the  mind  of  cent,  per  cent.,  which  rises  above  the 
constrained  mirth  of  the  assembly,  will  hold  the 
guests  so  anchored  to  the  consideration  of  profit  and 
loss,  that  in  vain  they  spread  a  free  sail— the  tide  of 
gayety  refuses  to  float  their  barks  from  the  shoal  be- 
side which  they  are  moored.  In  their  seasons  of 
gayety  the  French  are  philosophers,  for  while  they 
imbibe  the  mirth  they  discard  the  wassail,  and  wine 
instead  of  being  the  body  of  their  feasts,  as  with  other 
nations,  it  is  but  the  spice  used  to  add  a  flavor  to  the 
whole.  I  know  not  that  these  remarks  of  mine  have 
aught  to  do  with  my  story,  but  I  throw  them  out  by 
way  of  a  prelude  to— some  will  say  excuse  for— 
what  may  follow. 

In  the  winter  of  1830  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
the  guest  of  an  old  French  resident  upon  the  north- 
western  frontier,  and  while  enjoying  his  hospitality  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  mingling  with  the  hahitans 
of  Detroit,  a  town  well  known  as  one  of  the  early 
French  settlements  on  the  American  continent.  At 
the  period  of  which  I  write,  the  stranger  met  a  warm 
welcome  in  the  habitation  of  the  simple  residents — 
time,  progress  and  speculation,  I  am  told,  have  some- 
what marred  those  friendly  feelings.  The  greedy 
adventurer,  by  making  his  passport  to  their  hospi- 
tality a  means  of  profit,  has  planted  distrust  fn  their 
bosoms,  and  the  fire  of  friendship  no  longer  flashes  up 
at  the  sound  of  an  American's  voice  beneath  their 
roof.  To  the  all  absorbing  spirit  of  Mammon  be  as- 
cribed the  evil  change. 

While  residing  with  my  friend  Morell,  I  received 
many  invitations  to  join  sleighing  parlies  upon  the 
ice,  which  generally  terminated  on  the  floor  of  some 
old  settler's  dwelling  upon  the  borders  of  the  Detroit, 
Rouge,  or  Ecorse  rivers ;  where,  after  a  merry  jaunt 
over  the  frozen  river,  we  kept  the  blood  in  circula- 
tion by  participating  in  the  pleasures  of  the  dance. 
At  one  of  these  parties  upon  the  Rouge  I  formed  two 
very  interesting  acquaintances,  one  of  them  a  beauti- 
ful girl  named  £«ielle  Beaubien,  the  other,  Victor 


Druissel.  Estelle  was  one  of  those  dark-eyed  Uvetv 
brunettes  formed  by  nature  for  the  creation  of  AiA- 
terings  about  the  hearts  of  the  sterner  sex.  She  vai 
full  of  naive  mischief,  and  coquetry,  and  hariog  beee 
petted  into  imperial  sway  by  the  flattery  of  faer  ooor 
liers,  she  punished  them  by  wielding  her  sceptre  wit^ 
autocratic  despotism — tremble,  heart,  thai  owned  faer 
sway  yet  dared  disobey  her  behests!  In  the  dance 
she  was  the  nimblest,  in  mirth  the  moet  gleeful,  and 
in  beauty  peerless.  Victor  Druissel  waa  a  lali,  dark 
haired  young  man,  of  powerful  frame,  intelligeBl 
countenance,  quiet  easy  manners,  and  possessed  of 
a  bold,  dark  eye,  through  which  the  quick  movingi 
of  his  impassioned  nature  were  much  socMier  learaed 
than  through  his  words.  He  appeared  to  be  devoid 
of  fear,  and  in  either  expeditions  of  pleasure  or  dar- 
ing, with  a  calmness  almost  unnatoial  he  led  the 
way.  He  loved  Estelle  with  all  that  fervor  so  inhe- 
rent in  men  of  his  peculiar  temperament,  and  ^^rhes 
others  fluttered  around  her,  seemingly  winning  last- 
ing favor  in  her  eyes,  he  would  vainly  try  to  hufe 
the  jealousy  of  his  nature. 

When  morning  came  Druissel  insisted  that  I  should 
take  a  seat  in  his  cutler,  as  he  had  come  alone.  He 
would  rather  have  taken  Estelle  as  his  companion  to 
the  ci/y,  but  her  careful  aunt,  wlio  always  accom- 
panied her,  would  not  trust  herself  behind  the  heels 
o(  the  prancing  pair  of  bays  harnessed  to  Victor*s 
sliding  chariot.  The  sleighs  were  at  length  filled 
with  their  merry  passengers,  and  my  companion 
shouting  aUons!  led  the  cavalcade.  We  swept  over 
the  chained  tide  like  the  wind,  our  horses'  hooft 
beating  time  to  the  merry  music  of  their  bells,  and 
our  laughter  ringing  out  on  the  clear,  cold  air,  free 
and  unrestrained  as  the  thoughts  of  youth. 

**I  like  this,"  said  Victor,  as  he  leaned  back  and 
nestled  in  the  furry  robes  around  us.  "This  t»  fun 
in  the  old-fashioned  way;  innocent,  unconstrained, 
and  full  of  real  enjoyment.  A  fashionable  ball  is  ail 
well  enough  in  its  way,  but  give  me  a  dance  where 
there  is  no  formality  continually  reminding  me  of  mj 
'  white  kids,'  or  where  my  equanimity  is  never  dis- 
turbed by  missing  a  figure;  there  old  Time  seldom 
croaks  while  he  lingers,  for  the  heart  mernmeot 
makes  him  forget  his  mission." 

On  dashed  our  steeds  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
river,  and  soon  the  company  we  had  started  with  was 
left  far  behind.  We  in  due  time  reached  Detroit,  and 
as  I  leaped  from  the  sleigh  at  the  door  of  my  friend's 
residence,  Victor  observed: 

"  To-morrow  night  we  are  invited  to  a  party  at  my 
uncle  YessonV,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  St  Clair,  and  if  yog 
will  accept  a  seat  with  me,  I  shall  with  pleasure  be  )  DOT 
courier.    I  promise  you  a  night  c/[  rare  enjoyment.'* 

''You  promise  then,"  said  I,  "that  EsteUe  Besn- 
bien  will  be  there." 
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He  looked  calmly  at  me  for  a  moment. 

*'  What,  another  rival  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Now,  by 
he  mass  one  would  think  E»teUe  was  the  only  fair 
oaklen  on  the  whole  frontier.  Out  of  pity  for  the 
est  of  her  sex  I  shall  have  to  bind  her  suddenly  in 
he  bondd  of  Hymen,  for  while  she  is  free  the  young 
Qen  will  sigh  after  no  other  beauty,  and  other  maids 
tkust  pine  in  neglect" 

"You  flatter  yourself,"  said  I.  "Give  me  but  a 
;hance,  and  I  will  whisper  a  lay  of  love  in  the  fair 
eauty's  ear  that  will  obliterate  the  image  you  have 
een  engraving  on  her  heart.  She  has  listened  to 
'ou,  no  other  splendid  fellow  being  by,  but  when  I 
inter  the  lists  look  well  to  your  seat  in  her  afieclions, 
or  I  am  no  timid  knight  when  a  fair  hand  or  smile  is 
0  be  won." 

"Come  on,"  cried  he,  laughing,  ** I  scorn  to  break 
Ukce  with  any  other  knight.  The  lists  shall  be  free 
0  you,  the  fair  Eslelle  shall  be  the  priie,  and  I  dare 
rou  to  a  tilt  at  Cupid's  tourney." 

With  this  challenge  he  departed,  and  as  his  yet 
inwearied  steeds  boie  him  away,  I  could  bear  his 
iQgfa  of  conscious  triumph  mingling  with  the  music 
)f  his  horses'  bells. 

After  a  troubled  sleep  that  day,  I  a^oke  to  a  con- 
ciousness  of  suffering.  I  had  lost  my  appetite,  was 
roubled  with  vertigo,  and  obstructed  breathing,  which 
vete  sure  indications  that  the  sudden  change  from 
leated  rooms  to  the  clear,  cold  air,  sweeping  over 
he  ice-bound  river,  had  given  me  a  severe  influenza, 
tfy  promisye  of  a  tilt  with  Victor,  or  participation  in 
orther  festivity,  appeared  abrogated,  for  a  time  at 
east.  1  kept  my  bed  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
ipplied  the  usual  restoratives.  Sleep  visited  my 
>illow,  but  it  was  of  that  unrefreshing  character 
ifhicb  follows  disease.  I  tossed  upon  my  couch  in 
roubled  dreams,  amid  which  I  fancied  myself  a 
might  of  the  olden  time,  %htiug  in  the  lists  for  a 
Krreaih  or  glove  from  a  tourney  queen.  In  the  con- 
e&t  I  was  conscious  of  being  overthrown,  and  raised 
ny^elf  up  from  the  inglorious  earth  upon  which  I  had 
)een  rolled,  a  bruised  knight  from  head  to  heel. 
When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the  soreness  of  every 
oint  made  me  half  think,  for  a  moment,  that  I  had 
iuflered  some  injury  while  in  sleeping  unconscious- 
less;  but,  waking  recollection  assigned  a  natural 
»use,  and  I  bowed  my  fevered  head  to  the  punish- 
nent  of  my  imprudence.  An  old  and  dignifled  phy- 
sician was  summoned  to  my  bed-side,  who  felt  my 
)nbe,  ordered  confinement  to  my  room,  and  the 
(wallowing  of  a  horrible  looking  potion,  which 
learly  filled  a  common-sized  tumbler.  A  few  days 
»re,  he  said,  would  restore  me,  and  with  his  own 
lands  he  mixed  my  dose,  placed  it  beside  me  upon  a 
able,  and  departed.  I  venerate  a  kind  and  skillful 
physician;  but,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  human  family, 
lis  nauseous  doses  I  abhor.  I  looked  at  the  one  be- 
'ore  me  until,  in  imagination,  I  lasted  its  ingredients. 
[n  my  fevered  vision  the  vest>el  grew  into  a  monster 
goblet,  and  soon  after  it  assumed  the  shape  o(  a  huge 
^as»  tun.  Melhought  I  commenced  swallowing, 
*e«rful  that  if  I  longer  hesitated  it  would  grow  more 
rast,  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  dose  would  never 


be  exhausted,  and  that  my  body  would  not  contain 
the  whole  of  the  dreadiul  compound.  I  dropped  off 
again  from  this  half-dreamy  state  into  the  oblivion  of 
deep  sleep,  and  remained  unconscious  of  every  thing 
imtil  awoke  in  the  evening  by  the  chiming  of  bells 
beneath  my  window.  I  had  scarcely  changed  my 
position  before  Victor,  wrapped  in  his  fur-lined  coat, 
walked  into  my  room. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  he,  on  seeing  me 
nestled  beneath  the  cover,  with  a  towel  round  my 
head  by  way  of  a  night-cap,  '*  what  is  all  this  ?  No- 
thing serious,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  I,  "  only  sore  bones,  and  an 
embargo  on  the  respiratory  organs  That  mixture" — 
calling  his  attention  to  the  tumbler — '*  will  no  doubt 
set  all  right  again." 

^*FahP^  he  exclaimed,  twisting  his  face  as  if  he 
had  tasted  it,  **I  hope  you  do  n't  resoit  to  such  re- 
storatives." 

"So  goes  the  doctor's  orders,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  a  pest  on  his  drugs,"  says  Victor.  "  Why 
did  n^t  you  call  me  in?  I  'm  worth  a  dozen  regular 
practitioners  in  such  cases,  especially  where  I  am 
the  patient.  Come,  up  and  dress,  and  while  you  are 
about  it  I  will  empty  this  potion  out  of  the  window, 
we  will  then  take  a  seat  behind  the  *  tinklers,'  and 
before  the  night  is  over,  I  will  put  you  through  a 
course  of  exercise  which  has  won  more  practice 
among  the  young  than  ever  the  wisest  practitioner 
has  been  able  to  obtain  for  his  most  skillfully  con* 
cocted  healing  draughts." 

"I  can't,  po&'itively,  Victor,"  said  I.  "It  would 
cost  me  my  life." 

"Then  I  will  lend  you  one  of  mine,  without  inte- 
rest," said  he.  "  Along  you  must  go,  any  how,  so  up 
at  once.  Think,  my  dear  boy,  of  the  beauty  gathering 
now  in  the  old  mansion  at  the  foot  of  Luke  St.  Clair." 

"Think,"  said  I,  "of  my  sore  bones." 

"And  then,"  he  continued,  unmindful  of  my  re- 
mark, "  think  of  the  dash  along  the  ice,  the  moon 
lighting  your  pathway,  while  a  cluster  of  stai^bright 
eyes  wait  to  welcome  your  coming." 

"  Oh,  noru0tise"  said  I,  "  and  by  that  I  mean  your 
romance.  If  through  my  iniprudeuce  I  should  have 
the  star  of  my  existence  quenched,  the  lustre  of  those 
eyes  would  fail  in  any  eflbrt  to  light  me  up  again, 
and  that  is  a  matter  worth  consideration." 

Even  while  I  talked  to  him  I  felt  my  health  rapidly 
improving. 

"What  would  the  doctor  say,  Victor,"  inquired  I, 
"  if  he  came  here  and/outid  me  out  ?  Nothing  would 
convince  him  that  it  was  n't  a  hoax,  shamelessly  played 
ofi*upou  his  old  age,  and  he  would  never  forgive  me." 

"Not  so,"  says  Victor,  "you  can  take  my  pre- 
scription without  his  knowing  it,  and  it  is  as  follows : 
First  and  foremost,  toss  his  medicine  out  of  the  win- 
dow, visit  uncle's  with  me  and  dance  until  morning, 
get  beck  by  daylight,  go  to  bed  and  take  a  nap  before 
he  comes,  and  take  my  word  for  it  he  will  pro- 
nounce your  improved  state  the  eflect  of  Ads  medi* 
cine." 

"  It  would  be  madness,  and  I  cannot  think  of  it," 
replied  I,  half  disposed  at  the  same  time  to  yield. 


so 
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<*  Then  I  pronounee  yon  no  true  knight,"  said  he, 
*'  I  will  report  to  Eslelle  the  challenge  that  passed 
between  ua,  and  be  sure  she  will  aet  you  down  in  her 
memory  as  a  timid  gentleman.  P* 

**  Oh,  atop,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will  tave  you  that  sneer. 
I  know  that  out  of  pure  dread  of  my  power  you  wish 
to  kill  me  off*;  but  I  will  go,  neverthelese,  if  it  ia  to 
death,  in  the  performance  of  my  duty." 

**  What  duty  do  you  speak  of,"  inquired  he. 

*^  Taking  the  conceit  out  of  a  coxcomb,"  said  I. 

'<  Bravo!"  he  shouted,  <*  your  blood  is  already  in 
circulaiiun,  and  there  are  hopes  of  you.  I  will  now 
look  to  the  horses."  Indulging  in  a  quiet  laugh  at 
his  success,  he  descended  the  staircase. 

It  was  a  work  of  some  labor  to  perform  the  toilet  for 
my  journey,  but  at  lengt  h  Dr.  B.'s  patient,  well  muffled 
up,  placed  himself  beneath  a  load  of  bufiklo  robes,  and 
reversing  the  doctor's  orders,  which  were  peremptory 
to  keep  quiet,  he  was  going  like  mad,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
strong  breeze,  over  the  surface  of  Detroit  river. 

The  moon  was  yet  an  hour  high  above  the  dark 
forest  line  o(  the  American  shore,  and  light  fleecy 
clouds  were  chasing  each  other  across  her  bright 
disc,  dimming  her  rays  occasionally,  but  not  enough 
to  make  traveling  doubtful.  A  south  wind  swept 
down  from  the  lake,  along  the  bright  line  of  the  river, 
but  it  was  not  the  balmy  breeze  which  southern  poets 
breathe  of  in  their  songs.  True  it  had  not  the  pierc- 
ing power  of  the  northern  blast,  but  in  passing  over 
thoge  frozen  regions  it  had  encountered  its  adversary 
and  been  chilled  by  his  embrace.  It  was  the  first 
breath  of  spring  combating  with  the  strongly  posted 
forces  of  old  winter,  and  as  they  mingled,  the  mind 
could  easily  imagine  it  heard  the  roar  of  elemental 
strife.  Now  the  south  wind  would  sound  like  the 
murmur  of  a  myriad  of  voices,  as  it  rustled  and 
roared  through  the  dark  woods  lining  the  shore,  and 
then  it  would  pipe  afar  off  as  if  a  reserve  were  ad- 
vancing to  aid  in  holding  the  ground  already  occupied ; 
anon  the  echo  of  a  force  would  be  beard  close  in  by 
the  bluff  bordering  the  stream,  and  in  a  moment  more, 
it  was  sweeping  with  all  its  strength  and  pride  of 
power  down  the  broad  surface  of  the  glittering  ice, 
as  if  the  rightfulness  of  its  invasion  scorned  resist- 
ance. Sullen  old  winter  with  bis  frosty  beard  and 
snow-wreathed  brow,  sat  with  calm  firmness  at  his 
post,  sternly  resolved  to  yield  only  when  his  power 
melted  before  the  advancing  tide  of  the  enemy. 

"Our  sport  on  the  ice  is  nearly  at  an  end,"  re- 
marked Victor.  "  This  south  wind,  if  it  continues  a 
few  days,  will  set  our  present  pathway  afloat.  Go 
along!"  he  shouted,  excitedly,  to  his  horses,  follow- 
ing the  exclamation  by  the  lash  of  his  whip.  They 
dashed  ahead  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  while  the 
ioe  cracked  in  a  frightful  manner  beneath  the  runners 
of  our  sleigh  for  several  rods.  I  held  my  breath  with 
apprehension,  but  soon  we  were  speeding  along  as 
before. 

"That  was  nigh  being  a  cold  bath,"  quietly  ob- 
served Victor. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  I. 

"  Did  you  not  see  the  air-hole  we  just  paned  ?"  he 
inquired  in  turn. 


"  It  was  at  least  ten  yards  long,  and  we  caaa 
within  six  mches  of  being  emptied  into  it  befotc  I 
noticed  the  opening." 

I  could  feel  my  pores  open— moistare  vras  qnickh 
forced  to  the  surface  of  my  skin  at  this  aonounee- 
ment,  and  I  inwardly  breathed  a  prayer  oT  thanks  for 
our  escape. 

But  a  short  time  elapsed  ere  the  hospitable  mansioB 
of  Victor^s  uncle  appeared  in  sight,  with  lig^fais  daDC> 
ing  from  every  window,  and  our  good  steeds,  bke 
couriers  of  the  air,  scudded  over  the  poliabed  surface 
toward  these  pleasant  beacons.  We  were  soon  al& 
to  descry  forms  flitting  before  the  wmdow,  and  as  w 
turned  up  the  road  leading  from  the  lake  to  the  dweD- 
ing,  Victor  whispered — 

"  I  recognize  the  person  of  Estelle  standing  by  yon- 
der window,  remember  our  challenge." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it,"  said  1,  as  we  drew  up  be- 
fore the  portal. 

Consigning  our  panting  steeds  to  two  negro  boya. 
and  diverting  ourselves  of  extra  covering,  we  were 
soon  mingling  in  the  "merrie  companie.'*  Esielle 
was  there  in  all  her  beauty,  her  dark  eyes  beaming 
mischief,  her  graceful  actions  inviting  anentioo,  and 
her  merry  laugh  infecting  all  with  its  gleeful  ca- 
dences. Victor  was  deep  in  the  toils,  and  wdlinglT 
he  yielded  to  the  bondage  of  the  gay  coquette.  Now 
she  smiled  winningly  upon  him,  and  again  laughed 
at  his  tender  speeches.  He  besought  her  to  dance 
with  him,  and  she  refused,  but  with  such  an  artless 
grace,  such  witchmggood  humor,  and  playful  cruelty, 
that  he  could  not  feel  offended.  I  addfcsacd  her  and 
she  turned  away  from  him.  I  had  not  {nesumpt ioe 
enough  to  suppose  I  could  win  a  maiden's  heart 
where  he  was  my  rival,  but  I  thought  that,  aided  by 
the  coquetry  of  Estelle,  I  could  help  to  torture  the 
victim — ^and  I  set  about  it;  nay,  further,  I  conTeai 
that  as  she  leaned  her  little  ear,  which  peeped  out 
from  a  cluster  of  dark  curls,  toward  my  fltHteriag 
whisper,  I  fancied  that  she  inclined  it  with  pleasure ; 
but,  then,  the  next  moment  my  hopes  were  dtfsipaied 
for  she  as  fondly  smiled  on  my  rival. 

A  flourish  of  the  music,  and  with  one  accord  ths 
company  moved  forward  to  the  dance.  Estelle  con- 
sented to  be  my  partner.  Victor  was  not  left  aJone. 
but  his  companion  in  the  set  might  as  well  have  been, 
for  she  frequently  had  to  call  his  attention  to  bersetf 
and  the  figure— his  eye  was  continually  waoderinp 
truant  to  the  next  set,  where  he  was  one  moment 
scanning  with  a  lover's  jealousy  a  rival's  efijoymcni^ 
and  the  next  gazing  with  wrapt  admiration  upon  tha 
beautiful  figure  and  graceful  movements  of  h» 
mistress.  The  set  was  ended,  and  the  second  begun 
— Victor  being  too  slow  in  his  request  for  her  hand. 
she  yielded  it  to  another  eager  admirer.  The  third 
set  soon  followed,  and  laughingly  she  again  took  my 
arm.  The  fourth,  and  she  was  dancing  with  a 
stranger  guest.  As  she  wound  through  the  mazes 
of  the  dance,  arching  her  graceful  neck  with  a  proud 
motion,  her  eye,  maliciously  sportive,  watched  the 
workings  of  jealousy  which  clouded  Victor's  tirow. 
He  did  not  solicit  her  hand  again,  but  stood  with 
fixed  eye  and  swelling  throat,  looking  out  upon  ily 
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e.    I  rallied  him  upon  his  moodiness,  and  told  him 
did  not  bear  defeat  with  philosophy. 
*  Your  dancing,"  said  he,  **  would  win  iheadmira- 
n  of  an  angel ;"  and  his  lip  curled  with  a  slight  sneer. 
[  did  not  feel  flattered  much,  that  be  attributed  my 
?ce:»s  to  my  heda  instead  of  my  Iiead^  a  d  I  care- 
sly  remarked  that  perhaps  he  felt  incli  ed  to  teat 
r  superior   powers  in  some  other  method.    He 
»ked  at  me  firmly  for  a  moment,  his  large,  dark 
ts  blazing,  and  then  burst  into  a  laugh. 
'  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  should  like  to  try  a  waltz  with 
u  upon  the  icy  surface  of  the  lake." 
-'Come  on,"  said  I,  thoughtlessly,  "  any  adventure 
It  will  cure  you  of  conceit— you  know  that  is  my 
xpo&e  here  to-night." 

Laughing  at  the  remark,  he  led  the  way  from  the 
ll*room.  I  observed  by  Victor's  eye  and  pale 
•UDtenance,  that  he  was  chagrined  at  Esielle^s 
iatmeut,  and  thought  he  was  making  an  excuse  to 
!t  out  in  the  night  air  to  cool  his  fevered  passions. 
^^  See,"  he  said,  when  he  descended,  "  there  burns 
e  torch  of  the  Indian  fi^i^hermen,  far  out  on  the 
ke— they  are  spearing  salmon-trout — we  will  go 
« the  sport."* 

I  looked  out  in  the  direction  he  indicated,  and  far 
vay  upon  its  glast^y  surface  glimmered  a  single 
ghl,  throwing  its  feeble  ray  in  a  bright  line  along 
le  ice.  The  moon  was  down,  and  the  broad  expanse 
efore  us  was  wrapped  in  darkness,  save  this  taper 
rhich  &hone  through  the  clear,  cold  atmosphere. 

"  You  are  surely  mad,"  said  I,  "to. think  of  such 
n  attempt." 

"If  the  bare  thought  fills  you  with  /«ar,"  he  an- 
wered,  "  I  have  no  desire  for  your  company.  The 
^-ance  within,  I  see,  is  more  to  your  mind." 

Without  regarding  his  sneer,  I  remarked  that  if  he 
ras  disposed  to  play  the  madman,  I  was  not  afraid 
D  become  his  keeper,  it  mattered  not  how  far  the 
it  took  him. 

"Cume  on,  then,"  mid  he;  and  we  started  on  otir 
Dad  jaunt 

"  Sam,  have  you  a  couple  of  saplings  ?"  inquired 
7iciur  of  the  eldest  negro  boy. 

"  Yet),  n.assa  Victor,  I  got  dem  ar  fixins;  but  what 
le  lor  you  gemmen  want  wid  such  tings  at  deball?" 

"  It  is  too  hot  in  the  ball-room,"  answered  Victor ; 
'myself  and  friend,  therefore,  wish  to  try  a  waltx 
)n  the  ice." 

*'  Yah,  yah,  h-e-a-h !"  shouted  the  negro,  wonder- 
fully tickled  at  the  novelty  of  the  idea,  "  well,  dat  is 
I  high  kick,  pleats  goodness— guess  you  can't  git 
loy  ob  de  ladies  to  try  dat  shine  wid  you,  h^-a-h  /" 

"  We  shall  not  invite  them,"  said  Victor,  through 
bis  teeth. 

"  Well,  dar  is  de  poles,  massa,"  said  the  negro, 
handing  him  a  couple  of  saplings  about  twelve  feet 
loDg.  "You  better  hab  a  lantern  wid  you,  too, 
eke  you  can't  see  dat  dance  berry  well." 

"A  good  thought,"  said  Victor;  "give  us  the 
lantern." 

*The  Indians  ent  hnles  in  the  ice,  and  holding  a  torch 
over  the  opening,  stteor  tho  Mhnon-lrout  which  are  attiaeted 
U>  (he  aorface  by  (n«  bluze. 


it  was  procured,  lighted,  and  together  we  descended 
the  steep  bluff  to  the  lake's  brink.  He  paused  for  s 
moment  to  listen — revelry  sounded  clearly  out  upon 
the  air  of  night,  nimble  feet  were  treading  gayly  to 
the  strains  of  sweet  music,  and  high  above  both,  yet 
mingling  with  them,  was  beard  the  merry  laughter 
of  the  joyoua  guests.  Ah,  Victor,  thought  I,  trout  are 
not  the  only  fish  captured  by  brilliant  lights .  there  is 
a  pair  dancing  above,  yonder,  which  even  now  is 
driving  you  to  madness.  I  shrunk  from  the  f  lly  we 
were  about  to  pe>  petrate,  yet  had  not  courage  enough 
to  dare  my  companion's  sneer,  and  turn  boldly  back; 
vainly  hoping  he  would  soon  tire  of  the  exploit  I 
followed  on. 

Running  one  pole  through  the  ring  of  our  lantern, 
and  placing  ourselves  at  each  end,  we  took  up  our 
line  of  march  for  the  light  ahead.  Victor  seizing  the 
end  of  the  other  sapling  slid  it  before  him  to  feel 
our  way.  At  times  the  beacon  would  blase  up  as  if 
but  an  hundred  yards  ahead,  and  again  it  would  sink 
to  a  spark,  far  away  in  the  distance.  The  night  wind 
was  now  sweeping  down  the  lake  in  a  tornado, 
sighing  apd  laboring  in  its  course  as  if  pregnant  with 
evil — afar  off*,  at  one  moment,  heard  in  a  low  whistle, 
and  anon  rushing  around  us  like  an  army  of  invisible 
spirits,  bearing  us  along  with  the  whirl  of  their  ad- 
vance, and  yelling  a  fearful  war-cry  in  our  ears. 
The  beacon-light  still  beckoned  us  on.  My  com- 
panion, as  if  rejoicing  in  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
which  roared  around  us,  burst  int6  a  derisive  laugh. 

**  Thunder  would  be  fit  music,  now,"  said  be,  *'  for 
this  pleasant  little  party''— and  the  words  were 
scarcely  uttered,  ere  a  sound  of  distant  thunder  ap- 
peared to  shake  the  frozen  surface  of  the  lake.  The 
pole  he  was  sliding  before  him,  and  of  which  he  held 
but  a  careless  grip,  fell  from  his  hands.  He  stooped 
to  pick  if  up,  but  it  was  gone;  and  holding  up  our 
lantern  to  look  for  it,  we  beheld  before  us  a  wide 
opening  in  the  ice,  where  the  dark  tide  was  ruffled 
into  mimic  wave«  by  the  breeze.  Our  sapling  was 
floating  upon  its  surface. 

"  This  way,"  said  Victor,  bent  in  his  spirit  of  folly 
to  fulfill  his  purpose,  and  skirting  (he  yawning  pool, 
where  the  cold  tide  rolled  many  fathoms  deep,  we 
held  on  our  way.  We  thus  progressed  nearly  two 
miles,  and  yet  the  ignus  fatuus  which  tempted 
us  upon  the  mad  journey  shone  as  distant  as  ever. 
Our  own  feeble  light  but  served  to  show,  indistinctly, 
the  dangers  with  which  we  were  surrounded.  I  was 
young,  and  loved  life ;  nay,  I  was  even  aliout  to  plead 
in  favor  of  turning  tovi'ard  the  shore  that  i  might 
preserve  it,  when  my  companion,  his  eye  burning 
with  excitement,  turned  toward  me,  and  raising  his 
end  of  the  sapling  until  the  light  of  the  lantern  fell 
upon  my  face,  remarked, 

*-  You  are  pale— I  am  sorry  I  frightened  you  thus, 
we  will  return.'* 

With  a  reckless  pride  that  would  not  own  my 
fears,  even  though  death  hung  on  my  footsteps,  I 
answered  with  a  scornful  laugh, 

"  Your  own  fears,  and  not  mine,  counsel  you  to 
such  a  proceeding." 

"  Say  you  so,"  says  he,  "  then  we  will  hold  oa 
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until  we  croM>  the  lake;"  and  with  a  »hout  he  pressed 
forward;  bending  my  bead  to  the  bla«t,  I  followed. 

I  had  oOen  heard  of  the  suddenness  with  which 
Lake  St.  Clair  cast  off  its  winter  covering,  when 
visited  by  a  southern  breese;  and  whether  the  heat 
of  my  excitement,  or  an  actual  moderation  of  cM 
in  the  wind  sweeping  over  us  waa  the  lact,  I  am  im- 
able  to  determine,  but  I  fancied  its  puff  upon  my 
cheek  had  grown  soA  and  balmy  in  its  character;  a 
fow  drops  of  rain  accompanied  it,  borne  along  as 
forerunners  of  a  storm.  While  we  ihos  journeyed,  a 
•oiind  like  the  reverberation  of  distant  thunder  again 
■note  upon  our  ears,  and  shook  the  ice  beneath  our 
feet.    We  suddenly  halted. 

"  There  is  no  mistaking  that,"  said  Victor.  **  The 
ioe  is  breaking  up— we  will  pursue  this  folly  no 
further.'* 

He  bad  scaroely  ceased  speaking,  when  a  report, 
Uke  that  of  cannon,  was  heard  in  our  imoaediate 
■eighborbood,  and  a  wide  crevice  opened  at  our  very 
feet,  through  which  the  agitated  waters  underneath 
bubbled  up.     We  leaped  it,  and  rushed  forward. 

**  Haste!"  cried  my  companion,  "  there  issulficient 
Uoie  for  us  yet  to  reach  the  shore  before  the  surface 


**  2Y«M,  for  us,  Victor,"  replied  I,  **is  near  an  end 
—if  we  ever  reach  the  shore,  it  will  be  floating 
Ufeiess  amid  the  ice.'* 

"Courage,"  says  he,  *<do  not  despond;"  and 
fleizing  my  arm.  We  moved  with  speed  in  the  direc- 
tion where  lights  streamed  from  the  gay  and  pleasant 
Bunsion  which  we  had  so  madly  left.  Ah,  how  with 
mingled  hope  and  fear  our  hearts  beats,  as  with 
straining  eyes  we  looked  toward  that  beacon.  In  an 
lusianL,  even  as  we  sped  along,  the  ioe  opened  again 
before  us,  and  ere  I  could  check  my  impetus,  I  was, 
with  the  lantern  in  my  hand,  plunged  Within  tlw 
iood.  My  companion  retained  his  hold  of  me,  and 
with  herculean  strength  he  dragged  me  from  the 
dark  tide  upon  the  frail  floor  over  which  we  had  been 
speeding.  In  the  struggle,  the  lantern  fell  from  my 
grai«p,  and  sunk  within  the  whirling  waters. 

"Great  God!"  exclaimed  Victor,  "the  field  we 
stand  upon  is  moving  J-^wad  so  it  was.  The  mass 
dosed  up  the  gap  into  which  I  had  fallen;  and  we 
could  hear  the  edges  which  formed  the  brink  of  the 
chasm,  crushing  and  crumbling  as  they  moved  to- 
gether in  the  conflict  We  stood  breathlessly  clinging 
to  each  other,  listening  to  the  mad  fury  of  the  wind, 
and  the  awful  roar  of  the  ioe  whioh  broke  and 
surged  around  us.  The  wind  moaned  by  us  and 
above  our  beads  like  the  wail  of  nature  in  an  agony, 
while  mingling  with  its  voice  could  be  distinctly 
heard  the  ominous  reverberations  which  proclaimed 
a  general  breaking  up  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
lake.  The  wind  and  current  were  both  driving  the 
ice  toward  the  Detroit  river,  and  we  could  see  by 
the  lights  on  the  shore  that  we  were  rapidly  passing 
in  that  direction.  A  dark  line,  scarcely  disoernible, 
revealed  where  the  distant  shore  narrowed  into  tlie 
straight;  but  the  hope  of  ever  reaching  it  died 
within  roe,  as  our  small  platfurm  rose  and  sunk  on 
the  troubled  waves. 


While  floating  thus,  held  tightly  in  the  grarp  of  my 
companion,  his  deep  breathing  fanning  myebeek,! 
felt  my  senses  g«adually  becoming  wrapt  viilki 
sweet  dream,  and  so  quickly  did  it  steal  upon  bk, 
that  in  a  few  moments  all  the  peril  of  our  posiii« 
was  veiled  from  my  mind,  and  I  was  reveling  is  t 
delightful  illusion.  I  was  floating  upon  sn  uods- 
lating  fieU  of  ice,  in  a  triumphal  car,  draws  b; 
snow-white  steeds,  and  in  my  path  glittered  a  myriad 
^ms  of  the  icy  north.  My  progress  seemed  to  be 
as  quiet  as  the  falling  of  the  snow-flske,  and  sviit 
as  the  wind,  which  appeared  drawn  along  with  bt 
chariot- wheels.  To  add  to  this  dreamy  deligixt,  nnay 
forms  of  beauty,  symmetrical  as  angels,  with  ejee 
radiant  as  the  stars  of  night,  floated  around  my  ptih- 
way .  Though  their  forms  appeared  superior  toearth. 
the  tender  CKpression  of  their  eyes  was  aitogctber 
human.  Their  eiherial  fonn»  were  clad  in  flowio^ 
robes,  white  as  the  wintry  drift;  coronets  of  icy  jewels 
circled  their  brows,  and  glittered  upon  their  greocftil 
necks;  their  golden  hair  floated  upon  the  sporuve 
wind,  as  if  composed  of  the  BUn*s  bright  rsy»,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  infatuated  gaser  at  these  spirit- 
like  creations,  was  a  desire  not  to  break  the  »pei:, 
lest  they  should  vanish  from  before  his  entrsncd 
vision.  To  add  to  the  charm  of  their  power  they 
burst  into  music  wild  as  the  elemente,  but  yet  m 
plaintively  sweet,  that  the  senses  yielded  up  in  oiierj 
abandon  to  its  soothing  swell.  I  had  neither  tki 
power  nor  the  wish  to  move,  but  under  the  iodoenos' 
of  this  ravishing  dream ,  floated  along  in  happy  tikoce, 
a  blest  being,  attended  by  an  angel  throng,  wboe^ 
voluptuous  forms  delighted,  and  whose  pkssukfl 
voices  lulled  into  all  the  joys  of  fancied  ely»iuoL 

From  this  dream  I  was  aroused  to  the  mostptiofnl 
sensations.    The  pangs  of  death  can  bear  do  com- 
parison to  the  agony  of  throwing  off  ibis  i\te^ 
Action  was  attended  with  torture,  and  every  motd 
of  my  blood  seemed  as  if  molten  lead  was  coor^iiJ 
through  my  veins.    My  companion,  by  every  mean 
he  could  think  of,  was  forcing  me  back  to  cos 
sciousness;  but  I  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  deitf 
to  my  sweet  dream.    He  dabbed  my  body  opoa  o^ 
floating  island;  he  pinched  my  lle»h,  fastened  U 
fingers  into  my  hair,  and  beat  me  into  feeling  will 
the  power  of  his  muscular  arm.    Slowly  the  figur^ 
of  my  dream  began  to  change — my  triumphal  d 
vanished— dark  night  succeeded  the  soft  light  wbifl 
had  before  floated  around  me,  and  the  fair  fomj 
which  had  fascinated  my  soul  by  their  beauty,  ve^ 
now  changed  into  furies,  whoee  voices  mingi.ii^ 
the  howl  of  the  elements,  sounded  like  a  wsil 
sorrow,  or  a  chaunt  of  rage.    They  looked  into  o 
eyes  with  orbs  lit  by  burning  hatred,   while  th 
seemed  to  lash  me  with  whips  of  the  biting  wis 
until  every  fibre  In  my  frame  was  convuUed  «i| 
rage  and  madness.    I  screamed  with  anguish, 
grasping  the  muscular  form  of  my  companion,  snj 
the  loud  howl  of  the  storm,  amid  the  roar  of 
crushing  ice,  amid  the  gloom  of  dark  night  upon 
uncertain  platform  of  the  congealed   yet  mo^ 
waters,  I  fought  with  him,  and  struggled  for 
mastery.    I  rained  blows  upon  his  body, 
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d  tbem  with  ioterest.    I  tried  to  plunge  with 

0  tbe  dark  waiera  that  were  bubbling  tLromid 
be  held  me  back  h*  W  I  were  a  child;  and  in 
It  rage  I  wept  it  my  weakness.  Slowly  our 
siitNitioo  ag&in  forced  itself  upon  my  mind. 
le  cooscioiu  that  a  platform,  brittle  as  the 
ff  life,  was  all  that  separated  me  from  a 
ntive;  and  I  fancied  the  wind  was  mor- 
m  requiem  as  it  passed.  Hope  died  within 
Dot  so  my  companion. 

k  to  me ! "  he  cried ;  **  arouse,  and  let  me  hear 
X I  Shake  off  this  stupor,  or  you  are  lost !" 

did  you  wake  me?"  I  inquired;  "while 

haryy  I  was  happy." 

s  (here  is  hope  you  should  never  yield  to 

said  Victor.  "  I  discovered  you  freeaing 
mi.  Come,  arouse  yourself  more  fully; 
:e  has  designed  us  for  another  grave  than 
( of  Lake  St.  Clair,  or  ere  this  we  would 

1  quietiy  resting  io  some  of  the  chasms 
We  are  floating  rapidly  into  the  river,  and 
Snd  some  chance  to  escape." 

at  last,"  answered  I, despoadingly»  "we 
to  find  our  resting>plaoe.*' 
off  tbia  despondency  1"  exclaimed  Victor, 
nanly.  If  we  are  to  die,  let  it  be  in  a 
raiasi  death.  We  have  now  only  to  avoid 
led  between  the  fields  of  ice.  Oh  \  that 
i  laniern  !  if  we  had  only  retained  it— but 
we  will  escape  yet ;  aye,  and  have  another 
ig  our  friends  in  yonder  old  hospitable 
Courage!"  he  exclaimed,  "see,  lights 
:  opposite  ns  upon  the  shore.    Hark!  I 

r,  as  of  the  expiring  sound  of  a  shout, 
the  roar  of  the  ice  and  waters — ^but  it 
}use  me.  The  lights,  though,  we  soon 
rned ;  and  on  the  bluff, at  the  very  mouth 

a  column  of  flame  began  to  rise,  which 
ight  far  over  the  surface  of  the  raging 

persons  stood  at  tbe  edge  of  the  flood 

led  torches ;   and  I  thought  from  their 

we  ^nrere  discovered. 

safe,  thank  God !"  says  Victor.    "  They 

Ted  us  !" 

ved  again  within  me,  and  my  muscles 

r  strength.    We  were  only  distant  about 

yards  from  shore,  aid  rapidly  nearing 

?ne   commenced,  which,  for  the  wildly 

eded    aught  I  had  ever  before  beheld. 

the  vrind  and  the  current  had  driven 

ice  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
d ;  and  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  a 
e,  tJie  ice  began  top^  up  in  masses 
!et  in  height,  until  the  channel  was 
ucted.  The  dammed-up  waters  here 
:>bled,  seeking  a  passsge,  and  crumbling 
lich  impeded  their  way,  dashed  against 
,  in  the  mad  endeavor  to  rush  onward. 
een  a  few  moments  before  were  driven 
T;  and  they  no  sooner  reached  there 
d  m  yself,  struggling  amid  the  breaking 
iag^  flo<Ml,  gained  the  shore ;  but  in  vain 


did  we  ^••e':  s  spot  upon  the  perpendicular  sides  of 
the  bluff,  where,  for  an  instant,  we  could  rest  from 
the  struggle.  We  shouted  to  those  above,  and  they 
hailed  us  with  a  cheer,  flashed  their  torches  over  our 
heads— but  they  had  no  power  to  aid  us,  for  the 
groimd  they  stood  up  n  was  thirty  feet  above  as. 
Even  while  we  were  thua  struggling,  and  with  our 
arms  outstretched  toward  heaven,  imploring  aid,  the 
goige,  with  a  sound  1  ke  the  rumbling  of  an  earth- 
quake, broke  away,  and  swept  us  along  in  its 
dreadful  course.  Now  did  it  seem,  indeed,  as  if  we 
had  been  tempted  with  hope,  only  that  we  might 
feel  to  its  full  extent  of  poignancy  the  bittemesa^  of 
absolute  despair.  I  \ielded  in  hopeless  inactivity 
to  the  current;  my  companion,  in  the  meantime,  was 
separated  from  me— and  I  felt  <  s  fa  e  had  singled 
out  me,  alone,  as  the  victim ;  but,  while  thus  yield- 
ing to  desponde  cy,  Victor  again  appeared  at  my 
side,  and  held  me  within  his  powerful  grasp.  He 
seised  me  as  I  was  about  to  sink  through  exhaustion, 
and  dragging  me  after  him,  with  superhuman  strength 
he  leaped  across  tbe  floating  masses  oC  ice,  reck- 
lessly and  boldly  daring  the  d  ath  that  menaced  us. 
We  neared  the  shore  where  it  was  low;  and  all  at 
once,  directly  before  us,  shot  up  another  beacon,  and 
a  dozen  torches  flashed  up  beside  it  The  river 
again  gorged  below  us,  and  the  accumulating  flood 
and  ioe  bore  us  forward  full  fifty  feet  beyond  the 
river's  brink— as  before,  the  tide  again  swept  away 
the  barrier,  leaving  us  lying  among  the  fragments  of 
ioe  deposited  by  the  retreating  flood,  which  dashed 
on  its  course,  foaming,  and  roaring,  and  flashing  in 
the  light  of  the  blazing  beacons.  Locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  trembling  with  excitement,  we  lay 
oolleeting  onr  scattered  senses,  and  endeavoring  to 
divest  us  of  the  terrible  thought  that  we  were  still  at 
the  mercy  of  the  flood.  Our  friends,  who  had  learned 
from  the  negroes  the  mad  adventure  we  had  started 
upon,  now  gathered  around  us,  lifted  us  up  from  our 
prostrate  position,  and  moved  toward  Yesson's  man- 
sion. Victor,  who  through  the  whole  struggle  had 
borne  himself  up  with  that  firmness  which  scorns  to 
shrink  before  danger,  now  yielded,  and  sunk  insen- 
sible. The  excitement  was  at  an  end,  and  the  strong 
man  had  become  a  child.  I,  feeble  in  body,  and 
lacking  his  ei>erg>'  in  danger,  now  that  the  peril  was 
past,  felt  a  buoyancy  and  strength  which  I  did  not 
posses  at  starting  out. 

My  companion  was  lifted  up  and  borne  toward 
his  uncle*8.  No  music  sounded  upon  the  air  as  we 
approached— no  voivc  of  rth  escaped  from  the  por- 
tal, for  all  inside  were  hushed  into  grief— that  grief 
which  anticipates  a  loss  but  knows  not  the  sum  of  it 
Several  who  entered  the  mansion  first,  and  myself 
among  the  number,  annoimced  the  coming  of  Victor, 
who  had  fallen  in  a  ainti  fit;  but  they  would  not 
believe  us— 4hey  s  p  osfd  at  once  that  we  came  to 
save  them  from  the  sudden  shock  of  an  abrupt  an- 
nouncement of  his  death,  and  Estelle,  with  a  piercing 
cry,  rushed  toward  the  hall— those  bearing  his  body 
were  at  the  moment  entering  the  house— rushing  to- 
ward them  she  clung  to  his  inanimate  form,  uttering 
the  most  poignMtt  oriea  of  anguish.    A  few  i 
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fives  brought  Victor  to  consciousnew,  and  sweet 
were  the  accents  of  reproof  which  fell  upon  his  ear 
with  the  fir»t  waking  into  life,  for  they  betrayed  to 
him  the  lender  feelings  of  love  which  the  fair  Estelle 
bad  before  concealed  beneath  her  coquetry.  While 
the  tears  of  joy  were  bedewing  her  cheeks,  on  find- 
ing her  lover  8afe,  be  like  a  skillful  tactician  pursued 
the  advantage,  aud  in  a  mock  attitude  of  desperation 
threatened  to  rush  out  and  cast  himself  amid  the  tur- 
bid waters  of  the  lake,  unless  she  at  once  promised  to 
terminate  his  suspense  by  fixing  the  day  of  their  mar- 
riage. The  fair  girl  consented  to  throw  aroimd  him, 
merely  as  she  said  for  his  preservation,  the  gentle 
authority  of  a  wife,  and  I  at  once  offered  to  seal  a 
"  quit  claim**  of  my  pretensions  upon  her  rosy  lips, 
but  she  preferred  having  Victor  act  as  my  attorney 
in  the  i  alter,  and  the  tender  negotiation  was  accord- 
ingly closed. 

AAer  partaking  of  a  fragrant  cup  of  Mocha,  about 
the  hour  day  was  breaking,  I  started  for  home,  and 
having  arrived,  I  plunged  beneath  the  blankets  to  rest 
my  wearied  body.  Near  neon  I  was  awakened  by 
the  medical  attendant  feeling  my  pulse.  On  opening 
my  eyes,  the  first  impulse  was  to  hi  e  the  neglected 
potions,  which  I  had  carelessly  left  exposed  upon  the 
table,  but  a  glance  partially  relieved  my  fears  about 
its  discov  ry,  for  I  had  fortunately  thrown  my  cravat 
over  it  and  hid  it  from  view.  As  Victor  predicted, 
the  doctor  attributed  the  healthy  state  in  which  he 
found  me  entirely  to  his  prescription,  and  following 
up  its  supposed  good  efiect,  with  a  repetition  of  his 
advice  to  keep  quiet,  he  departed.  I  could  scarcely 
suppress  a  smile  in  his  presence.  Little  did  he  dream 
of  the  remedy  which  had  banished  my  fever — cold 
baths  and  excitement  haj  produced  an  efiect  upon  me 


tar  more  potent  than  drugs,  either  Tegeiable  er 
mineral. 

A  month  after  the  events  here  above  mentioRd,] 
made  one  of  a  gay  assembly  in  that  nmeoM  manski 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  It  was  Victor's  ^ 
ding-night,  about  to  be  consummated  where  the  cos- 
fession  was  first  won,  and  while  he  sat  upoo  ose  side 
of  a  sofa  holding  his  betrotbed's  hand,  in  all  the  jo^ 
of  undisputed  possession,  I  on  the  other  gtre  ker  i 
description  of  the  winter-spirits  which  hold  ibeir 
revel  upon  the  ice  of  the  lake.  While  fbe  Itsteod 
her  eye  kindled  with  excitement,  and  she  clnog  vt 
consciously  and  with  a  convulsive  shudder  to  tk 
person  of  her  lover. 

"  You  are  right,  Estelle/* said  I,  "hold him fk5t,Qi 
they  will  steal  him  away  to  their  deep  ca  r^  beneaik 
the  waters,  where  their  dance  is,  to  mortal,  a  (hna 
of  death." 

Bidding  me  begone,  for  a  spiteful  croaker,  vhe 
was  trying  out  of  jealousy  to  roar  her  happiness, $k 
turned  confidingly  to  the  manly  form  beside  ber,ad 
from  the  noble  expression  beaming  from  his  tp 
imbibed  a  fire  which  defied  the  whole  spirii-vorli 
so  deep  and  fo  strong  was  their  assurance  of  devoiei 
afiTection.  The  good  priest  now  bade  them  5tiiid  oy, 
the  words  were  spoken,  the  benediction  beMovei, 
the  bride  and  groom  congratulated,  and  a  generft!  fij 
circled  the  company  round. 

The  causes  which  led  to,  and  the  incident?  viiick 
befel,  a  "  night  on  the  ice,"  I  have  CDdet?ored  fjiiV 
fully  to  rehearse,  and  nov  let  me  add  the  pleasisf j 
sequel.  Victor  Druissel,  folded  in  the  embraced 
beauty,  now  pillows  his  head  upon  a  boeom  as  foa^i 
and  true  as  ever  in  its  \  ihl  pulsations  of  coqaetiy 
made  a  manly  heart  to  ache  with  doubt. 


THE    THANKSGIVING    OF    THE    SORROWFUL. 


BT  MHS.  JOSSra  C.  KXAL. 


**  TflARxaoivnvo,**  nld  the  preacher. 

"What  hast  thon, 
Oh  heart»»— I  asked—"  for  which  to  render  thanks ! 
What— crashed  and  stricken— canst  thon  here  recall 
Worthy  for  this  rejoicing.    Thai  thy  home 
Hath  suddenly  been  made  so  desolate ; 
Or  that  the  love  for  which  thy  being  yearned 
Through  years  of  ynulh,  was  given  bat  to  show 
How  fleet  are  life's  enjoyments?    For  the  smile 
That  never  more  shall  greet  thee  at  the  dawn, 
Or  the  low,  earnest  blesfing,  which  at  eve 
Merged  thooghts  of  human  love  in  dreams  of  Heaven ; 
That  these  are  taken  wilt  thon  now  rejoice? 
That  thou  art  censured,  where  thou  seekest  love — 
And  all  thy  purest  thoughts,  are  turned  to  ill 
Soon  as  they  knew  expression  ?    Ofierest  praiae 
That  such  has  been  thy  lot  in  earliest  youth  ? 

**  Thou  marmirrer/"- thus  whispered  back  my  heart, 
*<Thna~orull  others— ahouldst  this  day  ^ive  thanks: 
Thanks  f(»r  the  luve  which  for  a  tittle  space 
M  ide  thy  life  heoutiful,  and  taught  thee  well 
By  precept,  and  exnmple,  so  to  act 
That  others  might  in  torn  be  bloaaed  by  thfsa. 


The  patient  love,  that  checked  each  wayward  vord; 
The  holy  love,  that  turned  thee  to  thy  God- 
Fount  of  all  pure  affection  •    Hadst  thou  dwelt 
Longer  in  such  an  atmospliere,  thy  strength 
Had  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  idolatry, 
Forgetting  Him,  the  Givxx,  in  his  gifts. 

So  He  recalled  them.    Ay,  for  that  rejoica, 
That  thon  hast  added  treasure  np  in  Heaven; 
O,  let  thy  heart  dwell  with  thy  tr&i^are  Muat] 
The  dream  shall  thus  become  reality. 
The  blessing  may  be  resting  on  thy  brow 
Cold  as  it  is  wiih  sorrow.    Ttion  hast  lost 
The  love  of  ear^»-bQi  gained  an  angel's  care. 
And  that  the  world  views  thee  with  curioos  tjet, 
Wronging  the  pure  expression  of  thy  tbongbts,— 
Censare  rony  prove  to  thee  as  finer's  fire, 
That  purifiea  ihe  gold." 

Then  gave  I  thaaks, 
Reproved  by  that  low  whisper.    Fathss  bear! 
Forgive  the  murmurer  thus  in  love  relinked,' 
And  may  I  never  cease  through  oil  to  pay 
Tliia  Uibttte  to  thy  boumy. 
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DE    LAMARTINE, 

MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE. 


BT  FXAKCIS  7.  OHWD. 


[see  engraving.] 


Alphoksb  DE  Lamabttne,  the  present  Minister  of 
Foreign  Aflairs  of  the  Republic  of  France,  was  born 
in  1792,  at  Saint  Pont,  near  Macon,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire.  His  true  family  name 
is  De  Prat ;  bat  he  took  the  name  of  De  Lamartine 
from  his  uncle,  whose  fortune  he  inherited  in  1820. 
His  father  and  uncle  were  both  royalists,  and  suffered 
severely  from  the  Jacobins  during  the  revolution. 
Had  they  lived  in  Paris  their  heads  might  have  fallen 
from  the  block,  but  even  in  the  province  they  did 
not  escape  persecution — a  circumstance  which,  from 
the  earliest  youth  of  Lamartine,  made  a  deep  and 
indelible  impression  on  his  mind.  His  early  educa- 
tion he  received  at  the  College  of  Belley,  from  which 
he  returned  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  18  years. 

The  splendor  of  the  empire  under  Napoleon  had  no 
attractions  for  him.  Though,  at  that  period,  Napoleon 
was  extremely  desirous  to  reconcile  some  of. the  old 
noble  families,  and  for  that  purpose  employed  con- 
fidential ladies  and  gentlemen  to  correspond  with  the 
exiles  and  to  represent  to  them  the  nobility  of  senti- 
ment, and  the  magnanimity  of  the  emperor;  Lamai^ 
tine  refused  to  enter  the  service  of  his  country 
under  the  new  regime.  So  far  from  taking  an  in- 
terest in  the  great  events  of  that  period,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  literary  studies,  and  improved  his 
time  by  perambulating  Italy.  The  fall  of  Napoleon 
did  not  affect  him,  for  he  was  no  friend  of  the  first 
revolution,  (whose  last  representative  Napoleon  still 
continued  to  be,  though  he  had  tamed  it ;)  and  when, 
in  1814,  the  elder  line  of  Bourbons  was  restored, 
Lamartine  returned  from  Naples,  and  entered,  the 
service  of  Louis  XVIII.,  as  an  officer  of  the  garde- 
du'corps.  With  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba 
he  left  the  military  service  forever. 

A  contemporary  of  Chateaubriand,  Delavigne  and 
Beranger,  he  now  devoted  himself  to  that  species  of 
lyric  and  romantic  poetry  which  at  first  exasperated 
the  French  critics,  but,  in  a  very  short  time,  won 
for  him  the  European  appellation  of  *'the  French 
Schiller."  His  first  poems,  '*  Meditations  Poetiques," 
which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1820,  were  received  wiih 
ten  times  the  bitter  criticism  that  was  poured  out  on 
Byron  by  the  Scotch  reviewers,  but  with  a  similar 
result ;  in  less  than  two  months  a  second  edition  was 
called  for  and  published.  The  spirit  of  these  poems 
is  that  of  a  deep  but  undefined  religion,  presentiments 
and  fantastic  dreams  of  another  world,  and  the  con- 
secration of  a  noble  and  disinterested  passion  for  the 
beau  ideal  of  his  youth,  "  Elvire,"  separated  from 
him  forever  by  the  chilly  hand  of  death.  In  the  same 
year  Lamartine  became  Secretary  of  the  French 
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Legation  at  Naples,  and  in  1822,  Secretary  of  the 
Legation  in  London — Chateaubriand  being  at  the 
time  minister  plenipotentiary. 

But  the  author  of  the  Genie  du  Christianiam,  ha 
Martyrs^  and  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbona^  "did 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  Lamar- 
tine, whom  he  treated  with  studied  neglect,  and 
afterward  entirely  forgot  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  Chateaubriand,  shortly  before  taking  the 
place  of  Mons.  Decazes  in  London,  had  published 
his  Mimoirea,  lettreaf  et  pieces  autJientiques  tou' 
chant  la  vis  et  la  mort  du  Due  de  Berri^"*  and 
was  then  preparing  to  accompany  the  Duke  of 
Montmorency,  whom,  in  December  1822,  he(ol]owed 
as  minister  of  foreign  afikirs  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona.  It  is  very  possible  that  Chateaubriand,  who 
was  truly  devoted  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons,! m&y  at  that  time  have  discovered  in  Lamar- 
tine little  of  that  political  talent  or  devotion  which 
could  have  recommended  him  to  a  diplomatic  post. 
Chateaubriand  was  a  man  of  positive  convictions  in 
politics  and  religion,  while  Lamartine,  at  that  period, 
though  far  surpassing  Chateaubriand  in  depth  of  feel- 
ing and  imagination,  had  not  yet  acquired  that  objec- 
tiveness  of  thought  and  reflection  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  statesman  or  the  diplomatist. 

After  the  dismission  of  Chateaubriand  from  the 
ministry,  in  July,  1824,  Lamartine  became  Secretary 
to  the  French  Legation  at  Florence.  Here  he  wrote 
"  Le  dernier  chant  du  pilerinage  d'^Harold^^  (the 
Last  Song  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,)  which  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1825.  Some  allusions  to  Italy 
which  occur  in  this  poem,  caused  him  a  duel  with 
Col.  Pepe,  a  relation  of  General  Pepe— who  had  com- 
manded the  Neapolitan  Insurgents — in  which  he  was 
severely  wounded.    In  the  same  year  he  published 

^  Memoirs,  lietters  and  Aathentic  Papers  Touching  the 
Life  and  Death  of  ibe  Dake  de  Berry. 

t  He  followed  them  in  1815  into  exile ;  and  in  1830,  after 
the  Revolution  of  July,  spoke  with  fervor  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  Chateaubriand  refused 
to  plMge  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  left 
in  consequence  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  a  salary  of 
12,000  francs.  From  this  period  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  service  of  the  unfortunate  duchess  and  her  sou. 
Against  the  exclusion  of  the  elder  branch  of  Bourbons  he 
wrote  "  De  la  nouvelle  proporition  nlativ*  au  banissenutU 
de  Charles  X.  et  de  safamUU,"  (On  the  New  Proposition 
in  regard  to  the  Banishment  of  Charles  X.  and  his  Family.) 
and  '^  De  la  reatoration  et  de  la  moiinrehU  elective."  (On 
the  Restoration  and  on  the  Elective  Monarchy,)  and  several 
other  pamphlets,  which,  after  the  apprehension  of  the 
duchess  in  rranee^  caused  his  own  imprisonment. 

Chateaubriand,  m  fact,  was  a  political  writer  as  well  as 
a  poet.  His  "  Genius  of  Christianity,  published  in  1802, 
reconciled  Napoleon  with  the  clergy,  aiul  his  work, 
*'  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons,"  was  by  Lonia  XYlIi. 
himself  pronounced  "  equal  to  au  army." 
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his  "  Chant  du  Saere^*'  (Chant  of  the  Coronation,) 
in  honor  of  Charles  X.,  just  about  the  time  that  his 
oontemporary,  Beranger,  was  preparing  for  publica- 
tion his  "  Chansons  inidittes^^^  containing  the  most 
bitter  sarcasm  on  Charles  X.,  and  for  which  the  great 
Chanaonnier  was  afterward  condemned  to  nine 
month's  imprfsonment,  and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs. 
The  career  of  Lamartine  commences  in  1830,  after 
he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  Academy,  when 
Beranger's  muse  went  to  sleep,  because,  with 
Charles  X.'s  flight  from  France,  he  declared  his 
mission  accomplished.  Delavigne,  in  1829,  pub- 
lished his  Marino  Falieri, 

While  in  London,  Lamartine  married  a  young 
English  lady,  as  handsome  as  apiritudle^  who  had 
eoDceived  a  strong  affection  for  him  through  his 
poems,  which  she  appreciated  far  better  than  his 
compeer,  Chateaubriand,  and  requited  with  the  true 
troubadonr^s  reward.  With  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  Lamartine  left  the  public  service  and 
traveled  through  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Here 
he  lost  his  daughter,  a  calamity  which  so  preyed  on 
his  mind  that  it  would  have  incapacitated  him  for 
farther  intellectual  efforts,  had  be  not  been  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  town 
of  Bergues,  in  the  Department  of  the  North,  returned 
him,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  accepted  the  place,  and  was  subsequently  again 
returned  from  his  native  town,  MAcon,  which  he  re- 
presented at  the  period  of  the  last  Revolution,  which 
has  called  him  to  the  head  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lamartine,  from 
the  commencement  of  his  political  career,  did  not 
take  that  interest  in  public  affairs  which  seriously 
interferred  with  his  poetical  meditations;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  his  muse  which  gave  direction  to 
his  politics.  He  took  a  poetical  view  of  religion, 
politics,  morals,  society,  and  state;  the  Chambers 
were  to  him  but  the  medium  for  the  realization  of 
his  beaux  ideals.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
Lamartine's  beaux  idealsbad  a  distinct  form,  definitive 
outlines,  or  distinguishing  lights  and  shades.  His 
imagination  has  never  been  plastic,  and  his  fancy 
was  far  better  pleased  with  the  magnitude  of  objects 
than  with  the  artistical  arrangement  of  their  details. 
His  conception^  were  grand;  but  he  possessed  little 
power  of  elaboration;  and  this  peculiarity  of  his 
intellect  he  carried  from  literature  into  politics. 

Shortly  after  bis  becoming  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  he  publishes  his  ^*  Harmonies  politiques 
U  religieuses:'*  Between  the  publication  of  these 
"Harmonies,"  and  the  "Poetical  Meditations," 
with  which  he  commenced  his  literary  career,  lies  a 
cycle  of  ten  years;  but  no  perceptible  intellectual 
progress  or  developement.  True,  the  first  effusions 
of  a  poet  are  chiefly  marked  by  intensity  of  feeling 
aoBd  depth  of  sentiment.  (What  a  world  of  emotions 
does  not  pervade  Schiller's  "Robbers,"  or  Goethe's 
"Gdtz  of  Berlichingen,  with  the  iron  hand!")  but 
the  subsequent  productions  must  show  some  advance- 

•  Political  and  Religions  Harmonies.  Paris,  1830.  9  vols. 


ment  toward  objective  reality,  without  "which  it  ii 
impossible  to  individualize  even  genius.  To  owr 
taste,  the  "  Meditations"  are  superior  to  his  "Har- 
monies," in  other  words,  we  prefer  his  prselodiaa 
to  the  concert.  The  one  leaves  us  full  of  expecti- 
tion,  the  other  disappoints  us.  Lamartioe's  rcli- 
gion  is  but  a  sentiment;  his  politics  at  thai  time  were 
but  a  poetical  conception  of  human  society.  His 
religion  never  reached  the  culmination  point  ct  faith ; 
his  politics  were  never  condensed  into  a  system; 
his  liquid  sympathies  for  mankind  never  left  a  pfv- 
cipilate  in  the  form  of  an  absorbing  patriotisR. 
When  his  contemporary,  Beranger,  elecirified  the 
masses  by  his  "i2o»  <rFt;«tof,"  and  "&  SenaUvr," 
(in  1813,)  Lamartine  quietly  mused  in  Naples,  acd 
in  1814  entered  the  body  guard  of  Louis  XVIH.,  when 
Cormenin  resigned  his  place  as  counsellor  of  sme^ 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  Napoleon's  army. 

Lamartine's  political  career  did  not,  at  first,  iate^ 
fere  with  his  literary  occupation,  it  was  merely  ao 
agreeable  pastime— a  respite  from  his  most  ardcm 
and  congenial  labors.  In  1835  appeared  his  "5«r- 
venirSf  impressions^  pensies  et  passages  pendtEst 
nn  voyage  en  Orient,  ^c."*  This  work,  ihoagh 
written  from  personal  observations,  is  any  fhias 
but  a  description  of  travels,  or  a  faithful  delineaiiM 
of  Eastern  scenery  or  character.  It  is  all  poetry, 
without  a  suflicient  substratum  of  reality— a  dream 
of  the  Eastern  world  with  ite  primitive  vigor  and 
sadness;  but  wholly  destitute  of  either  antiquarisB 
research  or  living  pictures.  Lamartine  g-ives  w  a 
picture  of  the  East  by  candle-light— a  high-wrougb! 
picture,  certainly;  but  after  all  nothing  but  canvaiL 
Shortly  after  this  publication,  there  appeared  h» 
"  Joeelyn,  journal  trouve  ehez  nn  eurede  village,^, 
a  sort  of  imitation  oS  the  Vicar  of  WakefieM ;  b« 
with  scarcely  an  attempt  at  a  faithful  delineation  of 
character.  Lamartine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
village  parson,  who  may  be  a  very  ordinary  per- 
sonage; his  priest  is  an  ideal  priest,  who  inculcates 
the  doctrines  of  ideal  Christianity  in  ideal  sermons 
without  a  text.  Lamartine  seems  to  have  an  aversion 
to  all  positive  forms,  and  dislikes  the  dogma  in  re- 
ligion as  much  as  he  did  the  principles  of  the  Dor- 
trinaires.  It  would  fetter  his  genius  or  oblige  it  to 
take  a  definite  direction,  which  would  be  destructive 
to  its  essence. 

As  late  as  in  1838  Lamartine  published  his  "  La 
ehnte  d*un  age.X  This  is  one  of  his  poorest  jwo- 
ductions,  though  exhibiting  vast  powers  of  imagina- 
tion and  productive  genius.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
chaotic  antediluvian  world,  inhabited  by  Titans,  and 
is,  perhaps,  descriptive  of  the  author's  mind,  full  <^ 
majestic  imagery,  but  as  yet  undefined,  vague,  and 
without  an  object  worthy  of  its  efforts.  Lamartine\s 
time  had  not  yet  come,  though  he  required  but  a  few 
years  to  complete  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  hi* 
birth. 
The  year  following,  in  1839,  he  published  his 


*  Sonvcnirs,   Imnrcsnions,  Thoughts  and  Landscaees. 
during  a  Voyage  in  ihe  East.    Paris,  1835. 4  vote 

t  Jocelyn,  a  Joarnal  found  at  the  House  of  a  Villaire  Priess 
Parw,  1836.   a  vols.  *    «"cj»i- 

t  The  PaU  of  an  Angel.    Paris,  1833.  9  vols. 
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**  ReeuMlUwuntM  fo4Hquest**  which  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  his  life. 
Mahomed  was  past  forty  when  he  undertook  to 
establish  a  new  religion,  and  built  upon  it  a  new  and 
powerful  empire ;  Liamartine  was  nearly  fifty  when 
he  leA  the  fantastic  for  the  real ;  and  from  the  in- 
spiration without  an  object,  returned  to  the  only  real 
poetry  in  this  world — the  life  of  man.  Lamartine, 
who  until  that  period  had  been  youthful  in  his  con- 
ceptions, and  wild  and  hizarre  in  his  fancy,  did  not, 
as  Voltaire  said  of  his  countrymen,  pass  ''from 
childhood  to  old  age,"  but  paused  at  a  green  manhood, 
with  a  definite  purpose;  and  the  mighty  powers  of 
his  mind  directed  to  an  object  large  enough  to  afiTord 
it  scope  for  its  most  vigorous  exercise.  His  muse 
was  now  directed  to  the  interests  of  humanity ;  he 
was  what  the  French  call  unpoeU  kumanitairB. 

Thus  far  it  was  proper  for  us  to  follow  the  life  of 
the  poet  to  understand  that  of  the  statesman,  orator, 
and  tribune.  Men  like  Lamartine  must  be  judged 
in  their  totality,  not  by  single  or  detached  acts  of 
their  lives.  Above  all  men  it  is  the  poet  who  is  a 
self-directing  agent,  whose  faculties  receive  their 
principal  impulse  from  within^  and  who  stamps  his 
own  genius  on  every  object  of  his  mental  activity. 
Schiller,  aAer  writing  the  history  of  the  most  re- 
markable period  preceding  the  French  Revolution, 
"  the  thirty  years'  war,"  (for  liberty  of  conscience,) 
and  "the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  from  the 
crown  of  Spain,*'  felt  that  his  energies  were  not  yet 
exhausted  on  the  subject;  but  his  creative  genius 
found  no  theatre  of  action  such  as  was  open  to  La- 
martine in  the  French  Chamber,  in  the  purification 
of  the  ideas  engendered  by  the  Revolution;  and 
he  had  therefore  to  content  himself  with  bringing 
his  poetical  conceptions  on  the  stage.  Instead  of 
becoming  an  aotor  in  the  great  world>drama,  he  gave 
us  his  Wallenstein  and  Don  Carlos;  Lamartine 
gave  us  kimaeif  as  the  best  creation  of  his  poetic 
genius.  The  poet  Lamartine  has  produced  the  states- 
man. This  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  to 
understand  Lamartine's  career  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  or  the  position  he  now  holds  at  the  head  of 
the  provisional  government. 

Lamartine,  as  we  have  above  observed,  entered 
the  French  Chamber  in  1833,  as  a  cosmopolite,  full 
of  love  for  mankind,  fpll  of  noble  ideas  of  human 
destiny,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  degraded 
•oeial  condition  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of 
all  civilized  Europe.  He  knew  and  felt  that  the 
Revolution  which  had  destroyed  the  social  elements 
of  Europe,  or  thrown  them  in  disorder,  had  not  re- 
constructed and  arranged  them;  and  that  the  re- 
organization of  society  on  the  basis  of  humanity  and 
mutual  obligation,  was  still  an  unfinished  problem. 
Lamartine  felt  this ;  but  did  the  French  Chambers,  as 
they  were  then  organized,  ofier  him  a  fair  scope  for 
^  development  of  his  ideas,  or  the  exercise  of  his 
genius?  Certainly  not.  The  French  Chamber  was 
divided  into  two  great  dynastic  interests — ^Ihose  of  the 
younger  and  elder  Bourbons.  The  Republican  party 
(the  extreme  left)  was  small,  and  without  an  ac- 
knowledged leader;  and  the  whole  aaoemUy,  with 


few  individual  exceptions,  had  taken  a  material 
direction.  During  seventeen  years— from  1830  to 
1847— no  organic  principle  of  law  or  politics  was 
agitated  in  the  Chambers,  no  new  ideas  evolved. 
The  whole  national  legislation  seemed  to  be  directed 
toward  material  improvements,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  thing  that  could  elevate  the  soul  or  inspire  the 
masses  with  patriotic  sentiments.  The  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  had  at  first  become  stationary,  then 
reactionary ;  the  mere  enunciation  of  a  general  idea 
inspired  its  members  with  terror,  and  made  the 
centres  (right  and  left)  afraid  of  the  horrors  of  the 
guillotine.  The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
not  a  reign  of  terror,  like  that  of  1793,  but  it  was  a 
reign  of  prospective  terror,  which  it  wished  to  avoid. 
Louis  Philippe  had  no  faith  in  the  people ;  he  treated 
them  as  the  keeper  of  a  menagerie  would  a  tame 
tiger— he  knew  its  strength,  and  he  feared  its  vindio* 
tiveness.  To  disarm  it,  and  to  change  its  ferocious 
nature,  he  checked  the  progress  of  political  ideas, 
instead  of  combating  them  with  the  weapons  of 
reason,  and  banished  from  his  counsel  those  who 
alone  could  have  served  as  mediators  between  the 
throne  and  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  The  French 
people  seemed  stapified  at  the  eontre-eoups  to  aU 
their  hopes  and  aspirations.  Even  the  more  mode- 
rate complained;  but  their  complaints  were  hushed 
by  the  inunediate  prospect  of  an  improved  material 
condition.  All  France  seemed  to  have  become 
industrious,  manufacturing,  mercantile,  speculating. 
The  thirst  for  wealth  had  succeeded  to  the  ambition 
of  the  Republicans,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  the  love  of  distinction  of  the  old  monarchists. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  no  longer  represented  the 
French  people— its  love,  its  hatred,  its  devotion— 
the  elasticity  of  its  mind,  its  facility  of  emotion,  its 
capacity  to  sacrifice  itself  for  a  great  idea.  The 
Deputies  had  become  stock-jobbers,  partners  in  large 
enterprises  of  internal  improvements,  and  timiMy 
conservative,  as  are  always  the  representatives  of 
mere  property.  The  Chamber,  instead  of  repre- 
senting the  essence  of  the  nation,  represented  merely 
the  moneyed  classes  of  society. 

Such  was  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  which  La- 
martine was  chosen  by  an  electoral  college,  devoted 
to  the  Dynastic  opposition.  He  entered  it  in  1833, 
not  a  technical  politician  or  orator  as  Odillon  Barrot, 
not  as  a  skillful  tactitioner  like  Thiers,  not  as  a  man 
with  one  idea  as  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  not  as  the 
funeral  orator  of  departed  grandeur  like  Berryer,  not 
as  the  embodiment  of  a  legal  abstraction  like  Dupin, 
or  a  man  of  the  devouring  ambition  and  skill  in  de- 
bate of  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot :  Lamar- 
tine was  simply  a  humanitmre.  Goaded  by  the 
sarcasm  of  Gormenin,  he  declared  that  he  belonged  to 
no  party,  that  he  sought  for  no  parliamentary  con- 
quest—that he  wished  to  triumph  through  the  force  of 
ideas,  and  through  no  power  of  persuasion.  He  was 
the  very  counterpart  of  Thiers,  the  most  sterile 
orator  and  statesman  of  France.  Lamartine  had 
studied  the  French  Revolution,  he  saw  the  anarchical 
condition  of  society,  and  the  ineffectual  attempt  to 
compress  instead  of  organizmg   it;   and  he   con- 
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ceiled  the  noble  idea  of  collecting  the  scattered 
fragments,  and  uniting  them  into  a  harmonious 
edifice.  While  the  extreme  leA  were  employed  in 
removing  the  pressure  from  above,  Lamartine  was 
quietly  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
structure,  and  called  himself  un  dimocrate  eon- 
servateur.*  He  spoke  successfully  and  with  great 
force  against  the  political  monopoly  of  real  property, 
against  the  prohibitive  system  of  trade,  against 
slavery,  and  the  punishment  of  death.f  His  speeches 
made  him  at  once  a  popular  character ;  he  did  not 
address  himself  to  the  Chamber,  he  spoke  to  the 
French  people,  in  language  that  sunk  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  the  masses,  without  producing  a  striking 
efiect  in  the  Legislature.  At  that  time  already  had 
the  king  singled  him  out  from  the  rest  of  the  oppo- 
sition. He  wished  to  secure  his  talents  for  his 
dynasty;  but  Lamartine  was  not  in  search  of  a 
portefeuilUi  and  escaped  without  effort  from  the 
temptation. 

In  November,  1837,  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Chamber  from  Bergues  and  Macon,  his  native  town. 
He  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  took  his  seat 
as  a  member  for  xhAX  place.  He  supported  the  Mole 
ministry,  not  because  he  had  become  converted  to 
the  new  dynasty,  but  because  he  despised  the  Doe- 
irifunreSi  who,  by  their  union  with  the  Liberals, 
brought  in  the  new  9ouIt  ministry.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  purity  of  motives,  he  also  wanted  proper 
means  to  attain  a  laudable  object.  In  the  Oriental 
question,  which  was  agitated  under  Soult,  Lamar- 
tine was  not  felt.  His  opposition  was  too  vague  and 
undefined :  instead  of  pointing  to  the  interests  of 
France,  he  pointed  to  the  duties  of  humanity  of  a 
great  nation;  he  read  Milton  in  a  counting-room, 
and  a  commercial  Maelaurin  asked  him  "what 
does  it  prove?" 

In  1841  his  talent  as  an  orator  (he  was  never  dis- 
tinguished as  a  debater)  was  afforded  ample  scope 
by  Thiers'  project  to  fortify  the  capital.  He  opposed 
it  vehemently,  but  without  effect.  In  the  boisterous 
session  of  1842  he  acted  the  part  of  a  moderator ;  but 
still  so  far  seconded  the  views  of  Thiers  as  to  con- 
sider the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  the  proper  and 
legitimate  boundary  of  France  against  Germany. 
This  debate,  it  is  well  known,  produced  a  perfect 
storm  of  popular  passions  in  Germany.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  whole  shores  of  the  Rhine  were  bristling 
with  bayonets;  the  peasantry  in  the  Black  Forest 
began  to  clean  and  polish  their  rusty  muskets,  buried 
since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  princes  perceiv- 
ing that  the  spirit  of  nationality  was  stronger  than 
that  of  freedom,  encouraged  this  popular  declaration 
against  French  tsurpation.  Nicolas  Becker,  a 
modest  German,  without  pretension  or  poetic  genim, 
but  inspired  by  an  honest  love  of  country  and  national 
glory,  then  composed  a  war-song,  commencing  thus : 

No,  never  shall  ihey  have  it, 
Tbe  free,  the  German  Rhine ; 

*  A  connerrative  Democrat. 

t  He  had  already,  in  1890,  pablished  a  pamphlel,  Conirt 
ta  fmne  da  mart  au  ynupU  du  19  Oetcbn,  1830.  (Aigaiiuit 
the  Punifhineat  of  Deaih  to  Uie  People  of  the  Idifi  Oc- 
tober, 1630.) 


which  was  soon  in  every  man's  mouth,  and  b^a^ 
set  to  music,  became  for  a  short  period  tbe  Genoas 
Marseillaise.  Lamartine  answered  t]|e  German  witL 
the  MarseiUaist  da  pedx^  (the  Marseillaise  of  peace.; 
which  produced  a  deep  impression ;  and  the  fall  <tf 
the  Thiers'  ministry  soon  calmed  the  warlike  spirit 
throughout  Europe. 

On  the  question  of  the  Regency,  Lamartine  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  the  Docheaa  of  OrleaB5  sa 
Regent,  should  Louis  Philippe  die  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  it  is  our  firm  bdief 
that  he  would  have  accepted  that  Regencsy  even  ia 
February  last,  if  the  king  had' abdicated  a  day  sooner. 
Lamartine  never  avowed  himself  a  Repablican ;  bm 
was  left  no  alternative  but  to  eclipse  himself  forever, 
or  become  its  champion. 

Tbe  star  of  Lamartine's  political  destiny  rose  ia 
the  session  of  1843,  when,  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
reactionary  policy  of  Gnixot,  be  eoneerv«l  the  prac- 
tical idea  of  uniting  all  the  elements  of  <^ppasitk>a,  d 
whatever  shade  and  color,  against  the  ^orernmeat 
But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  movement  in  the 
Chamber,  which  produced  the  coalition  of  the  Dy- 
nastic right  with  the  Democratic  left,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment completely  paralysed  the  administration  of 
Guisot :  he  carried  his  new  doctrine  right  before  the 
people,  as  the  legitimate  source  of  the  Chamber, 
and  thus  became  the  first  political  agitator  of  France 
since  tbe  restoration,  in  the  legitimate,  legal,  Engtisi 
sense  of  tbe  word.  Finding  that  the  press  was  mnz- 
sled,  or  subsidised  and  bought,  he  moved  his  coon-* 
trymen  through  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  He 
appealed  from  the  Chamber  to  the  sense  and  the  vir^ 
tne  of  the  people.  In  September,  1843,  he  first  ad- 
dressed the  electors  of  Micon  on  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tending the  franchise,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  greaier 
representation  of  the  French  people— generous,  mag- 
nanimous, bold  and  devoted  to  their  ooontry.  In- 
stead of  fruitlessly  endeavoring  to  reform  the  gov- 
ernment, he  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  reforming 
the  Chamber. 

In  the  month  of  October,  of  the  same  year — so 
mpidly  did  his  new  political  genius  develop  itself— 
he  published  a  regular  programme  for  the  opposition ; 
a  thing  which  Thiers,  up  to  that  moment,  bad  stu- 
diously avoided,  not  to  break  entirely  with  the  king, 
and  to  render  himself  still  '*  possible"  as  a  minisier 
of  the  crown.  Lamartine  knew  no  such  selfish  con- 
sideration, which  has  destroyed  Thiers  ss  a  man  of 
the  people,  and  declared  himself  entirely  indepead* 
ent  of  the  throne  of  July.  He  advocated  optniy  tk» 
abolition  of  industrial  fmdaliMH,  and  tka  founda- 
tion of  a  now  dontoeratie  sodotf  undor  a  eonstttu- 
tional  throno. 

Thus,  then,  had  Lamartine  separated  himself  not 
only  from  the  king  and  his  ministers,  but  also  from 
the  ancient  noblessa  and  the  hourgtoitio^  witboitt  I 
approaching  or  identifying  himself  with  the  Republi- 
can left  wing  of  the  Chamber.  He  stood  alone,  ad- 
mired for  his  genius,  his  irreproachable  rectitode, 
his  devoted  patriotism,  but  considered  rather  as  a 
poetical  abstraction,  an  impracticable  Utopist;  and 
yet  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  Chamber  who  bad 
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devised  a  practical  means  of  rogeaeratijig  the  people 
and  the  government.  Lamartine  was  now  considered 
a  parliamentary  oddity  rather  than  the  leader  of  a 
faction,  or  the  representative  of  a  political  principle; 
but  he  was  indeed  far  in  advance  of  the  miserable 
routine  of  his  colleagues.  He  personated,  indeed, 
no  principle  represented  in  the  Chamber,  but  he  was 
already  the  Tribune  of  the  unrepresented  masses! 
The  people  had  declared  the  government  a  fraud — the 
Chamber  an  embodied  falsehood.  At  last  Marrast, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  National,  (now  a  member  of 
the  provisional  government,)  pronounced  it  in  his 
paper  that  the  French  people  had  no  representation, 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  oppose  the  govern- 
ment iu  the  legislature:  "  La  Chamire,"  said  Mar- 
rast,  "  »'  Mt  qu?  un  meuMn^e.^** 

Lamartine  had  thus,  all  at  once,  as  if  by  a  coup- 
de-main f  become  "a  popular  greatness.**  He  was 
the  man  of  the  people,  without  having  courted  popu- 
larity—that stimulus  (as  he  himself  called  it)  to  so 
many  noble  acta  and  crimes,  as  the  object  of  its 
caresses  remains  its  conscions  master  or  its  pander- 
ing slave.  Lamartine  grew  rapidly  in  public  estima- 
tion, because  he  was  a  new  man.  All  the  great 
characters  of  the  Chamber,  beginning  with  Casimir 
Ferrier,  had,  in  contact  with  Louis  Philippe,  become 
either  eclipsed  or  tarnished,  Lamartine  avoided  the 
court,  bat  openly  and  frankly  confessed  that  he  be- 
longed to  no  party.  He  had  boldly  avowed  his  de- 
termination to  oppose  the  government  of  Louis 
Vhili|)pe,  not  merely  this  or  that  particular  direction, 
which  it  took  in  regard  to  its  internal  and  external 
relations;  but  in  its  whole  general  tendency.  He 
was  neither  the  friend  nor  the  enemy  of  a  par- 
ticular combination  for  the  ministry,  and  had,  during 
a  short  period,  given  his  support  to  Count  Mole,  not 
becao^^e  he  was  satisfied  with  his  administration,  but 
because  he  thought  the  opposition  and  its  objects  less 
virtuous  than  the  minister.  In  this  independent  po- 
sition, supported  by  an  ample  private  fortune,  (in- 
herited, as  we  before  observed,  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  and  the  returns  of  his  literary  activity,)  La- 
martine became  an  important  element  of  parlia- 
mentary combination,  from  the  weight  of  his  per- 
tonal  influence,  while  at  the  same  time  his  ''  uto- 
pies,"  as  they  were  termed  by  the  tactiiioners  of 
Alphonse  Thiers,  gave  but  little  umbrage  to  the  am- 
bition of  his  rivals.  He  alone  enjoyed  some  credit 
with  the  masses,  though  his  social  position  ranked 
with  the  first  in  the  country,  while, from  the  peculiar 
bend  of  his  mind,  and  the  idealization  of  his  principles, 
he  was  deemed  the  most  harmless  a.«pirant  to  political 
power.  The  practical  genius  of  the  opposition, 
everlastingly  occupied  with  unintellectual  details  of 
a  venal  class-legislature,  saw  in  Lamartine  a  useful 
co-operator :  they  never  dreamt  that  the  day  would 
come  when  they  would  be  obliged  to  serve  under 
him. 

And,  in  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  without  the 

RcN'olution  of  February,  Lamartine  must  have  been 

condemned  to  a    comparative  political   inactivity. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  friencU,  personally  de- 

#  The  Cnumber  in  but  a  lio. 
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voted  to  him,  be  had  no  party  in  the  Chamber.  The 
career  which  he  had  entered,  as  the  people's  Tri- 
bune, placed  him,  in  a  measure,  in  oypoaition  to  all 
existing  parties ;  but  it  was  even  this  singular  posi- 
tion of  parliamentary  impotence,  which  confirmed 
and  strengthened  his  reputation  as  an  honest  man,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  notoriously  corrupt  legislature. 
His  eloquence  in  the  Chamber  had  no  particular  di- 
rection ;  but  it  was  the  sword  of  justice,  and  was, 
as  such,  dreaded  by  all  parties.  As  a  statesman  his 
views  were  tempered  by  humanity,  and  so  little 
specific  as  to  be  idmost  anti-national.  In  his  views 
as  regards  the  foreign  policy  of  France  he  was  alike 
opposed  to  Guizot  and  Thiers;  and,  perhaps,  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  people.  He  wished  the 
external  policy  of  France  governed  by  a  general 
principle,  as  the  internal  politics  of  the  country,  and 
admitted  openly  the  solidarity  of  interests  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Europe.  He  thus  created  for  himself 
allies  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Spain;  but  he  lacked 
powerful  supporters  at  home ;  and  became  the  most 
impracticable  man  to  carry  out  the  aggressive  views 
of  the  fallen  Dynasty.  Thiers  never  considered  him 
a  rival;  for  he  considered  him  incapable  of  ever  be- 
coming the  exponent  of  a  leading  popular  passion : 
neither  the  present  nor  the  future  seemed  to  present 
a  chance  for  Lamartine*s  accession  to  power.  V 
homms  positive ^  as  Thiers  was  pleased  to  call  him- 
self at  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber,  almost  commise- 
rated the  poet  statesman  and  orator. 

Lamartine  never  afiected,  in  his  manner  or  in  his 
mode  of  living,  that  "republican  simplicity**  which 
is  so  often  nothing  but  the  frontispiece  of  dema- 
goguism.  He  de:*pised  to  flatter  the  people,  for  whom 
he  cherished  a  generous  sentiment,  by  vulgar  appeal 
to  their  ignoble  prejudices.  lie  gratified  his  tastes 
where  they  did  not  come  in  conflict  with  morality  or 
justice,  and  thus  preserved  his  individuality  and  his 
friends,  in  the  midst  of  the  swelling  tide  of  popular 
commotion  and  conflicting  opinions.  Guizot  aflected 
in  his  dehors  that  severity  and  simplicity  of  style, 
which  won  for  him  the  soubriquet  of  "  the  Puritan  ;'* 
bestowed  by  the  sarcasm  of  the  Parisians,  to  punish 
his  egotism,  his  craving  ambition  and  his  love  of 
power.  While  Guizot  was  penetrating  the  mysteries 
of  European  diplomacy,  under  the  guidance  of  Prin- 
cess Lieven,  Lamartine's  hotel,  in  the  Rue  de  lUni" 
versiti  was  the  reunion  of  science,  literature,  wit, 
elegance  and  grace.  His  country-seat  near  Paris  was 
as  elegantly  furnibhed  and  artistically  arranged  as 
his  palace  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  and  his 
weekly  receptions  in  Paris  were  as  brilliant  as  they 
were  attractive  by  the  intelligence  of  those  who  had 
the  honor  to  frequent  them.  The  elite  of  the  old 
nobility,  the  descendants  of  the  notabilities  of  the 
Empire,  the  historical  remnants  of  the  Gironde  and  the 
Jacobins,  the  versatility  of  French  genius  in  every 
department,  and  distinguished  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  were  his  guests ;  excluded  were 
only  the  men  of  mere  accidental  position — the  mob 
in  polititics,  literature  and  the  arts. 

But  the  time  for  Lamartine  had  not  yet  come, 
though  the  demoralization  of  the  government,  and  ihft 
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sordid  impulses  given  by  it  to  the  national  legislature 
were  fast  preparing  that  anarchy  of  passions  which 
no  government  has  the  power  to  render  imiform, 
though  it  may  compress  it.  The  ministry  in  the 
session  of  1845  was  defeated  by  the  coalition ;  but 
the  defection  of  Elmil  de  Girardin  saved  it  once  more 
from  destruction.  Meanwhile  Duchfttel,  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  had  fouod  means,  by  a  gigantic 
system  of  internal  improvement,  (by  a  large  number 
of  concessions  for  new  rail-ways  and  canals,)  to  pb- 
tain  from  the  same  Chamber  a  ministerial  majority, 
which  toward  the  close  of  the  session  amounted  to 
nearly  eighty  members.  Under  such  auspices  the 
new  elections  were  ushered  in,  and  the  result  was 
an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  administration. 
The  government  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  the  Cham- 
bers, but  its  popular  ascendancy  had  sunk  to  zero. 
The  opposition  from  being  parliamentary  had  become 
organic.  The  opposition,  seeing  all  hopes  of  success 
vanish  in  the  Chambers,  now  embraced  Lamartine*8 
plan  of  agitating  the  people.  They  must  either 
fall  into  perfect  insignificance  or  dare  to  attack  the 
very  basis  of  the  government.  The  party  of  Thiers 
and  Odillon  Barrot  Joined  the  movement,  and  by  that 
means  gave  it  a  practical  direction ;  while  Liamar- 
tine,  Marrast,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Ledru  Rollin  were 
operating  on  the  masses,  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot 
indoctrinated  the  National  Guards.  While  Thiers 
was  willing  to  stake  his  life  to  dethrone  Guizot,  the 
confederates  of  Lamartine  aimed  at  an  organic 
change  of  the  constitution 

Was  Liamartine  a  conspirator?  may  here  be  asked. 
We  answer  most  readily,  no !  Lamartine  is  what 
himself  says  of  Robespierre,  "a  man  of  general 
ideas;"  but  not  a  man  of  a  positive  system;  and 
hence,  incapable  of  devising  a  plan  for  attaining  a 
specific  political  object.  Ilis  opposition  to  Louis 
Philippe's  government  was  general ;  but  it  rested  on 
a  noble  basis,  and  was  free  from  individual  passions. 
He  may  have  been  willing  to  batter  it,  but  he  did 
not  intend  its  demolition.  The  Republic  of  France 
was  proclaimed  in  the  streets,  partly  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  cowardice.  Lamartine  accepted 
its  first  office,  because  he  had  to  choose  between  it 
and  anarchy,  and  he  has  thus  far  nobly  discharged  his 
trust.  If  he  is  not  a  statesman  of  consummate 
ability,  who  would  devise  means  of  extricating  his 
country  from  a  difficult  and  perilous  situation,  he 
will  not  easily  plunge  it  into  danger ;  if  he  be  not 
versed  in  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  his  straight  for- 
ward course  commands  their  respect,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  people.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  Europe  to  give  birth  to  new  ideas — the  old  Revo- 
lution has  done  that  sufiiciently— but  the  period  has 
arrived  for  elaborating  them,  with  a  view  to  a  new 
and  lasting  organization  of  society.  The  present 
revolution  in  Europe  need  not  forcibly  overthrow 
any  established  political  creed ;  for  there  is  no  esta- 
blished political  conviction  in  Europe.  The  people 
'  have  arrived  at  a  period  of  universal  political  scepti- 
cism, which,  like  scepticism  in  religion,  always  pre- 
pares the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  of  a  new 
faith.  The  great  work  of  the  revolution  is  done,  if  the 


people  will  but  seize  and  perpetuate  itscomeqaence^. 
Such,  at  least,  are  the  views  of  Lamartine,  and  wxs. 
him  of  a  majority  of  European  writers,  as  expreaed 
in  the  literature  of  the  day. 

The  history  of  the  Girondists  contmios  Ltexai- 
tine's  political  faith.  It  is  not  witlioot  ite  poeiry 
and  its  Utopian  visions;  but  it  is  full  of  thoaek 
and  valuable  reflections,  and  breathes  tlmragfaoit 
the  loftiest  and  most  noble  sentiments.  Laoer- 
tine,  in  that  history,  becomes  the  pcmcqgynst  a&i 
the  censor  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  vie- 
dicates  with  a  powerful  hand  the  idees  whicfc  :: 
evolved;  while  he  castigates,  and  depicts  with  poeu 
melancholy  its  mournful  errors  and  its  tragic  chanc- 
ter.  He  makes  Vergniaud,  the  chief  of  the  GiroodiaSs. 
say  before  his  execution — **  In  grafting  the  tree,  aj 
friend,  we  have  killed  it  It  was  too  old.  Robes- 
pierrie  cuts  it.  Will  he  be  more  successful  than  our- 
selves? No.  This  soil  is  too  unsteady  to  nourts^ 
the  roots  of  civil  liberty;  this  people  is  too  chikM 
to  handle  its  laws  without  wounding  itself.  It  wii! 
come  back  to  its  kings  as  children  come  bock  to  their 
rattle.  We  made  a  mistake  in  our  births,  in  be'tm 
bom  and  dying  for  the  liberty  of  the  world.  We 
imagined  that  we  were  in  Rome,  and  we  were  ii 
Paris.  But  revolutions  are  like  those  crises  whirh. 
in  a  single,  night  turn  men's  hair  gray,  lliey  ripea 
the  people  fast  The  blood  in  our  veins  is  wann 
enough  to  fecundate  the  soil  of  the  Repubyc.  Let 
us  not  take  with  us  the  future,  and  let  us  beqneaili  fu 
the  people  our  hope  in  return  for  the  death  whidi  it 
gives  us."* 

It  is  impossible  that  Lamartine  should  not  have  (dt 
as  a  poet  what  he  expressed  as  a  historian,  and  hs 
character  is  too  sincere  to  prevent  him  from  aiiisg 
out  his  conviction.  In  describing  the  death  of  (be 
founders  of  the  first  French  Republic,  Lamartine  ea- 
ploys  the  whole  pathos  of  his  poetic  inspiration. 

"They  (the  Girondists)  possessed  three  virtnes 
which  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  atone  for  many  faoli^. 
They  worshiped  liberty;  they  founded  the  Republic 
— this  precautions  truth  of  future  governments;— at 
last,  they  died,  because  they  refused  blood  to  ihe 
people.  'Their  time  has  condemned  them  to  death, 
the  future  has  judged  them  to  glory  and  pardoa. 
They  died  because  they  did  not  allow  Liberty  to  soil 
itself,  and  posterity  will  yet  engrave  on  their  menMirr 
the  inscription  which  Vergniaud,  their  oracle,  has, 
with  his  own  hand,  engraved  on  the  wall  of  his  dun- 
geon: 'Rather  death  than  crime!'  ^Potius  mori 
quamfoedari ."  " 

Lamartine  is  visibly  inclined  in  favor  of  the  Giroe> 
dists— the  founders  of  the  Republic;  but  his  sense  ai 
justice  does  not  permit  him  to  condemn  the  Jacobins 
without  vindicating  their  memory  from  that  crnshinf 
judgment  which  their  cotemporaries  pronounced 
upon  them.  He  thus  describes,  in  a  few  masterif 
strokes,  the  character  of  Robespierre: 

*'  Robespierre's  refusal  of  the  supreme  power  was 

#  This  and  the  following  versions  of  Lamartine  mn  oar 
own;  for  we  have  not  as  yel  had  time  to  look  into  lYf 
published  trenslHtion  We  mention  this  to  prevrnt  oar 
own  misuUces,  if  we  should  have  committed  uny^  from  be- 
ing duuged  to  the  American  trunslaiur  of  the  work. 
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e  io  the  motives  which  he  alleged.  But  there 
other  motives  which  caused  him  to  reject  the 
■overmnent.   These  motives  he  did  not  yet 

The  fact  is  thst  he  had  arrived  at  the  end  of 
)u^ht<i,  sod  that  himseli  did  not  know  what 
iTBS  best  suited  to  revolutionary  institutions. 
I  man  of  ideas  than  of  action,  Bx>bespierre  had 
liment  of  the  Revolution  rather  than  the  politi- 
aula.  The  soul  of  the  institutions  of  the  future 
his  dreams,  but  he  lacked  the  mechanism  of  a 

government.  His  theories,  all  taken  from 
irere  brilliant  and  vague  aa  perspectives,  and 
as  I  he  far  distance.  He  contemplated  them 
e  was  daizled  by  them ;  but  he  hever  touched 
th  the  Una  and  precise  hand  of  practice.  He 
lat  Liberty  herself  requirea  the  protection  of 
power,  and  that  this  power  must  have  a  head 
ive,  and  hands  to  execute.  He  believed  that 
}&  Liberty,  Equality,  Disinterestedness,  De- 
irtoe,  incessantly  repealed,  were  themselves 
meat.  He  took  philosophy  for  politics,  and 
fldi^oant  at  his  false  calculations.  He  attri- 
itinually  his  deceptions  to  the  conspiracies 
:rats  and  demagogues.  He  thought  that  in 
biog  from  society  the  aristocrats  and  dema- 
e  would  be  able  to  suppress  the  vices  of 
,  and  the  obstacles  to  the  work  of  liberal  in- 
Ilis  notion  of  the  people  was  an  illusion, 
ity.  He  became  irritated  to  find  the  people 
reak,  so  cowardly,  so  cruel,  so  ignorant,  so 
e,  so  unworthy  the  rank  which  nature  has 
hem.  He  became  irritated  and  soured,  and 
I  the  scaffold  to  extricate  him  from  his  diffi- 
^'hen,  indignant  at  the  excesses  of  the  scaf- 
(omed  to  words  of  jastice  and  humanity, 
e  more  he  seised  upon  the  sttiffold,  in- 
ue  and  suscitated  death.  Floating  some- 
louds,  sometimes  in  human  gore,  he  de- 
mankind  and  became  frightened  at  him- 
thj  and  nothing  bm  death!*  he  cried,  in 
m  -wilh  his  intimate  friends,  *  and  the  vil- 
e  it  upon  me.  What  memory  shall  I  leave 
f  thisgroes  on?  Life  is  a  burthen  tome  !**' 
f9  Lamartine,  the  truth  became  manifest. 
pierre)  exclaimed,  with  a  gesture  of 
^Of  I  vfos  not  mad$  to  govern^  I  was 
'ihat  the  enemies  of  the  fSopU .'" 
tlitatioRS  on  the  character  of  Robespierre, 
eotly  that  Lamartine,  though  he  may  not 
!  falren  a  positive  direction  in  politics, 
,  from   his  vague  poetical  conceptions, 

a  sound  state  of  political  criticism,  the 
-ecuraor  of  sound  theories.  His  views 
It  ion  of  the  royal  family  are  severe  but 

French  nation  a  right  to  judge  Louis  XVI. 
ribunal?"  demands  Lamartine.    <*No! 

judge  ought  to  be  impartial  and  dis- 
nd  the  nation  was  neither  the  one  nor 
3  this  terrible  but  inevitable  combat,  in 
r  the  naxne  of  revolution,  royalty  and 

engaged  for  emancipting  or  enslaving 
..ouia  XVL  peraoniiied  the  throne,  the 


nation  personified  liberty.  This  was  not  their  fault, 
it  was  their  nature.  All  attempts  at  a  mutual  under- 
standing were  in  vain.  Their  natures  warred  against 
each  other  in  spite  of  their  inclination  toward  peace, 
iietween  these  two  adversaries,  the  king  and  the 
people,  of  whom  the  one,  by  instinct,  was  prompted 
to  retain,  the  other  to  wrest  from  its  antagonist  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  there  was  no  tribunal  but 
combat,  no  judge  but  victory.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  was  not  above  the  parties  a  moral  of 
the  case,  and  acts  which  judge  even  victory  itself. 
This  justice  never  perishes  in  the  eclipse  of  the 
law,  and  the  ruin  of  empires ;  but  it  has  no  tribunal 
before  which  it  can  legally  summon  the  accused ; 
it  is  the  justice  of  state,  the  justice  which  has  neither 
regularly  appointed  judges,  nor  written  laws,  but 
which  pronounces  its  sentences  in  men's  consciences, 
and  whose  code  is  equity." 

**  Louis  XVL  could  not  be  judged  in  politics  or 
equity,  but  by  a  process  of  state.  Had  the  nation  a 
right  to  judge  him  thus?  As  well  might  we  demand 
whether  she  had  a  rig^t  to  fight  and  conquer,  in 
other  words,  as  well  might  we  ask  whether  des- 
potism is  inviolable — whether  liberty  is  a  revolt— 
whether  there  is  no  justice  here  below  but  for  kings 
— ^whether  there  is,  for  the  people,  no  other  right 
than  to  serve  and  obey?  The  mere  doubt  is  aa  act 
of  impiety  toward  the  people." 

So  far  the  political  philosophy  of  Lamartine,  the 
legal  argument  against  the  king,  strikes  us  as  leas 
logical  and  just.  We  may  agree  with  him  in  prin- 
ciple, but  we  cannot  assent  to  the  abstract  justice  of 
his  conclusions. 

'*  The  nation,"  says  the  head  of  the  present  pro- 
visional government  of  France,  "  possessing  within 
itself  the  inalienable  sovereignty  which  rests  in 
reason,  in  the  right  and  the  will  of  each  citisen,  the 
aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the  people,  possesses 
certainly  the  faculty  of  modifying  the  exterior  form 
of  its  sovereignty,  to  level  its  aristocracy,  to  dis- 
possess its  church  of  its  property,  to  lower  or  even 
to  suppress  the  throne,  and  to  govern  themselves 
through  their  proper  magistrates.  But  as  the  nation 
had  a  right  to  combat  and  emancipate  itself,  she  also 
had  a  right  to  watch  over  and  consolidate  the  fruits 
of  its  victories.  If,  then,  Louis  XVI.,  a  king  too  re- 
cently dispossessed  of  sovereign  power — a  king  in 
whose  eyes  all  restitution  of  power  to  the  people 
was  tantamount  to  a  forfeiture— a  king  ill  satisfied 
wilh  what  little  of  government  remained  in  his 
hands,  aspiring  to  reconquer  the  part  he  had  lost- 
torn  in  one  direct  ion  by  a  usurping  assembly,  and  in 
another  by  a  restless  queen  or  humble  nobility,  and 
a  clergy  which  made  Heaven  to  intervene  in  his 
cause,  by  implacable  emigrants,  by  his  brothers 
running  all  over  Europe  to  dnmi  up  enemies  to  the 
Revolution;  if,  in  one  word,  Louis  XVI.,  xino, 
appeared  to  the  nation  a  living  conspiracy  against 
her  liberty ;  if  the  nation  suspected  him  of  regretting 
in  his  soul  too  much  the  loss  of  supreme  power— of 
causing  the  new  constitution  to  stumble,  in  order  to 
profit  by  its  fall — of  conducting  liberty  into  snares 
to  rejoice  in  anarchy— of  disarming  the  country  be- 
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cause  he  secretly  wuhed  it  to  be  defealecl— -then  the 
natioa  had  aright  to  make  him  descend  from  the 
throne,  and  to  call  him  to  her  bar,  and  to  depose 
him  in  the  name  of  her  own  dictatorship,  and  for 
her  own  safely.  If  the  nation  had  not  possessed  this 
right,  the  right  to  betray  the  people  with  impunity, 
would,  in  the  new  constitution,  have  been  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.'* 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  revolutionary 
reasoning;  but  it  is  rather  a  definition  of  Democracy, 
as  Lamartine  understands  it,  than  a  constitutional 
argument  in  favor  of  the  decapitation  of  ^^Jjouis 
Capet,"  Lamartine  is,  indeed,  a  **  Conservative 
Democrat,"  that  is,  ready  to  immolate  the  king  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  people ;  but  he  does  not 
distinguish  in  his  mind  a  justifiable  act  from  a 
righteous  one.  But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  French 
mind  to  identify  itself  so  completely  with  the  object 
of  its  reflection,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  French- 
man to  be  impartial,  or  as  they  will  have  it,  not  to 
be  an  enthusiast.  The  French  are  partisans  even 
in  science;  the  Academy  itself  has  its  factions. 

We  have  thus  quoted  the  most  important  political 
opinions  expressed  in  his  "Girondists,"  because 
these  are  his  latest  political  convictions,  and  he  has 
subscribed  to  them  his  name.  We  look  upon  this 
his  last  work,  as  a  public  confession  of  his  faith 
— as  a  declaration  of  the  principles  which  will  guide 
him  in  the  administration  of  the  new  government. 
Lamartine  has  been  indoctrinated  with  the  spirit 
of  revolution ;  but  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  his  youth  or 
early  manhood.  Liberty  in  his  hands'beoomes  some- 
thing poetical — perhaps  a  lyric  poem— but  we  re- 
spectfully doubt  his  capacity  to  give  her  a  prac- 
tical organization,  and  a  real  existence.  High 
moral  precepts  and  sublime  theories  may  momen- 
tarily elevate  a  people  to  the  height  of  a  noble 
devotion;  but  laws  and  institutions  are  made  for 
ordinary  men,  and  must  be  adapted  to  their  circum- 
sunces.  Herein  consists  the  specific  talent  oi  the 
statesman,  and  his  capacity  to  govern.  Government 
is  not  an  ideal  abstraction — a  blessing  showered  from 
a  given  height  on  the  abiding  masses,  or  a  scourge 
applied  to  mortify  their  passions;  it  is  something 
natural  and  spontaneous,  originating  in  and  coeval 
with  the  people,  and  must  be  adapted  to  their  situa- 
tion, their  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  and  to 
their  national  peculiarities.  It  consists  of  details  as 
well  as  of  general  forms,  and  requires  kibor  and 
industry  as  well  as  genius.  The  majority  of  the 
people  must  not  only  yield  the  laws  a  ready  sulv 
mission,  but  they  must  find,  or  at  least  believe,  it 
their  interest  to  do  so,  or  the  government  becomes 
coercion.  The  great  problem  of  Europe  is  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  of  labor,  not  to  invent  them,  for 
without  this  question  being  practically  settled  in 
some  feasible  manner,  all  fine  spun  theories  will  not 
suffice  to  preserve  the  government. 

Lamartine  closes  his  hii^tory  of  the  Girondists  with 
the  following  sublime  though  mystic  reflection: 
"A  nation  ought,  no  doubt,  to  weep  her  dead, 
and  not  to  console  itself  in  regard  to  a  single  life 
that  has  been  imjuatly  and  odiously  sacrificed;  but 


it  ought  not  to  rogret  its  blood  when  it  was  shed  to 
reveal  eternal  truths.  God  has  put  this  price  on  ihi 
germination  and  maturation  of  all  His  de»igns  is 
regard  to  man.  Ideas  vegetate  in  liuman  bloo^ 
revolutions  descend  from  the  scaflold.  All  religiosi 
become  divine  through  martyrdom.  Let  u»,  thes, 
pardon  each  other,  sons  of  combatants  and  victias. 
Let  us  become  reconciled  over  their  graves  to  labe 
up  the  work  which  they  have  left  undooe.  Criae 
has  lost  every  thing  in  inuodocing  itself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  republic.  To  do  battle  is  not  to  imatf^ 
late.  Let  us  take  away  the  crime  from  the  caui«  d 
the  people,  as  a  weapon  which  has  pierced  ihsii 
hands  and  changed  liberty  into  despotism.  Let  a 
not  seek  to  justify  the  scaflbld  with  the  cause  of  oe 
country,  and  proscriptions  by  the  cause  of  libertj. 
Let  us  not  pardon  the  spirit  of  our  age  by  the  »opiuan 
of  revolutionary  energy,  let  humanity  pre»erve  ist 
heart ;  it  is  the  safest  and  most  infallible  of  its  pna- 
ciples,  and  let  ue  retign  ourselves  to  the  eonditin 
of  human  things.  The  history  of  the  HevoiaLk« 
is  glorious  and  sad  as  the  day  after  the  victory,  or 
the  eve  of  another  combat.  But  if  this  history  is  f&L 
of  mourning,  it  is  also  full  of  faith.  It  resembles  tk 
antique  drama  where,  while  the  narrator  recites  kis 
story,  the  chorus  of  the  people  shouts  the  gkc;, 
weeps  for  the  victims  and  raises  a  hynm  of  coeao- 
lation  and  hope  to  God." 

All  this  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  does  not  increase 
our  stock  of  historical  information.  It  teaches  tk 
people  resignation,  instead  of  pointing  to  their  erron, 
and  the  errrors  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  their 
deliverers.  Lamartme  has  made  an  apoibeofeis  of 
the  Revolution,  instead  of  treating  it  as  the  us- 
avoidable  consequence  of  misgovernmenL  To  as 
English  or  American  reader  the  allusion  to  ''tht 
blood  sacrifice,"  which  is  necessary  in  politico  as  'n 
religion,  would  border  on  impiety;  with  the  Frend 
it  is  probably  a  proof  of  religious  faith.  Lamart ioe, 
in  his  views  and  conceptions,  in  hisraode  of  thiakifif 
and  philosophizing,  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  ths 
German  than  to  the  English  schools ;  only  that,  as- 
stead  of  a  philosophical  system,  carried  through  wilk 
a  rigorous  and  unsparing  logic,  he  indulges  in  philo- 
sophical reveries.  As  a  statesman  Lamartine  lacfa 
speciality,  and  for  this  reason  we  think  that  his  ad- 
ministration will  be  a  short  one. 

With  respect  to  character,  energy,  and  courage^ 
Lamartine  has  few  equals.  He  has  not  ri^ea  k 
power  by  those  craAy  combinations  which  destroy 
a  man's  moral  greatness  in  giving  him  distinctiaa. 
*'  Greatness"  was,  indeed,  **  thrust  upon  him,**  and 
thus  far  he  has  nobly  and  courageously  sustained  it 
He  neither  courted  power,  nor  declined  iL  Whn 
it  was  oflered,  he  did  not  shrink  from  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  accepting  it.  He  has  no  vulgar 
ambitioni^  gratify,  no  insults  to  revenge,  no  devo- 
tion to  reward.  He  stands  untrammeled  and  n- 
commilted  to  any  faction  whatever.  He  may  aui 
be  able  to  solve  the  social  problem  of  the  age ;  bd 
will,  in  that  case,  surrender  his  command  uala^ 
nished  as  he  receiyed  it,  and  servo  once  more  is 
the  ranks. 


SIR    HUMPHREY    GILBERT, 


BT  UXirST  W.  LOKOWMJJJOW. 

[When  the  wind  aliated  and  the  veMels  were  near  enough,  the  admiral  was  seen  constantly  aiiting  in  the  stem,  witli 
&>ok  ill  hi«>  hand.    On  the  Olh  of  September  he  was  seen  for  the  last  time,  and  was  beard  by  the  people  of  the  Hind  to 

■y, ''  We  are  as  near  Heaven  by  sea  as  by  lajid."    In  the  following  night  the  lights  of  the  ship  suddenly  disappeared. 

The  people  in  the  other  vessel  kept  a  gtKxJ  look  out  for  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.    On  the  92d  of  Bei>- 

emticr  thev  arrived,  through  mueh  temiiest  and  peril,  at  Falmouth.    But  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  the 

dnural.    B«Umap*M  JmerieoH  Biography^  1. 203.] 


SotrrKWABO  with  his  fleet  of  ice 

Sailed  the  Ckiraair  Death ; 
Wild  and  fast,  blew  the  blast, 

Aaid  the  eaat-.wind  was  his  breath. 

His  lordlj  ahips  cf  ice 

Glistened  in  the  sun ; 
On  each  side,  like  pennons  wide. 

Plashing  crystal  streamlets  run. 

His  sails  of  white  sea- mist 

Dripped  with  silver  rain ; 
But  where  he  passed  there  were  cast 

Leaden  shadows  o'er  the  main. 

Eastward  from  Oampobello 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  sailed ; 

Three  daya  or  more  seaward  he  bore, 
Then,  alas !  the  land  wind  failed. 

Alas !  the  land  wind  failed, 
Aud  ice-cold  grew  the  night ; 

And  nevermore,  on  sea  or  shore. 
Should  Sir  Humphrey  see  the  light. 

He  sat  upon  the  deck. 
The  book  waa  in  his  hand ; 


"  Do  not  fear !  Heaven  is  as  near," 
He  said  "  by  water  as  by  land!" 

In  the  first  watch  of  the  night, 

Without  a  signal's  sound, 
Out  of  the  sett,  mysteriously, 
The  fleet  of  Death  rose  all  around. 

The  moon  and  the  evening  star 
Were  hanging  in  the  shrouds ; 

Every  mast,  as  it  passed, 
Seemed  to  rake  the  passing  clouds. 

They  grappled  with  their  prize. 
At  midnight  black  and  cold ! 

As  of  a  rock  was  the  shock ; 
Heavily  the  grooud-swell  rolled. 

Southward  through  day  aud  dark, 
They  drift  in  dose  embrace ; 

With  mist  and  rain  to  the  Spaniah  main ; 
Yet  there  seems  no  change  of  place. 

8i>uthwBrd,  forever  southward. 
They  drift  through  dark  and  day ; 

And  like  a  dream,  in  the  Gulf -Stream, 
Sinkiog  vanish  all  away. 


THE    NIGHT, 


Trb  day,  the  bitter  day,  divides  us,  sweet- 
Tears  from  our  souls  the  wings  with  which  we  soar 

To  Heaven.    All  things  are  cruel.    We  may  meet 
Only  by  stealth,  to  sigh— and  all  is  o'er  : 

We  part— the  world  is  dark  again,  and  fleet ; 
The  phantonu  of  despair  and  doubt  once  more 

Pareue  oar  hearts  and  took  into  our  eyes. 

Till  Memory  grows  dismayed,  and  sweet  Hope  dies. 


But  the  still  night,  with  all  its  fiery  stars. 
And  sleep,  within  her  world  of  dreams  apart — 

These,  these  are  ours  !    Then  no  rude  tumult  mars 
Thy  image  in  the  fountain  of  my  heart — 

Then  the  faint  soul  her  prison-gate  unbars 
Aud  springs  to  life  and  thee,  no  more  to  part. 

Till  cruel  day  our  rapture  disenchants, 

And  stilUi  with  waking  each  fond  bosom's  pants,  m.  s.  t. 


-^  •#  »♦— 


THE    BOB-0-LINK, 


BT  OBOmOS  S.  BUBLBIOB. 


MxRKaT  sings  the  fluttering  Bob-o-link, 
Whose  trilling  song  above  the  meadow  floats ; 

The  eager  air  speeds  tremulous  to  drink 
The  bubbling  sweetness  of  the  liquid  notes, 

Whose  silver  cadences  arise  and  sink. 
Shift,  glide  and  shiver,  like  the  trembling  motes 

In  the  full  gosh  of  snnset.    One  might  think 


Some  potent  charm  had  turned  the  auroral  flame 
Of  the  night-kindling  north  to  melody. 

That  in  one  gurgling  rush  of  sweetness  came 
Mocking  the  ear,  as  once  it  mocked  the  eye. 
With  varying  beauties  twinkling  fitfully ; 
Low  hovering  in  the  air,  his  song  he  sings 
As  if  he  riiook  it  from  his  trembling  wings. 


MY    AUNT    POLLY. 


BT  MIS.  S.  C.  CIKlfXT. 


KvERT  body  has  had  an  Aunt  Peggy — ^au  Aunt 
Paity— an  Aunt  Penelope,  or  an  auut  something  else ; 
but  every  body  hasn't  had  an  AuntPoij<Y — i.e.sueh 
an  Aunt  Polly  as  mine !  Most  Aunt  Pollies  have 
been  the  exemplars  and  promulgators  of  "single 
blessedness" — not  such  was  the!  But  more  of  this 
anon.  Aunt  Polly  was  the  only  sister  of  ray  faiher, 
who  oden  spoke  of  her  affectionately;  but  would 
end  his  remark  with  **  poor  Polly !  so  nervous— so 
unlike  her  self-possessed  and  beautiful  mother" — 
whose  memory  he  devoutly  revered.  Children  are 
not  destitute  of  the  curiosity  native  to  the  human 
mind,  and  we  often  leased  papa  about  a  visit  from 
Aunt  Polly,  who,  he  replied,  never  left  home;  but 
not  enlightening  us  on  the  why^  his  replies  only 
served  to  whet  the  edge  of  curiosity  more  and  more. 
1  never  shall  forget  the  surprise  that  opened  my  eye- 
lids early  and  wide  one  morning,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  me  that  Aunt  Folly  and  her  spouse  had 
unexpectedly  arrived  at  the  homestead.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  analyze  the  nature  of  that  eagerness 
which  hastily  dressed  and  sent  me  down  stairs.  But 
unfortunately  did  I  enter  the  breakfast-room  just  as 
the  good  book  was  closing,  and  the  family  circle  pre- 
paring to  finish  its  devotions  on  the  knee;  however, 
a  glance  of  the  eye  takes  but  little  time,  and  a  pene- 
trating look  WHS  returned  me  by  Aunt  Polly,  in 
which  the  beaming  affection  of  her  sanguine  nature, 
and  the  scowl  of  scarce  restrained  impatience  to  get 
hold  of  me,  were  mixed  so  strangely  as  to  give  her 
naturally  sharp  black  eyes  an  expression  almost 
fearful  to  a  child ;  but  on  surveying  her  unique  ap- 
parel, and  indescribably  uneasy  position  on  the  chair 
— for  she  remained  seated  while  the  rest  of  us  knelt, 
giving  me  thus  an  opportunity  to  scrutinize  her 
through  the  interstices  of  my  chair-back— so  excited 
my  girlish  risibilities,  that  fear  became  stifled  in  sup- 
pressed laughter.  *'  Amen"  was  scarce  pronounced, 
when  a  shrill  voice  called  out — "Come  hero,  you 
little  good-for-nothing — what^s  your  name?"  The 
inviting  smile  conveyed  to  me  with  these  startling 
tones  left  no  doubt  who  was  addressed,  and  I  in- 
stantly obeyed  the  really  fervent  call.  Both  the  stout 
arms  of  my  aunt  were  opened  to  receive  me,  but 
held  me  at  their  length,  while— with  a  nervous  sen- 
sibility that  made  the  tears  gush  from  her  eyes^-^he 
hurriedly  exclaimed—"  What  shall  1  do  with  you? 
Do  you  love  to  be  t^eezed?  When,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  question,  she  embraced  me  with  a 
tenacity  that  almost  choked  my  breath.  From  that 
moment  I  loved  Aunt  Polly !  The  fervid  outpouring 
of  her  affection  had  mingled  with  the  well-springs  of 
a  heart  that — de:4piie  its  mischievousness — ^was  ever 
brimming  with  love.  The  first  gush  of  feeling  over. 
Aunt  Polly  again  held  me  at  arm's  distancei  while 


she  surveyed  intently  my  features,  and  traced  ji  :^ 
laughing  eye  and  golden  ringlets  the  likeoesoTk 
^^dearett  brother  in  the  world!"  Poor  tuni?b 
but  one !  Nor  was  my  opportunity  lost  of  lookui 
right  into  the  face  I  had  so  often  desired  to  m&  1 
would  be  hard  to  drawft  picture  of  AudiPoLts 
words,  so  good  as  the  reader's  fancy  will  supph 
There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  her  tall,  stoat  fprt 
in  her  well  developed  features — somethiag  betvca 
the  Grecian  and  the  Roman — in  her  compieLig 
which  one  could  see  had  faded  from  a  glowinf  \n 
nette  to  a  pale  Scotch  snuff  color.  But  her  em 
they  were  peculiar— so  black— so  rapid  in  tiieir  no- 
tions—so penetrating  when  looking  forwvd~sc 
flashing  when  she  laughed,  that  really—  /oercrsst 
such  eyes ! 

It  would  be  still  more  puzzling  to  dnchbe  ks 
dress.  She  wore  a  real  chintz  of  the  oidea  tin 
filled  with  nosegays,  as  unlike  to  Nature's  fluwe?«  a 
the  fa&hion  of  her  gown  was  to  the  dresses  of  moden 
dames  of  her  sixty  years.  Though  I  doo'i  beiim 
Aunt  Polly's  attire  looked  like  any  body  c'je'saiih* 
time  it  was  made ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  pm  on  in  i 
way  that  differed  from  the  pictures  I  bad  seen  of  th 
old-school  ladies.  Her  cap  was  indeed  the  crovoer ! 
but  let  that  pass,  for  the  old  lady  had  the«e  duat] 
articles  so  carefully  packed  in  what  had  beea  i 
sugar-box,  that  no  doubt  they  were  »wea  to  toy  t»A 
but  mine.  I  said  that  Aunt  Polly  was  not  a  v^am 
A  better  idea  of  her  lord  cannot  be  given  ihaa  iskt^ 
own  words  to  my  eldest  sister,  who  declared  in  N 
hearing  that  she  would  never  marry  a  nuBim 
**Uush,  hush,  my  dear!"  said  Aunt  Folly,  "Ii^ 
member  saying,  when  I  waa  a  girl,  that  whatewj 
faults  my  husband  might  have,  he  should  nem  k 
younger  than  myself— have  red  hair,  or  rtunmff  % 
his  speech :  all  these  objections  were  tiniied  mtk^ 
man  I  married !"  J 

One  more  fact  will  convey  to  the  imagioatioail 
that  I  need  say  of  Aunt  Polly's  husband.  Late  «l 
evening  came  a  thundering  knock  at  my  faM 
door,  and  as  all  the  servants  had  retired,  a  yonib  n 
happened  to  bo  staying  with  us  at  the  time,  »wUi 
candle  in  hand,  to  answer  it :  Now  the  young  i^ 
was  of  a  credulous  turn,  and  had  jurt  «vake^ 
from  a  snooze  in  his  chair.  Presently  a  loud  sJiM 
called  all  who  were  up  in  the  hoite  to  tbedM 
where,  lying  prostrate  and  faint,  was  found  « 
youth,  and  standing  over  him,  with  eye-balls  ■ 
tended— making  ineffectual  efforts  to  speak— wa*"^ 
husband  of  Aunt  Polly.  When  the  lad  reco««( 
all  that  he  couid  tell  of  his  mishap  was,  that  i 
opening  the  street-door  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  1*1 
over-coat,  with  glassy  eyes  staring  siraigbi  at  M 
opened  and  shiU  his  mouth  four  times  wiibout  bM 
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If  a  syllable— when  the  candle  fell  from  his  hands, 
nd  be  to  the  floor !  Aont  Polly's  pponse  was  ibe 
rinoe  of  stammerers !  But  if  he  .could  seldom  begin 
sentence,  so  Aunt  Polly  could  seldom  finish  one : 
ideed  the  most  noticeable  j90»nt  in  her  conversation 
-as,  that  it  had  no  point,  or  was  made  up  of  sen- 
dees broken  ofl*  in  the  middle.  This  may  h&re  been 
lysiologically  owing  to  the  Telocity  with  which 
e  nervous  fluid  passed  through  her  brain,  giving 
leommon  rapidity  to  her  thoughts,  and  correspond- 
gly  to  the  motions  of  her  body.  It  soon  became  a 
onder  to  my  girlish  mind  how  Aunt  Polly  ever 
ipt  stall  long  enough  to  listen  to  a  declaration  of 
re— especially  from  a  stutterer— or  even  to  respond 
the  marriage  ceremony. 

My  iKTonder  now  is,  how  the  functions  of  her  sys- 
in  ever  had  time  to  AilfiU  their  oflices,  or  the  flesh 
accumulate,  as  it  did,  to  a  very  respectable  con- 
itency ;  for  she  never,  to  my  knowledge,  finished 
meal  white  under  our  roof;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
e  ever  slept  out  a  nap  in  her  life.  As  she  became 
itudy  well  fitted  to  interest  one  of  my  novel,  fun- 
ving  age,  I  used  oAen  to  steal  out  of  bed  at  diflerent 
nes  in  the  night  and  peep  from  my  own  apartment 
to  hers,  which  adjoined  it,  where  a  night  lamp  was 
ways  burning;  for  she  insisted  on  having  the  door 
tween  left  open.  I  invariably  found  those  eyes  of 
in  wide  awake,  and  my  own  room  being  dark,  took 
easure  in  watching  her  unobserved,  as  she  fidgeted 
rw  with  her  ample-bordered  night-cap,  and  now 
ith  the  bed-clothes.  Once  was  I  caught  by  a  sud- 
n  cough  on  my  part,  which  brought  Aunt  Polly  to 
r  feet  before  I  had  time  to  slip  back  to  bed;  and 
8  only  plea  that  my  guiltiness  could  make  her  kind 
monstrance  on  my  being  up  in  the  cold,  was  the 
Ty  natural  and  very  wicked  fib,  that  I  heard  her 
>ve  and  thought  she  might  want  something.  Tin- 
fpectittg  old  lady !  May  her  ashes  at  lea«t  rest  in 
ace !  liow  she  caught  me  in  her  arms,  kissed  and 
(Tied  me  to  bed,  tucking  in  the  blankets  so  effeo- 
illy  that  all  attempts  to  get  up  again  that  night 
sre  vain !  Oh,  she  was  a  love  of  an  aunt !  The 
rtialiiy  of  her  attachment  to  me  might  have  been 
counted  for  by  her  having  had  no  children  of  her 
m ;  or  to  the  evident  interest  which  she  excited  in 
if  causing  my  steps  to  follow  her  wherever  she 
»t ;  though  all  the  family  endeavored  to  make  her 
(t  and  last  visit  as  agreeable  as  possible.  But  every 
nnpt  to  fasten  her  attention  to  an  object  of  interest 
curiosity  long  enough  to  understand  it,  was  un- 
liling.  aometimes  I  sallied  out  with  her  into  the 
Mt,  and  while  rather  pleased  than  mortified  by 
t  observation  which  her  grotesque  costume  and 
rvous,  irregular  gait  attracted,  it  was  diflerent  with 
t  when  she  attempted  to  shop;  as  more  oHen  than 
erwise,  she  would  begin  to  pay  for  articles  pur- 
ised,  and  putting  her  purse  abruptly  in  her  pocket, 
try  toward  the  door,  as  if  on  purpose  to  avoid  a 
ich  on  the  elbow,  which  sometimes  served  to  jog 
'  memory  also,  and  sometimes  the  very  purchases 
re  I'orfi^oiten,  till  I  became  their  witness. 
)n  the  whole,  Aunt  Polly's  visit  was  a  tonroe  of 
re  amusement  to  me  than  all  the  visits  of  all  my 


school-mates  put  together.  When  we  parted— for  I 
truly  loved  her— I  forgave  the  squceae— a  screw- 
turn  tighter  than  that  at  our  meeting— and  promised 
through  my  tears  to  make  her  a  visit  whenever  my 
parents  would  consent  to  it.  The  homestead  was  as 
still  for  a  week  after  her  departure,  as  a  ball-room 
after  the  waltzers  have  all  whirled  themselves  home. 
Hardly  had  the  family  clock-work  commenced  its 
methodical  revolutions  again,  when  a  letter  arrived ; 
and  who  that  knew  Aunt  Polly,  could  have  mistaken 
its  characteristic  superscription. 

My  father  was  well-known  at  the  post  ofllce,  or 
the  half-writlen-oiit-name  would  never  have  found 
its  way  into  his  box.  Internally,  the  letter  was 
made  up  of  broken  sentences,  big  with  love,  like 
the  large,  fragmentary  drops  of  rain  from  a  passing 
summer  cloud.  By  dint  of  patient  perseverance 
we  "  gathered  up  the  fragments,  so  that  nothing  was 
lost"  of  Aunt  PolIy*s  itinerant  thoughts  or  wishes. 

Among  the  latter  was  an  invitation  for  me  to  visit 
her,  on  which  my  father  looked  silently  and  nega- 
tively; but  I  was  not  thus  to  be  denied  a  desire  of 
the  heart,  and  insisted  on  having  an  audible  response 
to  my  request  of  permission  to  fulfill  the  parting  pro- 
mise to  Aunt  Polly.  In  vain  did  my  father  give  first 
an  evasive  answer,  and  then  hint  at  the  disappoint- 
ment likely  to  await  such  a  step— recall  to  my  mind 
the  eccentricities  of  his  "  worthy  sister"— endeavor 
by  all  gentle  means  of  persuasion  to  deter  me  from 
my  purpose,  and  finally  try  to  frighten  me  out  of  it 
I  was  incorrigible. 

Not  long  after,  a  gentleman  who  resided  in  the 
town  with  my  aunt,  came  to  visit  us,  andbeingalone 
in  a  comfortable  one-horse  vehicle,  was  glad  enough 
to  accept  my  offered  company  on  his  way  home; 
so,  gaining  the  reluctant  consent  of  my  mother,  I 
started,  full  of  an  indefinite  sort  of  pleasurable  ex- 
pectation, nouri«hed  by  the  changing  diorama  of  a 
summer  afternoon's  ride  through  a  cultivated  part  of 
the  country. 

Arriving  at  the  verge  of  a  limpid  stream,  my 
companion  turned  the  horse  to  drink,  so  suddenly, 
that  the  wheels  became  cramped,  and  we  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  water,  the  wagon  turning  a  sum- 
merset directly  over  our  heads.  Strange  to  say, 
neither  of  us  were  hurt,  and  the  stream  was  shallow, 
though  deep  enough  to  give  us  a  thorough  cold  bath, 
and  to  deluge  the  trunk  containing  my  clothes,  the 
lock  of  which  flew  open  in  the  fall.  My  mortified 
protector  crept  from  under  our  capsized  ark  as  soon 
as  he  could,  and  let  me  out  at  the  window ;  when  I 
fell  myself  to  be  in  rather  a  worse  condition  than 
was  Noah's  dove,  who  **  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  her  foot;"  for  beside  dripping  from  all  my  gar- 
ments, like  a  surcharged  umbrella,  my  soul,  too, 
found  no  foothold  of  excuse  on  which  to  stand  justi- 
fied before  my  father  for  exposing  myself  to  such  an 
emergence  without  his  knowledge.  However,  rs* 
iurfi  we  must.  Nor  was  the  situation  of  my  con- 
ductor's body  or  mind  very  enviable,  being  obliged 
to  present  me  to  my  parents,  drooping  like  a  water- 
lily.  But  if  ill-luck  had  pursued  us,  good  luck 
awaited  our  return ;  for  we  found  that  my  father  bad 
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not  yet  arrived  from  his  bminefls,  and  my  mother's 
conscience  kept  our  secret ;  so  that  frustration  in 
my  first  attempt  to  visit  Aunt  Polly,  was  all  the  evil 
that  came  out  of  the  adventure.  Notwithstanding 
my  ardor  had  been  so  damped  with  cold  water,  it 
was  yet  warm  enough  for  another  effort ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  for  a  few  days  subsequent  to 
the  accident,  my  animal  spirits  were  something  in 
the  stale  of  over-night— uncorked  champagne. 

The  first  sign  of  their  renewed  vitality  was  the 
again  expressed  desire  to  visit  Aunt  Pdly.  I,  how^ 
ever,  learned  obedience  by  the  things  I  had  suffered, 
and  resolved  not  to  venture  on  another  expedition 
without  the  approval  and  protection  of  my  father, 
who,  because  of  my  importunity,  at  length  consented 
to  accompany  me,  provided  I  would  not  reveal  to 
Aunt  Polly  the  proposed  length  of  my  visit  until  I 
had  spent  a  day  and  night  under  her  roof.  This  I 
readily  consented  to,  thinking  only  at  the  time  what 
a  strange  proviso  it  was.  Accordingly,  arrange- 
ments were  soon  completed  for  the  long  coveted 
journey ;  but  not  until  I  had  remonstrated  with  my 
mother  on  her  limited  provision  for  my  wardrobe, 
fumibhing  me  only  with  what  a  small  carpet-bag 
would  contain. 

AAer  a  ride  of  some  forty  miles,  through  scenery 
that  gave  fresh  inspiration  to  my  hopes,  we  arrived 
at  the  witching  hour  of  sunset,  before  a  venerable- 
looking  farm-house.  Its  exterior  gave  no  signs  in 
the  form  of  shrubbery  or  flowers  of  the  decorating, 
refining  hand  of  woman ;  but  the  sturdy  oak  and 
sycamore  were  there  to  give  shade,  and  the  life- 
scenes  that  surrounded  the  farm-yard  were  plenty  in 
promise  of  eggs  and  poultry  for  the  keen  appetites 
of  the  travelers. 

As  we  drove  into  the  avenue  leading  to  a  side- 
door  of  the  mansion,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Aunt 
Polly's  unparalleled  cap  through  a  window,  and  the 
next  moment  she  stood  on  the  steps,  wringing  her 
hands  and  crying  for  joy.  An  involuntary  dread  of 
another  tqueezing  came  orer  me,  which  had  scarce 
time  to  be  idealized  ere  it  was  realized  almost  to 
suffocation.  My  father's  more  graduated  look  of 
pleasure,  called  from  Aunt  Polly  an  out-bursting- 
*'  Forgive  midi  forgive  me !  It 's  my  only  brother  in 
the  world !  It 's  my  dear  little  puss  all  over  again 
Forgive  me,  fovgive  me ! "  But  during  these  ejacu- 
lations I  was  confirmed  in  a  discovery  that  had 
escaped  all  my  vigilance  while  Aunt  Polly  sojourned 
with  us.  She  was  a  snuff-taker!  That  she  took 
snuff,  as  she  did  every  thing  else,  by  snatehesy  I  had 
also  ascertained,  on  seeing  her  in  the  door,  when 
she  thought  herself  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
vision,  forgettmg  that  young  eyes  can  see  further 
than  old  eyes ;  mine  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  con- 
vulsive motion  that  carried  her  fore-finger  and  thumb 
to  the  tip  of  her  olfactory  organ,  which  drew  up 
one  snuff  of  the  fragrant  weed— as  hurriedly  as  a 
porpoise  pms  his  head  out  of  water  for  a  snuff  of  the 
sweet  air  of  morning— when  scattering  the  rest  of 
the  pinch  to  the  four  winds,  she  forgot,  in  her  excite- 
ment, for  once,  to  wipe  the  traces  from  her  upper 
lip.    Had  I  only  suspected  before,  the  hearty  sneeze 


on  my  part  that  followed  close  upon  ber  kiss,  wony 
have  made  that  suspicion  a  oertainty.  Aunt  PoCj 
was,  indeed,  that  inborn  abhorrenoe  of  mise,  t 
snuff-taker!  Thus  my  rosy  prospects  begaa  \r 
assume  a  yellowish  tinge  before  enierin^  the  ho(»: 
what  color  they  took  afterward  it  would  be  di£a 
to  tell ;  for  the  wild  confusion  of  its  interior,  gaTew 
my  fancy  as  many  and  as  mixed  hnea  as  one  &ee$a 
a  kaleidoscope. 

The  old-fashioned  parlor  had  a  comer  cupb«t*d 
which  appeared  to  be  put  to  any  use  but  the  r«k 
one,  while  the  teacupa  and  sauoera — no  whe^t  <e 
alike— were  indiscriminately  arranged  01*  the  ;^ 
board,  and  in  it  I  saw,  as  the  door  stood  ajar.  Aim 
Polly's  bonnet  and  shawl ;  a  drawer,  too,  being  ht^ 
open,  disclosed  one  of  her  sweetish  csape,  side  ty 
side  with  a  card  of  gingerbread.  The  carpet  to 
woven  of  every  color,  in  every  form,  bat  witbcni 
any  definite  figvre^  and  promised  to  be  anotkr 
puzzle  for  my  curious  eyes  to  unravel ;  it  seemed  10 
have  been  yiA  thrown  down  with  here  and  ihrrei 
tack  in  it,  only  serving  to  make  it  look  more  avrr. 
While  amtising  myself  with  this  carpet,  it  rec&i'ea 
an  incident  that  a  roguish  cousin  of  mine  once  relateJi 
to  me  after  he  had  been  to  see  Amit  PoUy,  oor^ 
nected  with  this  parlor,  which  she  always  cal'd 
her  "«9«ar0-room  I"  One  day  during  his  visit  tk 
old  lady  having  occasion  to  step  into  a  neigfabcr'«i 
house,  while  a  pot  of  lard  was  trying  over  ibei 
kitchen  fire,  and  not  being  willing  to  trust  ber  faij- 
trained  servants  to  watch  it,  she  gave  Ifae  prec>.c!H 
oil  in  charge  to  this  youth,  who  was  one  of  bd 
favorites,  bidding  him,  after  a  stated  lime,  reiBOTB 
it  from  the  chimney  to  a  cooling-place;  now  n^ 
finishing  her  directions,  the  lad  indulged  his  mi«^ 
chievous  propensities  by  attempting  to  place  tfa« 
kettle  of  boiling  lard  to  cool  in  the  square-room  £rv- 
place ;  but  finding  it  heavier  than  his  strength  ccidl 
carry,  its  contents  were  suddenly  deposited  on  tbel 
carpet,  save  such  sprinklings  as  served  to  brand  Li4 
face  and  hands  as  the  culprit  of  the  mischief. 

The  terrified  boy  hearing  Aunt  Polly'b  step  oo  :bd 
threshold,  took  the  first  way  that  was  sogge^ed  t^ 
him  of  escaping  her  wrath,  which  led  oat  ai  'jid 
window.  Scarce  had  his  agile  limbs  landed  bid 
safe  on  terra  Jirma^  when  the  door  opened,  a^^j 
preceded  by  a  shriek  that  penetrated  his  hid:t^ 
place,  he  hmurd  Aunt  Polly's  lamentable  lamentaUi*^ 
— *<  It 's  my  «^MKrs-room !  my  square-room  earf&\ 
Oh!  that  /should  live  to  see  it  come  to  this !''  ad 
again,  and  again,  were  these  heaH-thrilling  exc'^ 
mations  reiterafed.  The  lad,  finding  that  all  \\i 
good  lady's  excitement  was  likely  to  be  spent  H 
the  square-room— (bough,  alas!  all  wouldn't  exrei 
minate  the  grease— recovered  courage  and  marr-a 
nimity  enough  to  reveal  himself  as  the  author  ot  ta 
catastrophe,  which  he  did  with  such  oontririori 
showing  at  the  same  time  his  wounds,  that  Aoti 
Polly  soon  began  "  to  take  on"  about  her  dear  boy,  t^ 
the  seeming  forgetfulness,  while  anointing  his  burrnl 
of  the  kettle  of  lard  and  her  unfortunate  8quaro-r«.\tr.| 

But  I  must  take  up  again  the  broken  thresd  ^\ 
my  own  adventures  in  this  square-room,  where  ] 
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left  Aunt  Folly  flourishing  about  in  joy  at  our  un- 
Bxpected  arrival. 

A  large,  straight-backed  rocking>chair  stood  in  one 
comer  of  this  apartment,  and  on  its  cushion — stuflfed 
with  feathers,  and  covered  with  blazing  chintz — lay 
a  large  gray  cat  curled  up  asleep — decidedly  the  most 
comfortable  looking  object  in  the  room— till  Aunt 
Polly  unceremoniously  shook  her  out  of  her  snug 
quarters  to  give  my  lather  the  chair.    I  then  dis- 
covered that  poor  pusa  was  without  a  tail !    On  ex- 
preaaing  my  surprise,  aunt  only  replied — "  Ob,  my 
eata  are  all  ao  I"   And,  true  enough,  before  we  left,  I 
saw  some  half  dozen  round  the  house,  all  deficient 
ia  thia  same  graceful  appendage  of  the  feline  race. 
The  human  domestics  of  the  family  were  only  half- 
grown — but  half  did  their  work,  and  seemed  alto- 
gether naturalized  to  the  whirligig  spirit  of  their 
mistress.     The  reader  may  anticipate  the   conse- 
quenoea  to  the  culinary  and   table  arrangements. 
For  supper  we  had,  not  unleavened  bread,  but  that 
whicli  contained  "the  little  leaven,*'  that  having 
had  no  time  to ''  leaven  the  whole  lump,"  rendered 
it  still  heavier  of  digestion ;  butter  half- worked,  tea 
made  of  water  that  did  not  get  time  to  boil,  and 
slack-baked  cakes.     I  supped  on  cucumbers,  and 
complaining  of  fatigue,  was  conducted  by  my  kind 
aunt  to  the  sleeping  apartment  next  her  own,  as  it 
would  seem  like  old  times  to  have  me  so  near. 
What  was  wanting  to  make  my  bed  comfortable, 
might  have  been  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  feathers 
under  me  had  been  only  half-baked,  or  were  picked 
from  geese  of  Aunt  Polly's  raising;  at  any  rate,  I 
was  as  restless  as  the  good  lady  herself  until  day- 
light, when  I  fell  into  as  uneasy  dreams— blessing 
the  ducking  that  saved  me  a  more  lingering  fate  be- 
fore.   After  a  brief  morning-nap  I  arose,  and  seeing 
fresh  eggs  brought  in  from  the  farm-yard,  confidently 
expected  to  have  my  appetite  appeased,  knowing 


that  they  could  be  cooked  in  "  less  than  no  time;'' 
but  here  again  disappointment  awaited  me.  For 
once.  Aunt  Polly's  mis-hit  was  in  over-doing.  The 
coffee  sustained  in  part  her  reputation,  being  half- 
roasted,  half-ground,  half-boiled,  and,  I  may  add, 
half-swallowed.  AAer  this  breakfast— or  keepfast— 
my  father  archly  inquired  of  me  aside,  how  long  I 
wished  him  to  leave  me  with  Aunt  Polly,  as  he  must 
return  immediately  home.  Horror  at  the  idea  of 
being  left  at  all  overcame  the  mortification  that  my 
reaction  of  feeling  naturally  occasioned,  and  throw- 
ing my  arms  around  his  neck,  I  implored  him  to 
take  me  beck  with  him.  This  reply  he  took  aa 
coolly  as  if  he  were  prepared  for  it.  Not  so  did 
Aunt  Polly  receive  the  announcement  of  my  depar- 
ture. She  insisted  that  I  had  promised  her  a  visit, 
and  this  was  no  visit  at  all.  My  father  humored 
her  fondness  with  his  usual  tact;  but  on  telling  her 
that  it  was  really  necessary  for  me  to  return  to 
school,  the  kind  woman  relinquished  at  once  her 
selfish  claims,  in  view  of  a  greater  good  to  me. 

^oor  Aunt  Polly !  if  my  afiection  for  her  was  leas 
disinterested  than  her  own,  it  was  none  the  less  in 
quantity ;  and  I  never  loved  her  more  than  when  she 
gave  me  that  crudest  of  squeezes  at  our  parting, 
which  proved  to  be  the  last — for  I  never  saw  her 
again.  But  in  proof  that  she  loved  me  to  the  end, 
I  was  remembered  in  her  will ;  and  did  I  not  believe 
that  if  living,  her  generous  afiection,  that  was  the 
precious  oil  through  which  floated  her  eccentricities 
Uke  **  flies  as  big  as  bumble-bees,"  would  smooth 
over  all  appearance  of  ridicule  in  these  reminia- 
cences,  they  should  never  amuse  any  one  save  my- 
self. But  really,  I  cannot  better  carry  out  her  rest- 
less desire  of  pleasing  others,  than  by  reproducing 
the  merriment  which  throughout  a  long  life  was 
occasioned  by  her,  who  of  all  the  Aunt  PoUies  that 
ever  lived,  was  the  Aunt  Pollt  ! 


STUDY.    (Extract.) 


LiVB,  like  the  lea,  hath  yet  a  few  green  Isles 

Amid  the  waste  of  waters.    If  the  gale 
Has  toesed  yoar  bark,  and  many  weary  miles 

Stretch  yet  before  yoa,  furl  the  battered  lail, 
Fling  oat  the  anchor,  and  with  raptare  hail 

The  pleasant  prospect— storm*  will  come  too  soon. 
They  are  bat  suicides,  at  best,  who  fail 

To  seize  wheu'er  they  can  Joy's  fleeting  boon — 
Fools,  who  exclaim  "  >t  ia  uight,"  yet  alwaysshuu  the  noon. 

Live  not  as  thongh  yon  had  been  bom  for  naught. 

Save  like  the  brutes  to  peruh.    What  do  they 
But  crop  the  grass  and  die  ?    Ye  have  been  taoght 

A  nobler  lesson — that  within  the  clay. 
Upon  the  minds  high  altar,  burns  a  ray 

Flashed  from  Divinity— and  shall  it  shine 
Fitful  and  feebly  ?    Shall  it  die  away. 

Because,  forsooth,  no  priest  is  at  the  shrine  ? 
Go  ye  with  learning's  lamp  and  tend  the  fire  divine. 

Pore  o'er  the  classic  page,  and  torn  again 

The  leaf  of  History— ye  will  not  heed 
The  noisy  revel  and  the  shouts  of  men, 

The  jester  and  the  mime,  for  ye  can  feed, 
Deep,  deep,  on  these ;  and  if  your  boKWis  bleed, 
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At  tales  of  treachery  and  death  they  tell, 
The  land  that  gave  yon  birth  will  never  need 
Tarpeian  rock,  that  rock  from  which  there  fell 
He  who  loved  Rome  and  Rome's,  yet  loved  himself  too  well. 

And  she,  the  traitress,  who  beneath  the  weight 

Of  Sabine  shields  and  bracelets  basely  sank. 
Stifled  and  dying,  at  the  city-gate. 

Lies  buried  there— and  now  the  long  weeds,  dank 
With  baneful  dews,  bend  o'er  her,  and  the  rank 

Entangled  grass,  the  timid  lizard's  home, 
Covers  the  sepnlehre— the  wild  flower  shrank 

To  plant  its  roots  in  that  polluted  loam- 
Pity  that  sach  a  tomb  should  look  o'er  ruined  Rome. 

Rome !  lovely  in  her  ruins !    Can  they  claim 

Common  homoniiy  who  never  feel 
The  pulse  beat  higher  at  the  very  name. 

The  brain  grow  wild,  and  tbe  rapt  senses  reel, 
Drunken  with  happiness  ?    O'er  us  should  steal 

Feelings  too  big  for  utl'rance— I  should  price 
Such  joy  above  all  earthly  wealth  and  weal, 

Nor  barter  it  for  love— when  Beauty  dies 
Love  spreads  his  silken  wings.    The  happy  are  the  wise. 

BXlfaT  S.  BAOSBT. 


THE    FANE-BUILDER. 
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A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, 

A  poet's  memory  thy  most  far  renown.    Lamutt  or  Tai so. 


Im  the  olden  time  of  the  world  there  stood  on  the 
ocean-border  a  large  and  floarisbing  city,  whose 
winged  ships  brought  daily  the  costly  merchandise 
of  all  nations  to  its  overflowing  store-houses.  It  was 
a  place  of  busy,  bustling,  turbulent  life.  Men  were 
struggling  fiercely  for  wealth,  and  rank,  and  lofty 
name.  The  dawn  of  day  saw  them  striving  each 
for  his  own  separate  and  selfish  schemes ;  the  stars 
of  midnight  looked  down  in  mild  rebuke  upon  the 
protracted  labor  of  men  who  gave  themselves  no 
time  to  gaze  upon  the  quiet  heavens.  One  only  of 
all  this  busy  crowd  mingled  not  in  their  toil— one 
only  idler  sauntered  carelessly  along  the  thronged 
mart,  or  wandered  listlessly  by  the  seashore;  Adonais 
alone  scorned  to  bind  himself  by  fetters  which  he 
could  not  fling  aside  at  his  own  wild  will.  Those 
who  loved  the  stripling  grieved  to  see  him  waste 
the  spring-time  of  life  in  thus  aimlessly  loitering  by 
the  way-side;  while  the  old  men  and  sages  would 
fain  have  taken  from  him  his  ill-used  freedom,  and 
shut  him  up  in  the  prison-house  where  they  bestowed 
their  madmen,  lest  his  example  should  corrupt  the 
youth  of  the  city. 

But  for  all  this  Adonais  cared  little.  In  vain 
Ihey  showed  him  the  craggy  path  which  traversed 
the  hill  of  Fame;  in  vain  they  set  him  in  the  foul  and 
miry  roads  which  led  to  the  temple  of  Manunon. 
He  bowed  before  their  solemn  wisdom,  but  there 
was  a  lurking  mischief  in  his  glance  as  he  pointed 
to  his  slender  limbs,  and  feigned  a  shudder  of  disgust 
at  the  very  sight  of  these  rugged  and  distasteful  ways. 
So  at  last  he  was  suflered  to  wend  his  own  idle 
course,  and  save  that  careful  sires  sometimes  held 
him  up  as  a  warning  to  their  children,  his  fellow- 
townsmen  almost  forgot  hn  existenoe. 

Years  passed  on,  and  then  a  beautiful  and  stately 
Fane  be^n  to  rise  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great 
city.  Slowly  it  rose,  and  for  a  while  they  who 
toiled  so  intently  at  their  daily  business,  marked  not 
the  white  and  polished  stones  which  were  so  gra- 
dually and  silently  piled  together  in  their  midst.  It 
grew,  that  noble  temple,  as  if  by  magic.  £very 
morning  dawn  shed  its  rose-tints  upon  another  snowy 
marble  which  had  been  fixed  in  its  appointed  place 
beneath  the  light  of  the  quiet  stars.  Men  wondered 
somewhat,  but  they  had  scarce  time  to  observe,  and 
none  to  inquire.  So  the  superb  fabric  had  nearly 
reached  its  summit  ere  they  heard,  with  unbelieving 
ears,  that  the  builder  of  this  noble  fane,  was  none 
other  than  Adonais,  the  idler. 

Few  gave  credence  to  the  tale,  for  whence  could  he, 
the  vagrant,  and  the  dreamer,  have  drawn  those  pre- 
cious marbles,  encrusted  as  they  were  with  sculpture 
still  more  precious,  and  written  over  withdiaracters 


aa  inscrutable  aa  they  were  immortal?  Somesetiko- 
selves  to  watch  for  the  Fane-boilder,  but  their  era 
were  heavy,  and  at  the  magic  hour  when  tbe  ajtit 
took  up  his  labors,  their  senses  were  fa«c  locked  i 
slumber.  Yet  silently,  even  as  the  temple  of  tk 
mighty  Solomon,  in  which  w«8  never  beard  tk 
sound  of  the  workman's  tool,  so  rose  that  mv^ 
fade.  Not  until  it  stood  in  grand  relief  sgain»t  iJbe 
clear  blue  sky;  not  until  its  loAy  dome  pierced  the 
clouds  even  a  mountain-top ;  not  until  its  polisM 
walls  were  fashioned  within  and  withoai,  to  so- 
passing  l)eauty,  did  men  learn  the  truth,  and  betud 
in  tbe  despised  Adonais,  the  wonder-working  Ttat- 
builder.  In  his  wanderings  the  dreamer  bad  Ijgidd 
on  the  entrance  to  that  exhanstless  mine,  wbesce 
men  of  like  soul  have  drawn  their  riches  foraliiiiM 
The  hidden  treasures  of  poesy  had  been  giTen  lo  b 
grasp,  and  he  had  built  a  temple  which  should  .ob? 
outlast  the  sand-heaps  which  the  wonhipm  or 
Mammon  had  gathered  around  them. 

But  even  then,  when  pilgrims  came  from  afar  to 
gaie  upon  the  noble  fane,  the  men  nf  bl^  ovd 
kindred  and  people  stood  aloof.  They  cared  boi 
for  this  adornment  of  their  birth-place— tber  rttoeii 
not  the  treasures  that  had  there  been  gathered  to- 
gether. Only  the  few  who  entered  the  vestibole.  and 
saw  the  sparkle  of  jewels  whicb  decked  the  uur 
shrine,  or  they  to  whom  the  pil^^ims  reconoted  tbe 
priceless  value  of  these  gems  in  other  land»-<!oiT 
they  began  to  look  with  something  like  pride  npoi 
the  dreamer  Adonais. 

But  not  without  purpose  had  the  Fane^ailder 
reared  this  magnificent  structure.  Within  thoM 
costly  walls  was  a  veiled  and  jeweled  flsnctmrr. 
There  had  he  enshrined  an  idol— 4he  image  of  a 
bright  divinity  which  he  alone  might  woRbif>- 
Willingly  and  freely  did  be  admit  the  pilgrim  ud 
the  wayfarer  to  the  outer  courts  of  bis  temple: 
gladly  did  he  ofier  them  refreshing  draagbt»  U*^ 
the  fountain  of  living  water  which  gashed  up  in  li 
midst;  but  never  did  he  sufler  them  to  enter  thi: 
"Holy  of  holies;"  never  did  their  eyes  rest  oo  M 
enshrined  idol,  in  whose  honor  all  these  treB5urH 
were  gathered  together. 

In  progress  of  time,  when  Adonais  had  lavijhed 
all  his  wealth  upon  his  temple,  and  when  with  the 
toil  of  gathering  and  shaping  out  her  treasures,  luj 
strength  had  well-nigh  failed  him,  there  came  a  troop 
of  revilers  and  slanderers — men  of  evil  tongue,  who 
swore  that  the  Fane-builder  was  no  better  tloo  i 
midnight  robber,  and  had  despoiled  other  temples  o^ 
all  that  adorned  his  own.  The  tale  was  as  faL<e  ui 
foul  as  they  who  coined  it ;  but  when  tbey  point^i 
to  many  pigmy  fanes  which' now  began  to  be  rcti«l 
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wut  the  city,  and  when  men  saw  that  they  were 
iiilt  of  like  marbles  as  those  which  glittered  in  the 
tmple  of  Adonais,  they  paused  not  to  mark  that 
te  fairest  stones  in  these  new  structures  were  but 
le  imperfect  sculptures  which  the  true  artist  had 
»rned  to  employ,  or  perhaps  the  chippings  of  some 
ire  gem  which  in  his  affluence  he  could  fling  aside. 
0  the  tale  was  hearkened  unto  and  believed.  They 
rhose  dim  perceptions  had  been  bewildered  by  this 
ew  uncoined  and  uncoinable  wealth,  were  glad  to 
link  that  it  had  belonged  to  some  far  offtime,  or  some 
istant  region.  The  envious,  the  sordid,  the  cold, 
11  listened  well-pleased  to  the  base  slander;  and 
ley  who  had  cared  little  for  his  glory  made  them- 
elves  strangely  busy  in  spreading  the  story  of  his 
bame. 

Patiently  and  unweariedly  had  the  dreamer  labored 
t  his  pleasant  task,  while  the  temple  was  gradually 
rowing  up  toward  the  heavens;  skillfully  had  he 
olished  the  rich  marbles,  and  graven  upon  tham 
be  ineffaceable  characters  of  truth.  But  the  jeweled 
idomments  of  the  inner  shrine  had  cost  him  more 
ban  all  his  other  toil,  for  with  his  very  heart's  blood 
lad  he  purchased  those  costly  gems  that  sparkled 
)n  his  soul's  idol.  Now  wearied  and  worn  with 
by-gone  suffering  he  had  no  strength  to  stand  forth 
ind  defy  his  revilers.  Proudly  and  silently  he  with- 
drew from  the  world,  and  entered  into  his  own 
beautiful  fane.  Fkvsently  men  beheld  that  a  heavy 
stone  bad  been  piled  against  the  door  of  the  inner 
sanctuary,  and  upon  its  polished  surface  was  in- 
•cribed  these  words  :  "  To  Time  the  Avenger !" 

From  that  day  no  one  ever  again  beheld  the 
dreamer.  Pilgrims  came  as  before,  and  rested  within 
the  vestibule,  and  drank  of  the  springing  fountain, 
but  they  no  longer  saw  the  dim  outline  of  the  veiled 
goddess  in  the  distant  shrine,  only  the  white  and 
ghastly  glitter  of  that  threatening  stone,  which  seemed 
like  the  portal  of  a  tomb,  met  their  eyes. 

Thus  years  passed  on,  and  men  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  name  of  him  who  had  wasted  himself  in 
such  fruitless  toil.    At  length  there  came  one  from 


a  country  far  beyond  the  seas,  who  had  set  forth  to 
explore  the  wonders  of  all  lands.  He  lacked  the 
pious  reverence  of  the  pilgrims,  but  be  also  lacked 
the  cold  indifference  of  those  who  dwelt  within  the 
shadow  of  the  temple.  He  entered  the  mystic  fane, 
he  gazed  with  unsated  eye  upon  the  treasures  it  con- 
tained, and  his  soul  sought  for  greater  beauty.  With 
daring  hand  he  end  his  companions  thrust  aside  the 
marble  portal  which  guarded  the  sanctuary.  At  first 
they  shrimk  back,  dazzled  and  awe-stricken  as  the 
blaze  of  rich  light  met  their  unhallowed  gaze.  Again 
they  went  forward,  and  then  what  saw  they?  Sur- 
rounded by  the  sheen  of  jewels—- glowing  in  the 
goigeous  light  of  the  diamond,  the  chrysolite,  the 
beryl,  the  ruby,  they  found  an  image  fashioned  but 
of  common  clay,  while  extended  at  its  feet  lay  the 
skeleton  of  the  Fane-builder. 

Worn  with  toil,  and  pain,  and  disappointment,  he 
had  perished  at  the  feet  of  his  idol.  It  may  be  that 
the  scorn  of  the  world  had  opened  his  eyes  to  be- 
hold of  what  mean  materials  was  shapen  the  divinity 
he  had  so  honored.  It  may  be  that  the  glitter  of  the 
^ms  he  had  heaped  around  it  had  perpetuated  the 
delusion  which  had  first  charmed  him,  and  he  had 
thus  been  saved  the  last,  worst  pang  of  wasted 
idolatry.  It  matters  not.  He  died— as  all  such  men 
must  die— in  sorrow  and  in  loneliness. 

But  the  fane  he  has  reared  is  as  indestructible  as 
the  soul  of  him  who  lifted  its  lofly  summit  to  the 
skies.  **Time,  the  Avenger,"  has  redeemed  the 
builder's  fame ;  and  even  the  men  of  his  own  nation 
now  believe  that  a  prophet  and  a  seer  once  dwelt 
among  them. 

When  that  great  city  shall  have  shared  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Babylons  and  Ninevahs  of  olden  time, 
that  snow-white  fane,  written  all  over  with  characters 
of  truth,  and  graven  with  images  of  beauty,  will 
yet  endure;  and  men  of  new  times  and  new  states 
shall  learn  lessons  of  holier  and  loAier  existence  from 
a  pilgrimage  to  that  glorious  temple,  built  by  spirit- 
toil,  and  consecrated  by  spirit- worship  and  spirit- 
suffering. 


DREAM-MUSIC;    OR,    THE    S  P  I  RI  T-F  L  U  T  E. 

A    BALLAD. 


BT  VaAXCBB  a.  OSGOOD. 


Thsss— Pearl  of  Beauty !  lightly  press. 
With  yielding  form,  the  yielding  sand ; 

And  while  you  liA  the  rosy  shells. 
Within  your  dear  and  dainty  hand. 

Or  ton  them  to  the  heedless  waves. 
That  reck  not  how  your  treasares  shine, 

Al  oft  you  waste  on  careless  hearts 
Your  fancies,  touched  with  light  dhrine, 

I  '11  sing  a  lay^more  wild  than  gay— 

The  story  of  a  magic  flute ; 
And  as  I  gin|^,  the  waves  shall  play 

An  orderead  tune,  the  song  to  suit. 


In  silence  flowed  our  grand  old  Rhine ; 

For  on  his  breast  a  picture  burned, 
The  loveliest  of  all  scenes  that  shine 

Wherever  his  glorious  course  has  turned. 

That  radiant  mom  the  peasants  saw 
A  wondrous  vision  rise  in  %ht. 

They  gazed,  with  blended  joyand  awe— 
A  castle  crowned  the  beetling  height ! 

Far  up  amid  the  amber  mist. 

That  softly  wreathes  each  mountain-spire, 
The  sky  its  clustered  columns  kissed. 

And  touched  their  snow  with  golden  fire ; 
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The  vapor  partB^agaUwt  the  »kies» 
In  delicate  tracery  on  the  bloe, 

Thow  graceful  turrets  lightty  rinct 
As  if  to  music  there  they  grew ! 

Ami  issuing  from  fu  portal  fair. 

A  youth  descends  the  dizzy  stepa; 
The  sunrise  gilds  his  waving  hair, 

From  rock  to  rock  he  lightly  1( 


He  comes— the  radiant,  angel-boy ! 

He  mores  with  more  than  human  graee ; 
Hie  eyea  are  tiled  with  eameal  joy, 

And  Heaven  is  in  hia  beauteooa  face. 

And  whether  bred  the  stars  among, 

Or  in  that  luminoas  palace  bom, 
Around  his  airy  footsteps  hung 

The  light  of  an  immortal  mom. 

From  steep  to  steep  he  fearless  sprhiga, 
And  now  he  glides  the  throng  amid, 

80  light,  as  if  still  played  the  wings 
That  'neath  his  tunic  sure  are  hid ! 

A  fairy  flute  is  in  his  hand- 
He  parts  his  bright,  disordered  hair, 

And  smilee  upon  the  wondering  bond, 
A  strange,  sweet  smile,  with  tranquil  air. 

Anon,  his  blue,  celestial  eyes 

He  bent  upon  a  youthful  maid, 
Whose  looks  met  his  in  still  surprise, 

The  while  a  low,  glad  tune  he  played— 

Her  heart  beat  wildly— in  her  face 
The  lovely  rose-light  went  and  came; 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  timid  grace. 
In  mute  appeal,  in  joy  and  shame ! 

Then  slow  he  turned— more  wildly  breathed 
The  pleading  flute,  and  by  the  sound 

Through  all  the  throng  her  steps  she  wreathed, 
As  if  a  chain  were  o*er  her  wound. 

All  mute  and  still  the  group  remained, 
And  watched  the  charro,  with  lips  apart, 

While  in  those  linkfed  notes  enchained, 
The  girl  was  led,  with  listening  heart  :— 

The  youth  ascends  the  rocks  again. 
And  in  his  steps  the  maiden  stole, 

While  softer,  holier  grew  the  strain, 
Till  rapture  thrilled  her  yearning  soul ! 

And  fainter  fell  that  Ikiry  tune ; 

Its  low,  melodious  cadence  wound, 
Most  like  a  ripling  rill  at  noon, 

Through  delicate  llghu  and  shades  of  sound ; 

And  with  the  music,  gliding  slow, 
Far  up  the  steep,  their  garments  gleam ; 

Now  through  the  palace  gate  they  go; 
And  now— it  vanbhed  like  a  dream  ! 

Still  frowns  above  thy  waves,  oh  Rhine ! 

The  mountain's  wild  terrific  height. 
But  where  has  i^l  the  work  divine. 

That  lent  iu  brow  a  hak>-ligbt  ? 


Ah !  spriqgmg  arch  mad  pillar  pal« 
Had  melted  in  the  azure  air  I 

And  she — the  darling  of  the  dale- 
She  too  had  gone— but  how— and  where? 

Long  years  rolled  by— and  I0 !  one  mom. 
Again  o*er  regal  Rhine  it  came. 

That  picture  from  the  dream>laad  borne. 
That  palaee  bollt  of  frost  aad  ftaoie. 

Behold!  within  iU  portal  gleams 
A  heavenly  shape— oh !  rapturous  aight ! 

For  Icwely  as  the  light  of  dreama 
She  glides  adown  the  monntain  helg ht ! 


She  comes!  the  loved,  the  long-lost  i 
And  in  her  hand  the  charroM  flute  ; 

Bat  ere  Its  mystic  tune  was  played 
She  spake— the  peasants  listened  ranSe— 

She  told  how  in  that  instrument 

Was  chained  a  world  of  wiagfed  dreass ; 
And  how  the  notes  that  from  it  went 

Revealed  them  as  with  lightnii^  glestms ; 

And  how  its  miisic*s  amgie  braid 

O'er  the  unwary  heart  it  threw. 
Till  he  or  she  whose  dream  it  played 

Was  forced  to  follow  where  it  drew. 

She  told  ho«r  OB  that  manrehws  day 
Within  iis  changing  tone  she  heaid 

A  forest-fountain's  plaintive  play, 
A  silver  trill  from  far-off  bird ; 

And  how  the  sweet  tones,  in  her  heart. 
Had  changed  to  promises  as  sweet. 

Thai  if  she  dared  with  tHem  depart. 
Each  lovely  hope  iU  heaven  shonld  awet. 

And  then  she  played  n  joyous  lay, 
And  to  her  side  a  fair  child  springs. 

And  wildly  cries—"  Oh  !  where  are  they? 
Those  singing-birds,  with  diamond  wings  V* 

Anon  a  loAier  strain  is  heard, 
A  princely  youth  beholds  his  dream ; 

And  by  the  thrilling  cadence  stirred. 
Would  follow  where  iU  wonden  gleam. 

Still  played  the  maid— and  from  the  throng- 
Receding  slow— the  musie  drew 

A  choioe  and  lovely  band  along — 
The  bnve— the  beantif ul— the  trae ! 

The  sordid— worldly— cold— remained. 
To  watch  that  radiant  troop  ascend ; 

To  hear  the  fading  fairy  strain ; 
To  see  with  Heaven  the  vision  blend ! 

And  ne*er  again,  o*er  glorious  Rhine, 
That  sculptured  dream  rose  calm  and  mute ; 

Ah !  would  that  now  once  more  U  would  shine, 
And  /  could  play  the  fairy  flute ! 

I  'd  play,  Marift,  the  dream  I  see, 
Deep  in  those  changeful  eyes  of  thiae^ 

And  thou  perforee  shoaId*st  follow  ms, 
U[^— op  where  life  is  all  divine ! 


RISING    IN    THE    WORLD. 


BT  r.  S.  r.,  AUTHOB  or  "  AAXON'S  KOD,' 


*  TBLLIKO  MCmBTS,"  XTC 


*  This  is  the  hoose  that  Jack  bailt." 


Whethbr  it  \ras  cotton  or  tallow  that  laid  the 
foundatioiis  of  Mr.  Fairchild*s  fortunes  we  forget — 
for  people  ha  ve  no  right  now>a-days  to  such  accurate 
nemories— but  it  was  long  ago,  when  Mrs.  Fairchild 
nras  contented  and  bumble,  and  Mr.  Fairchild  happy 
in  the  full  stretch  of  his  abilities  to  make  the  two 
snds  meet— days  which  had  long  passed  away.  A 
ludden  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  had  placed  them  on 
new  ground.  Mr.  Fairchild  toiled,  and  strained, 
lod  struggled  to  follow  up  fortune's  favors,  and 
vras  successful.  The  springs  of  life  had  welUnigh 
seen  consumed  in  the  eager  and  exhausting  contest 
uid  now,  breathless  and  worn,  he  paused  to  be 
lappy.  One  half  of  life  he  had  thus  devoted  to  the 
me  object,  meaning  when  that  object  was  obtained 
0  enjoy  the  other  half,  supposing  that  happiness,  like 
fvery  thing  else,  vras  to  be  bought 

Mrs.  Fairchild's  ideas  had  jumped  with  her  hus- 
»D(I's  fortunes.  Once  she  only  wanted  additional 
entries  and  a  ne^nr  carpet  for  her  front  parlor,  to  be 
)errectly  happy.  Now,  a  grand  house  in  a  grand 
iveoue  was  indispensable.  Once,  she  only  wished 
0  be  a  little  finer  than  Mrs.  Simpkins ;  now,  she 
irdenily  desired  to  forget  she  ever  knew  Mrs. 
Simpkins;  and  what  was  harder,  to  make  Mrs. 
Simpkins  forget  she  had  ever  known  her.  In  short, 
tfrs.  Fairchild  had  grown  Jifiej  and  meant  to  be 
asiiionable.  And  why  not  ?  Her  house  was  as  big 
IS  any  body's.  Her  husband  gave  her  carte  blanche 
or  furniture,  and  the  mirrors,  and  gilding,  andcande- 
ibras,  were  enough  to  put  your  eyes  out. 

She  was  very  busy,  and  talked  very  grand  to  the 
bopmen,  who  were  very  obsequious,  and  altogether 
ws  very  happy. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  this  room,  or  how 
}  furnish  it,"  she  said  to  her  husband  one  day,  as 
ley  were  going  through  the  house.  There  are  the 
TO  drawing-rooms,  and  the  dining-room— but  this 
mrih  room  seems  of  no  use— I  would  make  a  ieeping- 
xxa  of  it,  but  that  it  has  only  that  one  large  win- 
)w  that  looks  back— and  I  like  a  cheerful  look-out 
'here  I  sit — why  did  you  build  it  so  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  be  replied,  "  it's  just  like  Ash- 
ild's  house  next  door,  and  so  I  supposed  it  must 
i  right,  and  I  told  the  workmen  to  follow  the  same 

an  as  his." 

"A^hfield's!"  said  Mrs.  Fairchild,  looking  up  with 

new  idea,  "  I  wonder  what  use  they  put  it  to." 

"A  library,  I  believe.  I  think  the  head  carpenter 
'Id  me  so." 

''A  library !  Well,  then,  let's  us  have  a  library," 
le  said.  «  Book-cases  would  fill  those  walls  very 
indsomely. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  said, 

"But  the  books?" 
4» 


"Oh,  we  can  get  those,"  she  replied.  "I'll  gu 
this  very  morning  to  Metcatf  about  the  book-cases." 

So  forthwith  she  ordered  the  carriage,  and  drove 
to  the  cabinet-maker's. 

"Mr.  Metcalf,"  she  said  with  her  grandest  air. 
(for  as  at  present  she  had  to  confine  her  grandeur  to 
her  trades-people,  she  gave  them  full  measure,  for 
which,  however,  they  charged  her  full  price,)  1 
want  new  book-cases  for  my  library>-I  want  your 
handsomest  and  most  expensive  kind." 

The  man  bowed  civilly,  and  qpked  if  she  preferred 
the  Gothic  or  Egyptian  pattern." 

Gothic  or  Egyptian!  Mrs.  Fairchild  was  non- 
plused. What  did  he  mean  by  Gothic  and  Egyptian  ? 
She  would  have  given  the  world  to  aak,  but  was 
ashamed. 

"  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind,"  she  replied,  aAer 
some  hesitation,  (her  Egyptian  idfeas  being  drawn 
from  the  Bible,  were  not  of  the  latest  date,  and  so 
she  thought  of  Pharaoh)  and  added,  "  but  Ciiothic,  I 
believe" — ^for  Gothic  at  least  was  untrenched  ground, 
and  she  had  no  prejudices  of  any  kind  to  combat 
there — "  which,  however,  are  the  most  fashionable  ?'' 
she  continued. 

"  Why  I  make  as  many  of  the  one  as  the  other," 
he  replied.  "Mr.  Ashfield's  are  Egyptian,  Mr. 
Campden's  Gothic." 

Now  the  Ashfields  were  her  grand  people.  She 
did  not  know  them,  but  she  meant  to.  They  lived 
next  door,  and  she  thought  nothing  would  be  easier. 
They  were  not  only  rich,  but  fashionable.  He  wa» 
a  man  of  talent  and  information,  (but  that  the  Fair- 
childs  knew  nothing  about,)  head  of  half  the  literary 
institutions,  a  person  of  weight  and  influence  in  all 
circles.  She  was  very  pretty  and  very  elegant — 
dressing  beautifully,  and  looking  very  animated  and 
happy ;  and  Mrs.  Fairchild  oAen  gazed  at  her  as  she 
drove  from  the  door,  (for  the  houses  joined,)  and 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  very  intimate  as  soon  as  shr 
was  "all  fixed." 

"  The  Ashfields  have  Egyptian,"  she  repeated,  and 
Pharaoh  faded  into  insignificance  before  such  grand 
authority — and  so  she  ordered  Egyptian  too. 

"  Not  there,"  said  Mrs.  Fairchild,  "  you  need  not 
measure  there,"  as  the  cabinet-maker  was  Uking  the 
dimensions  of  her  rooms.  "  I  shall  have  a  looking- 
glass  there." 

"  A  mirror  in  a  library!"  said  the  man  of  rule  and 
inches,  with  a  tone  of  surprM||that  made  Mrs. 
Fairchild  color.  "Did  you  wS  a  mirror  here, 
ma'am,"  he  added,  more  respectfully. 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied  quickly,  "  go  on"— for  she 
felt  at  once  that  he  had  seen  the  inside  of  more 
libraries  than  she  had. 

Her  ideas  received  another  illumination  from  the 
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uphoUterer,  as  she  was  looking  at  blue  satin  for  a 
curtain  to  the  one  large  window  which  opened  on  a 
conservatory,  who  said, 

''Ob,  it's  for  a  library  window;  then  cloth,  I 
presume,  madam,  is  the  article  you  wie^h.'* 

"  Cloth !"  she  repeated,  looking  at  him. 

"  Yes,*'  he  replied ;  "  we  always  furnish  libraries 
with  cloth.  Heavy,  rich  materials  is  considered 
more  suitable  for  such  a  purpose  than  silk." 

"  Mrs.  Fairchild  was  schooled  again.  However, 
Mr.  Ashfieid  was  again  the  model. 

And  now  the  curtains  were  up,  and  the  cases 
home,  and  all  but  the  books  there,  which  being 
somewhat  essential  to  a  library,  Mrs.  Fairchild  said 
to  her  husband, 

"  My  dear,  you  must  buy  some  books.  I  want  to 
fill  these  cases  and  get  this  room  finished.*' 

"I  will,"  he  replied.  "There's  an  auction  to- 
night.   I  '11  buy  a  lot." 

**  An  auction,**  she  said,  hesitatingly.  "  Is  that  the 
best  place  ?  I  do  n't  think  the  bindings  will  be  apt  to 
be  handsome  of  auction  books.** 

"  I  can  have  them  rebound,*'  be  answered. 

"  But  you  cannot  tell  whether  they  will  fit  these 
shelves,'*  she  continued,  anxiously.  "I  think  you 
had  better  take  the  measure  of  the  shelves,  and  go  to 
some  book-store,  and  then  you  can  choose  them  ac- 
cordingly." 

*'  I  see  Ashfieid  very  often  at  book  auctions,"  he 
persisted,  to  which  she  innocently  replied, 

"  Oh,  yes — ^but  he  knows  what  he  is  buying,  we 
don't;*'  to  which  unanswerable  argument  Mr.  Fair- 
child  had  nothing  to  say.  And  so  they  drove  to  a 
great  book  importers,  and  ordered  the  finest  books 
and  bindings  that  would  suit  their  measurements. 

And  now  they  were  at  last,  as  Mrs.  Fairchild  ex- 
pressed it,  ^^alljlxed."  Mr.  Fairchild  had  paid  and 
dismissed  the  last  workman — she  had  home  every 
article  she  could  think  of— and  now  they  were  to 
sit  down  and  enjoy. 

The  succeeding  weeks  passed  in  perfect  quiet— 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  profound  ennm, 

"I  wish  people  would  begin  to  call,"  said  Mrs. 
Fairchild,  with  an  impatient  yawn.  *'I  wonder 
when  they  will.** 

"  There  seems  to  be  visiting  enough  in  the  street,** 
said  Mr.  Fairchild,  as  he  looked  out  at  the  window. 
'*  There  seems  no  end  of  Ashfield's  company.** 

"I  wish  some  of  them  would  call  here,'*  she 
replied  sorrowfully. 

"We  are  not  fine  enough  for  them,  I  suppose," 
he  answered,  half  angrily. 

"Not  fine  enough!'*  she  ejaculated  with  indig- 
nant surprise.  "  We  not  fine  enough !  I  am  sure 
this  is  the  finest  house  in  the  Avenue.  And  I  don't 
believe  there  is  such  furniture  in  town.'* 

Mr.  Fairchild  made  no  reply,  but  walked  the  floor 
impatiently.         ^ 

"Do  you  kno'^Ir.  Ashfieid?**  she  presently 
asked. 

"  Yes,**  he  replied;  "  I  meet  him  on  'change  con- 
stantly.** 

"  I  wonder,  then,  why  ake  does  not  call,"  she  said, 


indignantly.     "It*s  very  rude  in  her,  I  am  kr. 
We  are  the  last  comers." 

And  the  weeks  went  on,  and  Mr.  Fairchild  wiil^tf 
business,  and  Mrs.  Fairchild  without  gossip,  faad  a 
very  quiet,  dull  time  of  it  in  their  fine  hoise. 

"  I  wish  somebody  would  call,"  had  been  repealed 
again  and  again  in  every  note  of  tunut^  begiofiiag 
in  impatience  and  ending  in  despair. 

Mr.  Fairchild  grew  angry.  His  pride  was  bur 
He  looked  upon  himself  as  especially  wronged  U 
his  neighbor  A»hfield.  The  people  opposite,  too- 
"  who  were  they,  that  the  Ashfields  were  so  ifl> 
mate  with  them  ?  The  Hamiltons !  Why  be  ooik 
buy  them  over  and  over  again!  HamiltoD^s  mcom 
was  nothing." 

At  last  Mrs.  Fairchild  took  a  desperate  resdutin 
<*  Why  should  not  we  call  first  ?  We  *U  never  ge 
acquainted  in  this  way,"  which  declaratkn  31' 
Fairchild  could  not  deny.  And  so  she  dressed  tsf 
morning  in  her  finest  and  drove  round  with  a  psri 
of  cards. 

Somehow  she  found  every  body  "out."  Boi  tte 
was  not  much,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  her  heart  ^ 
beat  a  little  at  the  idea  of  entering  strairge  drawTK- 
rooms  and  introducing  herself,  and  she  would  he  psst 
to  be  at  home  when  they  returned  her  calls;  and  tb: 
would  be  less  embarrassing,  and  suit  her  Tiews  qo;ie 
as  well. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  cards  were  lef^  n 
return. 

"  But,  Lawrence,  I  told  yon  to  say  I  was  at  hraae," 
said  Mrs.  Fairchild,  impatiently,  as  the  servant  hashed 
her  half  a  dozen  cards. 

"  1  did,  ma'am,"  he  replied. 

"  You  did,**  she  said,  "  then  how  is  this  ?" 

"  I  do  n't  know,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  "  but  the  foot- 
man gave  me  the  cards  and  said  all  was  right/* 

Mrs.  Fairchild  fiushed  and  looked  disconcerted. 

Before  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  she  called  again; 
but  this  time  her  cards  remained  unnoticed. 

"  Who  on  earth  is  this  Mre.  Fairchild  ?"  said  Mj? 
Leslie  Herbert  to  Mrs.  Ashfieid,  "who  is  forever 
leaving  her  cards." 

"  The  people  who  built  next  to  us,"  replied  M» 
Ashfieid.    "I  do  n't  know  who  they  are." 

"What  an  odd  idea,"  pursued  the  otber,  "to  be 
calling  once  a  week  in  this  way.  I  leil  my  card  after 
the  first  visit;  but  if  the  little  woman  means  to  cal 
every  other  day  in  this  way,  I  shall  not  call  agam.'* 

And  so  Mrs.  Fairchild  was  dismissed  from  the 
minds  of  her  new  neighbors,  while  she  sat  in  anxioua 
wonderment  at  their  not  calling  again. 

Though  Mr.  Fairchild  was  no  longer  in  bu»ine«5, 
yet  he  had  property  to  manage,  and  could  still  waii 
down  town  and  see  some  business  acquaintaccc?, 
and  inquire  into  stocks,  and  lots,  and  other  intere9tin| 
matters;  but  poor  Mrs.  Fairchild  had  fairly  nothing 
to  do.  She  was  too  rich  to  sew.  She  could  buy 
every  thing  she  wanted.  She  had  but  two  childrcr, 
and  they  could  not  occupy  all  her  time;  and  her 
house  and  furniture  were  so  new,  and  her  servants 
so  many,  that  housekeeping  was  a  mere  name.  A* 
to  reading,  that  never  formed  any  part  of  eifher 
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her  or  Mr.  Fairchild's  pleat ures.  They  did  not  even 
know  the  names  of  half  the  books  ihey  bad.  He 
read  the  papers,  which  was  more  than  she  did  be- 
yond the  list  of  deaths  and  marriages — and  so  she 
felt  as  if  she  would  die  in  her  grandeur  for  some- 
thing to  do,  and  somebody  to  see.  We  are  not  sure 
but  that  Mn.  Sirapkins  would  have  been  most 
delightedly  received  if  slie  had  suddenly  walked  in 
upon  her.  But  this  Mrs.  Simpkins  had  no  idea  of 
doing.  The  state  of  wrath  and  indignation  in  which 
Mrs.  Fairchild  had  left  her  old  friends  and  acquaiut- 
ancea  is  not  easily  to  be  described. 

"  She  had  began  to  give  herself  airs,*'  they  said, 
"  even  before  she  left  — ' —  street;  and  if  she  had 
thought  herself  a  great  lady  then,  in  that  little  box, 
what  must  she  be  now?"  said  Mrs.  Thompson, 
angrily. 

"  I  met  her  not  long  ago  in  a  store,  and  she  pre- 
tended not  to  see  me,"  replied  Mrs  Simpkins.  **  So 
I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  call,"  she  continued, 
with  considerable  dignity  of  manner;  not  telling, 
however,  that  she  had  called  soon  after  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  moved,  and  her  visit  had  never  been  returned. 

"  Ob,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  other,  *'  I  don*t  want  to 
visit  ker  if  she  donH  want  to  visit  me;"  which,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  Mrs.  Thompson,  was  a  story,  for 
you  know  you  were  dying  to  get  in  the  house  and 
see  and  ''  hear  all  about  it." 

To  which  Mrs.  Simpkins  responded, 

"  That,  for  her  part,  she  did  not  care  about  it — 
there  -was  no  love  lost  between  them ;"  and  these 
people,  who  had  once  been  kind  and  neighborly 
friends,  would  not  have  Been  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Fairchild  had  fniled^or  rather  would  have  been 
glad  (which  people  mean  when  they  say,  "they 
would  not  be  sorry,")  to  see  them  humbled  in 
anyway. 

So  much  for  Mrs.  Fairchild*s  first  step  in  pros- 
perity. 

Mr».  Fairchild  pined  and  languished  for  something 
to  do,  and  somebody  to  see.  The  memory  of  early 
habits  came  strongly  over  her  at  times,  and  she 
longed  to  go  in  the  kitchen  and  make  a  good  batch  of 
pumpkin  pies,  by  way  of  amusement;  but  she  did 
not  dare.  Her  stylish  pampered  menials  already 
suspected  khe  was  "  nobody,"  and  constantly  quoted 
the  privileges  of  Mrs.  Ashfield^s  servants,  and  the 
authority  of  other  fashionable  names,  with  the  im- 
pertinence and  contempt  invariably  felt  by  inferiors 
for  those  who  they  instinctively  know  to  be  ignorant 
and  vulgar,  and  "  not  to  the  manor  born." 

She  accident  ly,  to  her  great  delight,  came  across 
a  young  mantuamaker,  who  occasionally  sewed  at 
Mrs.  Ashfield^s ;  and  she  engaged  her  at  once  to  come 
and  make  her  some  morning-dresses ;  not  that  she 
wanted  them,  only  the  opportunity  for  the  gossip  to 
be  thence  derived.  And  to  those  who  know  nothing 
of  the  familiarity  wiih  which  ladies  can  sometimes 
condescend  to  question  such  persons,  it  would  be 
astonbhing  to  know  the  quantity  of  information  she 
extracted  from  Miss  Hawkins.  Not  only  of  Mrs. 
A>hfie!d's  mode  of  living,  number  of  dresses,  &c., 
but  of  many  other  families  of  the  neighborhood,  par- 


ticularly the  Misses  Hamilton,  who  were  described 
to  be  such  "  nice  young  ladies,"  and  for  whom  she 
chiefly  sewed,  as  *^Mrs.  Asbfield  chiefly  imported 
most  of  her  dresses,"  but  she  lent  all  her  pattenM 
to  the  Miss  Hamiltons;  and  Miss  Hawkins  made  up 
all  their  dresses  aAer  hers,  only  not  of  such  expensive 
materials.  And  thus  she  found  out  all  the  Hamiltons' 
economies,  which  filled  her  with  contempt  and  ih- 
dignation — contempt  for  their  poverty,  and  indigna- 
tion at  their  position  in  society,  and  the  company  they 
saw  notwithstanding. 

She  could  not  understand  it.  Her  husband  sym- 
pathized with  her  most  fully  on  this  score,  for,  like 
all  ignorant,  purse-proud  men,  he  could  compre- 
hend no  claims  not  based  in  money. 

A  sudden  light  broke  in,  however,  upon  the  Fair- 
child's  dull  life,  A  great  exertion  was  being  made 
for  a  new  Opera  company,  and  Mr.  Fairchild's  money 
being  as  good  as  any  body  else*s,  the  subscription 
books  were  taken  to  him.  He  put  down  bis  name 
for  as  large  a  sum  as  the  be$t  of  them,  and  felt  him- 
self at  once  a  patron  of  music,  fashion,  and  the 
fine  arts. 

Mrs.  Fairchild  was  in  ecstasies.  She  had  chosen 
seats  in  the  midst  of  the  Ashfields,  Harpers,  and 
others,  and  felt  now  "that  they  would  be  all  together." 

Mr.  Fairchild  came  home  one  day  very  indignant 
with  a  young  Mr.  Bankhead,  who  had  asked  him  if 
be  would  change  seats  with  htm,  raying  bis  would 
probably  suit  Mr.  Fairchild  better  than  those  be  had 
selected,  as  they  were  front  places,  &c.,  that  his  only 
object  in  wishing  to  change  was  to  be  next  to  the 
Ashfields,  as  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  his  wife, 
who  could  then  go  often  with  them  when  he  was 
otherwise  engaged." 

Mr.  Fairchild  promptly  refused  in  what  Mr.  Bank- 
head  considered  a  rude  manner,  who  rather  haughtily 
replied  *'that  he  should  not  have  oflered  the  ex- 
change if  he  had  supposed  it  was  a  favor,  bis  seats 
being  generally  considered  the  best.  It  was  only  on 
his  wife's  account,  who  wished  to  be  among  her 
friends  that  he  had  asked  it,  as  he  presumed  the 
change  would  be  a  matter  of  indiflerence  to  Mr. 
Fairchild." 

The  young  man  had  no  idea  of  the  sting  conveyed 
in  these  words.  Mrd.  Fairchild  -was  very  angry 
when  her  husband  repeated  it  to  her.  "  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  indiflTerenee  at  all.  Why  should  not  ive 
wish  to  be  among  the  Ashfields  and  Harpers  as  well 
as  any  body?"  she  said,  indignantly.  ''And  who  is 
this  Mrs.  Bankhead,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  I  am 
to  yield  my  place  to  her ;"  to  which  Mr.  Fairchild 
replied,  with  his  usual  degree  of  angry  contempt 
when  speaking  of  people  of  no  property, 

"A  pretty  fellow,  indeed  !  He  's  hardly  worth  salt 
to  his  porridge !  Indeed,  I  wonder  how  he  is  able  to 
pay  for  bis  seats  at  all !"  ^^ 

While  on  the  Benkbead's  s^^H  was, 

**  We  cannot  change  our  ^Res,  Mrs.  Afhfield. 
Those  Fairchild.^  refused." 

*'0h,  how  provoking!'*  was  the  reply.  "We 
should  have  been  eneh  a  nice  little  set  by  ourselves. 
And  so  disagreeable,  too,  to  have  people  one  do  n't 
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know  right  in  the  midst  of  us  so !  Why  what  do  the 
creatures  mean — your  places  are  the  best?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  He 's  a  vulgar,  puree-proud 
man.  My  husband  was  quite  sorry  he  had  asked 
him,  for  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  great  favor,  and 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  be  rude." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry.  It 's  not  pleasant  to  have  such 
people  near  one ;  and  then  I  am  so  very,  very  sorry, 
not  to  have  you  and  Mr.  Bankhead  with  us.  The 
Harpers  were  saying  how  delightful  it  would  be  for 
us  all  to  be  together ;  and  now  to  have  those  vulgar 
people  instead— too  provoking!" 

Ignorant,  however,  of  the  disgust  in  which  her 
anticipated  proximity  was  held,  Mrs.  Fairchild,  in 
high  spirits,  bought  the  most  beautiful  of  white  satin 
Opera  cloaks,  and  ordered  the  most  expensive  para- 
phernalia she  could  think  of  to  make  it  all  com- 
plete, and  determined  on  sporting  diamonds  that 
would  dazzle  old  acquaintances,  (if  any  presumed  to 
be  there,)  and  make  even  the  fashionables  stare. 

The  first  night  opened  with  a  very  brilliant  house. 
Every  body  was  there,  and  every  body  in  full  dress. 
Mrs.  Fairchild  had  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  look 
around.  To  be  sure  she  knew  nobody,  but  then  it 
¥ras  pleasant  to  see  them  all.  She  learnt  a  few 
names  from  the  conversation  that  she  overheard  of 
the  Ashfields  and  Harpers,  as  they  nodded  to  dif- 
ferent acquaintances  about  the  house.  And  then, 
during  the  intervals,  diflerent  friends  came  and 
chatted  a  little  while  with  them,  and  the  Bankheads 
leaned  across  and  exchanged  a  few  animated  words; 
and,  in  short,  every  body  seemed  so  full  of  talk,  and 
so  intimate  with  every  body,  except  poor  Mrs.  Fair- 
child,  who  sat,  loaded  with  finery,  and  no  one  to 
speak  to  but  her  husband,  who  was  by  this  time 
yawning  wearily,  well-nigh  worn  out  with  the  fatigue 
of  hearing  two  acts  of  a  grand  Italian  Opera. 

As  Mrs.  Fairchild  began  to  recover  self-posses- 
sion enough  to  comprehend  what  was  going  on 
among  them,  she  found  to  her  surprise,  from  their 
convereation,  that  the  music  was  n6t  all  alike ;  that 
one  singer  was  *'  divine,"  another  "  only  so  so ;" 
the  orchestra  admirable,  and  the  choruses  very  in- 
different. She  could  not  comprehend  how  they 
could  tell  one  from  another.  **  They  all  sang  at  the 
same  time ;  and  as  for  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  she 
did  not  know  *  which  was  which.'  " 

Then  there  was  a  great  deal  said  about  "eon» 
traltos^*  and  "sopranos ;**  and  when  her  husband 
asked  her  what  they  meant,  she  replied,  "the  did 
not  know,  it  was  French  /"  They  talked,  too,  of 
Rossini  and  Bellini,  and  people  who  read  and  wrote 
music, « and  that  quite  passed  her  comprehension. 
She  thought  '*  music  was  only  played  and  sung;" 
and  what  they  meant  by  reading  and  writing  it,  she 
could  not  divine.  Had  they  talked  of  eating  it,  it 
would  have  sounded  to  her  about  as  rational. 

Occasionally  onJfe^he  Hamiltons  sat  with  some 
of  the  set,  for  it  se^BI  they  had  no  regular  places 
of  their  own.  "  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs  Fairchild, 
contemptuously.  "They  can't  afford  it,"  which 
expressive  phrase  summed  up,  with  both  husband 
and  wife,  the  very  essence  of  all  that  was  mean  and 


contemptible,  and  she  was  only  indignant  at  their  | 
being  able  to  come  there  at  all.  The  Bankbeada  I 
were  bad  enough;  but  to  have  the  Hamilions  tbe?«  | 
too,  and  then  to  bear  them  all  talking  French  widt  | 
some  foreignen  who  occasionally  joined  thea, 
really  humbled  her. 

This,  then,  she  conceived  was  the  secret  of  no  \ 
cess.  *'  They  Jhtow  French,"  she  wonid  rcpljr  isi 
voice  of  infinite  mortification,  when  her  hnJbsai  ^ 
expressed  his  indignant  astonishment  at  finding  ihe^ 
"  nobodies"  on  'change,  "  somebodies"  at  the  Open. 
To  "  know  French,"  comprehended  all  her  ideas  gf 
education,  information,  sense,  and  literature.  Dii 
then,  she  thought  was  the  ^  Open  Sesame"  of  "  fo<.< 
society,"  the  secret  of  enjoyment  at  the  Opera ;  for 
be  it  underetood,  all  foreign  languages  were  "  Freed*^ 
to  Mrs.  Fairchild. 

She  was  beginning  to  find  the  Opera  a  lerribt 
bore,  spite  of  nil  the  finery  she  sported  and  ssv 
around  her,  with  people  she  did  not  know,  woi 
music  she  did  not  undentand.  As  for  Mr.  FairchikL 
the  fatigue  was  intolerable;  and  he  would  haye  re- 
belled at  once,  if  he  had  not  paid  for  his  places  fc? 
the  season,  and  so  chose  to  have  his  money's  worth. 
if  it  was  only  in  tedium. 

A  bright  idea,  a  bold  resolution  oocurred  to  Mn 
Fairchild.    She  would  learn  French. 

So  she  engaged  a  teacher  at  once,  at  enormoe 
terms,  who  was  to  place  her  on  a  level  with  th 
best  of  them. 

Poor  little  woman!  and  poor  teacher,  too!  wki 
work  it  was !  How  he  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  thici: 
tongue  that  cotdd  not  pronounce  the  delicate  vowcas. 
and  the  dull  apprehension  that  knew  nothing  d 
moods  and  tenses. 

And  she,  poor  little  soul,  who  was  as  innoceoi  ci 
English  Grammar  as  of  murder,  how  was  she  to  be 
expected  to  understand  the  definite  and  indefinite 
when  it  was  all  indefinite  ;  and  as  for  the  participle 
past,  she  did  not  believe  any  body  understood  it 
And  so  she  worked  and  puzzled,  and  sometime 
almost  cried,  for  a  week,  and  then  went  to  the  Opera 
and  found  she  was  no  better  off  than  before. 

In  despair,  and  angry  with  her  teacher,  she  d^ 
missed  him.  "  She  did  not  believe  any  body  ever 
learnt  it  that  way  out  of  books;"  and  "  so  she  wott'J 
get  a  French  maid,  and  she'd  learn  more  hearing 
her  talk  in  a  month,  than  Mr.  A.  could  teach  her,  ii' 
she  took  lessons  forever."  And  so  she  got  a  maid, 
who  brought  high  recommendations  from  some  grand 
people  who  had  brought  her  from  France,  and  then 
she  thought  herself  quite  set  up. 

But  the  experiment  did  not  succeed.  She  inmed 
out  a  saucy  thing,  who  shrugged  her  shoulders  with 
infinite  contempt  when  she  found  "  madame"  did 
not  comprehend  her ;  and  soon  Mrs.  Fairchild  was 
very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  a  grand  flare-up  in 
the  kitchen  between  her  and  the  cook,  in  which  the 
belligerent  parties  declared  that  "  one  or  the  other 
must  leave  the  house,"  to  dismiss  her. 

In  deep  humility  of  spirit  Mrs.  Fairchild  placed 
her  little  girl  at  the  best  French  school  in  the  citr. 
almost  grudging  the  poor  child  her  Sundays  at  home 
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^en  s>he  must  hear  nothing  but  English.  She  was 
etermined  that  she  should  lean  French  young;  for 
be  now  began  to  think  it  must  be  taken  like  measles 
r  whooping-cough,  in  youth,  or  else  the  attack  must 
e  severe,  if  not  dangerous. 

Mm.  Fairchild  made  no  acquaintances,  as  she 
sndly  hoped,  at  the  Opera.  A  few  asked,  "Who 
I  that  dressy  little  body  who  sita  in  firont  of  you, 
lr8.A8hfield?** 

<'  A  M».  Fairchild.  1  know  nothing  about  them 
xoept  that  they  live  next  door  to  us." 

"  What  a  passion  the  little  woman  seems  to  have 
or  jewelry,''  remarked  the  other.  *'  It  seems  to  me 
he  has  a  new  set  of  something  once  a  ¥reek  at  least." 

"  Yes,"  said  one  of  the  Hamiltons,  langhing,  *<  she 's 
a  good  as  a  jeweler's  window.  It 's  quite  an  amiis»> 
sent  to  me  to  see  the  quantily  of  bracelets  and 
iliains  she  contrives  to  hang  around  her." 

"  I  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  that  amuse- 
sent,  Ellen,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashfield,  "for  they  have 
he  places  the  Bankheads  wanted ;  and  he  is  so  elever 
ind  well-informed,  and  she  such  a  bright,  intelligent 
itlle  creature,  that  it  would  have  added  so  much  to 
wr  pleasure  to  have  had  them  with  us." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure !  the  Bankheads  are  jewels  of  the 
Krst  water.  And  how  they  enjoy  every  thing.  What 
I  shame  it  is  they  have  not  those  Fairchilds'  money." 

"  No,  no,  Ellen,  that  is  not  fair,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ashfield.  "  Let  Mrs.  Fairchild  hav6  her  finery— it 's 
ill,  I  suppose,  the  poor  woman  has.  The  Bankheads 
doa*t  require  wealth  for  either  enjoyment  or  con- 
sequence. They  are  bright  and  flashing  in  their 
own  lufttre,  and  like  all  pure  brilliants,  are  the  brighter 
for  their  simple  setting." 

"  May  be,"  replied  the  gay  Ellen,  "  but  I  do  love 
to  Ke  some  people  have  every  thing." 

"Nay,  Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Ashfield,  « Is  that  quite 
just?  Be  satisfied  with  Mrs.  Bankhead's  having  so 
much  more  than  Mrs.  Fairchild,  without  robbing  poor 
Mra.  Fairchild  of  the  little  she  has." 

Coald  Mrs.  Fairchild  have  believed  her  ears  had 
ihe  heard  this?  Could  she  have  believed  that  little 
Kirs.  Bankhead,  whose  simple  book-muslin  and 
plainly  braided  dark  hair  excited  ner  nightly  con- 
tempt, was  held  in  such  respect  and  admiration  by 
those  who  would  not  know  her.  And  Bankhead, 
whom  her  husband  spoke  of  with  such  infinite  oon- 

%ipt,  as  having  "  nothing  at  all,"  "  not  salt  to  his 
Tidge."    And  yet  as  Mrs.  Fairchild  saw  them 
ied  and  gay,  she  longed  for  some  of  their  por- 
^.  "  for  they  knew  French." 

•hus  the  season  wore  on  in  extreme  weariness 

'   t  mortification.     The  Fairchilds  made  no 

^  t  all.    She  made  no  acquaintances  at  all 

^  '     as  she  had  fondly  hoped.    She  even  re- 

\er  husband  had  refused  their  seats  to 

Had  he  yielded  them  a  favor  may 

•  we  spoken  to  them. 

St,  she  determined  she  would  do 
'   t>uld  give  a  party.    But  who  to 
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acquaintance.    That  was  not 
iioelse?  She  knew  nobody. 


"  It  was  not  necessary  to  know  them,"  she  told 
her  husband.  **  She  woidd  send  her  oard  and  invita- 
tions to  all  those  fine  people,  and  they  'd  be  glad 
enough  to  come.  The  Bankheads,  too,  and  the 
Hamiltons,  she  would  ask  them." 

**  You  are  sure  of  them,  at  any  rate,"  said  her  hus- 
band contemptuously.  **  Poor  devils  1  il  's  not  oActt 
they  get  such  a  supper  as  they  '11  get  hero." 

But  somehow  the  Hamiltons  and  Bankheads  wwtt 
not  as  hungry  as  Mr.  Fairchild  supposed,  for  very 
polite  iQgrcis  oaase  in  the  course  of  a  lew  daya,  t» 
Mrs.  Fairohild^s  greal  wrath  and  mortification. 

Tbia  was  but  the  beginnhig,  howevvr.  Rel^Hal* 
came  pouring  in  thick  and  fast  fVom  all  quarters. 

The  lights  were  prepared,  the  nusie  soundtogv 
and  some  half  docen  ladies,  whose  husbands  had  oo- 
casionaUy  a  hosinesa  traasadion  with  Mr.  Fairchild, 
looked  in  on  their  way  to  a  grand  fashionable  party 
given  the  same  evening  by  one  of  their  own  c/sfiM^ 
and  then  vanished,  leaving  Mrs.  Fairchild  with  Ihe 
mortified  wish  that  they  had  not  oome  at  all,  to  se» 
the  splendor  of  preparations  and  the  be^^ry  of 
guests.  Some  few  young  men  dropped  in  and  took 
a  look,  and  bowed  themselves  out  as  soon  as  th« 
Fairchilds  gave  them  a  chance ;  and  so  ended  this  laat 
aad  moat  desperate  efihrt. 

**My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Fairchild  one  day  to  her 
husband  in  perfect  desperation,  **let  ib  go  to 
Europe." 

"  To  Europe,"  be  said,  looking  up  in  amazement. 

<«  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  energy.  «  That 's  what 
all  these  fine  people  have  done,  and  that 's  the  way 
they  know  each  other  so  well.  All  the  Amerieaas 
are  intimate  in  Fkris,  and  then  when  they  come  back 
they  are  all  friends  together." 

Mr.  Fairchild  listened  and  pondered.  He  was  aa 
tired  as  his  wife  with  nothing  to  do;  and  moreover 
deeply  mortified,  though  he  said  less  about  it,  at  not 
being  admitted  among  those  with  whom  he  had  no 
tastes  or  associations  in  common,  and  he  consented. 

The  house  was  shut  up  and  the  Fairchilds  were  off. 

"  Who  are  those  Faiivhilds,"  asked  somebody  in 
Paris,  '*that  one  sees  every  where,  where  money 
can  gain  admittance  7" 

"  Oh,  I  do  n't  know,"  replied  Miss  Rutherford. 
*'  They  traveled  down  the  Rhine  with  us  last  soan- 
mer,  and  were  our  perfeci  torment  We  could  not 
shake  them  off." 

"  What  sort  of  people  are  they?"  was  the  next 
question. 

"  Ignorant  past  belief:  but  that  would  not  so  much 
matter  if  she  were  not  such  a  spiteful  little  creature. 
I  declare  I  heard  more  gossip  aad  ill-natured  stories 
from  her  about  Americans  in  Paris  thaiLf'ever  heard 
in  all  the  rest  of  my  life  put  together." 

"  And  rich?"  ^^ 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so— for  t^|r spent  absurdly. 
They  are  just  those  ignorant,  vulgar  people  that  one 
only  meets  in  traveling,  and  that  make  us  blush  for 
our  country  and  countrymen.  Such  people  should 
not  have  pasftports." 

"  Fairchild,"  said  Mrs.  Castleton.    "  The  name  is 
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familiar  to  me.  Oh,  now  I  remember.  But  they 
can't  be  the  same.  The  Fairchilds  I  knew  were 
people  in  humble  circmnstancee.  They  lired  in 
street^* 

"  Yes.  I  dare  say  they  are  the  very  people,"  re- 
plied Miss  Rutherford.  **He  has  made  money 
rapidly  within  a  few  years." 

"  But  she  was  the  bestlittle  creature  lever  knew," 
persisted  Mrs.  Castleton.  "  My  baby  was  taken  ill 
while  we  were  in  the  country  boarding  at  the  same 
house,  and  this  Mrs.  Fairchild  came  to  me  at  once, 
and  helped  me  get  a  warm  bath,  and  watched  and 
nursed  the  child  with  me  as  if  it  had  been  her  own. 
I  remember  I  was  very  grateful  for  her  ezoeseive 
kindness  and  attention." 

<<Well,  I  dare  say,"  replied  Miss  Rutherford. 
'*  But  that  was  when  she  was  poor,  and,  as  you  say, 
humble,  Mrs.  Gastleton.  Very  probably  she  may 
have  been  kind-hearted  originally.  She  does  love 
her  children  dearly.  She  has  that  merit ;  but  now 
that  she  is  rich,  and  wants  to  be  fine  and  fashionable, 
and  do  n't  know  how  to  manage  it,  and  can't  suc- 
ceed, you  never  knew  any  body  so  spiteful  and 
jealous  as  she  is  of  all  those  she  feels  beyond  her 
reach." 

"  Pity,"  said  Mrs.  Castleton  almost  sorrowfully. 
"  She  was  such  a  good  little  creature.  How  pros- 
perity spoils  some  people." 

And  so  Mrs.  Fairchild  traveled  and  came  home 
again. 

They  had  been  to  Paris,  and  seen  more  things  and 
places  than  they  could  remember,  and  did  not  under- 
stand what  they  could  remember,  and  were  afraid 
of  telling  what  they  had  seen,  lest  they  should  mis- 
pronounce names,  whose  spelling  was  beyond  their 
most  ambitious  flights. 

They  had  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  be  in 
society  at  home.  But  ignorant  they  went  and  igno- 
rant they  returned. 

"Edward  and  Fanny  shall  know  every  thing," 
said  Mrs.  Fairchild,  and  teachers  without  end  were 
engaged  for  the  young  Fairchilds,  who,  to  their  pa- 
rents' great  delight  were  not  only  chatting  in  "  un- 
known tongues,"  but  becoming  quite  intimate  with 
the  little  Ashfields  and  other  baby  sprigs  of  nobility. 

"  Who  is  that  pretty  boy  dancing  with  your  Helen, 
Mn.  Bankhead  7"  asked  some  one  at  a  child's  party. 


"  Young  Fairchild,"  was  the  reply. 

"Fairchild!  What,  a  son  of  that  overdreseii 
little  woman  you  used  to  laugh  at  ^  ai  the  opera  ^ 
said  the  other. 

"  The  same,"  replied  Mrs.  Bankhead  laughiag. 

'*  And  here 's  an  inoipient  flirtation  between  yoir 
girl  and  her  boy,"  continued  the  other  archly. 

"Well,  there's  no  leveler  like  Edocalioo.  Tk 
true  democrat  aAer  all,"  she  pursued. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Bankhead.  "IntelL 
gence  puU  us  all  on  a  footing.  What  other  distinfr 
tion  can  or  should  we  have  ?" 

"I  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Fairchild  thinks  so,"  re- 
plied her  friend. 

"Indeed  you  are  mistaken,"  replied  Mrs.  Bulk- 
head earnestly.  "  She  would  not  perhaps  express  : 
in  those  words :  but  her  humble  reverence  for  edm- 
tion  is  quite  touching.  They  are  giving  these  dii- 
dren  every  possible  advantage,  and  in  a  few  Teen. 
when  they  are  grown  up,"  she  continued,  iaqghinf . 
"  W» mothers  will  be  very  glad  to  admit  the  yoof 
Fairchilds  in  society,  even  if  they  mtst  bring  tk 
mother  with  them." 

"  1  suppose  so,"  said  the  other.  '<  And  old  people 
are  inoflensive  even  if  they  are  ignorant.  Old  a^ 
is  in  itself  a  claim  to  respect." 

"True  enough,"  returned  Mrs.  Bankhead;  "ao^ 
when  you  see  them  engrossed  and  happy  in  the  soo 
cess  of  their  children,  you  forgive  them  a  good  deiL 
That  is  the  reward  c^such  people." 

"  They  have  fought  through  a  good  deal  of  morti- 
fication  though  to  attain  it,"  rejoined  the  ocber.  "  I 
wonder  whether  the  end  is  worth  it?" 

"Ah!  that's  a  question  hard  to  settle,**  replied 
Mrs.  Bankhead  seriously.  "  Society  at  large  is  cer- 
tainly improved,  but  I  doubt  whether  indtvidoal^  are 
the  happier.  No  doubt  the  young  Fairchilds  will  be 
happier  for  their  parents'  rise  in  the  world— but  I 
should  say  the  "  transition  state"  had  been  any  ihiot 
but  a  pleasant  one  to  the  parents.  The  childrea  wtl 
have  the  tastes  as  well  as  the  means  for  enjoymeet : 
the  one  Mrs.  Fairchild  having  found  to  be  quite  as 
necessary  as  the  other." 

"  This  is  the  march  of  intellect,  the  ptOBie»  ai 
society,  exemplified  in  the  poor  Fairchikb,"  replied 
the  other  laughing.  "  Well,  thank  Heaven  my  mis- 
sion has  not  been  to  rise  in  the  world." 


TWILIGHT.  — TO    MARY. 


Oh  !  bow  I  love  this  time  of  ev*n. 

When  day  in  tender  twilight  dies  ,* 
And  the  parting  aan,  as  it  falls  from  heaven, 

Leavee  all  its  t>eanty  on  the  skies. 
When  aTI  ^f  rash  and  reetleaa  Nature, 

Faasion—impalie— meekly  sleeps, 
And  loTeline8afl|a8oal'8  sweet  teacher, 

Seems  like  I'^^k  in  its  deeps. 
And  now  is  UtttMng  through  my  senses 

The  melting  mnsic  of  the  trees. 
And  from  the  near  and  roae-crowned  fences 

Comes  the  balm  and  fragrant  breeze ; 
And  from  the  bowers,  not  yet  shrouded 

In  the  oommg  gloom  of  night. 


Breaks  the  bird-song,  clear,  unclouded. 

In  trembling  tones  of  deep  delight. 
But  not  for  thia  alone  I  prize 

This  witching  time  of  ev'n, 
The  murmuring  breeze,  the  blushing  skies. 

And  day's  last  amila  on  heaven. 
But  thoughts  of  thee,  and  audi  as  thoa  art. 

That  mingle  with  these  sacred  hours, 
Give  deeper  pleasure  to  my  heart  r 

Than  aong  of  birda  and  breath  of  flowers. 
Then  welcome  the  hour  when  the  laat  aoiile  of  d^ 

Jnat  lingera  at  the  portal  of  er'n,  ^ ^. 

When  ao  much  of  life'a  tumults  are  t 

And  earth  aeems  exalted  to  heaven. 


THE    SAGAMORE    OF    SACO. 

A    LEGEND    OF    MAINE. 


Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock — 

Of  dark  blae  lake  and  mighty  rtrer— 
Of  rooantams  reared  aloft  to  mock 
The  storms  career,  the  lightning's  shock — 
My  own  green  land  forever.    Whittibk. 


NsvzB.  was  ooantry  more  fruitful  than  our  own 
'ith  rich  materials  of  romantic  and  tragic  interest, 
» call  into  exercise  the  finest  talents  of  the  dramatist 
id  ooTelist  Every  clifiT  and  headland  has  its  abo- 
ginal  legend;  the  vilhige,  now  thrifty  and  quiet, 
td  its  days  of  slaughter  and  conflagration,  its  tale 
'  devoted  love  or  cruel  treachery;  while  the  city, 
3w  tumultuous  with  the  pressure  of  commerce,  in 
i  "  day  of  small  things,"  had  its  bombardment  and 
•reign  army,  and  its  handful  of  determined  freemen, 
iio  achieved  prodigies  of  single  handed  valor, 
bw  that  men  are  daily  learning  the  worth  of  hu- 
anity,  its  hopes  and  its  trials  coming  nearer  home 

thought  and  afiection;  now  that  the  complicated 
issions  of  refined  and  artificial  life  are  becoming 
88  important  than  the  broad,  deep,  genuine  mani- 
stations  of  the  common  mind,  we  may  hope  for  a 
(Ider  and  more  courageous  literature:  we  may 
>pe  to  see  the  drama  free  itself  from  sensualism  and 
ivolity,  and  rise  to  the  Shaksperian  dignity  of  true 
ission ;  while  the  romance  will  learn  better  its  true 
otud,  and  will  create,  rather  than  portray— de- 
leate,  rather  than  dissect  human  sentiment  and 
locioo. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its  his- 
ricaliy  romantic  associations.  Settled  as  it  was 
ior  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  first  under  Ra- 
gh  Gilbert,  and  subsequently  by  Sir  Ferdmando 
7rge8,  whose  colony  it  is  fair,  in  the  absence  of 
Aiaiony,  to  infer  never  left  the  country  after  1616, 
1  continued  to  employ  themselves  in  the  fisheries, 
d  in  some  commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  up  to 
i  time  of  their  final  incorporation  with  the  Fly- 
>uih  settlement.  Indeed  the  correspondence  of 
r  Richard  Vines,  governor  of  the  colony  under  Sir 
irdinando  Gorges,  with  the  Grovernor  of  Plymouth, 
Lves  no  doubt  upon  this  head ;  and  it  is  a  well 
own  fact  that  the  two  settlements  of  De  Aulney 
d  De  la  Tour  at  the  mouths  of  the  Penobscot  and 
nnebec  rivers,  even  at  this  early  age,  were  far 
nn  being  contemptible,  both  in  a  commercial  and 
meric  point  of  view.  Added  to  these  was  the 
odfulof  Jesuits  at  Mont  Desert,  and  we  might  say 
colony  of  Swedes  on  the  sea-coast,  between  the 
o  large  rivers  just  named,  the  memory  of  which 
traditional,  and  the  vestiges  of  which  are  some- 
tes  turned  up  by  the  ploughshare.  These  people 
>bably  fell   beneath  some  outbreak  of   savage 


vengeance,  which  left  no  name  or  record  of  their 
existence. 

Subsequently  to  these  was  the  dispersion  of  the 
Acadians,  that  terrible  and  wanton  piece  of  political 
policy,  which  resulted  in  the  extinction  and  dena- 
tionalizing of  a  simple  and  pious  people.  The  fugi* 
tive  Acadians  fotmd  their  way  through  a  wilderness 
of  forests,  suffering  and  dying  as  they  went,  some 
landing  in  distant  slates,  (five  hundred  having  been 
consigned  to  Grovernor  Oglethorpe  of  Greorgia,)  and 
others,  lonely  and  bereft,  fotmd  a  home  with  the 
humble  and  laboriotis  farmere  of  this  hardy  state, 
whose  finest  quality  is  an  open-handed  hospitality. 
These  intermarrying  with  our  people  here,  have  left 
traces  of  their  blood  and  fine  moral  qual  it  ies  to  enhance 
the  excellence  of  a  pure  and  healthful  population. 

Then  followed  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  when 
Maine  did  her  part  nobly  in  the  great  and  perilous 
work.  Our  own  Knox  was  commandant  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  bosom  friend  of  Washington :  our  youth 
sunk  into  unknown  graves  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom ;  and  our  people,  poor  as  they  were,  for  the 
resources  of  the  state  were  then  undeveloped,  cast 
their  mite  of  wealth  into  the  national  treasury. 
Northerly  and  isolated  as  she  is,  her  cities  were 
burned,  and  her  frontiers  jealotisly  watched  by  an 
alert  and  cruel  enemy.  Here,  too,  Arnold  sowed 
his  last  seeds  of  virtue  and  patriotism,  in  his  arduous 
march  through  the  wilderness  of  Maine  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Ganadas,  an  exploit  which,  considering 
the  season,  the  poverty  of  numbers  and  resources, 
combined  with  the  wild,  unknown,  and  uncleared 
state  of  the  country,  may  compete  with  the  most 
heroic  actions  of  any  great  leader  of  any  people. 

A  maratime  state,  Maine  suflers  severely  from  the 
fiuctuations  of  commerce,  but  is  the  first  to  realise 
the  reactions  of  prosperity.  Her  extended  seaboard, 
her  vast  forests,  her  immense  mineral  resom-ces,  to- 
gether with  a  population  hardy,  laborious,  virtuous, 
and  enterprising;  a  population  less  adulterated  by 
foreign  admixture  than  any  state  in  the  Union,  all 
point  to  a  coming  day  of  power  and^osperity  which 
shall  place  her  foremost  in  the  raflrof  the  states,  in 
point  of  wealth,  as  she  is  already  in  that  of  intelli* 
gence. 

We  have  enumerated  but  a  tithe  of  the  intellectual 
resources  of  Maine— have  given  but  a  blank  sheet 
as  it  were  of  the  material  ipriiich  will  hereafter  make 
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her  renowned  in  story,  and  must  confine  ourselves  to 
but  a  single  point  of  historic  and  romantic  interesti 
connected  with  the  earlier  records  of  the  country. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  first  governor,  Sir  Richard 
Vines,  a  right  worthy  and  chivalric  gentleman,  the 
friend  and  agent  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  of  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  and  other  fine  spirits  of  the  day.  His 
residence  was  at  the  Fool,  as  it  is  now  called,  or 
"  Winter  Harbor,"  from  the  fact  that  the  winter  of 
1616-17  was  passed  by  Vines  and  his  followers  at 
this  place.  After  a  residence  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  the 
death  of  his  patron,  the  transfer  of  the  Maine  planta- 
tion to  the  Plymouth  proprietors,  together  with  do- 
mestic and  pecuniary  misfortunes,  induced  Sir  Rich- 
ard Vines  to  retire  to  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  where 
we  find  him  prosperous  and  respected,  and  still  mind- 
ful of  the  colony  for  which  he  had  done  and  suibred 
•omuch. 

Prior  to  his  departure,  and  probably  not  altogether 
mconnected  with  it,  he  had  incurred  the  deadly 
hatred  of  John  Bony  ton,  a  young  man  of  the  colony, 
who  in  after  years  was  called,  and  is  still  remem- 
bered in  tradition  as  the  ^*  Sagamore  of  Saco."  The 
cause  of  this  hatred  was  in  some  way  connected 
wiih  the  disappearance  of  Bridget  Vines,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  governor,  for  whom  John  Bon)ton  had 
conceived  a  wild  and  passionate  attachment.  Yean 
before  our  story  she  had  been  suddenly  missing,  to 
the  permanent  grief  and  dismay  of  the  family,  and 
the  more  terrible  agony  of  John  Bonyton,  who  had 
conceived  the  idea  that  Bridget  had  been  sent  to  a 
European  convent,  to  save  her  from  his  presence. 
This  idea  he  would  never  abandon,  notwithstanding 
the  most  solemn  denials  of  Sir  Richard,  and  Ihe  most 
womanly  and  sympathizing  asseverations  of  Mistress 
Vines.  The  youth  listened  with  compressed  lip,  his 
large,  remarkable  eye  fixed  with  stem  and  searching 
scrutiny  upon  the  face  of  the  speaker,  and  when  be 
was  done  the  reply  was  always  the  same,  "C3od 
knows  if  this  be  true ;  but,  true  or  false,  my  hand 
shall  be  against  every  man  till  she  be  found." 

Accordingly  we  find  the  youth,  who  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  of  those  rare  and  strong  points  of 
character  which  go  to  make  the  hero,  in  constant 
collision  with  the  people  of  the  times.  Moody  and 
revengeful,  he  became  an  alien  to  his  father's  house, 
and  with  gun  and  dog  passed  months  in  the  wildest 
regions  of  that  wild  country.  With  the  savage  he 
slept  in  his  wigwam,  he  threaded  the  forest  and  stood 
upon  the  verge  of  the  cataract;  or  penetrated  up  to 
the  stormy  regions  of  the  White  Mountains;  and 
anon,  hushed  the  tumultuous  beatings  of  Ais  heart  in 
accordance  with  the  stroke  of  his  paddle,  as  he  and 
his  red  companions  glided  over  that  loveliest  of 
lakes,  Winnepisoge,  or  "  the  smile  of  the  Great 
Spirit." 

There  seemeoBb  rest  for  the  unhappy  man.  Un- 
able to  endure  the  formalities  and  intermedlings, 
which  »o  strongly  mark  the  period,  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  on  the  frontiers  of  the  settlement,  admitting 
of  little  companionship,  and  yielding  less  of  courtesy. 
When  he  appeared  in  the  colony,  the  women  re- 


garded his  fine  person,  his  smile,  it  once  umHi 
and  tender,  and  his  free,  noble  beariog  vithtdoA 
tion,  not  unmingled  with  terror;  while  men,evQi 
thai  age  of  manly  physique  looked  upon  his  frat, 
lithe  yet  firm  as  iron,  athletic  and  yet  gracefu'.i^ 
eyes  of  envious  delight  Truth  tocay,  John  Boii)iii 
had  never  impaired  a  fine  development  by  any  sd^ 
employment,  or  any  elaborate  attempts  u  Ui 
knowledge.    He  knew  aU  that  was  eeientud  far  k : 
times,  or  the  mode  of  life  which  be  had  adopted.^' 
further  he  cared  not.    His  great  power  coBsid^ 
in  a  passionate  yet  steady  will,  by  which  all  ik 
came  within  his  sphere  found  themselves  bem  tod 
purposes. 

The  Pilgrims  even,  unflinching  and  ddcoo^ 
mising  as  they  were,  felt  the  spell  of  his  preoi 
and  were  content  to  spurn,  to  persecute,  ud  4 
price  upon  the  head  of  a  man  whom  they  miii 
ooBlroL  Yet  for  aU  this  John  Bonyton  died  (pd 
in  his  bed,  no  one  daring  to  do  to  him  evea  i 
the  law  would  justify.  He  slept  in  perfect  Kd 
for  he  knew  this,  and  knew,  too,  that  the  woodii 
alive  with  ardent  and  devoted  Bdbemit.«.  t 
would  have  deluged  the  soil  with  blood  hsdh 
hair  of  his  head  been  injured.  The  SeguDos 
Saco  was  no  ordinary  man;  and  the  iDcuti 
times,  remarkable  as  they  were,  felt  tbi»;  acjih 
is  it,  that  even  to  this  day  his  menory  is  held  i 
membraace  with  an  almost  superstitions  2v« 
people  point  out  a  barrow  where  lie  thefl.«^)K*d 
'*  Sagamore,"  and  show  the  boundaries  d  \s\ 
and  tell  marvelous  tales  of  his  hardihood  'd 
posaession. 

They  tell  of  a  time  when  a  price  had  bed 
upon  his  head,  how,  when  the  people  were  asfl 
in  the  little  church  for  worship,  John  BooyionS 
in  with  gun  in  hand,  and  stood  through  ibe  \ 
service,  erect  and  stem  as  a  man  of  iron,  bihI  1 
dared  scarcely  look  upon  him,  much  l«s^ 
finger  against  him ;  and  how  he  waited  till  i 
gone  forth,  even  the  orade  of  God,  pale  an^ 
bling,  and  then  departed  in  silence  as  l^ 
Surely  there  was  greatness  in  this—tbe  gretti 
a  Napc^eon,  needing  but  a  field  for  Its  exercu^ 

CHAPTER  11. 

Methonght,  within  a  desert  care, 
Cold,  dark,  ond  solemn  as  tbe  grare, 

I  suddenly  awake. 
It  seemed  of  aalile  night  tbe  cell, 
Where,  save  when  from  ihe  ceiling  fell 
An  oozini^  drop,  her  silent  spell 

No  sound  had  ever  broke.— Allh 

Among  the  great  rivers  of  Maine  tbe  Pet 
and  Kennebec  sUmd  preeminent,  on  aceuunii 
nmrilime  importance,  their  depth  and  adapiil 
the  purposes  of  internal  navigation;  but  lii 
others  less  knoMm,  yet  no  less  essential  xo\^ 
of  the  country,  which,  encumbered  with  u 
rapids,  spivn  alike  ship  and  steamer,  but  I 
valuable  for  the  great  purposes  of  manufacin 
Androscoggin  is  one  of  these,  a  river,  wnrt 
pricious  and  most  beautiful;  just  the  one  t 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  tempt  the  cupid 
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niil Wright.  It  abounds  wiih  scenery  of  the  most 
ovely  and  romantic  interest,  and  falls  already  in 
pondage  to  loom  and  shuttle.  Lewiston  Falls,  or 
Pe-jip*scot,  as  the  aboriginals  called  this  beautiful 
)Iace,  are,  perhaps,  among  the  iinest  water  plunges 
in  the  country.  It  is  not  merely  the  beauty  of  the 
iyer  itself,  a  broad  and  lengthened  sheet  of  liquid 
n  the  heart  of  a  fine  country,  but  the  whole  region  is 
nrild  and  romantic.  The  sudden  bends  of  the  river 
)resent  headlands  of  rare  boldness,  beneath  which 
he  river  spreads  itself  into  a  placid  bay,  till  ready  to 
^er  up  its  skirts  again,  and  thread  itself  daintily 
unid  the  hills.  The  banks  present  slopes  and  savan- 
las  warm  and  sheltered,  in  which  nestle  away 
inely  cultivated  farms,  and  from  whence  arise  those 
'Oral  sounds  of  flock  and  herd  so  grateful  to  the 
fpirit,  and  that  primitive  blast  of  horn,  winding  itself 
into  a  thousand  echoes,  the  signal  of  the  in-gathering 
)f  a  household.  Clifis,  crowned  with  fir,  overhang 
ihe  waters ;  hills,  rising  hundreds  of  feet,  cast  their 
lense  shadows  quite  across  the  stream ;  and  even 
now  the  "  slim  canoe"  of  the  Indian  may  be  seen 
poised  below,  while  some  stern  relic  of  the  woods 
looks  upward  to  the  ancient  hunting  sites  of  his 
people,  and  recalls  the  day  when,  at  the  verge  of 
this  very  fall,  a  populous  village  sent  up  its  council 
smoke  day  and  night,  telling  of  peace  and  the  uncon- 
tested power  of  his  tribe. 

But  in  the  times  of  our  story  the  region  stood  in  its 
untamed  majesty;  the  whirling  mass  of  waters 
tumbling  and  plunging  in  the  midst  of  an  unbroken 
forest,  and  the  great  roar  of  the  cataract  booming 
through  the  solitude  like  the  unceasing  voice  of  the 
eternal  deep.  Men  now  stand  with  awe  and  gaie 
vpon  those  mysterious  falls,  vital  with  traditions 
terribly  beautiful,  and  again  and  again  ask,  "  Can 
they  be  true  ?  Can  it  be  that  beneath  these  waters, 
behind  that  sheet  of  foam  is  a  room,  spacious  and 
vast,  and  well  known,  and  frequented  by  the  Indian." 

An  old  man  will  tell  you  that  one  morning  as  he 
stood  watching  the  rainbows  of  the  fall,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  Indian  from 
the  very  midst  of  the  foam.  He  accosted  him,  asked 
whence  he  came,  and  how  he  escaped  the  terrible 
plunge  of  the  descending  waves.  The  Indian,  old 
and  while-headed,  with  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  and  the 
frame  of  a  Hercules,  raised  the  old  man  from  the 
ground,  shook  him  fiercely,  and  then  cast  him  like  a 
reptile  to  one  side.  A  moment  more  and  the 
measured  stroke  of  a  paddle  betrayed  the  passage  of 
the  stout  Red  Man  adown  the  stream. 

Our  story  must  establish  the  fact  in  regard  to  this 
cave— a  fact  well  known  in  the  earlier  records  of 
the  country,  more  than  one  white  man  having  found 
himself  sufficiently  athletic  to  plunge  behind  the 
sheet  of  water  and  gain  the  room. 

It  was  mid-day,  and  the  sun,  penetrating  the  sheet 
of  the  falls,  cast  a  not  uncheerful  light  into  the  cave, 
the  size  and  gloom  of  which  were  still  further  relieved 
by  a  fire  burning  in  the  centre,  and  one  or  more 
torches  stuck  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  Before 
this  fire  stood  a  woman  of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age, 
gazing  intently  upon  the  white,  liquid,  and  tumiU- 
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tuous  covering  to  the  door  of  her  home,  and  yet  the 
expression  of  her  eye  showed  that  her  thoughts  were 
far  beyond  the  place  in  which  she  stood. 

She  was  taller  than  the  wont  of  Indian  women, 
more  slender  than  is  customary  with  them  at  her 
period  of  I  ife,  and  altogether,  presented  a  keenness  and 
springiness  of  fibre  that  reminded  one  of  Arab  more 
than  aboriginal  blood.  Her  brow  was  high,  retreating, 
and  narrow,  with  arched  and  contracted  brows,  be- 
neath which  fairly  burned  a  pair  ef  intense,  restless 
eyes. 

At  one  side,  stretched  upon  skins,  appeared  what 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  white  veil,  except 
that  a  draft  of  air  caused  a  portion  of  it  to  rise  and 
fall,  showing  it  to  be  a  mass  of  human  hair.  Yet  so 
motionless  was  the  figure,  so  still  a  tiny  moccasoned 
foot,  just  perceptible,  and  so  ghastly  the  hue  and 
abundance  of  the  covering,  that  all  suggested  an 
image  of  death. 

At  length  the  tall  woman  turned  sharply  round  and 
addresssed  the  object  upon  the  mats. 

**  How  much  longer  will  you  sleep,  Skoke?  Get 
up,  I  tell  thee." 

At  this  ungracious  speech— for  Skoke*  means 
snake — the  figure  started  slightly,  but  did  not  obey. 
AAer  some  silence  she  spoke  again,  *'  Wa-ain  (white 
soul)  get  up  and  eat,  our  people  will  soon  be  here." 
Still  no  motion  nor  reply.  At  length  the  woman,  in 
a  sharper  accent,  resumed, 

'^  Bridget  Vines,  I  bid  thee  arise!"  and  she  laughed 
in  an  under  tone. 

The  figure  slowly  liHed  itself  up  and  looked  upon 
the  speaker.  "  Ascashe,t  I  will  answer  only  to  my 
own  name." 

"  As  you  like,"  retorted  the  other.  '<  Skoke  is  as 
good  a  name  as  Ascashe."  A  truism  which  the 
other  did  not  seem  disposed  to  question — the  one 
meaning  a  snake,  the  other  a  spider,  or  *^  net- 
weaver." 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expeeted  from 
the  color  of  the  hair,  the  figure  from  the  mat  seemed 
a  mere  child  in  aspect,  and  yet  the  eye,  the  mouth, 
and  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  indicated  not  only  ma- 
turity of  years,  but  the  presence  of  deep  and  intense 
passions.  Her  size  was  that  of  a  girl  of  thirteen 
years  in  our  northern  climate,  yet  the  fine  bust,  the 
distinct  and  slender  waist,  and  the  firm  pressure  of 
the  arched  foot,  revealed  maturity  as  well  as  indi- 
vidualism of  character. 

Rising  from  her  recumbent  posture,  she  approached 
the  vrater  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  till  the  spray 
mingled  with  her  long,  white  locks,  and  the  light 
falling  upon  her  brow,  revealed  a  sharp  beautiful 
outline  of  face  scarcely  touched  by  years,  white, 
even  teeth,  and  eyes  of  blue,  yet  so  deeply  and 
sadly  kindling  into  intensity,  that  they  grew  momen- 
tarily darker  and  darker  as  you  med  upon  them. 

"  Water,  still  water,  forever  Iwater,"  she  mur^ 

*  I  do  not  know  how  general  is  the  use  of  this  word 
amongst  the  Indians.  The  writer  found  it  in  use  amongst 
the  Penobecot  tribe. 

t  As-nob-a-cA-she,  contracted  to  Asci^he,  is  literally  a 
net-weaver,  the  name  for  spidor.  This  term  is  from 
Schoolcraft. 
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mured.  Snddenly  turning  round,  she  darted  away 
into  the  recesses  of  the  cave,  leaping  and  flying,  as 
it  were,  with  her  long  hair  tossed  to  and  fro  about 
her  person.  Presently  she  emerged,  followed  by  a 
pet  panther,  which  leaped  and  bounded  in  concert 
with  his  mistress.  Seizing  a  bow,  she  sent  the 
arrow  away  into  the  black  roof  of  the  cavern,  waited 
for  its  return,  and  then  discharged  it  again  and  again, 
watching  itsprogresswilh  eager  and  impatient  delight. 
This  done,  she  cast  herself  again  upon  the  skins, 
spread  her  long  hair  over  her  form,  and  lay  motion- 
less as  marble. 

Ascishe  again  called,  **Why  do  you  not  come 
andeal,  Skoke?" 

Having  no  answer,  she  called  out,  "  Wa-ain,  come 
and  eat  \"  and  then  tired  of  this  useless  teasing,  she 
arose,  and  shaking  the  white  girl  by  the  arm,  cried, 
**  Bridget  Vines,  I  bid  you  eat." 

"I  will,  Ascai^he,"  answered  the  other,  taking 
com  and  dried  fish,  which  the  other  presented. 

**  The  spider  caught  a  bad  snake  when  she  wove 
a  net  for  Bridget  Vines,"  muttered  the  tall  woman. 
The  other  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  the 
veins  of  her  forehead  swelled  above  her  fingers; 
yet  when  she  uncovered  her  eyes  they  were  red, 
not  with  tears,  but  the  effort  to  suppress  their 
flow. 

*<It  is  a  long,  long  time,  that  I  have  been  here, 
Ascashe,"  answered  Bridget,  sorrowfully. 

"  Have  you  never  been  out  since  Samoret  left  you 
here  ?"  asked  the  net-weaver ;  and  she  fixed  hereyes 
searchingly  upon  the  face  of  the  girl,  who  never 
quailed  nor  changed  color  beneath  her  gaze,  but  re- 
plied in  the  same  tone,  *'How  should  little  Hope 
escape— where  should  she  go?"  Hope  being  the 
name  by  which  Mistress  Vines  had  called  her  child 
in  moments  of  tenderness,  as  suggesting  a  mother's 
yearning  hope  that  she  would  at  some  time  be  less 
capricious,  for  Bridget  had  always  been  a  wayward, 
incoherent,  and  diminitive  creature,  and  treated  with 
great  gentleness  by  the  family. 

"Do  you  remember  what  I  once  told  you?"  con- 
tinued the  other.  "  You  had  a  friend— you  have  an 
enemy." 

This  time  Bridget  Vines  started,  and  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  long,  low,  plaintive  cry,  as  if  her  soul 
wailed,  as  it  flitted  from  its  frail  tenement,  for  she 
fell  back  as  if  dead  upon  the  skins. 

The  woman  muttered,  "  The  while  boy  and  girl 
should  n't  have  scorned  the  red  woman,"  and  she 
took  her  to  the  verge  of  the  water  and  awaited  her 
recovery ;  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  continued, 
"Asc&she  is  content — she  has  been  very,  very 
wretched,  but  so  has  been  her  enemy.  Look,  my 
hair  is  black;  Wa-ain*8  is  like  the  white  frost." 

"I  knew  it  would  be  so,"  answered  the  other, 
gently,  "  but  it  is  Aothing.  Tell  me  where  you  have 
been,  Asdtshe,  aiA  how  came  you  here?  O-ya-ah 
died  the  other  day."  She  alluded  to  an  old  squaw, 
who  had  been  her  keeper  in  the  cave. 

At  this  moment  a  shadow  darkened  the  room,  an- 
other, and  another,  and  three  stalwort  savages  stood 
before  the  two  women.    Each,  as  he  passed,  patted 


the  head  of  Bridget,  who  shook  them  off  with  mooar 
impatience. 

They  gathered  about  the  coals  in  the  centre,  lalkw 
in  under  tones,  while  the  women  prepared  hbc 
venison  which  was  to  furnish  forth  the  repasL 


CHAPTER  HL 

And  ibe  who  climbed  the  Aarm-rwepi  steep, 
She  who  the  foaming  wave  would  dare, 

80  oft  love's  vigil  here  to  keep, 
Siranger,  albeit,  thou  think*8tl  Aoie; 
I  know,  I  know,  she  watches  ihere^— Hornua. 

That  night  the  men  sat  long  aroimd  the  fire,  ui 
talked  of  a  deadly  feud  and  a  deadly  prospect  of  r- 
venge.  Ascashe  listened  and  counseled,  and  hr 
suggestions  were  often  hailed  with  intimatxoit?  » 
approval— for  the  woman  was  posseaeed  of  a  kees 
and  penetrating  mind,  heightened  by  paseioos  at  cae? 
powerful  and  malevolent.  Had  the  group  ofaeerr^d 
the  white  occupant  of  the  skins,  they  would  Ibt; 
seen  a  pair  of  dark,  bright  eyes  peering  through  ihoe 
snowy  locks,  and  red  lips  parted,  in  the  eagerack 
of  the  intent  ear. 

*<How  far  distant  are  they  now?*'  asked  the 
woman. 

"  A  three  hours  walk  down  stream,"  was  the  as- 
swer.  "  To-morrow  they  will  ascend  the  faJb  to  sj> 
prise  our  people,  and  bum  the  village.  To-Bzl^r 
when  the  moon  is  down,  we  are  to  light  a  fire  b: 
still- water  above  the  falls,  and  the  Terreniines  w„ 
join  us  at  the  signal,  leave  their  canoes  in  the  can 
of  the  women,  and  descend  upon  our  foes.  The  ire 
will  warn  our  people  how  near  to  approach  theisJk 
for  the  night  will  be  dark."  This  was  told  at  inter- 
vals, and  to  the  questionings  of  the  woman. 

<'  Where  is  the  Sagamore  of  Saco,"  asked  Asca^be 

"  John  Bonyton  heads  our  foes,  but  to-nighi  is  ie 
last  one  to  the  Sagamore." 

At  this  name  the  white  hair  stirred  violently,  ■&£ 
then  a  low  wail  escaped  from  beneath.  The  grDS|i 
started,  and  one  of  the  men,  with  Ascashe,  scaa^i 
the  face  of  the  girl,  who  seemed  to  sleep  in  peifec; 
unconsciousness ;  but  the  panther  rolled  itself  eve. 
stretched  out  its  claws,  and  threw  back  his  henl 
showing  his  long,  red  tongue,  and  uttered  a  tsti 
so  nearly  a  howl,  that  the  woman  declared  the  somfi 
must  have  been  the  same. 

Presently  the  group  disposed  themselves  to  skepi 
till  the  moon  should  set,  when  they  most  once  m'.rn 
be  upon  the  trail.  Previous  to  this,  many  were  ^be 
charges  enjoined  upon  the  woman  in  regard  *J 
Bridget. 

"  Guard  her  well,"  said  the  leader  of  the  band.  la 
a  few  suns  more  she  will  be  a  great  medicine 
woman,  foretelling  things  that  shall  come  to  lbs 
tribes." 

We  must  now  visit  the  encampment  of  Jc:j3 
Bonyton,  where  he  and  his  followers  slept,  wakir^^ 
till  the  first  dawn  of  day  should  send  them  on  theii 
deadly  path.  The  moon  had  set;  the  night  vn^ 
intensely  dark,  for  clouds  flitted  over  the  sky,  now 
and  then  disburdening  themselves  with  guMs  {^' 
wind,  which  swayed  the  old  woods  to  and  fra 
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while  bi^  drops  of  rain  fell  amid  the  leares  and  were 
fauahed. 

Suddenly  a  white  figure  stood  over  the  sleeping 
chief,  so  slighti  so  uaearthly  in  its  shroud  of  wet, 
white  hair,  that  one  might  well  be  pardoned  a  super- 
stitious  tremor.  She  wrung  her  hands  and  wept 
bitterly  as  she  gazed— then  she  knelt  down  and  looked 
more  closely;  then,  with  a  quick  cry,  she  flung 
herself  into  his  bosom. 

'*  Oh,  John  Bonyton,  did  I  not  tell  you  this  ?  Did 
I  not  tell  you,  years  ago,  that  little  Hope  stood  in  my 
path,  with  hair  white  as  snow?" 

The  man  raised  himself  up,  he  gathered  the  slight 
figure  in  his  arms— he  uncovered  a  torch  and  held  it 
to  her  face. 

<*Oh,  my  God!  my  God!"  he  cried— and  his 
strength  departed,  and  he  was  helpless  as  a  child. 
The  years  of  agony,  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  were 
concentrated  in  that  fearful  moment.  Bridget,  too, 
lay  motionless  and  silent,  clinging  to  his  neck.  Long, 
long  was  that  hour  of  suffering  to  the  two.  What 
was  life  to  them  !^  stricken  and  changed^  living  and 
breathing,  they  only  felt  that  they  lived  and  Ix^athed 
by  the  pangs  that  betrayed  the  beating  pulse.  Oh, 
life!  life!  thou  art  a  fearful  boon,  and  thy  love  not 
the  least  fearful  of  thy  gifts. 

At  length  Bridget  raised  herself  up,  and  would 
have  le(\  his  arms;  but  John  Bonyton  held  her 
fast. 

"  Nay,  Hope,  never  again.  My  tender,  my  beau- 
tiful bird,  it  has  fared  ill  with  thee;"  and  smoothing 
her  white  locks,  the  tears  gushed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
strong  man.  Indeed,  he,  in  his  full  strength  and 
manhood,  she,  diminutive  and  bleached  by  solitude 
and  grief,  contrasted  so  powerfully  in  his  mind,  that 
a  paternal  tenderness  grew  upon  him,  and  be  kissed 
her  brow  reverently,  saying, 

"  How  have  I  searched  for  thee,  my  birdie,  my 
child ;  I  have  been  haunted  by  the  furies,  and  goaded 
well  nigh  to  murder— but  thou  art  here — ^yet  not  thou. 
Oh,  Hope!  Hope!" 

The  girl  listened  intent  and  breathless. 

"I  knew  it  would  be  so,  John  Bonyton ;  I  knew  if 
parted  we  could  never  be  the  same  again — the  same 
cloud  returns  not  to  the  sky;  the  same  blossom 
blooms  not  twice ;  human  faces  wear  never  twice 
the  same  look ;  and,  alas !  alas !  the  heart  of  to-day 
is  not  that  of  to-morrow." 

'*  Say  on,  Hope — ^years  are  annihilated,  and  we  are 
children  again,  hoping,  loving  children." 

But  the  girl  only  buried  her  face  in  his  bosom, 
weeping  and  sobbing.  At  this  moment  a  red  glare 
of  light  shot  up' into  the  sky,  and  Bridget  sprung  to 
her  feet. 

"I  had  forgotten.  Come,  John  Bonyton,  come 
and  see  the  only  work  that  poor  little  Hope  could  do 
to  save  thee ;"  and  she  darted  forward  with  the  eager 
step  which  Bonyton  so  well  remembered.  As  they 
ap])^oached  the  falls,  the  light  of  the  burning  tree, 
kindled  by  the  hands  of  Bridget  below  the  falls, 
flickered  and  glared  upon  the  waters;  the  winds  bad 
died  away;  the  stars  beamed  forth,  and  nothing 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  waters,  save  an  occasional 


screech  of  some  nocturnal  creature  prowling  for 
its  prey. 

Ever  and  ever  poured  on  the  untiring  flood,  till 
one  wondered  it  did  not  pour  itself  out;  and  the 
heart  grew  oppressed  at  the  vast  images  crowding 
into  it,  swelling  and  pressing,  as  did  the  tumultuous 
waves  over  their  impediment  of  granite — water, 
still  water,  till  the  nerves  ached  from  weariness  at 
the  perpetual  flow,  and  the  mind  questioned  if  the 
sound  itself  were  not  silence,  so  lonely  was  the  spell 
—questioned  if  it  were  stopped  if  the  heart  would  not 
cease  to  beat,  and  life  become  annihilate. 

Suddenly  the  girl  stopped  with  hand  pointing  to 
the  falls.  A  black  mass  gleamed  amid  the  foam- 
one  wild,  fearful  yell  arose,  even  above  the  roar  of 
waters,  and  then  the  waves  flowed  on  as  before. 

"Tell  me,  what  is  this?"  cried  John  Bonyton, 
seizing  the  hand  of  Bridget,  and  staying  her  flight 
with  a  strong  grasp. 

*<  Ascashe  did  not  know  I  could  plunge  under  the 
fallal-she  did  not  know  the  strength  of  little  Hope, 
when  she  heard  the  name  of  John  Bonyton.  She 
then  went  on  to  tell  how  she  had  escaped  the  cave 
— ^how  she  had  kindled  a  signal  fire  bdow  the  falls 
in  advance  of  that  to  be  kindled  above— and  how 
she  had  dared,  alone,  the  terrors  of  the  forest,  and 
the  black  night,  that  she  might  once  more  look  upon 
the  face  of  her  lover.  When  she  bad  finished,  she 
threw  her  arms  tenderly  around  his  neck,  she  pressed 
her  lips  to  his,  and  then,  with  a  gentleness  unwonted 
to  her  nature,  would  have  disengaged  herself  from 
his  arms. 

"  Why  do  you  leave  me,  Hope— where  will  you 
go  ?"  asked  the  Sagamore. 

She  looked  up  with  a  face  so  pale,  so  hopeless,  so 
mournfully  tender,  as  was  most  affecting  to  behold. 
"  I  will  go  under  the  falls,  and  there  sleep— oh !  so 
long  will  I  sleep,  John  Bonyton. 

He  folded  her  like  a  1  Ittle  child  to  his  bosom.  ' '  You 
must  not  leave  me,  Hope — do  you  not  love  me?" 

She  answered  only  by  a  low  wail,  that  was  more 
affecting  than  any  words ;  and  when  the  Sagamore 
pressed  her  again  to  his  heart,  she  answered,  calling 
him  John  Bonyton,  as  she  used  to  call  him  in  the 
days  of  her  childhood. 

"  Little  Hope  is  a  terror  to  herself,  John  Bonyton. 
Her  heart  is  all  love — ^all  lost  in  yours ;  but  she  is  a 
child,  a  child  just  as  she  was  years  ago;  but  you,  you 
are  not  the  same — more  beautiful — greater;  poor  little 
Hope  grows  fearful  before  you ;"  and  again  her  voice 
was  lost  in  tears. 

The  sun  now  began  to  tinge  the  sky  with  his 
ruddy  hue ;  the  birds  filled  the  woods  with  an  out- 
g^sh  of  melody ;  the  rainbow,  as  ever,  spanned  the 
abyss  of  waters,  while  below,  drifting  in  eddies, 
were  fragments  of  canoes,  and  still  more  ghastly 
fragments  telling  of  the  night's  destruction.  The 
stratagem  of  the  girl  had  been  entirely  successful — 
deluded  by  the  false  beacon,  the  unhappy  savages 
had  drifted  on  with  the  tide,  unconscious  of  danger, 
till  the  one  terrible  pang  of  danger,  and  the  terrible 
plunge  of  death  came  at  the  one  and  same  moment. 

Upon  a  headland  overlooking  the  falls  stood  the 
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group  of  the  cavern,  stirred  with  feelings  to  which 
words  give  no  utterance,  and  which  find  expres- 
sion only  in  some  deadly  act.  Ascashe  descended 
stealthily  along  the  bank,  watching  intently  the  group 
upon  the  opposite  shore,  in  the  midst  of  which 
floated  the  white,  abundant  locks  of  Bridget  Vines, 
visible  at  a  great  distance.  She  now  stood  beside 
the  Sagamore,  saying, 

"  Forget  poor  little  Hope,  John  Bonyton,  or  only 
remember  that  her  life  was  one  long,  long  thought 
of  thee." 

"  She  started— gave  one  wild  look  of  love  and 
grief  at  the  Sagamore— and  then  darted  down  the 
bank,  marking  her  path  with  streams  of  blood,  and 
disappeared  under  the  falls.  The  aim  of  the  savage 
had  done  its  work. 


'<  Ascashe  is  revenged,  John  Bonyton,"  cried  t 
loud  voice— and  a  dozen  arrows  stopped  it  in  ib 
utterance.  Fierce  was  the  pursuit,  and  despenk 
the  flight  of  the  few  surviving  foes.  The  "S«g»- 
more  of  Saco"  never  rested  day  nor  ni^^t  till  be  sod 
his  followers  had  cut  off  the  last  vestige  of  the  Ter- 
rantines,  and  avenged  the  blood  of  the  unhsppr 
maiden.  Then  for  years  did  he  linger  about  iht 
falls  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  once  more  her 'wild 
spectral  beauty— but  she  appeared  no  more  in  the 
flesh;  though  to  this,  men  not  romantic  nor  visioosry 
declare  they  have  seen  a  figure,  slight  and  bemutifuL 
clad  in  robe  of  skin,  with  moccasoned  feet,  and  loa^, 
white  hair,  nearly  reaching  to  the  ground,  borerieg 
sorrowfully  around  the  falls;  and  this  strange  figure 
they  believe  to  be  the  wraith  of  the  lost  Bridget  Vice* 
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'T  WAS  a  green  towering  hilUtop :  on  its  tides 

June  showered  her  red  delicious  strawberries, 

Spotting  the  mounds,  and  in  ihe  hollows  spread 

Her  pink  brier  roses,  and  gold  johnswort  stars. 

Tlie  top  was  scattered,  here  and  there,  with  pines, 

Making  soft  music  in  the  summer  wind, 

And  painting  underneath  each  other's  boughs 

Spaces  of  auburn  from  their  withered  fringe. 

Below,  a  scene  of  rami  loveliness 

Was  pictured,  vivid  with  its  varied  hues; 

The  yellow  of  the  wheat^the  fallow*s  black— 

The  buckwheat's  foam-like  whiteness,  and  the  green 

Of  pasture-field  and  meadow,  whilst  amidst 

Wound  a  slim,  snake-like  streamlet.    Here  I  oft 

Have  come  in  summer  days,  and  with  the  shade 

Cast  by  one  hollowetl  pine  upon  my  brow. 

Have  eouched  upon  the  gross,  and  let  my  eye 

Roam  o'er  the  landscape,  from  the  green  hill's  foot 

To  where  the  hazy  distance  wrapped  the  scene. 

Beneath  this  pine  a  long  and  narrow  mound 

Heaves  up  its  grassy  shape ;  the  silver  tufts 

Of  the  wild  clover  richly  spangle  it. 

And  breathe  such  fragrance  that  each  passing  wind 

Is  turned  into  an  odor.    Underneath 

A  Mohawk  Sachem  sleeps,  whose  form  had  borne 

A  century's  burthen.    Oft  have  I  the  tale 

Heard  from  a  pioneer,  who,  with  a  band 

Of  comrades,  broke  into  the  unshorn  wilds 

That  shadowed  then  this  region,  and  awoke 

The  echoes  with  their  axes.    By  the  stream 

They  found  this  Indian  Sachem  in  a  hut 

Of  bark  and  boughs.    One  of  the  pioneers 

Had  lived  a  captive  'mid  the  Iroquois. 

And  knew  their  language,  and  he  told  the  chief 

How  they  had  come  to  mow  the  woods  away, 

And  change  the  forest  earth  to  meadows  green. 

And  the  tall  trees  to  dwellmgs.    Rearing  up 

His  aged  form,  the  Sachem  proud  replied, 

That  he  had  seen  a  hundred  winters  pass 

Over  this  spot ;  that  here  his  tribe  had  died^ 

Parents  and  children,  braves,  old  men  and  all, 

Until  he  stood  a  withered  tree  amidst 

His  prostrate  kind ;  that  he  had  hoped  he  ne'er 


Would  see  the  race,  whose  skin  was  like  the  flower 

Of  the  spring  dogwood,  blasting  his  old  a^^ ; 

And  that  beholding  them  amidst  his  haunts. 

He  called  on  Hah-wen-ne*yo  to  bear  off 

His  spirit  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds. 

Shrouding  his  face  within  his  deer-akin  robe. 

And  chanting  the  low  death-song  of  his  tribe, 

He  then  with  trembling  footsteps  leA  the  hut 

And  sought  the  hill-top ;  here  he  sal  him  down 

With  his  back  placed  within  this  hollowed  tree, 

And  fixing  hia  dull  eye  upon  the  scene 

Of  woods  below  him,  rocked  with  gattnral  chant 

The  livelong  day,  whilst  plyed  the  pioneers 

Their  axes  round  him.    Sunset  came,  and  still 

There  rocked  his  form.    The  twilight  glimmered  grar 

Then  kindled  to  the  moon,  and  still  he  rocked  ; 

Till  stretched  the  pioneers  upon  the  earth 

Their  wearied  limbs  for  sleep.    One,  wakeful,  left 

His  plump  moss  couch,  and  strolling  near  ihe  tree 

Saw  in  the  pomp  of  moonlight  that  old  form 

Still  rocking,  and,  with  deep  awe  at  his  heart. 

Hastened  to  join  hia  comrades.    Mom  awoke. 

And  the  first  light  discovered  to  their  eyes 

That  weird  shape  rocking  still.    The  pioneers, 

With  kindly  hands,  took  food  and  at  his  side 

Placed  it,  and  tried  to  rouse  him,  but  in  vain. 

He  fixed  his  eye  still  dully  down  the  hill. 

And  when  they  took  their  hands  from  off  his  frame 

It  still  renewed  ita  rocking.    Morning  went, 

And  noon  and  sunset.    OAen  had  they  glaneed 

From  their  hard  toil  as  passed  the  honrs  away 

Upon  that  rocking  form,  and  wondered  much ; 

And  when  the  sunset  vanished  they  approached 

Their  kindness  to  renew ;  but  suddenly, 

As  came  they  near,  they  saw  the  rocking  cease, 

And  the  head  drop  upon  his  naked  breajst. 

Close  came  they,  and  the  shorn  bead  lifting  up, 

In  the  glazed  eye  and  fallen  jaw  beheld  ' 

I>eath's  awful  presence.    With  deep  sorrowii^  hcaru 

They  scooped  a  grave  amidst  the  soft  black  monki, 

Laid  the  old  Sachem  in  its  narrow  depth, 

Then  heaped  the  sod  above,  and  left  him  there 

To  hallow  the  green  hill-top  with  his  name 
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CiTT  of  marUe !  whoM  lone  itraetures  rise 

In  pomp  of  iculpture  beaatifally  rare, 
Oa  thy  still  brow  a  mournful  shadow  lies, 

For  round  thy  haunts  no  busy  feet  repair ; 
No  curling  smoke  ascends  from  roof-tree  fair, 

Nor  cry  of  warning  time  the  clock  repeats — 
No  voice  of  Sabbath-bell  doth  call  to  prayer — 

There  are  no  children  playing  in  thy  streets, 
Nor  sounds  of  echoing  toil  invade  thy  green  retreats. 

Rich  vines  around  thy  graceful  columns  wind, 

Young  buds  unfold,  the  dewy  skies  to  bless, 
Yet  no  fresh  wreaths  thine  inmates  wake  to  bind — 

Prune  no  wild  spray,  nor  pleasant  garden  dress— 
From  no  luxuriant  flower  its  fragrance  press — 

The  golden  sunsets  through  enwoven  trees 
Tremble  and  flash,  but  they  no  praise  express— 

They  lift  no  casement  to  the  balmy  breeze. 
For  fairest  scenes  of  earth  have  lost  their  power  to  please. 

A  ceaseless  tide  of  emigration  flows 

On  through  thy  gates,  for  thou  forbiddest  none 
In  thy  close-curtained  couches  to  repose, 

Or  lease  thy  narrow  tenements  of  stone, 
It  matters  not  where  first  the  sunbeam  shone 

Upon  their  cradle— 'neath  the  foliage  free 
"Wliere  dark  palmettos  fleck  the  torrid  zone. 

Or  'mid  the  icebergs  of  the  Artie  sea— 
Thou  dost  no  questions  ask ;  all  are  at  home  with  thee. 

One  pledge  alone  they  give,  before  their  name 

Is  with  thy  peaceful  denizens  enrolled — 
The  TOW  of  silence  thou  from  each  dost  claim, 

More  strict  and  stern  than  Sparta's  rule  of  old, 
Bidding  no  secrets  of  thy  realm  be  told, 

Nor  sl^htest  whisper  from  its  precincts  spread — 
Sealing  each  whitened  lip  with  signet  cold, 

To  stamp  the  oath  of  fealty,  ere  they  tread 
Thy  never-echoing  halls,  oh  city  of  the  dead ! 

'Mid  scenes  like  thine,  fond  memories  find  their  home. 
For  sweet  it  was  to  me,  in  childhood's  hours, 

'Neath  every  village  church«yard's  shade  to  roam, 
VThere  humblest  mounds  were  decked  with  grassy 
flowers, 


And  I  have  roamed  where  dear  Mount  Auburn  towers, 
Where  Laurel-Hill  a  cordial  welcome  gave 

To  the  rich  tracery  of  its  hallowed  bowers. 
And  where,  by  quiet  Lehigh's  crystal  wave. 
The  meek  Moravian  smooths  his  turf-embroidered  grave : 

Where  too,  in  Scotia,  o'er  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 

The  Clyde's  Necropolis  uprears  iu  head, 
Or  that  old  abbey's  sacred  turrets  rise 

Whose  crypts  contain  proud  Albion's  noblest  dead,— 
And  where,  by  leafy  canopy  o'erspread. 

The  lyre  of  Gray  its  pensive  descant  made— 
And  where,  beside  the  dancing  city's  tread. 

Famed  Pere  La  Chaise  all  gorgeously  displayed 
Its  meretricious  robes,  with  chaplets  overlaid. 

But  thou,  oh  Greenwood !  sweetest  art  to  me, 

Enriched  with  tints  of  ocean,  earth  and  sky, 
Solenm  and  sweet,  to  meditation  free, 

Most  like  a  mother,  who  with  pleading  eye 
Dost  turn  to  Him  who  for  the  lost  did  die — 

And  with  thy  many  children  at  thy  breast, 
Invoke  His  aid,  with  low  and  prayerful  sigh. 

To  bless  the  lowly  pillow  of  their  rest. 
And  shield  them,  when  the  tomb  no  longer  guards  its  guest . 

Calm,  holy  shades !  we  come  to  you  for  health,— 

Sickness  is  with  the  living— wo  and  pain — 
And  dire  diseases  thronging  on,  by  stealth 

From  the  worn  heart  its  vital  flood  to  drain, 
Or  smite  with  sudden  shaft  the  reeling  brain. 

Till  lingering  on,  with  nameless  ills  distrest, 
We  find  the  healer's  vaunted  armor  vain. 

The  undrawn  spear-point  in  our  bleeding  breast, — 
Fain  would  we  hide  with  you,  and  win  the  boon  of  rest. 

Sorrow  is  with  the  living !    Youth  doth  fade— 

And  Joy  unclasp  its  tendril  green,  to  di&— 
The  mocking  tares  our  harvest-hopes  invade, 

On  wrecking  blasts  our  garnered  treasures  fly^ 
Our  idols  shame  the  soul's  idolatry, 

Unkindness  gnaws  the  bosom's  secret  core, 
Long-trusted  friendship  turns  an  altered  eye 

When,  helpless,  we  its  sympathies  implore — 
Oh !  take  us  to  your  arms,  that  we  may  weep  no  more. 


THE    HALL    OF    INDEPENDENCE, 


BT  oxo.  w.  nvwsT. 


This  is  the  sacred  fane  wherein  assembled 
The  fearless  champions  on  the  side  of  Bight ; 

Men,  at  whose  declaration  empires  trembled. 
Moved  by  the  truth's  immortal  might. 

Here  stood  the  paUiot  band— one  union  folding 
The  Eastern,  Northern,  Southern  sage  and  seer, 

^W^ithin  that  living  bond  which  truth  upholding. 
Proclaims  each  nan  his  fellow's  peer. 

6* 


Here  rose  the  anthem,  which  all  nations  hearing, 
In  loud  respond  the  echoes  backward  hurled ; 

Reverberating  still  the  ceaselev  cheering. 
Our  continent  repeats  it  to  the  world. 

This  is  the  hallowed  spot  where  first,  unfurlmg, 
Fair  Freedom  spread  her  blazing  scroll  of  light ; 

Here,  from  oppression's  throne  the  tyrant  hurling. 
She  stood  supreme  in  majesty  and  might ! 
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'Tis  the  last  of  the  Boarboos  ShoutB  freedom  with  joy,  As  her  legions  in  triumph  Be  -  fore  her  de  -  ploy,  And  the 
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86       de    ma  Ian  ce,  Le    oou  -  pa  -  ble  roi,    Et  j'ai      ren  -  da    la    France,  Blai  -  tres-se     de       aoi. 
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throne  of  the  dee -pot  Is  dashed  at  her  feet,  Which  her  men  in  coarse  blouses,  With    Alar-seilhdse    greet. 

Ad,  lib. 
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Vi  -  ve,      ■  ▼!  -  ye,       yi  •  vo  la  Li-beM6 !       Vi  -  re,        vi    -    ve,       vi  •  ve     la    Li  •  ber-tfe ! 


Har-rah!    hnr-rah!   hur  -  nh !  for  Li-btr-ty !    Hnr-rah!     hnr-rah!     hur  -  rah  I  for  Li  -  ber  -  ty ! 
r<mp«.    CHORUS. 


A  -  bas  lea  ty  -  nuu !  A     -     baa    les    ty  -  raiu !    Vi  -ye,     vi   -  ve,      vi  -  ve     la  Li  -  ber  - 16 
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Ty-rants  ahall  no  more  our      ooon  -  try  con-trol !     Hur  •  rah !    hnr  -  rah !    hnr  -  rah !  for  Li  -  ber  -  ty ! 
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Oh  thou  q>irit  of  lightning 
That  moveat  the  French 
From  the  hands  of  the  tyrant, 
The  eceptre  to  wrench. 
Thoa  no  more  wilt  be  cheated 
But  keep  nnder  arms 
Till  the  sway  thoa  npholdest 
Is  free  from  alarms ! 

Harrsh!  horrah!  &,c. 


Tis  too  late  for  an  Infant 
To  govern  a  land 
Which  a  tyrant  long  practiced 
Has  failed  to  command. 
For  the  men  of  fair  Gallia 
At  home  will  be  free, 
And  extend  independence 
To  landa  o'er  the  sea ! 

Hurrah !  hnrrsh !  ftc. 


J'entends  grondcr  la  foadrc 
Des  bmves  Francis 
lis  ont  r6dait  en  poodrc 
Le  Bi6ge  des  forfaits. 
Lenrs  telairs  ^pouvantent 
Les  rois  strangers 
Dont  les  glaives  tourmentent 
Des  coears  opprimis. 
Vive,  vive,  &c. 


D6sormais  soyez  ssges 
Restez  tons  arm6s 
Prot^geant  vos  soffrages 
Et  vos  droits  sacrte. 
Comblez  Pespoir  unique 
Be  France!  enavant! 
Vive  la  lUpublique ! 
A  bas  lea  tyrsns ! 

Vive,  viva,  fte. 


TO    AN    ISLE    OF    THE    SEA.* 


BT  XU.  1.  W.  lOSCUB. 


Bkioht  Isle  of  the  Ocean,  and  gem  of  the  sea, 
Thou  art  stately  and  fair  as  an  island  can  be, 
With  thy  clifts  towering  upward,  thy  valleys  outspread, 
And  thy  fir-crested  hills,  where  the  mountain  deer  treadi 
So  crowned  with  rich  verdure,  so  kissed  by  each  ray 
Of  the  day-god  that  mounts  on  and  upward  his  way, 
While  thy  wild  rushing  torrent,  thy  streams  in  their  flow, 
Reflect  the  high  archway  of  heaven  below, 
Whose  clear  azure  curtains,  so  cloudless  and  bright, 
Are  here  ever  tinged  with  the  red  gold  at  night ; 
Then  with  one  burst  of  glory  the  sun  sinks  to  rest, 
And  the  stars  they  shine  out  on  the  Uuid  that  is  blest. 

Thy  foliage  is  fadeless,  no  chilling  winds  blow. 
No  frost  has  embraced  thee,  no  mantle  of  snow ; 
Then  hail  to  each  sunbeam  whose  swift  airy  flight 
Speeds  on  for  thy  valleys  each  hill- top  and  height ! 
To  clothe  them  in  glory  then  die  'mid  the  roar 
Of  the  sea- waves  which  echo  far  up  from  the  shore ! 
They  will  rest  for  a  day,  as  if  bound  by  a  spell. 
They  will  noiselessly  fall  where  the  beautiful  dwell, 
They  will  beam  on  thy  summits  so  lofty  and  lone, 
Where  nature  hath  sMray  and  her  emerald  throne, 
Then  each  pearly  dew-drop  descending  at  even,- 
At  morn  they  will  bear  to  the  portals  of  Heaven. 

Thou  art  rich  in  the  spoils  of  the  deep  sounding  sea, 
Thou  art  blest  in  thy  clime,  (of  all  climates  for  me,) 
Thou  hast  wealth  on  thy  bosom,  where  orange-flowers 

blow, 
And  thy  groves  with  their  golden-hued  fruit  bending  low, 
In  thy  broad-leafed  banana,  thy  fig  and  the  lime. 
And  grandeur  and  beauty,  in  palm-tree  and  vine. 
Thou  hast  wreaths  on  thy  brow,  and  gay  flowers  ever 

bloom. 
Wafting  upward  and  onward  a  deathless  perfume, 
While  round  thee  the  sea-birds  first  circle,  then  rise. 
Then  sink  to  the  wave  and  then  glance  tow'rd  the  skies ! 
*  Santa  Cruz. 


While  their  bright  plnmage^lows  'neath  the  sen's  tan- 

ing  light. 
And  their  screams  echo  back  in  a  song  of  delight. 
Thou  bast  hearts  that  are  noble,  and  donbtleas  are  bntrc 
Thou  hast  altars  to  bow  at,  for  wordiip  and  praise. 
Thou  hast  light  when  eight's  curtains  aroond  thee  an 

driven 
From  the  Cross  which  beams  out  in  the  far  aoBibcn 

heaven, 
Yet  one  spot  of  darkness  remains  on  thy  breast, 
As  a  cloud  in  the  depth  of  a  calm  sky  at  reac. 

Like  a  queen  that  is  crowned,  or  a  king  on  his  tfarooc 

In  grandeur  thou  sittest  majestic  and  lone. 

And  the  power  of  thy  beauty  is  breathed  on  each  gaU 

As  it  sweeps  o'er  thy  hills  or  descends  to  the  vale ; 

And  homage  is  offered  most  boundless  and  free. 

Oh,  Isle  of  the  Ocean,  in  gladness  to  thee, 

So  circled  with  waters,  so  dashed  by  the  spray 

Of  the  waves  which  leap  upward  then  stop  in  their  way 

And  lo !  thou  art  loved  by  a  child  of  the  West, 
For  the  beauty  and  bloom  of  thy  tropical  breast. 
Yet  dearer  by  far  is  that  land  where  the  skies 
Though  colder  bends  o'er  it  and  bleak  winds  arise. 
Where  the  broad  chart  of  Nature  is  boldly  nnforled. 
And  a  light  from  the  free  beameth  out  o'er  the  world. 

Yes,  dearer  that  land  where  the  eagle  on  b^ 
Spreads  his  wings  to  the  wind  aa  he  cleaves  the  cold  ifcy. 
Where  mountain,  and  torrent,  and  forest  and  vale, 
Are  swept  by  the  path  of  the  Aorm-ridden  gale. 
And  each  rock  is  an  altar,  each  heart  is  a  shrine. 
Where  Freedom  is  worshiped  in  Liberty  clime. 
And  her  banners  float  out  on  the  breath  of  the  gale. 
Bright  symbols  of  glory  which  proudly  we  hail, 
And  her  bulwarks  are  reared  where  the  heart  of  tb 

brave 
Refused  to  be  subject,  and  scorned  to  be  slave. 


SONNET:  — TO    ARABELLA, 


BY  MBS.  X.  C.  KINMXT. 


Thbbb  is  a  pathos  in  those  azure  eyes. 
Touching,  and  beautiful,  and  strange,  fair  child ! 
When  the  fringed  lids  upturn,  such  radiance  mild 

Beams  out  as  in  some  brimming  lakelet  lies, 

Which  undisturbed  reflecU  the  cloudless  skies : 
No  tokens  glitter  there  of  passion  wild, 

That  into  ecstasy  with  time  shall  rise ; 


But  in  the  deep  of  those  clear  orbs  are  s^pris— 

Which  Poesy's  prophetic  eye  divines — 
Of  woman's  love,  enduring,  undefiled  ! 
If,  like  the  lake  at  reft,  through  life  we  see 

Thy  face  reflect  the  heaven  that  in  it  shines. 
No  idol  to  thy  worshipers  thou  'It  be, 

For  he  will  wordiip  Hxavbit,  who  worships  Lke§. 


PROTESTATION. 


No,  I  will  not  forget  thee.    Hearts  may  break 

Around  us,  as  old  lifeless  trees  are  snapt 
By  the  swift  breath  of  whirlwinds  as  they  wake 


I         Their  path  amid  the  forest.    laghtning-wrapt, 
(For  love  Is  fire  from  Heaven,)  we  calmly  stand— 
I  Heart  pressed  to  answering  heart— hand  linked  with  hand 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Endymion.    By  Henry  B.  Hirst.    Boston :  Wtn.  D.  Tick- 
nor  f  Co.  1  vol.  limo. 

It  wu  Goethe,  we  believe,  who  objected  to  some  poet, 
that  he  put  too  much  ¥mter  in  iiie  ink.  This  objection 
would  apply  to  the  ancounted  hoet  of  our  amateur  versi- 
fiert,  and  poets  by  the  gprace  of  verbiage.  If  an  ideo,  or 
part  of  an  idea,  chances  to  stray  into  the  brain  of  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  he  quickly  apparels  it  in  an  old  coat  from 
his  wardrobe  of  worn  phrases,  and  rashes  off  in  mad  haste 
to  the  first  magazine  or  newspaper,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  enjoy  its  delectable  beauty  at  once.  We  have  on 
hand  enough  MS8.  of  this  kind,  which  we  never  intend  to 
print,  to  freight  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  But  mediocrity 
and  stupidity  are  not  the  only  sinners  in  respect  to  .this 
habit  of  writing  carelessly.  Hasty  compoution  is  an  epi- 
demic among  many  of  our  writers,  whose  powers,  if  dis- 
ciplined by  study,  and  directed  to  a  definite  object,  would 
enable  them  to  produce  beautiful  and  permanent  works. 
So  general  ig  the  mental  malady  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
that  it  affects  the  judgments  of  criticism,  and  if  a  collection 
of  lincB,  going  under  the  name  of  a  poem,  contains  fine 
pauages,  or  felicitous  flashes  of  thought,  it  commonly 
passes  muster  as  aatisfying  the  requirements  of  the  critical 
code.  Careless  iwriters,  therefore,  are  sustained  by  indul- 
gent critics,  and  l>etween  both  good  literature  ii  apt  to  be 
itnuigled  in  its  birth. 

Now  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Hirst  to  say  that  hb  poem  belongs 
not  to  the  c!ass  we  have  described.  It  is  no  transcript  of 
ehance  conceptions,  expressed  in  loose  language,  and 
recklessly  huddled  t(^ether,  without  coherence  and  with- 
out artistic  form^  but  a  true  and  eonsistent  creation,  with  a 
central  principle  of  vitality  and  a  definite  shape.  He  has, 
in  short,  produced  an  original  poem  on  a  classic  subject, 
written  in  a  style  of  classic  grace,  sweetness  and  simplicity, 
rejecting  all  superfluous  ornament  and  sentimental  pretti- 
nesses,  and  conveying  one  clear  and  strong  impression 
throughout  all  its  variety  of  incident,  character  and  de- 
scription. It  is  no  conglomeration  of  parts,  but  an  organic 
whole.  This  merit  alone  should  give  him  a  high  rank 
among  the  leading  poets  of  the  country,  for  it  evidences 
that  he  has  a  clear  notion  of  vi^t  the  word  poem  means. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  analyze  the  poem, 
and  uidicate  iu  merits  as  a  work  of  art.  It  displays 
throughout  great  force  and  delicacy  of  conception,  a  fine 
sense  of  harmony,  and  a  power  and  decision  of  expression 
which  neither  overloads  nor  falls  short  of  the  thought.  In 
tone  it  is  half  way  between  Shelley  and  Keats,  neither  so 
ideal  as  the  one  nor  so  sensuous  as  the  other.  Keat*s  En- 
dymion is  so  thick  with  fancies,  and  verbal  daintinesses, 
and  sweet  sensations,  that  with  all  its  wonderful  afllnence 
of  beautiful  things  it  lacks  unity  of  impression.  The  mind 
of  the  poet  is  so  possessed  by  his  subject  that,  in  an  artistic 
sense,  he  becomes  its  victim,  and  wanders  in  metaphor, 
and  revels  in  separate  images,  and  gets  entangled  In  a 
throng  of  thoughts,  until,  at  the  end,  we  have  a  sense  of  a 
beantiful  confusion  of  *'  flowers  of  all  hues,  and  weeds  of 
glorious  feature,*'  and  applaud  the  fertility  at  the  expense 
of  the  force  of  his  mind.  The  truth  is  that  will  Is  an  impor- 
tant element  of  genius,  and  without  it  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  mind  must  kick  the  highest  quality  of  poetic 
urt.  True  intellectual  creation  is  an  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion, not  its  result,  and  without  force  of  will  to  guide  it,  it 
does  not  obey  its  own  laws,  and  gives  little  impression  of 


real  power.  Art  is  not  the  prize  of  luck  or  the  effect  of 
chance,  but  of  eonsciona  eombination  of  vital  elements. 
Mr.  Hirst,  though  he  does  give  evidence  of  KeaU*  fluency 
of  fancy  and  expression,  has  really  produced  a  finer  work 
of  art.  We  think  it  is  so  important  that  a  poem,  to  be 
altogether  worthy  of  the  name,  should  be  deeply  meditated 
and  oarefolly  finished,  that  we  hazard  this  last  opinion  at 
the  expense  of  being  berated  by  all  the  undeveloped  ge- 
niuses of  the  land,  as  having  no  true  sense  of  the  richnev 
of  Keats*  mind,  or  the  great  capacity  implied,  rather  than 
fnlly  expressed,  in  his  Endymion. 

Mere  extracts  alone  can  give  no  fair  impression  of  the 
beauty  of  Mr.  Hirst's  poem  as  a  whole,  but  we  cannot 
leave  it  without  quoting  a  few  passages  illustrative  of  the 
author's  power  of  spiritualizing  the  voluptuous,  and  the 
grace,  haxnooy  and  expressiveness  of  his  verse : 

And  still  the  moon  arose,  serenely  hovering, 
Dov^like.  above  the  horizon.    like  a  queen 
She  walked  in  light  between 
The  stars— her  lovely  handmaids— softly  ooveriog 
Valley  and  wold,  and  mountain-side  and  plain 
With  streams  of  lucid  rain. 

She  saw  not  Eros,  who  on  rosy  pinion 
Hung  in  tne  willow's  shadow— did  not  feel 


His  sabtle  searching  steel 
Piercing  her  very  soul,  though  his  dominion 
Her  breast  had  grown :  and  wlmt  to  her  w 


i  grown:     

If  from  Endymion  riven  f 


was  heaven 


Nothing ;  for  love  flowed  in  her,  like  a  river, 
Flooding  the  banks  of  wisdom  {  and  her  soul, 
Losing  its  self-control, 
Waved  with  a  vague,  uncertain,  tremulous  quiver, ; 
And  like  a  lily  0i  the  storm,  at  last 
She  sunk  'neath  passion's  blast. 


Flowing  the  fragrance  rose— as  though  each  blossom 
Breathed  out  its  very  life— swell  over  swdl, 
Like  mist  along  the  dell. 
Wooing  his  wondering  heart  from  out  his  bosom — 
His  heart,  which  like  a  lark  seemed  slowly  winging 
Its  way  toward  heaven,  singing. 

Disn  looked  on :  she  saw  her  spells  completing, 
And  signing,  Dode  the  sweetest  nightingale 
That  ever  in  Garian  vale 
Sang  to  her  charms,  rise,  and  with  softest  greeting 
Woo  from  its  mortal  dreams  and  thoughts  of  clay 
Endymion's  soul  away. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  we  take  a  few  stanzas, 
describing  the  struggle  of  Dian  with  her  passion,  when 
Endymion  asserts  his  love  for  Chromia : 


mie  goddess  gasped  for  breath,  with  bosom  swelling : 

Her  lips  unclosed,  while  her  large,  luminous  eyes 

Blazing  like  Stygian  skies, 

With  passion,  on  the  audacious  youth  were  dwelling : 

She  raised  her  an^  hand,  tliat  seemed  to  clasp 

Jove's  thunder  m  its  grasp. 

And  then  she  stood  in  silence,  fixed  and  breathless ; 
But  presently  the  threatening  arm  slid  down ; 
The  fierce,  destroying  frown 
Departed  from  her  eyes,  which  took  a  deathless 
Expression  of  despair,  like  Niobe's— 
Her  dead  ones  at  her  knees. 

Slowly  her  agony  passed,  and  an  Elysion, 
Majestic  fervor  lit  her  lofty  eyes. 
Now  dwelling  on  the  skies: 
Meanwhile,  Endymion  stood,  cheek,  brow  and  vision, 
Radiant  with  resignation,  stern  and  cold. 
In  conscious  virtue  bold. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr.  Hirst  on 
his  success  in  producing  a  poem  conceived  with  so  much 
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force  and  refinement  of  inuigination,  and  finished  if  ith 
aoch  consummate  art,  as  the  present.  It  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  permanent  poetical  literature  of  the  country. 


Memoir  of  WUlietm  Ellery  Chantung.  With  Extracts  from 
His  Correspondenee  and  Manuseripts.  Boston :  Crosby 
4-  Nichols.  3  «o/«.  12mo. 

This  long  expected  work  has  at  last  been  published,  and 
we  think  it  will  realize  the  high  expectations  raised  by  its 
announcement  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  extracts  from  the  letters,  journals,  and  unpub- 
lished sermons  of  Dr.  Channing,  and  is  edited  by  his 
nephew,  Wm.  H.  Channing,  who  has  also  supplied  a  me- 
moir. It  conveys  a  full  view  of  Dr.  Channing's  interior 
life  from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  apart  from  its  great 
value  and  interest,  contains,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  steps 
of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  as  perfect  a  speci- 
men of  psychological  autobiography  as  we  have  in  litera- 
ture. Such  a  work  subjects  its  author  to  the  severest  tests 
which  can  be  applied  to  a  human  mind  in  this  life,  and  we 
have  risen  from  its  perusal  with  a  new  idea  of  the  humility, 
sincerity,  and  saintliness  of  Dr.  Ghanning's  character.  In 
him  self-distrust  was  admirably  blended  with  a  sublime 
conception  of  the  capacity  of  man,  and  a  sublime  confi- 
dence in  human  nature.  He  was  not  an  egotist,  as  paa- 
sages  in  his  writings  may  seem  to  indicate,  for  he  was 
more  severe  upon  himself  than  upon  others,  and  number- 
less remarks  in  the  present  volumes  show  how  sharp  was 
the  scrutiny  to  which  he  subjected  the  most  elusive  ap- 
pearances of  pride  and  vanity.  But  with  his  high  and 
living  sense  of  the  source  and  destiny  of  every  human 
mind,  and  his  almost  morbidconsciousnessof  the  deformity 
of  moral  evil,  he  reverenced  in  himself  and  in  others  the 
presence  of  a  spirit  which  connected  humanity  with  its 
Bfiaker,  and  by  unfolding  the  greatness  of  the  spiritual 
capacities  of  men,  he  hoped  to  elevate  them  above  the 
degradation  of  sensuality  and  sin.  He  was  not  a  teacher 
of  spiritual  pride,  conceit  and  self-worship,  but  of  those 
vital  principles  of  love  and  reverence  which  elevate  man 
only  by  directing  his  aspirations  to  God. 

The  present  volumes  give  a  full  length  portrait  of  Dr. 
Channing  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  some  of  the  minor 
details  regarding  his  opinions  and  idiosyncrasies  are  among 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  book.  We  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  he  early  appreciated  Wordsworth.  The  Ex- 
cursion he  eagerly  read  on  its  first  appearance,  and  while 
so  many  of  the  Pharisees  of  taste  were  scoffing  at  it,  he 
manfully  expressed  his  sense  of  its  excellence.  This  poem 
he  recurred  to  oftener  than  to  any  other,  and  next  to 
Shakspeare,  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  been  the  poet  he 
read  with  the  most  thoughtful  delight.  When  he  went  to 
Europe,  in  1822,  he  had  an  interview  with  Wordsworth, 
and  of  the  impression  he  himself  made  on  the  poet  there 
can  be  no  more  pertinent  illustration,  than  the  fact  that, 
twenty  years  aftervrard,  Wordsworth  mentioned  to  an 
American  gentleman  that  one  observation  of  Channing, 
respecting  the  connection  of  Christianity  with  progress, 
had  stamped  itself  ineifaceably  upon  his  mind.  Coleridge 
he  appears  to  have  profoundly  impressed.  In  a  letter  to 
Washington  Allston,  Coleridge  says  of  him — "  His  affec- 
tion for  the  good  as  the  good,  and  his  earnestness  for  the 
true  as  the  true— with  that  harmonious  subordination  of 
the  latter  to  the  former,  without  encroachment  on  the  ab- 
solute worth  of  either — present  in  him  a  character  which 
in  my  heart's  heart  I  believe  to  be  the  very  rarest  on  earth. 
....  Mr.  Channing  is  a  philosopher  in  both  the  possible 
renderings  of  the  word.    He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and 

the  wisdom  of  love I  am  confident  that  the  few 

differences  of  opinion  between  him  and  myself  not  only 


are,  but  would  by  him  be  found  to  be  apparent,  not  roU 
the  same  truth  seen  |n  different  relations.  Perluii  Ihtn 
been  more  absorbed  in  the  depth  of  the  myiiery  of  ^ 
spiritual  life,  he  more  engroesed  by  the  lorelinaiofi!: 
manifestations.'* 

In  nothing  is  Dr.  Channing*s  humUitj  better  iteii  tiai 
in  his  relations  to  literature.    He  became  an  asilur  tmn 
unconsciously.    All  his  intellectual  conrietiom  vcre  r 
indissolubly  woven  into  the  texture  of  his  life,  ■onta:^^ 
by  his  heart  and  imagination,  that  writing  wiih  bia  n 
never  an  end  but  a  means.    Literary  fame  folbvcd  U 
he  did  not  follow  it.    When,  however,  he  found  ttai  ^ 
reputation  not  only  rung  through  his  own  eoontiy  Wn 
reverberated  from  Europe,  he  appears  to  have  (mti'A 
it  might  corrupt  his  motives  for  composition.  He  iiod/vT 
avoided  reading  all  eulogistic  notices  of  hii  vnrki  -; 
character,  though  they  were  interesting  to  him  ai  iBi» 
tions  of  the  influence  bis  cherished  opinions  were  eieu 
The  article  in  the  Westminster  Review,  which  actev 
all  others  in  praise,  he  never  read.    Dr.  Dewey'i  rritiaB 
in  the  Christian  Examiner  he  only  knew  as  far  u  ra« 
to  its  objections,  and  his  only  diBappoinlment  wv  in  iji 
ing  them  so  few.    Brougham's  criticism  on  his  ft'.*,  n 
voked  in  him  no  retort.    Hazlitt'a  coarse  attack  oa  bat 
the  Edinburgh  Review  he  considered  as  an  offcet  !l  it 
undue  praise  he  had  received  from  other  qoarien.  "Tk 
author  of  the  article,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  \et)e>  i 
now  dead  |  and  as  I  did  not  feel  a  moment's  aoirri  a 
him  during  his  life,  I  have  no  reproach  for  him  d>^v  t 
was  a  roan  of  fine  powers,  and  'wanted  nothing  W  :■ 
and  fixed  principles  to  make  him  one  of  the  li^hu  iik 
age." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  oar  limits  to  comejD^ 
quate  impression  of  the  beauty,  value,  or  interest  (U 
present  volumes.  They  are  full  of  matter.  Tt( 
are  admirable  specimens  of  epistolary  compoutkc^ii 
sidered  as  the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  piv.4 
and  warm  nature,  to  the  friends  of  his  heart  kA  td 
They  are  exceedingly  original  of  their  land,  iv:  ii 
they  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  Cowper,  %rj  \ 
ron,  or  Mackintosh,  they  are  on  that  very  accn«i.uii 
tive  addition  to  the  literature  of  epistolary  ccHcpii 
Few  biographies  have  been  published  within  a  ^ 
calcuhited  to  make  so  deep  an  impression  as  ^:$  0 
Channing,  and  few  could  have  admitted  the  Ttrjs:  > 
close  a  communion  with  the  subject,  without  »^ai 
that  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  frailties  due  to  the  :^ 
ter  of  the  departed. 


Napoleon  and  the  MarsheUs  of  the  Bmpirt.    Fkil^^ 
Carey  f  Hart.  2  vols.  12ino. 

The  present  work  is  to  some  extent  an  atteri 
head"  Mr.  Headley.  For  our  psu-t,  wc  profess  '1 
as  much  patience  as  any  of  the  descendants  of  Jiit>  1 
must  acknowledge  that  we  have  broken  down  -^  < 
effort  to  roaster  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  betweee  'iS\ 
lishera  of  the  present  volumes  and  the  Author  of  ><> 
and  his  Marshals.  Accordingly  we  can  give  no  o;:^ 
that  matter.  In  respect  to  the  value  of  the  volecMi 
consideration,  as  compared  with  a  similar  wcrk  * 
Headley,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  of  judgmer 
idle  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  a  work  whicn  d 
through  fifteen  editions,  as  Mr.  Headley 's  hasd<ii 
mefe  humbug.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia  a  bookei.i' 
mind  as  shrewd  as  it  is  strong,  aiming,  it  is  vnatM 
popularity  than  excellence,  but  obtauning  the  f-<i 
possessing  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  accounts 'fi 
to  be  generally  apprehended,  mast  be  addresseil  t- ' 
and  blood  rather  than  to  the  understanding ;  and  ti « 
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odactng  vhrid  ptctnrM  of  events  Mr.  Headley  has  in 
I  messore.  Hence  the  snceen  of  his  book,  in  spite  of 
[Bgferstions  of  statement,  sentiment  and  language, 
e  present  work  erinees  a  merit  of  another  kind.  It 
een,  accnrate,  well-written  prodaction,  devoid  of  all 
It  in  iu  style  and  all  ezaggemtion  in  its  matter,  and 
;  close  sod  consistent  expositions  of  the  charaeters, 
1  clear  narrative  of  the  lives,  of  Napoleon  and  his 
tala.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  person  who  nnder- 
I  military  operations,  and  conveys  a  large  amoant  of 
ledge  which  we  have  seen  in  no  other  single  produc- 
n  the  sBbject  of  the  wars  qyringing  ont  of  the  Fr«ich 
Qtion.  The  portraits  of  fifteen  of  the  marshals,  in 
ry  costume,  sre  very  well  executed, 
portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  Napoleon,  about  one 
>f  the  whole,  is  very  able.  Its  defect  consists  in  the 
?y  of  its  judgment  on  that  gigantic  public  criminal, 
eon  was  a  grand  example  of  a  great  man,  who  de- 
■aled,  on  a  wide  theatre  of  action,  what  can  be  done 
world  by  a  colossal  intellect  and  an  iron  will  with- 
ly  nMral  sense.  In  his  disregard  of  humanity,  and 
iance  on  falsehood  and  force,  he  was  the  architect 
;  of  his  fortune  and  his  ruin.  No  man  can  be  greatly 
jely  politic  who  is  incapable  of  grasping  those  uni- 
«entiments  which  underlie  all  superficial  selfishness 
kind,  ond  of  discerning  the  action  of  the  moral  laws 
universe.  Without  this,  events  cannot  be  read  in 
rinciples.  The  only  defect  in  Napoleon's  mind  was 
of  moral  insight,  the  quality  of  perceiving  the  moral 
ter  and  relations  of  objects,  and,  wanting  this,  he 
ereasarily  have  been  in  the  long  run  unsuccessful, 
rious  that  of  all  the  great  men  which  the  Revolution 
anhj  Lafayette  was  almost  the  only  one  who  never 
t  his  conscience,  and  the  only  one  who  came  ont 
the  end.  Intellectually  he  was  below  a  hundred  of 
emporaries,  but  his  instinctive  sense  of  right  pushed 
idly  in  the  right  direction,  when  all  the  sagacity 
;ht  of  the  masters  in  intrigue  and  comprehensive 
d  signally  failed. 


'  of  the  Historjf  of  Louisiana.   A  Series  ofLsctuns. 
larles  Oaforrs.    New  York:  D.  AppUum  f  Co. 

mantle  element  in  historical  events  is  that  which 

!  strongest  hold  upon  the  imagination  and  sensi- 

td  it  puts  a  certain  degree  of  life  into  the  fleshless 

even  tbe  commonplace  historian.    The  incidenU 

n  'i«  annals  cannot  be  narrated  in  a  style  sufliciently 

rosaic  to  prevent  the  soul  of  poetry  from  finding 

rei««ion,  however  short  of  the  truth.    It  seems  to 

•re  is  much  error  in  the  common  notions  regarding 

*  fact.     Starting  from  the  unquestionable  axiom 

•iiuia  should  deal  with  facU  and  principles,  not 

ms  and  sentimentalities,  most  people  have  illo- 

neluded  that  those  histories  are  the  worthiest  of 

rh  Hddress  the  understanding  alone,  and  studiously 

Be  arts  of  representation.  Now  this  is  false  in  two 

such    histories  not   only  giving  imperfect  and 

ss~s  of  facts,  but  disabling  the  memory  from  re* 

9S1  them.     Facts  and  events,  whether  we  regard 

f  or  in  their  rehitions,  can  be  perceived  and  re> 

only  as  they  are  presented  to  the  whole  nature. 

be  realized  as  well  as  generalized.*  The  sensi- 

nn  g  i  nation,  as  well  as  the  understanding  are  to  be 

As  far  a«  possible  they  should  be  made  as  real 

I  as  any  eTent  which  experience  has  stamped  on 

f .     History  thus  written,  is  written  close  to  the 

tf^s,  and  conveys  real  knowledge.    Far  from 

K>m  fact*,  or  exaggeFBting  them,  it  is  the  only 


kind  of  history  which  thoroughly  comprehends  them. 
We  should  never  forget  that  the  events  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  world,  are  expressions  of  the  nature  of  man 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  that 
these  events  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  that  common 
humanity  which  binds  all  men  together.  History,  there- 
fore, differs  from  true  poetry,  not  so  much  in  intensity  and 
fullness  of  representation ;  not  so  much  in  the  force,  vivid- 
ness and  distinctness  with  which  things  are  brought  home 
to  the  heart  and  brain,  as  in  difference  of  object.  The 
historian  and  the  poet  are  both  bound  to  deal  with  human 
nature,  but  one  gives  us  its  actual  development,  the  other 
its  possible ;  one  shows  us  what  man  has  done,  the  other 
what  man  can  do.  The  annalist  who  does  not  enable  us 
to  see  mankind  in  real  events,  is  as  unnatural  as  the 
poetaster  who  substitutes  monstrosities  for  men  in  ficti- 
tious events. 

We  accordingly  welcome  with  peculiar  heartiness  all 
attempts  at  reali2ing  history,  by  evolving  its  romantic 
element,  and  thus  demonstrating  to  the  languid  and  lazy 
readers  of  ninepenny  nonsense,  that  the  actual  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  world  have  surpassed  in  romantic  daring 
the  fictitious  ones  who  swell  and  swagger  in  most  novels 
and  poems.  Mr.  Oayarre's  work  is  more  interesting,  both 
as  regards  its  characters  and  incidents,  than  Jane  Eyre  or 
James's  "  last,"  for,  in  truth,  it  requires  a  mind  of  large 
scope  to  i  nagine  as  |.reat  things  as  many  men,  in  every 
country,  have  really  performed.  The  History  of  Louisiana 
affords  a  rich  field  to  the  poet  and  romancer,  who  is  con- 
tent simply  to  reproduce  in  their  original  life  some  of  its 
actual  scenes  and  characters ;  and  Mr.  Oayarre  has,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  succeeded  in  this  difficult  and  delicate 
task.  The  work  evinces  a  mind  full  of  the  subject ;  and  if 
defective  at  all,  the  defect  is  rather  in  style  than  matter. 
The  author  evidently  had  two  temptations  to  hasty  com- 
position— a  copious  vocabulary  and  complete  familiarity 
with  his  subject.  There  is  an  occasional  impetuosity  and 
recklessness  in  his  manner,  and  a  general  habit  of  tossing  off 
his  sentences  with  an  air  of  disdainful  indifference,  which 
characterizes  a  large  class  of  amateur  southern  writers. 
Such  a  style  is  often  rapid  from  heedlessness  rather  than 
force,  and  animated  from  caprice  rather  than  fire.  The 
timid  correctness  of  an  elegant  diction  is  not  more  remote 
from  beauty  than  the  defiant  carelessness  of  a  reckless  one 
is  from  power ;  and  to  avoid  Mr.  Prettyroan,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  **  fraternize"  with  Sir  Forcible  Feeble. 
Mr.  Gayarre  has  produced  so  pleasant  a  book,  and  gives 
evidence  of  an  ability  to  do  so  much  toward  familiarizing 
American  history  to  the  hearU  and  imaginations  of  the 
people,  that  we  trust  he  will  not  only  give  us  more  books, 
but  subject  their  style  to  a  more  scrupulous  examination 
than  he  has  the  present. 

Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
By  Joseph  E.  Woruster,  Boston :  WilkiiUj  Canoff  f 
Co,  Iro/.  8fo. 

The  present  century  has  been  distinguished  above  all 
others  in  the  history  of  English  lexicography,  for  the  num- 
ber and  excellence  of  its  dictionaries.  It  is  a  matter  of 
pride  to  Americans  that  so  far  the  United  Slates  are  in 
advance  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  sagacity  and  labor 
devoted  to  the  English  language.  Of  those  who  have  done 
most  in  this  department,  the  pre-eminence  belongs  to  Dr. 
Webster  and  Dr.  Worcester.  Each  has  published  a  Dic- 
tionary of  great  value ;  and  that  of  the  latter  is  now  before 
us.  It  bean  on  every  page  marks  of  the  most  gigantic 
labor,  and  must  have  been  the  result  of  msny  long  yean  of 
thought  and  investigation.  Its  arrangement  is  admirable, 
and  its  definitions  clear,  concise,  critical,  and  ever  to  the 
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purpose.  The  introduction,  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
pronunciation,  orthography,  English  Grammar,  the  origin, 
formation,  and  etymology  of  the  English  hingoage ;  and 
the  History  of  English  Lexicography  is  laden  with  im- 
portant information,  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources. 
Dr.  Worcester  has  also,  in  the  appendix,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved Walker's  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Names,  and  added  the  pro- 
nunciation of  modern  geographical  names.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  we  think  the  dictionary  one  which  not  even  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Dr.  Webster  can  speak  of  without 
respect.  The  advantage  which  Dr.  Worcester's  dictionary 
holds  over  Dr.  Webster's  may  be  compressed  in  one  word 
— objectiveness.  The  English  language,  as  a  whole,  is 
seen  through  a  more  transparent  medium  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  Dr.  Webster,  with  all  his  great  meriu 
as  a  lexicographer,  loved  to  meddle  with  the  language  too 
much.  Dr.  Worcester  is  content  to  take  it  as  it  is,  without 
any  intrusion  of  his  own  idiosyncracies.  We  tliink  that 
both  dictionaries  are  honorable  to  the  country,  and  that 
each  has  its  peculiar  excellencies.  Perhaps  the  student  of 
lexicography  could  spare  neither. 

T%e  Hutonf  of  Don  QvixoU  de  la  Maneha.  ]^om  tlu 
Spanish  of  C«rumt«s.  With  XlluMraiums  bg  Sikoff. 
Bosum :  Charles  H.  Ftira.  1  vol.  Idmo. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  creations  of  the  human  intellect,  elegantly  fllns- 
trated  with  appropriate  engravings.  It  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  family  edition,  otnitting  only  those  portions  of  the 
original  which  would  shock  the  modesty  of  modern  times. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  great  opposition  among  men  of 
letters  to  the  practice  of  meddling  with  a  work  of  genius, 
and  suppressing  any  portion  of  it.  To  a  considerable  extent 
we  sympathize  with  this  feeling.  But  when  the  question 
lies  between  a  purified  edition  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
book  from  popular  circulation,  we  go  for  the  former.  Don 
Quixote  is  a  pertinent  instance.  It  is  not  now  a  book 
generally  read  by  many  classes  of  people,  especially  young 
women,  and  the  younger  branches  of  a  family.  The  reason 
consists  in  the  coarseness  of  particular  passages  and  sen- 
tences. Strike  these  out,  and  there  remains  a  body  of 
humor,  pathos,  wisdom,  humanity,  expressed  in  charactera 
and  incidents  of  engrossing  interest,  which  none  can  read 
without  benefit  and  pleasure.  The  present  volume,  which 
might  be  read  by  the  fireside  of  any  family,  is  so  rich  in  all 
the  treasures  of  its  author's  beautiful  and  beneficent  genius, 
that  we  heartily  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation.  It  is  got 
up  with  great  care  by  one  who  evidently  understands 
Cervantes ;  and  the  unity  of  the  work,  with  all  its  beautiful 
episodes,  is  not  broken  by  the  omissions. 

Wurthuring  Heights.    New  York:   Harper   f  Brothers. 

1  ffol.  12mo. 

This  novel  is  said  to  be  by  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre, 
and  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  a  famished  public,  on  the 
strength  of  the  report.  It  afibrded,  however,  but  little 
nutriment,  and  has  universally  disappointed  expectation. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  those  who  eat  toasted  cheese  at 
night  will  dream  of  Lucifer.  The  author  of  Wurthuring 
Heights  has  evidently  eat  toasted  cheese.  How  a  human 
being  could  have  attempted  such  a  book  as  the  present 
without  committing  suicide  before  he  had  finished  a  dozen 
chapters,  is  a  mystery.  It  is  a  compound  of  vulgar  de- 
pravity and  unnatural  horrors,  such  as  we  might  suppose  a 
person,  inspired  by  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  gunpowder, 
might  write  for  the  edification  of  fifth-rate  blackgnards. 
Were  Mr.  Quitp  alive  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  work  had  been  dictated  by  him  to  Lawyer  Brass,  and 
published  by  the  interesting  sister  of  that  legal  gentleman. 


A  Discourse  on  l^  Li/e^  Chataet$r,  and  PmbKe  Sertim  ef 
James  Kenl,  late  Chamullar  of  the  StaU  of  New  T«i. 
By  John  Duet.  New  York :  D.  JppUum  f  Co. 
This  discourse  was  originally  delivered  betare  the  Jab- 
clary  and  Bar  of  the  city  and  State  oTNew  York.  In  a  ayk 
of  unpretending  simplicity  it  gives  a  foil  length  portrait  of 
the  great  chancellor,  doing  complete  jnsfiee  to  his  life  asi 
woiVs,  and  avoiding  all  the  vague  eommrndations  sad 
meaningless  generalities  of  commonplace  ealogy.  (te 
eharm  of  the  discourse  comes  from  its  bein;g  the  tesdraoay 
of  a  surviving  friend  to  the  intelleetual  and  moral  wank 
of  a  great  roan,  without  being  marred  by  the  ezaggentkn 
of  personal  attachment.  Judge  Kent's  mind  aod  chsTsetff 
needed  but  justice,  and  could  disptmse  with  charity,  eves 
when  friendship  was  to  indieate  the  grasp  of  the  one  sad 
the  excellence  of  the  other. 

MJemorials  of  the  Introductiom  of  Methodismimto  the  Easto* 
States.  B9  Rev.  A.  Stevens^  A.  M.  Boston  :  Charits  S. 
Peiree,    1  vol.  JSmo. 

Mr.  Stevens  takes  a  high  rank  among  the  leading  misdi 
of  his  denomination.  The  present  work  showi  thsi  bfi 
combines  the  power  of  patient  research  with  the  ability  19 
express  ito  results  in  a  lucid,  animated,  and  elegant  style 
His  biographies  of  the  Methodist  preachen  have  the  ia&ereit 
of  a  story.  Indeed,  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  there  is  & 
religious  chivalry  whose  charactera  and  actions  partake  10 
much  of  heroism,  and  of  that  fine  enthusiasm  which  alis>i4 
loses  iu  own  identity  in  the  objects  it  contemplates,  as  i^ 
Methodist  priests. 

The  Inundation;   or  Pardon  and  Peace.     A  ChHtmes 
Story.     By   Mrs.    Gore.     With   Ulustrtstiaiu    by  Gts. 
Cruikshank.    Boston :  C.  H.  Peiree.    1  vol.  IBn^. 
This  is  a  delightful  little  story,  interesting  from  its  be- 
denta  and  charactera,  and  conveying  excellent  moraliij 
and  humanity  in  a  pleasing  dress.    The  illnstratioca  a?e 
those  of  the  London  edition,  and  are  admirablj  grarrbk 
Curikshank's  mode  of  making  a  face  expreaaive  of  cha- 
racter by  caricaturing  it,  is  well  exhibited  in  his  sketcse 
in  the  present  volume. 

The  Book  of  VisionSy  hang  a  TVanseript  qf  tke  Beeie^  ^ 
the  Secret  Thoughts  of  a  Varigty  of  ImUeiduais  vktj 
attending  Church. 

The  design  of  this  little  work  is  original  and  ooDuneod- 
able.  It  is  written  to  do  good,  and  we  trust  may  aovWf; 
the  expectations  of  its  author.  It  entera  the  boaoias  ct 
membera  o(  the  cabinet,  membera  of  congress,  baakers, 
lawyen,  editors,  &c.,  and  reports  the  secret  medixatkxtt 
of  those  who  affect  to  be  worshipen.  It  is  pv^di^cd  ij 
J.  W.  Moore  of  this  city. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  FASHION  PLATE. 

TonjKTTX  ns  Vzllx. — Dress  of  Nankin  silk,  onuunenied 
in  the  front  of  the  skirt  with  bias  trimming  of  the  s&me  $xaS, 
fastened  by  silk  buttons;  corsage  plain,  with  a  rounded 
point,  ornamented  at  the  skirt ;  sleeves  half  long,  with  \Ms 
trimming ;  under  sleeves  of  puffed  muslin ;  capote  of  wb'.iJ 
crape,  ornamented  with  two  plumes  falling  upon  the  esde. 

SuR  LB  Cots.— Dress  of  blue  glac6  taffetas,  trimmed 
with  two  puffs  alike,  disposed  (en  tablier ;)  corsage  plaisi 
low  in  the  neck,  and  trimmed  with  puffs  from  the  sb<m«tkr 
to  the  point,  and  down  the  side  seam ;  sleeves  short,  Msd 
puffed;  stomacher  of  plaited  muslin,  (under  aleeves  cs 
puffed  muslin ;)  cap  of  lace,  lower  part  pnffed,  wiihccj 
trimming,  ornamented  with  two  long  lappes^  fasteoed 
with  some  bows  of  yelloV  ribbon. 
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THE    LATE    MARIA    BROOKS. 


BT  BUrUl  WILMOT  OBtlWOLO. 


[WfTH  A  PORTRAIT.] 


This  remarkable  woman  was  not  only  one  of  ihe 
first  writeiB  of  her  country,  but  she  deserves  to  be 
ranked  ^th  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  her  sex 
who  have  lived  in  any  nation  or  age.  Within  the 
last  century  woman  has  done  more  than  ever  before 
in  investigation,  reflection  and  literary  art.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  an  Agnesi,  a  Dacier  and  a  Chas- 
telet  have  commanded  respect  by  their  learning,  and 
a  De  Stael,  a  Dodevant  and  a  Bremer  have  been 
admired  for  their  genius;  in  Great  Britain  the  names 
of  More,  Bumey,  Barbau)i^^,BaiUie,  Somerville, 
Farrar,  Hemans,  Edgeworih,  Austen,  Landon,  Nor- 
ton and  Barrett,  are  familiar  in  the  histories  of  lite- 
rature and  science ;  and  in  our  own  country  we  turn 
with  pride  to  Sedgwick,  Child,  Beecher,  Kirkland, 
Oakes  Smith,  Fuller,  and  others,  who  in  various  de- 
partments have  written  so  as  to  deserve  as  well  as 
receive  the  general  applause ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  the  long  catalogue  of  those  whose  works 
illustrate  and  vindicate  the  intellectual  character  and 
position  of  the  sex,  there  are  many  names  that  will 
»hine  with  a  clearer,  steadier,  and  more  enduring 
lustre  than  that  of  Maria  dsl  Occidente. 

Maria  Gowen,  afterward  Mrs.  Brooks,  upon  whom 
this  title  was  conferred  originally  I  believe  by  the 
poet  Southey,  was  descended  from  a  Welsh  family 
that  settled  in  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  sometime 
before  the  Revolution.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  liberal  fortune  of  her  grandfather  was  lost  by  the 
burning  of  that  city  in  1775,  and  he  soon  afterward 
removed  to  Medford,  across  the  Mystic  river,  where 
Maria  Gowen  was  born  about  the  year  1795.  Her 
father  was  a  man  of  education,  and  among  his  inti- 
mate friends  were  several  of  the  professors  of  Har- 
vard College,  whose  occasional  visits  varied  the 
pleasures  of  a  rural  life.  From  this  society  she 
derived  at  an  early  period  a  taste  for  letters  and 
learn ing.  Before  the  completion  of  her  ninth  year  she 
had  commiued  to  memory  many  passages  from  the 
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best  poets;  and  her  conversation  excited  special 
wonder  by  its  elegance,  variety  and  wisdom.  She 
grew  in  beauty,  too,  as  she  grew  in  years,  and  when 
her  father  died,  a  bankrupt,  before  she  had  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen,  she  was  betrothed  to  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  who  undertook  the  completion  of  her  edu- 
cation, and  as  soon  as  she  quined  the  school  was 
married  to  her.  Her  early  womanhood  was  passed 
in  commercial  affluence;  but  the  loss  ot*  several 
vessels  at  sea  in  which  her  husband  was  interested 
was  followed  by  other  losses  on  land,  and  years 
were  spent  in  comparitive  indigence.  In  that  re- 
markable book,  "  Idomen,  or  the  Vale  of  Yumuri,'* 
she  says,  referring  to  this  period:  **  Our  table 
had  been  hospitable,  our  doors  open  to  many;  but 
to  part  with  our  well-garnished  dwelling  had  now 
become  inevitable.  We  retired,  with  one  servant, 
to  a  remote  house  of  meaner  dimensions,  and  were 
sought  no  longer  by  those  who  had  come  in  our 
wealth.  I  looked  earnestly  around  me;  the  pre- 
sent was  cheerless,  the  future  dark  and  fearful.  My 
parents  were  dead,  my  few  relatives  in  distant 
countries,  where  they  thought  perhaps  but  little  of 
my  happiness.  Burleigh  I  had  never  loved  other 
than  as  a  father  and  protector ;  but  he  had  been  the 
benefactor  of  my  fallen  family,  and  to  him  I  owed 
comfort,  education,  and  every  ray  of  pleasure  that 
had  glanced  before  me  in  this  world.  But  the  sun  of 
his  energies  was  setting,  and  the  faults  which  had 
balanced  his  virtues  increased  as  his  fortune  declined. 
He  might  live  through  many  years  of  misery,  and  to 
be  devoted  to  him  was  my  duty  while  a  spark  of  his 
life  endured.  I  strove  to  nerve  my  heart  for  the 
worst.  Still  there  were  moments  when  fortitude 
became  faint  with  endurance,  and  visions  of  happi- 
ness that  might  have  been  mine  came  smiling  to  my 
imsgination.    I  wept  and  prayed  in  agony." 

In  this  period  poetry  was  resorted  to  for  amuse- 
ment and  consolation.    At  nineteen  she  wrote  a 
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raetrical  romance,  in  seven  contcw,  but  it  was  never 
published.  It  was  followed  by  many  shorter  lyrical 
pieces  which  were  printed  anonymously;  and  in 
1820,  after  favorable  judgments  of  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  literary  friends,  she  gave  to  the 
public  a  small  volume  entitled  "  Judiih,  Esther,  and 
other  Poems,  by  a  Lover  of  the  Fine  Arts."  It 
contained  many  fine  passages,  and  gave  promise  of 
the  powers  of  which  the  maturity  is  illustrated  by 
"  Zophiel,"  very  much  in  the  style  of  which  ia  this 
stanza: 

Wiih  even  step,  in  monming  garb  arrayed. 
Fair  Judith  walked,  and  gnmdcnr  marked  her  air ; 

Though  humble  dust,  in  pious  sprinklinn  laid, 
Soiled  the  dark  Uesses  of  her  copious  hair. 

And  this  picture  of  a  boy : 

Softly  supine  his  rosy  limbs  reposed, 
His  locks  curled  high,  leaving  the  forehead  bare : 

And  o'er  his  eyes  the  light  lidt  gently  dosed. 
As  they  had  feared  to  hide  the  brilliance  there. 

And  this  description  of  the  preparatioDS  of  Esther 
to  appear  before  Ahasueras : 

**  Take  ye,  my  maids,  this  monmfal  garb  away ;   . 

Bring  all  my  glowing  gems  and  garments  fair ; 
A  nation's  fate  unpending  hann  to-day. 

But  on  my  beauty  and  yonr  duteous  care." 

Prompt  to  obey,  her  ivory  form  they  lave  j 
Some  comb  and  braid  her  hair  of  wavy  gold ; 

Some  softly  wipe  away  the  limpid  wave 
That  o'er  her  dimply  limbs  in  drops  of  fragrance  rolled. 

Refreshed  and  fanltlew  from  tbeir  hands  she  came, 
Like  form  celestial  clad  in  raiment  bright ; 

O'er  all  her  garb  rich  India's  treasures  flame, 
In  mingling  beams  of  rainbow-colored  light. 

Oracefol  she  entered  the  forbidden  court, 
Her  boiom  throbbing  with  her  purpose  high ; 

Slow  were  her  steps,  and  unassured  her  port. 
While  hope  just  trembled  in  her  asure  eye. 

Light  on  the  marble  fell  her  ermine  tread, 
And  when  the  king,  reclined  in  musing  mood, 

Ijifts,  St  the  gentle  sound,  his  stately  head, 
Low  at  his  feet  the  sweet  intruder  stood. 

Among  the  shorter  poems  are  several  that  are 
marked  by  fancy  and  feeling,  and  a  graceful  verai- 
ficatioD,  of  one  of  which,  an  elegy,  these  are  the 
opening  verses : 

Lone  in  the  desert,  drear  and  deep, 
Beneath  the  forest's  whispering  shade, 

"Where  brambles  twine  and  mosses  creep, 
The  lovely  Charlotte's  grave  is  made. 


But  though  no  breathing  marble  there 

Shall  gleam  in  beauty  through  th 
The  turf  that  hides  her  golden  hsir 


Shall  gleam  in  beauty  through  the  gloom, 

he  turf  that  hides  her  golden  hsir 

With  sweetest  desert  flowers  shall  bloom. 


And  while  the  moon  her  tender  light 

Upon  the  hallowed  scene  shall  fling. 
The  mocking-bird  shall  sit  all  ni^ht 

Among  the  dewy  leaves,  and  sing. 

In  1823  Mr.  Brooks  died,  and  a  paternal  uncle 
soon  after  invited  the  poetess  to  the  Island  of 
Cube,  where,  two  years  afterward,  she  completed 
the  first  canto  of  "Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven," 
which  was  published  in  Boston  in  1825.  The  second 
canto  was  finished  in  Cuba  in  the  opening  of  1827; 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  in  1828;  and  the  sixth  in 
the  beginning  of  1829.  The  relative  of  Mrs.  Brooks 
was  now  dead,  and  he  had  left  to  her  hia  cofiee 
plantation  and  other  property,  which  afforded  her  a 
liberal  income.    She  returned  again  to  the  United 


States,  and  resided  more  than  a  year  in  the  TicnHy 
of  Dartmouth  College,  where  her  son  wm  pamiDg 
his  studies;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  she  wemtto 
Pfcris,  where  she  passed  the  following  winter.  The 
curious  and  learned  notes  to  "  Zophiel,"  wen  wrinea 
in  various  places,  some  in  Cuba,  some  in  Hanover, 
some  in  Canada,  (which  she  visited  during  h»  reai- 
denoe  at  Hanover,)  some  at  Paris,  and  tlie  rert  at 
Keswick,  in  England,  the  home  of  Robert  Sooihey, 
where  she  paased  the  spring  of  1831.  When  she 
quitted  the  hospitable  home  of  this  mnch  honored 
and  much  attached  friend,  she  left  wHh  him  the  eom- 
pleted  work,  which  he  subsequently  anw  throng 
the  press,  correcting  the  proof  sheets  himself,  pre- 
▼iouB  to  its  appearance  in  London  in  1833. 

The  materials  of  this  poem  are  nnivenal;  that  is, 
Buch  as  may  be  appropriated  by  evoy  poliabed  u- 
tion.  Ip  ail  the  most  beautiftil  oriental  systems  cf 
religion,  including  our  own,  may  bo  foond  sack 
beings  as  iU  characters.  The  early  falben  of  Chris- 
tianity not  only  believed  in  them,  but  wrote  cnm- 
brous  folios  upon  their  nature  and  attributes.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  they  never  doubted  the  existeaee 
and  the  power  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  gods,  bit 
supposed  them  to  be  fallen  angels,  wlio  had  caoaed 
themselves  to  be  worshiped  under  particular  forms, 
and  for  particular  characteriatios.  To  wbat  an  ex- 
tent, and  to  how  very  late  a  period  this  belief  has 
prevailed,  may  be  learned  from  a  remarkable  little 
work  of  Fontenelle,*  in  which  that  pleasing  writer 
endeavors  seriously  to  disprove  ilrnt  any  precamatnral 
power  was  evinced  in  the  responses  of  the  ancient 
oracles.  The  Christ  ian  belief  in  good  and  evil  angeb 
is  too  beautiful  to  be  laid  aside.  Their  aotoai  and 
preaent  existence  can  be  disproved  neither  by  analogy, 
philosophy,  or  theology,  nor  can  it  be  questioDed 
without  casting  a  doubt  also  upon  the  whole  system 
of  our  religion.  This  religion,  by  many  a  fiuciful 
skeptic,  has  been  called  barren  and  gloomy;  hot 
setting  aside  all  the  legends  of  the  Jews,  and  con- 
fining otuselves  entirely  to  the  generally  received 
Scriptures,  there  will  be  found  sufficient  food  f<v 
an  imagination  warm  as  that  of  Homer,  Apelles, 
Phidias,  or  Praxiteles.  It  is  astoniahing  that  endi 
rich  materials  for  poetry  should  for  so  many  cen- 
turies have  been  so  little  regarded,  appropriated,  or 
even  perceived. 

The  story  of  ZophiSl,  though  accompanied  by 

many  notes,  is  simple  and  easily  followed.   Reduced 

to  prose,  and  a  child,  or  a  common  novel  reader, 

would  peruse  it  with  satisfaction.    It  ia  in  aix  cantos, 

and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  time  of  nine  months : 

from  the  blooming  of  roses  at  £k^tana  to  the  oooisg 

in  of  spices  at  Babylon.    Of  this  time  the  greater 

part  is  supposed  to  elapse  between  the  second  aad 

third  canto,  where  ZophiSl  thus  speaks  to  Egla  of 

Phraerion : 

Tet  still  she  bloomed— oninjared,  innoeent— 
Though  now  for  seven  sweet  moons  by  Zophifil  watehsd 
and  wooed. 

The  king  of  Medea,  introduced  in  the  aeoond  canto, 
iB  an  ideal  personage ;  but  the  history  of  that  country. 

•  Hisiorie  des  (hades. 
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near  the  time  of  the  second  ctptiWly,  is  Tory  con- 
fused, and  more  than  one  young  prince  resembling 
Sardiufl,  might  have  reigned  and  died  without  a  re- 
cord. So  much  ofthe  main  story  however  as  relates  to 
human  life  is  based  upon  sacred  or  profane  history ; 
and  we  have  sufficient  authority  for  the  legend  of 
an  angel's  passion  for  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
our  own  world.  It  was  a  custom  in  the  early  ages 
to  style  heroes,  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  demigods, 
men  who  were  distinguished  for  great  abilities, 
qualities  or  actions.  Above  such  men  the  angels  who 
are  supposed  to  have  visited  the  earth  were  but  one 
grade  exalted,  and  they  were  ciipable  of  participating 
in  human  pains  and  pleasures.  Zophiil  is  described 
as  one  of  those  who  fell  with  Lucifer,  not  from  am- 
bition or  turbulence,  but  from  friendship  and  exces- 
sive admiration  of  the  chief  disturber  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  heaven :  as  he  declares,  when  thwarted  by 
his  betrayer,  in  the  fourth  canto : 

Though  the  Anrt  seraph  fonned,  how  oould  I  tell 
The  wsye  of  gaile  f    What  marvels  I  believed 

When  eold  ambition  mimioked  love  ao  well 
That  half  the  sons  of  heaven  looked  on  deceived ! 

Daring  the  whole  interview  in  which  this  stanza 
occurs,  the  deceiver  of  men  and  angels  exhibits  his 
alledged  power  of  Inflicting  pain.  He  says  to  Zo- 
phiSl,  after  arresting  his  course: 

**  flablime  Intelligence, 

Once  ehoeen  for  my  friend  and  worthy  me : 
Notao  wonldst  thoa  have  labored  to  be  hence, 

Had  my  emprise  been  crowned  with  victory. 
When  I  was  bright  in  heaven,  thy  seraph  eyes 

SoQght  only  nune.    Bat  he  who  every  power 
Beside,  while  hope  allured  him,  could  demiae, 

Changed  and  forsook  me,  in  misfortnne's  hour.'* 

To  which  Zophifil  replies : 

*<  Changed,  and  forMMk  thee  f  this  from  thee  to  me  ? 

Once  noble  spirit !  Oh !  had  not  too  mach 
My  o'er  fond  heart  adored  thy  fallacy, 

I  had  not,  now,  been  here  to  bear  thy  keen  reproach ; 
Forsook  Ihee  in  misfortune  ?  at  thv  side 

I  closer  fought  as  peril  thickened  round, 
Watched  o'er  thee  fallen :  the  light  of  heaven  denied, 

Bm  proved  my  love  more  feiveat  and  profound. 
Prone  as  thou  wert,  had  I  been  mortal-born. 

And  owned  as  many  lives  as  leaves  there  oe. 
From  all  Hyroania  by  his  tempest  torn 

I  had  loet,  one  by  one,  and  given  the  last  for  thee. 
Oh !  had  thy  plighted  pact  of  faith  been  kept, 

Still  unaccomplished  were  the  curse  of  sin ; 
'Hid  all  the  woes  thy  ruined  followers  wept. 

Had  friendship  lingered,  hell  could  not  have  been." 

Fhraerion,  another  fallen  angel,  but  of  a  nature 
gentler  than  that  of  Zophiel,  is  thus  introduced : 

Barmlees  PhraArion,  formed  to  dwpll  on  high, 

Retained  the  looks  that  had  been  his  above ; 
And  his  harmonious  lip,  and  sweet,  blue  eve. 

Soothed  the  fallen  seraph's  heart,  ana  changed  his 
scorn  to  love ; 
No  soul-creative  in  this  being  bom, 

Its  restless,  daring,  fond  aspirings  hid : 
Within  the  vortex  or  rebellion  drswn, 

He  joined  the  shining  ranks  as  others  did. 
Success  but  little  had  lulvanced;  defeat 

He  thought  so  little,  scarce  to  him  were  worse ; 
And,  as  he  held  in  heaven  inferior  seat, 

Less  was  bis  bliss,  and  lighter  was  his  curse. 
He  fonned  no  plans  for  happiness :  content 

To  curl  the  tendril,  fold  the  bud ;  his  pain 
So  light,  he  scarcely  felt  his  banishment. 

Zophiel,  perchance,  had  held  him  in  disdain : 
But,  formed  for  friendship,  from  his  o*erfreagnt  soul 

*T  was  such  relief  his  burning  thoughu  to  pour 
In  other  ears,  that  otl  the  strong  control 

Of  pride  he  felt  them  burst,  and  could  restrain  no  more. 


Zophiel  was  soft,  but  yet  all  flame ;  by  turns 
Love,  grief,  remorse,  shame,  pity,  jealousy. 

Each  boundless  in  his  breast,  impels  or  burns : 
His  joy  was  bliss,  his  pain  was  agony. 

Such  are  the  principal  preter-hinnan  characters 
in  the  poem.  Egla,  the  heroine,  is  a  Hebress  of 
perfect  beauty,  who  lives  with  her  parents  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  and  has  been  saved,  by- 
stratagem,  from  a  general  massacre  of  captives, 
under  a  former  king  of  Medea.  Being  brought 
before  the  reigning  monarch  to  answer  for  the  sup- 
posed murder  of  Meles,  she  exclaims. 

Sad  from  m]r  birth,  nay,  bom  upon  that  day 
When  perished  all  my  race,  my  infant  ears 

Were  opened  first  with  groans ;  and  the  first  ray 
I  saw,  came  dimly  throogb  ray  mother's  tears. 

Zophiiil  isdescribed  throughout  the  poem  as  bomiag 
with  the  admiration  of  virtue,  yetfrequently  betrayed 
into  crime  by  the  piuauit  of  pleasure.  SCrayiog 
accidentally  to  the  grove  of  E^la,  he  is  struck  with 
her  beauty,  and  finds  consolation  in  her  presence. 
He  appears,  however,  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  for 
the  fair  Judean  has  just  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of 
her  mother  and  assented  to  proposals  ofifered  by 
Meles,  a  noble  of  the  coimtry ;  but  Zophiel  causes  his 
rival  to  expire  suddenly  on  entering  the  bridal  apart- 
ment, and  his  previous  life  at  Babylon,  as  revealed 
in  the  fifth  canto,  shows  that  he  was  not  unde- 
serving of  his  doom.  Despite  her  extreme  sensi- 
bility, Egla  is  highly  endowed  with  "  oonscienoe 
and  caution;"  and  she  regards  the  advances  of 
Zophiel  with  distrust  and  apprehension.  Meles  betng 
missed,  she  is  brought  to  coiut  to  answer  for  his 
murder.  Her  sole  fear  is  for  her  parents,  who  are 
the  only  Hebrews  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  stifiered 
to  live  but  through  the  clemency  of  Sardius,  a  young 
prince  who  has  lately  come  to  the  throne,  and  wbo, 
like  many  oriental  monarchs,  reserves  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  decreeing  death.  Hie  king  is  convinced 
of  her  innocence,  and,  struck  with  her  extraordinary 
beauty  and  character,  resolves  suddenly  to  make  her 
his  queen.  We  know  of  nothing  in  ita  way  finer 
than  the  description  which  follows,  of  her  introduc- 
tion, in  the  simple  costinne  of  her  country,  to  a 
gorgeous  banqueting  hall  in  which  he  sits  with  his 
assembled  chiefs : 


With! 


ured  ^et  graceful  step  advancing. 


The  light  vermiiion  of  her  cheek  more  warm 
For  doubtful  modesty :  while  all  were  glancing 

Over  the  strange  attire  that  well  became  suui  form. 
To  lend  her  space  the  admiring  band  gave  way ; 

The  sandals  on  her  silvery  feet  were  blue ; 
Of  saffron  tint  her  robe,  as  when  young  day 

Spreads  soAly  o'er  the  heavens,  and  tinu  the  trem- 
bling dew. 
Light  was  that  robe  as  mist  ,*  and  not  a  gem 

Or  ornament  impedes  its  wavy  fold, 
Long  and  profuse :  save  that,  above  its  hem, 

'Twas  broidered  with  pomegranate- wreath,  in  gold. 
And,  by  a  silken  cincture,  broad  and  blue. 

In  shapely  guise  about  t)ie  vraste  confined, 
Blent  with  the  curls  that,  of  a  lighter  hne^ 

Half  floated,  waving  in  their  length  behind; 

The  other  hal^  in  braided  tresses  twined, 
Was  decked  with  rose  of  pearls,  and  sapphires  azmre  too. 
Arranged  with  curious  skill  to  imitata 

The  sweet  acacia's  blossoms ;  just  as  live 
And  droop  tboee  tender  flowers  in  natural  state ; 

And  so  the  trembling  gems  seemed  sensitive, 
And  pendent,  sometimes  touch  her  neck ;  and  there 

Seoned  shrinking  from  its  softness  as  alive. 
And  round  her  arms,  flour-white  and  round  and  lair, 

Slight  bandeleu  were  twined  of  colors  five, 
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Like  little  rafnboWB  seemly  on  those  anns  ; 

None  of  that  court  had  seen  the  like  before, 
Soft,  fragrant,  bright— so  much  like  heaven  her  cbanna, 

It  scarce  could  seem  idolatry  to  adore. 
He  who  beheld  her  hand  forgot  her  face ; 

Yet  in  that  face  was  all  he«ide  forgot ; 
And  he  who,  as  she  went,  beheld  her  pace, 

And  locks  profuse,  had  said,  "  nay,  turn  thee  not." 

Idaspes,  the  Medean  vizier,  or  prime  minister,  has 
reflected  on  the  maiden^s  story,  and  is  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  his  youthful  sovereign,  who  consents 
to  some  delay  and  experiment,  but  will  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  his  de^gn  until  five  inmates  of  his  palace 
have  fallen  dead  in  the  captive's  apartment.  The 
last  of  these  is  Altheetor,  a  favorite  of  the  king, 
(whose  Greek  name  is  intended  to  express  his 
qualities,)  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  and 
the  consequent  grief  of  Egla  and  despair  of  Zophiel, 
are  painted  with  a  beauty,  power  and  passion 
■oaroely  surpassed. 

Touching  his  golden  harp  to  prelude  sweet. 

Entered  the  youth,  so  pensive,  pale,  and  fair  j 
Advanced  respectful  to  the  virgin's  feet, 

And,  lowly  bending  down,  made  tuneful  parlance  there, 
like  perfume,  soft  his  gentle  accents  rose. 

And  sweetly  thrilled  the  gilded  roof  along: 
His  warm,  devoted  soul  no  terror  knows, 

And  truth  and  love  lend  fervor  to  his  song. 
She  hides  her  face  upon  her  couch,  that  there 

She  may  not  see  him  die.    No  groan— she  springs 
Frantic  between  a  hope-beam  and  despair, 

And  twines  her  long  hair  round  him  as  be  sings. 
Then  thus :  "  O !  being,  who  unseen  but  near, 

Art  hovering  now,  behold  and  pity  me ! 
For  love,  hope,  beauty,  music— all  that  *s  dear, 

Lookj  look  on  me,  and  spare  my  agony .' 
Spirit !  in  mercy  make  not  me  the  cause. 

The  hateful  cause,  of  this  kind  being's  death  ! 
In  pity  kill  me  first !    He  lives— he  draws— 

Thou  wilt  not  blast  ?— he  draws  his  harmless  breath  :>> 

Still  lives  Altheetor ;  still  unguarded  strays 

One  hand  o»er  his  fallen  lyre  j  but  all  his  soul 
Is  lost— given  up.    He  fain  would  turn  to  gase, 

Bat  cannot  turn,  so  twined.    Now  all  that  stole 
Through  every  vein,  and  thrilled  each  separate  nerve. 

Himself  could  not  have  told— all  wound  and  clasped 
In  her  white  arms  and  hair.    Ah !  can  they  serve 

To  save  him  ?  "  What  a  sea  of  sweets  !^»  he  gasped, 

^a.m^^n*!.'''^!!**  "°""**»  fragrance,  all  were  b?eaibing. 

Still  swelled  the  transport :  '*  Let  me  look  and  thank  •'» 
He  sighed  (celestial  smites  his  lips  enwreaibing,) 

I  I  di*-but  ask  no  more,"  he  said,  and  sank : 
Still  by  her  arms  supported— lower— lower— 

As  by  soft  sleep  oppressed ;  so  calm,  so  fair, 
He  rested  on  the  purple  tapestried  floor. 

It  seemed  an  angel  lay  reposing  there. 

And  Zophiel  exclaims, 

"He  died  of  love,  or  the  o'er- perfect  joy 
Of  being  pitied— prayed  for— pressed  by  thee. 

0  J  for  the  fate  of  that  devoted  boy 
I  'd  sell  my  birthright  to  eternity. 

1  *m  not  the  cause  of  this  thy  last  distress. 
Nay !  look  upon  thy  spirit  ere  he  flies ! 

l4>ok  on  me  once,  and  learn  to  hate  me  less!" 
He  said ;  and  tears  fell  fast  from  his  immoruU  eyes. 

Beloved  and  admired  at  first,  Egla  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  and  fear;  for  Zophiel  being  invisible 
to  others  her  story  is  discredited,  and  she  is  sus- 
pected of  murdering  by  some  baleful  art  all  who 
have  died  in  her  presence.  She  is,  however,  sent 
safely  to  her  home,  and  lives,  as  usual,  in  retirement 
with  her  parents.  The  visits  of  Zophiel  are  now  un- 
impeded. He  instructs  the  young  Jewess  in  music 
and  poetry;  his  admiration  and  aflfection  grow  with 
the  hours;  and  he  exerts  his  immortal  energies  to 
preserve  her  from  the  least  pain  or  sorrow,  but 
MlflBhly  confines  her  as  much  as  possible  to  solitude, 


and  permits  for  her  only  such  amtBemeiits  as  be 
himself  can  minister.  Her  confidence  in  him  m- 
creases,  and  in  her  gentle  society  he  almost  forgeb 
his  fall  and  banishment. 

But  the  difference  in  their  natures  causes  him  occ- 
tinual  anxiety;  knowing  her  mortality,  he  is  alvsT} 
in  fear  that  death  or  sudden  blight  will  deprive  bia 
of  her;  and  he  consults  with  Phraerion  oo  the  best 
means  of  saving  her  from  the  perils  of  human  a- 
istence.    One  evening, 

Round  Phraerion,  nearer  drawn. 
One  beauteous  arm  he  flung :  "  First  to  my  love  f 
,  We  Ml  see  her  safe :  then  to  our  task  till  dawn." 
Well  pleased,  Phradrion  answered  that  embrace; 

All  balmy  he  with  thousand  breathing  sweets, 
From  thousand  dewy  flowers.    "  But  to  what  nlaee,'^ 

He  said,  "  will  Zophi£l  go  ?  who  danger  greeto 
As  if  »i  were  peace.    The  palace  of  the  gnome, 

rPahathyam,  for  our  purpose  most  were  meet : 
But  then,  the  wave,  so  cold  and  fierce,  the  gloom. 

The  whirlpools,  rocks,  that  guard  that  deep  retreat ! 
Yet  there  are  fountains,  which  no  sunny  ray 

E|er  danced  upon,  and  drops  come  there  at  last. 
Which,  for  whole  ages,  filtering  all  the  way, 

Through  all  the  veins  of  earui.  111  winding  maze  hsTc 
past.  ^^ 

These  take  from  mortal  beauty  every  stain. 
And  smooth  the  unseemly  lines  of  age  and  pain. 

With  every  wondrous  efficacy  rife ; 
Nay,  once  a  spirit  whispered  of  a  draught, 
Of  which  a  drop,  by  any  mortal  quafled, 

Would  save,  for  terms  of  years,  his  feeUe,  flidcenif 

Tahathyam  is  the  son  of  a  fallen  angel,  aiDd  Lives 
concealed  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  goarding  in  his 
possession  a  vase  of  the  elixir  of  life,  bequeathed  to 
him  by  a  father  whom  he  is  not  permitted  lo  see 
The  visit  of  Zophiel  and  Phraerion  to  this  beaatiful 
but  unhappy  creature  will  remind  the  reader  of  the 
splendid  creations  of  Dante. 

The  soft  flower-spirit  shuddered,  looked  on  high. 

And  from  his  bolder  brother  would  have  fled ; 
But  then  the  anger  kindling  in  that  eye 

He  could  not  bear.    So  lo  fair  Egla's  bed 
Followed  and  looked;  then  shuddering  all  wilh  dread. 

To  wondrous  realms,  unknown  to  men,  he  led  : 
Continuing  long  in  sunset  course  hb  flight. 

Until  for  flowery  Sicily  he  bent ; 
Then,  where  Italia  smiled  upon  the  night. 

Between  their  nearest  shores  chose    midwiv  hu 
descent.  ' 

The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  reflected  moon 

Stm  trembled  on  iu  surface ;  not  a  breath 
Curled  the  broad  mirror.    Night  had  passed  her  noon ; 

How  soft  the  air !  how  cold  the  depths  beneath  • 
The  spirits  hover  o»er  that  surface  smooth, 

ZophlePs  while  arm  around  Phraftrion's  twfaied. 
In  fond  caresses,  his  tender  cares  to  soothe, 

While  eilher's  nearer  wing  the  other's  cmsned  befaiiui 
Well  Dleased,  Phrafirion  half  forgot  his  drew!. 

And  first,  with  foot  as  while  as  lotus  leaf. 
The  sleepy  surface  of  the  waves  essayed  : 

But  then  his  smile  of  love  gave  place  to  drops  of  criet 
How  could  he  for  that  fluid,  dense  and  chill. 

Change  the  sweet  floods  of  air  they  floated  on  » 
E'en  at  the  touch  his  shrinking  fibres  thrill ; 

But  ardent  ZophidI,  pantijig,  hurries  on. 
And  (catching  his  mild  brother's  tears,  wih  lip 

That  whispered  courage  'twixt  each  glowine  k\».\ 

Whate'er  the  other's  pains,  the  lover  felt  but  blus. 
Quickly  he  draws  Phraerion  on,  his  toil 

Even  lighter  than  he  hoped :  some  power  benisn 
Sceraa  to  restrain  the  surges,  while  they  boil 

'Mid  crags  and  caverns,  as  of  his  deeum 
Respectful.    That  black,  bitter  element; 

As  if  obedient  lo  his  wish,  gave  way ; 
So,  comforting  Phra€rion,  on  he  went. 

And  a  high,  craggy  arch  they  reach  at  dawn  of  dav, 
Upoii  the  upper  world  j  and  forced  them  ihnmeh      ' 

That  arch,  the  thick,  cold  flwds,  wilh  such  a  roar. 
That  the  bold  sprite  receded,  and  would  view 

The  cave  belore  he  ventured  to  explore. 
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Then,  fearfnl  lest  hb  frighted  cuide  might  pert 
And  not  be  miMed  amid  sach  strife  and  duii 

He  strained  him  closer  to  his  baruing  heart, 
And,  tnisUng  to  his  strength,  rushed  fiereely  in. 


,  lonff,  dark  and  dense, 


On,  on,  for  many  a  weanr  mile  they  fare ; 

Till  thinner  grew  the  foods,  lone,  dark  i 
From  neameaa  to  earth's  core ;  and  now,  a  glare 

Of  grateful  light  relieved  their  piercing  sense ; 
As  when,  above,  the  sun  his  genial  streams 

Of  warmth  and  light  daru  mingling  with  the  waves, 
Whole  fathoms  down ;  while,  amorons  of  his  beams, 

Each  >caly,  monstrous  thing  leaps  from  its  slimy  caves. 
And  now,  Phrafirion.  with  a  tender  cry. 

Far  sweeter  than  the  land-bird's  note,  afar 
Beard  through  the  azure  arches  of  the  sky, 

By  the  lon({-baffled,  storm-worn  mariner : 
*'  Hold,  Zophidl !  rest  thee  now— our  task  is  done, 

TahathTam's  realms  alone  can  give  this  light ! 
O !  thongn  it  m  not  the  life-awakening  sm. 

How  sw^t  to  see  it  break  upon  snch  fearful  night !" 

Clear  grew  the  wave,  and  thin  :  a  substance  white, 

The  ^ride-expanding  eavem  floors  and  flanln : 
Could  one  have  looked  from  high  how  fair  the  sight ! 

Like  these,  the  dolphin,  on  Babaman  banks, 
Cleaves  the  warm  fluid,  m  his  rainbow  tints, 

While  even  his  shadow  on  the  sands  below 
Is  seen ;  as  through  the  wave  he  glides,  and  glints. 

Where  lies  the  polished  shell,  and  branching  corals 
grow. 
No  massive  gate  impedes;  the  wave,  in  vain. 

Might  strive  against  the  air  to  break  or  fall ; 
And,  at  the  portal  of  that  strange  domain, 

A  elear,  bright  curtain  seemed,  or  crystal  wall. 
The  spirits  pass  its  bounds,  but  would  not  far 

Tread  its  slant  pavement,  like  unbidden  guest ; 
The  while,  on  eillier  side,  a  bower  of  spar 

Gave  invitation  for  a  moment's  rest. 
And,  deep  in  either  bower,  a  little  throne 

Looked  so  fantastic,  it  were  hard  to  know 
If  busv  nature  fashioned  it  alone. 

Or  found  some  curious  artist  here  below. 

Soon  spoke  Phrafirion :  "  Come,  Tahathyam,  come, 

Thou  know'st  me  well !  I  saw  thee  once  to  love ; 
And  bring  a  guest  to  view  thy  sparkling  dome 

Who  comes  full  fraught  with  tidings  from  above.*' 
Those  gentle  tones,  angelically  clear, 

Past  from  his  lips,  in  mazy  depths  retreating, 
(As  if  that  bower  had  been  the  cavern's  ear,) 

Full  many  a  stadia  far :  and  kept  repeating, 
As  through  the  perforatea  rock  they  pass, 

Echo  to  echo  guiding  them :  their  tone 
[Kb  just  from  the  sweet  spirit's  lip)  at  hist 

Tahathyam  heard :  where,  on  a  glitteruag  throne  he 
solituy  sat. 

Sending  through  the  rock  an  answering  strain,*  to 
give  the  spirits  welcome,  the  gnome  prepares  to 
meet  them  at  his  poiace-door : 

He  sat  Qpon  a  car,  (and  the  larffe  pearl. 

Once  cradled  in  it,  glimmered  now  without,) 
Bound  midway  on  two  serpents'  bacln,  that  curl 

In  silent  swiftness  as  he  glides  about« 
A  shell,  't  was  first  in  liquid  amber  wet, 

Then  ere  the  fragrant  cement  hardened  round, 
All  o'er  with  large  and  precious  stones  't  was  set 

By  skillful  Tsavaven,  or  made  or  found. 
The  reins  seemed  pliant  crystal  (but  their  strength 

Had  matched  his  earthly  mother's  silken  band) 
And.  flecked  with  rubies,  flowed  in  ample  length. 

Like  slides  o'er  Tahathyam's  beauteous  hand. 
The  reptiles,  in  their  fearfnl  beauty,  drew, 

As  if  from  love,  like  steeds  of  Araby ; 
Like  blood  of  lady's  lip  their  scarlet  hue : 

Their  scales  so  bright  and  sleek,  't  was  pleasure  but  to  see. 
With  open  mouths,  as  proud  to  show  the  bit. 

They  raise  their  heads,  and  arch  their  necks— (with  eye 
As  bright  as  if  with  meteor  fire  't  were  lit ; ) 

And  dart  their  barbed  tongues,  'twixt  fangs  of  ivory. 
These,  when  the  quick  advancing  sprites  they  eaw 

Furl  their  swift  wings,  and  tread  with  angel  grace 
The  smooth,  fair  pavement,  checked  their  speed  in  awe, 

Aad  glided  far  askie  as  if  to  give  them  spaee. 

*^  errand  of  the  angels  is  made  known  to  the 
lovereign  of  this  interior  and  resplendeat  world,  and 
^x«  conditioos  the  precioiK  elixir  is  promised;  but 
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first  Zophiel  and  Phrafirion  are  ushered  through  sparry 
portals  to  a  banqtiet. 

High  towered  the  palace  and  its  massive  pile, 

Made  dubious  if  of  nature  or  of  art, 
So  wild  and  so  uneouth ;  yet,  all  the  while. 

Shaped  to  strange  ipaee  in  every  varying  jpart. 
And  ijroves  adorned  it,  green  in  hue,  and  bn|^t. 

As  icicles  about  a  laurel-tree ; 
And  danced  about  their  twigs  a  wonderous  light : 

Whence  came  that  light  so  far  beneath  the  seat 
Zophiel  looked  up  to  know,  and  to  his  view 

The  vault  scarce  seemed  less  vast  than  that  of  day ; 
No  rocky  roof  was  seen ;  a  tender  bine 

Appeared,  as  of  the  sky.  and  clouds  about  it  play : 
And,  in  the  midst,  an  orb  looked  as 't  were  meant 

To  shame  the  sun.  it  mimicked  him  so  well. 
But  ah !  no  quickening,  grateful  warmth  it  sent : 

Cold  as  the  roek  beneath,  the  paly  radiance  feu. 
Within,  from  thousand  lamps  the  lustre  strays. 

Refleeted  back  froms  gems  shout  the  wall ; 
And  from  twelve  dolphm  shapes  a  fountain  plays, 

Just  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  hall ; 
But  whether  in  the  sunbeam  formed  to  sport, 

These  shapes  once  lived  in  supleness  and  pride, 
And  then,  to  decorate  this  wonderous  court. 

Were  stolen  from  the  waves  and  petrified ; 
Or.  moulded  by  some  imitative  gnome. 

And  scaled  all  o'er  with  gems,  they  were  but  stone, 
Casting  their  showers  and  rainbows  'neath  the  dome. 

To  man  or  angel's  eye  misht  not  be  known. 
No  snowy  fleece  in  these  sad  realms  was  found, 

Nor  silken  ball  by  maiden  loved  so  well ; 
But  ranged  in  lightest  garniture  around. 

In  seemly  folos,  a  shining  tapestry  feil. 
And  fibres  of  ssbestos,  bleached  in  nrci 

And  all  with  pearls  and  sparkling  gems  o'srfleeked. 
Of  that  strange  court  composed  the  rich  aitire. 

And  saeh  ihe  eoU,  fair  form  of  sad  Tahathyank  deoked. 

GiAed  with  every  pleasing  endowment,  in  posses- 
sion of  an  elixir  of  wliich  a  drop  perpetuates  life 
and  youth,  surroimded  by  friends  of  bis  own  choice, 
who  are  all  anxious  to  please  and  amtise  him,  the 
gnome  feels  himself  inferior  in  happiness  to  the 
lowest  of  mortals.  His  sphere  is  confined,  his  high 
powers  useless,  for  he  is  without  the  ^<  last,  best  gift 
of  (jod  to  man,"  and  there  is  no  object  on  which  he 
can  exercise  his  benevolence.  The  feast  is  described 
with  the  terse  beauty  which  marks  all  the  canto,  and 
at  its  close — 

The  banquet-eupsL  of  many  a  hue  and  shape. 

Bossed  o'er  witn  gems,  were  besutiful  to  view; 
But,  for  the  madness  of  the  vaunted  grape. 

Their  only  draught  was  a  pure  limpid  dew, 
The  soiriis  while  iney  sat  in  social  guise, 

Pledging  each  goblet  with  an  answering  kiss, 
Marked  many  a  gnome  coneeal  his  bursting  sighs ; 

And  thought  death  happier  than  a  life  like  this. 
But  they  had  music ;  at  one  ample  side 

Of  the  vast  arena  of  that  sparkling  hall, 
Fringed  round  with  gems,  that  all  the  rest  ootvied, 

In  form  of  canopy,  was  seen  to  fall 
The  stony  tapestry,  over  what,  at  first. 

An  altar  to  some  deity  appeared  ] 
But  it  had  cost  full  many  a  year  to  adjust 

The  limpid  crystal  tubes  that  'neath  upreared 
Their  different  lucid  lengths;  and  so  complete 

Their  wondrous  'rangement,  that  a  tuneful  gnome 
Drew  from  them  sounds  more  varied,  clear,  and  sweet, 

Than  ever  yet  had  rung  in  any  earthly  dome. 
Loud,  shrilly.  li<]uid,  soft :  at  thot  quick  touch 

Such  modulation  wooed  his  ansei  ears 
That  ZophiSl  wondered,  started  from  his  conch 

And  thought  upon  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

But  Zophiel  lingers  with  ill-dissembled  impatience, 
and  Tahathyam  leads  the  way  to  where  the  elixir  of 
life  is  to  be  stirrendered. 

Soon  through  the  rock  they  wind ;  the  draught  divine 
Was  hidden  by  a  veil  the  king  alone  might  lift. 

Cephroniel's  son.  with  half-averted  face 
And  faltering  hand,  that  curtain  drew,  and  showed. 

Of  solid  diamond  formed,  a  lucid  vase ; 
And  warm  within  the  pure  elixir  glowed; 
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Bright  red,  like  flame  and  blood,  (could  they  so  meet,) 

Ascending,  sparkling,  dancing,  whirling,  ever 
In  quick  perpetual  movement ;  and  of  heat  ^ 

So  high,  the  rock  was  warm  beneath  their  feet, 

(Tet  neat  in  its  inteoseness  hurtful  neverj) 
Even  to  the  entrance  of  the  long  arcade 

Which  led  to  that  deep  shrine,  in  the  rock's  breast 
As  far  as  if  the  half-angel  were  afraid 

To  know  the  secret  he  himself  possessed. 
Tahathyam  filled  a  slip  of  spar,  with  dread. 

As  if  stood  by  and  frowned  some  power  divine ; 
Then  trembling,  as  he  turned  to  Zophidl,  saidj 

*'  But  for  one  service  shalt  thou  call  it  ihine: 
Bring  me  a  wife ;  as  I  have  named  the  way ; 

(I  will  not  risk  destruction  save  for  love !) 
Fair-hatred  and  beauteous  like  my  mother ;  say— 

Pliffht  me  this  pact ;  so  shalt  thou  bear  above, 
For  thine  own  purpose,  what  has  here  been  kept 

Since  bloomed  the  second  age,  to  angels  dear. 
Bursting  from  earth's  dark  womb,  the  fierce  wave  swept 

Off  every  form  that  lived  and  loved,  while  here, 
Deep  hidden  here,  I  still  lived  on  and  wept." 

Great  paina  have  evidently  been  taken  to  have 
every  thing  throughotit  the  work  in  keeping.  Most 
of  the  names  have  been  selected  for  their  particular 
meaning.  Tahathyam  and  his  retinue  appear  to  have 
been  settled  in  their  submarine  dominion  before  the 
great  deluge  that  changed  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  is 
intimated  in  the  lines  last  quoted ;  and  as  the  accounts 
of  that  judgment,  and  of  the  visits  and  communica- 
tions of  angels  connected  with  it,  are  chiefly  in  He- 
brew, they  have  names  from  that  language.  It  would 
have  been  better  perhaps  not  to  have  called  the  per- 
sons of  the  third  canto  "  gnomes,"  as  at  this  word 
one  is  reminded  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Rosicru- 
cian  system,  of  which  Pope  has  so  well  availed  him- 
self in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  sprightly  pro- 
duction has  been  said  to  be  derived,  though  remotely, 
from  Jewish  legends  of  fallen  angels.  Tahathyam 
can  be  called  gnome  only  on  account  of  the  retreat 
to  which  his  erring  father  has  consigned  him. 

The  spirits  leave  the  cavern,  and  Zophiel  exults  a 
moment,  as  if  restored  to  perfect  happiness.  But 
there  is  no  way  of  bearing  his  prize  to  the  earth  ex- 
cept through  the  most  dangerous  depths  of  the  sea. 

Zophiel.  with  toil  severe. 
But  bliss  in  view,  through  the  thrice  murky  night, 

Sned  swiftly  on.    A  treasure  now  more  dear 
He  had  to  guard,  than  boldest  hope  had  dared 

To  breathe  for  years;  but  rougher  grew  the  way  j 
And  son  Phragrion,  shrinking  back  and  scared 

At  every  whirling  depth,  wept  for  his  flowers  and  day. 
Shivered,  and  pained,  and  shrieking,  as  the  waves 

Wildly  impel  them  'gainst  the  jutting  rocks ; 
Not  all  the  care  and  strength  of  Zophifil  saves 

His  tender  guide  from  half  the  wildering  shocks 
He  bore.    The  calm,  which  favored  their  descent, 

And  bade  them  look  upon  their  Uisk  as  o'er, 
Was  past ;  and  now  the  inmost  earih  seemed  rent 

With  such  fierce  storms  as  never  raged  before. 
Of  a  long  mortal  life  hod  the  whole  pain 

Essenced  in  one  consummate  pang,  been  borne, 
Known,  and  survived,  it  still  would  be  in  vam 

To  try  to  paint  the  pains  felt  by  these  sprites  forlorn. 
The  precious  drop  closed  in  its  hollow  spar, 

Between  his  lips  Zophifil  in  triumph  bore. 
Now,  earth  and  sea  seem  shaken !    Dashed  afar 

He  feels  it  part ;— 't  is  dropt ;— the  waters  roar, 
He  sees  it  in  a  sable  vortex  whirling. 

Formed  by  a  cavern  vast,  that  'ueaih  the  sea, 
Sacks  the  fierce  torrent  in. 

The  furious  storm  has  been  raised  by  the  power 
of  his  betrayer  and  persecutor,  and  in  gloomy  despe- 
ration Zophiel  rises  with  the  frail  Fhraerion  to  the 
upper  air : 

Black  clouds.  In  mass  deform, 
Were  frowning ;  yet  a  moment's  calm  was  thercj 
As  it  hod  stopped  lo  breathe  awhile  the  storm. 


Their  white  feet  pressed  the  dasert  sod ;  they  ibnnk 

From  their  bright  locks  the  briny  drc^;  nor  ftayed 
Zophiel  on  ills,  present  or  past,  to  look. 

But  his  flight  toward  Medea  is  stayed  by  a  renemi 
of  the  tempest — 

Loud  and  more  loud  the  blast ;  in  mingled  rjre, 
Flew  leaves  and  Btoaes;  and  with  a  deafcniiif  eraeh 

Fell  the  uprooted  trees ;  heaven  seemed  oa  fire- 
Not^  as  't  is  wont,  with  intermitting  flash, 

But,  like  an  ocean  all  of  liquid  flame, 


The  whole  broad  arch  gave  one  oontinoous  give, 
rhile  through  the  red  light  from  their  prowling  csdc 
The  frighted  beasts,  and  ran,  bat  could  not  fiad  s  lair. 


At  length  comes  a  shock,  as  if  the  eaith  cnshti 
against  some  other  planet,  and  they  are  ihiovi: 
amazed  and  prostrate  upon  the  heath.    Zophiel, 

inamond 

Too  fierce  for  fear,  uprose ;  yet  ere  for  flight 
Served  bis  torn  wings,  a  form  before  him  stood 

In  gloomy  majesty.    Like  starless  night, 
A  sable  mantle  fell  m  cloudy  fold 

From  its  stupendous  breast ;  and  as  it  trod 
The  pale  and  lurid  light  at  distance  roiled 

Before  iu  princely  feet,  receding  oa  the  lod. 

The  interview  between  the  bland  spirit  and  the  prime 
cause  of  his  guilt  is  full  of  the  energy  of  passuni. 
and  the  rhetoric  of  the  conversation  has  a  Doasculine 
beauty  of  which  Mrs.  Brooks  alone  oC  all  the  poets 
of  her  sex  is  capable. 

Zophiel  returns  to  Medea  and  the  drama  draws  lo 
a  close,  which  is  painted  with  consumiaaie  ait 
Egla  wanders  alone  at  twilight  in  the  shadowy  vi^ta.' 
of  a  grove,  wondering  and  sighing  at  the  comiiiued 
absence  of  the  enamored  angel,  who  approaches  un- 
seen while  she  sings  a  strain  that  he  had  utight  her. 

Hb  vrings  were  folded  o'er  his  eyes ;  severe 

As  was  the  pain  he  'd  borne  from  wave  and  wind, 
The  dubious  warning  of  that  being  drear. 

Who  met  him  in  the  lightning,  lo  his  mind 
Was  torture  worse ;  a  dark  presentiment 

Came  o'er  his  soul  with  paralyzing  chill, 
As  when  Fate  vaguely  whispers  her  intent 

To  poison  mortal  joy  with  sense  of  coming  ill. 
He  searched  about  the  grove  with  all  the  care 

Of  trembling  jealousy,  as  if  to  trace 
By  track  or  wounded  flower  some  rival  there; 

And  scarcely  dared  to  look  upon  the  face 
Of  her  he  loved,  lest  it  some  ule  might  tell 

To  make  the  only  hope  that  soothed  him  nio: 
He  hears  her  notes  in  numbers  die  and  swell, 

But  almost  fears  to  listen  to  the  strain 
Himself  had  taught  her,  lest  some  hated  nsme 

Had  been  with  that  dear  gentle  air  enwreathed, 
While  he  was  far ;  she  sighed— he  nearer  came, 

Oh,  transport !  Zophiel  was  the  name  she  breathed. 

He  saw  her— but 

Paused,  ere  he  would  advance,  for  very  bliai. 
The  joy  of  a  whole  mortal  life  he  felt 

In  that  one  moment.  Now,  too  long  unseen, 
He  fain  had  shown  his  beauteous  form,  ami  knelt 

But  while  he  still  delayed,  a  mortal  rushed  betveen. 

This  scene  is  in  the  sixth  canto.  In  the  fifth,  which 
is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  mortals,  and  bears  a 
closer  relation  than  the  others  to  the  chief  worb  in 
narrative  and  dramatic  poetry,  are  related  the  odmi' 
tures  of  Zameia,  which,  with  the  story  of  her  death, 
following  the  last  extract,  would  make  a  finetragcd}*. 
Her  misfortunes  are  simply  told  by  an  aged  atteiidaDi 
who  had  fled  with  her  in  pursuit  of  Males,  wIm'Di 
she  had  seen  and  loved  in  Babylon.  At  the  (eaM  oi 
Ventis  Mylitta, 

Full  in  the  midst,  and  taller  than  the  rest, 

Zameia  stood  distinct,  and  not  a  sigh 
Disturbed  the  gem  that  sparkled  on  her  breast ; 

Her  oval  cheek  was  heightened  to  a  dye 
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That  shamed  the  mellow  yenneil  of  the  wreath 

Which  in  her  jetty  locks  became  her  well, 
Aod  mingled  fragrance  with  her  sweeter  breath, 

The  while  her  haoghty  lips  more  beantifally  cwell 
With  cooBcionsaess  of  every  charm's  excess ; 

While  with  becoming  scorn  she  turned  her  face 
From  every  eye  that  darted  its  caress, 

As  if  some  god  alone  might  hope  for  her  embrace. 

Again  she  is  discoveredi  sleeping,  by  the  rocky  mar^ 
gia  of  a  river: 

Pallid  and  worn,  hot  beantifnl  and  ^oung, 

Though  marked  her  charms  by  wildest  passion's  trace  j 
Her  long  round  arms,  over  a  fragment  flung, 

From  pillow  all  too  rude  protect  a  face, 
lYhose  dark  and  high  arched  brows  gave  to  the  thought 

To  deem  what  radiance  once  they  towered  above ; 
Bat  all  its  proudly  beauteous  outline  uught 

That  anger  there  had  shared  the  throne  of  love. 

It  was  Zameia  that  rushed  between  Zophiei  and 
£^Ia,  and  that  now  with  quivering  lip,  disordered 
hair,  and  eye  gleaming  with  frenzy,  seized  her  arm, 
reproached  her  with  the  murder  of  Meles,  and  at- 
tempted to  kill  her.  But  as  her  dagger  touches  the 
inrliite  robe  of  the  maiden  her  arm  is  arrested  by  some 
unseen  power,  and  she  falls  dead  at  Egla's  feet.  Re- 
proached by  her  own  handmaid  and  by  the  aged  at- 
tendant of  the  princess,  Egla  feels  all  the  horrors  of 
despair,  and,  beset  with  evil  influences,  she  seeks  to 
end  her  own  life,  but  is  prevented  by  the  timely  ap- 
pearance of  Raphael,  in  the  character  of  a  traveler's 
^uide,  leading  Ilelon,  a  young  man  of  her  own  na- 
tion and  kindred  who  has  been  living  unknown  at 
Babylon,  prelected  by  the  same  angel,  and  destined 
to  be  her  husband ;  and  to  the  mere  idea  of  whose 
existence,  imparted  to  her  in  a  mysterious  and  vague 
manner  by  Raphael,  she  has  remained  faithi'ul  from 
her  childhood. 

Zophiei,  who  by  the  power  of  Lucifer  has  been 
detained  strtiggling  in  the  grove,  is  sufiered  once 
more  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  object  of  his  afiec- 
tion.  He  sees  her  supported  in  the  arms  of  Helon, 
whom  he  makes  one  futile  effort  to  destroy,  and  then 
18  banished  forever.  The  emissaries  of  his  immortal 
enemy  pursue  the  baflHed  seraph  to  his  place  of  exile, 
and  by  their  derision  endeavor  to  augment  his  misery. 

And  when  they  fled  he  hid  him  In  a  cave 

Strewn  with  the  bones  of  some  sad  wretch  who  there. 
Apart  from  men,  had  sought  a  desert  grave, 

And  yielded  to  the  demon  of  despair. 
There  beanieons  Zophiei,  shrinking  from  the  day, 

Envying  the  wretch  that  so  his  life  had  ended, 
Waiied  his  eternity ; 

But,  at  last,  is  visited  by  Raphael,  who  gives  him 
hopes  of  restoration  to  his  original  rank  in  heaven. 

The  concluding  canto  is  entitled  "  The  Bridal  of 
Helon,'*  and  in  the  following  lines  it  contains  much 
of  the  author's  philosophy  of  life : 

The  bard  has  sung,  Ood  never  formed  a  sonl 

Without  its  own  peculiar  mate,  to  meet 
Its  wandering  half,  when  ripe  to  crown  the  whole 

Bright  plan  of  bliss,  most  heavenly,  most  complete ! 
Bat  thoownd  evil  things  there  are  that  hate 

To  look  on  happiness ;  these  hurt,  impede. 
And,  leagued  with  time,  space,  circumstance,  and  fate, 

Keep  kindred  heart  from  heart,  to  pine  and  pant  and  bleed. 
And  as  the  dove  to  far  Palmyra  flymg. 

From  where  her  native  founts  of  Antioch  beanii 
Weary,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing. 

Lights  sadly  at  the  desert's  bitter  stream ; 
So  many  a  soul,  o'er  life's  drear  desert  faring, 

Love's  pure,  congenial  spring  unfound^  nnquafled, 
Sobers,  reeoila,  then,  thirsty  and  despairmg 

Of  what  it  wonld,  descends  and  sips  the  nearest  draught. 


On  consulting  **  Zophiei,"  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  passages  here  extracted  have  not  been  chosen 
for  their  superior  poetical  merit.  It  has  simply  been 
attempted  by  quotations  and  a  nmning  commentary 
to  convey  a  just  impression  of  the  scope  and  charac- 
ter  of  the  work.  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  English 
language  a  poem  containing  a  greater  variety  of 
thought,  description  and  incident,  and  though  the 
author  did  not  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  con- 
structive faculty,  there  are  few  narratives  that  are 
conducted  with  more  regard  to  imities,  or  with  more 
simplicity  and  perspicuity. 

Though  characterized  by  force  and  even  freedom 
of  expression,  it  does  not  contain  an  impure  or  irre- 
ligious sentiment.  Every  page  is  full  of  passion, 
but  passion  subdued  and  chastened  by  refinement 
and  delicacy.  Several  of  the  characters  are  original 
and  splendid  creations.  Zophiei  seems  to  us  the 
finest  fallen  angel  that  has  come  from  the  hand  of  a 
poet.  Milton's  outcasts  from  heaven  are  utterly  de- 
praved and  abraded  of  their  glory;  but  ZophiSl  has 
traces  of  his  original  virtue  and  beauty,  and  a  linger- 
ing hope  of  restoration  to  the  presence  of  the  Di- 
vinity. Deceived  by  the  specious  fallacies  of  an 
immortal  like  himself,  and  his  superior  in  rank,  he 
encounters  the  blackest  perfidy  in  him  for  whom  so 
much  had  been  forfeited,  and  the  blight  of  every 
prospect  that  had  lured  his  fancy  or  ambition.  Egla, 
though  one  of  the  most  important  characters  in  the 
poem,  is  much  less  interesting.  She  is  represented 
as  heroically  consistent,  except  when  given  over  for 
a  moment  to  the  malice  of  infernal  emissairies.  In 
her  immediate  reception  of  Helon  as  a  husband,  she 
is  constant  to  a  long  cherished  idea,  and  fulfills  the 
design  of  her  guardian  spirit,  or  it  would  excite  some 
wonder  that  Zophiei  was  worsted  in  such  competi- 
tioiL  It  will  be  perceived  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion that  the  work  is  in  admirable  keeping,  and  that 
the  entire  conduct  of  its  several  persons  bears  a  just 
relation  to  their  characters  and  position. 

Mrs.  Brooks  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  her 
son  being  now  a  student  in  the  military  academy, 
she  took  up  her  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  West 
Point,  where,  with  occasional  intermissions  in  which 
she  visited  her  plantation  m  Cuba  or  traveled  in 
the  United  States,  she  remained  tmtil  1839.  Her 
marked  individuality,  the  variety,  beauty  and  occa- 
sional splendor  of  her  conversation,  made  her  house 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  officers  of  the  academy,  and 
of  the  most  accomplished  persons  who  frequented 
that  romantic  neighborhood,  by  many  of  whom  she 
will  long  be  remembered  with  mingled  affection  and 
admiration. 

In  1834  she  caused  to  be  published  in  Boston  an 
edition  of  "Zophiei,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Polish 
exiles  who  were  thronging  to  this  cotmtry  after  their 
then  recent  struggle  for  freedom.  There  were  at 
that  time  too  few  readers  among  us  of  sufficiently 
cultivated  and  independent  taste  to  appreciate  a  work 
of  art  which  time  or  accident  had  not  commended  to 
the  poptilar  applause,  and  "  Zophiei"  scarcely  any- 
where excited  any  interest  or  attracted  any  atten- 
tion.   At  the  end  of  a  month  but  about  twenty  copies 
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lette  upon  his  shoulder  denoted  that  he  was  an  offi- 
cer ;  he  was  indeed  second  in  conunaud  in  the  pri- 
Tsteer.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  his 
father  had  been  in  Revolutionary  days  one  of  the 
"  Jarsey  Blues/'  as  brave  and  gallant  men  as  fought 
in  that  glorious  struggle. 

"  Well,  Harry,"  said  Captain  Greene, "  it  *s  a  dirty 
night,  but  I  '11  turn  in  a  spell,  and  leave  you  in  com- 
mand." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

Captain  Greene  threw  out  a  huge  quid  of  tobacco 
which  had  rested  for  some  time  in  his  mouth,  walked 
the  deck  a  few  times  fore  and  aft,  gaped  as  if  his 
jaws  were  about  to  separate  forever,  and  then  dis- 
appeared through  the  cabin-door. 

Henry  Morris,  though  an  universal  favorite  with 
the  crew  and  officers  under  his  command,  was  yet  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  and  being  left  in  conmiand  of 
the  deck  at  once  went  the  rounds  of  the  watch,  to 
see  that  all  were  on  the  look  out  The  night  had  far 
advanced  before  he  saw  any  remissness;  at  length, 
,  however,  he  discovered  a  brawny  tar  stowed  away 
in  a  coil  of  rope,  snoring  in  melodious  unison  witli 
the  noise  of  the  wind  and  wave ;  his  mouth  was  open, 
developing  an  amazing  circumference.  Morris  looked 
at  him  for  some  time,  when,  with  a  smile,  he  ad- 
dressed a  sailor  near  him. 

"  I  say.  Jack  hfarlinspike  !'* 

«*  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"Jack,  get  some  oakum." 

Jack  speedily  brought  a  fist-fuU. 

"  Now,  Jack,  some  slush." 

Jack  dipped  the  o^nun  in  the  slush-bucket  which 
ung  against  the  main-mast. 

"Now,  Jack,  a  litUe  tar." 

The  mixture  was  immediately  dropped  into  the 
tar-bucket 

"  Now,  Jack,  stow  it  away  in  Pratt's  mouth— 
don't  wake  him  up—'t  is  a  delicate  undertaking,  but 
he  sleeps  soundly." 

" Lord !  a  stroke  of  lightning  wouldn't  wake  him 
-4ia !  ha !  ha !  hell  dream  he  is  eating  his  break- 
fast!" 

With  a  broad  grin  upon  his  weather-beaten  face, 
Marlmspike  prooeedkd  to  obey  orders.  He  placed 
the  execrable  compound  carefully  in  Pratt's  mouth, 
and  plugged  it  down,  as  he  called  it,  with  the  end  of 
his  jack-knife,  then  surveying  his  work  with  a  com- 
placent laugh,  he  touched  his  hat,  and  withdrew  a 
few  paces  to  bide  the  event 

Pratt  breathed  hard,  but  slept  on,  thoqgh  the  melody 
of  his  snoring  was  sadly  impaired  in  the  clearness  of 
its  utterance. 

Morris  gaxed  at  him  quietly,  and  then  sung  out, 

**  Pratt— -Pratt— what  are  you  lying  there  wheezing 
like  a  porpoise  for  7  Get  up,  man,  your  watch  is 
not  out" 

The  sailor  opened  his  eyes  with  a  ludicrous  ex- 
pression of  fright,  as  he  became  immediately  con- 
scioiiB  of  a  peculiar  feeling  of  difficulty  in  br^Uhing 
—thrusting  his  huge  hand  into  his  mouth,  he  hauled 
away  upon  its  contents,  and  at  length  found  room  for 
utterance. 


"  By  heaven,  just  tell  me  who  did  tlat  V  wt^ 
trick— that 's  all. 

At  this  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Mvlinpib, 
who  was  looking  at  him  with  a  grin  extending  {roe 
ear  to  ear.  Without  further  remark,  Pratt  let  tk 
substance  which  he  had  held  in  his  band  ij  u 
Marlinsplke's  bead ;  that  individaal,  however,  do^ 
very  successfully,  and  it  disappeared  to  lefvird. 

Pratt  was  about  to  follow  up  his  first  disdup 
with  an  assault  from  a  pair  of  giant  fiats,  bat  ibsTcicf 
of  his  commander  restrained  him. 

"  Ah,  Pratt !  somebody  has  been  fooliog  yon-yw 
must  look  out  for  the  future." 

Pratt  immediately  knew  from  the  peculiar  tae 
of  the  voice  which  accompanied  this  remark  vb 
was  the  real  author  of  the  joke,  and  turned  to  ki 
duty  with  the  usual  philosophy  of  a  sailor,  at  the  taae 
time  filling  his  mouth  with  neariy  a  wboie  hand  a 
tobacco,  to  take  the  taste  out,  as  he  said.  He  dij 
not  soon  sleep  upon  his  watch  again. 

As  the  reader  will  perceive,  Lieut  Morra  la 
decidedly  fond  of  a  joke,  as,  indeed,  is  every  nikt 

The  storm  still  raged  OBward  as  day  broke  ora 
the  waters;  the  little  Raker  was  surrounded  by  ia- 
mense  waves  which  heaved  their  foaming  tprayorer 
the  vessel  from  stem  to  stem. 

Tet  all  on  board  were  in  good  spirits ;  all  fasdca- 
fidence  in  the  well-tried  strength  of  tlieir  bark,  td 
the  joke  and  jest  went  round  as  gayly  and  carelessly 
as  if  the  wind  were  only  blowing  a  good  stiff  way. 

"Here,  you  snow-ball,"  cried  Jack  Marlinspike, 
to  the  black  cook,  who  had  just  emptied  his  nvkr 
ings  overboard,  and  was  tombling  back  to  bis  galkf 
as  well  as  the  uneasy  motion  of  the  vessel  wooli 
allow ;  "  here,  snow-ball."  m 

"  Well,  massa— what  want?"      M 

"Haint  we  all  told  you  that  yoo  mustn't  eoipty 
nothing  over  to  windward  but  hot  water  aodaahei' 
all  else  must  go  to  leeward  7" 

"  Yes,  Massa." 

"  Well,  recollect  it  now ;  go  and  empty  yov  i^ 
pot,  so  you  '11  learn  how." 

"  Yes,  massa." 

"  Cufiy  so<m  appeared  with  his  pot,  whick  he 
capsized  as  directed,  and  got  his  eyes  full  of  thedisL 

"  0,  Lord !  O,  Lord !  I  see  um  now;  Igues yov 
wont  catch  dis  child  that  way  agin." 

"Well,  well,  Cufiy!  we  must  allleam  by  ex- 
perience." 

"  Gorry,  massa,  guess  I  wont  try  de  hot  water!" 

"  WeU,  I  wouldn't,  Cuff.  Now  hurry  up  ^ 
pork— you've  learnt  something  this  momisg." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Raker's  crew,  as  tbey 
once  more  stretched  out  upon  the  broad  ocean.  Ii 
was  their  third  privateering  trip,  and  they  felt  coa- 
fident  of  success,  as  they  had  been  unusually  for 
tunate  in  their  previous  trips.  The  crew  coaai^ 
of  but  twenty  men,  but  all  were  brave  and  powerf«i 
fellows,  and  all  actuated  by  a  true  love  of  country. 
as  well  as  prompted  by  a  desire  for  gain.  A  loai 
thirty-two  lay  amidships,  caiefolly  covered  ^ 
canvas,  which  also  concealed  a  formidable  pile  d 
balls.    Altogether,  the  Baker,  though  evidenUyboilt 
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nttrely  for  vpeed,  seemed  also  a  vessel  well  aMe  to 
snter  into  an  engagement  with  any  vessel  of  its  sice 
ind  complennent. 

As  the  middle  day  approaclied  tiie  clouds  arose 
ind  scudded  away  to  leeward  like  great  flocks  of 
wild  geese,  and  the  bright  smi  once  more  shone 
upon  the  waters,  seeming  to  hang  a  string  of  pearls 
iboxA  the  dark  crest  of  each  subsiding  wave.  All 
nil  was  set  aboard  the  Raker,  which  stretched  out 
toward  mid  ooean,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying 
at  her  peak,  the  free  ocean  beneath,  and  her  band  of 
gallant  hearts  upon  her  decks,  ready  for  the  battle  or 
the  brecse. 


CHAPTER  n. 

3%«  Merchant  Brig, 

Two  weeks  later  than  the  period  at  which  we  le(% 
the  Raker,  a  handsome  merchant  vessel,  with  all 
Mil  set,  was  gliding  down  the  English  channel,  bound 
for  the  East  Indies.  The  gentle  breeze  of  a  lovely 
antomnal  morning  scarcely  sufllced  to  All  the  sails, 
asd  the  vessel  made  but  little  progress  till  outside  the 
Liiard,  when  a  freer  wind  struck  it,  and  it  swept 
oceanward  w^ith  a  gallant  pace,  dashing  aside  the 
waters,  and  careering  gracefully  as  a  swan  upon  the 
wave.  Its  aramment  was  of  little  weight,  and  it 
seemed  evident  that  its  voyage,  as  far  as  any  design 
of  the  owners  was  concerned,  was  to  be  a  peaceful 
one.  England  at  that  time  had  become  the  undis- 
puted mistress  of  the  ocean;  and  even  the  few 
splendid  victories  obtained  by  the  gallant  little  Ame- 
rican navy,  had  failed  as  yet  to  inspire  in  the  bosoms  of 
her  sailors,  any  feeling  like  that  of  fear  or  of  caution ; 
and  Oaptain  Horton,  of  the  merchantman  Betsy 
Allen,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  drank  his  glass  as  un- 
concernedly aa  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  an 
American  privateer  upon  the  ocean. 

The  passengers  in  the  vessel,  which  was  a  small 
brig  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  tons,  were 
tn  honest  merchant  of  London,  Thomas  Williams 
by  name,  and  his  daughter,  a  lovely  g^rl  of  seventeen. 
Mr.  Williams  had  failed  in  business,  but  through  the 
iafloence  of  friends  had  obtained  an  appointment 
from  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  now  on  his 
vay  to  take  his  station.  He  was  a  blunt  and  some- 
what unpolished  man,  but  kind  in  heart  as  he  was 
frank  in  speech. 

Julia  Williams  was  a  fair  specimen  of  English 
beauty;  she  was  tall,  yet  so  well  developed,  that  she 
did  not  appear  slight  or  angular,  and  withal  sograce- 
lally  rounded  was  every  limb,  that  any  less  degree 
of  fullness  would  have  detracted  from  her  beauty. 
She  was  full  of  ardor  and  enterprise,  not  easily 
appalled  by  dsngeri  and  properly  confident  in  her  own 
nsonroes,  yet  there  was  no  unfeminine  expression 
of  boldness  in  her  countenance,  for  nothing  could  be 
*oAer,  purer,  or  more  delicate,  than  the  outlines  of 
ber  charaiing  features.  There  were  times  when, 
'^'^'Kd  by  intense  emotion,  she  seemed  queen-like 
in  her  haughty  step  and  majestic  beauty,  yet  in  her 
calmer  mind,  her  retiring  and  modest  demeanor  par^ 


took  more  of  a  womanly  dependence  than  of  the 
severity  of  command. 

Julia  wan  seated  on  the  deok  beside  her  father,  in 
the  grateful  shade  of  the  main-mast,  gaxing  upon  the 
green  shores  v^ch  they  had  just  passed,  now  fast 
fading  in  the  distance,  while  the  chalky  diflh  which 
cirde  the  whole  coast  of  England,  began  to  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  upon  the  shore. 

« Good-bye  to  dear  England,  father!"  said  the 
beautiful  girl ;  "  shall  we  ever  see  it  again  ?*' 

«*  Tou  may,  dear  Julia,  probably  /never  shall.*' 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  that  we  may." 

"  Yes,  we  will  hope,  it  will  be  a  proud  day  for 
me,  if  it  ever  come,  when  I  go  back  to  London  and 
pay  my  creditors  every  cent  I  owe  them,  when  no 
man  shall  have  reason  to  curse  me  for  the  Injury  I 
have  done  him,  however  unintentional." 

"  No  man  will  do  so  now,  dear  father,  no  one  but 
knows  you  did  all  you  could  to  avert  the  calamity, 
and  when  it  came,  surrendered  all  your  property  to 
meet  the  demands  of  your  creditors.  You  did  all 
that  an  honest  man  should  do,  father;  and  you  can 
have  no  reason  to  reproach  yourself." 

*'  True,  girl,  true !  I  do  not ;  yet  I  hate  to  think  that 
I,  whose  name  was  once  as  good  as  the  bank, 
should  now  owe,  when  I  cannot  pay — that's  all;  a 
bad  feeling,  but  a  few  years  in  India  may  make  all 
right  again." 

"  O,  yes !  but,  father,  it  is  time  for  you  to  take  your 
morning  glass.  You  Imow  you  wont  feel  well  if  you 
forget  it." 

"Never  fear  my  forgetting  that;  my  stomach 
always  tell  me,  and  I  know  by  that  when  it  is 
11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  as  well  as  by  my  time-piece." 

"Well,  John,  bring  Mr.  Williams  his  morning 
glass." 

Julia  spoke  to  their  servant,  a  worthy,  clever 
fellow,  who  had  long  lived  in  their  family,  and 
would  not  leave  it  now.  He  had  never  been  upon 
the  ooean  before,  and  already  began  to  be  sea-sick. 
He  however  managed  to  reach  the  cabin-door,  and 
aAer  a  long  time  returned  with  the  glass,  which  he 
got  to  his  master's  hand,  spilling  half  its  contents  on 
the  way. 

**  There,  master,  I  haint  been  drinking  none  on  t, 
but  this  plaguey  ship  is  so  dommed  uneasy,  I  can't 
walk  steady,  and  I  feels  very  sick,  1  does;  1  think 
I  he's  going  to  die." 

"  You  are  only  a  little  sea-sick,  John." 

"  Not  so  dommed  little,  either." 

"  You  are  not  yet  used  to  your  new  situation, 
John ;  in  a  few  days  you  '11  be  quite  a  sailor." 

"  WiU  I  though?  Well,  the  way  I  feels  now,  I  'd 
just  as  lief  die  as  not — oh ! — ugh"— and  John  rushed 
to  the  gunwale. 

"Heave  yo!"  sung  out  a  jolly  tar;  "pitch  your 
cargo  overboard  You'll  sail  better  if  you  lighten 
ship." 

"  Dom  this  ere  sailing— ugh— I  will  die." 

Thus  lesdving,  John  laid  himself  down  by  the 
galley,  and  closed  his  eyes  with  a  heroic  deter- 
mination. 

Such  an  event,  aa  might  be  ezpeded,  im  a  great 
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watched  the  strange  sail,  which  was  evidently 
drawing  nearer,  as  her  dark  hull  had  shown  itself 
above  the  waters. 

«« We  have  but  one  chance  of  escape  led,"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Horton;  *'if  we  can  elude  them 
during  the  night,  all  will  be  well ;  if  to-morrow's 
sun  find  us  in  sight,  we  shall  inevitably  fall  into  their 
hands." 

Night  gradually  settled  over  the  deep,  and  when 
the  twilight  had  passed,  and  all  was  dark,  the  lights 
of  the  pirate  brig  were  some  five  miles  to  leeward. 
Her  blood-red  flag  had  been  run  up  to  the  fore-peak, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  prey  the  pirates  felt  sure  could 


not  escape  them— and  the  booming  noise  of  a  heavy 
gun  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  fogiiives,  at  if  to 
signal  their  predestined  doom.  YettbecBlm,  ronsd 
moon  looked  down  upon  the  gloomy  wafers  with  the 
same  serene  countenance  that  had  gazed  into  their 
bosom  for  thousands  of  years,  and  trod  upward  oa 
her  starry  pathway  with  theiqiroe  queenly  pace;  yet, 
perchance,  in  her  own  domains  contention  and  strife, 
animosity  and  bloodshed  were  rife ;  perchance  the 
sound  of  tumultuous  war,  even  then,  wras  echoing 
among  her  mountains,  and  staining  her  streams 
with  gore. 

[To  ht  cantintud. 


THE    SOUL'S    DREAM. 


>T  oaoaoa  h.  aoasa. 


Lna  an  army  with  its  banners,  onward  marched  the 

mighty  sun. 
To  hit  home  in  iriuroph  hastening,  when  the  hard-fought 

field  was  won ; 
While  the  thronging  clonds  hung  proudly  o*er  the  victor's 

bright  array, 
Gold  and  red  and  purple  pennons,  weloomlng  the  host  of 

day. 

Gazing  on  the  glowing  pageant,  slowly  fading  from  the 

air. 
Closed  my  mind  its  heavy  eyelids,  nodding  o'er  the  world 

of  care; 
And  the  soaring  thoughts  came  flattering  downward  to 

their  tranquil  nest. 
Folded  up  their  wearied  pinions,  sinking  one  by  one  to 

rest. 

Till  a  deep,  overmastering  slumber  seemed  to  wrap  my 

very  soul, 
And  a  gracious  dream  from  Heaven,  treading  lightly,  to 

me  stole : 
Downward  from  its  pinmes  ethereal,  on  my  thirsting  bosom 

flowed 
Dews  which  to  the  land  of  spirits  all  their  mystic  virtue 

owed. 

And  when  touched  that  potent  essence.  Time  divided  as  a 

cloud. 
Prom  the  Past,  the  Present,  Future  rolled  aside  oblivion's 

shroud ; 
And  Life's  hills  and  vales  far-stretching  fall  before  my 

vision  lay. 
Seeming  but  an  isle  of  shadow  in  Eternity's  broad  day. 

On  the  Post  I  bent  my  glances,  saw  the  gentle,  guileless 

child 
Pace  to  face  with  God  convening,  and  the  awful  Presence 

smiled-^ 
flpulcd  a  glory  on  the  forehead  of  the  shnple-hearted  one, 
AM  the  radiance,  back  reflected,  cast  a  splendor  roand  the 

throne. 

flaw  the  boy,  by  Heaven  insuucted  through  earth's  mate, 

symbolic  forms. 
Drinking  wisdom  with  his  senses,  which  the  higher  natnn 


Saw  that  purer  knowledge  mingled  with  the  worldUag's 

base  alloy, 
And  the  passions'  foul  impression  stamped  opon  his  faee 

of  joy. 

O,  I  cried  to  God  in  anguish,  is  this  boasted  wiiloin  Taia, 
For  which  I,  by  night  and  aiuiahine,  tax  my  overweaxiei 

brain ; 
Till,  alas !  grown  too  familiar  with  the  thonghu  that  knock 

at  Heaven, 
I  would  farther  pierce  the  mystery  than  to  mortal  eye  is 

given  T 

Is  the  learning  of  our  childhood,  is  the  pare  and  easy  lore 
Speaking  in  a  heart  unsullied,  better  than  the  vaontcd 

store 
Heaped,  like  ice,  to  chill  and  harden  every  faculty  save 

mind. 
By  the  hand  of  haughty  Science,  sometimes  wandering, 

sometimes  blind  ? 

Bat  no  answer  reached  my  senses ;  for  my  feeble  voice 

was  lost. 
When  the  Future  came  in  darkness,  like  a  mshiog  armM 

host; 
Shouting  cries  of  fear  and  danger,  shouting  words  of  hope 

and  cheer. 
Racking  me  with  threat  and  promise,  ever  coming,  nevter 

here. 

Then  my  spirit  stretched  its  vision,  prying  in  the  doabtfal 

gloom. 
Half  a  glimpse  to  me  was  given  o'er  Time's  boondary- 

stnne— the  tomb. 
With  a  shriek,  like  that  which  rises  from  a  sinking,  night- 

vn'ecked  bark. 
Burst  my  aoul  the  bounds  of  slumber,  and  the  world  smd  I 

were  dark!       * 

While  the  dull  and  leaden  Preasnt  on  my  palaied  spirit 


Till  the  soaring  thoughts  rose  upward,  bonndmg  from  their 

earthly  rest ; 
Shaking  down  the  golden  dew-drops  from  their  ptnioos 

proud  and  strong. 
And  the  carea  of  life  fell  from  me,  fading  in  the  reahn  of 

Bung. 


THE    MAID    OF    BOGOTA. 

A    TALE    FROM    COLOMBIAN    HISTORY. 


Whkhkvkh  the  seTerel  nations  of  the  earth  which 
haye  achieved  their  deliverance  from  miarale  and 
tyranny  shall  point,  a»  they  each  may,  to  the  fair 
women  who  have  taken  active  part  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  by  their  smiles  and  services  have  con- 
iriboted  in  no  measured  degree  to  the  great  objects  of 
national  defence  and  deliverance,  it  will  be  with  a 
becoming  and  just  pride  only  that  the  Colombians 
shall  point  to  their  virgin  martyr,  commonly  known 
among  ihem  as  La  Pola,  the  Maid  of  Bogota.  With 
the  history  of  their  struggle  for  freedom  her  story 
will  always  be  intimately  associated;  her  tragical 
fate,  due  solely  to  the  cause  of  her  country,  being 
linked  with  all  the  touching  interest  of  the  most  ro- 
maotic  adventure.  Her  spirit  seemed  to  be  woven 
of  the  finest  materials.  She  was  gentle,  ezquisitively 
sensitive,  and  capable  of  the  most  true  and  tender 
attachments.  Her  mind  was  one  of  rarest  endow- 
ments, touched  to  the  finest  issues  of  eloquence,  and 
gifted  with  all  the  powers  of  the  improvisatrice, 
while  her  courage  and  patriotism  seem  to  have  been 
cast  in  those  heroic  moulds  of  antiquity  from  which 
came  the  Cornelias  and  Deborahs  of  famous  memory. 
Well  bad  it  been  for  her  country  hod  the  glorious 
model  which  she  bestowed  upon  her  people  been 
held  in  becoming  homage  by  the  race  with  which  her 
destiny  was  cast— a  race  masculine  only  in  exterior, 
and  wanting  wholly  in  that  necessary  strength  of  soul 
which,  rising  to  the  due  appreciation  of  the  blessings 
of  national  freedom,  is  equally  prepared  to  make, 
for  its  attainment,  every  necessary  sacrifice  of  self; 
and  yet  our  heroine  was  but  a  child  in  years — a 
lovely,  tender,  feeble  creature,  scarcely  fifteen  years 
of  ago.  But  the  soul  grows  rapidly  to  maturity  in 
some  countries,  and  in  the  case  of  women,  it  is  always 
great  in  its  youth,  if  greatness  is  ever  destined  to  be 
its  possession. 

Dona  ApolenariaZalabariata— better  known  by  the 
name  of  La  Pola — was  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of 
a  good  family  of  Bogota,  who  was  distinguished  at 
an  early  period,  as  well  for  her  great  gif\s  of  beauty 
as  of  intellect.  She  was  but  a  child  when  Bolivar 
first  commenced  his  struggles  with  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities, with  the  ostensible  object  of  freeing  his 
country  from  their  oppressive  tyrannies.  It  is  not 
within^ur  province  to  discuss  the  merits  of  his  pre-' 
tensions  as  a  deliverer,  or  of  his  courage  and  military 
skill  as  a  hero.  The  judgment  of  the  world  and  of 
time  has  fairly  set  at  rest  \h(»e  specious  and  hj'po- 
critical  claims,  which,  for  a  season,  presumed  to 
place  him  on  the  pedestal  with  our  Washington. 
We  now  know  that  he  was  not  only  a  very  selfish, 
but  a  very  ordinary  man — not  ordinory,  perhaps,  in 
the  sense  of  intellect,  for  that  would  be  impossible  in 
the  case  of  one  who  was  so  long  able  to  maintain  his 


eminent  position,  and  to  succeed  in  his  capricioos 
progresses,  in  spite  of  inferior  means,  and  a  singular 
deficiency  of  the  heroic  faculty.  But  his  ambition 
was  the  vulgar  ambition,  and,  if  possible,  something 
still  inferior.  It  contemplated  his  personal  wants 
alone ;  it  lacked  all  the  elevation  of  purpose  which  is 
the  great  essential  of  patriotism,  and  was  wholly 
wanting  in  that  magnanimity  of  soul  which  delighto 
in  the  sacrifice  of  self,  whenever  such  sacrifice  pro- 
mises the  safety  of  the  single  great  purpose  which  it 
professes  to  desire.  But  we  are  not  now  to  consider 
Bolivar,  the  deliverer,  as  one  whose  place  in  the 
pantheon  has  already  been  determined  by  the  unerring 
judgment  of  posterity.  We  are  to  behold  him  only 
with  those  eyes  in  which  he  was  seen  by  the  devoted 
followers  to  whom  he  brought,  or  appeared  to  bring, 
the  deliverance  for  which  they  yearned.  It  is  with 
the  eyes  of  the  passionate  young  girl,  La  Bola,  the 
beamiful  and  gifted  child,  whose  dream  of  country 
perpetually  craved  the  republican  condition  of  ancient 
Rome,  in  the  days  of  its  simplicity  and  virtue;  it  ia 
with  her  fancy  and  admiration  that  we  are  to  crowik 
the  ideal  Bolivar,  till  we  acknowledge  him,  as  be 
appears  to  her,  the  Washington  of  the  Colombians, 
eager  only  to  emulate  the  patriotism,  and  to  achieve 
like  success  with  his  great  model  of  the  northern 
confederacy.  Her  feel  ings  and  opin  ions,  with  regard 
to  the  Liberator,  were  those  of  her  family.  Her 
father  was  a  resident  of  Bogota,  a  man  of  large 
possessions  and  considerable  intellectual  acquire- 
ments. He  gradually  passed  from  a  secret  admira* 
tion  of  Bolivar  to  a  warm  sympathy  with  his  progress, 
and  an  active  support — so  far  as  he  dared,  living  in  a 
city  under  immediate  and  despotic  Spanish  rule— of 
all  his  objects.  He  followed  with  eager  eyes  the  for- 
tunes of  the  chief,  as  they  fluctuated  between  defeat 
and  victory  in  other  provinces,  waiting  anxiously 
the  moment  when  the  success  and  policy  of  the 
struggle  should  bring  deliverance,  in  turn,  to  the 
gates  of  Bogota.  Without  taking  up  arms  himself, 
he  contributed  secretly  from  his  own  resources  to 
supplying  the  coflTers  of  Bolivar  with  treasure,  even 
when  his  operations  were  remote — and  his  daughter 
was  the  agent  through  whose  unsuspected  ministry 
the  money  was  conveyed  to  the  several  emissaries 
who  were  commissioned  to  receive  it.  The  daty 
was  equally  delicate  and  dangerous,  requiring  great 
prudence  and  circumspection ;  and  the  skill,  address 
and  courage  with  which  the  child  succeeded  in  the  exe- 
cution of  her  trusts,  would  furnish  a  frequent  lesson 
for  older  heads  and  the  sterner  and  the  bolder  sex. 

La  Pola  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  she  ob- 
tained her  first  glimpse  of  the  great  man  in  whose 
cause  she  had  already  been  employed,  and  of  whose 
deeds  and  distinctions  she  had  heard  so  much.    By 
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the  language  of  ihe  Spanish  tyranny,  which  swayed 
with  iron  authority  over  her  native  city,  she  heard 
him  denounced  and  execrated  as  a  rebel  and  ma^ 
rauder,  for  whom  an  ignominious  death  was  already 
decreed  by  the  despotic  viceroy.  This  language, 
from  such  lips,  was  of  ilself  calculated  to  rai»e  its 
object  favorably  in  her  enthusiastic  sight.  By  the 
patriots,  whom  ehe  had  been  accustomed  to  love 
and  venerate,  she  heard  the  same  name  breathed 
always  in  whispers  of  hope  and  affection,  and  fondly 
commended,  with  tearful  blessings,  to  the  watchful 
care  of  Heaven.  She  was  now  to  behold  with  her 
own  eyes  this  individual  thus  equally  distinguished 
by  hate  and  homage  in  her  hearing.  Bolivar  Bpprii<ed 
his  friends  in  Bogota  that  he  should  visit  them  in 
secret.  That  province,  ruled  with  a  fearfully  strong 
hand  by  Zamano,  (he  viceroy,  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  declare  itself  for  the  republic.  It  was  necessary 
to  operate  with  caution ;  and  it  was  no  small  peril 
which  Bolivar  necessarily  incurred  in  penetrating  to 
its  capital,  and  laying  his  snares,  and  fomenting 
insurrection  beneath  the  very  hearth-stones  of  the 
tyrant.  It  was  to  La  Pole's  hands  that  the  messenger 
of  the  Liberator  confided  the  missives  that  communi- 
cated this  important  intelligence  to  her  father.  She 
little  knew  the  contents  of  the  billet  which  she  carried 
him  in  safety,  nor  did  he  confide  them  to  the  child. 
He  himself  did  not  dream  the  precocious  extent  of 
that  enthusiasm  which  che  felt  almost  equally  in  the 
common  cause,  and  in  the  person  of  its  great  advo* 
cate  and  champion.  Her  father  simply  praised  her 
care  and  diligence,  rewarded  her  with  his  fondest 
caresses,  and  then  proceeded  with  all  quiet  despatch 
to  make  his  preparations  for  the  secret  reception  of 
the  deliverer.  It  was  at  midnight,  and  while  a 
thunder-storm  was  raging,  that  he  entered  the  city, 
making  his  way,  agreeably  to  previous  arrangement, 
and  under  select  guidance,  into  the  inner  apartments 
of  the  bouse  of  Zalabariata.  A  meeting  of  the  con- 
spirators— for  such  they  were— of  head  men  among 
the' patriots  of  Bogota,  had  been  contemplated  for  his 
reception.  Several  of  them  were  accordingly  in 
attendance  when  he  came.  These  were  persons 
whose  sentiments  were  well  known  to  be  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  who  had  suffered  by  the  hands, 
or  were  pursued  by  the  suspicions  of  Zamano,  and 
who,  it  was  naturally  supposed,  would  be  eagerly 
alive  to  every  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  rule  of 
the  oppressor.  But  patriotism,  as  a  philosophic 
sentiment,  to  be  indulged  after  a  good  dinner,  and 
discussed  phlegmatically,  if  not  classically,  over 
sherry  and  cigars,  is  a  very  diflerent  sort  of  thing 
from  patriotism  as  a  principle  of  action,  to  be  pro- 
secuted as  a  duty,at  every  peril,  instantly  and  always, 
to  the  death,  if  need  be.  Our  patriots  at  Bogota  were 
but  loo  frequently  of  the  contemplative,  the  philo- 
sophical order.  Patriot i»m  with  them  was  rather  a 
subject  for  eloquence  than  use.  They  could  recall 
those  Utopian  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  which 
furnish  us  with  ideals  rather  than  facts,  and  sigh  for 
names  like  tho^e  of  Cato,  and  Brutw,  and  Ari.«tides. 
But  more  than  this  did  not  seem  to  enter  their  imagi- 
nations as  at  all  necessary  to  assert  the  character 


which  it  pleased  them  to  profess,  or  maintain  the  re- 
pmation  which  they  had  prospectively  acquired  for 
the  very  commendable  virtue  which  ooostiiaied  their 
ordinary  theme.  Bolivar  found  them  cold.  Aceoi- 
tomed  to  overthrow  and  usurpation,  they  'were  now 
slow  to  venture  property  and  life  upon  the  predic- 
tions and  promises  of  one  who,  however  perfect 
in  their  estimation  as  a  patriot,  had  yet  suflered  frua 
most  capricious  fortunes.  His  past  history,  indeed, 
except  for  its  patriotism,  offered  but  very  doubtful 
guarantees  in  favor  of  the  enterpri&e  to  which  ihej 
were  invoked.  Bolivar  was  artl'ul  and  ingenious 
He  had  considerable  powers  of  eloqoeaoe— was 
specious  and  persuasive ;  had  an  oily  and  bewitch;c| 
tongue,  like  Balial;  and  if  not  altogether  capable  c^ 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,  could  al 
least  so  shape  the  aspects  of  evil  fortone,  that,  to  the 
unsuspicious  nature,  they  would  seem  to  be  the  very 
results  aimed  at  by  the  most  deliberate  arrangeokcot 
and  resolve.  But  Bolivar,  on  this  occasion,  wa» 
something  more  than  ingenious  and  persuasive,  be 
was  warmly  earnest,  and  possionatdy  eloquent.  Is 
truth,  he  was  excited  much  beyond  his  vonu  He 
was  stung  to  indignation  by  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  calculated  largely  on  this  meeting 
and  it  promised  now  to  be  a  failure.  He  bad  anti- 
cipated the  eager  enthusiasm  of  a  host  of  brave  afid 
noble  spirits  ready  to  fling  out  the  banner  of  freedom 
to  the  winds,  and  cast  the  scabbard  from  the  sword 
forever.  Instead  of  this,  be  found  but  a  little  knot 
of  cold,  irresolute  men,  thinking  only  of  the  perils  U 
life  which  they  should  incur,  and  the  forfeiture  and 
loss  of  property  which  might  accrue  from  any 
hazardous  experiments.  Bolivar  spoke  to  them  m 
language  less  artificial  and  much  more  impasiFiooed 
than  was  his  wont.  He  was  a  man  of  impulse  rather 
than  of  thought  or  principle,  and,  once  aroused^  the 
intense  fire  of  a  southern  sun  seemed  to  bum  fiercely 
in  all  his  words  and  actions.  His  speech  was  heard 
by  other  ears  than  those  to  which  it  was  addressed 
The  shrewd  mind  of  La  Pola  readily  conjectured 
that  the  meeting  at  her  father's  house,  at  midnigfat. 
and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  conleoiplated 
some  extraordinary  object.  She  was  aware  that 
a  tall,  mysterious  stranger  had  passed  through  the 
court,  under  the  immediate  conduct  of  her  father 
himself.  Her  instinct  divined  in  this  stranger  the 
person  of  the  deliverer,  and  her  heart  would  not 
suffer  her  to  lose  the  words,  or  if  possible  to  obtain, 
to  forego  the  sight  of  the  great  object  of  its  patriuic 
worship.  Beside,  she  had  a  right  to  know  and  tu 
see.  She  was  of  the  party,  and  had  done  them  serrire. 
She  was  yet  to  do  them  more.  Ckmoealed  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment— a  sort  of  oratory,  connected  by  a 
gallery  with  the  chamber  in  which  the  conspirators 
were  assembled — she  was  able  to  bear  the  earcoi 
arguments  and  passionate  remonstrances  of  the  Libe- 
rator. They  confirmed  all  her  previous  adnuratiu.n 
of  his  genius  and  character.  She  felt  with  indignatioa 
the  huraiiiatiiig  poi^ition  which  the  men  of  Evgiita 
held  in  his  eyes.  She  heard  their  pleas  and  scrup'.e?, 
and  li^tened  with  a  bitter  scorn  to  the  thou>anil 
suggestions  of  prudence,  the  thousand  Cttlculati(.>{i? 
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of  doubt  and  caution  with  which  limidity  seeks  to 
avoid  precipitating  a  crisis.  She  could  listen  and 
endure  no  longer.  The  spirit  of  the  improyisatrice 
was  upon  her.  Was  it  also  that  of  fate  and  a  higher 
Providence?  She  seized  the  guitar,  of  which  she 
was  the  perfect  mistresSj  and  sung  even  as  her  soul 
counseled  and  the  exigency  of  the  event  demanded. 
Our  translation  of  her  lyrical  overflow  is  necessarily 
a  cold  and  feeble  one. 

It  was  a  dream  of  freedom^ 

A  mocking  dream,  though  bright— 
That  showed  the  men  of  Bogota 

All  arming  for  the  fight ; 
All  eager  for  the  boar  that  wakes 

The  ihnnden  of  redeeming  war, 
And  nisbing  forth  with  glhtering  steel, 

To  join  the  bands  of  Bolivar. 

Ify  soul,  I  said,  it  cannot  be 

That  Biigota  shall  be  denied 
Her  Arismendi,  too— her  chief 

To  plnck  her  honor  up,  and  pride ; 
The  wild  Uanero  boasts  his  braves 

That,  stung  with  patriot  wratb  and  shame, 
Raslied  redly  to  the  realm  of  graves, 

Axtd  rose,  through  blood  and  death,  to  fame. 

How  glads  mine  ear  with  other  soonds, 

Oi  freemen  worthy  these,  that  tell ! 
Ribas,  who  felt  Caraceas*  wounds, 

Aud  for  her  hope  and  triumph  fell ; 
And  that  young  hero,  well  beloved, 

Giraldat, still  a  name  for  song; 
Piar,  Marino,  dying  soon. 

But,  for  the  future,  living  long. 

Oh !  could  we  stir  with  other  names, 

The  cold,  deaf  hearts  that  hear  us  now, 
How  would  it  bring  a  thousand  shames. 

In  fire,  to  each  Bogoltan's  brow  ! 
How  clap  in  pride  Grenada's  hands; 

How  glows  Venexuela's  heart ; 
And  how,  through  Cartagena's  lands, 

A  thousand  chiefs  and  hero's  start. 

Paez,  Sodeno,  lo !  they  rush. 

Each  with  his  wild  and  Cossack  rout ; 
A  moment  feels  the  fearful  hush, 

A  moment  hears  the  fearful  shout  j 
They  heed  no  lack  of  arts  and  arms, 

But  all  their  country's  perils  feel, 
And  sworn  for  freedom,  bravely  break, 

The  gliiering  legions  of  Castile. 

I  see  the  gallant  Roxas  grasp 

The  towering  banner  of  her  sway ; 
And  Monagas,  with  fearful  clasp, 

Plucks  down  the  chief  that  stops  the  way ; 
The  reckless  UrdaneUi  rides. 

Where  rives  the  earth  the  iron  hail ; 
Nor  long  the  Spanish  foeman  bides, 

The  stroke  of  old  Zaraza's  flail. 

Oh,  generoQs  heroes !  how  ye  rise ! 

How  glow  your  states  with  equal  fires ! 
Tis  there  Valencia's  banner  fliea, 

And  there  Cnmana's  soul  aspires; 
There,  on  each  hand,  from  east  to  west, 

From  Orunook  to  Panama, 
Each  province  bares  its  noble  breast, 

Each  haro^aave  in  Bogota ! 
7» 


At  the  first  sudden  gosh  of  the  music  from  within, 
the  father  of  the  damsel  started  to  his  feet,  and  with 
confusion  in  his  countenance,  was  about  to  leave  the 
apartment.  But  Bolivar  arrested  his  footsteps,  and 
in  a  whisper,  commanded  him  to  be  silent  and  remain. 
The  conspirators,  startled,  if  not  alarmed,  were  com- 
pelled to  listen.  Bolivar  did  so  with  a  pleased  atten- 
tion. He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  this 
was  of  a  sort  at  once  to  appeal  to  his  objects  and  his 
tastes.  His  eye  kindled  as  the  song  proceeded.  Hii 
heart  rose  with  an  exulting  sentiment.  The  moment, 
indeed,  embodied  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs— the 
tribute  of  a  pure,  unsophisticated  soul,  inspired  by 
Heaven  with  the  happiest  and  highest  endowment*, 
and  by  earth  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  pride  and 
country.  When  the  music  ceased,  Zalabariata  was 
about  to  apologize,  and  to  explain,  but  Bolivar  again 
gently  and  aflectionately  arrested  his  utterance. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  he.  **  Indeed,  why  should 
you  fear?  I  am  in  the  greater  danger  here,  if  there 
be  danger  for  any ;  and  I  would  as  soon  place  my 
life  in  the  keeping  of  that  noble  damsel,  as  in  the 
arms  of  my  mother.  Let  her  remain,  my  friend; 
let  her  hear  and  see  all;  and  above  alt,  do  not  at- 
tempt to  apologize  for  her.  She  is  my  ally.  Would 
that  she  could  make  these  men  of  Bogota  feel  with 
herself— feel  as  she  makes  even  me  to  feel." 

The  eloquence  of  the  Liberator  received  a  new 
imptilse  from  that  of  the  improvisatrice.  He  renewed 
his  arguments  and  entreaties  in  a  diflerent  spirit.  He 
denounced,  in  yet  bolder  language  than  before,  that 
wretched  pusillanimity  which  quite  as  much,  he 
asserted,  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniard,  was  the 
cause  under  which  the  liberties  of  the  country 
groaned  and  suffered. 

"And  now,  I  ask,"  he  continued,  passionately, 
«  men  of  Bogota,  if  ye  really  purpose  to  deny  your- 
selves all  share  in  the  glory  and  peril  of  the  eflfort 
which  is  for  your  own  emancipation?  Are  your 
brethren  of  the  other  provinces  to  maintain  the  con- 
flict in  your  behalf,  while,  with  folded  hands,  yon 
submit,  doing  nothing  for  yourselves?  Will  you  not 
U(t  the  banner  also  ?  Will  you  not  draw  sword  la 
your  own  honor,  and  the  defence  of  your  fire-sides 
and  families.  Talk  not  to  me  of  secret  contributions. 
It  is  your  manhood,  not  your  money,  that  is  needful 
for  success.  And  can  you  withhold  yourselves  while 
you  profess  to  hunger  aAer  that  liberty  for  which 
other  men  are  free  to  peril  all — manhood,  money, 
life,  hope,  every  thing  but  honor  and  the  sense  of 
freedom.  But  why  speak  of  peril  in  this.  Peril  is 
every  where.  It  is  the  inevitable  child  of  life,  natural 
to  all  conditions — to  repose  as  well  as  action,  to  the 
obscurity  which  never  goes  abroad,  as  well  as  to 
that  adventure  which  forever  seeks  the  field.  You 
incur  no  more  peril  in  openly  braving  your  tyrant, 
all  together  as  one  man,  than  you  do  thus  tamely 
sitting  beneath  his  footstool,  and  trembling  forever 
lest  his  capricioiM  will  may  slay  as  it  enslaves.  Be* 
you  but  true  to  yourseIveS'-K>penIy  true — and  the- 
danger  disappears  as  the  night-misis  that  speed  from 
before  the  rising  sun.  There  is  little  that  deserves 
the  name  of  peril  in  the  issue  which  lies  before  m. 
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We  are  more  Ihan  a  match,  united,  and  filled  with 
the  proper  spirit,  for  all  the  forces  that  Spain  can 
send  against  u».  It  is  in  our  coldness  that  ^Ite  warms 
— in  our  want  of  unity  that  she  finds  strength.  But 
even  were  we  not  superior  to  her  in  numbers— even 
were  the  cliances  a!l  wholly  and  decidedly  against 
us— I  »till  cannot  see  how  it  is  that  you  hesitate  to 
draw  the  sword  in  so  sacred  a  strife — a  strife  which 
con^ecratea  the  ellbrt,  and  claims  Heaven's  sanction 
for  success.  Are  your  souls  so  subdued  by  servitude ; 
are  you  so  accustomed  to  bonds  and  tortures,  that 
these  no  longer  irk  and  vex  your  daily  consciousness? 
Are  you  so  wedded  to  inaction  that  you  cease  to 
feel?  Is  it  the  frequency  of  the  puni2>hment  that  has 
made  you  callous  to  the  ignominy  and  the  pain? 
Certainly  your  viceroy  gives  you  frequent  occasion 
to  grow  reconciled  to  any  degree  of  hurt  and  degra- 
dation.  Daily  you  behold,  and  I  hear,  of  the  exac- 
tions of  this  tyrant— of  the  cruelties  and  the  murders 
to  which  he  accustoms  you  in  Bogota.  Hundreds  of 
your  friends  and  kinsmen,  even  now,  lie  rotting  in 
the  common  prisons,  denied  equally  your  sympathies 
and  every  show  of  justice,  perishing,  daily,  under 
the  most  cruel  privations.  Hundreds  have  perished 
by  this  and  other  modes  of  torture,  and  the  gallows 
and  garote  seem  never  to  be  unoccupied.  Was  it 
not  the  bleaching  skeleton  of  the  venerable  Hermano, 
whom  I  well  knew  for  his  wisdom  and  patriotism, 
which  I  beheld,  even  as  I  entered,  banging  in  chains 
over  the  gateway  of  your  city?  Was  he  not  the 
victim  of  his  wealth  and  love  of  country?  Who 
among  you  is  secure  ?  He  dared  but  to  deliver  him- 
self as  a  man,  and  as  he  was  sulTered  to  stand  alone, 
he  was  desUoyed.  Had  you,  when  he  spoke,  but 
prepared  yoursiielves  to  act,  flung  out  the  banner  of 
resistance  to  the  winds,  and  bared  the  sword  for  the 
last  noble  struggle,  Hermano  had  not  perished,  nor 
were  the  glorious  work  only  now  to  be  begun.  But 
which  of  you,  involved  in  the  same  peril  with  Her- 
mano, will  find  the  friend,  in  the  moment  of  his  need, 
to  take  the  first  step  for  his  rescue  ?  Each  of  you,  in 
turn,  having  wealth  to  tempt  the  spoiler,  will  be  sure 
to  need  such  friendship.  It  seems  you  do  not  look 
for  it  among  one  another — where,  then,  do  you  pro- 
pose to  find  it?  Will  you  seek  for  it  among  the 
Cartagenians — among  the  other  provinces— to  Bo- 
livar without?  Vain  expectation,  if  you  are  un- 
willing to  peril  any  thing  for  yourselves  within! 
In  a  tyranny  so  suspicious  and  so  reckless  as  is  yours, 
you  must  momentarily  tremble  lest  ye  sufler  at  the 
iiands  of  your  despot.  True  manhood  rather  prefers 
any  peril  which  puts  an  end  to  this  state  of  anxiety 
and  fear.  Thus  to  tremble  with  apprehension  ever, 
is  ever  to  be  dying.  It  is  a  life  of  death  only  which 
ye  live — and  any  death  or  peril  that  comes  quickly 
at  the  summons,  is  to  be  preferred  before  it.  If,  then, 
ye  have  hearts  to  feel,  or  hopes  to  warm  ye — a  pride 
to  sufler  consciousness  of  shame,  or  an  ambition  that 
longs  for  better  things— eflectiona  for  which  to  covet 
life,  or  the  courage  with  which  to  assert  and  todefend 
your  afiections,  ye  cannot,  ye  will  not  hesitate  to 
determine,  with  souls  of  freemen,  upon  what  is 
needful  to  be  done.    Ye  have  but  one  choice  aa  men ; 


and  the  question  which  is  left  for  ye  lo  rta.olve.  .- 
that  which  determines,  not  your  posscflsions,  9?A 
even  your  lives,  but  simply  your  rank  and  stature 
in  the  world  of  humanity  and  man.'* 

The  Liberator  paused,  not  so  much  thraugh  Lii 
own  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  subject,  as  ibai  Lis 
hearers  thould  in  turn  be  heard.  But  with  thi»  latter 
object  his  forbearance  was  profitless.  There  "w^rr 
those  among  them,  indeed,  who  had  their  answers  :.• 
his  exhortations,  but  these  were  not  of  a  character  t<. 
promk»e  boldly  for  their  patriotism  or  courage.  TLeir 
professions,  indeed,  were  ample,  but  were  confined 
to  unmeaning  generalities.  "  Now  is  the  time,  now !'' 
was  the  response  of  Bolivar  to  all  that  was  Far! 
But  they  faltered  and  hung  back  at  every  irtierance 
of  his  spasmodically  uttered  "now!  now!*'  Hf 
scanned  their  faces  eagerly,  with  a  hope  that  gradu- 
ally yielded  to  despondency.  Their  features  were 
blank  and  inexpressive,  as  their  answers  had  ben 
meaningless  -or  evasive.  Several  of  theno.  were  cf 
that  class  of  quiet  citiaens,  unaccustomed  to  any  en- 
terprises but  those  of  trade,  who  are  always  slow  II- 
peril  wealth  by  a  direct  issue  with  their  despotiMii- 
They  felt  the  truth  of  Bolivar's  assertions.  They 
knew  that  their  treasures  were  only  so  many  baiL* 
and  lures  to  the  ci^idity  and  exactions  of  the  royal 
emissaries,  but  they  still  relied  on  their  habitual  cau- 
tion and  docility  to  keep  terms  with  the  tyranny  a: 
which  they  yet  trembled.  When,  in  the  warmth  <  f 
his  enthusiasm,  Bolivar  depicted  the  bloody  strogg^tes 
which  must  precede  their  deliverance,  they  began 
indeed  to  wonder  among  themselves  how  they  ever 
came  to  fall  into  that  mischievous  philosophy  \^  {»- 
Uiotism  which  had  involved  them  with  such  a  rest- 
less rebel  as  Bolivar!  Others  of  the  company  were 
ancient  hidalgos,  who  had  been  men  of  spirit  in  their 
day,  but  who  had  survived  the  season  of  enterpre«, 
which  is  that  period  only  when  the  heart  aweJls  and 
overflows  with  full  tides  of  warm  and  impel ooo? 
blood. 

"  Your  error,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper  to  Senor  Doa 
Joachim  de  Zaiabariata,  "  was  in  not  bringing  youog 
men  into  your  counsels.*' 

"  We  shall  have  them  hereafter,"  was  Ihe  reply, 
also  in  a  whis^per. 

*<  We  shall  see,"  muttered  the  Liberator,  who  con- 
tinued, though  in  silence,  to  scan  the  asBembly  with 
inquisitive  eyes,  and  an  excitement  isf  soul,  which 
increased  duly  with  his  efforts  to  siibdue  iL  He  had 
found  some  allies  in  the  circle.  Some  few  generous 
spirits,  who,  responding  to  his  desires,  were  anxious 
to  be  up  and  doing.  But  it  was  only  too  apparent 
that  the  main  body  of  the  company  had  been  rather 
disquietecVthan  warmed.  In  this  condition  of  hope- 
less and  speechless  indecision,  the  emotions  €(  the 
Liberator  became  scarcely  controllable.  His  whole 
frame  trembled  with  the  anxiety  and  indignation  of 
his  spirit.  He  paced  the  room  hurriedly,  passing 
from  group  to  group,  appealing  to  individuals  now, 
where  hitherto  he  had  spoken  collectively,  and  sug- 
gesting detailed  arguments  in  behalf  of  hopes  and 
objects,  which  it  does  not  need  that  we  should  iacor- 
pomte  with  our  narrative.    But  when  he  found  how 
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'eeble  was  the  influence  which  he  exercised,  and  bow 
»>ld  was  the  echo  to  bis  appeal,  he  became  impatient, 
ind  no  lung^er  strove  to  modify  the  expression  of  that 
rcorn  and  indignation  which  he  had  for  some  lime 
felt.  The  explosion  followed  in  no  measured  lan- 
guage. 

"  Men  of  Bogota,  you  are  not  worthy  to  be  free. 
Your  chains  are  merited.    You  deserve  your  inse- 
curitie:«,  and  may  embrace,  even  as  ye  please,  the 
fates  which  lie  before  you.   Acquiesce  in  the  tyranny 
which  offends  no  longer,  but  be  sure  that  acqui- 
escence never  yet  has  disarmed  the  despot  when  his 
rapacity  needs  a  victim.    Your  lives  and  possessions 
—which  ye  dare  not  peril  in  the  cause  of  freedom — 
lie  equally  at  his  mercy.    He  will  not  pause,  as  you 
do,  to  use  them  at  his  pleasure.    To  save  them  from 
him  there  was  but  one  way — ^to  employ  them  against 
him.    There  is  no  security  against  power  but  in 
power;  and  to  check  the  insolence  of  foreign  strength 
you  must  oppose  to  it  your  own.    This  ye  have  not 
sottl  to  dOy  and  I  leave  you  to  the  destiny  you  have 
chosen.  This  day,  this  night,  it  was  yours  to  resolve. 
I  have  periled  all  to  move  you  to  the  proper  resolu- 
tion.   You  have  denied  me,  and  I  leave  you.    To- 
morrow—- imless  indeed  I  am  betrayed  to>night" — 
looking  with  a  sarcastic  smile  around  him  as  he 
spoke—"  I  shall  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  republic 
even  within  your  own  province,  in  behalf  of  Bogota, 
and  ^eek,  even  against  your  own  desires,  to  bestow 
upon  you  those  blessings  of  liberty  which  ye  have 
not  the  soul  to  conquer  for  yourselves." 

Ilardly  had  these  words  been  spoken,  when  the 
guitar  again  sounded  from  within.  Every  ear  was 
instantly  hushed  as  the  strain  ascended — a  strain, 
more  ambitious  than  the  preceding,  of  melancholy 
and  indignant  apostrophe.  The  improvisatrice  was 
no  longer  able  to  control  the  passionate  inspiration 
which  took  its  tone  from  the  stern  eloquence  of  the 
Liberator.  She  caught  from  him  the  burning  senti- 
ment of  scorn  which  it  was  no  longer  his  policy  to 
repress,  and  gave  it  additional  effect  in  the  polished 
sarcasm  of  her  song.  Our  translation  will  poorly 
luffioe  to  convey  a  proper  notion  o(  the  stiuin. 

Then  be  it  so,  if  serviies  ye  will  be, 

Wheji  nuuihuod'a  soul  had  broken  every  chain, 
'T  were  scarce  a  blessing  now  to  make  ye  free. 

For  sQch  cuudiiion  tutored  long  in  vaui ; 
Yet  maf  we  weep  the  fortunes  of  our  land, 

Though  ^NKiman's  tears  were  never  known  to  take 
One  link  away  from  that  oppressive  hand, 

Ye  have  not  soul,  not  soul  enough  to  break ! 

Oh !  there  were  hearts  of  might  in  other  days. 

Brave  chiefs,  whose  mefoory  silll  is  dear  to  fame  j 
Alas  fur  ours !— ihe  gallant  deeds  we  praise 

Bat  show  mure  deeply  red  our  cheeks  of  shame : 
As  from  the  midnight  gloom  the  weary  eye. 

With  sense  that  caimot  the  bright  dawn  forget. 
Looks  sadly  hopeless,  from  the  vacant  sky, 

To  that  where  late  the  glorious  day-suur  set ! 

Yet  all  *«  not  midnight  dark,  if  in  your  land 
There  be  some  gollant  hcaru  to  brave  the  strife ; 

One  single  generous  blow  from  Freedom's  hand 
May  ipoak  again  oar  sunniest  hopes  to  life ; 


If  bat  one  blessed  drop  in  living  veins 
Be  worthy  those  who  teach  us  from  the  dead, 

Vengeance  and  weapons  both  are  in  your  chains, 
Hurled  fearlessly  upon  your  despot's  head  ! 

Yet,  if  no  memory  of  the  living  past 

Can  wake  ye  now  to  brave  the  indignant  strife, 
>T  were  nothing  wise,  at  least,  that  we  should  last 

When  death  itself  might  wear  a  look  of  life ! 
Ay,  when  the  oppressive  arm  is  lifted  high, 

And  scourge  and  torture  still  conduct  to  graves, 
To  strike,  though  hopeless  still — to  strike  and  die ! 

They  live  not,  worthy  freedom,  who  are  slaves ! 

As  the  song  proceeded,  Bolivar  stood  forward  as 
one  wrapt  in  ecbtasy.  The  exultation  brightened  in 
his  eye,  and  his  manner  was  that  of  a  soul  in  the 
realisation  of  its  highest  triumph.  Not  so  the  Bogo- 
tans  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  They  felt  the 
terrible  sarcasm  which  the  damsel's  song  conveyed 
— a  sarcasm  immortalized  to  all  the  future,  in  the  un- 
dying depths  of  a  song  to  be  remembered.  They 
felt  the  humiliation  of  such  a  record,  and  hung  their 
heads  in  shame.  At  the  close  of  the  ballad,  Bolivar 
exclaimed  to  Joachim  de  2^labariata,  the  father : 

"  Bring  the  child  before  us.  She  is  worthy  to  be 
a  prime  mini:»ter.  A  prime  minister?  No!  the 
hero  of  the  forlorn  hope !  a  spirit  to  raise  a  fallen 
standard  from  the  dust,  and  to  tear  down  and  trample 
that  of  the  enemy.  Bring  her  forth,  Joachim.  Had 
you  men  of  Bogota  but  a  tithe  of  a  heart  so  precious ! 
Nay,  could  her  heart  be  divided  amongst  them — it 
might  serve  a  thousand — there  were  no  viceroy  of 
Spain  within  your  city  now !" 

And  when  the  father  brotight  her  forth  from  the 
little  cabinet,  that  girl,  flashing  with  inspiration- 
pale  and  red  by  turus— slightly  made,  but  graceful — 
very  lovely  to  look  upon — wrapt  in  loofi«  white  gar- 
ments, with  her  long  hair,  dark  and  flowing,  imcon- 
fined,  and  so  long  that  it  was  easy  for  her  to  walk 
upon  it*— the  admiration  of  the  Liberator  was  in- 
suppressible. 

**  Bless  you  forever,*'  he  cried, "  my  fair  Priestess 
of  Freedom !  You,  at  least,  have  a  free  soul,  and 
one  that  is  certainly  inspired  by  the  great  divinity  of 
earth.  You  shall  be  mme  ally,  though  I  And  none 
other  in  ail  Bogota  sufliciently  courageous.  In  you, 
my  child,  in  you  and  yours,  there  is  still  a  redeeming 
spirit  which  shall  save  your  city  utterly  from  shame!" 

While  he  spoke,  the  emotions  of  the  maiden  were 
of  a  sort  readily  to  show  how  easily  she  should  be 
quickened  with  the  inspiration  of  lyric  song.  The 
color  came  and  went  upon  her  soft  white  cheeks. 
The  tears  rose,  big  and  bright,  upon  her  eyelashes — 
heavy  drops,  incapable  of  suppression,  that  swelled 
one  after  the  other,  trembled  and  fell,  while  the  light 
blazed,  even  more  brightly  from  the  shower,  in  the 
dark  and  dilating  orbs  which  harbored  such  capacious 
fountains.  She  had  no  words  at  first,  but,  trembling 
like  a  leaf,  sunk  upon  a  cushion  at  the  feet  of  her 
father,  as  Bolivar,  with  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  re- 
leased her  from  his  clasp.  Her  courage  came  back 
to  her  a  moment  after.  She  was  a  thing  of  impulse, 
whose  movements  were  as  prompt  and  unexpected 
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u  the  inspiration  by  which  she  sung.  Bolivar  had 
scarcely  turned  from  her,  as  if  to  relieve  her  tremor, 
when  she  recovered  all  her  strength  and  courage. 
Suddenly  rising  from  the  cushion,  she  seized  the 
hand  of  her  father,  and  with  an  action  equally  pas- 
sionate and  dignified,  she  led  him  to  the  Liberator,  to 
whom,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  that  presencei 
she  thus  addressed  herself: 

"  J3«  is  yours — he  has  always  been  ready  with  his 
life  and  money.  Believe  me,  for  I  know  it.  Nay, 
more !  doubt  not  that  there  are  hundreds  in  Bogota — 
though  they  be  not  here — who,  like  him,  will  be 
ready  whenever  they  hear  the  summons  of  your 
trumpet.  Nor  will  the  women  of  Bogota  be  wanting. 
There  will  be  many  of  them  who  will  take  the 
weapons  of  those  who  use  them  not,  and  do  as  brave 
deeds  for  their  country  as  did  the  dames  of  Magda- 
lena  when  they  slew  four  hundred  Spaniards.4F 

"  Ah !  I  remember !  A  most  glorious  achievement, 
and  worthy  to  be  writ  n  characters  of  gold.  It  was 
at  Mompox  where  they  rose  upon  the  garrison  of 
Morillo.  Girl,  you  are  worthy  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  those  women  of  Magdalena.  You  will  be 
chief  yet  of  the  women  of  Bogota.  I  take  your  as- 
surance with  regard  to  them;  but  for  the  men,  it 
were  better  that  thou  peril  nothing  even  in  thy 
speech." 

The  last  sarcasm  of  the  Liberator  might  have  been 
spared.  That  which  his  eloquence  had  failed  to 
efiect  was  suddenly  accomplished  by  this  child  of 
beauty.  Her  inspiration  and  presence  were  electri- 
cal. The  old  forgot  their  caution  and  their  years. 
The  young,  who  needed  but  a  leader,  had  suddenly 
found  a  genius.  There  was  now  no  lack  of  the  ne- 
cessary enthusiasm.  There  were  no  more  scruples. 
Hesitation  yielded  to  resolve.  The  required  pledges 
were  given— given  more  abundantly  than  required ; 
and  raising  the  slight  form  of  the  damsel  to  his  own 
height,  Bolivar  again  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  fore- 
head, gazing  at  her  with  a  respectful  delight,  while 
he  bestowed  upon  her  the  name  of  the  Guardian 
Angel  of  Bogota.  With  a  heart  bounding  and  beat- 
ing with  the  most  enthusiastic  emotions— too  full  for 
further  utterance,  La  Pola  disappeared  from  that  im- 
posing presence,  which  her  coming  had  filled  with  a 
new  life  and  impulse. 

It  was  nearly  dawn  when  the  Liberator  led  the 
city.  That  night  the  bleaching  skeleton  of  the  vene- 
rable patriot  Hermano  was  taken  down  from  the 
gibbet  where  it  had  hung  so  long,  by  hands  that  left 
the  revolutionary  banner  waving  proudly  in  its 
place.    This  was  an  event  to  startle  the  viceroy.    It 

*  This  terrible  slanghter  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  June,  181G,  under  the  advice,  and  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  wtimen  of  Mompox,  a  beautiful  city  on  an 
island  in  the  River  Magdalena.  The  event  bat  enlisted  the 
muflc  of  many  a  native  patriot  and  poet,  who  grew  wild 
when  they  recalled  the  courage  of 

<*  Thoie  dames  of  Magdalena, 

Who,  in  one  fearful  night, 
Blew  full  four  hundred  ivrants, 

Nor  shrunk  from  blood  in  fright.** 

Bach  women  deserve  the  apostrophe  of  Macbeth  to  his 
wife: 

"  Bring  forth  men  children  only.'* 


was  followed  by  other  events.  In  a  few  da3rs  morr 
and  the  sounds  of  insurrection  were  beard  througt^ 
out  the  province— the  city  still  moving:  aecretiy— 
sending  forth  supplies  and  intelligence  by  stealth,  bat 
unable  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  while  Zt- 
mano,  the  viceroy,  doubtful  of  its  loyalty,  remained 
in  possession  of  its  strong  places  with  an  overawing 
force.  Bolivar  himself,  under  these  circumstascet, 
was  unwilling  that  the  patriots  should  throw  aeide 
the  mask.  Throughout  the  province,  however,  tbs 
rising  was  general.  They  responded  eagerly  to  th» 
call  of  the  Liberator,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that 
their  cause  must  ultimately  prevail.  The  people  ii 
conflict  proved  themselves  equal  to  their  ruleis. 
The  Spaniards  ^had  been  neither  moderate  whca 
strong,  nor  were  they  prudent  now  when  the  coo- 
flict  found  them  weak.  Still,  the  successes  were 
various.  The  Spaniards  had  a  foothold  from  whkb 
it  was  not  easy  to  expel  them,  and  were  in  p<mes- 
sion  of  resource^  in  arms  and  material,  derived  from 
the  mother  country,  with  which  the  repubUcaas 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  contend.  But  they  did 
contend,  and  this,  with  the  right  upon  their  side,  was 
the  great  guaranty  for  success.  What  the  Colom- 
bians wanted  in  the  materials  of  warfare,  was  more 
than  supplied  by  their  energy  and  patriotism;  and 
however  slow  in  attaining  their  desired  object,  it 
was  yet  evident  to  all,  except  their  enemies,  that  ths 
issue  was  certainly  in  their  own  hands. 

For  two  years  that  the  war  had  been  carried  on» 
the  casual  observer  could,  perhaps,  see  but  little 
change  in  the  respective  relations  of  the  combatants. 
The  Spaniards  still  continued  to  maintain  their  fool- 
hold  wherever  the  risings  of  the  patriots  bad  been 
premature  or  partial.  But  the  resources  of  the  foi^ 
mer  were  hourly  undergoing  diminution,  and  the 
great  lessening  of  the  productions  of  the  country,  in- 
cident to  its  insurrectionary  condition,  had  subtracted 
largely  from  the  temptations  to  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  hopes  of  the  patriots  naturally 
rose  with  the  depression  of  their  enemies,  and  their 
increasing  numbers  and  improving  skill  in  the  use 
of  their  weapons,  not  a  little  contributed  to  their  en- 
durance and  activity.  But  for  this  history  we  most 
look  to  other  volumVs.  The  question  for  us  h  coo- 
fined  to  an  individual.  How,  in  all  this  time,  had  La 
Pola  redeemed  her  pledge  to  the  Liberator — how  had 
she  whom  he  had  described  as  the  "  guardian  genios 
of  Bogota,"  adhered  to  the  enthtisiasiic  faith  which 
she  had  voluntarily  pledged  to  him  in  behalf  of  her- 
self and  people  ? 

Now,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  woman's  promise, 
to  participate  in  the  business  of  an  insturection^  i$ 
not  a  thing  upon  which  much  stress  is  to  be  laid. 
We  are  apt  to  assume  for  the  sex  a  too  hiunble  capa- 
city for  high  performances,  and  a  too  small  sympa- 
thy with  the  interests  and  aflairs  of  public  life.  In 
both  respects  we  are  mistaken.  A  proper  educatioa 
for  the  sex  would  result  in  showing  their  ability  to 
share  with  man  in  all  his  toils,  and  to  sympathos 
with  him  in  all  the  legitimate  concerns  of  manhood. 
But  what,  demands  the  caviler,  can  be  expected  of  a 
child  of  fifteen;  and  should  her  promises  be  held 
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against  her  for  rigid  folfiUment  and  performance? 
It  might  be  enough  to  answer  that  we  are  writing  a 
Bober  history.  There  is  the  record.  The  fact  is  as 
we  give  it.  But  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in«lhe  warm  latit  udes 
of  South  America,  is  quite  as  mature  as  the  northern 
maiden  of  twenty-live;  with  an  ardor  in  her  nature 
Utat  seems  to  wing  the  operations  of  the  mind,  mak- 
ing that  intuitive  with  her,  which,  in  the  person  of  a 
colder  climate  is  the  result  only  of  long  calculation 
and  deliberate  thought.  She  is  sometimes  a  mother 
It  twelve,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  La  Poia,  a  heroine 
at  fifieen.  We  freely  admit  that  Bolivar,  though 
tpreatly  interested  in  the  improvisatrice,  was  chiefly 
^tei'ul  to  her  for  the  timely  rebuke  which  she  ad- 
minisiered,  through  her  peculiar  faculty  of  lyric 
u>og,  to  the  unpau-iotic  inactivity  of  her  countr^^men. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  might  still  expect  that  the 
itme  muse  would  take  fire  under  similar  provoca- 
:ioQ  hereafter.  But  he  certainly  never  calculated  on 
3ther  and  more  decided  services  at  her  hands.  He 
misimderstood  the  being  whom  he  had  somewhat 
contributed  to  inspire.  He  did  not  appreciate  her 
imbition,  or  comprehend  her  resources.  From  the 
moment  of  his  meeting  with  her  she  became  a 
woman.  She  was  already  a  politician  as  she  was  a 
poet.  Intrigue  is  natural  to  the  genius  of  the  sex, 
iod  the  faculty  is  enlivened  by  the  possession  of  a 
warm  imagination.  La  Pola  put  all  her  faculties  in 
equiiiition.  Her  soul  was  now  addressed  to  the 
icbievement  of  some  plan  of  co-operation  with  the 
cpublican  chief,  and  she  succeeded  where  wiser 
)ersond  must  have  failed  in  compassing  the  desirable 
kciliiies.  Living  in  Bogota— the  stronghold  of  the 
meroy— -she  exercised  a  policy  and  address  which 
lisarmed  suspicion.  Her  father  and  his  family  were 
0  be  saved  and  shielded,  while  they  remained  under 
be  power  of  the  viceroy,  Zamano,  a  military  despot 
vbo  had  already  acquired  a  reputation  for  cruelty 
carcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  worst  of  the  Roman 
imperors  in  the  latter  da ys  of  the  empire.  The  wealth 
>r  her  father,  partly  known,  made  him  a  desirable 
'ictim.  Her  beauty,  her  spirit,  the  charm  of  her  song 
nd  conversation,  were  exercised,  as  well  to  secure 
ivor  for  him,  as  to  procure  the  needed  intelligence 
nd  assistance  for  the  Liberator.  She  managed  the 
wofold  object  with  admirable  success — disarming 
u9picion,  and  under  cover  of  the  confidence  which 
he  inspired,  succeeding  in  effecting  constant  com- 
lunication  with  the  patriots,  by  which  she  put  into 
beir  pos^^ession  all  the  plans  of  the  Spaniards.  Her 
are  talents  and  beauty  were  the  chief  sources  of 
er  success.  She  subdued  her  passionate  and  intense 
ature — ^her  wild  impulse  and  eager  heart—employ- 
Qg  them  only  to  impart  to  her  fancy  a  more  impres- 
ive  and  spiritual  existence.  She  clothed  her  genius 
n  the  brightest  and  gayest  colors,  sporting  above  the 
•recipice  of  feeling,  and  making  of  it  a  background 
nd  a  relief  to  heighten  the  charm  of  her  seemingly 
trillful  fancy.  Song  came  at  her  summons,  and  dis- 
nned  the  serious  questioner.  In  the  eyes  of  her 
ountry's  enemies  she  was  only  the  improvisatrice 
-a  rarely  gifted  creature,  living  in  the  clouds,  and 
}tally  regardless  of  the  things  of  earth.    She  could 


thus  beguile  from  the  young  officers  of  the  Danish 
army,  without  provoking  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  any  sinister  object,  the  secret  plan  and  purpose— 
the  new  supply— the  contemplated  enterprise — in 
short,  a  thousand  things  which,  as  an  inspired  idiot, 
might  be  yielded  to  her  with  indlfierence,  which,  in 
the  case  of  one  solicitous  to  know,  would  be  guarded 
with  the  most  jealous  vigilance.  She  was  the  prin- 
cess of  the  tertulia — that  mode  of  evening  entertain- 
ment so  common,  yet  so  precious,  among  the  Spa- 
niards. At  these  parties  she  ministered  with  a  grace 
and  influence  whic'i  made  the  house  of  her  father  a 
place  of  general  resort  The  Spanish  gallants  throng- 
ed about  her  person,  watchful  of  her  every  motion, 
and  yielding  always  to  the  exquisite  compass,  and 
delightful  spirituality  of  her  song.  At  worst,  they 
suspected  her  of  no  greater  ofience  than  of  being 
totally  heartless  with  all  her  charms,  and  of  aiming 
at  no  treachery  more  dangerous  t.  an  that  of  making 
conquests,  only  to  deride  them.  It  was  the  popular 
qualification  of  all  her  beauties  and  accomplishm^ts 
that  she  was  a  coquette,  at  once  so  cold,  and  so  in* 
satiate.  Perhaps,  the  woman  politician  never  so 
thoroughly  conceals  her  game  as  when  she  masks  it 
with  the  art  which  men  are  most  apt  to  describe  as 
the  prevailing  passion  of  her  sex. 

By  these  arts,  La  Pola  fulfilled  most  amply  her 
pledges  to  the  Liberator.  She  was,  indeed,  his  most 
admirable  ally  in  Bogota.  She  soon  became  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  all  the  facts  in  the  condition 
of  the  Spanish  army — ^ihe  strength  of  the  several 
armaments,  their  disposition  and  destination — the 
operations  in  prospect,  and  the  opinions  and  merits 
of  the  officers— all  of  whom  she  knew,  and  from 
whom  she  obtained  no  small  knowledge  of  the  worth 
and  value  of  their  absent  comrades.  These  particu- 
lars, all  regularly  transmitted  to  Bolivar,  were  quite 
as  much  the  secret  of  his  success,  as  his  own  genius 
and  the  valor  of  his  troops.  The  constant  disap- 
pointment and  defeat  of  the  royalist  arms,  in  the  ope- 
rations which  were  conducted  in  the  Province  of 
Bogota,  attested  the  closeness  and  correctness  of  her 
knowledge,  and  its  vast  importance  to  the  cause  of 
the  patriots. 

Unfortunately,  however,  one  of  her  communica- 
tions was  intercepted,  and  the  cowardly  bearer,  in- 
timidated by  the  terrors  of  impending  death,  was 
persuaded  to  betray  his  employer.  He  revealed  all 
that  he  knew  of  her  practices,  and  one  of  his  state- 
ments, namely,  that  she  usually  drew  from  her  shoe 
the  paper  which  she  gave  him,  served  to  fix  conclu- 
sively upon  her  the  proofs  of  her  offence.  She  was 
arrested  in  the  midat  of  an  admiring  throng,  presiding 
with  her  usual  grace  at  the  tertulia,  to  which  her  wit 
and  music  furni:«bed  the  eminent  attractions.  Forced 
to  submit,  her  shoes  were  taken  from  her  feet  in  the 
presence  of  the  crowd,  and  in  one  of  them,  between 
the  sole  and  the  lining,  was  a  memorandmn  designed 
for  Bolivar,  containing  the  details,  in  anticipation,  of 
one  of  the  intended  movements  of  the  viceroy.  She 
was  not  confounded,  nor  did  she  sink  beneath  this 
discovery.  Her  soul  seemed  to  rise  rather  into  an 
unusual  degree  of  serenity  and  strength.    She  en- 
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couraged  her  friends  with  smiles  and  the  sweetest 
seeming  indifference,  though  she  well  knew  thai  her 
doom  was  certainly  at  hand.  She  had  her  conso- 
lations even  under  this  conyiclion.  Her  father  was 
in  safety  in  the  camp  of  Bolivar.  With  her  counsel 
and  assistance  he  would  save  much  of  bis  property 
from  the  wreck  of  confiscation.  The  plot  had  ripened 
in  her  hands  almost  to  maturity,  and  before  very  long 
Bogota  itself  would  speak  for  liberty  in  a  formidable 
pronuneiamento.  And  this  was  mostly  her  work! 
What  more  was  done,  by  her  agency  and  influence, 
may  be  readily  conjectured  from  what  has  been 
already  written.  Enough,  that  she  herself  felt  that 
in  leaving  life  she  left  it  when  there  was  little  more 
left  for  her  to  do. 

La  Pola  was  hurried  from  the  tertulia  before  a 
military  court — ^martial  law  then  prevailing  in  the 
capital — ^with  a  rapidity  corresponding  with  the  sup« 
posed  enormity  of  her  offences.  It  was  her  chief 
pang  that  she  was  not  hurried  there  alone.  We  have 
not  hitherto  mentioned  that  she  had  a  lover,  one  Juan 
de  Sylva  Gomero,  to  whom  she  was  affianced— a 
worthy  and  noble  youth,  who  entertained  for  her  the 
most  passionate  attachment.  It  is  a  somewhat 
curious  fact,  that  she  kept  him  wholly  from  any 
knowledge  of  her  poetical  alliances;  and  never  was 
man  more  indignant  than  he  when  she  was  arrested, 
or  more  confounded  when  the  proofs  of  her  guilt 
were  drawn  from  her  person.  His  offence  consi&ted 
in  his  resistance  to  the  authorities  who  seized  her. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
knew  or  participated  at  ail  in  her  intimacy  with  the 
patriots  and  Bolivar.  He  was  tried  along  with  her,  and 
both  condemned — for  at  this  time  condemnation  and 
trial  were  words  of  synonimous  import — to  be  shot. 
A  respite  of  twelve  hours  from  execution  was  granted 
them  for  the  purposes  of  confession.  Zamano,  the 
viceroy,  anxious  for  other  victims,  spared  no  means 
to  procure  a  full  revelation  of  all  the  secrets  of  our 
heroine  The  priest  who  waited  upon  her  was 
the  one  who  attended  on  the  viceroy  himself.  He 
held  out  lures  of  pardon  in  both  lives,  here  and  here- 
aAer,  upon  the  one  condition  only  of  a  full  declara- 
tion of  her  secrets  and  accomplices.  Well  might 
the  leading  people  of  Bogota  tremble  all  the  while. 
But  she  was  firm  in  her  refusal.  Neither  promises  of 
present  mercy,  nor  threats  of  the  future,  could  extort 
from  her  a  single  fact  in  relation  to  her  proceedings. 
Her  lover,  naturally  desirous  of  life,  particularly  in 
the  possession  of  so  much  to  make  it  precious,  joined 
in  the  entreaties  of  the  priest ;  but  she  answered  him 
with  a  mournful  severity  that  smote  him  likeaeharp 
weapon, 

"  Gomero!  did  I  love  you  for  this?  Beware,  lest 
I  hate  you  ere  I  die  !  Is  life  so  dear  to  you  that  you 
would  duihonor  both  of  us  to  live?  Is  there  no  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  we  shall  die  together?" 

*'  But  we  8hall  be  spared — we  shall  be  saved,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  lover. 

*•  Believe  it  not— it  is  false !  Zamano  spares  none. 
Our  lives  are  forfeit,  and  all  that  we  could  say  would 
be  unavailing  to  avert  your  fate  or  mine.  Let  us  not 
lesson  the  value  of  this  sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  our 


coontry,  by  any  unworthy  fean.  If  yan  have  ever 
loved  me,  be  firm.  I  am  a  woman,  but  I  am  ctraeg. 
Be  not  leas  ready  for  the  death-shot  than  is  she  wkn 
you  have  chosen /or  your  wife." 

Other  arts  were  employed  by  the  despot  for  the 
attainment  of  his  desires.  Some  of  the  native  dty 
zens  of  Bogota,  who  had  been  content  to  beconc 
the  creatures  of  the  viceroy,  were  employed  to  week 
upon  her  fears  and  affections,  by  alarming  her  wA 
regard  to  persons  of  the  city  whom  she  greaiiy 
esteemed  and  valued,  and  whom  Zamano  sospeded. 
But  their  endeavors  were  met  wholly  with  seen. 
When  they  entreated  her,  among  other  thing?,  "ic 
give  peace  to  our  country,"  the  phrase  seemed  to 
awaken  all  her  indignation. 

*'  Peace !  peace  to  our  c-ountry  !*'  she  ezelaiaiei 
"  What  peace !  the  peace  of  deaths  and  shame,  and 
the  grave,  forever !"  And  her  soul  again  found  relief 
only  in  its  wild  lyrical  overflows. 

What,  peace  for  onr  country !  when  ye  've  made  her  & 

grave, 
A  den  for  the  tyrant,  a  cell  for  the  slave ; 
A  pestilent  plagne-fpot,  accursing  and  earst, 
As  vile  as  the  vilest,  and  worse  than  the  wonrt. 

The  chain  maybe  broken,  the  tyranny  o*er. 

But  the  sweet  charms  that  blened  her  ye  may  noc  reaiOTe : 

Not  your  blood,  though  poured  forth  from  life's  reddicia 

vein, 
Shall  free  her  from  sorrows,  or  cleanse  her  from  staia ! 

'1%  the  grief  that  ye  may  not  remove  the  dvgrace, 
That  brands  with  the  blackness  of  hell  all  your  race ; 
*T  is  the  sorrow  that  nothing  may  cleanse  ye  of  shame. 
That  has  wrought  us  to  madness,  and  filled  as  with  flaaia. 

Years  nmy  pass,  but  the  memory  deep  in  ooreoals. 
Shall  make  the  tale  darker  as  Time  onward  rolls; 
And  the  fatnre  that  grows  from  onr  mln  shall  know 
Its  own,  and  its  country's  and  liberty's  foe. 

And  still  in  the  prayer  at  its  altars  shall  rise, 
Appeal  for  the  vengeance  of  earth  and  of  skies ; 
Men  shall  pray  that  the  curse  of  all  time  may  parsae, 
And  plead  for  the  curse  of  eternity  too ! 

Nor  wantonly  vengeful  in  spirit  their  prayer, 
Since  the  weal  of  the  whole  world  forbids  them  to  spare  ,- 
What  hope  would  there  be  for  mankind  if  our  laee, 
Through  the  rule  of  the  brutal,  is  robbed  by  the  base  ? 

What  hope  for  the  future— what  hope  for  the  free  ? 

And  where  wonld  the  promise  of  liberty  be. 

If  Time  had  no  terror,  no  doom  for  the  ^ve, 

Who  would  stab  his  own  mother,  and  ahoat  o'er  her  grave ! 

Such  a  response  as  this  effectually  silenced  all 
those  cunning  agents  of  the  viceroy  who  ur^ed  their 
arguments  in  behalf  ot  their  country.  Nothing,  it 
was  seen,  could  be  done  with  a  spirit  so  inflexible; 
and  in  his  fury  Zamano  ordered  the  couple  forth  to 
instant  execution.  Bogota  was  in  mourning.  Its 
people  covered  their  beads,  a  few  only  excepted,  aod 
refused  to  be  seen  or  comforted.  The  priests  who 
attended  the  victims  received  no  satisfaction  as  con- 
cerned the  secrets  of  the  patriots ;  and  they  retired  ia 
chagrin,  ^ud  without  granting  absolution  to  either 
victim.    The  firing  party  made  ready.    Then  it  was, 
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for  tlie  first  time,  that  the  spirit  of  this  noble  maiden 
seemed  to  shriak  from  the  approach  of  death. 

"Butcher!"  she  exclaimed,  to  the  viceroy,  who 
stood  in  hid  balcony,  overlooking  the  scene  of  exe- 
cution. "  Butcher !  you  have  th.n  the  heart  to  kill 
a  woman !'' 

These  were  the  only  words  of  weakness.  She  re- 
covered herself  instantly,  and,  preparing  for  her  fate, 
without  looking  for  any  eflect  from  her  words,  she 
proceeded  to  cover  her  face  with  the  aaya,  or  veil, 
which  she  wore.  Drawing  it  aside  for  the  purpose, 
the  words  *•  Vive  la  Patria .'"  embroidered  in  letters 
of  gold,  were  discovered  on  the  basquina.  As  the 
signal  for  execution  was  given,  a  distant  hum,  as  of 
the  clamors  of  an  approaching  army,  was  heard  fit- 
folly  to  rise  upon  the  air. 


*'  7t  is  he!  He  comes!  It  is  Bolivar!  It  is  the 
Liberator!"  was  her  cry,  in  a  tone  of  hope  and 
triumph,  which  found  its  echo  in  the  bosom  of  hun- 
dreds who  dared  not  give  their  hearts  a  voice.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  Liberator.  Bolivar  was  at  hand, 
pressing  onward  with  all  speed  to  the  work  of  de- 
liverance ;  but  he  came  too  late  for  the  rescue  of  the 
beautiful  and  giAed  damsel  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much.  The  fatal  bullets  of  the  executioners  pene- 
trated her  heart  ere  the  cry  of  her  exultation  had 
subsided  from  the  ear.  Thus  perished  a  woman 
worthy  to  be  remembered  with  the  purest  and 
proudest  who  have  done  honor  to  nature  and  the 
sex ;  one  who,  with  all  the  feelings  and  sensibilities 
of  the  woman,  possessed  all  the  pride  and  patriotism, 
the  courage,  the  sagacity  and  the  daring  of  the  man. 
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iMraauLbird!  that  loorest  to  the  sky— 
Clesving  through  clouds  and  siorms  thine  upward  way — 

Or,  fixing  steodfastly  that  daunilera  rye. 
Dost  face  the  great,  effulgent  god  of  day  ! 

Proud  monarch  of  the  feathery  tribes  of  air ! 
My  soul  exniliiig  marks  thy  bold  career, 

Up,  through  the  azure  fields,  to  regions  fair, 
Where,  bathed  in  light,  thy  pinions  disappear. 

Thou,  with  the  gods,  upon  Olympus  dwelt, 
The  emblem,  and  the  favorite  bird  of  Jove — 

And  godlike  power  in  thy  broad  wings  hast  felt 
Since  first  they  spread  o'er  land  and  sea  to  rove : 

From  Ida's  top  the  Thunderer's  piercing  sight 
Flashed  on  the  hosts  which  Ilium  did  defy ; 

So  from  thy  eyrie  on  the  beetling  height 
Shoot  down  the  lightning-glances  of  thine  eye  \ 

From  his  Olympian  throne  Jove  stooped  to  earth 
For  ends  inglorious  in  the  god  of  gods ! 

Leaving  the  beauty  of  celestial  birth, 
To  rob  Humanity's  less  fair  abodes : 

Oh,  passion  more  rapacious  than  divine, 
Thai  stole  the  peace  of  innocene  away! 

So,  when  descend  those  tireless  wings  of  thine, 
They  stoop  to  make  defenselessuess  their  prey. 

Lo !  where  thou  comest  from  the  realms  afar ! 

Thy  strong  wings  whir  like  some  huge  bellows'  breath- 
Swift  fulls  thy  fiery  eyebail,  like  a  star. 

And  dark  thy  shadow  as  the  pall  of  death  ! 
But  ihou  bast  marked  a  tall  and  reverend  tree, 

And  now  thy  talons  clinch  yon  leafless  limb ; 
Before  thee  stretch  the  sandy  shore  and  sea, 

And  sails,  like  ghosts,  move  in  the  distance  dim. 

Fair  is  the  scene !    Yet  thy  voracious  eye 
Drinks  nut  iu  lieauiy ;  but  with  bloody  glare 

Wuiclies  the  wild-fowl  idly  floating  by, 
Or  suuw- while  sea-gull  winnowing  the  air : 


Oh,  pitiless  Is  thine  unerring  beak ! 

Qalck,  as  the  wings  of  thought,  ihy  pinions  fall- 
Then  bear  their  victim  to  the  moantain-peak 

Where  clamorous  eaglets  flutter  at  fhy  call. 

Seaward  again  thou  turn'at  to  chase  the  storm, 
Where  winds  and  waters  furiously  roar ! 

Above  the  doomed  ship  thy  boding  form 
Is  coming  Fate's  dark  shadow  cast  before ! 

The  billows  that  engulf  man's  sturdy  frame 
As  sport  to  thy  careering  pinions  seem  ; 

And  though  to  silence  sinks  the  sailor's  name, 
His  end  is  told  in  thy  relentless  scream ! 

Where  the  great  cataract  sends  up  to  heaven 
Its  sprayey  incense  in  perpetual  cloud. 

Thy  wings  in  twain  the  sacred  bow  have  riven, 
And  onward  sailed  irreverently  proud  ! 

Unflinching  bird  !    No  frigid  clime  congeals 
The  fervid  blood  that  riots  in  thy  veins ; 

No  torrid  sun  thine  upborne  nature  feels— 
The  North,  the  South,  alike  are  thy  domains. 

Emblem  of  all  that  can  endure,  or  dare. 
Art  thou,  bold  eagle,  in  thy  hardihood ! 

Emblem  of  Freedom,  when  thou  cleav'st  the  air- 
Emblem  of  Tyranny,  when  bathed  in  blood  ! 

Thou  wert  the  genius  of  Rome's  sanguine  wars- 
Heroes  have  fought  and  freely  bled  for  ihee ; 

And  here,  above  our  glorious  "  stripes  and  stars," 
We  hail  thy  signal  wings  of  Libkxtt  ! 

The  poet  sees  in  thee  a  t3rpe  sublime 
Of  his  far-reaching,  high-aspiring  Art ! 

His  fancy  seeks  with  thee  each  sUirry  clime^ 
And  thou  art  on  the  Mgnet  of  his  heart. 

Be  gtill  the  symbol  of  a  spirit  free. 
Imperial  bird  !  lo  unborn  ages  given— 

And  lo  my  soul,  that  it  may  soar  like  thee, 
Steadfastly  looking  iu  the  eye  of  Ha^vx:!. 
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PART  II. 

The  cMlle  of  St.  Renan,  like  the  dwellings  of 
many  of  ihe  nobles  of  Bretagne  and  Gascony,  waa  a 
superb  old  pile  of  solid  masonry  towering  above  the 
huge  clifld  which  guard  the  whole  of  that  iron  coast 
with  its  gigantic  masses  of  rude  masonry.  So  close 
did  it  stand  to  the  verge  of  these  precipitous  crags  on 
its  seaward  face,  that  whenever  the  wind  from  the 
westward  blew  angrily  and  in  earnest,  the  spray  of 
the  tremendous  billows  which  rolled  in  from  the  wide 
Atlantic,  and  burst  in  thunder  at  the  foot  of  those 
stern  ramparts,  was  dashed  so  high  by  the  collision 
that  it  would  often  fall  in  salt,  bitter  rain,  upon  the 
esplanade  above,  and  dim  the  diamond-paned  case- 
ments with  its  cold  mists. 
<  For  leagues  on  either  side,  as  the  spectator  stood 
upon  the  terrace  above  and  gazed  out  on  the  expanse 
of  the  everlasting  ocean,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
the  saliant  angles  or  deep  recesses  formed  by  the 
dark,  gray  clifll*,  unrelieved  by  any  ?pot  of  verdure, 
or  even  by  that  line  of  stiver  sand  at  their  l)a<e, 
which  often  intervenes  between  the  rocks  of  an  iron 
coast  and  the  sea.  Here,  however,  there  was  no 
such  intermediate  step  visible  *,  the  black  face  of  the 
rocks  sunk  sheer  and  abrupt  into  the  water,  which, 
by  its  dark  green  hue  indicated  to  the  practiced  eye, 
that  it  was  deep  and  scarcely  fathomable  to  the  very 
shore. 

In  places,  indeed,  where  huge  caverns  opening  in 
front  to  the  vast  ocean,  which  had  probably  hollowed 
them  out  of  the  earth-fast  rock  in  the  course  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  yawned  in  the  mimicry  of  Gothic 
arches,  the  entering  tide  would  rush,  as  it  were,  into 
the  bowels  of  the  land,  roaring  and  groaning  in  those 
strange  subterranean  dungeons  like  some  strong 
prisoner,  Typhon,  Enceladus,  or  Ephialles,  in  his 
immortal  agony.  One  of  these  singular  vaults  opened 
right  in  the  base  of  the  rock  on  the  summit  of  which 
stood  the  castle  of  St.  Renan,  and  intothLs  the  billows 
rushed  with  rapidity  so  tumultuous  and  terrible  that 
the  fishers  of  that  stormy  coast  avowed  that  a  vortex 
was  created  in  the  bay  by  their  influx  or  return  sea- 
ward,  which  could  be  perceived  sensibly  at  a  leaguers 
distance ;  and  that  to  be  caught  in  it,  unless  the  wind 
blew  strong  and  steadily  off  land,  was  sure  destruo- 
tion.  However  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  this 
great  subterranean  tunnel  extended  far  beneath  the 
rocks  into  the  interior  of  the  land,  for  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  castle,  directly  eastward, 
in  the  bottom  of  a  dark,  wooded  glen,  ^hich  runs 


for  many  miles  nearly  parallel  to  the  coa«t,  there  i^ 
a  deep,  rocky  well,  or  natural  cavity,  of  a  form  nearfr 
circular,  which,  when  the  tide  is  up,  is  filled  to  oyc- 
flowing  with  bitter  sea- water,  on  which  the  bubUes 
and  foam-flakes  show  the  obstacles  against  which .: 
must  have  striven  in  its  landward  journey.  At  Inv 
water,  on  the  contrary,  "  the  Devil's  Dnnking^Cop  " 
for  so  it  is  named  by  the  superstitious  peasantry  of 
the  neighborhood,  presents  nothing  to  the  eye  l-ot  i 
deep,  black  abyss,  which  the  countr)-  folks,  of  couiv«, 
assert  to  be  bottomless.  But,  in  truth,  its  dep?h  t« 
immense,  as  can  easily  be  perceived,  if  you  C3.<  i 
stone  into  it,  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  U 
may  be  heard  thundefing  from  side  to  side,  unii.  ibt 
reverberated  roor  of  its  descent  appears  todieavav 
not  because  it  has  ceased,  but  because  the  sound  » 
loo  distant  to  be  conveyed  to  human  ears 

On  this  side  of  the  castle  every  thing-  difler?  «« 
much  as  it  i?  possible  to  conceive  from  the  view  t 
the  seaward,  which  is  grim  and  de<olate  as  any  (yccm 
scenery  the  world  over.  Few  saiU  are  ever  seen  oa 
those  dangerous  coasts;  all  vessels  bound  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne,  or  southward  to  the  ^shores  c-\ 
Spain,  giving  as  wide  a  berth  as  poesibie  lo  it* 
frightful  reef*  and  inaccessible  crags,  which  to  all 
their  other  terrors  add  that,  from  the  extraordinarr 
prevalence  o(  the  west  wind  on  that  pert  of  the  ocean, 
of  being,  during  at  least  three  parts  of  the  year,  ■ 
lee  shore. 

Inland,  however,  instead  of  the  bleak  and  barrea 
surface  of  the  ever  stormy  sea,  indented  into  Kmc 
rolling  ridges  and  dark  tempestuous  hollows,  all  wa4 
varied  and  smiling,  and  gratifying  to  every  sense 
given  by  nature  for  his  good  to  man.  Imroedialelr 
from  the  brink  of  the  c\\fk  the  land  sloped  downward 
southwardly  and  to  the  eastward,  so  that  it  wa^ 
bathed  during  all  the  day,  except  a  few  late  evenio^ 
hours,  in  the  fullest  radiance  of  the  sunbeams  Over 
this  immense  sloping  descent  the  eye  could  ranjre 
from  the  castle  battlements,  for  miles  and  miles,  unt:. 
the  rich  green  champaign  was  lost  in  the  blue  baze 
of  distance.  And  it  was  green  and  gay  over  the 
whole  of  that  vast  expanse,  here  with  the  dense  and 
unpruned  foliage  of  immemorial  forests,  Tvell  stockei 
with  every  species  of  game,  from  the  gaunt  woTand 
the  tusky  boar,  to  the  fleet  roebuck  and  the  timid 
hare;  here  with  the  trim  and  smiling  verdure  of  rich 
orchards,  in  which  nestled  around  their  old,  gray 
shrines  the  humble  hamlets  of  the  happy  peasantry ; 
and  every  where  with  the  long  intersecting-  curves. 
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nd  sinaoiB  irregular  lines  <^  the  old  hawthorn  hedges, 
liick  set  with  pollard  trees  and  hedgerow  timber, 
Thich  make  the  whole  country,  when  viewed  from 

height,  resemble  a  continuous  tract  of  intermingled 
ledes  and  copices,  and  which  have  procured  for  an 
djoining  district,  the  well  known,  and  in  after  days, 
ur  celebrated  name  of  the  Bocage. 

Immediately  around  the  castle,  on  the  edge  as  it 
rere  of  this  beautiful  and  almost  boundless  slope, 
lere  lay  a  large  and  well-kept  garden  in  the  old 
Vf  neb  style,  laid  out  in  a  succession  of  terraces, 
ordered  by  balustrades  of  marble,  adorned  at  fre- 
uent  ittterrals  by  urns  and  statues,  and  rendered 
coessible  each  from  the  next  below  by  flights  o( 
rnamented  steps  of  regular  and  ea»y  elevation; 
leached  bowery  walks,  and  high  clipped  hedges  of 
oily,  yew  and  hornbeam,  were  the  usual  decorations 
f  such  a  garden,  and  here  they  abounded  to  an  ez- 
«t  that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  an  admirer 
f  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  olden  time.  In  addition 
)  these,  however,  there  were  a  profusion  of  flowers 
f  the  choicest  kinds  known  or  cultivated  in  those 
ays— roses  and  lilies  without  number,  and  honey- 
Qckles  and  the  sweet-scented  clematis,  climbing  in 
ouitiful  luxuriance  over  the  numberless  seats  and 
owera  which  every  where  tempted  to  repose. 

Below  this  beautiful  garden  a  wide  expanse  of 
mootb,  green  turf,  dotted  here  and  there  with  ma- 
stic trees,  and  at  rarer  intervals  diversified  with 
ill  groves  and  verdant  coppioes,  covered  the  whole 
escent  of  the  first  hill  to  the  dim  wooded  dell  which 
Ba  been  mentioned  as  containing  the  singular  cavity 
nown  throughout  the  country  as  the  "Devil's 
blinking  Cup."  This  dell,  which  was  the  limit  of 
'ount  de  St.  Renan*s  demesnes  in  that  direction,  was 
irided  from  the  park  by  a  ragged  paling  many  feet 
I  height,  and  of  considerable  strength,  framed  of 
}ugh  limber  from  the  woods,  the  space  within  being 
ppropriated  to  a  singular  and  choice  breed  of  deer, 
oporied  from  the  East  by  one  of  the  former  counts, 
rho,  being  of  an  adventurous  and  roving  disposition, 
id  sojourned  for  some  time  in  the  French  settle- 
tents  of  Hindoetan.  Beyond  this  dell  again,  which 
'as  defended  on  the  outer  side  by  a  strong  and  lofty 
^U  of  brick,  all  over-run  with  luxuriant  ivy,  the 
round  rose  in  a  small  rounded  knoll,  or  hillock  of 
nail  extent,  richly  wooded,  and  crowned  by  the 
ray  turrets  and  steep  flagged  roofs  of  the  old  chA- 
au  d'Argenaon. 

This  building,  hocwever,  was  as  much  inferior  in 
ize  and  stateliness  to  the  grand  feudal  fortalice  of 
t.  Renan,  as  the  little  round-topped  hill.on  which  it 
:ood,  so  slightly  elevated  above  the  face  of  the  sur- 
>anding  country  as  to  detract  nothing,  at  least  in 
ppearance,  from  its  general  slope  to  the  south- 
astward,  was  lower  than  the  great  rock-bound  ridge 
om  which  it  overlooked  the  territories,  all  of  which 
ad  in  distant  times  obeyed  the  rule  of  its  ahnost 
rincely  dwellers. 

The  sun  of  a  lovely  evening  in  the  latter  part  of 
uly  had  already  sunk  so  far  down  in  the  west  that 
nly  half  of  iu  great  golden  disc  was  visible  above  the 
rell-defined,  dark  outline  of  the  seaward  crags,  which, 
S 


relieved  by  the  glowing  radiance  of  the  whole 
western  sky,  stood  out  massive  and  solid  like  a  huge 
purple  wall,  and  seemed  so  close  at  hand  that  the 
spectator  could  almost  persuade  himself  that  he  had 
but  to  stretch  out  his  arm,  in  order  to  touch  the  great 
barrier,  which  was  in  truth  several  miles  distant. 

Over  the  crest,  and  through  the  gaps  of  this  con- 
tinuooi  line  of  highland,  the  long  level  rays  streamed 
down  in  the  slope  in  one  vast  flood  of  golden  glory, 
which  was  checkered  only  by  the  interminable 
length  of  shadows  which  were  projected  from  every 
single  tree,  or  scattered  clump,  from  every  petty 
elevation  of  the  soil,  down  the  soft  glimmering  de- 
clivity. 

Three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  frightful  fate  of 
the  unhappy  Lord  of  Kerguelen,  and  the  various  in- 
cidents, which  in  some  sort  took  their  origin  from 
the  nature  of  his  crime  and  its  consequence,  affecting 
in  the  highest  degree  the  happiness  of  the  families  of 
Sc.  Renan  and  D*Argenson. 

Three  years  had  elapsed— three  years !  That  is  a 
little  space  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  in  the  life  of 
nations,  nay,  in  the  narrow  records  of  humanity. 
Three  years  of  careless  happiness,  three  years  of 
indolent  and  tranquil  ease,  unmarked  by  any  great 
event,  pass  over  our  heads  unnoted,  and,  save  in  the 
gray  hairs  which  they  scatter,  leave  no  memorial  of 
their  transit,  more  than  the  sunshine  of  a  happy  sum- 
mer day.  They  are,  they  are  gone,  they  are  forgotten. 
Even  three  years  of  gloom  and  sorrow,  of  that  deep 
anguish  which  at  the  time  the  sufierer  believes  to  be 
indelible  and  everlasting,  lag  on  their  weary,  desolate 
course,  and  when  they  too  are  over-passed,  and  he 
looks  back  upon  their  transit,  which  seemed  so  pain- 
fully protracted,  and,  lo !  all  is  changed,  and  their 
flight  also  is  now  but  as  an  ended  minute. 

And  yet  what  strange  and  sudden  changes  altering 
the  aflairs  of  men,  changing  the  hearts  of  mortals, 
yea,  revolutionizing  their  whole  intellects,  and  over- 
ttirning  their  very  natures—more  than  the  devastat- 
ing earthquake  or  the  destroying  lava  transforms  the 
face  of  the  everlasting  earth— have  not  been  wrought, 
and  again  well  nigh  forgotten  within  that  little  period. 
Three  years  had  passed,  I  say,  over  the  head  of 
Raonl  de  Douamez— the  three  most  marked  and 
memorable  years  in  the  life  of  every  young  man— 
and  from  the  ingenuous  and  promising  stripling,  he 
had  now  become  in  all  respects  a  man,  and  a  bold 
and  enterprising  man,  moreover,  who  had  seen  much 
and  struggled  much,  and  sufiered  somewhat- without 
which  there  is  no  gain  of  his  wisdom  here  below— in 
his  transit,  even  thus  far,  over  the  billows  and  among 
the  reefs  and  quicksands  of  the  world. 

His  father  had  kept  his  promise  to  that  loved  son 
in  all  things,  nor  had  the  Sieur  d*Argen9on  failed 
of  his  plighted  faith.  The  autumn  of  that  year,  the 
spring  of  which  saw  Kerguelen  die  in  unutterable 
agony,  saw  Raoul  de  Douarnes  the  contracted  and 
aifianoed  husband  of  the  lovely  and  beloved  Melanie. 
AU  that  was  wanted  now  to  render  them  actually 
man  and  wife,  to  create  between  them  that  bond 
which,  alone  of  mortal  ties,  man  cannot  sunder,  was 
the  ministration  of  the  church's  holiest  rite,  and  that. 
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in  wise  consideration  of  their  tender  years,  was  post- 
poned until  the  termination  of  the  third  summer. 

During  the  interval  it  was  decided  that  Raoul,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  world  in  those  days,  especially 
among  the  nobility,  and  most  especially  among  the 
nobility  of  France,  should  bear  arms  in  active  service, 
and  see  something  of  the  world  abroad,  before  settling 
down  into  the  easier  duties  of  domestic  life.  The 
family  of  St.  Renan,  since  the  days  of  that  ancestor 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  having  sojourned 
in  Pondicherry,  had  never  ceased  to  maintain  some 
relations  with  the  East  Indian  possessions  of  France, 
and  a  relation  of  the  house  in  no  very  remote  degree 
was  at  this  time  military  governor  of  the  French 
East  Indias,  which  were  then,  previous  to  the  unex- 
ampled growth  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East,  im- 
portant, flourishing,  and  full  of  future  promise. 

Thither,  then,  it  was  determined  that  Raoul  should 
go  in  search  of  adventures,  if  not  of  fortune,  in  the 
spring  following  the  signature  of  his  marriage  con- 
tract with  the  young  demoiselle  d'Argenson.  And, 
consequently,  after  a  winter  passed  in  quiet  domestic 
happiness  on  the  noble  estates,  whereon  the  gentry 
of  Britanny  were  wont  to  reside  in  almost  patriarchal 
state — ^a  winter,  every  day  of  which  the  young  lovers 
spent  in  company,  and  at  every  eve  of  which  they 
separated  more  in  love  than  they  were  at  meeting  in 
in  the  morning— -Raoul  set  sail  in  a  fine  frigate, 
carrying  several  companies  of  the  line,  invested  with 
the  rank  of  ensign,  and  proud  to  bear  the  colors  of 
his  king,  for  the  shores  of  the  still  half  fabulous 
oriental  world. 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  the  boy  had  returned 
a  man,  the  ensign  had  returned  a  colonel,  so  rapid 
was  the  promotion  of  the  nobility  of  the  sword  in  the 
French  army,  under  the  ancient  regime;  and — 
greatest  change  of  all,  ay,  and  saddest — ^the  Viscount 
of'  Dooamez  had  returned  Count  de  St.  Renan.  An 
infectious  fever,  ere  he  had  been  one  year  absent 
from  the  land  of  his  birth,  had  cut  off  his  noble  father 
in  the  very  pride  and  maturity  of  his  intellectual 
manhood;  nor  had  his  mother  lingered  long  behind 
him  whom  she  had  ever  loved  so  fondly.  A  low,  slow 
fever,  caught  from  that  beloved  patient  whom  she 
had  so  affectionately  nurtured,  was  as  fatal  to  her, 
though  not  so  suddenly,  as  it  had  proved  to  her  good 
lord ;  and  when  their  son  returned  to  France  full  of 
honors  achieved,  and  gay  anticipations  for  the  future, 
he  found  himself  an  orphan,  the  lord  in  lonely  and 
unwilling  state  of  the  superb  demesnes  which  had  so 
long  called  his  family  their  owners. 

There  never  in  the  world  was  a  kinder  heart  than 
that  which  beat  in  the  breast  of  the  young  soldier, 
and  never  was  a  family  more  strictly  bound  together 
by  all  the  kindly  influences  which  breed  love  and 
confidence,  and  domefclfc  happiness  among  all  the 
members  of  it,  than  that  of  St.  Renan.  There  had 
been  nothing  austere  or  rigid  in  the  bringing  up  of 
the  gallant  boy;  the  father  who  had  at  one  hour 
been  the  tutor  and  the  monitor,  was  at  the  next  the 
comrade  and  the  playmate,  and  at  ^11  times  the  true 
and  trusted  friend,  while  the  mother  had  been  ever  the 
idolised  and  adored  protectress,  and  the  confidante 


of  all  the  innocent  schemes  and  artless  joys  of  boy- 
hood. 

Bitter,  then,  was  the  blow  stricken  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  young  soldier,  when  the  first  tidicff 
which  he  received,  on  landing  in  his  loved  France, 
was  the  intelligence  that  those— ail  those,  with  b& 
one  exception— whom  he  roost  tenderly  and  truly 
loved,  all  those  to  whom  he  looked  up  with  aflectico- 
ate  trust  for  advice  and  guidance,  all  those  on  whoK 
he  relied  for  support  in  his  first  trials  of  young  msa- 
hood,  were  cold  and  silent  in  the  all  absorbing  lomK 

To  him  there  was  no  hot,  feverish  ambition  prooipt- 
ing  him  to  grasp  joyously  the  absolute  command  of 
his  great  heritage.  In  his  heart  there  was  none  of 
that  fierce  yet  sordid  avarice  which  finds  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  scarce-lamented  dead  in  the 
severance  of  the  dearest  natural  bonds,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth,  or  the  promise  of  power.  Nor  "ww 
this  all,  for,  in  truth,  so  well  had  Raoul  de  Douaraa 
been  brought  up,  and  so  completely  had  wisdoa 
grown  up  with  his  growth,  that  when,  at  the  age  oi 
nineteen  years,  he  found  himself  endowed  with  tlv 
rank  and  revenues  of  one  of  the  highest  and  weahh- 
iest  peers  of  France,  and  in  all  but  mere  name  his 
own  master— for  the  Abbe  de  CbLStellar,  hismotber*» 
brother,  who  had  been  appointed  his  guardian  by  bii 
father's  will,  scarcely  attempted  to  exercise  event 
nominal  jurisdiction  over  him — ^he  felt  himself  more 
than  ever  at  a  loss,  deprived  as  he  was,  when  be 
most  needed  it,  of  his  best  natural  counsellor ;  an^ 
instead  of  rejoicing,  was  more  than  half  inclined  to 
lament  over  the  almost  absolute  self-control  wiin 
which  he  found  himself  invested. 

Young  hearts  are  naturally  tme  themselves,  and 
prone  to  put  trust  in  others;  and  it  is  rarely,  ex* 
except  in  a  few  dark  and  morose  and  gloomy  natures, 
which  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  and  standard  of 
human  nature,  that  man  learns  to  be  distmstful  and 
suspicious  of  his  kind,  even  after  experience  of  fickle- 
ness and  falsehood  may  have  in  some  sort  justified 
suspicions,  until  his  head  has  grown  gray. 

And  this  in  an  eminent  degree  was  the  case  wiili 
Raoul  de  St.  Renan,  for  henceforth  he  must  be  called 
by  the  title  which  his  altered  state  bad  conferred 
upon  him. 

His  natural  disposition  was  as  trustful  and  unsus- 
picious as  it  was  artless  and  ingenuous;  and  from  bis 
early  youth  all  the  lessons  which  had  been  taugb 
him  by  his  parents  tended  to  preserve  in  him  xm- 
blemished  and  unbroken  that  bright  gem,  which  once 
shattered  never  can  be  restored,  confidence  in  the 
truth,  the  probity,  the  goodness  of  mankind. 

Some  ruder  schooling  he  had  met  in  the  course  of 
his  service  in  the  eastern  world — he  had  aheady 
learned  that  men,  and— harder  knowledge  yet  ii> 
gain — women  also,  can  feign  friendship,  ay.  and 
love,  where  neither  have  the  least  root  in  the  heart 
for  purposes  the  vilest,  ends  the  most  sordid.  Be 
had  learned  that  bosom  friends  can  be  secret  foes, 
that  false  loves  can  betray ;  and  yet  he  was  not  d»- 
enchanted  with  humanity,  he  had  not  even  dreamed 
of  doubting,  because  he  had  fallen  among  worldiy- 
minded  flatterers  and  fickle-hearted  coquettes,  that 
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to/ote  /rieodship  and  uncfaaiigeftble  love  may  exist, 
eo  m  thiB  evil  world,  stainleM  and  incorroptiUe 
mgiW  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life. 
[T  he  bad  been  deceived,  he  had  attributed  the 
lore  of  his  hopes  hitherto  to  the  right  caose — the 
key  of  his  own  judgment,  and  the  error  of  his 
B  choice ;  and  the  more  he  had  been  disappointed, 
more  firmly  had  he  relied  on  what  he  felt  certain 
lid  not  change,  the  affection  of  his  parents,  the 
t  of  his  betrothed  bride. 

iji  the  very  instant  of  his  landing  he  found  himself 
»mecked  in  his  first  hope;  and  on  his  earliest 
mew  with  his  uncle,  in  Pftris,  he  had  the  agony 
e  otier  and  appalling  agony  to  undergo-— of  hear^ 
that  in^the  only  promise  which  he  had  flattered 
leif  was  yet  left  to  hiiq»  he  was  destined  in  all  pro- 
lity  to  undergo  a  deeper,  deadlier  disappointment. 
Melanin  d'Argenson  had  been  a  lovely  girl,  the 
abbe  said,  when  ahe  was  budding  out  of  child- 
ittto  youth,  so  utterly  had  she  outstripped  all 
iromise  of  her  girlhood,  that  no  words  could 
ibe,  no  imagination  suggest  to  itself  the  charms 
e  mature  yet  yoathful  woman.  There  was  no 
besoty  named,  when  lovdineas  was  the  theme, 
ghout  all  France,  than  that  of  the  young  be- 
id  of  Baoul  de  Douames.  And  that  which  was 
adly  and  so  widely  bruited  abroad,  could  not 
I  reach  the  ever  open,  ever  greedy  ears  of  the 
tnd  sensual  tyrant  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
e  at  that  lime,  heaping  upon  his  people  that 
4  sufiering  and  anguish  which  was  in  after 
to  be  avenged  so  bitterly  and  bloodily  upon  the 
!nt  beads  of  his  unhappy  descendants. 
is  had,  moreover,  heard  years  before,  nay, 
upon  the  nascent  loveliness  of  Melanie  d'Ar- 
I,  and,  with  that  cold-blooded  voluptuary,  to 
1  beauty  was  to  lust  after  it,  to  lust  after  it  was 
>te  all  the  powers  his  despotimi  could  com- 
0  win  it. 

e,  as  the  Abbe  de  CUbtellSu  soon  made  his 
mate  nephew  and  pupil  comprehend,  a  settled 
nation  had  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  odious 
to  break  off  the  marriage  of  the  lovely  girl 
e  young  soldier  whom  it  was  well  known 
fondly  loved,  and  to  have  her  the  wife  of  one 
>uld  be  leas  tender  of  his  honor,  and  less  re- 
lo  surrender,  or  less  diiBcult  to  be  deprived  of 
too  tranacendenlly  beautiful  to  bless  the  arms 
]ect,  even  if  he  were  the  noblest  of  the  noble, 
lis  was  eaaily  arranged,  the  base  father  of 
was  willing  enough  to  sell  his  exquisite  and 
child  to  the  splendid  infamy  of  becoming  a 
iramour,  and  the  yet  baser  Chevalier  de  la 
rriea  ivas  eager  to  make  the  shameful  nego- 
asy,  and  to  sanction  it  to  the  eyes  of  the 
hoodwinked  world,  by  giving  his  name  and 
.  woman,  iwho  was  to  be  his  wife  but  in 
d  whose  cbau'ms  and  virtue  he  had  precon- 
»  make  over  to  another. 
famous  contract  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
ipal  actors  ;  nay,  the  wages  of  the  iniquity 
paid  in  advance.  The  Siear  d*Argenson 
m  into   the  comte  of  the  same,  with  the 


governorship  of  the  town  of  Morlaix  added,  by  the 
revenues  of  which  to  support  his  new  dignities; 
while  the  Chevalier  de  la  Rochederrien  had  become 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  Marquis  de  Ploermel, 
with  a  captaincy  of  the  mousquetaires,  and  heaven 
knows  what  beside  of  honorary  title  and  highly 
gilded  sinecure,  whereby  to  reconcile  him  to  such 
depth  of  sordid  infamy  as  the  meanest  galley-slave 
could  have  scarce  undertaken  as  the  price  of  ex- 
change between  his  fetters  and  his  oar,  and  the  great 
noble's  splendor. 

Such  were  the  tidings  which  greeted  Raoul  on  his 
return  from  honorable  service  to  his  king — service 
for  which  he  was  thus  repaid;  and,  before  lie  had 
even  time  to  reflect  on  the  consequences,  or  to  com- 
prehend the  anguish  thus  entailed  upon  him,  his  eyes 
were  opened  instantly  to  comprehension  of  two  or 
three  occurrences  which  previously  he  had  been  un- 
able to  explain  to  himself,  or  even  to  guess  at  their 
meaning  by  any  exercise  of  ingenuity.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  singular  ignorance  in  which  he  had 
been  kept  of  the  death  of  his  parents  by  the  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  East,  and  the  very  evident  sup- 
pression of  the  letters  which,  as  his  uncle  informed 
him,  had  been  dispatched  to  summon  him  with  all 
qpeed  homeward. 

The  second  was  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  had 
been  thrust  forward,  time  after  time,  on  the  most  des- 
perate and  deadly  duty— a  pertinacity  so  striking,  that, 
eager  as  the  young  soldier  was,  and  greedy  of  any 
chance  of  winning  honor,  it  had  not  failed  to  strike 
him  that  he  was  frequently  ordered  on  duty  of  a 
nature  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  per- 
formed by  volunteers. 

Occurrences  of  this  kind  are  soon  remarked  in 
armies,  and  it  had  early  become  a  current  remark  in 
the  camp  that  to  serve  in  Raoul 's  company  was  a 
sure  passport  either  to  promotion  or  to  the  other 
world.  But  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that 
when  time  after  time  that  company  had  been  deci- 
mated, even  the  bravest  of  the  brave  experienced  an  , 
involuntary  sinking  of  the  heart  when  informed  that 
they  were  transferred  or  even  promoted  .into  those 
fatal  ranks. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  twice  it  had  occurred,  once 
when  he  was  a  captain  in  command  of  a  company, 
and  again  when  he  had  a  whole  regiment  under  his 
orders  as  its  colonel,  that  his  superiors,  after  detach- 
ing him  on  duty  so  desperate  that  it  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  forlorn  hope,  had  entirely  neglected 
either  to  support  or  recall  him,  but  had  left  him  ex- 
posed to  almost  inevitable  destruction. 

In  the  first  instance,  not  a  man  whether  officer  or 
private  of  his  company  had  escaped,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  himself.  And  he  was  found,  when  all 
was  supposed  to  be  over,  in  the  last  ditch  of  the  re- 
doubt which  he  had  been  ordered  to  defend  to  the 
uttermost,  after  it  had  been  retaken,  with  his  colors 
wrapped  around  his  breast,  still  breathing  a  little, 
although  so  cruelly  wounded  that  his  life  was  long 
despaired  of,  and  was  only  saved  at  last  by  the  vigor 
and  purity  of  an  unblemished  and  unbroken  consti- 
tution.   On  the  second  occasion,  he  had  been  suffer- 
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ed  to  contend  alone  for  three  entire  days  with  but  a 
single  battalion  against  a  whole  oriental  army ;  but 
then,  that  which  had  been  intended  to  destroy  him 
had  won  him  deathless  fame,  for  by  a  degree  of  skill 
in  handling  his  Utile  force,  which  had  by  no  means 
been  looked  for  in  so  young  an  officer,  although  his 
courage  and  his  conduct  were  both  well  known,  he 
had  succeeded  in  giving  a  bloody  repulse  to  the  over^ 
whelming  masses  of  the  enemy,  and  when  at  length 
he  was  supported— doubtless  when  support  was 
deemed  too  late  to  avail  him  aught— by  a  few  hun- 
dred native  horse  and  a  few  guns,  he  had  converted 
that  check  into  a  total  and  disastrous  route. 

So  palpable  was  the  case,  that  although  Raoul  sus- 
pected nothing  of  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  that 
disgraceful  affair,  he  had  demanded  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  his  superior ;  and  that  unfortunate  per^ 
■onage  being  clearly  convicted  of  unmilitary  conduct, 
and  having  failed  in  the  end  which  would  have  justi- 
fied the  means  in  the  eyes  of  the  voluptuous  tyrant, 
was  ruthlessly  abandoned  to  his  fate,  and  actually 
died  on  the  scaffold  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  as  did 
the  gallant  Lally  a  few  years  afterward,  to  prevent 
his  revelation  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received, 
and  for  obeying  which  he  perished. 

All  this,  though  strange  and  even  extraordinary, 
bad  failed  up  to  this  moment  to  awaken  any  suspicion 
of  undue  or  treasonable  agency  in  the  mind  of  Baoul. 

But  now  as  his  uncle  spoke  the  scales  fell  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  saw  all  the  baseness,  all  the  villany  of 
the  monarch  and  his  satellites  in  its  true  light 

"  Is  it  so  ?  Is  it,  indeed,  so  ?"  he  said  mournfully. 
And  it  really  appeared  that  grief  at  detecting  such  a 
dereliction  on  the  part  of  his  king,  had  a  greater 
■bare  in  the  feelings  of  the  noble  youth  than  indigna- 
tion or  resentment  "  Is  it,  indeed,  so  ?"  he  said, 
<*and  could  neither  my  father's  long  and  glorious 
services,  nor  my  poor  conduct  avail  aught  to  turn 
him  from  such  infamy  I  But  tell  me,''  he  continued, 
the  blood  now  mounting  fiery  red  to  his  pale  face, 
"  tell  me  this,  uncle,  is  she  true  to  me  ?  Is  she  pure 
and  good ?  Forgive  me,  Heaven,  that  I  doubt  her,  but 
in  such  a  mass  of  infamy  where  may  a  man  look  for 
faith  or  virtue?  Is  Melanie  true  to  me,  or  is  she, 
too,  consenting  to  this  scheme  of  infamous  and  loath- 
tome  guilt?" 

"  She  was  true,  my  son,  when  I  last  saw  her," 
replied  the  good  clergyman,  "  and  you  may  well  be- 
lieve that  I  spared  no  argument  to  urge  her  to  hold 
fast  to  her  loyalty  and  faith,  and  she  vowed  then  by 
all  that  was  most  dear  and  holy  that  nothing  should 
induce  her  ever  to  become  the  wife  of  Rochederrieo. 
But  they  carried  her  ofl'  into  the  province,  and  have 
immured  her,  I  have  heard  men  say,  almost  in  a 
dungeon,  in  her  father's  castle,  for  now  above  a 
twelvemonth.  What  has  fallen  out  no  one  as  yet 
knows  certainly;  but  it  is  whispered  now  that  she 
has  yielded,  and  the  court  scandal  goes  that  she  has 
either  wedded  him  already,  or  is  to  do  so  now  within 
a  few  days.  It  is  said  that  they  are  looked  for  ere 
the  month  is  out  in  Paris." 

"  Then  I  will  to  horse,  uncle,"  replied  Raoul, "  be- 
fore this  night  is  two  hours  oldsr  for  St  Renan." 


''Great  Heaven!  To  what  end,  RmanL  For  the 
sake  of  all  that  is  good!  By  your  fatlier*k  meflkocy ' 
I  implore  you,  do  nothing  rashly." 

'  To  know  of  my  own  knowledge  if  afae  be  tnx 
or  false,  uncle." 

"  And  what  matters  it,  Raoul  ?  My  boy,  my  us- 
happy  boy !  False  or  true  she  ia  loet  to  you  alike 
and  forever.  You  have  that  againsi  which  to  ooa- 
tend,  which  no  human  energy  ran  oonqner.^ 

**  I  know  not  the  thing  which  hnmaa  energy  caa 
not  conquer,  uncle.  It  ia  years  now  ago  that  ■] 
good  father  taught  me  this— that  there  is  uo  suck 
woi^  as  eamwt !  1  have  proved  it  before  now,  oncie 
abbe;  I  may,  should  I  find  it  worth  the  while,  profc 
it  again,  and  that  shortly.  K  so,  let  the  guilty  tai 
the  traitors  look  to  themselves— they  wete  best,  for 
they  shall  need  it !" 

Such  was  the  state  of  St  Renan's  sJections  wmi 
his  hopes  when  he  left  the  gay  capital  of  Fraace. 
within  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival,  and  huRis 
down  at  the  utmost  speed  of  man  and  hone  iMr 
Bretagne,  whither  he  made  his  way  so  rapidly  ths: 
the  first  intimation  his  people  received  of  his  reton 
from  the  east  was  his  presence  at  the  gates  of  ike 
castle. 

Great,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  the  real  joy  c^ 
the  old  true-hearted  servitors  of  the  house,  at  findiif 
their  lord  thus  unexpectedly  restored  to  them,  at  i 
time  when  they  had  in  fact  ahnost  abandoned  every 
hope  of  seeing  him  again.  The  same  infernal  policy 
which  had  thrust  him  so  often,  as  it  were,  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death,  which  hsd  intercepted  all  the 
letters  sent  to  him  from  home,  and  taken,  in  oat 
word,  every  step  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  no- 
late  him  altogether  in  that  distant  world,  had  taksc 
measures  as  deep  and  iniquitous  at  home  to  cauK 
him  to  be  regarded  as  one  dead,  and  t#  obliterate  al 
memory  of  his  existence. 

Three  different  times  reports  so  circonstantitL 
and  accompanied  by  ^bch  minute  details  of  tine  and 
place  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  men  to 
doubt  their  authenticity,  bad  been  circulated  wiib  re- 
gard to  the  death  of  the  young  soldier,  and  as  no 
tidings  had  been  received  of  him  from  any  more  di- 
rect source,  the  last  news  of  his  fall  had  been  gene- 
rally received  as  true,  no  motive  appearing  why  i: 
should  be  discredited. 

His  appearance,  therefore,  at  the  castle  of  St.  Re- 
nan,  was  hailed  as  that  of  one  who  had  been  lost  sad 
was  now  found,  of  one  who  had  been  dead,  and  lo ' 
he  was  alive.  The  bancloche  of  the  old  feudal  pfle 
rang  forth  its  blithest  and  most  jovial  notes  of  greet- 
ing, the  banner  with  the  old  armorial  bearings  of  St. 
Renan  was  du^played  upon  the  keep,  and  a  iev 
light  pieces  of  antique  artillery,  falcons  and  culveriai 
and  demi-cannon,  which  had  kept  their  phices  on  the 
battlements  since  the  days  of  the  leagues,  sent  fovtk 
their  thunders  far  and  wide  over  the  antonishsd 
country. 

So  generally,  however,  had  the  belief  of  Raoiil's 
death  been  circulated,  and  so  absolute  had  been  ibe 
credence  given  to  the  rumor,  that  when  those  ns 
wonted  sounds  of  rejoicing  were  beaxd  to  proceed 
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'rom  the  long  silent  walls  of  St.  Renan,  men  never 
wpected  that  the  lost  heir  had  returned  to  enjoy  his 
)wn  again,  but  fancied  that  some  new  master  had 
stablmhed  his  claim  to  the  succession,  and  was  thus 
celebrating  his  investiture  with  the  rights  of  the 
founts  of  Sl  Renan. 

Nor  was  this  wonderful,  for  ocular  proof  was 
carce  enough  to  satisfy  the  oldest  retainers  of  the 
unily  of  the  young  lord's  identity;  and  indeed  ocu- 
ir  proof  was  rendered  in  some  swt  dubious  by  the 
reat  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  appear- 
ace  of  the  personage  in  question. 

Between  tlie  handsome  stripling  of  sixteen  and  the 
rown  man  of  twenty  summers  there  is  a  greater 
ifierence  than  the  same  lapse  of  time  will  produce 
:  any  other  period  of  human  life.  And  this  change 
id  been  rendered  even  greater  than  usual  by  the 
iming  climate  to  which  Raoul  had  been  exposed, 
J  the  stout  endurance  of  fatigues  which  had  pre- 
aturely  enlarged  and  hardened  his  youthful  frame, 
id  above  all  by  the  dark  experience  which  had 
read  sometiung  of  the  thoughtful  cast  of  age  over 
e  smooth  and  gracious  lineaments  of  boyhood. 
When  he  left  home  the  Viscount  de  Douarnez  was 
sli^t,  slender,  graceful  stripling,  with  a  fair,  dell- 
ife  complexion,  a  profusion  of  light  hair  waving  in 
(I  curls  over  his  shoulders,  a  light  elastic  step,  and 

frame,  which,  though  it  showed  the  promise 
ready  of  strength  to  be  attained  with  maturity,  was 
•Qspicuous  as  yet  for  ease  and  agility  and  pliability 
iher  than  for  power  or  robustness. 
On  his  return,  he  had  lost,  it  is  true,  no  jot  of  his 
icefulnesa  or  ease  of  demeanor,  but  he  had  shot  up 
d  expanded  into  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  round- 
ested,  thin-flanked  man,  with  a  complexion  burned 
the  darkest  hue  of  which  a  European  skin  is  sus- 
piible,  and  which  perhaps  required  the  aid  of  the 
1  soft  blue  eye  to  prove  it  to  be  European— with  a 
ince  as  quick,  as  penetrating,  and  at  the  same  time 

calm  and  steady  as  that  of  the  eagle  when  he 
ses  unclazzled  at  the  noontide  splendor, 
iiis  hair  had  been  cut  short  to  wear  beneath  the 
(que  which  Vf9B  still  carried  by  cavaliers,  and  had 
»wn  so  much  darker  that  this  alteration  alone 
»uld  have  gone  far  to  defy  the  recognition  of  his 
mds.  He  wore  a  thick  dark  moustache  on  his 
per  lip,  and  a  large  royal ^  which  we  should  now- 
lys  call  an  imperial^  on  his  chin. 
The  whole  aspect  and  expression  of  face,  more- 
sr,  was  altered,  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  his 
nplexion,  or  his  person.  All  the  quick,  sparkling 
y  and  mobility  of  feature,  the  sharp  flash  of 
idly  succeeding  sentiments,  and  strong  emotions, 
pressed  on  the  ingenuous  face,  as  soon  as  they 
re  conceived  within  the  brain—all  these  had  dis- 
»eared  completely — disappeared,  never  to  return. 
;'he  grave  composure  of  the  thoughtful,  self- 
ses&ed,  experienced  soldier,  sufficient  In  himself 
neet  every  emergency,  every  alternation  of  for- 
e,  had  succeeded  the  imaginative,  impulsive  ardor 
he  impetuous,  gallant  boy. 
liere  vras  a  shadow,  too,  a  heavy  shadow  of 
tethinff  more  than  thought— for  it  was,  in  truth, 


deep,  real,  heartfelt  melancholy,  which  lent  an  added 
gloom  to  the  cold  fixity  of  eye  and  lip,  which  had 
obliterated  all  the  gay  and  gleeful  flashes  which  used, 
from  moment  to  moment,  to  light  up  the  countenance 
so  speaking  and  so  frank  in  its  disclosures. 

Yet  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whether 
Raoul  de  St.  Renan,  grave,  dark  and  sorrowful  as  he 
now  showed,  was  not  both  a  handsomer  and  more  at- 
tractive person  than  he  had  been  in  his  earlier  days, 
as  the  g^y  and  thoughtless  Viscount  de  Douarnez. 

There  was  a  depth  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  thought, 
now  perceptible  in  the  pensive  brow  and  calm  eye; 
and  if  the  ordinary  expression  of  those  fine  and  pla- 
cid lineaments  was  fixed  and  cold,  that  coldness  and 
rigidity  vanished  when  his  face  was  lighted  up  by  a 
smile,  as  quickly  as  the  thin  ice  of  an  April  morning 
melts  away  before  the  first  glitter  of  the  joyous 
sunbeams. 

Nor  were  the  smiles  rare  or  forced,  though  not  now 
as  habitual  as  in  those  dafs  of  youth  unalloyed  by 
calamity,  and  imsunned  by  passion,  which,  once  de- 
parted, never  can  return  in  this  world. 

The  morning  of  the  young  lord's  arrival  passed 
gloomily  enough;  it  was  the  very  height  of  summer, 
it  is  true,  and  the  sun  was  shining  his  brightest  over 
field  and  tree  and  tower,  and  every  thing  appeared 
to  partake  of  the  delicious  influence  of  the  charming 
weather,  and  to  put  on  its  blithest  and  most  radiant 
apparel. 

Never  perhaps  had  the  fine  grounds,  with  their 
soft  mossy  sloping  kiwns,  and  tranquil  brimful  wa- 
ters and  shadowy  groves  of  oak  and  elm,  great 
immemorial  trees,  looked  lovelier  than  they  did  that 
day  to  greet  their  long  absent  master. 

But,  inasmuch  as  nothing  in  this  world  is.  more 
delightful,  nothing  more  unmixed  in  its  means  of 
conveying  pleasure,  than  the  return,  after  long  wan- 
derings in  foreign  climes,  among  vicissitudes  and 
cares,  and  sorrows,  to  an  unchanged  and  happy  home, 
where  the  same  faces  are  assembled  to  smile  on  yoiv 
late  return  which  wept  at  your  departure,  so  nothing 
can  be  imagined  sadder  or  more  depressing  to  the 
spirit  than  so  returning  to  find  all  things  inanimate 
unchanged,  or  if  changed,  more  beautiful  and  brighter 
for  the  alteration,  but  all  the  living,  breathing,  sen- 
tient creatures — ^the  creatures  whose  memory  has 
cheered  our  darkest  days  of  sorrow,  whose  love  we 
desire  most  to  find  unaltered— gone,  never  to  return, 
swallowed  by  the  cold  grave,  deaf,  silent,  unrespon- 
sive to  our  fond  afiection. 

Such  was  St.  Renan's  return  to  the  house  of  his 
fathers.  Until  a  few  short  days  before  he  had  pic- 
tured to  himself  his  father's  moderate  and  manly 
pleasure,  his  mother's  holy  kiss  and  chastened  rap- 
ture at  beholding  once  again,  at  clasping  to  her  happy 
bosom,  the  son,  whom  she  sent  forth  a  boy,  returned  a 
man  worthy  the  pride  of  the  most  ambitious  parent. 

All  this  Raoul  de  St.  Renan  had  anticipated,  end 
bitter,  bitter  was  the  pang  when  he  perceived  all 
this  gay  and  glad  anticipation  thrown  to  the  wind^ 
irreparably. 

There  was  not  a  room  in  the  old  house,  not  a  view 
from  a  single  window,  not  a  tree  in  the  noble  park, 
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not  a  winding  curve  of  a  trout-elream  glimmering 
through  the  coppices,  but  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  his  tenderest  and  most  sacred  recollectionsi  but 
had  a  memory  of  pleasant  hours  attached  loit,  but  re- 
called the  sound  of  the  kindliest  and  dearest  words 
couched  in  the  sweetest  tones,  the  sight  of  persons 
but  to  think  of  whom  made  his  heart  thrill  and  quiver 
to  its  inmost  core. 

And  for  hours  he  had  wandered  through  the  long 
echoing  corridors,  the  stately  and  superb  saloons, 
feeling  their  solitude  as  if  it  had  been  actual  presence 
weighing  upon  bis  soul,  and  peopling  every  apart- 
ment with  the  phantoms  of  the  loved  and  lost. 

Thus  had  the  day  lagged  onward,  and  as  the  sun 
trtooped  toward  the  west  darker  and  sadder  had  be- 
come the  young  man*s  fancies ;  and  he  felt  as  if  his 
laat  hope  were  about  to  fade  out  with  the  fading  light 
of  the  declining  day-god.  So  gloomy,  indeed,  were 
his  thoughts,  so  sadly  had  he  become  inured  to  wo 
during  the  last  few  day»,>BO  certainly  had  the  reply 
to  every  question  he  had  asked  been  the  very  bitterest 
and  most  painful  he  could  have  met,  that  he  had,  in 
truth,  lacked  the  courage  to  assure  himself  of  that 
on  which  he  could  not  deny  to  himself  that  his  last 
hope  of  happiness  depended.  He  had  not  ventured 
yet  even  to  ask  of  his  own  most  faithful  servants, 
whether  Melanie  d'Argenson,  who  was,  he  well 
knew,  living  scarcely  three  bow-shots  distant  from 
the  spot  where  he  stood,  was  true  to  him,  w»s  a 
maiden  or  a  wedded  wife. 

And  the  old  servitors,  well  aware  of  the  earnest 
love  which  had  existed  between  the  young  people, 
and  of  the  contract  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
the  consent  of  all  parties,  knew  not  how  their  young 
master  now  stood  affected  toward  the  lady,  and  con- 
sequently feared  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

At  length  when  he  had  dined  some  hours,  while  he 
was  sitting  with  the  old  bailiff*,  who  had  been  endea- 
voring to  seduce  him  into  an  examination  of  I  know 
not  what  of  rents  and  leases,  dues  and  droits,  seigno- 
rial  and  manorial,  while  the  bottles  of  ruby-colored 
Bordeaux  wine  stood  almost  untouched  before  them, 
the  young  man  made  an  effort,  and  raising  his  head 
suddenly  after  a  long  and  thoughtful  silence,  asked 
his  companion  whether  the  Comte  d'Argenson  was 
at  that  time  resident  at  the  chftteaa 

"Oh,  yes,  monseigneur,**  the  old  man  returned 
immediately,  "  he  has  been  here  all  the  summer,  and 
the  chAteau  has  been  full  of  gay  company  from  Paris. 
Never  such  times  have  been  known  in  my  days. 
Hawking  parties  one  day,  and  hunting  matches  the 
next,  and  music  and  balls  every  night,  and  caval- 
cades of  bright  ladies,  and  cavaliers  all  ostrich- 
plumes  and  cloth  of  gold  and  tissue,  that  you  would 
think  our  old  woods  here  were  converted  into  fairy 
land.  The  young  lady  Melanie  was  wedded  only 
three  days  since  to  the  Marquis  de  Floermel ;  but 
you  will  not  know  him  by  that  name,  I  trow.  He 
was  the  chevalier  only— the  Chevalier  de  la  Roche- 
derrien,  when  you  were  here  before.'' 

"  Ah,  they  are  wedded,  then,"  replied  the  youth, 
mastering  his  passions  by  a  terrible  exertion,  and 
speaking  of  what  rent  his  very  heart-strings  asunder 


as  if  it  bad  been  a  matter  which  eonoeriMd  him  act  sc 
much  even  as  a  thought  '*  I  beard  it  was  abooi  to  be 
so  shortly,  but  knew  not  that  it  had  yet  taken  plaee." 

"  Yes,  mottsiegneur,  three  days  aiooe,  and  a  a 
very  strangely  thought  of  in  the  coantry,  and  wf 
strange  things  are  said  on  all  sides  ooncseming  it." 

"Aswhat,Mattfaiea?" 

"  Why  the  marquis  is  old  enoogh  to  be  her  fatter 
or  some  say  her  grandfather  for  that  matter,  and 
little  Rosalie,  her  fiile-de-chambre,  has  been  tellszx 
alt  the  neighborhood  that  Mademoi»eDe  Melaide 
hated  him  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  and  would  far 
rather  die  than  go  to  the  altar  as  his  bride." 

"Pshaw!  is  that  all,  good  Matthicu?"  answered 
the  youth,  very  bitterly—"  is  that  all  ?  "Why  there  i? 
nothing  strange  in  that.  That  is  an  every  day  eve* 
A  pretty  lady  changes  her  mind,  breaks  her  £u!b. 
and  weds  a  man  she  hates  and  despises.  Well !  fbr 
is  perfectly  in  rule;  that  is  precisely  what  is  feae 
every  day  at  court.  If  you  could  tell  jtisC  the  cw- 
verse  of  the  tale,  that  a  beautiful  woman  had  kcfC 
her  inclinations  unchanged,  her  faith  imbrokea,  )m 
honor  pure  and  bright ;  that  she  had  refected  a  rick 
man,  or  a  powerful  man,  because  he  'was  base  or 
bad,  and  wedded  a  poor  and  honorable  one  becaoM 
she  loved  him,  then,  indeed,  my  good  Matthien,  yoc 
would  be  telling  something  that  would  make  oBes 
open  their  eyes  wide  enoogh,  and  marvel  w^ 
should  follow.    Is  this  all  that  you  call  strange  ?" 

"  You  are  jesting  at  me,  monseigneur,  for  il^  1 
am  country  bred,"  replied  the  steward,  staring  si  hi» 
youthful  master  with  big  eyes  of  astonishment ;  "  voa 
cannot  mean  that  which  yon  say." 

"  I  do  mean  precisely  what  I  say,  my  goodfriead; 
and  I  never  felt  less  like  jesting  in  the  whole  coarse 
of  my  life.  I  know  that  you  good  folk  down  here  is 
the  quiet  country  judge  of  these  things  as  yon  have 
spoken;  but  that  is  entirely  on  account  of  your  igno- 
rance of  court  life,  and  what  is  now  termed  nobility. 
What  I  tell  you  is  strictly  true,  that  falsehood  and 
intrigue,  and  lying,  that  daily  sales  of  honor,  that 
adultery  and  infamy  of  all  kinds  are  every  day  ocmr- 
rences  in  Paris,  and  that  the  wonders  of  the  time  are 
truth  aud  sincerity,  and  keeping  faith  and  honor! 
This,  I  doubt  not,  seems  strange  to  yoo,  buf  itis  tme 
for  all  that." 

"At  least  it  is  not  our  cqstom  down  here  in  Bre- 
tagne,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  and  that,  I  snppoae. 
is  the  reason  why  it  appears  to  be  so  extimordinary 
to  us  here.  But  you  will  not  say,  I  think,  monsieiir 
le  comte,  that  what  else  I  shall  tell  yoa  is  nothing 
strange  or  new." 

"  What  else  will  you  tell  me,  Matthieu?  Let  u» 
hear  it,  and  then  I  shall  be  better  able  to  decide." 

"  Why  they  say,  monsiegneur,  that  she  is  nomort 
the  Marquis  de  Ploermel's  wife  than  she  is  yoors  a 
mine,  except  in  name  alone ;  and  that  he  does  ijc 
dare  to  kiss  her  hand,  much  less  her  lips;  and  d:ss 
they  have  separate  apartments,  and  are,  as  it  weie. 
strangers  altogether.  And  that  the  reason  of  all  ihi» 
is  that  Ma'mselle  Bfelanie  is  never  to  be  his  wife  si 
all,  but  that  she  is  to  go  to  PSris  in  a  few  days,  ao^ 
to  become  the  king's  mistress.    Will  yoa  tell  me 
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that  this  is  not  strange,  snd  more  than  strange,  in- 
famous, and  dishonoring  to  the  very  name  cf  man 
and  woman  ?*' 

"  Even  in  this,  were  it  tme,  there  wonld  be  nothing, 
I  am  grieved  to  say,  very  wondrous  now-a-days — 
for  there  have  been  several  base  and  terrible  ex- 
amples of  such  things,  I  am  told,  of  late ;  for  the  rest, 
I  must  sympalhiie  with  you  in  your  disgust  and 
horror  of  such  doings,  even  if  I  prove  myself  thereby 
a  mere  country  bobereau,  and  no  man  of  teh  world, 
or  of  fashion.  But  you  must  not  believe  all  these 
things  to  be  true  which  you  hear  from  the  country 
gossips,"  he  added,  desirous  still  of  shielding  Melanie, 
so  long  as  her  guilt  should  be  in  the  slightest  possible 
degree  doubtful,  from  the  reproach  which  seemed 
ab^ady  to  aitach  to  her.  "  I  hardly  can  believe  such 
things  possible  of  so  fair  and  modest  a  demoiselle  as 
the  young  lady  of  d'Argenson;  nor  is  it  easy  to  me 
to  believe  that  the  count  would  consent  to  any 
srrangement  so  disgraceful,  or  that  the  Chevalier  de 
la  Rocheder —  I  beg  his  pardon,  the  Marquis  de 
Floermely  would  marry  a  lady  for  such  an  infamous 
object.  I  think,  therefore,  good  Matthitfu,  that, 
although  there  would  not  even  in  this  be  any  thing 
very  wonderful,  it  is  yet  neither  probable  nor  true.'* 
"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  true !  I  am  well  assured  that  it  is 
true,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head  obstinately ;  "  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
mnch  truth  or  honor  in  this  lady  either,  or  she  would 
not  so  easily  have  broken  one  contract,  or  forgotten 
one  lover !" 

"Hush,  hush,  Matlhieu!"  cried  Raoul,  <<you 
forget  that  we  were  mere  children  at  that  time;  such 
early  troth  plightings  are  foolish  ceremonials  at  the 
best ;  beside,  do  you  not  see  that  you  are  condemning 
me  also  as  well  as  the  lady?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  different— that  is  quite  different  V*  re- 
plied the  old  steward,  "  gentlemen  may  be  permitted 
to  take  some  little  liberties  which  with  ladies  are  not 
allowable.  But  that  a  young  demoiselle  should  break 
her  contract  in  such  wise  is  disgraceful." 

"Well,  well,  we  will  not  argue  it  to-night,  Mat- 
thien,"  said  the  young  soldier,  rising  and  looking  out 
of  the  great  oriel  window  over  the  sunshiny  park ; 
"  I  believe  I  will  go  and  walk  out  for  an  hour  or  two 
and  refresh  my  recollections  of  old  times.  It  is  a 
lovely  afternoon  as  I  ever  beheld  in  France  or 
elsewhere." 

And  with  the  word  he  took  up  his  rapier  which  lay 
on  a  slab  near  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
and  hung  it  to  his  belt,  and*  then  throwing  on  his 
plumed  hat  carelessly,  without  putting  on  his  cloak, 
strolled  leisurely  out  into  the  glorious  sununer 
evening. 

For  a  little  while  he  loitered  on  the  esplanade, 
gaxing  out  toward  the  sea,  the  ridgy  waves  of  which 
were  sparkling  like  emeralds  tipped  with  diamonds 
in  the  grand  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  But  ere  long 
he  turned  thence  with  a  sigh,  called  up  perhaps  by 
some  fancied  similitude  between  that  bright  and 
boundless  ocean,  desolate  and  unadorned  even  by  a 
single  parsing  sail,  and  his  own  course  of  life  so 
desert,  friendless  and  uncompanioned. 


Thence  he  strolledlistlessly  through  the  fine  garden, 
inhaling  the  rare  odors  of  the  roses,  hundreds  of  which 
bloomed  on  every  bide  of  him,  there  in  low  bushes, 
there  in  trim  standards,  and  not  a  few  climbing  over 
tall  trellices  and  bowery  alcoves  in  one  mass  cf 
living  bloom.  He  saw  the  happy  swallow  darting 
and  wheeling  to  and  fro  through  the  pellucid  azure, 
in  punuit  of  their  insect  prey.  He  heard  the  rich 
mellow  notes  of  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  which  were  warbling  inces- 
santly in  the  cool  shadow 'of  the  yew  and  holly 
hedges.  But  his  diseased  and  unhappy  spirit  took  no 
delight  in  the  animated  sounds,  or  summer- teeming 
sights  of  rejoicing  nature.  No,  the  very  joy  and 
merriment,  which  seemed  to  pervade  all  nature,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  around  him,  while  he  himself  had 
no  present  joys  to  elevate,  no  future  promises  to 
cheer  him,  rendered  him,  if  that  were  possible, 
darker  and  gloomier,  and  more  mournful. 

The  spiriu  of  the  departed  seemed  to  hover  about 
him,  forbidding  him  ever  again  to  admit  hope  or  joy 
as  an  inmate  to  his  desolate  heart;  and,  wrapt  in 
these  dark  phantasies,  with  his  brow  bent,  and  his 
eyes  downcast,  he  wandered  from  terrace  to  terrace 
through  the  garden,  until  he  reached  its  farthest 
boundary,  and  then  passed  out  into  the  park,  through 
which  he  strolled,  almost  unconscious  whither,  until 
he  came  to  the  great  deer-fence  of  the  utmost  glen, 
through  a  wicket  of  which,  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  he  entered  into  the  shadowy  woodland. 

Then  a  whole  flood  of  wild  and  whirling  thoughts 
rushed  over  his  brain  at  once.  He  had  strolled  with- 
out a  thought  into  the  very  scene  of  his  happy  rambles 
with  the  beloved,  the  faithless,  the  lost  Melanie. 
Carried  away  by  a  rush  of  inexplicable  feelings,  he 
walked  swiftly  onward  through  the  dim  wild-wood 
path  toward  the  Devil's  Drinking  Cup.  He  came  in 
sight  of  it— a  woman  sat  by  its  brink,  who  started  to 
her  feet  at  the  sound  of  his  approaching  footsteps. 

It  was  Melanie— alone— and  if  his  eyes  deceived 
him  not,  weeping  bitterly. 

She  gazed  at  him,  at  the  first,  with  an  earnest,  half- 
alarmed,  half-inquiring  glance,  as  if  she  did  not  re- 
cognize his  face,  and,  perhaps,  apprehended  rude- 
ness, if  not  danger,  from  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 

Gradually,  however,  she  seemed  in  part  to  recog- 
nize him.  The  look  of  inquiry  and  alarm  gave  place 
to  a  fixed,  glaring,  icy  stare  of  unmixed  dread  and 
horror;  and  when  he  had  now  come  to  within  six  or 
eight  paces  of  her,  still  without  speaking,  she  cried, 
in  a  wild,  low  voice, 

"  Great  God!  great  God !  has  he  come  up  from  the 
grave  to  reproach  me!  I  am  true,  Baoul;  true  to 
the  last,  my  beloved!" 

And  with  a  long,  shivering,  low  shriek,  she  stag- 
gered, and  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth  had  he  not 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

But  she  had  fainted  in  the  excess  of  superstitions 
awe,  and  perceived  not  that  it  was  no  phantom's 
hand,  but  a  most  stalwort  arm  of  human  mould  that 
clasped  her  to  the  heart  of  the  living  Baoul  de  St. 
Renan. 

ICondusiou  in  our  neat. 
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Upon  yon  hillock  in  thii  valley'i  midst, 

Where  the  low  crimson  sun  lies  sweetly  now 

On  corn-fields— clostered  trees— and  meadows  wide 

Scattered  with  rustic  homesteads,  once  there  stood 

A  blockhouse,  with  its  loop-holes,  pointed  roof, 

Wide  jutting  stories,  and  high  base  of  stone. 

A  hamlet  of  rough  log-bnilt  cabins  stood 

Beside  it ;  here  a  band  of  settlers  dwelt. 

One  of  the  number,  a  gray  stalwort  man, 

Still  lingers  on  the  crumbling  shores  of  Time. 

Old  age  has  made  him  garmloos,  and  oft 

I  *Te  listened  to  his  talk  of  other  days 

In  which  his  youth  bore  part.    His  eye  would  then 

Flash  lightning,  and  his  trembling  hand  would  cloich 

His  staff*,  as  if  it  were  a  rifle  grasped 

In  readiness  for  the  foe. 

"  One  summer's  day," 
Thus  he  commenced  beside  a  crackling  hearth 
Whilst  the  storm  roared  without,  <<  a  fresh  bright  noon, 
Us  men  were  wending  homeward  from  the  fields, 
Where  all  the  breezy  morning  we  had  toiled. 
I  paused  a  moment  on  a  grassy  knoll 
And  glanced  around.    Our  scythes  had  been  at  work, 
And  here  and  there  a  meadow  had  been  shorn 
And  looked  like  velvet  ,•  still  the  grain  stood  rich ; 
The  brilliant  sunshine  sparkled  on  the  curves 
Of  the  long  drooping  corn-leaves,  till  a  veil 
Of  light  seemed  quivering  o'er  the  furrowed  green. 
The  herds  were  grouped  within  the  pasture-fields, 
And  smokes  curled  lazily  from  the  cabin-roofs. 
'T  was  a  glad  scene,  and  as  I  looked  my  heart 
Swelled  up  to  Heaven  in  fervent  gratitude. 
Ha !  from  the  circling  woods  what  form  steals  ovt 
Strait  in  my  line  of  vision,  then  shrinks  back ! 
'  The  savage  !  haste,  men,  haste  !  away,  away ! 
The  bloody  lavage !'    'T  was  that  perilous  time 
When  our  young  country  stood  in  arms  for  right 
Ai^  freedom,  and,  within  the  forests,  each 
Worked  with  his  loaded  rifle  at  his  back. 
We  all  nnslung  our  weapons,  and  with  hearts 
Nerving  for  trial,  flew  toward  oar  homes. 
We  reached  them  as  wild  whoopings  filled  the  air, 
And  dusky  forms  came  bounding  from  the  woods. 
We  pressed  toward  the  blockhouse,  with  our  wives 
And  children  madly  shrieking  in  our  midst. 
But  ere  we  reached  it,  like  a  torrent  dashed 
Our  tawny  foes  amongst  us.    Oh  that  scene 
Of  dread  and  horror !    Knives  and  tomahawks 
Darted  and  flashed.    In  vain  we  poured  our  shots 
From  oar  long  rifles ;  breast  to  breast,  in  vain. 
And  eye  to  eye,  we  fought.    My  comrades  dropped 
Around  me,  and  their  scalps  were  wrenched  away 
As  they  lay  writhing.    From  our  midst  oar  wives 
Were  torn  and  brained  j  our  shrieking  infants  dashed 
Upon  the  bloody  earth,  until  our  steps 
Were  clogged  with  their  remains.    Still  on  we  pressed 
With  our  clubbed  rifles,  sweeping  blow  on  blow ; 
But,  one  by  one,  my  bleeding  comrades  fell. 
Until  my  brother  and  myself  alone 
Remained  of  all  our  band.    My  wife  had  dnng 
Close  to  my  side  throughout  the  horrid  strife, 
I,  warding  off"  each  blow,  and  struggling  on. 
And  now  we  three  were  near  the  blockhouse-door, 


Closed  by  a  secret  spring.    My  brother  first 

Its  saceor  reached ;  it  opened  at  his  touch. 

Just  then  an  Indian  darted  to  my  aide 

And  grasped  my  trembling  wife"— the  old  msn  psssed 

And  veiled  his  eyes,  whilst  shodderings  shook  hii  fnai 

As  the  wind  shakes  the  leaf.    **  I  saw  her,  yoaih, 

Sink  with  one  bitter  shriek  beneath  the  edge 

Of  his  red,  swooping  hatchet.    Tamed  to  stone 

I  stood  an  instant,  but  my  brother's  hand 

Dragged  me  within  the  blockhouse.    As  the  door 

Closed  to  the  q>ring,  and  quick  my  brother  ihrot 

The  heavy  bars  athwart,  for  I  was  sick 

With  horror,  piercmg  whoops  of  baffled  nge 

Echoed  without.    Recovering  from  my  deep, 

O'erwhelming  stupor,  as  I  heard  those  sounds 

My  veins  ran  liquid  flame;  with  iron  grssp 

I  clenched  my  rifle.    From  the  loops  we  poured 

Quick  shots  upon  the  foe,  who,  shrinking  back, 

To  the  low  cabin-roofs  applied  the  brand— 

Up  with  fierce  fury  flashed  the  greedy  flames. 

Just  then  my  brother  thrust  his  head  from  oat 

A  loop— quick  cracked  a  rifle,  and  he  fell 

Dead  on  the  planks.    With  yells  that  froze  my  bkwd. 

A  score  of  warriors  at  the  blockhouse-door 

Heaped  a  great  pile  of  boughs.    A  streak  of  fire 

Ran  like  a  serpent  through  it,  and  then  leaped 

Broad  up  the  sides.    7*hrough  every  loop-hole  poared 

Deep  smoke,  with  now  and  then  a  fiery  flash. 

The  air  grew  thick  and  hot,  until  I  seemed 

To  breathe  but  flame.    I  staggered  to  a  loop. 

Dancing  around  with  flourished  tomahawks 

I  saw  my  horrid  foes.    But  ha !  that  glimpse ! 

Again !  oh  can  it  be  my  wavering  sight ! 

No,  no,  forms  break  from  out  the  forest  depths, 

And  hurry  onward ;  gleaming  arms  I  see. 

Joy,  joy,  't  is  coming  succor !    Swift  they  come, 

SwiA  as  the  wind.    The  swarthy  warriors  gsze 

Like  startled  deer.    Crash,  crash,  now  pesi  the  Aon 

Amongst  them,  and  with  looks  of  fierce  despsir 

They  group  together,  aim  a  scattered  fire, 

Then  seek  to  break  with  tomahawk  and  knife 

Through  the  advancing  circle,  bat  in  vain, 

They  fall  beneath  the  stalwort  blows  of  men 

Who  long  had  suflered  under  savage  hate. 

Hunters  and  settlers  of  the  valley  roused 

At  length  to  vengeance.    With  a  rapid  hand 

The  blockhouse-door  I  opened  and  rushed  out, 

Wielding  my  rifle.    Youth,  this  arm  is  old 

And  withered  now,  but  every  blow  I  struck 

Then  made  the  blood-drops  spatter  to  my  brow, 

Until  I  bathed  in  crimson.    With  deep  joy 

I  felt  the  iron  sink  within  the  brain 

And  clatter  on  the  bone,  until  the  stock 

Snapped  from  the  barrel.   But  the  fight  soon  paaied, 

And  as  the  last  red  foe  beneath  my  arm 

Dropped  dead,  I  sunk  exhausted  at  the  feet 

Of  my  preservers.    A  wild,  murlry  gloom, 

Filled  with  fierce  eyes,  fell  round  me,  but  kind  Hesrei 

Lifted  at  length  the  blackness ;  on  my  soul 

lite  keen  glare  fell  no  more,  and  I  arose 

With  the  blue  sky  above  me,  and  the  earth 

IjBMghiag  around  in  all  its  glorious  beauty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Oh  do  not  look  ao  bright  and  blett, 

For  acill  there  comes  a  fear, 
When  houra  like  thhie  look  happiest, 

That  grief  is  then  most  near. 
There  lurica  a  dread  in  all  deUght, 

A  shadow  near  each  ray, 
That  warns  us  thus  to  fear  their  flight. 

When  most  we  wish  their  stay.    MooBb. 

Fab  down  upoa  the  Long  Islaad  shore,  where  the 
ocean  heaves  in  wave  afler  wave  from  the  **  outer 
deep,"  forming  coves  of  inimitable  beauty,  promoo* 
tories  wooded  to  tbe  brink,  and  broken  precipices 
•gainst  which  the  surf  lashes  oontinnally,  there 
stood,  some  thirty  years  ago,  an  old  mansion-honse, 
with  irregular  and  pointed  roofs,  low  stoops,  gable- 
windows,  in  short,  exhibiting  all  those  architectural 
eccentricities  which  our  modem  artists  strive  for  so 
earnestly  in  their  studies  of  the  picturesque.  The 
dwelling  stood  upon  the  bend  of  a  cove ;  a  forest  of 
oaks  spread  away  some  distance  behind  the  dwelling, 
and  feathered  a  point  of  land  that  formed  the  eastern 
circle  down  to  tbe  water's  edge. 

In  an  opposite  direction,  and  ctirving  in  a  green 
sweep  with  the  shore,  was  a  fine  apple-orchard,  and 
tliat  end  of  the  old  house  was  completely  embowered 
by  plum,  pear  and  peach  trees,  that  sheltered  minor 
thickets  of  lilac,  cereoga,  snow-ball  and  other  blos- 
soming shrubs.  In  their  season,  the  ground  nnder 
this  double  screen  of  foliage  was  crimson  with 
patches  of  the  dwarf  rose,  and  the  old-fashioned  win- 
dows were  half  covered  with  the  tall  graceful  trees 
of  that  snow-while  species  of  the  same  queenly 
flower,  which  is  only  to  be  foimd  in  very  ancient 
gardens,  and  seldom  even  there  at  the  present  time. 
In  front  of  the  old  house  was  a  flower-garden  of  con- 
siderable extent,  liAed  terrace  after  terrace  from  the 
water,  which  it  circled  like  a  crescent.  The  profu- 
sion of  blossoms  and  verdure  flung  a  sort  of  spring- 
like glory  around  the  old  building  until  the  autumn 
storms  came  up  from  the  ocean  and  swept  the  rich 
vesture  from  the  trees,  leaving  the  mansion-house 
bold,  unsheltered  and  desolate-looking  enoi]^h. 

The  cove  upon  whidi  this  old  house  stood  looked 
far  out  upon  the  ocean ;  no  other  house  was  in  sight, 
and  it  was  completely  sheltered  not  only  by  a  forest 
of  trees  but  by  the  banks  that,  high  and  broken, 
curved  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  narrowing  the 
inlet,  and  forming  altogether  a  sea  and  bnd  view 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 

The  mansion-house  was  an  irregular  and  ancient 
siTair  enough,  everyway  unlike  the  half  Grecian, 
half  Gothic,  or  wholly  Swiss  specimens  of  architec- 


ture with  which  Long  Island  is  now  scattered.  Still, 
there  was  a  substantial  appearance  of  comfort  and 
wealth  abom  it.  Though  wild  and  of  ancient  growth 
all  its  trees  were  in  good  order,  and  judiciously 
planted ;  well  kept  outhouses  were  sheltered  by  their 
Itaurious  foliage,  and  to  these  were  joined  all  those 
appliances  to  a  rich  man's  dwelling  necessary  to  dis- 
tingnish  the  old  mansion  as  the  country  residence  of 
some  wealthy  merchant,  who  could  afford  to  inhabit 
it  only  in  the  pleasantest  portion  of  the  year. 

It  was  the  pleasantest  portion  of  the  year — May, 
bright,  beamifnl  May,  with  her  world  of  blossoms 
and  her  dew-showers  in  the  night.  The  apple- 
orchard,  the  tall  old  pear-trees  and  the  plum  thickets 
were  one  sheet  of  rosy  or  snow-white  blossoms. 
The  old  oaks  rose  against  the  sky,  piled  upon  each 
other  branch  over  branch,  their  rich  foliage  yet 
blushing  with  a  dusky  red  as  it  unfolded  leaf  by  leaf 
to  the  air.  The  flower-garden  was  axure  and  golden 
with  violets,  tulips,  crocuses  and  amaranths,  "bk 
short,  the  old  building,  moss- covered  though  its  roof 
had  become,  and  old-fashioned  as  it  certainly  was  in 
all  its  angles,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of 
the  most  lovely  nooks  in  Fftradise,  and  the  delusion 
never  regretted. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  spring-time— the  air  fra- 
grance itself— the  birds  brimful  of  music,  soft  and 
sweet  as  if  they  had  fed  only  upon  the  apple-blos- 
soms that  hung  over  them  for  months.  Yet  there 
was  no  indication  that  the  old  house  was  inhabited. 
The  windows  were  all  closed,  the  doors  locked,  and 
the  greensward  with  the  high  box  borders,  covered 
with  a  shower  of  snowy  leaves  that  had  been  shaken 
from  the  fruit-trees.  Still,  upon  a  strip  of  earth  kept 
moist  by  the  shadows  from  a  gable,  was  one  or  two 
slender  footprints  slightly  impressed,  that  seemed  to 
have  been  very  recently  left.  Again  tbey  appeared 
upon  a  narrow-pointed  stoop  that  ran  beneath  the 
windows  of  a  small  room  in  an  angle  of  the  building, 
and  from  which  there  was  a  door  slightly  ajar,  with 
the  same  dewy  footprint  broken  on  the  threshold. 
Within  this  room  there  was  a  sound  as  of  some  one 
moving  softly,  yet  with  impatience,  to  and  fro— 
once  a  white  hand  cla>ped  itself  on  the  door,  and  a 
beautiful  face,  flushed  and  agitated,  glanced  through 
the  openrag  and  disappeared.  Then  followed  an  in- 
terval of  silence,  save  that  the  birds  were  making 
the  woods  ring  with  music,  and  an  old  honeysuckle 
that  climbed  over  the  stoop  shook  ag^in  with  the 
humming-birds  that  dashed  hither  and  thither  among 
its  crimson  bells. 

Again  the  door  was  pushed  open,  and  now  not 
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only  the  face  but  the  tall  and  beautifuUy  proportion- 
ed figure  of  a  young  girl  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
She  paused  a  moment,  hesitated,  as  if  afraid  to  brave 
the  open  air,  and  then  stepped  out  upon  the  stoop, 
and  bending  over  the  railing  looked  eagerly  toward 
the  grove  of  oaks,  through  which  a  carriage-road 
wound  up  to  the  broad  gravel-walk  that  led  from  the 
back  of  the  dwelling. 

Nothing  met  her  eye  but  the  Bod  green  of  the 
woods,  and  after  gazing  earnestly  forth  daring  a 
minute  or  two  she  turned,  with  an  air  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  slowly  passed  throtigh  the  door  again. 

The  room  which  she  entered  was  richly  furnished, 
but  the  upright  damask  chairs,  the  small  tables  of 
dark  mahogany,  and  two  or  three  cushions  that  filled 
the  window  recesses,  were  lightly  clouded  with  dost, 
such  as  accumulates  even  in  a  closed  room  when 
long  unoccupied.  There  was  also  a  grand  piano  in 
the  apartment,  with  other  musical  instruments,  all 
richly  inlaid,  but  with  their  polish  dimmed  from  a 
like  cause. 

The  lady  seemed  perfectly  careless  of  all  this  dis- 
array ;  she  flung  herself  on  a  high-backed  damask 
sofa,  and  one  instant  buried  her  flushed  features  in 
the  pillows— the  next,  she  would  lift  her  head,  hold 
her  breath  and  listen  if  among  the  gush  of  bird-songs 
and  the  hum  of  insects  she  could  hear  the  one  sound 
that  her  heart  was  panting  for.  Then  she  would 
start  up,  and  taking  a  tiny  watch  from  her  bosom 
snatch  an  impatient  glance  at  the  hands  and  thrust  it 
back  to  its  tremulous  resting-place  again.  Alas  for 
thee,  Florence  Hurst !  All  this  emotion,  this  tremor 
of  soul  and  body,  this  quick  leaping  of  the  blood  in 
thy  young  heart  and  thrilling  of  thy  delicate  nerves, 
in  answer  to  a  thought,  what  does  it  all  betoken  ? 
Love,  love  such  as  few  women  ever  experienced, 
such  aa  no  woman  ever  felt  without  keen  misery, 
and  happiness  oh  how  supreme!  Happiness  that 
crowds  a  heaven  of  love  into  one  exquisite  moment, 
whose  memory  never  departs,  but  like  the  perfume 
that  hangs  around  a  broken  rose,  lingers  with  exist- 
ence forever  and  ever. 

Florence  loved  passionately,  wildly.  Else  why 
was  she  there  in  the  solitude  of  that  lone  dwelling  ? 
Her  father's  household  was  in  the  city— no  human 
being  was  in  the  old  mansion  to  greet  her  coming, 
and  yet  Florence  was  there — alone  and  waiting! 

It  was  beyond  the  time !  You  could  see  that  by 
the  hot  flush  upon  her  cheek,  by  the  sparkle  of  her 
eyes — those  eyes  so  full  of  pride,  passion  and  tender- 
ness, over  which  the  quick  tears  came  flashing  as 
she  wove  her  fingers  together,  while  broken  mur- 
murs dropped  from  her  lips. 

"  Does  he  trifle  with  me— has  he  dared — " 

How  suddenly  her  attitude  of  haughty  grief  was 
changed!  what  a  burst  of  tender  joy  broke  over 
those  lovely  features!  How  eagerly  she  dashed 
aside  the  proud  tears  and  sat  down  quivering  like  a 
leaf,  and  yet  striving— oh  how  beautiful  was  the 
strife !— to  appear  less  impatient  than  she  was. 

Yes,  it  was  a  footstep  light  and  rapid,  coming 
along  the  gravel- walk.  It  was  on  the  stoop— in  the 
room— and  before  her  stood  a  young  man,  elegant, 


nay  almost  superb  in  his  type  of  manliness,  tad  » 
dowed  with  that  indescribable  air  of  (ashionvbid 
is  more  pleasing  than  beauty,  and  yet  as  difficiLi  u 
describe  as  the  perfume  of  a  flower  or  the  miatf  d^ 
s<^t  of  dews  in  the  night. 

The  young  girl  up  to  this  moment  hsdbeen  ii  i 
tumult  of  expectation,  but  now  the  color  faded  {roe 
her  cheek,  and  the  breath  as  it  rose  trembiing  fros 
her  bosom  seemed  to  oppress  her.  It  was  but  for  i 
moment.  Scarcely  had  his  band  closed  npoo  bn 
when  her  heart  was  free  from  the  shadov  tbit  bd 
fallen  upon  it,  and  a  sweet  joy  possessed  her  wfaoily. 
She  allowed  his  arm  to  circle  her  waist  uoiesined 
and  when  he  laid  a  hand  careaaingly  on  one  cbetk 
and  drew  the  other  to  his  bosom,  that  cheek  n 
glowing  like  a  rose  in  the  sunsbine. 

For  some  moments  they  sat  together  in  prafooBl 
silence,  she  trembling  with  excess  of  happiseaijk 
gazing  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  sidelong  and  m^ 
expression  of  the  eye,  that  had  something  cakdaiia^ 
and  subtle  in  it,  but  which  changed  eatireljr  vks 
she  drew  back  her  head  and  lifted  the  soowy  \A 
that  had  closed  softly  over  her  eyes  the  momeot  ik 
felt  the  beating  of  his  heart 

"And  so  you  have  corneal  last?"  she  said  nrj 
softly,  and  drawing  back  with  a  blush,  as  if  the  foad 
attitude  she  had  fallen  into  were  something  to  wbid 
she  had  hitherto  been  unused.  **  Are  you  slooe?  i 
thought—" 

*'  I  know,  sweet  one,  I  know  that  you  vill  budiy 
forgive  me,''  said  the  young  man,  and  fatf  roioe  vk 
of  that  low,  rich  tone  that  possesses  more  tlan  lis 
power  of  eloquence.  "  But  I  could  not  penutde  ik 
clergyman  to  come  down  hither  in  my  company. 
Your  father's  power  terrifies  him  V* 

"  And  he  would  not  come  ?  He  refusesto  mile  « 
then — and  we  are  here — alone  and  thus !"  cried  Flo- 
rence Horst,  withdrawing  herself  from  his  aim. 

"  Not  so,  sweet  one,  your  delicacy  need  not  be 
startled  thus.  He  is  coming  with  a  friend,  and  wiL 
stop  at  the  village  till  I  send  over  to  say  tJut  all  i> 
quiet  here.  He  is  terribly  afraid  that  the  oMgentl6 
man  may  suspect  something  and  follow  ns. 

"  Alas,  my  proud  old  father !"  cried  FloraBce,(oi 
a  moment  giving  way  to  the  thoitghla  of  regreifnl 
tenderness  that  would  find  entrance  to  her  beait  amid 
all  its  tumultuous  feelings. 

**  And  do  you  regret  that  you  have  risked  hisdisr 
pleasure,  which,  loving  you  as  he  does,  must  be  obIt 
momentary,  for  one  who  adores  you,  Florence?"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  in  a  tone  of  tender  reproect 
that  thrilled  over  her  heart-strings  like  music 

"No,  no,  I  do  not  regret,  I  never  can!  bol  ob 
how  much  of  heaven  would  be  in  this  hour  ifbe  btf 
approved  of  what  we  are  about  to  do!" 

"  But  he  will  approve  in  time,  beloved,  belien 
me  he  will,"  said  the  young  man,  clasping  both  ha 
hands  in  his  and  kissing  them. 

"  Yes,  yes,  when  he  knows  you  bctteri^cried  Fl^ 
rence,  making  an  eflbrt  to  cast  ofl*  the  shadow  ihii 
lay  upon  her  heart,  "  when  he  knows  sU  your  goal- 
ness,  all  the  noble  qualities  that  have  won  the  beait 
of  your  Florence." 
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As  Jameson  bent  his  lips  to  the  young  girl's  fore* 
head  they  were  curled  by  a  faint  sneering  smile. 
That  smile  was  blended  with  the  kiro  he  imprinted 
there.    It  left  no  sting — the  poison  touched  no  one 
of  the  delicate  nerves  that  awoke  and  thrilled  to  the 
fanning  of  his  breath,  and  yet  it  would  have  been 
perceptible  to  an  observer  as  the  glitter  of  a  rattle- 
snake. 
"  I  am  sure  you  love  me,  Florence." 
"  Love  you  !*'  her  breath  swelled  and  fluttered  as 
the  words  left  her  lips.  «*  Love !  I  fear— I  know  that 
all  this  is  idolatry !" 
"  Else  why  are  you  here." 
"  Truly,  most  truly !" 

"  Risking  all  things,  even  reputation,  for  me,  and 
I  so  unworthy.'' 

'*  Reputation!"  cried  Florence,  her  pride  suddenly 
stung  with  the  venom  that  lay  within  those  honied 
words.  **  Not  reputation,  Jameson ;  I  do  not  risk 
that ;  I  could  not— it  would  be  death !" 

"  And  yet  you  are  here,  alone  with  me,  beloved, 
in  this  old  house.^' 

"  But  I  am  here  to  become  your  wife— only  to  be- 
come your  wife.  I  risk  my  father's  displeasure^I 
know  that — I  am  disobedient,  wicked,  cruel  to  him, 
but  his  good  name — ^my  own  good  name — ^no,  no, 
nothiDg  that  I  have  done  should  endanger  that." 

The  proud  girl  was  much  agitated,  and  the  dove- 
like fondness  that  had  brooded  in  her  eyes  a  moment 
before  began  to  kindle  up  to  an  expression  that  the 
lover  became  earnest  to  change. 

"  YoQ  lake  me  up  too  seriously,"  he  said,  attempt- 
ing to  draw  her  toward  him,  but  she  resisted  proudly. 
*'  I  only  spoke  of  possible  not  probable  risk,  and  that 
because  the  clergyman  would  be  persuaded  to  come 
down  here  only  on  a  promise  that  the  marriage 
should  be  kept  a  secret  till  some  means  could  be 
found  of  reconciling  the  old  gentleman,  or  at  any 
rate  for  a  week  or  two." 

"And  you  gave  the  promise,"  said  Florence, 
while  her  beautiful  features  settled  into  a  grieved 
and  dissatisfied  expression.  "You  gave  this  pro- 
mise?" 

"  Why,  Florence,  what  ails  you?  I  had  no  choice. 
You  had  already  left  home,  and  he  would  listen  to 
no  other  terms." 

**  A  week  or  two— our  marriage  kept  secret  so 
long,"  said  Florence  in  a  tone  of  dissatisfaction. 
*'  You  did  well  to  say  1  was  risking  much  for  yon. 
My  life  had  been  little— but  this—" 

"  And  is  this  too  much  ?  Do  you  begin  to  regret, 
Florence  ?" 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  gentle,  more  re- 
plete with  tenderness,  ardent  but  full  of  reproach, 
than  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered. 
Florence  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  tears  came  into  them, 
and  then  she  smiled  brightly  once  more. 

"  Oh !  let  us  have  done  with  this;  I  am  nervous, 
agitated,  unreasonable  I  suppose;  of  course  you 
have  done  right,"  she  said,  "  but  at  first  the  thoughts 
of  this  concealment  terrified  me." 

•<  Hark !  I  hear  wheels.  It  must  be  the  clergyman 
and  Byrne,"  said  Jameson,  listening. 


"  And  is  a  stranger  coming,"  inquired  Florence, 
"any  one  but  the  clergyman?  I  was  not  prepared 
for  that!" 

"  But  we  must  have' a  witness.  He  is  my  friend, 
and  one  that  can'be  trustiad.  You  need  have  no  fear 
of  Byrne." 

"  They  are  here !"  said  Florence,  who  had  been 
listening  with  checked  breath,  while  her  face  waxed 
very  pale.  "  It  is  the  step  of  two  persons  on  the 
gravel.  Let  me  go— let  me  go  for  an  instant,  this  is 
no  dress  for  a  bride,"  and  she  glanced  hurriedly  at 
her  black  silk  dress,  relieved  only  by  a  frill  of  laoe 
and  a  knot  or  two  of  rose-colored  ribbon. 

"  What  matters  it,  beautiful  as  you  always  are." 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot  be  married  in  black— I  will  not 
be  married  in  black,"  she  cried  hurriedly,  and  with 
a  forced  efiTort  to  be  gay;  "wait  ten  minutes,  I  will 
but  step  to  the  chamber  above  and  be  with  you  again 
direcUy." 

Florence  disappeared  through  a  door  leading  into 
the  main  portion  of  the  building,  while  Jameson 
arose  and  went  out  to  meet  the  two  men,  who  were 
now  close  by  the  stoop,  and  looking  about  as  if  un- 
decided what  door  to  try  at  for  admission. 

"  Let  us  take  a  stroll  in  the  garden,"  he  said,  de- 
scending the  steps,  "  the  lady  is  not  quite  ready  yet; 
how  beautiful  the  morning  is,"  and  passing  his  arm 
through  that  of  a  man  who  seemed  some  years  older 
than  himself,  and  who  had  accompanied  the  clergy- 
man, he  turned  an  angle  of  the  building.  The  cler- 
gyman followed  them  a  pace  or  two,  then  returning 
sat  down  upon  the  steps  that  led  to  the  stoop  and  took 
off*  his  hat. 

*  This  is  a  singular  aflfair,"  he  muttered,  putting 
back  the  locks  from  his  forehead  and  bending  his 
elbows  upon  his  knees,  with  the  deep  sigh  of  a  man 
who  finds  the  air  deliciously  refreshing,  "I  have 
half  a  mind  to  pluck  a  handful  of  flowers,  step  into 
my  chaise  and  go  back  to  the  city  again;  but  for  the 
sweet  young  lady  I  would.  There  is  something 
about  the  young  man  that  troubles  me — what  if  my 
good-nature  has  been  imposed  upon — what  if  old  Mr. 
Hurst  has  deeper  reasons  than  his  pride— that  I 
would  not  bend  to  a  minute — and  he  gives  no  other 
reason  if  they  tell  me  truly.  This  young  man  is  his 
book-keeper,  and  so  his  love  is  presumptuous. 
Probably  old  Hurst  has  imported  a  cargo  of  aristo- 
cratic arrogance  from  Europe,  and  the  young  people 
tell  the  trmh.  If  so,  why  I  will  even  marry  them, 
and  let  the  stately  gentleman  make  the  best  of  it. 
Still,  I  half  wish  the  thing  had  not  fallen  upon  me." 

Meantime  the  bridegroom  and  his  friend  walked 
slowly  toward  the  water. 

"  And  so  you  have  snared  the  bird  at  last,"  said 
Byrne. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  could  manage  to  get  her  down 
here.    When  did  she  come  ?" 

"  Yesterday,"  said  Jameson. 

"Alone?" 

"Quite  alone;  her  father  thinks  her  visiting  a 
friend." 

"  But  you  left  the  city  yesterday." 

"Yes." 
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"And  not  with  her?" 
"  She  cftme  down  alone— bo  did  L'' 
"  Bat  directly  aOer— ha!" 

Jameson  smiled,  that  same  crafty  smile  that  had 
onrled  his  lips  even  when  they  rested  upon  the  fore- 
head of  Florence  Hurst. 

"  And  did  she  sanction  this.  By  heavens !  I  would 
not  have  believed  it— so  proud,  so  ^en8itive  !*' 

"  No,  no,  Byrne,  to  do  Florence  justice,  she  sup- 
poses that  I  came  down  this  morning;  but  the  old 
house  is  large,  and  it  was  easy  enough  for  me  to  find 
a  nook  to  sleep  in,  without  her  knowledge." 
"  But  what  object  have  you  in  this  T" 

"  Why,  as  to  my  object,  it  is  scarcely  settled  yet ; 
but  it  struck  me  that  by  this  movement  I  might  ob- 
tain a  hold  upon  her  father's  family  pride,  should  his 
affection  for  Florence  fail.  The  haughty  old  don 
would  hardly  like  it  to  be  known  in  the  city  that  his 
lovely  daughter — his  only  child— had  spent  the  night 
alone,  in  an  old  country-house,  with  her  father's 
book-keeper." 

"  But  how  would  he  know  this ;  surely  you  would 
not  become  the  informant?" 

"  Why,  no !"  replied  Jameson,  witha  smile ;  "  but 
I  took  a  little  pains  to  inquire  about  the  localities  of 
this  old  nest  up  at  the  village.  The  good  people  had 
seen  Miae  Hurst  leave  the  stage  an  hour  before  and 
walk  over  this  way.  It  (teems  very  natural  that  he 
may  hear  it  from  that  quarter." 

Byrne  looked  at  his  companion  a  moment  almost 
sternly,  then  dropping  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  ^e 
began  to  dash  aside  the  rich  blossoms  from  a  tuA  of 
pansies'with  his  cane. 

"You  do  not  approve  of  this?"  said  Jameson, 
studying  his  companion's  countenance. 

"  No." 

"Why,  it  can  do  no  harm.  What  would  the  girl 
be  to  me  without  her  expectations.  I  tell  you  her 
father  will  pay  any  sum  rather  than  allow  a  shadow 
of  disgrace  to  fall  upon  her.  I  will  marry  her  at  alt 
hazards ;  but  it  must  be  kept  secret,  and  in  a  little 
time  some  hint  of  this  romantic  excursion  will  be 
certain  to  reach  head-quarters;  and  I  shall  have  the 
old  man  as  eager  for  the  marriage  as  any  of  us,  and 
ready  to  come  down  handsomely,  too.  I  tell  you  it 
makes  every  thing  doubly  sure." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  other,  in  a  dissatisfied 
manner. 

"  Well,  like  it  or  not,  I  can  see  no  other  way  by 
which  you  will  be  certain  of  the  three  thousand 
dollars  that  you  won  of  me,"  replied  Jameson,  coolly. 

Byrne  dashed  his  cane  across  the  pansies,  sending 
the  broken  blossoms  in  a  shower  over  the  gravel- 
walks. 

"  Well,  manage  as  you  like,  the  afiair  is  nothing 
to  me,  but  it  smacks  strongly  of  the  scoundrel,  Her- 
bert, I  can  tell  you  that." 

"  Pah !  this  little  plot  of  mine  will  probably  amount 
to  nothing.  The  old  gentleman  may  give  in  at  once 
to  the  tears  and  caresses  of  my  sweet  bride  up 
yonder.  Faith,  I  doubt  if  any  man  could  resist 
her." 

"More  than  probable— more  than  probable  !*'  re- 


joined the  other;  "  but  I  should  not  like  to  be  wfthsfi 
the  sight  of  that  girl's  eye  if  she  ever  txidm  cni  the 
game  you  have  been  playing." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  very  likely  to  strike  fire,"  re- 
plied Jameson,  carelessly;  "but  she  loves  me,  aad 
there  is  no  slave  like  a  woman  that  lovea.  Toa  wiSl 
see  that  before  the  year  is  over,  every  »perk  tfatf 
flashes  from  her  eyes  I  shall  force  back  apoo  her 
heart  till  it  burns  in,  I  can  tell  you.  But  there  she  is, 
all  in  bridal  white,  and  fluttering  like  a  bird  aroad 
the  old  stoop.  Come,  we  must  not  keep  her  waiiieg !"" 

Meantime,  Florence  Hurst  had  entered  a  link 
chamber,  where,  nineteen  years  before,  ^e  tan. 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  light  of  heaven.  It  was  ai 
one  end  of  the  house,  and  across  the  window  fell  the 
massive  boughs  of  an  old  apple-tree,  heaped  w^ 
masses  of  the  richest  foliage,  and  rosy  with  faalf-«pai 
blossoms.  A  curtain  of  delicate  lace  fluttered  before 
the  open  sash,  bathed  in  fragrance,  and  throogk 
which  the  rough  brown  of  the  limbs,  tbe  delictte 
green  in  which  the  rosy  buds  seemed  matted,  gkamed 
as  throtigh  a  wreath  of  mist. 

The  night  before  Florence  had  left  a  robe  of  pure 
white  muslin  near  the  window,  exquisitely  fiae,  but 
very  simple,  which  was  to  be  her  wedding-dress,  b 
was  strange,  but  a  sort  of  faintnesa  crept  ova*  her 
heart  as  she  saw  the  dress;  and  she  sat  down  power 
less,  with  both  hands  falling  in  her  lap,  gaxing  opos 
it.  For  the  moment  her  intellect  was  clear,  her  bean 
yielded  up  to  its  new  intuition.  Her  guardian  spirit 
was  busy  with  her  passionate  but  noble  nature.  She 
felt,  for  the  flrst  time,  in  all  its  force,  how  wrong  die 
was  acting,  how  indelicate  was  her  sitnalioa.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  virere  that  moment  cast  adrift  from 
her  father's  love — from  her  own  lofty  8elf-a]^precia- 
tion.  The  heart  that  had  swelled  and  throbbed  so 
warmly  a  moment  before,  now  lay  heavy  in  her 
bosom,  shrinking  from  tbe  destiny  prepared  for  it 
Just  then  the  sound  of  a  voice  penetrated  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  fruit  tree,  and  she  started  op  oooe 
more  full  of  conflicting  emotions.  It  was  Jameson's 
voice  that  reached  her  as  he  passed  with  his  friead 
beneath  the  fruit  trees.  She  heard  no  syllable  of 
what  he  was  saying,  but  the  very  tone,  as  it  came 
soAened  and  low  through  the  perfume  and sweetnes 
that  floated  around  her,  was  enough  to  fling  her  sod 
into  fresh  tumult.  How  she  trembled;  how  warm 
and  red  came  the  passion-fire  of  that  delicate  cheek, 
as  she  flung  the  black  garment  from  off  her  superb 
form,  and  hurried  on  the  bridal  array.  It  was  very 
chaste,  and  utterly  without  pretension,  that  wedding- 
dress,  knots  of  snowy  ribbon  fastened  it  at  the 
shoulders  and  bosom,  and  the  exquisite  whileoesi 
was  unbroken  save  by  the  glow  that  wanned  her 
neck  and  bosom  almost  to  a  blush,  and  the  purplish 
gloss  upon  her  tresses,  that  fell  in  raven  masm 
down  to  her  shoulders. 

She  took  a  glance  in  the  old  mirror,  encompassed 
by  its  frame-work  of  ebony,  carved  and  elaborated 
at  the  top  and  bottom  into  a  dark  net-work  of  fine 
filagree;  she  saw  herself— a  bride.  Again  the  wisf 
of  her  guardian  angel  beat  against  her  heart  Tbe 
unbroken  whiteness  of  her  array  seemed  to  fdid  her 
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like  a  shroud,  and  like  that  thing  which  a  shroud 
elings  to,  became  the  pallor  which  settled  on  her 
Ibatares ;  for  behind  her  own  figure,  and  moving,  as 
it  were,  in  the  back-ground  of  the  mirror,  she  saw 
the  image  of  her  loTer  and  his  friend,  taikiogearnestly 
together.  The  friend  stood  with  his  back  toward  her, 
Init  his  face  she  saw  distinctly,  and  that  smite  was 
on  his  lips,  cold,  craAy,  almost  contemptuous.  Was 
it  Jameson,  or  only  something  mocking  her  from  the 
mirror?  She  went  to  the  window,  drew  aside  the 
filmy  lace,  and  looked  forth.  Truly  it  was  her  lover ; 
through  an  interstice  of  the  apple  boughs  she  saw 
him  distinctly,  and  he  saw  her — ^that  softile,  surely 
the  gloomy  old  mirror  had  reflected  awry.  How 
brilliant,  how  full  of  love  was  the  whole  expression 
of  his  face.  Again  her  heart  lighted  up.  She  took  a 
cluster  of  blossoms  from  the  apple-tree  bough,  and 
waving  Ihem  lightly  toward  him,  drew  back.  She 
left  the  room,  fastening  the  damp  and  fragrant  buds 
in  her  hair  as  she  went  along,  for  somehow  she 
shrunk  from  looking  into  the  old  mirror  again. 

Mow  the  guardian  angel  gave  way  to  the  passion 
spirit.  Florence  entered  the  little  boudoir,  tremb- 
blii3g  with  excitement,  and  warm  with  blushes.  The 
room  was  solitary,  and  she  stepped  out  upon  the 
stoop — for  her  life  she  could  not  have  composed  her- 
self to  sit  down  and  wait  a  single'  instant.  The 
<dergyman  was  there  sitting  upon  the  steps,  thoughtful , 
and  evidently  yielding  to  the  doubts  that  had  arisen 
in  his  kind  but  just  nature  too  late.  He  arose  a^ 
Florence  came  upon  the  stoop,  and  slowly  mountf.i 
the  steps,  took  her  hand  and  led  her  back  into  the  room. 

**  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said  very  gravely,  "I 
would  hear  from  your  own  lips  what  the  impediments 
to  this  marriage  really  are.  I  scarce  know  how  to 
account  for  it.  Nothing  has  happened  to  change  the 
aspect  of  affairs  here ;  but  within  the  last  hour  I  have 
been  troubled  with  doubts  and  misgivings.  Has  all 
been  done  that  can  be  to  obtain  your  father's 
consent?*' 

"  I  believe— I  know  that  there  has,"  replied  Flo- 
rence, instantly  saddened  by  the  gravity  of  the 
clergyman. 

"  And  his  objections  arose  purely  from  pride —aris- 
tocratic pride?" 

*'  I  never  heard  any  other  reason  given  for  with- 
holding his  consent,"  replied  Florence.  '*  To  me  he 
never  gave  a  reason.  His  commands  were  peremp- 
tory." 

^*  And  you  have  known  this  young  man  long?" 

**  I  was  but  fifteen  when  he  first  came  into  my 
father's  employ." 

'*  And  you  love  him  with  your  whole  heart?" 

Florence  lifted  her  eyes,  and  through  the  long 
black  lashes  flashed  a  reply  so  eloquent,  so  beautiful, 
that  it  made  even  the  quiet  clergyman  draw  a  deep 
breath. 

"  Knough—I  will  marry  them !"  he  said  inly.  "  I 
only  wish  the  young  man  may  prove  worthy  of  all 
this—" 

His  soliloquy  was  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of 
Jameson  and  his  friend. 

They  were  married— Florence  Hurst,  the  only 
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daughter  and  heiress  of  the  richest  merchant  in  New 
York,  to  Jameson,  the  protegee  and  book-keeper  of 
her  proud  father. 

They  were  married,  and  they  were  left  alone  in 
that  picturesque  old  country-house.  And  now, 
strange  to  say,  Florence  grew  very  sad;  and  as 
Jameson  sat  by  her,  with  one  hand  in  his,  and  circling 
her  waist  with  his  arm,  she  began  to  weep  bitterly. 

Florence,  Florence — how  is  this !  why  do  you  weep, 
beloved?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  bride,  gently;  "but 
since  the  good  clergyman  has  left  us,  my  heart  is 
heavy,  and  I  feel  alone." 

"  Do  you  not  love  me,  Florence?  Have  you  lost 
confidence  in  me?" 

Florence  lifted  her  eyes,  sihining  with  aflection, 
and  placed  her  hand  in  his. 

"But  this  secrecy  troubles  me.  Let  us  tell  my 
father  at  once,"  she  said,  earnestly. 

"But  I  have  promised,  shall  I  break  a  pledge,  and 
that  to  the  man  of  God  who  has  just  given  you  to  me 
forever  and  ever.  Florence?" 

"Surely  his  consent  may  be  obtained.  He  said 
nothing  of  concealment  to  roe." 

"  And  did  you  talk  with  him  ?"  questioned  Jameson, 
maintaining  the  same  tone  in  which  his  other  ques- 
tions had  been  put,  but  with  a  certain  sharpness  in  it. 

"  A  little.  He  questioned  me  of  the  motives  which 
induced  my  father  to  oppose  our  marriage." 

"And  that  was  all?" 

"  Yes ;  you  came  in  just  then,  and  the  reat  seems 
like  a  dream." 

"A  blessed,  sweet  dream,  Florence,  for  it  made 
you  my  wife,"  said  Jameson. 

Still  Florence  wept.  "  And  now,"  she  said,  lifting 
her  eyes  timidly  to  his,  "  let  us  return  to  the  city; 
while  this  secrecy  lasts  I  must  see  you  only  in  the 
presence  of  my  father." 

"Florence,  is  this  distrust— is  it  dislike?"  cried 
Jameson,  startled  out  of  his  usual  self-command. 

"  Neither,"  said  Florence,  "  you  know  that.  You 
are  certain  of  it  as  I  am  myself.  But  I  am  your  wife 
now,  Herbert,  and  have  both  your  honor  and  my  ovra 
to  care  for.  My  father  has  no  power  to  separate  us 
now,  so  that  fear  which  seemed  to  haunt  you  ever 
is  at  rest.  But  it  is  due  to  myself,  to  him,  and  to 
you,  that  when  you  claim  me  as  your  wife,  he  should 
know  that  I  am  such,  though  he  may  not  approve." 

Florence  said  all  this  very  sweetly,  but  with  a 
degree  of  gentle  firmness  that  seemed  the  more  un- 
assailable that  it  was  sweet  and  gentle.  Before  he 
could  speak  she  withdrew  herself  from  his  arm,  and 
glided  from  the  room.  When  quite  alone,  Jameson 
fell  into  an  unpleasant  reverie,  from  which  her  return 
in  the  black  silk  dress,  with  a  bonnet  and  shawl  on, 
aroused  him. 

"Come,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush,  "let 
us  walk  through  the  oak  woods,  and  across  the 
meadows,  we  shall  reach  the  village  almost  as  soon 
as  the  good  clergyman  and  your  friend.  The  reve- 
rend gentleman  will  take  care  of  me,  I  feel  quite  sure, 
and  you  can  manage  for  yourself.  Here  we  must 
not  remain  another  moment." 
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*<Fl0reno«!" 

**  May,  uay— whoever  heard  of  alady  beingthwarted 
on  her  weddiog-morniiig!"  cried  Florence— and  she 
went  out  upon  the  stoop.  Jameson  followed,  and 
seemed  to  be  expostulating ;  but  she  took  his  ann  and 
walked  on,  evidently  unconvinced  by  all  that  he  was 
laying,  till  they  disappeared  in  the  oak  woods. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Thy  vow»  are  all  broken, 

And  light  it  thy  fame ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spokeo, 

And  thare  in  the  Bhame. 
They  will  name  ihee  before  me, 

A  knell  lo  mine  ear  ,* 
A  shudder  cornea  o'er  me— 

Why  wert  thou  lo  dear  T    BiaoN. 

Florence  was  in  her  father's  house  near  the  Bat- 
tery, and  looking  forth  into  a  large,  old-fashioned 
garden,  which  was  just  growing  dusky  with  ap- 
proaching twilight;  near  her,  in  a  large  crunson 
chair,  sat  a  man  of  fiAy  perhaps,  tall  and  slender, 
with  handsome  but  stem  features,  rendered  more 
imposing  by  thick  hair,  almost  entirely  gray,  and  a 
style  of  dress  unusually,  rich,  and  partaking  of 
fashions  that  bad  prevailed  twenty  years  earlier. 

Florence  was  pensive,  and  an  air  of  painful  de- 
pression hung  about  her.  The  presence  of  her  father, 
who  sat  gaaing  upon  her  in  silence,  affected  her 
much;  the  secret  that  lay  upon  her  heart  seemed  to 
grow  palpable  to  his  sight,  and  though  she  appeared 
only  still  and  pensive,  the  poor  girl  trembled  from 
head  to  foot. 

**Florance!"  said  Mr.  Hurst  after  the  lapse  of 
half  an  hour,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  waiting 
for  the  twilight  to  deepen  around  them—"  Florence, 
you  are  sad,  child.  You  look  unhappy.  Do  your 
father's  wishes  press  so  heavily  upon  your  spirits— 
do  you  look  upon  him  as  harsh,  unreasonable,  be* 
cause  he  will  not  allow  his  only  child  to  throw' away 
her  friendship,  her  society  upon  the  imworthy  ? 

Florence  did  not  answer,  her  heart  was  too  full. 
There  was  something  tender  and  affectionate  in  her 
father's  voice  that  made  the  tears  start,  and  drowsed 
the  words  that  she  would  have  spoken.  Seldom  had 
he  addressed  her  in  that  tone  before.  How  unlike 
was  he  to  the  reserved,  stern  father  whose  arbitrary 
command  to  part  with  her  lover  she  had  secretly  dis- 
obeyed. 

"  Speak,  Florenee,  your  depression  grieves  me," 
continued  Mr.  Hurst,  as  he  heard  the  sobs  she  was 
trying  in  vain  to  suppress. 

"  Oh,  father--lather !  why  will  you  call  hkn  un- 
worthy because  he  lacks  family  slandingand  weahh? 
I  cannot — oh  I  never  can  think  with  you  in  this !" 

"  And  who  said  that  I  did  deem  him  imworthy  for 
these  reasons?  Who  said  that  I  objected  to  Herbert 
Jameson  as  a  companion  for  my  daughter  because 
of  his  humble  origin  or  his  penniless  condition? 
Who  told  you  this,  Floranee  Hurst?" 

"  H»y  he  tdd  me— did  you  not  say  ail  this  to  him, 
idl  this  and  more?  Did  you  not  drive  him  from  your 
presence  and  employ  vrith  bitter  soom,  when  two 
weeks  ago  he  asked  for  your  daeghter^  hand?" 


"A  ask  for  my  dnighter'a  handl  hs,  Ike  iignte' 
the— Florence,  did  you  believe  that  ha  reslly  fo. 
sessed  the  base  assuranoe  to  requsat  yovr  hd^ 
me?" 

"Father!  lather!  what  deeathkmaait  Didjta 
not  tell  me  on  that  very  evening  nevsr  to  MefaiB 
again—HMver  to  reoogniae  him  in  the  street,  or  cm 
think  of  him!  Did  yon  not  cMt  him  Conk fronynv 
home  and  employ  because  he  told  yon  of  hii  kn 
for  me  and  of  mine  for  him  ?'* 

"  Of  your  love  for  him,  Fkxcooe  Hant !" 

Tliere  was  something  terrible  in  the  voiee  of  in- 
gied  astonishment  and  dismay  with  whichil»a- 
damation  was  made. 

"  Father !"  cried  the  poor  girl,  half  rising  frtmi  her 
seat,  and  falling  back  again  pale  and  tiembiiig, 
"  father,  vdiy  this  astonishment  ?  You  knew  tk  1 
loved  him!" 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  did?" 

"  lb  told  me,  he,  Herbert  Jameson.  Itvstfortbs 
you  made  him  an  outcast." 

"  It  is  false,  Florence,  I  never  dresmed  of  th» 
degradation  1"  said  Mr.  Hurst,  in  a  voice  tkt  Nooed 
like  sound  breaking  up  throqgh  ooid  nnible. 

"  Then  why  that  command  to  myself—why  wl 
never  to  aee  or  hear  from  him  again?"  eried Flo- 
rence, ahnoat  gasping  for  breath. 

"  Because  he  is  a  dishonest  man,  a  swindkr-lK- 
cause  I  sdemnly  believe  that  he  hss  beenrobbiig 
die  during  the  last  three  years,  and  sqoudenof  he 
.olen  qpoii  at  the  gambling-table!" 

"  Falbsi^-«Uher-father !" 

The  sharp  anguish  in  which  these  words  broke 
forth  brought  the  distreised  merchsat  to  hii  fed. 
Florence,  too,  stood  upright,  and  even  throogb  the 
dusk  you  might  have  seen  the  wild  glitter  of  her 
eyes,  die  fieree  heave  of  her  bosom. 

"  You  believe,  father,  yon  only  believe!  tlunld 
such  things  be  said  without  proof— proof  bnad  aid 
clear  as  the  open  sunshine  when  it  pom  down 
brightest  from  heaven.  I  say  to  yon,  my  UAe^ 
Herbert  Jameson  is  an  honest,  honorable  inao!" 

"  It  is  weU,  Florence— it  is  well !"  said  Mr.  Ha*, 
with  stem  and  bitter  emphasis.  "  Yon  have  doobed 
my  justice,  you  distrust  that  which  I  hsre  ni^- 
You  are  foolishly  blind  eao^  to  think  that  ihii  nu 
can  love,  does  love  you." 

"  I  know  that  he  does !"  said  Florence  with  1  Nit 

of  wild  exultation.    "  I  know  that  he  loves  me." 

"  And  would  you,  if  1  were  to  give  my  consent- 
could  you  become  the  wi£e  of  Herbert  Jamesoar' 

"  Father,  I  could !  I  would !" 

"  Then  on  th»  point  be  the  iasns  betweea  »,' 
saidMr.  Hurst,  with  ealm  and  stem  dignity.  ''^> 
lence,  I  am  about  to  send  a  note  desiriog  Oiisoon 
to  come  once  more  under  my  roof,"  and  lie  rang  a 
bell  for  lights ;  "  if  within  three  hours  I  do  Dot  «i« 
you  proof  that  he  loves  you  only  for  the  wealth  thii 
I  can  give— that  he  is  every  way  despicabl^-I  »«y 
that  if  within  three  hours  I  do  not  furoiah  tbi«  pr«^' 
clear,  glaring,  indisputable,  then  will  I  frankly  ui 
at  once  give  my  consent  to  your  marriflge'" 

"  Father !»  cried  Florence,  while  a  bunt  of  vii<i 
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Bd  Btartliiiff  joy  broke  over  her  face,  "  I  will  stand 
M  iseue !  My  life-nmy  very  loul  would  I  pledge 
a  his  intc^gprfty.'' 

Mr.  Hurst  looked  at  her  with  moumAil  stemnew 
rhile  she  was  speaking,  and  then  proceeded  to  write 

note  whi<sh  he  inatantly  dispatched. 

While  the  servant  was  absent  hCr.  Hant  and  his 
aogbter  remained  together,  much  agitated  but  silent 
nd  lost  in  thought.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
lie  man  returned  with  a  reply  to  the  note.  Mr. 
Inrst  read  it,  and  waiting  till  they  were  alone  tum- 
id to  his  daughter  and  pointed  to  a  glass  door  which 
ed  from  the  roooft  into  a  little  conservatory  of  plants. 

<«  Go  in  yonder,  frcm  thence  you  can  Immt  all  that 


<*  Father,  is  it  right-will  U  he  honorable  r*  said 
Plorenee,  hesitating  and  weak  with  agitation* 

'atisright^-iiishonomble!  Go  in!"  His  voice 
was  stem,  the  gesture  with  which  he  enforoed  it 
peremptory,  and  peer  Flofenee  obeyed. 

A  curtain  of  pale  green  silk  fell  over  the  sash-door, 
and  dose  behind  it  stood  a  garden-chair,  overhung 
by  the  blossoming  tendrils  of  a  passion-flower.  Flo- 
rence sat  down  in  the  chair  and  her  head  drooped 
fainting  to  one  hand.  There  was  something  in  the 
scent  of  the  various  plants  blossoming  around  that 
reminded  her  of  that  wedding-morning  when  the  air 
was  literally  bnrtbened  with  like  fragnnee.  She 
was  about  to  see  her  husband  for  the  first  time  since 
that  agitating  day,  to  see  him  thus,  crouching  as  a 
spy  among  those  deiioate  plants,  her  heart  beat 
heavily,  she  loathed  horself  for  the  seeming  OMsn- 
nesB  that  had  been  forced  upon  her.  Tet  there  was 
misgiving  at  her  heart— a  vague,  sickening  appre- 
hension thai  efaabied  her  to  the  seat. 

She  heard  the  door  open  and  some  one  enter  the 
room  where  her  fitf  her  sat,  with  a  lamp  pouring  its 
light  over  his  stem  and  pale  features  till  every  iron 
linsament  was  fully  revealed.  Scarcely  conscious 
of  the  act,  Flerence  drew  aside  a  fold  of  the  curtain, 
and  with  hor  forehead  pressed  to  the  cold  glass 
looked  in.  Mr.  Hurst  had  not  risen,  but  with  an 
elbow  resting  on  the  table  sat  pale  and  stem,  with 
his  eyes  bent  full  upon  her  husband,  who  stooda  fbw 
paces  nearer  to  the  door.  In  one  Inmd  was  his  hat, 
in  the  other  he  held  a  slender  walking-sUck.  Hedid 
not  seem  fully  at  his  ease,  and  yet  there  was  more 
€f  trium]di  than  of  embarramment  hi  his  manner. 
Florence  observed,  and  with  a  sinking  heart,  that  he 
did  not,  except  with  a  furtive  glance,  return  the 
oahn  and  searching  look  with  which  Mr.  Hurst  re- 
nvdedhinu 

"Mr.  Jameson,  sit  down,"  began  the  haughty 
merchant,  pointing  to  a  chair.  **  I  did  hope  after  our 
last  interview  never  again  to  be  disturbed  by  your 
presence,  but  it  seems  that,  serpent-like,  you  will 
never  tire  of  stinging  the  bosom  that  has  wanned 
yon." 

*'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  nndeivtaad  you,  Mr.  Hurst," 
^lied  Jameson,  taking  the  chair,  and  Florence 
nckened  as  she  saw  creeping  over  his  lips  (he  very 
Bune  smile  that  had  gleamed  before  her  in  the  mirror. 
**When  I  httt  saw  you  your  charges  were  harsh, 


your  treatment  cruel.  You  imputed  things  to  me  of 
which  you  have  no  proof,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
an  absurd  suspicion  of-— of— I  may  as  well  speak  it 
out— of  dishonesty,  you  discharged  me  from  your 
employ ;  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  you  have  sent 
for  me,  certainly  you  cannot  expect  to  wring  proof 
of  these  charges  from  my  own  words." 

"  I  have  proof  of  them,  undoubted,  conclusive, 
and  had  at  the  time  they  were  first  made!  but  you 
had  been  cherished  beneath  my  roof,  had  broken  of 
my  bread,  and  I  was  forbearing !  Was  not  this  rea- 
son enough  nHiy  I  should  have  sent  you  forth  as  I 
did?" 

Jameson  gave  a  perceptible  start  and  turned  very 
pale  as  Mr.  Hurst  spoke  of  the  proofs  that  he  pos- 
sessed ;  but  the  emotion  was  only  momentary,  and 
it  scarcely  disturbed  the  smile  that  still  curled  about 
his  mouth. 

**  At  any  rate  the  bare  suspicion  of  these  things 
was  all  the  resson  you  deigned  to  give,"  he  said. 

Florence  heard  and  saw— conviction,  the  loathed 
thing,  came  creeping  colder  and  colder  to  her  bosom. 

**  But  since  then  I  have  other  causes  for  pursuing 
your  crimes  with  the  justice  they  merit,  other  and 
deeper  wrongs  you  have  done  me,  serpent,  fiend, 
household  ingrate  as  you  are !" 

*<  And  what  may  those  other  wrongs  be  ?"  was  the 
cold  and  half  sneering  rejoinder  to  this  passionate 
outbreak. 

*<My  daughter!"  said  the  merchant,  sweeping  a 
hand  across  his  forehead.  <<  It  sickens  me  to  men- 
tion her  name  here  and  thus,  but  my  daughter— even 
there  has  your  venom  reached." 

"  Perhaps  I  understand  you,"  said  the  young  man 
with  ittsuflbrable  coolness;  "but  if  your  daughter 
chose  to  love  where  her  father  hates  how  am  I  to 
blame?  I  am  sure  It  has  cost  me  a  grdht  deal  of 
trouble  to  keep  the  young  lady's  partiality  a  secret. 
If  you  have  found  it  out  at  last  so  much  the  better." 

Mr.  Hurst,  with  all  his  firmness,  was  struck  dumb 
by  this  cool  and  taunting  reply,  but  after  a  moment's 
fierce  struggle  he  mastered  the  passion  within  him 
and  spoke. 

«Tou  love"-4he  words  absolutely  choked  the 
proud  man—**  you  love  my  daughter  then— why  was 
this  never  mentioned  to  me?" 

**  It  was  the  young  lady's  fancy,  I  suppose;  per- 
haps she  shrunk  from  so  grim  a  confident;  at  any 
rate  it  is  very  certain  that  I  did !" 

Mr.  Hurst  shaded  his  face  with  one  hand  and 
seemed  to  struggle  fiercely  with  himself.  Jameson 
sat  playing  with  the  tassel  of  his  cane,  now  and  then 
casting  furtive  glances  at  his  benefactor. 

(« Young  man,"  said  the  merchant,  slowly  with- 
drawing his  hand,  **  I  have  but  to  denounce  you  to 
the  laws,  and  yon  leave  this  room  for  a  convict's  cell." 

<*It  may  be  that  you  have  this  power!"  replied 
Jameson,  with  undisturbed  self-possession,  <'I  am 
sure  I  cannot  say  whether  you  have  or  not !" 

**  I  Aaes  the  power,  what  should  withhold  me !" 

**  Oh,  many  things.    Your  daughter,  for  instance !" 

(*  My  daughter!" 

"  You  interrupt.me,  sir.    I  was  about  to  say  your 
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daughter  has  given  me  some  rather  imeqoivocal 
proofs  of  her  love,  and  they  would  become  unplea- 
santly public,  you  know,  if  her  father  insisted  upon 
dragging  me  before  the  world.  Your  daughter,  sir, 
must  be  my  shield  and  buckler,  I  never  desire  a 
better  or  fairer." 

Here  a  noise  broke  from  the  conservatory,  and  the 
silk  curtain  shook  violently, but  as  it  was  springtime, 
and  with  open  doors  for  the  wind  to  circulate  through, 
this  did  not  seem  extraordinary.  Still,  Mr.  Hurst 
looked  anxiously  around,  and  Jameson  cast  a  care- 
less glance  that  way. 

It  was  very  painful,  nay  withering  to  his  proud 
heart,  but  Mr.  Hurst  was  determined  to  lay  open  the 
black  nature  of  that  man  before  his  child ;  he  knew 
that  she  suffered,  that  it  was  torture  that  he  inflicted, 
but  nevertheless  she  could  be  redeemed  in  no  other 
way,  and  he  remained  firm  as  a  rock. 

'^  So,  in  order  to  deter  me  from  a  just  act,  you 
would  use  my  daughter's  attachment  as  a  threat; 
you  would  drag  her  name  before  the  world,  that  it 
might  be  blasted  with  your  own !  Is  this  what  I  am 
to  understand?" 

**  Well,  something  very  like  it,  1  must  confess." 

Bfr.  Hurst  arose.  **  I  have  done  with  yon,  Her- 
bert Jameson,"  he  said,  with  austere  dignity.  **Go, 
your  presence  is  oppressive !  So  young  and  so  deep  a 
villain,  even  I  did  not  believe  you  so  terribly  base. 
Go,  I  have  done  with  you!" 

Jameson  did  not  move,  but  sat  twisting  the  tassel 
of  his  cane  between  his  thumb  and  finger.  He  did 
not  look  full  at  Mr.  Hurst,  for  there  was  something 
in  his  eye  that  quelled  even  his  audacity;  but  when 
he  spoke,  it  was  without  any  outward  agitation, 
though  his  miscreant  limbs  shook,  and  the  heart 
trembled  in  his  bosom. 

<<Mr.  Hurst,"  he  said,  <*Ido  not  know  how  far 
you  have  used  past  transactions  to  terrify  me,  but  I 
assure  you  that  any  blow  aimed  at  me  will  recoil  on 
yourself.  But  this  is  not  enough,  you  have  told  me 
to  leave  your  roof  forever— and  so  I  will ;  but  first 
let  my  wife  be  informed  that  I  await  her  pleasure 
here.  I  take  her  with  me,  and  that  before  you  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  poison  her  mind  against  her 
husband." 

"Your  wife!  Your  wife!"  Mr.  Hurst  oould  only 
master  these  words,  and  they  fell  from  his  white  lips 
in  fragmenu.  He  looked  wildly  around  toward  the 
door,  and  at  the  young  man,  who  stood  there  smiling 
at  his  agony. 

<*'Ye8,  sir,  my  wife.  There  is  the  certificate  of 
our  marriage  three  days  ago,  at  your  pleasant  old 
country-house  on  the  Long  Island  shore.  You  see 
that  it  is  regularly  witnessed— the  people  about  there 
will  tell  you  the  how  and  when." 

Mr.  Hurst  took  up  the  certificate  and  held  it  before 
his  eyes,  but  for  the  universe  he  could  not  have  read 
a  word,  for  it  shook  in  his  hand  like  a  withered  leaf 
in  the  wind. 

Then  softly  and  slowly  the  conservatory-door 
opened,  and  the  tall  figure  of  Florence  Hurst  glided 
through.  There  was  a  bright  red  spot  upon  her 
forehead,  where  it  had  pressed  against  the  glass,  but 


save  that  her  face,  neck,  and  hands  were  colorioe 
asFarianmafble,and  almost  as  cold.  SheapproacM 
her  father,  took  the  certificate  from  his  band  ad 
tearing  it  slowly  and  deliberately  into  shreds,  set  kr 
foot  upon  them. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "take  me  away.  I  bare 
sinned  against  heaven  and  in  tby  sigfat,  and  aoi  ao 
longer  worthy  to  be  called  tby  daughter,  but,  oh. 
punish  me  not  with  the  presence  of  this  bed  man  !** 

Without  a  word,  Mr.  Hurst  took  the  cold  hani  of 
his  daughter  and  led  her  into  another  room.  Jameson 
was  left  alone— alone  vnth  his  own  black  heart  aad 
base  thoughts.  We  would  as  soon  dwell  wiik  a 
lattle-saake  in  its  hole,  and  attempt  to  analyze  ili 
venom,  as  register  the  dark  writhing  of  a  nature  like 
his.  The  sound  of  a  voice,  low,  earneat  and  pleadi^. 
now  and  then  reached  his  ear.  Tlieii  there  was  a 
noise  as  of  some  one  falling,  followed  by  the  tninp 
oi  several  persons  moving  about  in  hasfe ;  and,  after 
a  little,  Mr.  Hurst  entered  the  room  again. 

Young  Jameson  stood  up,  for  reflection  had  warned 
him  that  he  oould  no  longer  trust  to  the  power  of 
Florence  with  her  father;  there  had  been  eomethiag 
in  the  terrible  stillness  of  her  indignation,  in  the  pak 
features,  the  dilated  eyes,  and  the  browa  arched  with 
ineflbble  scorn,  that  convinced  him  how  mistabea 
was  the  anchor  which  he  had  expected  to  hold  so 
firmly  in  her  love.  He  knew  Mr.  Hurst,  and  feh 
that  in  his  lofty  pride  alone  could  rest  any  hope  of  a 
rescue  from  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 

He  stood  up,  then,  as  I  have  said,  with  more  of 
respect  in  his  manner  than  had  hitherto  marked  it. 

Mr.  Hurst  resumed  his  chair  and  motioned  that  the 
young  man  should  follow  his  example.  He  wa« 
very  pale,  and  a  look  of  keen  snflertng  lay  aroond 
his  eyes,  but  still  in  his  features  was  an  exprcaaion  of 
relief,  as  if  the  degredation  that  had  fallen  upon  him 
was  less  than  he  had  dreaded. 

"How,  may  I  ask,  how  is  my—,  how  is  Florence 
--she  looked  ill;  I  trust  nothing  serious?"  said 
Jameson,  sinking  into  his  chair,  and  goaded  to  say 
something  by  the  keen  gaxe  which  Mr.  Hurst  had 
turned  upon  him. 

"  Never  again  take  that  name  into  yoiv  lips,"  said 
the  outraged  father— and  his  stem  voice  shook  with 
concentrated  passion.  "If  yon  but  breath  it  in  a 
whisper  to  your  own  base  heart  alone,  I  will  cast 
aside  all,  and  punish  you  even  to  the  extremity  of 
the  law." 

"  But,  Mr.  Hursts" 

"Peace,  sir!" 

The  young  ingrate  drew  back  with  a  start,  and 
looked  toward  the  door,  for  the  terrible  paaaion  which 
he  had  lighted  in  that  lofty  man  now  broke  forth  ia 
voice,  look  and  gesture;  the  wretch  waa  appalled 
by  it. 

"  Sit  still,  sir,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 

"I  will — I  listen,  Mr.  Hurst,  but  do  be  more 
composed.  I  did  not  mean  to  ofiend  you  in  aaldag 
after—" 

"  Young  man,  beware!"  Mr.  Hurst  had  in  some 
degree  mastered  himself,  but  the  huskiness  of  bis 
voice,  the  vivid  gleam  of  his  eyes,  gave  wamia; 
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hat  the  Are  witUn  hmi  tkoogh  smothered  was  not 
luenclied. 

"  I  am  silent,  sir,**  cried  the  wretch,  completely 
Bowed  by  tiie  strong  witt  of  his  antagonist 

« I  know  «ai-«Il,  and  have  bat  ftw  words  to  fast 
upon  a  thing  so  vile  as  you  have  become.  If  I  sub- 
nit  to  your  ]iresenee  for  a  moment  it  is  because  that 
igony  most  be  endured  in  order  that  I  may  east  yon 
From  me  at  once,  like  the  vitier  that  had  stung  me.** 
"Sir,  these  are  hard  words,"  fahered  Jameson; 
but  Mr.  Hurst  lifted  his  hand  riiarply,  and  went  on. 

**  YoQ  want  money.  How  much  did  you  expect 
to  obtain  from  met** 

**  I — I — this  is  too  abrupt,  BCr.  Horst,  you  impute 
motives — " 

*'  I  say,  sir,"  cried  the  merchant,  sternly  interrupt- 
ing the  stammered  attempt  at  defense,  "I  say 
you  have  done  thfe  for  money— Impunity  for  your 
crime  first,  and  then  money.  Yon  see  I  know  yon 
thoroughly." 

The  wretch  shrunk  from  the  withering  smfle  that 
swept  over  that  white  face;  he  looked  the  thing  he 
was— a  worthless,  miserable  coward,  with  all  the 
natural  audacity  of  his  character  dashed  aside  by 
the  strong  will  of  the  man  he  had  wronged. 

"  You  are  too  much  excited,  Mr.  Hunt,  I  will  call 
some  other  time,"  he  fhltered  out. 

"Now— no'W,  sir,  I  give  you  impunity  1  I  will 
give  you  money.  Say,  how  much  will  release  me 
from  the  infanny  of  your  presence ;  I  will  pay  well, 
sir,  as  I  would  the  physician  who  drives  a  pestOence 
from  my  hearth?" 
"  Mr.  Hurst,  what  do  you  wish— what  am  I  to  do?" 
"  You  are  to  leave  this  country  now  and  forever — 
leave  it  without  speaking  the  name  of  my  daughter. 
You  are  never  to  step  your  foot  again  upon  the  land 
which  she  inhabits.  Do  this,  and  I  will  invest  iSAy 
thousand  dollars  for  your  benefit,  the  income  to  be  paid 
you  in  any  country  that  you  may  choose  to  infest, 
any  except  this." 

"  And  what  if  I  reft«e  to  sel  my  liberty,  my—" 
he  paused,  for  Mr.  Hurst  was  keenly  watching  hhn, 
and  he  dared  notmentionFlorence  as  his  wife,  though 
the  word  trembled  on  his  lip. 

"What  then,"  said  the  merchant,  firmly,  "why 
yon  pass  from  this  door  to  the  presence  of  a  magis- 
trate—from thence  to  prison— after  that  to  trial— not 
on  a  single  indictment,  but  on  charges  urged  one 
after  another  that  shall  keep  yon  during  half  your 
life  within  the  walls  of  a  convict's  cell." 
"  6m  remember^" 

"I  do  remember  every  thing;  and  I,  n^  never 
yet  violated  my  word  to  mortal  man,  most  solemnly 
assure  you  that  sudi  is  your  destination,  let  the  con- 
sequences fall  where  they  will." 

Jameson  sat  down,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  fell  into  a  train  of  subtle  calculation.  Mr. 
Hont  sat  watching  him  with  stern  patience.  At  last 
Jameson  spoke,  but  without  lifting  his  eyes,  "  You 
tre  a  very  wealthy  man,  Mr.  Hurst,  and  fifty  thou- 
mjid  dollars  is  not  exactly  the  portion  that—" 

"  The  bribe— the  bribe,  you  mean,  which  is  to 
rid  me  of  an  ingrate,"  cried  the  merchant,  and  a  look 


of  inefihble  disgust  swept  over  his  fhoe.  "The 
benefit  is  great,  too  great  for  mere  gold  to  purchase, 
but  I  have  named  flAy  thousand— choose  between  that 
and  a  prison." 

"  But  shall  I  have  the  money  down?"  said  Jameson, 
still  gesiag  upon  the  floor.  "Bemember,  sir,  my 
aflbctions,  my—" 

"  Beaoe,  once  moro  another  word  on  that  sub- 
ject and  I  consign  you  to  justice  at  once.  This 
interview  has  hated  too  long  already.  You  have  my 
terms,  accept  or  reject  them  at  once." 

"  I— I— of  course  I  can  but  accept  them,  hard  as 
it  is  to  separate  from  my  country  and  friends.  But 
dM  I  nndereland  you  aright,  sir.  Is  it  fifty  thoosand 
in  possession,  or  the  income  that  you  ofibr  ?" 

"  The  income— and  that  only  to  be  paid  in  a  foreign 
hmd,  and  while  you  resnain  there." 

"  These  are  hard  terns,  Mr.  Hurst,  very  hard 
lenns,  hMlsed,"  said  Jameson.  "Before  I  reply  to 
to  them— excuse  me,  I  intend  no  oflbnoe— but  I 
must  hear  from  your  daughter'^  own  lips  that  she 
desires  it." 

Mr.  Hurst  started  to  his  feet  and  sat  instantly  down 
again ;  for  a  moment  he  shrouded  his  eyes,  and  then 
be  arose  sternly  and  very  pale,  but  with  iron  com- 


"From  her  own  lips— hear  it,  then.  Go  in,"  he 
said,  easting  open  the  door  through  which  he  had 
eniered  the  room,  "go  in!" 

The  room  was  large  and  dimly  lighted;  at  the  op> 
posile  end  there  was  a  high,  deep  sofa,  cushioned 
with  purple,  and  so  lost  in  the  darkness  that  it 
seemed  Mack;  what  appeared  in  the  distance  to  be 
a  heap  of  white  drapery,  lay  upon  the  sofa,  immov> 
able  and  still,  as  if  it  had  been  cast  over  a  corpse. 

Jameson  paused  and  looked  back,  almost  hoping 
that  Mr.  Hurst  would  follow  him  into  the  room,  for 
there  was  something  in  the  stilhiess  that  appalled 
him.  fist  the  merchant  had  left  the  door,  and  casting 
himself  into  a  chair,  sat  with  his  arms  flung  out  upon 
the  table,  and  his  face  buried  in  them.  For  his  life 
he  could  not  have  forced  himself  to  witness  the 
meeting  of  that  vile  man  with  his  child. 

Still  Florence  remained  immovable;  Jameson 
closed  the  door,  and  walking  quickly  across  the 
room,  like  one  afraid  to  trust  his  own  strength,  bent 
over  the  sofa. 

Florence  was  l3ring  with  her  face  to  the  wall,  her 
eyes  were  closed,  and  the  whiteness  of  her  features 
was  rendered  more  deathly  by  the  dim  light.  She 
had  evidently  heard  the  footstep,  and  mistaking  it 
for  her  father's,  for  her  eyelids  began  to  quiver,  and 
turning  her  face  to  the  pillow,  she  gasped  out  with  a 
shudder, 

"Oh,  father,  father,  do  not  look  on  me !" 

Jameson  kndt  and  touched  the  cold  hand  in  whteh 
she  had  grasped  a  portion  of  the  pillow. 

"Florence!" 

Florence  started  up,  a  faint  exclamation  broke 
from  her  lips,  and  she  pressed  herself  against  the 
back  of  the  sofa,  in  the  shuddering  recoil  with  which 
she  attempted  to  evade  him. 

Jameson  drew  back,  and  for  the  instant  his  counte- 
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nance  evinced  genuine  emotion.  Hifl  selMove  was 
crnelly  shocked  by  the  evident  loathing  with  which 
she  shrunk  away  from  the  arm  that,  only  a  few  days 
before,  had  brought  the  bright  blood  into  her  cheeks 
did  she  but  rest  her  hand  upon  it  by  accident. 

"  And  do  you  hate  me  so,  Florence  ?"  he  said,  in 
a  voice  that  was  full  of  keen  feeling. 

<*  Leave  me — leave  me,  I  am  ill  !'*  cried  the  poor 
girl,  sitting  up  on  the  sofa,  and  holding  a  hand  to  her 
forehead,  as  if  she  were  suffering  great  pain. 

''I  come  by  your  father's  permission,  Florence; 
will  you  be  more  cruel  than  he  is?" 

"  My  father  has  a  right  to  punish  me,  I  have  de- 
served it,''  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  painful  homility. 
"  If  he  sent  you  I  will  try  to  bear  it." 

*' Oh,  Florence,  has  it  come  to  this;  I  am  about  to 
leave  you  forever,  and  yet  you  shrink  from  me  as  if 
I  were  a  reptile,'*  cried  Jameson. 

"A  reptile!  oh,  no,  they  seldom  sting  unless  trod- 
den upon,"  said  Florence,  lifting  her  large  eyes  to 
his  face  for  the  firat  lime,  but  withdrawing  them 
instantly,  and  with  a  faint  moan. 

Jameson  turned  from  her  and  paced  the  room  once 
or  twice  with  uneven  strides.  This  seemed  to  give 
Florence  more  strength,  for  the  closenen  of  his  pre- 
sence had  absolutely  oppressed  her  with  a  sense  of 
suffocation.  She  sat  upright,  and  putting  the  hair 
back  from  her  temples,  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
Jameson  broke  off  his  walk  and  turned  toward  her; 
but  she  prevented  his  nearer  appproach  with  a  mo- 
tion of  her  hand,  and  spoke  with  some  degree  of 
calmness. 

"  You  have  sought  me,  but  why  ?  What  more  do 
you  wish  ?  Do  I  not  eeem  wretched  enough  ?" 

"  It  is  your  father  who  has  made  you  thus  mise- 
rable !-'  said  Jameson,  in  a  low  but  bitter  voice,  for 
he  feared  the  proud  man  in  the  next  room,  and 
dared  not  speak  of  him  aloud  Florence  scarcely 
heeded  him,  she  sat  gazing  on  the  floor  lost  in  thought, 
painful  and  harrowing.  Still  there  was  an  apparent 
apathy  about  her  that  reassured  the  bad  man  who 
stood  by  suffering  all  the  agony  of  a  wild  animal 
baffled  in  fight.  He  would  not  believe  that  so  short 
a  time  had  deprived  him  of  a  love  so  passionate,  so 
self-sacrificing  as  had  absorbed  that  young  being  not 
three  days  before. 

Throwing  a  tone  of  passionate  tenderness  into  his 
voice,  he  approached  her,  this  time  unchecked. 

"Florence,  dear  Florence,  must  we  part  thus; 
will  you  send  me  from  you  for  ever  ?" 

Florence,  was  very  weak  and  faint,  the  felt  by  the 
thrill  that  went  through  her  heart  like  some  sharp 
instrument,  as  the  sound  of  his  passionate  entreaty 
fell  upon  it,  that,  spite  of  herself,  she  might  be  made 
powerless  in  his  hands  were  the  interview  to  pro- 
ceed. The  thought  filled  her  with  dread.  She 
started  up,  and  tottering  a  step  or  two  from  the  sofa, 
cried  out,  "  Father  I  father  I" 

Mr.  Hurst  lifted  bia  head  from  where  he  had  buried 
it  in  his  folded  arms,  as  if  to  shield  his  senses  from 
what  might  be  passing  within  the  other  room,  and 
starting  to  his  feel,  was  instantly  by  his  daughter's 
side. 


"  What  is  this!"  he  said,  throwing  his  ann  aroni 
the  half  fainting  girl,  and  turning  sternly  toward  kr 
tormentor,  "  have  you  dared—" 

"  No,  no!"  gasped  Florence.  "  I  wm  ill— I--ak 
father,  without  you  I  have  no  strength.  Save  bk 
from  myself!" 

"I  will,"  said  Mr.  Hurst,  gemly  and  with  grest 
tenderness  drawing  the  trembling  young  cteature 
close  to  his  bosom. 

'*!  see  how  it  is,  she  is  influenced  only  fay  yoo, 
sir.  I  am  promised  an  interview,  and  left  to  beliere 
that  the  lady  shall  decide  for  herself,  yet  even  tfe 
very  first  words  I  utter  are  broken  in  upon.  I  know 
that  this  woman  loves  me." 

"  No,  no,  I  love  him  not!  I  did  a  little  hour  ago, 
but  now  I  am  changed— do  yon  not  see  bow  I  am 
changed  7"  cried  Florence,  lifting  her  head  wildly, 
and  turning  her  pale  face  full  upon  her  nuscresitt 
husband.  . "  Do  you  not  know  that  your  preeeooe  ii 
kiUingme?" 

"  I  will  go,*'  said  Jameson,  touched  by  the  wild 
agony  of  her  look  and  voice;  **  I  will  go  now,  bit 
only  with  your  promise,  Mr.  Hurst,  that  when  sfe 
is  more  composed,  I  may  see  and  converse  with  her 
I  will  offer  no  opposition  to  your  wishes;  but  ]ro« 
will  give  me  a  week  or  two." 

**  Do  you  wish  to  see  this  man  again,  my  child?** 
said  Mr.  Hurst,  **  I  can  trust  you,  Florence,  decide 
for  yourself." 

Florence  parted  her  lips  to  answer,  but  her  strength 
utterly  failed,  and  with  a  feeble  gasp  she  sunk  power- 
less and  fainting  on  her  father's  bosom. 

Mr.  Hurst  gathered  her  in  his  arms  and  bore  her 
from  the  room,  simply  pausing  with  his  precious 
burden  at  the  door  while  he  told  Jameson,  in  a  calm 
under  tone,  to  leave  the  house,  and  wait  till  a  mes- 
sage should  reach  him. 

But  the  unhappy  man  was  in  no  haste  to  obey. 
For  half  an  hour  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  solitude 
of  that  large  apartment,  now  seating  himself  on  the 
sofa  which  poor  Florence  had  just  left,  and  again 
starting  up  with  a  sort  of  insane  desire  for  motion. 
Sometimes  he  would  listen,  with  checked  breath,  to 
the  footsteps  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  chamber  over- 
head, and  then  hurry  forward  again,  racked  by  every 
fierce  passion  that  can  fill  the  heart  of  a  human 
being. 

**  I  wiU  triumph  yet !  I  will  see  her,  and  thai 
when  he  is  not  near  to  crush  every  loving  impulse 
as  it  rises.  Once  mine,  and  he  will  never  put  his 
threat  into  execution,  earnest  as  he  seemed.  All 
my  strength  lies  in  her  love— and  it  is  enough.  She 
suffers — ^that  is  a  proof  of  it.  She  is  angry — that  is 
another  proof.  Yea,  yes,  I  can  trust  in  her,  she  is 
all  romance,  all  feeling!" 

Jameson  muttered  these  words  again  and  again  ; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  thought  by  the  sound  of  his  voice 
to  dii^pel  the  misgiving  that  lay  at  his  heart.  Ue 
would  have  given  much  for  the  security  that  hi^ 
muttered  word:i  seemed  to  indicate,  and  as  if  deter- 
mined  not  to  leave  the  house  without  some  further 
confirmation  of  his  wishes,  he  lingered  in  the  room 
till  iu  only  light  flashed  and  went  out  in  the  sockei 
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its  tall  silver  caDdlestiok,  leaving  him  in  total 
Imess.  Then  he  stole  forth  and  left  the  howe, 
:Iy  closing*  the  street  door  aAer  him. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Oh !  -^rert  thoa  lUll  what  once  I  fondly  deemed, 
All  that  thy  mien  expreMed,  thT  epirit  seemed, 
My  love  had  been  devoiion,  till  in  death 
Thy  name  had  Uerabled  on  my  latest  breath. 

Had'at  thon  bnt  died  ere  yet  dishonor's  olond 
O'er  that  yoang  heart  had  gathered  as  a  shrond^ 
I  then  had  roourned  thee  proudly,  and  my  grief 
In  its  o^im  loftiness  had  found  relief; 
A  noble  sorrow  cherished  to  the  last, 
MThen  every  meaner  wo  had  long  bcwn  past. 
Yes,  let  affection  weep,  no  common  tear 
She  sheds  mrhen  bending  o'er  an  honored  bier. 
Liet  nature  moorn  the  dead— a  grief  like  this, 
To  pangs  that  rend  my  bosom  bad  been  bliss^ 


Florence  had  been  very  ill,  and  a  week  after  the 
sene  in  our  last  chapter  Mr.  Hurst  removed  her 
own  to  his  old  mansion-house  on  the  Long  Island 
tiore.     There  the  associations  were  leas  painful  than 
I  his  town  reaidence,  where  the  sweetest  years  of 
ler  life  had  been  spent  in  imrestrained  association 
vifh  the  man  who  had  so  cruelly  deceived  her. 
rhe  old  mansion-house  had  witnessed  only  one  fatal 
icene  in  the  drama  of  her  love;  and  here  she  con- 
futed to  remain.    Her  father  divided  his  time  be- 
tween her  and  the  unpleasant  duties  that  called  him 
10  town ;  and  more  than  once  he  was  forced  to  endure 
the  presence  of  the  man  whose  very  look  was  poison 
to  him,  but  after  the  distressing  night  when  the  error 
of  his  daughter  was  first  made  known,  the  noble  old 
merchant  had  regained  all  his  usual  dignified  calm- 
ness.   No  barsis  of  passion  marked  his  interviews 
wiihthe  wretch  who  had  wounded  him,  but  firm  and 
resolute  he  proceeded,  step  by  step,  in  the  course  that 
his  reason  and  will  had  at  first  deliberately  marked 
out.    In  three  days  time  Jameson  was  to  depart  for 
Europe,  and  forever.    It  was  singular  what  power 
the  merchant  had  obtained  over  his  own  strong  pas- 
sions ;  always  grave  and  courteous,  his  demeanor  had 
changed  in  nothing,  save  that  toward  his  child  there 
was  more  delicacy,  more  tender  soUcitude«than  she 
had  ever  received  from  him  before,  even  in  the  days 
of  her  infancy.    It  seemed  that  in  forgiving  her  fault, 
he  had  unlocked  some  hidden  fount  of  tenderness 
which  bedewed   and   softened   his  whole   nature. 
Florence,  who  had  always  felt  a  little  awe  of  her 
father  when  no  act  of  hers  existed  to  excite  it,  now 
that  she  bad  given  him  deep  cause  of  offence,  had 
learned  to  watch  for  his  coming  as  the  young  bird 
waits  for  the  parent  which  is  to  bring  him  food. 
One  night,  it  was  just  before  sunset,  Mr.  Hurst 
entered  his  daughter's  chamber  with  a  handful  of 
beliotrope,  tea-roses,  and  cape-jesamines,  which  he 
bad  just  gathered.    In  his  tender  anxiety  to  telieve 
ihe  sadness  that  preyed  upon  her,  he  remembered  her 
pssftion  for  these  particular  flowers,  and  had  spent 
half  an  hour  in  searching  them  out  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  plants  that  filled  a  conservatory  in  one  wing 
of  the  building.    The  chamber  where  Florence  sat 
was  the  one  in  which  she  had  put  on  her  wedding 
gannents  scarcely  three  weeks  before.     The  old 


ebony  mirror,  with  the  fantastic  and  dark  tracery  of 
its  frame,  himg  directly  before  her,  and  from  its 
depth  gleamed  out  a  face  so  changed  that  it  might 
well  have  startled  one  who  had  been  proud  of  its 
bloom  and  radiance  one  little  month  before. 

The  window  was  open,  as  it  had  been  that  day,  and 
aoroas  it  fell  the  old  apple-tree,  with  the  fruit  jtist 
setting  along  its  thickly-leaved  boughs,  and  a  few 
over-ripe  blossoms  yielding  their  petals  to  every 
gosh  of  air  that  came  over  them.  These  leaves,  now 
ahnost  snow-white,  had  swept,  one  by  one,  into  the 
chamber,  settling  upon  the  chair  which  Florence 
occupied,  upon  her  muslin  wrapper,  and  flaking,  as 
with  snow,  the  glossy  disorder  of  her  hair.  With  a 
sort  of  moumfol  apathy  she  felt  these  broken  blos- 
soms falling  around  her,  remembering,  oh,  how 
keenly,  their  rosy  freshness,  when  she  had  selected 
them  as  a  bridal  ornament.  She  remembered,  too, 
the  single  glimpse  which  that  old  mirror  had  given  of 
her  lover — ^that  one  prophetic  glimpse  which  had 
been  enough  to  startle,  but  not  enough  to  save  her. 

Florence  was  filled  with  these  miserable  reminis- 
cences when  her  father  entered  the  chamber.  She 
greeted  him  with  a  wan  smile,  that  told  her  anxiety  to 
appear  less  wretched  than  she  really  was  in  his  pre- 
sence. He  came  dose  up  to  her  where  she  sat,  and 
stooping  to  kiss  her  forehead,  laid  the  blossoms  ha 
had  brought  in  her  lap. 

Mr.  Hurst  little  knew  how  powerful  were  the 
associations  those  delicate  flowers  would  excite. 
The  moment  their  fragrance  arose  around  her 
Florence  began  to  shudder,  and  turning  her  face 
away  with  an  expression  of  sudden  pain,  swept 
them  to  the  floor. 

"  Take  them  away,  oh  take  them  away !"  she  said. 
**  That  evening  their  breath  was*  around  me  while  I 
sat  listening  to— lake  them  out  of  the  room,  I  cannot 
endure  their  sweetness." 

Mr.  Hurst  strove  to  soothe  the  wild  excitement 
which  his  unfortunate  flowers  had  occasioned.  It 
was  a  touching  sight— that  proud  man,  so  cruelly 
wronged  by  his  daughter,  and  yet  bending  the  natu- 
ral reserve  of  his  nature  into  every  endearing  form, 
in  order  to  convince  her  how  deep  was  his  love, 
how  true  his  forgiveness. 

*'  My  Florence,  try  to  conquer  this  keen  sensitive- 
ness. Strive,  dear  child,  to  think  of  these  things  as 
if  they  had  not  been  l" 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  the  power  !**  cried  Florence. 

"  And  do  you  love  this  man  yet  ?"  said  Mr.  Hurst, 
almost  sternly. 

*'  Father,"  was  the  reply,  and  Florence  met  her 
father's gaxe  with  sorrowful  eyes,  "I  am  moiuning 
for  the  love  that  has  been  cast  u  way — I  pine  for  some 
action  which  may  restore  my  own  self-respect.  The 
very  thought  of  this  man  as  I  know  him  makes  me 
shudder — ^but  the  remembrance  of  what  I  believed 
him  to  be  makes  me  weep.  Then  the  trial  of  this 
meeting  !*' 

"  But  you  shall  not  see  him  again  unless  you  de- 
sire it." 

*'  True,  true— but  I  will  see  him  if  he  wishes  it. 
He  shall  not  think  that  I  am  coerced  or  influenced. 
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It  is  doe  to  mysalfi  to  you,  my  father,  tbftt  he  leevw 
this  oountry  kaowing  how  thorou^  is  my  self" 
teproaoh  for  the  past,  and  my  -wish  that  ys  abaeaee 
may  be  etemaL  I  believe  that  I  do  really  wish  it, 
but  see  how  my  poor  firame  is  shaken!  I  must  have 
more  strength  or  my  heart  will  be  mwlable  Ifte- 
wise."  Floreaoe  held  op  her  clasped  hands  that 
were  trembling  like  leaTes  in  the  autiimn  wind  as 
•hespdce. 

•<  Floreaoe/'  said  Mr.  Hurst  gently,  <'  it  fa  not  by 
shrinking  from  painful  aasociations  that  we  conquer 


"  Bat  see  how  weak  I  am!  and  all  from  the  breaft 
of  those  poor  flowers!" 

^^  There  is  a  source  from  which  strength  may  be 
obtained." 

«My  pride,  oh, ftther, that  may  do  to  shield  me 
from  the  world's  scorn,  but  it  arails  nothing  with 
my  own  heart." 

*<  But  prayer,  Florence,  pmyer  to  Almighty  God 
the  Infinite.  I  remember  how  sweet  it  was  when 
you  were  a  Utile  child  kneeling  by  your  mother's 
lap  with  your  tiny  hands  uplifted  to  HeaTon.  Surely 
you  haTe  not  foigotten  to  pray,  my  child  T" 

**  Alas !  in  this  wild  passion  I  haTe  forgotten  every 
thing^-my  duty  to  yoo— 4he  very  heaTcn  where  my 
mother  is  an  angel !"  cried  Floreaoe,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  many  days  she  began  to  weep. 

Mr.  Hurst  took  her  hands  in  his,  tears  stood  in  his 
proud  eyes,  and  his  firm  lips  trembled  with  tender 
emotions.  **  My  child,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  velvet 
easy-chair  that  stood  in  the  chamber,  **  kneel  down 
by  your  mother's  empty  chair  and  pray  even  as 
when  you  were  a  little  child !" 

Florence  watched  her  father  as  he  went  out  through 
her  blinding  tears.  The  door  closed  after  him,  a 
mist  swam  through  the  room,  she  moved  toward  the 
empty  chair,  and  through  the  dim  cloud  which  her 
tears  created  its  crimson  cushions  glowed  brightly, 
as  if  tinged  with  gold.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  had 
struck  them  through  a  half  open  shutter,  but  it  seemed 
to  her  that  the  sadden  light  came  directly  from  the 
throne  of  Heaven. 

The  next  moment  Florence  fell  upon  her  knees 
before  the  chair,  her  face  was  buried  in  the  cushions, 
broken  words  and  swelling  sobs  filled  the  room;  over 
her  fell  that  golden  sunbeam,  like  a  flaming  arrow 
sent  from  the  Throne  of  Mercy  to  pierce  her  heart 
and  warm  it  at  the  same  moment. 

The  sun  went  down.  Slowly  and  quietly  that 
wandering  beam  mingled  with  the  thousand  rays  that 
streamed  from  the  west,  spreading  around  the  young 
suppliant  like  a  luminous  veil ;  there  was  Mended 
with  the  gold  hues  of  rich  crimson  and  purple,  that 
flashed  over  the  ebony  mirror,  wove  themselves  in 
a  gorgeous  haae  among  the  snow-white  eurtsins  of 
the  bed,  and  fell  in  drops  of  dtwky  yellow  over  the 
floor  and  among  the  waving  apple-boughs. 

But  Florence  felt  nothing  of  this,  her  heart  was 
dark,  her  frame  shook  with  sobs,  and  the  agony  of 
her  voice  was  smothered  in  the  cushions  where  lier 
face  ]ay  buried. 

It  came  at  last,  that  still  small  voice  that  follows 


the  whirlwind  and  the  stoim.  In  the  fansk  of  ugfct 
it  came  as  snow-flakes  fall  from  the  heavens.  Aad 
now  Florence  lay  upon  the  enshkms  of  her  mother^ 
chair  motionless,  and  caka  peace  was  in  her  heart, 
and  a  smfle  of  ine&ble  swsetaess  lay  upon,  her  1^. 
It  mi^  have  been  minutes,  it  might  have  bea  hem 
for  any  thing  that  the  young  supfilianl  knew  of  ihs 
lapse  of  time  sinoe  she  had  crept  to  her  mother^ 
chair.  When  she  arose  the  moonlight  was  stream- 
ing over  her  through  an  open  window.  Never  did 
those  pale  beams  fall  upon  features  so  ofaaaged.  A 
spMiueUe  loveliness  beamed  over  them,  soft  aad 
holy  as  the  moonlight  that  revealed  iL 

Some  time  after  midni^  Mr.  Hurst  wettintohii 
daughter's  chamber,  for  anxiety  had  kept  him  up, 
and  the  entire  stillness  terrified  him.  She  was  lyii^ 
upon  the  bed,'half  veiled  by  the  muslin  cnrtaAs, 
breathing  tranqmlly  as  an  hifant  in  itn  mocfasH 
bosom.  During  many  nigfata  she  fand  not  alept,  \m 
sweet  was  her  slumber  now;  the  flowen  inhsliaf 
the  dew  beneath  the  window  did  not  aeem  dopb 
delicate  and  pbicid. 

It  was  daylight  w^wn  Florence  awoke.  A  fev 
rosy  streaks  were  in  the  sky,  and  lay  refleded  spos 
the  water  like  threads  of  crimson  broken  by  the  tide. 
Out  to  sea,  a  little  beyond  the  opening  of  the  ecwe, 
was  a  large  vessel  with  her  saik  furled,  and  evidently 
lying-to.  Near  a  curve  of  the  shore  she  saw  a  boat 
with  half  a  dosen  men  lolling  sleepily  in  the  bow. 
Her  heart  beat  quick  wfth  a  presentment  of  sonie 
approaching  event  Shefeltoeitain  that  the  boat  and 
the  distant  ship  were  in  some  way  connected  with 
herself.  Bm  the  thought  hardly  Imd  time  to  flash 
through  her  brain  when  a  conunotioii  in  the  old  apple> 
tree  a  shaking  of  the  limbs  and  tumuhaoas  rusdmf 
of  the  leaves--made  her  start  and  ton  that  way. 
The  largest  bough  was  that  instant  spumed  aside, 
and  Jameson  sprung  through  the  open  window,  iis 
was  out  of  breath  and  seemed  greatly  exdied. 

**  Florence,  my  wife,  come  with  me !"  he  said, 
casting  his  arms  around  her  shrinking  form.  *'Iwi8 
not  go  without  you.  See  the  vessel  is  yonder— « 
boat  is  on  the  shore.  In  half  an  hoar  we  can  be 
away  from  your  father,  alone,  without  hindrance  lo 
our  love.  Gome,  Florence,  come  with  yonr  hms- 
band!" 

Ah,  but  for  the  strragdi  i^ich  Florence  had 
sought  from  above,  where  would  she  have  been  then. 
For  a  moment  her  heart  did  turn  tmitor;  for  one 
single  insisnt  there  came  upon  her  cheek  a  Grimsoe 
flush,  and  in  her  eyes  something  that  made  JanlesQn^l 
heart  leap  with  exultation;  but  it  pasaed  away, 
Florence  broke  from  the  arms  that  were  cast  arooad 
her,  and  drew  back  toward  the  door. 

"  Leave  me  1"  she  said,  mildly,  bm  with  firmness. 
<'I  am  not  your  wife— will  never  be !" 

"  You  hate  me,  then !"  exclaimed  Jameson,  goaded 
by  her  nmnner.  "  You  still  believe  what  my  enemiM 
say  against  me." 

"  No,  I  hate  no  one~l  could  not  hate  yon  !*' 

"  Bm  you  love  me  no  longer." 

Florence  turned  very  pale,  but  still  she  was  firm 
"  It  matters  nothing  if  I  love  or  hate  now,"  she  said. 
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"henoefoith,  forever  and  forever,  yon  and  I  are 
itraDgers.  If  you  have  come  here  in  hopes  of 
taking  me  from  my  father,  go  before  he  learns  any 
thing  of  yow  visit ;  a  longer  stay  can  only  bring  evil." 

Again  Jameson  cast  himself  at  her  feet;  again  his 
masterly  eloquence  was  put  forth  to  melt,  to  subdue, 
eren  to  over-awe  that  fair  girl ;  but  all  that  he  could 
wring  from  her  was  bitter  tears— all  that  he  accom- 
plished was  a  renewal  of  anguish  that  prayer  had 
hardly  conquered. 

"  And  you  will  not  go !  You  cast  me  off  forever ! " 
he  exclaimed,  starting  up  with  a  fierce  gesture  and 
an  expression  of  the  eye  that  made  her  shrink  back. 

"  I  cannot  go — I  will  not  go!"  she  said,  in  a  low 
▼oice.  "  You  have  already  taught  me  how  terrible 
a  thing  is  remorse.  Leave  me  in  peace,  i^you  would 
not  see  me  die  !*' 

"  And  this  is  your  final  answer  !*'  cried  Jameson, 
and  his  eyes  flashed  with  fury. 

"  I  can  give  no  other !" 

"Then  farewell,  and  the  curse  of  my  ruin  rest 
with  you,"  he  cried  in  desperation,  and  wringing  her 
hands  fiercely  in  his,  he  cleared  the  window  with  a 
bound,  and  letting  himself  down  by  the  apple-tree, 
disappeared. 

The  tempter  was  g<me ;  Florence  was  left  alone, 
her  head  reeling  with  pain,  her  heart  aching  within 
her  bosom.  Jameson's  last  words  had  fallen  upon 
her  heart  like  fire ;  what  if  this  refusal  to  share 
his  fate  had  confirmed  him  in  evil  ?  What  if  she,  by 
partaking  of  his  fortunes,  might  have  won  him  to  an 
honorable  and  just  life.  These  thoughts  were  agony 
to  her,  and  left  no  room  for  calm  reflection,  or  she 
would  have  known  that  no  human  influence  can  re- 
claim a  base  nature;  one  fault  may  be  redeemed, 
nay,  many  faults  that  spring  from  the  heat  of  passion 
or  the  recklessness  of  youth,  but  habitual  hypocrisy, 
crat't,  falsehood — ^what  female  heart  ever  opposed  its 
love  and  truth  to  vices  like  these,  without  being 
crushed  in  the  endeavor  to  save. 

But  Florence  could  not  reason  then.  Her  soul  was 
afirigbted  by  the  curse  that  had  been  hurled  upon  it. 
Half  frantic  with  these  new  themes  of  torture,  she 


left  her  room,  and  hurried  down  to  the  cove  just  in 
time  to  see  the  boat  which  contained  Jameson  half 
way  to  the  veaael.  Actuated  only  by  a  wild  desire 
to  see  him  depart,  she  threaded  her  way  through  the 
oak  grove,  unmindful  of  the  dew,  of  her  thin  raiment, 
or  of  the  morning  wind  that  tossed  her  curls  about  as 
she  hurried  on.  And  now  she  stood  upon  the  outer 
point  of  the  shore,  where  it  jutted  inward  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cove  and  comman^d  a  broad  view  of  the 
ocean.  High  trees  were  around  her  as  she  stood 
upon  theshelving  bank,  her  white  garments  streaming 
in  the  breeie,  her  wild  eyes  gaxing  upon  the  vessel 
as  it  wheeled  slowly  round  and  made  for  the  open 
ocean.  Florence  remained  motionless  where  she 
stood  so  long  as  a  shadow  of  the  vessel  fluttered  in 
sight.  When  it  was  lost  in  the  horizon  she  turned 
slowly  and  walked  toward  the  house,  weary  as  one 
who  returns  from  a  toilsome  pilgrimage.  It  was 
days  and  weeks  before  she  came  forth  again. 

Years  went  by— many,  many  years,  and  yet  that 
outward  bound  vessel  was  never  heard  of  again. 
How  she  perished,  or  when,  no  man  can  tell.  The 
last  ever  seen  of  her  to  mortal  knowledge  was  when 
Florence  Hurst  stood  alone  upon  the  sea-shore,  con- 
scious that  she  was  right,  yet  filled  with  bitter  anguish 
as  she  watched  its  departure  to  that  far-off  shore 
from  which  no  traveler  returns. 

And  Florence  came  forth  in  the  world  again  more 
attractive  than  ever ;  a  spiritual  lovelineas,  softened 
without  diminishing  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty,  and 
with  every  feminine  grace  she  had  added  that  of  a 
meek  and  contrite  spirit.  Did  she  wed  again?  We 
answer.  No.  Many  a  loAy  intellect  and  noble  heart 
bent  in  homage  to  hers ;  but  Florence  lived  only  for 
her  father— the  great  and  good  man,  who  was  just 
as  well  as  proud,  and  nobly  won  his  child  from  her 
error  by  delicate  tenderness,  such  as  he  had  never 
lavished  upon  her  faultless  youth,  when  many  a  man, 
to  shield  his  weaker  pride,  would  have  driven  her 
by  anger  and  upbraiding  from  his  heart,  and  thus 
have  kindled  her  warm  impulses  into  defiance  and 
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%BM  comes  with  soft  and  scented  breath, 

From  fragrant  aoathem  lands, 
And  wakens  from  their  tranee  of  death 

The  flowers,  and  breaks  the  bands 
Of  fettered  streams,  that  burst  away 

With  joyons  langh  and  song. 
And  ahont  and  leap  like  boys  at  play 

As  home  from  school  they  throng. 

From  sonny  elimee  the  breeae  set  flree 

Gomes  with  an  angel  strain 
Athwart  the  bine  ond  sparkling  sea 

To  visit  ns  again. 


The  low  of  herds  is  on  the  gale, 

The  leaf  is  on  the  tree. 
And  cloud-winged  barks  In  silence  sail 

With  stately  majesty 

Along  the  bine  and  bending  sky, 

Like  ioyons  living  thfaigs, 
And  rainbow-tinted  birds  flit  by 

With  swiftly  glancing  wings : 
O  sammer,  summer !  joyful  time ! 

Singbig  a  gentle  strain, 
Thon  oomeet  from  a  warmer  elime 

To  visit  us  again  I 


DESCRIPTION    OF    A    VISIT    TO    NIAGARA. 


Bf  nonnoK  vambi  wnrvAT. 


Thkoiob  tiM  dark  xdgiit  aifing  onr  npid  wsy 
We  listen  to  a  low,  continaed  ■oonii 
Ab  of  a  dietant  dram  calling  to  anna. 
It  grows  with  our  approach ;  Inlla  wixh  the  brae^ 
And  swells  again  into  a  bolder  note, 
Like  an  JBolian  harp  of  giant  string. 

Again,  the  tone  is  changed,  and  a  fierce  roar 
Of  tumult  rises  from  the  trembling  earth. 
As  if  the  imprisoned  spirits  of  the  deep 
Had  fonnd  a  Teat  for  tfmt  rebellioiiB  dio&t, 
Which  irom  ten  thonsard  Mpaaieendsto  HMrren. 
Voice  not  to  be  mistakaor-eTeB  he 
Upon  whose  ear  it  eomes  for  the  first  tiaa 
Claims  it  as  known,  and  bringing  to  his  heart 
The  boldest  fancies  of  his  earlj  days— 
Thy  thunders,  dread  Niagara,  day  and  night, 
Which  vary  not  their  ever-daring  peal. 

Burning  impatience,  not  to  be  controlled. 
Has  hurried  on  my  steps  until  I  stand 
Within  the  breath  of  thy  deseending  wav«. 
The  night  conceals  thy  wonders,  bat  enrobes 
Thee  with  a  grandear,  wild,  mysterioos, 
As  with  thy  spray  aroand  me,  and  the  wind 
Which  mshee  upward  from  thy  dark  abyss, 
And  ihy  deep  organ  pealing  in  my  ear, 
Thy  mass  is  all  unseen,  and  I  behold 
Only  the  ghost-like  whiteness  of  thy  foam. 

The  morning  comes.    The  clouds  have  disappeared. 
And  the  clear  silver  of  the  eastern  sky 
Gives  promise  of  a  glowing  summer  son. 
In  the  fresh  dawn,  I  hasten  to  the  rook 
Which  overhangs  the  ever-boiling  deep. 
And  all  the  wonden  of  Niagara 
Are  spread  before  me— not  the  smiple  dash 
Of  falling  waters,  which  the  fancy  drew, 
But  myriad  forms  of  beauti/U  and  grand 
Press  on  the  senses  and  overwhelm  the  mind. 

Yon  bright,  broad  waters  on  their  channel  sleep 
As  if  they  dreamed  of  the  most  peaceful  flow 
To  the  far-diitant  sea.    But  now  their  couiae 
Accelerates  on  their  fanlipiny  path. 
Though  still  >t  is  with  the  appearance  of  a  calm 
And  dignified  reluctanee,  and  the  wave 
RmMins  unbroken,  till  the  inward  foroe 


InefMsiBgly  sfleatly,  like  that  which  breda 
Hie  short  laborious  quiet  of  the  insene, 
Bants  aU  restraint,  and  the  wild  waters,  tOMi 
In  fiercest  tnmalt,  nnoontroltable, 
Blenaee  all  life  within  their  giant  grespi 
Leaping  and  raging  in  their  f  nuitic  glee, 
Dashing  their  spray  aloft,  as  on  they  rwA 
In  wild  confusion  to  the  dreadful  steep. 
An  ionant  on  the  verge  they  seem  to  pans, 
As  if,  even  in  their  frenzy,  such  a  golf 
WeM  horrible,  ^en  slowly  bending  down, 
Plonge  headlong  where  the  nnvf  r  fwasisg  rou 
Aseends,  and  the  revolving  doods  of  qny, 
Forever  during  yet  forever  new. 

The  son  appears.  And,  straightway,  oa  the  dosd 
Which  veils  the  straggles  of  the  fallen  were 
In  everlasting  secrecy,  and  waHs 
Away,  like  smoke  of  incense,  ap  to  Heiveo, 
Beams  forth  the  radiant  diadem  of  light, 
Brilliani  and  fixed  amid  the  moving  mms ; 
And  beanty  comes  to  deck  the  glorloa  sesee. 
For  as  the  horizontal  aoabeams  rest 
Upon  the  deep  blue  tonmit,  or  onfold 
The  varying  hues  of  green,  that  psss  away 
Into  the  white  of  the  descending  foam, 
Bo  colors  of  the  loveliest  rainbow  dye 
Tinge  the  bright  wave,  nor  lessen  aught  its  pride, 

Now  Joyous  oompanies  of  fair  and  yoong 
Gome  lightly  forth,  with  voioe  of  social  glee, 
Bat,  one  by  one,  as  they  approstdi  the  brink, 
A  change  eanea  o««r  them.   The  noisy  laogh 
Is  huohed,  the  step  is  sofi  and  r«verant, 
And  the  light  Jest  is  quenched  in  aolenn  tho^t- 
Yea,  dull  most  be  his  brain  and  odld  his  hevt 
To  all  the  sacred  influences  that  spring 
From  grandeur  and  from  beauty,  vrlio  can  gize, 
For  the  first  time,  on  the  descending  fiood 
Without  restraint  upon  the  flippant  tongue. 

If  sneh  the  reverence  Great  Invisible, 
Attendant  on  one  of  thy  lesser  works. 
What  dread  must  overwhehn  na  when  the  eje 
Is  opened  to  the  glories  of  thyself, 
Who  sway'st  the  moving  universe  and  hokht 
The  *'  waters  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand." 


SONNET. 


BT  CARoLnn  r.  osnz. 


TncBs  have  been  tones  of  eheor,  and  voieeigay. 
And  careless  laughter  ringing  lightty  by. 

And  I  have  listened  to  wil's  mirthful  play, 
And  sought  to  smile  at  each  light  fimtasy. 

But  ah,  there  was  a  voice  more  deep  and  clear, 
That  I  alone  might  hear  of  all  the  throng. 

In  softest  cadence  fUling  on  my  ear 


Like  a  sweet  ondertone  amid  the  801^. 
And  then  I  longed  for  this  cahn  hour  of  night, 

That  undisturbed  by  any  voice  or  sound, 
My  spirit  from  all  meaner  objeets  f^ 
Ifight  soar  nnchecked  in  its  for  upward  flight, 

And  by  no  cord,  no  heavy  fetter  bound, 
Booming  oU  space  and  distance,  hold  oonmaae  vith  tkR 


AUNT  MABLE'S  LOVE  STORY. 


n  fuiAii  poiAim. 


"How  heartily Bick  lam  of  tbeM  love  stories!** 
cdaimed  BZate  Lee,  as  she  impatiently  threw  aside 
e  last  maggiiue;  ''they  are  all  Hai,  state,  and  mi- 
'ofitable;  every  one  begins  with  a  niHe  and  ends 
ith  a  "wedding.  I  *m  sore  there  is  not  one  word  of 
uth  in  any  of  diem." 

**  Rather  a  sweeping  condemnation  to  be  given  by 
girl  of  seventeen,"  answered  Aunt  Mabel,  looking 
p  with  a  qniet  smile;  "when  1  was  yonr  age, 
[ate,  no  romance  was  too  extravagant,  no  incident 
x>  improbable  for  my  belief.  Every  yomig  heart 
as  its  love-dream;  and  you  too,  my  merry  Kate, 
lUst  sooner  or  later  yield  to  such  an  influence." 
**  Why,  Aont  Mable,  who  would  haveeverdreamed 
f  your  advocating  love  stories !  You,  so  staid,  so 
Tave  and  kindly  to  all ;  your  affections  seem  so  uni- 
rersally  diffused  among  us,  that  1  never  can  imagine 
hem  to  have  been  monopolised  by  one.  Beside,  I 
bought  as  you  were  never — "  Kate  paused,  and 
iunt  Mabel  continued  the  sentence. 

**I  never  married,  you  would  say,  Kate,  and  thus 
it  follows  that  I  never  loved.  Well,  perhaps  not; 
[  may  be,  as  you  think,  an  exception;  at  least  I  am 
not  going  to  trouble  you  with  antiquated  love  pas- 
nges,  that,  like  old  faded  pictures,  require  a  good 
deal  of  varnishing  to  be  at  all  attractive.  But,  I  con- 
fess, I  like  not  to  hear  so  young  a  girl  ridiculing  what 
is,  despite  the  sickly  semiment  thatso often  obscures  it, 
the  purest  and  noblest  evidence  of  our  higher  mftnre." 
**  Oh,  you  do  n't  understand  me.  Aunt  Mable!  I 
laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  stories.  Look  at  this, 
for  instance,  where  a  gentleman  falbi  in  love  vnth  a 
•hadow.  Now  I  see  no  substantial  foundaHon  for 
iuch  an  extravagant  passion  as  that.  Here  is  another, 
who  is  equally  smitten  with  a  pair  of  French  gaiters. 
Now  I  do  n't  pretend  to  be  over  sensible,  bm  I  do 
not  think  such  things  at  all  natural,  or  likely  to  occur ; 
and  if  they  did,  I  should  look  upon  the  parties  oon- 
cemed  as  little  less  than  simpletons.  But  a  real, 
true-hearted  love  story,  such  as  "  Edith  Femberton," 
Br  Mra.  HalPs  "  Women's  TVials,"  those  I  do  like, 
and  I  sympathize  so  strongly  with  the  heroines  that  I 
long  to  be  assured  the  incidents  are  true.  If  I  could 
only  heir  one  tru0  love  story — something  that  I  knew 
had  really  ocouned— then  it  would  serve  as  a  kind 
of  text  for  all  the  rest.  Oh!  how  I  long  to  hear  a 
nal  heart-story  of  aetual  life  !** 

Kate  grew  quite  enthusiastic,  and  Aunt  Mable,  after 
pausing  a  few  minutes,  whiles  troubled  smile  cro«ed 
ber &ce,  said,  "Well,  Kate,  /will  tell  you  a  love 
•tory  of  real  life,  the  troth  of  which  I  can  vouch  for, 
<^iioe  I  knew  the  parties  well.  You  will  believe  me, 
I  imow,  Kate,  without  requiring  actual  name  and 
<l>le  for  every  ocourrence.  There  are  no  extrava^ 
lutincideBfftia  this  "owre  true  tele,**  but  it  isa 


stoiy  of  the  heart,  and  such  a  one,  I  beKeve,  you 
wam  to  hear." 

Kate's  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure,  as  kissing  her 
aunt's  brow,  and  gratefully  ejaculating  "  dear,  kind 
Aunt  Mable !"  she  drew  a  low  ottoman  to  her  aunt's 
side,  and  seated  herself  with  her  head  on  her  hand, 
and  her  blooming  face  upturned  with  an  expression 
of  anticipated  enjoyment  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  Aunt  Mable,  as  she  sat  in  the  soft  twilight  of 
that  summer  evening,  smiling  fondly  on  the  young, 
bright  girl  at  her  side.  You  would  have  loved  her, 
as  did  every  one  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her 
gentle  influence;  and  yet  she  did  not  possess  the 
wondrous  charm  of  lingering  loveliness,  that,  like 
the  fainting  perftmie  of  a  withered  flower,  awakens 
mingled  emotions  of  tenderness  and  regret.  No, 
Aunt  Mabel  could  never  have  been  beautiful ;  and 
yet,  as  she  sat  in  her  quiet,  silver-gray  silk  gown, 
and  kerchief  of  the  sheerest  muslin  pinned  neatly 
over  the  bosom,  there  was  an  air  of  graceful,  lady- 
like ease  about  her,  far  removed  from  the  primness 
of  old-maidism.  Her  features  were  hie^,  and  finely 
cm,  you  would  have  called  her  proud  and  stern, 
with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  lurking  upon  the  lip, 
but  for  her  full,  dark-gray  eyes,  so  lustrous,  so  in- 
effiibly  sweet  in  their  deep,  soul-beaming  tenderness, 
that  they  seemed  scarcely  to  belong  to  a  face  so 
worn  and  faded ;  indeed,  they  did  not  seem  in  keeping 
with  the  silver-threaded  hair  so  smoothly  parted 
from  the  low,  broad  brow,  and  put  away  so  carefully 
beneath  a  small  cap,  whose  delicate  lace,  and  rich, 
white  satin,  were  the  only  articles  of  dress  in  which 
Aunt  BAabel  was  a  little  fastidious.  She  kept  her 
sewing  in  her  hand  as  she  commenced  her  story,  and 
stitched  away  most  industriously  at  first,  but  gradually 
as  she  proceeded  the  work  fell  upon  her  lap,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  lost  in  abstracted  recollections, 
speaking  as  though  impelled  by  some  uncontrollable 
impulse  to  recall  the  events  long  since  passed  away. 

"Many  years  since,"  said  Aunt  Mable,  in  a  cahn, 
soft  tone,  without  having  at  all  the  air  of  one  about 
telling  a  story,  **  many  years  since,  there  lived  in 
one  of  the  smaller  cities  in  our  state,  a  lady  named 
Lynn.  She  was  a  widow,  and  eked  out  a  very  small 
income  by  taking  a  few  families  to  board.  Mrs. 
Lynn  had  one  only  child,  a  daughter,  who  was  her 
pride  and  treasure,  the  idol  of  her  aiTections.  As  a 
child  Jane  Lynn  was  shy  and  timid,  with  litde  of  the 
gayeiy  and  thoughdessneas  of  childhood.  She  dis- 
liked rude  plays,  and  instinctively  shrunk  from  the 
lively  companions  of  her  own  age,  to  seek  the  society 
of  those  much  older  and  graver  than  henself.  Her 
sdioolmates  nicknamed  her  the  "  little  old  maid;*' 
and  as  she  grew  older  the  title  did  not  seem  inap- 
propriate.  AX  school  her  evperiority  of  intellect  WW 
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manifest,  and  when  she  entered  society  the  timid 
reserve  of  her  manner  was  attributed  to  pride,  while 
her  acquaintance  thought  she  considered  them  her 
inferiors. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  the  truth.  Jane  felt 
that  she  was  not  popular  in  society,  and  it  grieved 
her,  yet  she  strove  in  vain  to  assimilate  with  those 
around  her,  to  feel  and  act  as  they  did,  and  to  be  like 
them,  admired  and  loved.  But  the  narrow  circle 
in  which  she  moved  was  not  at  all  calculated  tq  ap- 
preciate or  draw  forth  her  talent  or  character.  With 
a  heart  filled  with  all  womanly  tenderness  and  gentle 
sympathies,  a  mind  stored  with  romance,  and  full  of 
restless  longings  for  the  beautiful  and  true,  possessed 
of  fine  tastes  that  only  waited  cultivation  to  ripen 
into  talent,  Jane  found  herself  thrown  among  those 
who  neither  understood  nor  sympathized  with  her. 
Her  mother  idolized  her,  but  Jane  felt  that  had  she 
been  far  different  from  what  she  was,  her  mother's 
love  had  been  the  same;  and  though  she  returned  her 
parent's  affection  with  all  the  warmth  of  her  nature, 
there  was  ever  within  her  heart  a  restless  yearning 
for  something  beyond.  Immersed  in  a  narrow  rout  ine 
of  daily  duties,  compelled  to  practice  the  most  rigid 
economy,  and  to  lend  her  every  thought  and  moment 
to  the  assistance  of  her  mother,  Jane  had  little  time 
for  the  gratification  of  those  tastes  that  formed  her 
sole  enjoyment.  **  It  is  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  little  that  crushes  the  romance  of  life,''  says 
Bulwer ;  and  the  experience  of  every  day  justifies 
the  truth  of  his  remark.  Jane  felt  herself,  as  year 
after  year  crept  by,  becoming  grave  and  silent.  She 
knew  that  in  heji^circumstances  it  was  best  that  the 
commonplaces  of  every-day  life  should  be  sufiicient 
for  her,  but  she  grieved  as  each  day  she  felt  the 
bright  hues  of  early  enthusiasm  fading  out  and  giving 
place  to  the  cold  gray  tint  of  reality. 

With  her  pure  sense  of  the  beautiful,  Jane  felt 
acutely  the  lack  of  those  pecsonal  charms  that  seem 
to  win  a  way  to  every  heart.  By  those  who  loved 
her,  (and  the  few  who  knew  her  well  did  love  her 
dearly,)  she  was  called  at  times  beautiful,  but  a  casual 
observer  would  never  dream  of  bestowing  upon  the 
alight,  frail  creature  who  timidly  shrunk  from  notice, 
any  more  flattering  epithet  than  "rather  a  pretty 
girl,"  while  those  who  admired  only  the  rosy  beauty 
of  physical  perfection  pronounced  her  decidedly 
plain. 

Jane  Lynn  had  entered  her  twenty-second  summer 
when  her  mother's  household  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  a  new  inmate.  Everard  Morris  was  a 
man  of  good  fortune,  gentlemanly,  quiet,  and  a 
bachelor.  Possessed  of  very  tender  feelings  and 
ardent  temperament,  he  had  seen  his  thirty-seventh 
birth-day,  and  was  still  free.  He  had  known  Jane 
slightly  before  bis  introduction  to  her  home,  and  he 
soon  evinced  a  deep  and  tender  interest  in  her  wel- 
fare. Her  character  was  a  new  study  for  him,  and 
he  delighted  in  calling  forth  all  the  latent  enthusiasm 
of  her  nature.  He  it  was  who  awakened  the  slum- 
bering fires  of  sentiment,  and  insisted  on  her  culti- 
vating tastes  too  lovely  to  be  possessed  in  vain ;  and 
when  she  frankly  told  him  that  the  refinement  of 


taste  created  restless  yeamings  for  pnrBniis  to  kr 
unattainable,  he  spoke  of  a  happier  futoie,  vbea  ha 
life  should  be  spent  amid  the  employments  she ioni 
Ere  many  months  had  elapsed  his  feelings  deepen 
into  passionate  tenderness,  and  he  avowed  faimteif  a 
lover.  Jane's  emotions  were  mixed  and  tarndtocv 
as  she  listened  to  his  fervent  ezpressktos;  the  r- 
preached  herself  with  ingratitude  in  not  retaroinf  bs 
love.  She  felt  toward  him  a  grateful  afiecttoQ,fer 
to  him  she  owed  all  the  real  happiness  her  secli^ 
life  had  known ;  but  he  did  not  realize  ber  ideal, k 
admired  and  was  proud  of  her  talents,  but  le  <y 
not  sympathize  with  her  tastes. 

Months  sped  away  and  seemed  to  bring  to  hian 
increase  of  passionate  tenderness.  Every  word  ni. 
action  spoke  his  deep  devotion.  Jane  could  am  it- 
main  insen!«ible  to  such  aflTection;  the  ioTe  ^bek: 
sighed  for  was  hers  at  last — and  it  is  the  bappiQek<M 
a  loving  nature  to  know  that  it  makes  the  iuppissi 
of  another.  Jane's  esteem  gradually  deepeDed  a 
tone  and  character  until  it  became  a  f&itbful,  trosiisf 
love.  She  felt  no  fear  for  the  future,  because  dc 
knew  her  affection  had  none  of  the  romance  tlaafk 
had  learned  to  mistrust,  even  while  it  enchanted  her 
imagination.  She  saw  failing^s  and  peculiaritiei  k 
her  lover,  but  with  true  womanly  gentlenes  sbe 
forebore  with  and  concealed  them.  She  believed 
him  when  he  said  he  would  shield  and  goard  her 
from  every  ill ;  and  her  grateful  heart  sou^  ionit- 
merable  ways  to  express  her  appreciatiBg  teDdenie<¥ 

Mrs.  Lynn  saw  what  was  passing,  and  was  happf, 
for  Mr.  Morris  had  been  to  her  a  friend  and  be» 
factor.  And  Jane  was  happy  in  the  conscioiFsee 
of  being  beloved,  yet  had  she  much  to  bear.  Her 
want  of  beauty  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  soarce  of  re- 
gret to  her,  and  she  was  made  unhappy  by  fiodiaf 
that  Elterard  Morris  was  dissatisfied  wiib  her  appear- 
ance. She  thought,  in  the  true  spirit  of  romaace, 
that  the  beloved  were  alwa3rs  lovely;  butMr.Monn 
frequently  expressed  bis  dissatisfaction  that  oatDK 
had  not  made  her  as  beautiful  as  she  was  good.  I 
will  not  pause  to  discuss  the  delicacy  of  this  ac 
many  other  observations  that  caused  poor  Jane  omy 
secret  tears,  and  sometimes  roused  even  ber  gnsle 
spirit  to  indignation ;  but  affection  always  conqoeitd 
her  pride,  as  her  lover  still  continued  togiveeridenee 
of  devotion. 

And  thus  years  passed  on,  the  happy  future  pro- 
mised to  Jane  seemed  ever  to  recede;  and  slowly  tl( 
conviction  forced  itself  on  her  mind  that  be  whoa 
she  had  trusted  so  implicitly  was  selfish  and  vaei- 
lating,  generous  from  impulse,  selfish  from  calcoli- 
tion ;  but  he  still  seemed  to  love  her,  and  she  dm 
to  him  because  having  been  so  long  accustomed  tc 
his  devotedness,  she  shrunk  from  being  again  alooe. 
In  the  mean  season  Mrs.  Lynn's  health  became  ia- 
paired,  and  Jane's  duties  were  more  arduous  thu 
ever.  Morris  saw  her  cheek  grow  p«lC|  an<J  ^ 
step  languid  under  the  pressure  of  mental  and  bodily 
fatigue ;  he  knew  she  suffered,  and  yet,  while  be 
assisted  them  in  many  ways,  he  forbore  to  make  ibe 
only  proposition  that  could  have  secured  happioes^ 
to  her  he  pretended  to  love,    ^ia  conduct  preyed 
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•n  the  mind  of  Jane,  for  she  saw  (hat  the  novelty 
tiia  attachment  was  over.  He  had  seen  her  daily 
four  years,  and  while  she  was  really  essential  to 
happiness,  he  imagined  because  the  uncertainty 
early  passion  was  past,  that  his  love  was  waning, 
I  thought  it  would  be  unjust  to  oiler  her  his  hand 
bout  his  whole  heart,  forgetting  the  protestations 
'ormer  days,  and  regardless  of  her  wasted  feelings, 
is  is  unnatural  and  inconsistent  you  will  say,  but 
strue. 

Pour  years  had  passed  since  Everard  Morris  first 
came  an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Lynn's,  and  Jane  had 
irned  to  doubt  his  love.  "  Hope  deferred  makeih 
i  heart  sick ;"  and  she  felt  that  the  only  way  to 
quire  peace  was  to  crush  the  affection  she  had 
carefully  nourished  when  she  was  taught  to  believe 
essential  to  his  happiness.  She  could  not  turn  to 
other;  like  the  slender  vine  that  has  been  tenderly 
lined  about  some  sturdy  plant,  and  whose  tendrils 
Lunot  readily  clasp  another  when  its  first  suppport 
removed,  so  her  affections  still  longed  for  him  who 
-St  awoke  them,  and  to  whom  they  had  clung  so 
«g.  But  she  never  reproached  him;  her  manner 
ras  gentle,  but  reserved;  she  neither  sought  nor 
voided  him ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  her  affec- 
on,  like  his  own  passionate  love,  had  nearly  burnt 
tself  out,  yet  he  had  by  no  means  given  her  entirely 
ip ;  he  would  look  about  awhile,  and  at  some  future 
lay,  perhaps,  might  make  her  his  wife. 
While  affiiiirs  were  in  this  state,  business  called 
^Ir.  Morris  into  a  distant  city ;  he  corresponded  with 
fane  occasionally,  but  his  letters  breathed  none  of 
he  tenderness  of  former  days ;  and  Jane  was  glad 
hey  did  not,  for  she  felt  that  he  had  wronged  her, 
ind  she  shrunk  from  avowals  that  she  could  no 
longer  trust. 

Everard  Morris  was  gone  six  months ;  he  returned, 
bringing  with  him  a  very  young  and  beautiful  bride. 
He  brought  hja  wife  to  call  on  his  old  friends,  Mrs. 
Lynn  and  her  daughter.    Jane  received  them  with 
composure  and  gentle  politeness.    Mrs.  Morris  was 
delighted  with  her  kindness  and  lady-like  manners. 
She  declared  they  should  be  intimate  friends ;  but  when 
they  were  gone,  and  Mrs.  Lynn,  turning  in  surprise  to 
her  daughter,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  indignant  in- 
quiries.  Jane  threw  heiaelf  on  her  mother's  bosom, 
and  with  a  passionate  burst  of  weeping,  besought  her 
never  again  to  mention  the  past.    And  it  never  was 
alluded  to  again  between  them  ;  but  both  Jane  and  her 
mother  had  to  parry  the  inquiries  of  their  acquaintance, 
all  of  whom  believed  Mr.  Morris  and  Jane  were  en- 
gaged.   This  was  the  severest  trial  of  all,  but  they 
bore  up  bravely,  and  none  who  looked  on  the  quiet 
Jane  ever  dreamed  of  the  bitter  ashes  of  wasted 
affection  that  laid. heavy  on  her  heart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  settled  near  the  Lynns,  and 
visited  very  frequently;  the  young  wife  professed  an 
ardent  attachment  to  Jane,  and  sought  her  society 
constantly,  while  Jane  instinctively  shrunk  more 
and  more  within  herself.  She  saw  with  painful 
regret  that  Morris  seemed  to  find  his  happiness  at 
their  fireside  rather  than  his  own.  He  had  been 
captivated  by  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  his  young 
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wife,  who,  schooled  by  a  designing  mother,  had 
flattered  him  by  her  evident  preference ;  he  had,  to 
use  an  old  and  coarse  adage,  "  married  in  haste  to 
repent  at  leisure  ;*'  and  now  that  the  first  novelty  of 
his  position  had  worn  off,  his  feelings  returned  with 
renewed  warmth  to  the  earlier  object  of  his  attach- 
ment. Delicacy  toward  her  daughter  prevented 
Mrs.  Lynn  from  treating  him  with  the  indignation 
she  felt;  and  Jane,  calm  and  self-possessed,  seemed 
to  have  overcome  every  feeling  of  the  past.  The 
consciousness  of  right  upheld  her ;  she  had  not  given 
her  affection  unsought ;  he  had  plead  for  it  passion- 
ately, earnestly,  else  had  she  never  lavished  the 
hoarded  tenderness  of  years  on  one  so  different  from 
her  own  ideal;  but  that  tenderness  once  poured 
forth,  could  never  more  return  to  her ;  the  fountain 
of  the  heart  was  dried,  henceforth  she  lived  but  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  were  an  ill-assorted  couple ; 
she,  gay,  volatile,  possessing  little  affection  for  her 
husband,  and,  what  was  in  his  eyes  even  worse,  no 
respect  for  his  opinions,  which  he  always  considered 
as  infallible.  As  their  family  increased,  their  differ- 
ences augmented.  The  badly  regulated  household 
of  a  careless  wife  and  mother  was  intolerable  to  the 
methodical  habits  of  the  bachelor  husband;  and 
while  the  wife  sought  for  Jane  to  condole  with 
her— though  she  neglected  her  advice— the  husband 
found  his  greatest  enjoyment  at  his  old  bachelor 
home,  and  once  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  express  to 
Jane  his  regret  at  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  de- 
clared he  deserved  his  punishment.  Jane  made  no 
reply,  but  ever  afler  avoided  all  opportunity  for  such 
expressions. 

IiiPthe  meantime  Mrs.  Lynn's  health  declined,  and 
they  retired  to  a  smaller  dwelling,  where  Jane  de- 
voted herself  to  her  mother,  and  increased  their 
small  income  by  the  arduous  duties  of  daily  gover- 
ness. Her  cheek  paled,  and  her  eye  grew  dim  be- 
neath the  complicated  trials  of  her  situation;  and 
there  were  moments  when  visions  of  the  bright 
future  once  promised  rose  up  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
dreary  present ;  hope  is  the  parent  of  disappointment, 
and  the  vista  of  happiness  once  opened  to  her  view 
made  the  succeeding  gloom  still  deeper.  But  she 
did  not  repine;  upheld  by  her  devotedness  to  her 
mother,  she  guarded  her  tenderly  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  five  years  after  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Morris. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  circumstances  which 
ended  at  length  in  a  separation  between  Mr.  Morris 
and  his  wife— the  latter  returned  to  her  home,  and 
the  former  went  abroad,  having  placed  his  children 
at  school,  and  besought  Jane  to  watch  over  them. 
Eighteen  months  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Lynn,  a  distant  and  unknown  relative  died,  be- 
queathing a  handsome  property  to  Mrs.  Lynn,  or 
her  descendants.  This  event  relieved  Jane  from  the 
necessity  of  toil,  but  it  came  too  late  to  minister  to 
her  happiness  in  the  degree  that  once  it  might  have 
done.  She  was  care-worn  and  spirit-broken;  the 
every-day  trials  of  her  life  had  cooled  her  enthusiasm 
and  blunted  her  keen  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  she 
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had  bent  her  mind  to  the  minor  duties  that  formed 
her  routine  of  existence,  until  it  could  no  longer  soar 
toward  the  elevation  il  once  desired  to  reach. 

Three  years  from  hi^  departure  Everard  Morris 
returned  home  to  die.  And  now  be  became  fully 
conscious  of  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  her  he  once 
professed  to  love.  His  mind  seemed  to  have  ex- 
panded beneath  the  influence  of  travel,  he  was  no 
longer  the  mere  man  of  business  with  no  real  taste 
for  the  beautiful  save  in  the  physical  development  of 
animal  life.  He  had  thought  of  all  the  past,  and  the 
knowledge  of  what  was,  and  might  have  been,  filled 
his  soul  with  bitterness.  He  died,  and  in  a  long  and 
edmest  appeal  for  forgiveness  he  besought  Jane  to 
be  the  guardian  of  his  children — his  wife  he  never 
named.  In  three  months  after  Mrs.  Morris  married 
again,  and  went  to  the  West,  without  a  word  of 
inquiry  or  affection  to  her  children. 

Need  I  say  how  willingly  Jane  Lynn  accepted  the 
charge  bequeathed  to  her,  and  how  she  was  at  last 


blessed  in  the  love  of  those  who  from  infancy  ar 
regarded  her  as  a  more  than  mother." 

There  was  a  slight  tremulousneas  in  Aimt  Habd'i 
voice  as  she  paused,  and  Kate,  looking  up  with  fas 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  threw  herself  upon  her  aiot'* 
bosom,  exclaiming, 

"  Dearest,  best  Aunt  Mabel,  you  are  loved  tnr'.T, 
fondly  by  us.  all !  Ah,  I  knew  you  were  telling  jim 
own  story,  and—"  but  Aunt  Mabel  gently  placed  ba 
hand  upon  the  young  girl's  lips,  and  while  she  prssed 
a  kiss  upon  her  brow,  said,  in  ber  usurI  calm,  ttA 
tone, 

"It  Is  a  true  story,  my  love,  be  the  actors  whotbey 
may ;  there  is  no  exaggerated  incident  in  ft  to  iana 
it  with  peculiar  interest ;  but  I  want  you  to  ksov 
that  the  subtle  influences  of  aflbction  are  ever  bup 
about  us;  and  however  tame  and  commonplace  tk 
routine  of  life  may  be,  yet  believe,  Kate,"  adtfed 
Aunt  Mable,  with  a  saddened  smile,  "  each  heart  bs 
its  mystery,  and  who  may  reveal  it." 


TO    ERATO. 


BT  raOM^  BUCHAIUII  BSAD. 


Hmaroara  let  Orief  forget  her  pain, 

And  Melancholy  ceaae  to  sigh ; 
And  Hope  no  longer  gaze  in  vain 

Wilh  weary,  longing  eye, 
Since  Love,  dear  Love,  hath  made  again 

A  BumtncT  in  this  winter  sky — 
Oh,  may  the  flowers  he  brings  to-day 
In  beauty  bloom,  nor  pass  away. 

Sweet  one,  fond  heart,  thine  eyes  are  bright, 
And  full  of  stars  as  is  the  heaven, 

Pare  pleiads  of  the  soul,  whose  light 
From  deepest  founts  of  Truth  is  given— 

Oh  let  them  shine  upon  my  night. 
And  though  my  life  be  tempest-driven, 

The  leaping  billows  of  its  sea 

Shall  clasp  a  thousand  forms  of  thee. 


Thy  soul  in  trembling  tones  conveyed 
Melts  like  the  morning  song  of  birds, 

Or  like  a  mellow  paSn  played 
By  angels  on  celestial  chords  j — 

And  oh,  thy  lips  were  only  made 
For  dropping  love's  delicious  words  :- 

1%en  pour  thy  spirit  into  mine 

Until  my  soul  be  drowned  with  thine. 

The  pilgrim  of  the  desert  plain 
Not  more  desires  the  spring  denied. 

Not  more  the  vexed  and  midnight  main 
Calls  for  the  mistress  of  its  tide. 

Not  more  the  burning  earth  for  rain, 
Than  I  for  thee,  my  own  souPs  1 

Then  ponr,  oh  poor  vpoo  my  heart 

The  love  that  never  shall  depart ! 


THE  LABORER'S  COMPANIONS 


BT  oxoaox  s.  BUBunex. 


WmLB  pleasant  care  my  yielding  soil  reeeives, 
Other  delighu  the  open  soul  may  find ; 

On  the  high  bough  the  daring  hang-bird  weaves 
Her  canning  cradle,  rocking  in  the  wind ; 

The  arrowy  swallow  builds,  beneath  the  eves, 
Her  clay- walled  grotto,  wilh  soft  feathers  lined  j 

The  doll-red  robin,  under  sheltering  leaves, 


Her  bowl-like  nest  to  stnrdy  limba  doth  bind  f 
And  many  songsters,  worth  a  name  in  aoog, 
Plain,  hanuly  birds  my  boy-love  sanctifi^ 
On  hedge  and  tree  and  grassy  bog,  prolong 
Sweet  loves  and  cares,  in  carols  sweetly  plied ; 
In  such  dear  strains  their  simple  natures  gush 
That  through  my  heart  at  once  all  tear-blest  memories  niA 


THE    ENCHANTED    KNIGHT, 


BT  J.  lATAKD  TATLOB. 


Iiv  the  aolomn  night,  whan  the  loal  raeeiTM 
The  dreum  it  hu  sigbed  for  long, 

I  muaed  o'«r  the  charmed,  roowatie  Imvm 
Of  a  book  of  German  Song. 

'Froin  atately  towers,  I  aaw  the  lords 

Ride  oat  to  the  feodal  ftay; 
I  heard  the  ring  of  meeting  sworda 

And  the  Mioneainger'a  lay ! 

And,  gliding  gliost-Iike  through  my  dream, 
Went  the  Erl-king,  with  a  moan, 

Where  the  wizard  willow  overhang  the  stream, 
And  the  spectral  moonli^^  shone. 

I  followed  the  hero's  path,  who  rode 

In  harness  and  helmet  bright, 
Through  a  wood  where  hostile  elves  abode, 

In  the  glimmering  noon  of  night ! 

Banner  and  bogle's  call  had  died 

Amid  the  shadows  far. 
And  a  misty  stream,  from  the  moantain-side, 

I>ropped  like  a  silver  star. 

Thiraling  and  floihed,  from  the  steed  ha  leapt 
And  qoaffed  from  his  helm  nnboond ; 


Then  a  mystic  trance  o'er  his  spitit  crept, 
And  he  sank  to  the  elfin  groand« 

He  slept  in  the  ceaseless  midnight  cold. 

By  the  faery  spell  possesied, 
His  head  sunk  down,  and  his  gray  beard  rolled 

On  the  mat  of  his  armM  breast ! 

When  a  mighty  storm- wind  smote  the  trees, 

And  the  thunder  crashing  fell, 
He  raised  the  sword  from  its  moold'ring  ease 

And  strove  to  burst  the  spell. 

And  thus  may  the  fiery  sonl,  that  rides 
Like  aknigbt,  to  the  field  of  foes, 

Drink  of  the  chill  workl's  tempting  tides 
And  sink  to  a  charmed  repose. 

The  warmth  of  the  generoos  heart  of  yoath 

Will  die  in  the  froaen  breast— 
The  look  of  Lore  and  the  voice  of  Truth 

Be  oharmed  to  a  palsied  reat ! 

In  vain  will  the  thunder  a  moment  burst 

The  chill  of  that  toipor*s  breath ; 
The  slnmbering  soul  shall  be  wakened  first 

By  the  Diienehantar,  Death ! 


KORNER'S    SISTER. 


BT  BLUABBTX  J.  XAMMB. 


Close  beside  the  grave  of  the  8o1dier-Poet  is  |hat  of  his  only  sister,  who  died  of  grief  for  his  loss,  only  surviving  ham 
ong  enough  to  sketch  his  portrait  and  borial-place.    Her  last  wish  was  to  be  laid  near  him. 


Lovely  and  gentle  girl ! 
In  the  Wjpnng  morning  of  thy  beauty  dying — 

Dust  on  each  sonny  corl. 
And  on  thy  brow  the  grave's  deep  shadows  lying. 

Thine  is  a  lowly  bed, 
Bot  the  green  oak,  whose  spreading  bough  hangs  o'er 
thee. 

Shelters  the  brother's  head, 
Who  went  unto  his  rest  a  little  while  before  thee. 

A  perfect  love  was  thine, 
Sweet  sister !  thou  hadst  made  no  other 

Idol  for  thy  soul's  shrine 
Save  him— thy  friend  and  goide,  and  only  brother. 

And  not  for  Lyre  and  Swoid— 
His  proud  resplendant  gifts  of  fame  and  glory— 

Oh !  not  for  tku*  adored 
Was  he,  whose  praise  thou  readst  in  song  and  story. 

But  t  was  his  presence  threw. 
O'er  all  thy  life,  a  deep  delight  and  bleuing ; 

And  with  thy  growth  it  grew, 
Strengthening  ead&  thought  of  thy  yoimg  heart's  poa- 
■cseing. 


Amid  each  dear  home-scene 
That  thou  and  be  from  childhood  trod  together, 

Thon  hadst  his  arm  to  lean 
Upon,  through  every  change  of  dark  or  sunny  weather. 

And  when  he  passed  from  Earth, 
Hie  rose  from  thy  soft  cheek  and  bright  lip  faded } 

Gloom  was  on  hall  and  heartl^- 
A  deep  voice  in  thy  soul,  by  sorrow  over-sbaded. 

Joy  had  gone  forth  with  him ; 
The  green  Earth  lost  its  spell,  and  the  blue  Heaven 

Unto  thine  eye  grew  dim ; 
And  thou  didst  pray  for  Death,  as  for  a  rich  boon 
given! 


/I  earns/— and  joy  to  know, 
That  from  his  resting-place  thiiu  none  would  sever, 

And  blessing  God  didst  go. 
Where  in  his  presence  thou  shooldst  dwell  forever. 

Thou  didst  but  stay  to  trace 
The  imaged  likeneu  of  the  dear  departed ; 

To  sketch  his  buiial-place— 
Then  die,  O,  sister !  fond  and  faithful  hearted. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  NEVER  HUMBUGGED. 


BT  ▲  LIMRn. 


It  was  a  standing  boast  with  Mr.  Wiseacre  that 
he  had  never  been  humbugged  in  his  life.  He  took 
the  newspapers  and  read  them  regularly,  and  thus 
got  an  inkling  of  the  new  and  strange  things  that 
were  ever  transpiring,  or  said  to  be  transpiring,  in 
the  world.  But  to  all  he  cried  "  humbug  !*'  "  im- 
posture !"  "  delusion !"  If  any  one  were  so  bold  as 
to  affirm  in  his  presence  a  belief  in  the  phenomena 
of  Animal  Magnetism,  for  instance,  he  would  laugh 
outright;  then  expend  upon  it  all  sorts  of  ridicule, 
or  say  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  scandalous  trick ; 
and  by  way  of  a  finale,  wind  ofi*  thus— 

"  You  never  humbug  me  with  these  new  things. 
Never  catch  me  in  gull-traps.  I  've  seen  the  rise 
and  fall  of  too  many  wonders  in  my  time — am  too 
old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  this  kind  of  chaff.*' 

As  for  Homeopathy,  it  was  treated  in  a  like  sum- 
mary manner.  All  was  humbug  and  imposture  from 
beginning  to  end.    If  you  said — 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  relate  what  I  have  my- 
self seen—'* 

He  would  interrupt  you  with — 

«  Oh !  as  to  seeing,  you  may  see  any  thing,  and 
yet  see  nothing  after  all.  I  *ve  seen  the  wonders  of 
this  new  medical  science  over  and  over  again. 
There  are  many  extraordinary  cures  made  in 
imagination.  Put  a  grain  of  calomel  in  the  Dela- 
ware Bay,  and  salivate  a  man  with  a  drop  of  the 
water !  Is  not  it  ridiculous?  Does  n't  it  bear  upon 
the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  absurdity.  It 's  all  hum- 
bug, sir !  All  humbug  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
know!  I've  looked  into  it.  I've  measured  the 
new  wonder,  and  know  its  full  dimensions— it 's 
name  is  *  humbug.' " 

You  reply. 

**  Men  of  great  force  of  mind,  and  large  medical 
knowledge  and  experience,  see  differently.  In  the 
law,  nmHia  similiaitu  curanter,  they  perceive 
more  than  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination,  and  in 
the  actual  results,  too  well  authenticated  for  dispute, 
evidence  of  a  mathematical  correctness  in  medical 
science  never  before  attained,  and  scarcely  hoped 
for  by  its  most  ardent  devotees." 

But  he  cries, 

"Humbug!  Humbug!  All  humbug!  I  know. 
I  've  looked  at  it.  I  understand  its  worth,  and  that 
is— just  nothing  at  all.  Talk  to  me  of  any  thing  else 
and  I'll  listen  to  you— but,  for  mercy's  sake,  don't 
expect  me  to  swallow  at  a  gulp  any  thing  of  this 
sort,  for  I  can't  do  it.  I  'd  rather  believe  in  Animal 
Magnetism.  Why,  I  saw  one  of  these  new  lights  in 
medicine,  who  was  called  in  to  a  child  in  the  croup, 
actually  put  two  or  three  little  white  pellets  upon  its 
tongue,  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  go  away 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  were  not  leaving  the 


poor  little  sufferer  to  certain  death.  '  For  Heaves  i 
sake !'  said  I,  to  the  parents,  *  aint  yoo  gotng^  to  hare 
any  thing  done  for  that  child?'  <  Hie  doctor  has  jm 
given  it  medicine,'  they  replied.  '  He  has  done  iS 
that  is  required.'  I  wassoout  ofpotieoeewiththea 
for  being  such  consummate  fools,  thai  I  pat  my  fast 
on  and  walked  out  of  the  house  witbovt  saying  a 
word." 

"  Did  the  child  die?"  yoo  ask. 

"It  happened  by  the  merest  chance  to  escspe 
death.  Its  constitution  was  too  strong  for  the  grim 
destroyer." 

"  Was  nothing  else  done  ?"  yon  ask.  **  No  me£> 
cines  given  but  homeopathic  powdeis?" 

"No.    They  persevered  to  the  last." 

"  The  child  was  vrell  in  two  or  three  days  1b^ 
pose?"  you  remark. 

"  Yes,"  he  replies,  a  little  coldly. 

"  Children  are  not  apt  to  recover  from  an  attack  of 
croup  without  medicine."    He  forgets  himself  and 


"  But  I  do  n't  believe  it  was  a  real  case  of  crovp. 
It  could  n't  have  been !" 

And  so  Mr.  Wiseacre  treats  almost  every  thing 
that  makes  its  appearance.  Not  because  be  uodei^ 
stands  all  about  it,  but  because  he  knows  nothing 
about  it.  It  is  his  very  ignorance  of  a  matter  that 
makes  him  dogmatic.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  ds- 
tinction  betvreen  truth  and  the  appearances  of  tnak. 
So  fond  is  he  of  talking  and  showing  off  his  superior 
intelligence  and  acumen,  that  he  is  never  a  listener 
in  any  company,  unless  by  a  kind  of  compukioa, 
and  then  he  rarely  hears  any  thing  in  the  eagerness 
he  feels  to  get  in  his  word.  Usually  he  keeps  sen- 
sible men  silent  in  hopeless  astonishment  at  the  very 
boldness  of  his  ignorance. 

But  Mr.  Wiseacre  was  caught  napping  once  ia 
his  life,  and  that  completely.  He  was  entrapped; 
not  taken  in  open  day,  with  a  fair  field  before  him. 
And  it  would  be  easy  to  entrap  him  at  almost  any 
time,  and  with  almost  any  humbug,  if  the  game  were 
worth  the  trouble ;  for,  in  the  light  of  his  own  mind, 
he  cannot  see  far.  His  mental  vision  is  not  particu- 
larly clear ;  else  he  would  not  so  often  cry  "  hum- 
bug," when  wiser  men  stopped  to  examine  and  re- 
flect. 

A  quiet,  thoughtful-looking  man  once  brought  to 
Mr.  Wiseacre  a  letter  of  introduction.  His  name 
was  Bedding.  The  letter  mentioned  that  he  was  the 
discoverer  of  a  wonderful  mechanical  power,  for 
which  he  was  about  taking  out  lettere  patent.  What 
it  was,  the  introductory  epistle  did  not  say,  nor  did 
Bedding  communicate  any  thing  relative  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  discovery,  although  asked  to  do  so. 
There  was  something  about  this  man  that  interested 
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^ttacre.  He  boro  the  marks  of  a  saperior  inlel- 
id,  and  his  manners  commanded  respect.  As 
ITiseacie  showed  him  particular  attention,  he  fre- 
DCQily  called  in  to  see  him  at  his  store,  and  some- 
me»  spent  an  evening  with  him  at  his  dwelling. 
1)0  more  Wiseacre  saw  of  him,  and  the  more  he 
card  him  oonverse,  the  higher  did  he  rise  in  his 
[Miuon.  At  length  Bedding,  in  a  moment  of  eonfi- 
soce,  imparted  his  secret.  He  had  discovered  per- 
stul  motion !  This  annooncement  "^^^as  made  after 
long  and  learned  disquisition  on  mechanical  laws, 
which  ihe  balancing  of  and  the  reproduction  oT 
rces,  and  all  that,  was  opened  to  the  wondering 
irs  of  Wiseacre,  who,  although  he  pretended  to 
mprehend  every  thing  clearly,  saw  it  all  only  in  a 
iry  confused  light.  He  knew,  in  fact,  nothing 
hatever  of  mechanical  forces.  All  here  was,  to 
in,an  untrodden  field.  His  confidence  in  Bedding, 
d  his  conscioosness  that  be  was  a  man  of  great 
tellectual  power,  took  away  all  doubt  as  to  the 
rrectness  of  what  he  stated.  For  once  he  was 
re  that  a  great  discovery  bad  been  made — that  a 
w  truth  had  dawned  upon  the  world.  Of  this  he 
IS  more  than  ever  satisfied  when  be  was  shown 
\  machine  itself,  in  motion,  with  its  wonderful 
nbinations  of  mechanical  forces,  and  heard  Bed- 
ig  explain  the  principle  of  its  action. 
'Wonderful!  wonderful!''  was  now  exchanged 
"Humbug!  humbug!"  If  any  body  had  told  him 
( some  one  had  discovered  perpetual  motion,  iie 
iild  have  laughed  at  him,  and  cried  <'  humbug!" 
D  could  n't  have  hired  him  even  to  look  at  it.  But 
natural  incredulity  had  been  gained  over  by  a 
erent  process.  His  confidence  had  first  been  won 
a  specious  exterior,  his  reason  captivated  by 
ementa  and  arguments  that  seemed  like  truth, 
I  his  senses  deceived  by  appearances.  Not  that 
e  was  any  design  to  deceive  him  in  particular — 
)nly  happened  to  be  the  first  included  in  a  large 
iber  whose  credulity  was  to  be  taxed  pretty  ex- 
ively  " 

You  will  exhibit  it,  of  course  ?"  he  said  to  Bed- 
,  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  a  sight  of  the 
aordioary  machine. 

Tbi^  is  too  insignificant  an  afiair,"  replied  Bed- 
.  ''  It  will  not  impress  the  public  mind  strongly 
Jgh.  It  will  not  give  them  a  truly  adequate  idea 
lie  force  attainable  by  this  new  motive  power. 
-I  shall  not  let  the  public  fully  into  my  secret 
I  expect  to  reap  from  it  the  largest  fortune  ever 
s  by  any  man  in  this  country,  and  I  shall  not  run 
risks  in  the  outset  by  a  false  move.  The  results 
mu.<t  follow  its  right  presentation  to  the  public 
lot  be  calculated.  It  will  entirely  supercede 
Q  and  water  power  in  mills,  boats,  and  on  rail- 
s,  because  it  will  be  cheaper  by  half.  But  1  need 
ell  you  this,  for  you  have  the  sagacity  to  com- 
snd  it  all  yourself.  You  have  seen  the  machine 
leration,  and  you  fully  understand  the  principle 
which  it  acts." 

low  long  'will  it  take  you  to  construct  such  a 
kine  a-s  you  think  is  required?"  asked  Wiseacre. 
(  could  be  done  in  six  months  if  I  had  the  means. 
10* 


But,  like  all  other  great  inventors,  I  am  poor.  If  I 
could  associate  with  me  some  man  of  capital,  I  would 
willingly  share  with  him  the  profits  of  my  discovery, 
which  will  be,  in  the  end,  immense." 

"  How  much  money  will  you  need?"  asked  Wiae- 
acre,  already  beginning  to  bum  with  a  desire  for  a 
part  of  the  immense  returns. 

"  Two  or  thitee  thousand  dollars.  If  I  conid  find 
any  one  willing  to  invest  that  moderate  sum  of 
money  now,  I  would  guarantee  to  return  him  four 
fold  in  less  than  two  years,  and  insure  him  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  ten  years.  But  men  who  have 
money  generally  think  a  bird  in  the  hand  worth  ten 
in  the  bush ;  and  with  them,  almost  every  thing  not 
actually  in  possession  is  looked  upon  as  in  the  bush." 

Mr.  Wiseacre  sat  thoughtful  for  some  moments. 
Then  he  asked, 

**  How  much  must  you  have  immediately  ?" 

*<  About  five  hundred  dollars,  and  at  least  five 
hundred  dollars  a  month  until  the  model  is  com- 
pleted." 

*<  Perhaps  I  might  do  it,'  said  Wiseacre,  after 
another  thoughtful  pause. 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  if  you  could,"  quickly 
responded  Redding.  <*  There  is  no  man  with  whom 
I  had  rather  share  the  benefits  of  this  great  discovery 
than  yourself.  Whosoever  goes  into  it  with  me  is 
sure  to  make  an  immense  fortune." 

Wiseacre  no  longer  hesitated.  The  five  hundred 
ddlars  were  advanced,  and  the  new  model  com- 
menced. As  to  its  progress,  and  the  exact  amount 
it  cost  in  construction,  he  was  not  accurately  advised, 
but  one  thing  he  knew— he  had  to  draw  five  hundred 
dollars  out  of  his  business  every  month ;  and  this  he 
found  not  always  the  most  convenient  operation  in 
the  world. 

At  length  the  model  was  completed.  When  shown 
to  Wiseacre,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  upon  the  grand 
scale  he  had  expected ;  nor  did  it,  to  his  eyes,  look  as 
if  its  constructicm  had  cost  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars.  But  Mr.  Bedding  was  such  a  fair  man,  that 
no  serious  doubts  bad  a  chance  to  array  themselves 
against  him. 

Two  or  three  scientific  gentlemen  were  first  ad- 
mitted to  a  view  of  the  machine.  They  examined 
it;  heard  Bedding  explained  the  principle  upon 
which  it  acted,  and  were  shown  the  beautiful  manner 
in  which  the  reproduction  of  forces  was  obtained. 
Some  shrugged  their  shoulders;  some  said  they 
would  n*t  believe  their  own  eyes  in  regard  to  per- 
petual motion— that  the  thing  was  a  physical  impos- 
sibility ;  while  others  half  doubted  and  half  believed. 
With  all  these  skeptics  and  half-skeptics  Wiseacre 
was  out  of  all  patience.  Seeing,  he  said,  was  be- 
lieving; and  he  wouldn't  give  a  fij  for  a  man  who 
couldn't  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 

At  length  Bedding's  great  achievement  in  me- 
chanics was  announced  to  the  public,  and  his  model 
opened  for  exhibition.  Free  tickets  were  sent  to 
editors,  and  liberal  advertisements  inserted  in  their 
papers.  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  examined  the 
machine,  and  pretty  generally  pronounced  it  a  very 
singular  affair  certainly,  and,  as  far  as  they  could 
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jodge,  all  that  it  pretended  to  be.  Gradmlly  that 
portion  of  the  public  Interested  in  such  matters, 
awoke  from  the  indifference  felt  on  the  first  anounce- 
ment  of  the  discovery,  and  began  to  look  at  and 
enter  into  warm  discussions  about  the  machine. 
Some  believed,  but  the  majority  either  doubted  or 
denied  that  it  was  perpetual  motion.  A  few  boldly 
affirmed  that  there  was  some  trick,  and  that  it  would 
be  discovered  in  the  end. 

Toward  the  lukewarm,  the  doubting,  and  the 
denying,  Wiseacre  was  in  direct  antagonism.  He 
had  no  sort  of  patience  with  them.  At  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  be  boldly  took  the  affirmative  in  regard 
to  the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion,  and  showed  no 
quarter  to  any  one  who  was  bold  enough  to  doubt. 

Among  those  who  could  not  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses,  was  an  eminent  natural  philoso- 
pher, who  visited  the  machine  almost  every  day,  and 
as  oAen  conversed  with  Redding  about  the  new 
principle  in  mechanics  which  he  had  discovered  and 
applied.  The  theory  was  specious,  and  yet  opposed 
to  it  was  the  unalterable,  ever-potent  force  of  gravi- 
tation, which  he  saw  must  overcome  all  so  called 
self-existant  motion.  The  more  he  thought  about  it, 
and  the  oftener  he  looked  at  and  examined  Bedding's 
machine,  and  talked  with  the  inventor,  the  more 
confused  did  his  mind  become.  At  length,  after  ob- 
taining the  most  accurate  information  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  the  machine,  he  set  to  work  and 
made  one  precisely  like  it;  but  it  wouldn't  go. 
Satisfied,  now,  that  there  was  imposture,  he  re- 
solved to  ferret  it  out.  There  was  some  force  beyond 
the  machine  he  was  convinced.  Communicating 
his  suspicions  to  a  couple  of  friends,  he  was  readily 
joined  by  them  in  a  proposed  eflfort  to  find  out  the 
true  secret  of  the  motion  imparted  to  the  machine. 
He  had  noticed  that  Redding  had  another  room  ad- 
joining the  one  in  which  the  model  was  exhibited, 
and  that  upon  the  door  was  written  **  No  admit- 
tance." Into  this  he  determined  to  penetrate— and 
he  put  this  determination  into  practice,  accompanied 
by  two  friends,  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 
Fortunately,  it  happened  that  the  door  leading  to  this 
room  was  without  the  door  of  the  one  leading  into 
the  exhibition-room.  While  Redding  was  engaged 
in  showing  the  machine  to  a  pretty  large  company, 
including  Wiseacre,  who  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
there,  the  explorers  withdrew,  and  finding  the  key 


in  the  door,  entered  quieily  Ito  adjoiahig  vooa,  ^i^ 
they  took  care  to  fasten  on  the  iiwidflu  The  air 
suspicious  object  here  was  a  large  doeel.  This  «e 
locked;  but  as  the  intention  had  bees  to  nib  i 
pretty  thorough  search,  a  short,  strongrt  ^^  c'**- 
bar  was  soon  produced  from  beneelli  *  ^^mk^m 
the  door  in  due  time  made  to  yield.  'VfimiaM^ 
covery  I  There  sat  a  man  with  a  UxOm  Idl*  by  b 
side,  upon  which  was  a  dim  lamp,  m  fiMtt^f  bK 
and  cheese,  and  a  mug  of  beer.  He  -wmMi^gdii 
turning  a  wheel ! 

The  machine  stopped  instantly  and  «fiiifwtfr' 
on,  much  to  the  perplexity  and  alarm  c£^iBt0mm. 
Wiseacre  was  deeply  disturbed.  In  te  ^Mrt  <r*e 
murmur  of  surprise  and  disapprobation  tetfiAnad 
a  man  suddenly  entered  the  room,  and  atMiSlt  a  i 
low  voice, 

"  It 's  all  humbug !  We  've  diseoverei  At  e»e 
of  the  motion  I   Gome  and  see  !*' 

All  rushed  out  after  the  man,  and 
over  the  door  of  which  was  written  so 
»*  No  admittance."    No,  not  all— Reddia^  p 
down  stairs,  and  was  never  again  heard  of! 

The  scene  that  followed  we  need  noi 
The  poor  laborer  at  the  wheel,  for  a  dc&raJif. 
had  like  to  have  been  broken  on  his  w1iedl»  bat  6e 
crowd  in  mercy  spared  him.  Aa  for  poorWassoe 
who  had  never  been  humbugged  in  his  IH^i^wasK 
completely  "  used  up"  by  this  imdreamed  ^  rco^. 
that  he  could  hardly  look  any  body  in  ffaa  lace  kf 
two  or  three  months.  But  he  got  over  it  tone  tisc 
since,  and  is  now  a  more  thorough  disbetiBW  n  all 
new  things  than  before. 

<*You  don't  humbug  me!"  is  his  ateieMyped 
answer  to  all  announcements  of  new  dbeovems. 
Even  in  regard  to  the  magnetic  leJegraph  he  li  eu!) 
quite  skeptical,  and  shrugs  his  shoulders,  aadelemes 
his  eyebrows,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  It  'il  hlow  apcae 
of  these  times,  mark  my  word  for  it.'*  Nobadlyk! 
yet  been  able  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  fhe  Exchugc 
and  look  at  the  operation  of  the  batteries  fhttesai 
see  for  himself.  He  doesn't  really  believa  h.  Ik 
thing,  and  smiles  inwardly,  as  the  rough  peieai  s»i 
naked  wires  stare  him  in  the  face  while  pasritgskag 
the  street.  He  looks  confidently  to  see  than  crh 
verted  into  poles  for  scaflblding  before  twciie  nostk 
pass  away. 


THE    SISTERS 


BT  o.  o.  rosTxa. 


[SES  BNOSAVIN6.] 


Nat,  look  not  forth  with  those  deep  earnest  eyes 
To  catch  the  gleaming  of  your  loven'  plumes ; 

A  dearer,  surer,  trustier  passion  lies 
In  sisters'  hearts  than  lovers'  cheeks  illumes. 

Man  worships  and  forsakes ;  and  as  he  flies 
From  flower  to  flower  their  beauty  be  consumes, 

Then  leaves  the  wasted  heart  and  faded  flower 

To  die  forgotten  hi  their  sunless  bower. 


But  sisters'  love,  like  angels'  sympathies, 
Is  as  the  breath  of  Heaven  and  cannot  ehange. 

No  earthly  shudder  taints  its  sinless  kiss. 
No  sorrow  can  your  loving  hearts  estrange ; 

No  selfish  pride  destroy  the  priceless  bliss 
Of  loving  and  confiding.    Oh  exchange 

Not  love  like  this,  so  heavenly  and  so  true. 

For  sU  the  vows  that  lovers'  lips  e'er  knew. 


•.Ll:.u.^  • 


o 


BRUTUS    IN    HIS    TENT. 


>T  WM.  H.  c.  Hoiiaai. 


How  ill  tbis  taper  bam !— liali !  who  eomes  here  ?    Qbammtmulz. 


Os  wiU-girt  Sudk  weary  day  hath  abed 

The  goldea  blaxa  of  his  expiring  beam ; 
And  riogB  her  paven  walks  beneath  the  tread 

Of  gaarde  that  near  the  hoar  of  battle  deem— 
Whose  brazen  helmets  in  the  starlight  gleam ; 

From  tented  lines  no  mannur  loud  descends, 
For  martial  thoossnds  of  the  battle  dream 

Od  which  the  fate  of  bleeding  Rome  depends 
When  blmhing  dawn  awakes  and  night's  dark  curtain  rends. 

Though  hushed  War's  conchant  tigers  in  their  lair 

The  tnmqail  time  to  one  brings  not  repose— 
A  voice  was  whispering  to  his  sool— "  Despair ! 

The  gods  will  give  the  trinmph  to  thy  foes.'' 
Can  sleep,  with  leaden  hand,  oar  eyelids  dose 

When  throng  distempered  fancies,  and  depart, 
And  tbooght  a  shadow  on  the  future  throws? 

When  shapes  nnearthly  into  being  start, 
kadf  tike  a  anake.  Remorse  uncoils  within  the  heart  ? 

At  midnight  deep  when  bards  avow  that  tombs 

Are  by  their  cold  inhabitants  forsaken. 
The  Roman  chief  his  wasted  lamp  relumes, 

And  calmly  reads  by  mortal  wo  unshaken : 
His  iron  frame  of  rest  had  not  partaken, 

And  doubt— dark  enemy  of  slumber-  fills 
A  breast  where  fear  no  trembling  chord  coald  waken. 

And  on  his  ear  an  awful  voice  yet  thrills 
rhai  rose,  when  Caesar  fell,  from  Rome's  old  Seven  Hills. 


A  soond— <*  that  earth  owns  not*'— he  hears,  and  starli. 

And  grasps  the  handle  of  his  weapon  tried ; 
Then,  while  the  rustling  tent«ek>th  slowly  parts, 

A  figure  enters  and  stands  by  his  side : 
There  was  an  air  of  majesty  and  pride 

In  the  bold  bearing  of  that  spectre  pale— 
The  crimson  on  its  robe  was  still  ondried, 

And  dagger  wounds,  that  tell  a  bloody  tale 
Beyond  the  power  of  words,  the  opening  folds  unveil. 

With  fearful  meaning  lowera  the  phantom  grim, 

On  Brutus  fixing  its  cold,  beamless  eye; 
The  face,  though  that  of  Julius,  seems  to  him 

Formed  from  the  moonlight  of  a  misty  sky : 
The  birds  of  night,  affrighted,  flutter  by. 

And  a  wild  sound  upon  the  shuddering  air 
Creeps  as  if  earth  were  breathing  out  a  sigh, 

And  the  fast- waning  lamp,  as  if  aware 
Some  awful  shade  was  nigh,  emits  a  ghostly  glara. 

Stem  Brutus  quails  not,  though  his  wo-wom  cheeks 

Blanch  with  emotion,  and  in  tone  full  load 
Thas  to  the  ghastly  apparition  speaks— 

<*  Why  stand  before  me  in  that  gory  shroud. 
Unwelcome  guest !  thy  purpose  unavowed ; 

Art  thou  the  shaping  of  my  wildered  brain  ?" 
The  spectre  answered,  with  a  gesture  proud. 

In  hollow  accents— <'  We  will  meet  again 
When  the  best  blood  of  Rome  smokes  on  Philippi's  plain." 


TO    VIOLET, 


>T  JXBOHI  ▲.  MABT. 


TiAKs— eventfol  years  have  passed 

Sweet  sister !  since  I  met  thy  smile ; 
I  'm  thinking  now  what  change  they  've  east 

Upon  yoar  form  and  mine  the  while ; 
Thy  girlhood's  days  with  them  are  flow»— 

A  calmer  light  most  fill  thine  eye ; 
Thy  voice  have  now  an  added  tone ; 

Thy  tresses  fall  more  dark  and  free. 
Vet,  in  my  dreams  of  ihee  and  home, 

A  slight,  pale  girl  I  ever  tee, 
Whose  smiles  to  her  mild  Up  do  come, 

like  stars  in  heaven— tremblingly ! 
For  with  thy  young  heart's  lovingness 

There  aye  seemed  blent  a  troubled  fear, 
As  if  it  knew  all  tenderness 

Most  see  its  worship  perish  here ! 
And  oh,  the  pmyers  I  poured  to  Heaven, 
tat  time  prove  not  to  tk«*  how  golden  links  are  rivan ! 

And  I— oh,  sister !  Jam  changed— 
Yoa  Bcarce  would  know  the  dreanung  boy  i 


For  all  too  far  his  steps  have  ranged 

Through  wilderlng  ways  of  Strife  and  Joy. 
Ob !  falcon-eyed  Ambition's  schemes— 

The  thrill  that  comes  on  mounting  wings- 
Have  left  no  love  for  quiet  dreams, 

And  learned  contempt  for  tamer  things !       , 
And  Pleasure  to  my  youthful  cheek 

So  many  a  hot,  wild  flush  has  won, 
That  to  her  foils  I  've  grown  foo  weak- 
Some  nerve  must  still  be  passion-spun ! 
And  if  'mid  scenes  all  bravery— glow— 

The  night  has  found  me  proud  and  blest, 
Stem,  mournful  thing*— that  make  life's  wo— 

Have  struck  sad  music  from  my  breast ! 
And  when  at  times  Thought  leaves  me  calm, 

And  boyhood's  memories  float  by, 
TfuH  well  I  know  how  changed  I  am— 

And  a  strange  weakness  dims  my  eye ! 
Oh !  sister,  on  this  heart  of  mine 
Weight— stain— have  come,  since  last  I  met  that  smile  of 

thinel 
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THINK   NOT   THAT    I   LOVE   THEE." 


^  S^2)2»^l>. 


MUSIC  COMPOSED  AND  ARRANGED  FOR  TBE  PIANO  FORTE  BY 

J.    L.    MILNER, 

AND  RESPBCrmLLT  DEDICATED  TO  HIS  FRIEND,  J.  Q.  OSBOURN,  ESQ. 
P*  DOtiCIB. 
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Think  not  that  I  lore  thee, 

AUnring  coquette, 
Hie  Tomn  yoa  have  broken 

I  too  can  forget ; 
The  lore  that  I  gave  thee, 

Thoa  ne'er  eonld*M  repay. 
0: 8o  affeetion  for  thee  :| 

Hal  paaed  away. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


JULi/k  ^  Oliver  CnmwM.    By  J.  T,  BudUf,   A<w 

Tofk  :  BaUr  f  Seribiur.  1  vol.  19m0. 

This  volume  ia  elegantly  printed,  and  contaioB  the  moat 
diaracteristie  portrait  of  Cromwell  we  haye  aeen.  In  re- 
fftf d  to  thonght  and  compoaition  it  is  Mr.  Headley's  bast 
book.  Withont  being  deficient  in  the  energy  and  pictorial 
power  which  have  given  meh  popularity  to  hb  other  pro- 
dnetiooa,  it  indicates  an  advance  in  raspect  to  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  matter  and  correctness  of  composition.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  author  has  not  elaborated  it  into 
a  finished  work,  or  done  full  Jostice  to  his  talents  in  its 
general  treatment.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Headley  in 
his  notion  of  Cromwell,  and  think  that  his  marked  prepos- 
snssinn  tot  his  hero  haa  naoonscioosly  led  him  lo  altar  tha 
aataral  relations  of  the  facts  and  principles  with  which  he 
deals;  bat  stQl  we  feel  bound  to  give  him  credit  for  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  his  subject,  and  for  bringing  together 
numarona  intaresting  details  which  can  be  found  in  no 
other  single  biography  of  Cromwell.  Among  his  authori- 
ties and  guides  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  he  has  not  included 
Hallam.  The  portion  of  the  latter's  Constitutional  History 
of  England  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Charlea  I.,  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Protectorate,  deserves,  at  least,  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  every  writer  on  those  subjects.  In- 
deed we  think  Hallam  so  much  an  authority  that  a  devia- 
tion from  him  on  a  question  of  fact  or  principle  should  be 
aoeompanied  by  argumento  oontesting  his  statements.  Of 
all  the  historians  of  the  period  we  conceive  him  to  be 
atanoat  the  only  one  who  loses  tha  partisan  in  the  judge. 
The  questions  mooted  in  the  eontroversy  between  Charles 
and  his  Parliament  are  slUl  hotly  oontested,  and  are  so  cal- 
culated to  inflame  the  passioos,  that  almost  every  historian 
of  the  time  turns  advocate.  Mr.  Headley*s  passionate  sen- 
sEbUity  should  have  been  a  little  cooled  by  **  fntemizhig** 
with  BCr.  Hallam's  Judicial  undemanding. 

The  leading  merit  of  Mr.  Headley*s  volume  is  his  de- 
scription of  CromwelPs  battles ;  Marston  Moor,  Preston, 
Naseby,  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  are  not  mere  names,  sug- 
gesting certain  mechanical  military  movementa  to  the 
reader  of  the  present  book.  The  smoke  and  dust  and  blood 
and  carnage  of  war— the  passions  it  excites,  and  the  heroism 
it  prompts,  are  all  brought  right  before  the  eye.  Many 
historians  have  attempted  to  convey  in  general  terms  a 
notion  of  the  kind  of  men  that  Cromwell  brought  into 
battle,  but  it  is  in  Mr.  Headley *8  volume  that  we  really 
obtain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  renowned  Ironsides. 
Ha  has  Just  enough  sympathy  with  the  soldier  and  the 
Puritan  to  reproduce  in  imagination  the  religious  passions 
which  animated  that  band  of  **  braves."  As  a  considerable 
portion  of  Cromwell^ife  relates  to  his  military  character, 
Mr.  Headley  has  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  singular 
power  of  painting  battle-pieces.  • 

As  the  present  biography,  of  all  the  lives  of  Cromwell 
with  which  wqpiure  acquainted,  is  calculated  to  be  the 
most  popular,  we  regret  that  the  author  has  not  taken  a 
uster  view  of  Cromwell's  character  and  actions.  It  is 
imporunt  in  a  republican  country,  that  the  popular  mind 
riiould  have  just  notions  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  every 
attempt  lo  convert  such  despots  as  Napoleon  and  Cromwell 
into  champions  of  freedom,  will,  in  proportion  to  its  success, 
prepare  the  way  for  a  brood  of  such  men  in  our  own 
country.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Headley,  we  think  that  his 
sympathy  with  Cromwell's  great  powera  as  a  warrior  and 


ruler  has  vitiated  his  view  of  many  **tfriiiffli  fialh 
connected  with  the  principles  of  freedom.  CoaiiaraiTik 
Oarlyle,  however,  he  may  be  almost  comidered  InymBl 
He  is  frank  and  fearleas  in  presenting  hii  opioioM,  ad 
does  not  confuse  the  mind  by  mixing  up  nitcona  tf 
fact  with  any  of  the  trancendental  SeotchoiB*!  n&. 
mentality. 

The  English  Revolution  of  1640  begsn  in  tddbattf 
legal  privileges  and  ended  in  a  military  dcspothoL  Itoa- 
meneed  in  withstanding  atuekson  civil  sad  rdigMinibk 
and  ended  in  the  dominion  of  a  seel.  The  point,  ikerefoR, 
where  the  lover  of  freedom  should  cease  to  sympiikise 
whh  it  is  plain.  It  is  useless  for  the  repnblieuioajtla 
every  resolution  of  the  kind  mnstneeeimrily  takeiseja 
course,  for  that  is  not  an  argument  for  CromweU'laiBpi- 
tlon,l>ut  an  argument  sgainst  the  expedienqr  of  oppoisf 
attacks  by  a  king,  on  the  rights  and  privilegeiof  the  peo^ 
The  troth  is  that  the  English  Revobitioa  mi  tt  fai  i 
popular  movement,  having  a  clear  majority  of  tbe  ptofettf, 
intelligence  and  numben  of  the  people  on  iti  lidc.  Tk 
king,  in  breaking  the  fundamental  lawi  of  tbe  kiagtka, 
made  war  on  the  conununity,  and  was  to  be  reaaid  jtf 
as  much  as  if  he  wera  king  of  France  or  8ptiik,aai  te 
invaded  the  country.  It  ii  easy  to  trace  tbe  pragnagT 
this  resistance,  until  by  the  action  of  raligiou  bipHrx  ad 
other  inflaming  passions,  the  powera  of  the  oppouiioate- 
came  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  oiiiiir 
fanatics,  commanded  by  an  Imperious  aoldier,  md  nft- 
sentiag  a  small  minority  even  of  the  Pnrhaai.  Tbekiac, 
a  weak  and  vacillating  man,  nmde  an  attempt  li  s^wr 
power,  was  resisted,  and  after  yean  of  ciTil  w,  aidei 
his  days  on  the  scaflbld ;  Cromwell,  without  ury  (X  (tea 
palliations  which  charity  might  urge  in  extcsuatiaiof'ii 
king,  on  the  ground  of  the  prejudices  of  bit  ia&»,tNk 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  oouatry,  afia  shd 
been  torn  by  civil  war,  usurped  supreme  power,  od  ^ 
came  the  most  arbitrary  monarch  England  bad  teei  ace 
William  the  Conqueror.  No  one  donbu  bii  paim,  lad  i 
seems  strange  that  any  one  ahoold  doubt  biidapctt 
character.. 

Tbe  truth  is  that  CnmiweU*a  natural  chsnetff,  eiea 
the  hypothesis  of  his  sincerity,  was  arbitrary,  lod  ike  tst 
opposite  of  what  we  look  for  in  the  character  oft  dasfia 
of  freedom.  It  seems  to  us  supremely  ridicttkm  is  ta2  tf 
such  a  man  as  being  capable  of  having  his  coadoddtB' 
mined  by  a  parliament  or  a  council.  He  pretendd  Vf  ^ 
to  God,  not  to  human  laws  or  fallible  men,  for  tbe  &» 
tion  of  his  actions.  In  the  name  of  the  Deity  be  ctarf^  { 
at  the  head  of  his  Ironsides.  In  ihe  namelTlbeDdtTk 
massacred  the  Irish  garrisoos.  In  tltt  flame  of  ihe  M 
he  sent  dragoons  to  overturn  parliaments.  He  be!i«)« 
neither  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  nor  tbe  KforfS' 
of  the  laws,  and  it  made  little  difference  whether  bis  ^ 
poneat  was  Charles  I.  or  Sir  Harrg  Vane,  piofidcdl 
were  an  opponent.  In  regard  to  the  inmoet  e«B«i 
tyranny,  that  of  exallmg  the  individual  will  over  ^ 
thing  else,  and  of  meeting  oppoaition  sod  obstafraf 
pare  force,  Charles  I.  was  a  weakling  in  coopvo'^ 
Cromwell.  Now  if,  in  respect  to  humia 
democracy  and  republicanism  consist  in  aUla^^ 
great  and  strong  man  to  assume  the  supreme  powtr.  ■•■ 
simple  assertion  that  he  has  a  commission  from  H(«r^' 
to  do;  if  oonstitntional  liberty  is  a  goveraffleat  d  " 
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ioKcid  of  ■  foveimnent  of  lawi,  then  the  parliiKnt  of 

Cromwell  are  juftified  in  their  eulogies.    It  appears  to  us 

that  the  only  groand  on  which  the  Protector's  tyranny  is 

nore  endanibie  than  the  king's,  conaists  in  the  fact  that 

from  ita  nature  it  ooald  not  be  permaDait,  and  ooold  not 

ataUish  itaelf  into  the  dignity  of  a  precedent*    It  was  a 

power  depending  neither  on  the  assent  of  the  peoplci  nor 

00  law»  and  inAilations,  but  simply  on  the  character  of 

one  man.   As  far  as  it  went,  it  did  no  good  in  any  way  to 

ilie  eaoie  of  freedom,  for  to  Cromwell's  goremment,  and 

to  the  faosticism  which  preceded  it,  we  owe  the  reaction 

of  Charlea  the  Second's  reign,  when  lieeDliousaeas  in 

■aiuieni,  and  servility  in  politics  succeeded  in  making 

rirtue  and  freedom  synonymous  with  hppocrisy  and  cant. 

la  regard  lo  Cromwell's  massacres  in  Ireland,  which 

erea  Mr.  HeadJey  denounces  as  uncivilized,  a  great  deal 

of  nonsense  has  been  written  by  Carlyle.    The  fact  is  that 

Cromwell,  in  theie  matters,  acted  as  Cortez  did  in  Mexico, 

lod  Pizarro  in  Pern,  and  deserves  no  more  charity.    If  he 

performed  them  from  policy,  as  Carlyle  intimates,  he  most 

M  considered  a  disciple  of  Machiavelli  and  the  Devil ;  if 

le  performed  them  from  religious  bigotry,  he  may  rank 

vith  St.  Dominic  and  Charles  the  Ninth.    We  are  sick  of 

waring  brutality  and  wickedness,  either  in  Puritan  or 

)ttholie,  extenuated  on   the  ground  of  bigotry.    This 

igotry  which  prompts  inhoman  deeds,  is  not  an  excuse 

or  nn,  but  the  greatest  of  spiritual  sins.    It  indicates  a 

OMlitioB  of  mind   in  which  the  individual  deiBes  his 

■lignant  passiooa. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Headley  has  written  his  biography 
riih  neh  a  marked  leaning  to  Cromwell.  We  believe 
■t  a  large  mujority  of  readers  wUl  obtain  their  notions  of 
IS  Protector  from  hia  pages,  and  that  they  will  be  no 
«er  repubiicaaa  thereby.  The  very  brilUancy  and  ability 
r  hia  work  will  only  maJte  it  more  influential  upon  the 
pelar  mind. 


SupplerruTU  to  tk*  Plays  of  William  Shakspean.  Com- 
friiing  Seven  Dranuu  which  hav*  bum  ascribed  to  hi* 
Pen  but  are  not  included  with  his  Writing*  in  Modem 
Editions.  Edited^  with  NoteSf  and  an  Introduction  fo 
mkA  P/ay,  6y  William  Gilmore  Simm*,  Now  York: 
rto.  F.  Cooledge  jr  Brother.   1  vol.  Qvo. 

rbe  public  are  under  obligations  lo  Mr.  Simms,  not  cmly 
Toprinting  a  aeries  of  dramas  which  are  objecu  of 
ioeity  from  their  connection  with  the  name  of  Shaks- 
re,  but  for  the  elegant  and  ingenious  introductions  he 
famished  from  hia  own  pen.  With  regard  to  the 
stion  whether  Sbakspeare  did  or  did  not  write  these 
rif  our  opinion  has  ever  inclined  to  the  negative,  and 
refal  perusal  of  Mr.  Sunms's  views  has  rather  con- 
ed than  shaken  our  impression.  The  internal  evidence, 
1  the  exception  of  passages  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 
rongly  agufnst  ttle  bypothesia  of  Shakspeare's  auihor- 
,  and  the  ezter4|0  evidence  appears  to  us  unsatisfac- 
.  Mr  Simms'a  idea  is  that  they  were  the  productions 
lakapeare'a  vouth  and  apprenliceahip,  and  on  this  sup- 
lion  he  Bcoouhts  for  their  obvious  inferiority  to  the 
lowJedgutplaya^  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  juvenile 
u  of  the  world's  master-mind  would  give  some  evi- 
e  of  ^^4Mif  21*9  however  imperfect  might  be  thefotm 
leir  cju^mioti ;  and  especial^  that  they  would  not 
9b!e  n^ matured  products  of  contemporary  medi- 
f .  Ofm^plays  in  the  present  volume,  the  only  one 
h  has  the  character  of  youthful  genius  is  the  tragedy 
ecrine,  and  this  is  the  youth  of  Marlowe  rather  than 
tial|f|X'nre.  The  London  Prodigal  and  the  Puritan, 
Crttnwell  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  have  no  trace  of 


youthful  fire  or  even  rant,  nniey  are  the  offspring  of  sober, 
contented,  irreclaimable,  unimprovable  mediocrity,  with  a 
decided  tendency  to  the  stupid  rather  than  the  sublime. 
They  were  probably  the  journey-work  of  some  of  the 
legion  playwrights  connected  with  the  London  theatres, 
and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  dramas  of  Jouson,  Deckaii 
Middleton,  Fletcher,  Marston,  Tourneur,  Masainger  and 
Ford.  They  lack  the  vitality,  the  vim,  which  bums  and 
blazes  even  in  the  works  of  the  second  class  dramatists  of 
the  time.  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy  bears  the  stamp  of 
Middleton  rather  than  Shakspeare.  With  regard  to  the 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  perhaps  the  greatest  play  included 
in  the  coUectiou  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  we  think  that 
the  Shaksperian  passages  might  have  been  imitationa  of 
Shakspeare's  manner,  and  we  have  a  sufficiently  high 
opinion  of  Fletcher's  genius  to  suppose  that  this  imitalioo 
was  not  beyond  his  powers.  The  general  character  of 
the  play  shows  that  Shakspeare,  at  any  rate,  merely  con- 
tributed to  it.  It  ia  conceived  and  developed  ia  the  hot  and 
hectic  style  of  Fletcher,  and  abounds  in  his  strained  heroics 
and  gratuitous  obscenities.  The  Jailor's  Daughter,  a 
coarse  caricature  of  Ophelia,  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
agahnt  the  sacredness  of  misery  which  a  poet  ever  per- 
petrated. 

Schlegel  said  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Sir  John  Old- 
castle, and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  that  they  were  not  only 
Shakspeare's,  but  in  his  opinion  deserved  to  be  classed 
among  his  best  and  maturest  works.  This  is  the  most 
ridiculous  judgment  which  a  great  critic  ever  made,  and 
coming  as  it  does,  after  the  author's  profound  view  of 
Shakspeare's  genius,  is  as  singular  as  It  is  ridiculous. 


PUgrimageto  the  Holy  Land,   By  Alphonte  de 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.   2  vols.  ISifio. 

Lamartine  is  a  man  of  fine  genius  and  great  courage, 
but  both  as  an  author  and  poliiiciBn  is  a  sentimentalist. 
His  characteristic  mental  quality,  that  of  seeing  all  external 
objects  through  a  luminous  mist  exhaling  from  his  heart 
and  imagination,  is  as  prominent  in  the  present  volume  of 
travels  as  in  his  political  speeches  and  state  papers.  He 
sees  nothing  in  clear,  white  light ;  every  thing  through  a 
personal  medram.  To  use  a  distinction  of  an  ingenious 
analyst,  he  tells  you  rather  of  the  beauty  and  truth  o{  his 
feelings  than  the  beauty  and  truth  he  feels;  and  accord- 
ingly his  sentimentality  is  closely  allied  to  vanity.  This 
absence  of  clear  perception  is  not  the  result  of  his  being 
a  poet,  but  of  his  being  a  poet  of  the  second  class.  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakspeare,  even  Milton,  would  not  fail  in  politica 
from  a  similar  lack  of  seeing  things  as  they  are.  We  be- 
lieve that  Homer  and  Shakspeare  might  have  made  belter 
statesmen  than  Pericles  and  Bacon.  The  great  poet  fails 
in  practical  life  not  from  leeing  things  through  a  distorting 
medium,  bul  from  viewing  them  in  relation  to  an  ideal 
standard.  This  was  the  case  with  MiltotL  Now  Lamar- 
tine is  in  the  habit  of  Lamartinizing  the  whole  world  in 
his  writings.  The  mirror  he  holds  up  to  life  and  nature 
simply  reflects  himself.  He  cannot  pass  beyond  his  own 
individuality— he  has  no  objective  insight.      / 

We  will  guarantee  that  every  reader  oPffie  present 
volumes  will  rise  from  their  perusal  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  author  rather  than  the  sulyect.  He  will  obtain  no  in- 
formation of  men,  scenery,  or  remarkable  places,  such  as 
he  might  receive  from  a  common  tourist,  deficient  equally 
in  aenliment  and  imagination ;  neither  will  he  carry  away 
such  clear  pictures  and  representations  as  Scott  or  Goelho 
might  stamp  upon  his  memory.  He  will  simply  be  informed 
of  the  thoughu,  fancies,  opinions,  and  varying  moods  oT 
Lamartine,  as  awakened  by  the  objects  which  met  his  eye. 
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ThtBe  objects,  which  a  grMU.poat  would  ooiuader  of  the 
fint  importance,  are  with  the  Frenchman  only  lecondary 
to  the  exhibition  of  himself.  If  this  mingled  egotism  and 
vanity  were  affected,  it  wonld  disgut  the  reader,  but  as  it 
is  the  natural  action  of  the  author's  mind,  end  is  accom- 
panied with  much  eloquence  and  besnty  of  composition,  it 
is  more  likely  to  fascinate  than  to  <^end.  At  the  present 
moment,  when  the  author  is  with  the  public  a  more  im- 
portant object  than  Athens  or  Jerusalem,  the  present 
volumes  will  probably  be  the  more  eagerly  read  on  account 
of  their  leading  defect. 


HU  RUeon  Btmily  ;  or  Toimg  lulmd.    By  tks  auikor  of 
the  Baehelor  o/tht  Albattf.    Boston :  T.  Wifoy,  Jr. 

We  should  judge  the  author  of  the  present  amusing  work 
to  be  a  young  lawy  r,  extensively  read  in  miscellaneous 
literature,  and  di^KMcd  to  make  the  most  of  his  wit, 
rhetoric  and  acquirements.  His  style  of  thinking  and 
composition  is  that  of  a  first  rate  magazine  writer  rather 
than  novelist.  He  is  a  brilliant  sketcher  and  caricaturist, 
without  any  hold  upon  character,  and  with  little  power  of 
conceiving  or  telling  a  story.  He  is  ever  sparkling  and 
clever,  without  weight  or  depth.  But  he  has  many  ele- 
ments of  popularity,  and  unites  a  good  share  of  shrewd- 
ness with  an  infinite  amount  of  small  wit.  The  object  of 
the  present  work  is  to  ridicule  Young  Ireland  in  particular, 
and  Young  Europe  in  general,  including  hits  at  Young 
England,  Young  Israel,  (the  chikiren  of  Israel,)  and  La 
Jiunt  Franu.  All  of  these,  Mitchell,  D'Iraeli,  Monctoo 
Milnes  and  the  rest,  are  classed  under  the  common  term  of 
boyoeraefy  a  very  good  phrase  to  denote  the  ridiculous 
portions  of  the  young  creed.  Though  the  author  has  no 
view  of  this  class  of  sentimental  or  termagant  politicians 
except  on  their  ludicrous  side,  he  exposes  that  side  with  a 
brilliant  remorselessness  which  is  refreshing  in  this  age  of 
universal  cant.  Though  something  of  a  coxcomb  himself, 
he  has  no  mercy  on  the  fop  turned  politician  and  theologian. 
The  mistake  of  his  satire  on  Young  Ireland  ccMisists  in 
overlooking  the  reality  of  the  wrongs  under  which  that 
country  groans,  and  the  d^th  and  intensity  of  the  passions 
roused.  In  regard  to  style  the  author  is  a  mannerist. 
The  present  novel  reads  like  a  continuation  or  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Bachelor  of  the  Albany. 


RuioreksM  om  tk$  Ckmuttty  qf  FMl^  mud  tk$  Motion  ^  tk$ 
Juuts  in  Hu  Ammal  Body,  By  UMg,  M,  D.  IsOWtU : 
DoRMf  Bixby  f  Co.   1  tnrf.  12  mo. 

This  volume  is  edited  by  Professor  Horsford,  of  Harvard 
University.  It  is  an  acute  and  profound  work  of  science, 
worth  all  the  common  books  on  the  subject  put  together. 
The  author  considers  his  investigation,  as  recorded  in  the 
present  volume,  the  most  important  he  ever  made.  His 
theory  is  this :  '*  The  surface  of  the  body  is  a  membrane 
from  which  evaporation  goes  iminterruptedly  forward. 
In  consequence  of  this  evaporation,  all  the  fluids  of  the 
hody  acqtirii  in  obedience  to  atmospheric  pressure,  motion 
toward  th#  ubvaporating  surface.  This  is  obviously  the 
chief  cause  of  the  passage  of  the  nutritious  fluids  from  the 
blood-vessels,  and  of  their  difl'usion  through  the  body. 
We  know  now  what  important  functions  the  skin  (and 
lungs)  fulfill  through  evaporation.  It  is  a  condition  of 
nourtshment,  and  the  influence  of  a  moist  or  dry  air  upon 
the  health  of  the  body,  or  of  mechanical  agitation  by 
walking  or  running,  which  increases  the  perspiration,  is 
■elf-evident.**  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  discovery 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  preservation  of  health. 


pu  Wcmdmmgs  and  tbrtmut  of  Saim  Go 

'    By  J^edorick  Gorttaeker.    Tramslaud  ky  J}*md  Sita 

Now  York  :  D.  Apphton  ^  Co.   1  «ol.  UMw. 

We  have  often  desired  to  see  a  book  of  tUa  cfancur. 
giving  the  first  views  and  impressions  of  foreigaerieasscf 
to  settle  here,  as  they  made  their  way  fron  the  Adaatif  v 
the  West.  The  present  volume  -b  cvrioasly  mioate  z 
detailing  the  eoaise  and  incidents  of  the  joaraey,  and  sfv. 
from  its  interest  as  a  narrative,  cootaina  not  a  Uitie  ^a» 
which  should  attract  the  alteotion  of  the  sttrsmwt  [i 
respect  to  the  merit  of  compontion  or  dctiiiUlwi  the  bock 
hardly  rises  above  mediocrity. 

CcssoHs  Commmtones  on  tke  GmlHc  War,  Wiih  Ew^^ 
iSTotes,  a  Lezieon,  Indixos,  fc.  By  Bor.  J.  A.  Sfmut. 
A.  M.   Now  York  :  D.  AppJtton  f  Co.  IvcL  Vtmo. 

This  is  the  best  edition  of  Caesar  we  hare  ever  seea,  sac 
to  the  young  student  it  is  invaluable.  Erery  i 
given  to  the  complete  comprehension  of  the 
and  few  can  rise  from  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  vrdcss 
without  having  understood  and  almost  exhavMed  oee  £ 
least  of  the  classics. 


GramdHca  IngUsa  do   UrcuUm.     Ediiod  ^ 

binson. 
Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Lcmguage.   By  Big^to  Rakimmt 

These  two  books,  by  an  aocompUsbed  Ungidsl  sehsk;, 
fill  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt.  Moat  of  the  worn 
previously  poblished  are  too  diffuse  and  elaboiaxe  fsr  the 
purposes  of  schools,  or  too  contracted  to  give  any  iIubi 
more  than  a  skeleton  of  the  tongue.  Mr.  Robinson  ki> 
adopted  a  system  eminently  pncticfti,  and  made  tv> 
books  which  entitle  him  to  the  thanka  of  paptl  osi 
teacher.  As  he  states,  grammatical  legisiatkm  is  abas- 
doned  and  example  substituted  Cot  ralea.  ExicuiTe 
tables  of  verbs,  prepositions  and  idioms^  have  beea  {^e- 
pared,  which  do  away  with  almost  all  of  the  difficnluei 
connected  with  the  study  of  that  tongue  a  monarch  cii.eS 
the  language  of  the  gods.  The  paradigms  of  the  Tcrbi 
have  been  prepared  evidently  With  the  greatest  care,  acd 
a  new  form  given  to  what  grammarians  call  the  oc-i- 
ditional  and  subjunctive  moods,  so  as  to  adapt  the  OaraiisB 
to  the  English  langusge.  Tables  of  dialopies  are  s^< 
added,  which  are  pure  and  classical  in  hath.  Kngliih  utt 
Spanish. 

Mr.  Robinson  has,  in  editing  the  English  Oranuaar  d 
Urcullu,  made  great  improvements  by  the  additioo  of  wtat 
he  modestly  calls  "nott/Ioi,"  (little  notes,)  bat  wh.cb 
greatly  add  to  the  perfeclness  of  the  book.  1^  imporuuU 
table  of  the  verbs  of  the  language  by  Hemandes  and  rkt 
officers  of  the  Spanish  academy,  and  the  chapter  on  teru 
of  courtesy  in  the  United  States,  are  most  valuable  sdd^ 
tions.  This  book  is  most  valuable  as  a  sapftlemeni  tu  ik 
Spanish  Grammar,  and  the  moderate  price  at  which  tbe 
two  are  sold,  renders  it  most  desirable  and  ccmveaieal  w 
purchase  them  together.  ^ 

Though  we  detect  some  typographical  imKcuracks 
they  are  merely  literal  accidents,  and  the  books  r^ect 
credit  on  author,  publishers,  and  steretllyper.  We  mM 
cordially  recommend  them.  ^ 

History  of  the  French  Bevolation  o/1789U  tAomis  Bloat 
Translated  from  the  Ereneh.  Phila, :  Lea  ^  Mlanehard. 
The  popularity  acquired  by  M.  Blanc  fnydhia  "  Watolf 
of  Ten  Years,"  as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  been  for 
a  time  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Oovenuneul  of  the 
French  Republic,  will  doubtless  cause  this  book  to  be 
widely  read.  It  is  always  interesting,  but  seldom  ftopaitiftl. 
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'*Trkt  say  Miss  Morton  is  engaged  to  Robert 
Haxlewood,*'  said  Augusta  Lenox. 

'*  So  I  hear,"  replied  Angila  Meryale,  to  whom 
ihis  piece  of  news  had  been  communicated.  **  How 
cam  {the  ?" 

"  How  can  she,  indeed  ?"  replied  Augusta.  "  He 's 
im  ugly  fellow." 

*'Ugly!  yes,"  continued  Angila,  "and  a  dis- 
agreeable ugliness,  too.  I  do  n*t  care  about  a  man's 
being  handsome— «  plain  black  ugliness  I  don't 
object  to — but  red  ugliness,  ah !" 

"  They  say  he  *s  clever,"  said  Augusta. 

'*Tbey  always  say  that,  my  dear,  of  any  one 
that  *s  so  ugly,"  replied  Angila.  "  I  do  n't  believe  it. 
He's  conceited,  and  I  think  disagreeable;  and  I 
don't  believe  he's  clever." 

"  I  remarked  last  night  that  he  was  very  attentive 
to  Mary  Morton,"  continued  Augusta.  "They 
waltzed  together  several  times." 

'*  Yes,  and  how  badly  he  waltzes,"  said  Angila. 
"  Mary  Morton  is  too  pretty  a  girl  for  such  an  awk- 
ward, ugly  man.  How  lovely  she  looked  last  night. 
I  hope  it 's  not  an  engagement,  for  I  quite  like  her." 

**  Well,  perhaps  it  is  not.  It 's  only  one  of  the 
on  ditSf  and  probably  a  mere  report." 

"Who  are  yon  discussing,  girls?"  asked  Mrs. 
Mervale,  from  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"  Robert  Hazlewood  and  Miss  Morton,"  replied 
Augusta,  "  they  are  said  to  be  engaged." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mrs.  Mervale.  "  Is  it  a  good  match 
for  her?" 

"  Oh,  no !  chimed  in  both  the  girla  at  once.  "  He  *s 
neither  handsome,  nor  rich,  nor  any  thing." 

"  Nor  any  thing!"  repeated  Mrs.  Mervale,  laugh- 
ing. "  Well,  that 's  comprehensive.  A  young  man 
may  be  a  very  respectable  young  man,  and  be  a  very 
fair  match  for  a  girl  without  being  either  handsome  or 
rich;  but  if  he  is  positively  *  nothing,'  why,  then,  I 
grant  you,  it  is  bad  indeed.'* 
11 


"  Oh,  I  believe  he  is  respectable  enough,"  replied 
Augusta,  carelessly,  for,  like  most  young  girls,  the 
word  "  respectable"  did  not  rank  very  high  in  her 
vocabulary. 

"  And  if  he  is  not  rich,  what  are  they  to  live  on," 
asked  Mrs.  Mervale. 

"Love  and  the  law,  I  suppose,"  replied  her 
daughter,  laughing.  "He's  a  lawyer,  is  he  not 
Augusta?" 

"  Oh !"  resumed  Mrs.  Mervale,  "  he 's  a  son,  then, 
I  suppose,  of  old  John  Hazlewood." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Augusta. 

"  Then  he  may  do  very  well  in  his  profession," 
continued  Mrs  Mervale,  "  for  his  father  has  a  large 
practice  I  know,  and  is  a  very  respectable  man.  If 
this  is  a  clever  young  man,  he  may  tread  in  his 
father's  footsteps." 

This  did  not  convey  any  very  high  eulogium  to  the 
young  ladies'  ears.  That  young  Robert  Hazlewood 
might  be  an  old  John  Hazlewood  in  his  turn  and 
time,  did  not  strike  them  as  a  very  brilliant  future. 
In  fact  they  did  not  think  more  of  the  old  man  than 
they  did  of  the  young  one. 

Old  gentlemen,  however,  were  not  at  quite  such  a 
discount  with  Mrs.  Mervale  as  with  her  daughter 
and  her  friend;  and  she  continued  to  descant  upon 
the  high  standing  of  Mr.  Hazlewood  the  elder,  not 
one  word  in  ten  of  which  the  girls  heard,  for  she, 
like  most  old  ladies,  once  started  upon  former  times, 
was  thinking  of  the  pleasant  young  John  Hazlewood 
of  early  days,  who  brought  back  with  him  a  host 
of  reminiscences,  with  which  she  indulged  herself 
and  the  girls,  while  they,  their  heads  full  of  last 
night's  party  and  Mary  Morton  and  Robert  Hazle- 
wood, listened  as  civilly  as  they  could,  quite  unable 
to  keep  the  thread  of  her  discourse,  confounding  in 
her  history  Robert  Haslewood's  mother  with  his 
grandmother,  and  wondering  all  the  while  when  she 
would  stop,  that  they  might  resume  their  goasip. 
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"You  yi«it  his  sister,  Mrs.  Constant,  don't  yon?" 
asked  Augusta. 

**  Yes,  we  have  always  visited  the  Hazlewoods," 
replied  Angtia,  "  but  I  am  not  intimate  with  any  of 
them.  They  always  seemed  to  me  those  kind  of 
pattern  people  I  dislike." 

**Is  Mr.  Constant  well  off?'*  inquired  Mrs. 
Mervale. 

"N0|  I  should  think  not,*'  replied  Angila,  "from 
the  way  in  which  they  live.  They  have  a  little 
bit  of  a  two-story  house,  and  keep  only  a  waiter 
girl.  How  I  do  hate  to  see  a  woman  open  the  door," 
she  continued,  addressing  Augusta. 

"  So  do  I,"  replied  her  friend.  "  I  would  have  a 
man  servant — a  woman  looks  so  shabby." 

"Yes,"  returned  Angila.  "There's  nothing  I 
dislike  so  much.  No  woman  shall  ever  go  to  my 
door." 

"If  you  have  a  man  servant,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Mervale. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Angila ;  "  and  that  I  will." 

"But  suppose  you  cannot  afford  it,"  said  her 
mother. 

"I  don't  choose  to  suppose  any  thing  so  dis- 
agreeable  or   improbable,"  replied  her  daughter, 

"It  may  be  disagreeable,"  continued  Mrs.  Mer- 
vale, "  but  I  do  n't  see  the  improbability  of  the  thing, 
Angila,  nor,  indeed,  the  disagreeability  even.  The 
Constants  are  young  people  with  a  small  family,  and 
I  think  a  woman  is  quite  sufficient  for  them.  Their 
bouse  is  small,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  little  bit  of  a  place." 

"Large  enough  for  them,"  replied  Mrs.  Mervale, 
whose  ideas  were  not  as  enlarged  as  her  daughter's. 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Angila,"  but  I  do  hate  low 
ceilings  so.  I  do  n't  care  about  a  large  house,  but  I 
do  like  large  rooms." 

"You  can  hardly  have  large  rooms  in  a  small 
iiouse,"  remarked  Mrs.  Mervale,  smiling. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Astley's  is  only  a  two-story  house, 
mamma,  and  her  rooms  are  larger  than  these." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  Mrs.  Astley's  is  an  expensive 
hou^e ;  the  lot  must  be  thirty  feet  by—" 

But  Angila  had  no  time  to  go  into  the  dimensions 
of  people's  "  lots."  She  and  Augusta  were  back  to 
the  parly  again;  and  they  di^ussed  dresaes,  and 
looks,  and  manners.  With  great  gout. 

Their  criticisms  were,  like  most  young  people's, 
always  in  extremes.  The  girU  had  either  looked 
"lovely" or  " frightful," and  the  young  men  were 
either  "  charming"  or  "  odious ;"  and  they  themselves, 
from  their  own  account,  had  been  in  a  constant  state 
of  either  delight  or  terror. 

"  I  was  so  afraid  Robert  Haslewood  was  going  to 
ask  me  to  waits,"  said  Angila ;  "and  he  waliaes  so 
abominably  that  I  did  not  know  what  J  should  do. 
But,  to  my  delight,  he  asked  me  only  for  a  cotillion, 
and  I  fortunately  was  engaged.  1  was  so  glad  it 
was  so." 

"  Then  you  did  not  dance  with  him  at  all  ?" 

"No— to  my  great  joy,  he  walked  off,  ingry,  I 
believe." 


"  Oh,  my  dear !"  remonstrated  her  moOier. 

"  Why  not,  mother,"  replied  Angila.  «  He's  sj 
*  favorite  aversion.'  Well,  Augusta,"  she  ccaijetni 
turning  to  her  friend,  "  and  when  do  you  aai  iar 
New  Orleans?" 

"  On  Monday,"  replied  Augusta, 

"On  Monday!— so  soon!  Oh,  what  shall  I  4} 
without  you,  Augusta!"  said  Angila,  qiriie  paibeb- 
cally.  "And  you  will  be  gone  six  numbs,  yoa 
think?" 

"Yes,  so  papa  says,"  replied  the  yemg  hdy. 
"  He  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  reiam  befove 
May."  , 

"  Not  before  May !  And  its  only  November  bow  !'' 
said  Angila,  in  prolonged  accents  of  grief.    "  Esm  i 
much  may  happen  In  that  time !" 

"  Yes,"  returned  her  friend,  gaily,  "  ycm  nay  be 
engaged  before  that." 

"  Not  much  danger,"  replied  Angila,  laoghii^. 

"  But  remember,  I  am  to  be  bridemaid,"  nsr ' 
tinned  Augusta. 

"Certainly,"  said  Angila,  in  the  same  tooe,  "I 
shall  expect  you  from  New  Orleans  on  parpoM  " 

"  And  who  will  it  be  to,  Angila,"  said  Aii^gussa. 

"  That  *s  more  than  I  can  tell,"  replied  Aagik: 
"but  somebody  that's  very  charming,  I  prooisB 
you." 

"  By  the  way,  what  is  your  beau  ideal,  Aagila,  I 
never  heard  you  say,"  continued  Augusta. 

"My  beaiu  ideal  is  as  shadowy  and  iodisliac!  ai 
one  of  Ostfian's  heroes,"  replied  Angila,  laoghaf ; 
"  something  very  dis^tioguished  in  air  and  raanoers, 
with  black  eyes  and  hair,  are  the  only  points  decided 
on.  For  the  rest,  Augusta,  I  refer  you  to  Finw ity," 
she  added,  gayly. 

"I  wonder  who  you  will  marry!"  said  Ango^, 
with  the  sudden  fervor  of  a  young  lady  ooaoiaierest- 
ing  a  topic. 

"  1  do  n*t  know,  only  nobody  that  I  have  ever  sea 
yet,"  replied  Angila,  with  animation. 

"He  must  be  handsome,  I  suppose,"  said  Augusti. 

"  No,"  replied  Angila,  "1  don't  care  for  besoTf. 
A  roan  should  have  a  decided  air  of  the  gemlemaa, 
with  an  expression  of  talent,  height,  and  all  thii— 
but  I  don't  care  about  what  you  call  beamy."  , 

"  You  are  very  moderate,  indeed,  in  your  reqwe-  j 
meots,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  laughing.    ^'  Ajei 
pray,  my  love,  what  have  you  to  olTer  this  rara  awu 
in  return  for  such  extraordinary  charms." 

*'  Love,  mamma,"  replied  the  gay  girl,  smiling. 

"And  suppose,  my  dear,"  pumued  her  moths', 
"  that  your  hero  should  set  as  high  an  estimate  iipan 
himself  as  you  do  upon  yourself.  Your  tall,  elega&t 
talented  man^  may  expect  a  wife  who  has  funose, 
beauty  and  talents,  too." 

Angila  laughed.  She  ii^u  not  vain,  but  she  koe« 
she  was  pretty,  and  she  was  sufficiently  of  a  befle  te 
be  satijcfied  with  her  own  powers  if  ^he  couki  oolj 
meet  with  the  man,  so  she  said,  playfully. 

"  Well)  then,  manuna,  he  wont  be  sqr  hero,  t^  H 
all." 

And  no  doubt  she  answered  truly.  The  possesnos 
of  such  gifts  are  very  apt  to  vary  in  yauag  iMdimr 
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yes  according  to  the  gentleman's  perception  of  their 
harms.  And  heroes  dilTer  from  one  another,  accord- 
Qgr  as  the  pronouns  "  mine  and  thine,"  may  be  pre- 
xed  to  his  title. 

"  And  such  a  bijou  of  a  house  as  I  mean  to  have," 
ontiDued  Angila,  with  animation.  "The  back 
arlor  and  dining-room  shall  open  into  a  conser- 
utory,  where  I  shall  have  any  quantity  of  canary- 
irds— " 

•*  My  dear,"  interrupted  her  mother,  "  what  non- 
ense  you  do  talk." 

"  Why,  mamma,"  said  Angila,  opening  her  eyes 
ery  wide,  "don't  you  like  canaries?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mother,  "I  don't 
object  to  aviaries  or  conservatories,  only  to  your 
edking  of  them  in  this  way,  as  matters  of  course  and 
lecessity.    They  are  all  very  will  for  rich  people." 

'*  Well,  then,  I  mean  to  be  rich,"  continued  Angila, 
»lay  fully. 

"  That 's  the  very  nonsense  I  complain  of,"  said 
ler  mother.  "It's  barely  possible,  but  certainly 
rery  improbable,  Angila,  that  you  ever  should  be 
ich ;  and  considering  you  have  been  used  to  nothing 
>f  the  kind,  it  really  amuses  me  to  hear  you  talk  so. 
ITour  father  and  I  have  lived  all  our  lives  very  com- 
'ortably  and  happily,  Angila,  without  either  aviary 
Mr  conservatory,  and  I  rather  think  you  will  do  the 
tame,  my  love." 

"Your  father  and  I!"  What  a  falling  off  was 
Ibere!  for  although  Angila  loved  her  father  and 
mocber  dearly,  she  could  not  imagine  herself  intent 
upon  household  occupations,  an  excellent  motherly 
woman  some  thirty  years  hence,  any  more  than  that 
her  beau  ideal  should  wear  pepper  and  salt  like  her 
father. 

<*  It  was  all  very  well  for  papa  and  mamma,"  but 
to  persuade  a  girl  of  eighteen  that  she  wants  no  more 
than  her  mother,  whose  heart  happens  to  be  like  Mrs. 
Mervale,  just  then  full  of  a  new  carpet  that  Mr. 
Menrale  is  hesitating  about  affording,  is  out  of  the 
question. 

And,  unreasonable  as  it  may  be,  whoever  would 
make  a  young  girl  more  rational,  destroys  at  once 
the  chief  charm  of  her  youth— the  exuberance  of  her 
fresh  imagination,  that  gilds  not  only  the  future,  but 
throws  a  rosy  light  upon  all  surrounding  objects. 
Her  visions,  I  grant  you,  are  absurd,  but  the  girl 
without  visions  is  a  clod  of  the  valley,  for  she  is 
without  imagination — and  without  imagination,  what 
is  life  ?  what  is  love  ?" 

Never  fear  that  her  visions  will  not  be  fulfilled, 
and  therefore  bring  disappointment— for  the  power 
carries  the  pleasure  with  it.  The  same  gift  that 
traces  the  outline,  fills  up  the  sketch.  The  girls 
who  dream  of  heroes  are  those  most  ready  to  fall  in 
love  with  any  body — and  no  woman  is  so  hard  to 
interest  as  she  who  never  had  a  vision,  and  conse- 
quently sees  men  just  as  tliey  are;  and  so  if  Angila 
talked  nonsense,  Mrs.  Mervale's  sense  was  not  much 
wiser. 

Angila  was  a  pretty,  playful,  romantic  girl,  rather 
intolerant  of  the  people  she  did  not  like,  and  enthu- 
siastic about  those  she  did ;  full  of  life  and  animation, 


she  was  a  decided  belle  in  the  gay  circle  in  whidi 
she  moved. 

Miss  Lenox  was  her  dearest  friend  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  proposed  separation  for  the  next  six 
months  was  looked  upon  as  a  cruel  affliction,  only  to 
be  softened  by  the  most  frequent  and  confidential 
correspondence. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  of  Augusta's  absence,  the 
promises  exchanged  on  both  sides  were  vehemently 
fulfilled.  Letters  were  written  two  or  three  limes  a 
week,  detailing  every  minute  circumstance  that 
happened  to  either.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Angila  was  at  a  party  where  she  met  Robert  Haxle- 
wood,  who  talked  to  her  for  some  time.  It  was  not 
a  dancing  party,  and  consequently  they  conversed 
together  more  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  He 
seemed  extremely  amused  with  her  liveliness,  and 
looked  at  her  with  unmistakable  admiration.  Had 
Augusta  Lenox  been  there  to  see,  perhaps  Angila 
would  not  have  received  his  attentions  so  graciously; 
but  there  being  nothing  to  remind  her  of  his  being 
her  "favorite  aversion,"  she  talked  with  animation, 
pleased  with  the  admiration  she  excited,  without 
being  annoyed  by  any  inconvenient  reminiscences. 
And  not  only  was  Miss  Lenox  absent,  but  Miss 
Morton  was  present,  and  Angila  thought  she  looked 
over  at  them  a  little  anxiously ;  so  that  a  little  spirit 
of  rivalry  heightened,  if  not  her  pleasuris,  certainly 
Hazlewood^s  consequence  in  her  eyes.  Girls  are 
often  much  influenced  by  each  other  in  these  matters 
—and  the  absence  of  Miss  I«enox,  who  "  did  not 
think  much  of  Robert  Hazle  wood,"  with  the  presence 
of  Mias  Morton  who  did,  had  no  small  influence  in 
Angila's  future  fate. 

"Did  you  have  a  pleasant  party?"  asked  Mrs. 
Mervale,  who  had  not  been  with  her  daughter  the 
evening  before. 

"Yes,  very  pleasant,"  replied  Angila;  "one  of 
the  pleasantest  <  conversation  parties'  I  have  ever 
been  at." 

And  "  who  was  there— and  who  did  you  talk  to  ?" 
were  the  next  questions,  which  launched  Angila  in 
a  full  length  description  of  every  thing  and  every 
body — and  among  them  figured  quite  conspicuously 
Robert  Hazlewood. 

"And  you  found  him  really  clever?"  said  her 
mother. 

"  Oh,  decidedly,"  replied  her  daughter. 

"Who,"  said  her  brother,  looking  up  from  his 
breakfast,  "Hazlewood?  Certainly  he  is.  He's 
considered  one  of  the  cleverest  among  the  young 
lawyers.    Decidedly  a  man  of  talent." 

Angila  looked  pleased. 

"His  father  is  a  man  of  talent  before  him,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Mervale.  "As  a  family,  the  Hazle- 
woods  have  always  been  distinguished  for  ability. 
This  young  man  is  ugly,  you  say,  Angila  ?" 

"  Yes — "  replied  Angila,  though  with  some  hesita* 
tion.  "  Yes,  he  i.4  ugly,  certainly- but  he  has  a  good 
countenance;  and  when  he  converses  he  is  better 
looking  than  I  thought  him." 

"  It 's  a  pity  he 's  conceited,"  said  Mrs.  Mervale, 
innocently;  her  impression  of  the  young  man  being 
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taken  from  her  daughter^A  previous  description  of 
him.  "Since  be  is  really  clever,  it's  a  pity,  for  it  *• 
•uch  a  drawback  always." 

<* Conceited!  I  don't  think  he's  conceited/'  said 
Angila,  quite  foi^tting  her  yesterday's  opinion. 

"  Do  n*t  you  ?  I  thought  it  was  you  who  said  so, 
my  dear,"  replied  her  mother,  quietly. 

**  Yes,  I  did  once  think  so,"  said  Angila,  slightly 
blushing  at  her  own  inconsistency.  *'  I  do  n't  know 
why  I  took  the  idea  in  my  head— but  in  fact  I  talked 
more  to  him,  and  became  better  acquainted  with  him 
last  evening  than  I  ever  have  before.  When  there 
is  dancing,  there  is  so  little  time  for  conversation; 
and  he  really  talks  very  well." 

"  He  is  engaged  to  Miss  Morton,  you  say?"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Mervale. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Angila,  adding,  as 
she  remembered  the  animated  looks  of  admiration 
he  had  bestowed  upon  herself,  "  I  doubt  it— that  is 
the  report,  however." 

*'  Hazlewood  's  no  more  engaged  to  Mary  Morton 
than  I  am,"  said  young  Mervale,  carelessly.  "  Where 
did  you  get  that  idea?" 

"  Why  every  body  says  so,  George,"  said  Angila. 

<<  Pshaw!  every  body's  saying  so  do  n't  make  it  so." 

" But  he's  very  attentive  to  her,"  replied  Angila. 

"  Well,  and  if  he  is,"  retorted  Mervale,  '•  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  must  be  in  love  with  her.  You 
women  do  jump  to  conclusions,  and  make  up  matches 
in  such  a  way,"  he  continued,  almost  angrily. 

<'I  think  she  likes  him,"  pursued  Angila.  "I 
think  she  would  have  him." 

<*Have  him!  to  be  sure  she  would,"  replied 
George,  in  the  same  tone;  not  that  he  considered  the 
young  lady  particularly  in  love  with  his  friend,  but 
as  if  any  girl  might  be  glad  to  have  him— for  brothers 
are  very  apt  to  view  such  cases  difierently  from 
sisters,  who  refuse  young  gentlemen  for  their  friends 
without  mercy. 

"  But  he 's  ugly,  you  say,"  continued  Mrs  Mervale, 
sofrowfully,  who,  old  lady  as  she  was,  liked  a  hand- 
some young  man,  and  always  lamented  when  she 
found  mental  gifts  unaccompanied  by  personal 
charms.      ^ 

"Yes,  he's  no  beauty,  that's  certain,"  said  An- 
gila, gayly. 

"  Has  he  a  good  air  and  figure  ?"  pursued  Mrs. 
Mervale,  still  hoping  so  clever  a  man  might  be 
better  looking  aAer  all. 

"  Yes,  tolerable — ^middle  height — nothing  remark- 
able one  way  or  the  other."  And  then  the  young 
lady  went  off  to  tell  some  piece  of  news,  that  quite 
put  Mr.  Haxlewood  out  of  her  mother's  head  for  the 
present. 

When  Angila  next  wrote  to  Augusta,  although  she 
spoke  of  Mrs.  Carpenter's  party,  a  little  conscious- 
ness prevented  her  saying  much  about  Robert  Hazle- 
wood, and  consequently  her  friend  was  quite  unsus- 
picious of  the  large  share  he  had  in  making  the  party 
she  described  so  pleasant 

Haxlewood  had  really  been  pleased  by  Angila. 
She  was  pretty— and  he  found  her  lively  and  intel- 
ligent   He  had  always  been  inclined  to  admire  her, 


but  she  had  turned  from  him  once  or  twice  ia  vial 
he  had  thought  a  haughty  manner,  and  coosequea^ 
he  had  scarcely  known  her  imtil  they  met  ai  !^ 
little  eonvsrtazione  of  Mrs.  Carpenter's,  vhrc 
accident  placed  them  near  each  other.  The  p3*t7 
was  so  small  that  where  people  happened  to  £ad 
themselves,  there  they  staid — it  reqairisg  hcat 
courage  for  a  young  man  to  break  the  diarmed  nvsi- 
and  deliberately  plant  himself  before  any  lady,  <!r 
attempt  to  talk  to  any  one  except  her  beaide  whoa 
fate  had  placed  him. 

Now  Angila  had  the  comer  seat  on  a  sofa  near  tk 
fire-place,  and  Haxlewood  was  standing,  lesaiaf 
against  the  chimney-piece,  so  that  a  nicer,  oat 
cosy  position  for  a  pleasant  talk  could  hairdly  be  caa- 
ceived  in  so  small  a  circle.  Mias  Morton  was  ce 
the  other  side  of  the  fire-place,  occupying  the  cor- 
responding situation  to  Angila,  and  An^ta  cou!d  ftf 
her  peeping  forward  from  time  to  time  to  see  :' 
Hazlewood  still  maintained  his  place.  His  back  vu 
turned  toward  her,  so  if  she  did  throw  any  aazioe 
glances  that  way,  he  did  not  see  them. 

Angila  met  him  a  few  evenings  ailer  this  at  tbe 
Opera,  and  found  that  he  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
music.  They  talked  again,  and  be  very  well,  fork 
really  was  a  sensible,  well-educated  young  du 
Music  is  a  favorite  source  of  inspiration,  and  Hazlt- 
wood  was  a  connoisseiu-  as  well  as  amateur.  She 
found  that  he  seldom  missed  a  night  at  tbe  Oper^ 
and  "  she  was  surprised  she  had  not  seeti  him  there 
before,  as  she  went  herself  very  oAen." 

"He  had  seen  her,  however;"  and  he  looked  as  i 
it  were  not  easy  not  to  see  ker  when  sbe  wa^  there. 

She  blushed  and  was  pleased,  for  it  ev^idently  wa» 
not  an  unmeaning  compliment. 

"  Mr.  Hazlewood 's  very  clever,"  ahe  aaid  the  ncxi 
day;  **  and  his  tastes  are  so  cultivated  and  refined 
He  is  very  different  from  the  usual  rim  of  yo'^s 
men."  (When  a  girl  begins  to  think  a  man  difieres: 
from  the  "  usual  run,"  you  may  be  sure  sbe  herfej 
is  off  the  common  track.)  "  There  *8  something  very 
manly  in  all  his  sentiments,  independent  and  bigb- 
toned.  He  cannot  be  engaged  to  Mary  Morton,  (at 
I  alluded  to  the  report,  and  he  seemed  quite  amtmc 
at  the  idea.  I  can  see  he  thinks  her  very  silly,  -vhk'z 
she  is,  though  pretty— though  he  waa  two  gectS^ 
manly  to  say  so." 

"  How,  then,  did  you  find  out  that  he  thought  so," 
asked  George,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  from  one  or  two  little  things.  We  mvt 
speaking  of  a  German  poem  that  I  was  trying  to  get 
the  other  day,  and  he  said  he  had  it,  but  had  lest  ii 
to  Miss  Morton.  'However,'  he  added,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  *he  did  not  believe  sbe  wanted  to  leai 
it,  and  at  any  rate,  be  would  bring  it  to  me  as  soob 
as  she  returned  it.  He  doubted  whether  she  ym 
much  of  a  German  reader.'  But  it  was  more  the 
smile  and  the  manner  in  which  he  said  it,  than  the 
words,  that  made  me  think  he  had  no  very  high 
opinion  of  her  literary  tastes." 

"  He  may  not  like  her  any  the  less  for  that,"  said 
George,  carelessly.  "I  think  your  clever  litertrf 
men  rarely  do  value  a  woman  leas  for  her  igaoranoe/* 
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But  there  was  an  expression  in  Angila^s  pretty 
lace  that  seemed  to  contradict  this  assertion ;  for,  like 
TXkosi  pretty  women,  she  was  vainer  of  her  talents  than 
Her  beauty^and  she  thought  Hazlewood  had  been 
quite  struck  by  some  of  her  criticisms  the  night  before. 
However  this  mi^  be,  the  intimacy  seemed  to 
progress  at  a  wonderful  rate.  He  called  and  brought 
lk«r  books;  and  they  had  a  world  to  say  everj^ime 
tliey  met,  which,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  was 
xxow  beginning  to  be  very  often. 

"  You  knew  old  Mr.  Hazlewood,  mamma,  did  not 
you?'*  said  Angila.  "And  who  did  you  say  Mrs. 
Ilazlewood  was?'*  And  now  she  listened  very 
differently  from  the  last  time  that  her  mother  had 
launched  forth  on  the  topic  of  old  times  and  friends. 
Angila  was  wonderfully  interested  in  all  the  history 
of  the  whole  race,  for  Mrs.  Mervale  began  with  the 
^reat  grandfathers,  maternal  and  paternal;  and  she 
kept  the  thread  of  the  story  with  surprising  distinct- 
ness, and  made  out  the  family  pedigree  with  amazing 
oorrectness. 

"  Then  they  are  an  excellent  family,  manmia," 
she  said. 

"To  be  sure  they  are,"  replied  Mrs.  Mervale, 
"  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in  the  city." 

It  was  wonderful  what  a  quantity  of  books  Angila 
read  just  about  this  time ;  but  Hazlewood  was  always 
sending  her  something,  which  she  seemed  to  take 
peculiar  pleasure  in  surprising  him  by  having  finished 
before  they  met  again.  And  her  bright  eyes  grew 
brighter,  and  occasionally,  and  that  not  unfrequently, 
they  had  an  abstracted,  dreamy  look,  as  if  her  thoughts 
-were  far  away,  occupied  in  very  pleasant  visions — 
mrbether  they  were  now  of  Ossian-heroes,  dark- 
ejred  and  dim,  we  doubt 

She  was  rather  impleaaantly  roused  to  a  waking 
state,  however,  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Augusta 
Laenox's  last  letters,  which  was, 

"What  has  become  of  your  'favorite  aversion,' 
Robert  Hazlewood  ?  When  are  he  and  Mary  Morton 
to  be  married?  I  give  her  joy  of  him— as  you  say, 
how  can  she?" 

Angila  colored  scarlet  with  indignation  as  she  read 
this,  almost  wondering  at  first  what  Angila  meant. 
She  did  not  answer  the  letter ;  some  consciousness, 
mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  vexation,  prevented  her. 
Hazlewood's  attentions  to  Angila  began  to  be 
talked  of  a  good  deal.  Her  mother  was  congratulated, 
and  she  was  complimented,  for  every  body  spoke 
well  of  him.  "A  remarkably  clever  young  man 
with  excellent  prospects,"  the  old  people  said.  The 
young  girls  talked  of  him  probably  pretty  much  as 
Angila  and  Augusta  had  done— but  she  did  not  hear 
that,  and  the  young  men  said, 

'*  Hazlewood  was  a  devilish  clever  fellow,  and 
that  Angila  Mervale  would  do  very  well  if  she  could 
get  him." 

That  the  gentleman  was  desperately  in  love  there 
was  no  doubt;  and  as  for  the  young  lady— that  she 
was  flattered  and  pleased  and  interested,  was  hardly 
less  clear.  Her  bright  eyes  grew  softer  and  more 
dreamy  every  day. 
Of  what  was  she  dreaming?  What  could  her 
11* 


visions  be  now  ?  Can  she  by  any  possibility  make 
a  hero  of  Robert  Hazlewood  ?  Sober  common  sense 
would  say  "  No !"  but  bright-eyed,  youthful  imagina- 
tion may  boldly  answer,  *•  Why  not?"  Time,  how- 
ever, can  only  decide  that  point. 

Two  more  letters  came  from  Augusta  Lenox  about 
this  time,  and  remained  unanswered.  "  Wait  till  I 
am  engaged,"  Angila  had  unconsciously  said  to  her- 
self, and  then  blushed  the  deepest  blush»  as  she 
caught  the  words  that  had  risen  to  her  lips. 

She  did  not  wait  long,  however.  Bright,  beaming, 
blushing  and  tearful,  she  soon  announced  the  intelli- 
gence to  her  mother,  asking  her  consent,  and  per- 
mission to  refer  Mr.  Hazlewood  to  her  father. 

The  Mervales  were  very  well  pleased  with  the 
match,  which,  in  fact,  was  an  excellent  one,  young 
Hazlewood  being  in  every  respect  Angila's  superior, 
except  in  appearance,  where  she,  as  is  the  woman's 
right,  bore  the  palm  of  beauty.  Not  but  that  she  was 
quick,  intelligent,  and  well  cultivated;  but  there  are 
more  such  girls  by  hundreds  in  our  community,  than 
there  are  men  of  talent,  reading,  industry  and  worth 
to  merit  them ;  and  Angila  was  amazingly  happy  to 
have  been  one  of  the  fortunate  few  to  whose  lot  such 
a  man  falls. 

And  now,  indeed,  she  wrote  a  long,  long  letter  to 
Augusta— so  full  of  happiness,  describing  Hazlewood, 
as  she  thought,  so  distinctly,  that  Augusta  must  re- 
cognize him  at  once— so  she  concluded  by  saying, 

"  And  now  I  need  not  name  him,  as  you  must  know 
who  I  mean." 

*' I  must  know  who  she  means!"  said  Augusta, 
much  perplexed.  **  Why  I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine 
who  she  means !  Talented,  agreeable,  with  cultivated 
tastes!  Who  can  it  be?  'Not  handsome,  but  very 
gentlemanlike-looking.'  Well,  I  have  no  idea  who  it 
is— I  certainly  cannot  know  the  man.  But  as  we 
sail  next  week,  I  shall  be  at  home  in  time  for  the 
wedding.  How  odd  that  I  should  be  really  her 
bridemaid  in  May  after  all !" 

Miss  Lenox  arrived  about  two  months  aAer  An- 
gila's  engagement  had  been  announced,  and  found 
her  friend  brilliant  with  happiness.  After  the  first 
exclamations  and  greetings,  Augusta  said  with  im- 
patient curiosity, 

**  But  who  is  it,  Angila— you  never  told  me  ?" 

"  But  surely  you  guessed  at  once,"  said  Angila, 
incredulously. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  her  friend,  earnestly,  *'  I 
have  not  the  most  distant  idea." 

"  Why»  Robert  Hazlewood,  to  be  sure !" 

**  Robert  Hazlewood !  Oh,  Angila !  You  are  jest- 
ing," exclaimed  her  friend,  thrown  quite  off  her 
guard  by  astonishment. 

"Yes,  indeed!"  replied  Angila,  with  eager  de- 
light, attributing  Augusta's  surprise  and  incredulous 
tones  to  quite  another  source.  "  You  may  well  be 
surprised,  Augusta.  Is  it  not  strange  that  such  a 
man — one  of  his  superior  talents— «hould  have  fallen 
in  love  with  such  a  mad-cap  as  me." 

Augusta  could  hardly  believe  her  ears.  But  the 
truth  was,  that  Angila  had  so  long  since  forgotten  her 
prejudice,  founded  on  nothing,  against  Hazlewood, 
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that  ehe  was  not  conscious  now  that  she  had  ever 
entertained  any  such  feelings.  She  was  not  obliged, 
in  common  phrase,  to  "eat  her  own  words,"  for 
she  quite  forgot  that  she  had  ever  uttered  them.  And 
now,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  she  entered  into 
all  her  plans  and  prospects— told  Augusta,  with  the 
greatest  interest,  as  if  she  thought  the  theme  must  be 
equally  delightful  to  her  friend— all  her  mother's 
long  story  about  the  old  Haslewoods,  and  what  a 
*' charming  nice  family  they  were,"  ("those  pattern 
people  that  she  hated  so,"  as  Augusta  remembered, 
but  all  of  which  was  buried  in  the  happiest  oblivion 
with  Angila,)  and  the  dear  little  house  that  was  being 
furnished  like  a  bijou  next  to  Mrs.  Constant's,  (next 
to  Mrs.  Constant's !— one  of  those  small  houses  with 
low  ceilings!  Augusta  gasped;)  and  how  many  ser- 
vants she  was  going  to  keep;  and  what  a  nice  young 
girl  she  had  engaged  already  as  waiter. 

"You  mean,  then,  to  have  a  woman  waiter?" 
Augusta  could  not  help  saying. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure !"  said  Angila.  "  What  should  I 
do  with  a  man  in  such  a  pretty  little  establishment 
as  I  mean  to  have.  And  then  you  know  we  must 
be  economical— Mr.  Haxlewood  is  a  young  lawyer, 
and  I  do  n't  mean  to  let  him  slave  himself  to  make 
the  two  ends  meet.  You  'II  see  what  a  nice  econo- 
mical little  housekeeper  I  'U  be." 

And,  in  short,  Augusta  found  that  the  same  bright, 
warm  imagination  that  had  made  Angila  once  dream 
of  Ossian-heroes,  now  endowed  Robert  Ilazlewood 
with  every  charm  she  wanted,  and  even  threw  a 


romantic  glow  over  a  small  hoose,  lov  ee% 
small  economies,  and  all  but  tamed  the  vcoe- 
servant  into  a  man.  Cinderella's  godmodter  ccJ^ 
hardly  have  done  more.  Such  is  the  power  a 
love !  0 

"  Well,"  said  Augusta,  in  talking  U  all  over  vi 
her  brother,  "  I  cannot  comprehend  it  yet;  Asgfii 
who  used  to  be  so  fastidious,  so  critica!,  ii4»  q 
pected  so  much  in  the  man  she  was  to  nury!" 

"  She  is  not  the  first  young  lady  who  has  nee 
down  from  her  pedestal,"  replied  her  fambs 
laughing. 

"  No,  but  she  has  not,"  returned  Angrsta,  "tk* 
the  oddest  part  of  the  whole — she  has  only  cooimtt 
somehow  to  raise  Haxlewood  on  a  pedes&l,  K>: 
You'd  think  they  were  the  only  couple  is  the  vor. 
going  to  be  married.  She 's  actually  in  love  ^:t 
him,  desperately  in  love  with  him ;  and  it  ns  oay 
just  before  I  went  to  New  Orleans  that  sbe  said- 

"  My  dear,"  interrupted  her  mother,  ''|]hr'!id 
subject  on  which  women  change  their  miodsoAEse: 
than  on  this.  Love  works  wondera^-indeed.  ik 
only  miracles  left  in  the  world  are  of  his  creafioa.'' 

"  But  she  used  to  wonder  at  Idary  Mortoa's  Ilia; 
him,  mamma." 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mother,  "tkatw 
when  he  was  attentive  to  Mary  Mortoo  aod  not  be. 
It  makes  a  wonderful  difference  when  tbe  tis 
becomes  personal.  And  if  you  really  love  Acfis 
my  dear,  you  will  forget,  or  at  least  not  repeit,ik 
she  said  six  months  before  marriage." 


A    NEW    ENGLAND    LEGEND. 


ST  cAXoLms  r.  oaax. 


IThe  sabject  of  the  following  ballad  may  be  found  in  the  "  Christoa  Saper  Aquas"  of  Mather's  Magoalii} 


"  Ood's  bleaafaig  on  the  bonny  barque !"  the  gallant  sea- 
men cried, 

As  with  her  snowy  sails  ouupread  she  cleft  the  yieldmg 
tide- 

"  God's  blessing  on  the  bonny  barque !"  cried  the  lnn«i«m«Mi 
from  the  shore, 

As  with  a  swallow's  rapid  flight  the  skimmed  the  waters 
o'er. 

Oh  never  from  the  good  old  Bay,  a  fairer  ship  dkl  sail, 

Or  in  more  trim  and  brave  array  dkl  court  the  favoring  gale. 

Cheerily  sung  the  mariners  as  he  climbed  the  high,  high 
mast, 

The  mast  that  was  made  of  the  Norway  pine,  that  scorned 
the  mountain-blast. 

Bat  brave  Mark  Edward  dashed  a  tear  in  secret  from  his 
eye, 

As  he  saw  green  Trimount  dimmer  grow  against  the  dis- 
tant sky, 

And  fail  before  the  gathering  breeze  his  noble  vessel  fly. 

Oh,  youth  will  cherish  many  a  hope,  and  many  a  fond  de- 
tire, 

And  nurse  hi  tecret  in  the  heart  the  hidden  altor-fire ! 

And  though  young  Mark  Edward  trode  his  deck  with  foot- 
step light  and  free. 


Yet  a  shadow  was  on  his  manly  brow  as  hii  gtxd  ikip 

swept  the  sea ; 
A  shadow  was  on  his  manly  brow  as  he  marked  the  (i^ 

ahore, 
And  the  faint  line  of  the  far  green  hills  when  dvdi  ^ 

loved  Lenore. 
Merrily  sailed  the  bonny  barque  toward. her  deslB!' 

port, 
And  the  white  waves  curled  around  her  prow  « a  ^ 

wanton  sport. 
Merrily  sailed  the  boony  barque  till  sevea  dtys  cane  laii 

past, 
When  her  snowy  canvas  shivered  and  rest  before  ^^ 

northern  blast. 
And  out  of  her  course,  and  away,  away,  careered  she  vj^ 

and  fast. 
Black  lowered  the  heavens,  loud  howled  the  winds,  e^ 

gallant  barque  drove  on, 
"  God  save  her  from  the  stormy  seas,"  prtyri  t*«  «^ 

every  one. 
But  hither  and  thither  tiie  mad  winds  bore  her,  caretria 

wildly  on.  ^ 

Oh,  a  fearful  tMng  is  the  mighty  wind  as  it  itvci  \^^ 

along, 
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A.nd  tbe  fnretU  rock  beneath  the  shock  of  the  fierce  blnsta 

and  the  strong, 
But  when  the  wild  and  angry  waves  come  rushing  on  their 

prey, 
And  to  and  fro  the  good  sliip  reels  with  the  wind's  savage 

Oh !  then  it  is  more  fearfal  far  in  that  frail  barque  to  be, 
A.1  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  wave,  alone  upon  the  sea. 
BSark  Edward's  eye  grew  stem  and  calm  as  day  by  day 

went  on, 
A.nd  farther  from  the  destined  port  the  gallant  barque  was 

borne. 
From  her  tall  masts  the  sails  were  rent,  yet  fast  and  far 

•he  flew, 
Bat  whither  she  drove  there  knew  not  one  among  her  gal- 
lant crew, 
Xor  the  captain,  nor  the  marineres,  not  one  among  them 

knew. 
N'o'w  there  had  come  and  past  away  full  many  weary  days, 
And  each  looked  in  each  other's  face  with  sad  and  blank 

amase, 
For  ghastly  Famine's  bony  hand  was  stretched  to  clutch 

his  prey, 
And  still  the  adverse  winds  blew  on  as  they  would  blow 

alway. 
And  dark  and  fearful  whispered  words  from  man  to  man 

went  past, 
As  of  some  dread  and  fatal  deed  which  they  must  do  at  last. 
And  night  and  mom  and  noon  they  prayed,  oh  blessed  voice 

of  prayer ! 
That  God  would  bruig  their  trembling  souls  out  of  this 

great  despair. 
And  every  straining  eye  was  bent  out  o'er  the  ocean- wave, 
But  they  saw  no  sail,  there  came  no  ship  the  storm-tost 

barque  to  save. 
The  fatal  die  was  cast  at  length  {  and  tears  filled  every  eye 
As  forth  a  gentle  stripling  stept  and  gave  himself  to  die. 
They  looked  upon  his  pure  white  brow,  and  his  face  so 

fair  to  see, 
And  all  with  one  accord  cried  out,  "  Oh,  God  !  this  must 

not  be !" 
And  brave  Bfark  Edward  caUnly  said,  "  Let  the  lot  fall  on 

me." 
"  Not  so,"  the  generous  youth  exclaimed,  "  of  little  worth 

am  I, 
But 't  would  strike  the  life  from  oat  us  all  were  it  thy  lot 

to  die." 
"  Let  us  once  more  entreat  the  Lord ;  he  yet  our  souls  may 

•pare," 
And  kneeling  down  the  gray-haired  man  sent  up  a  fervent 

prayer. 

Oh  mighty  is  the  voice  of  prayer !  to  him  that  asks  is  given, 
And  as  to  Israel  of  old  was  manna  sent  from  heaven. 
So  now  their  prayer  was  answered,  for,  leaping  from  the 

sea, 
A  mighty  fish  fell  in  their  midst,  where  they  astonished  be. 
*•>  Now  glory  to  the  Father  be,  and  to  the  Son  be  praise ! 
Upon  the  deep  He  walketh,  in  the  ocean  are  His  ways, 
'T  is  meet  that  we  should  worship  Him  who  doeth  right 

always." 
And  then  from  all  that  noble  crew  a  hymn  of  joy  arose— 
li  flowed  from  grateful  hearts  as  free  as  running  water 
flows. 

Pay  after  day  still  passed  away,  gaimt  Famine  pressed 

again, 
Each  tamed  away  from  each,  as  if  amit  with  a  sudden  pain. 
They  feared  to  meet  each  other's  eyes  and  read  the  secret 

there. 
And  each  his  pangs  in  silenee  strove  a  little  yet  to  bear. 


The  eye  grew  dim  with  looking  tiut  upon  the  weary  main, 
Wave  rolling  after  wave  was  all  that  answered  back  again. 
But  night  and  morn  and  noon  they  prayed— oh  blessed 

voice  of  prayer ! 
That  God  would  bring  their  trembling  souls  out  of  this 

great  despair. 
Again  the  fatal  die  was  cast ;  a  man  of  powerful  frame 
Slowly  and  with  reluctant  step  to  the  dread  summons  came. 
Large  drops  of  angai«h  on  his  brow— his  lips  were  white 

with  fear— 
Oh  't  is  a  dreadful  death  to  die !    Is  there  no  snccor  near  ? 
They  looked  around  on  every  side,  but  saw  no  sight  of  ^ 

cheer. 
**  It  is  not  for  myself  I  dread,"  the  sailor  murmured  low, 
"  But  for  my  wife  and  little  baber,  oh  what  a  tale  of  wo !" 
**  It  shall  not  be,"  Mark  Edward  cried,  "  for  their  dear 

sakes  go  free. 
I  have  no  wife  to  moum  my  fate,  let  the  lot  fall  on  me." 
"  Not  so,  oh  gen'ferous  and  brave !"  the  sailor  grateful  said, 
*^  The  lot  is  mine,  but  cheer  thou  her  and  them  when  I  am 

dead." 
And  tuming  with  a  calmer  front  he  bode  the  waiting  crew 
What  not  themselves  but  fate  compelled,  to  haste  and 

quickly  do. 
But  who  shall  do  the  dismal  work  ?  The  innocent  life  who 

take? 
One  after  one  each  shrank  away,  but  no  word  any 

spake. 
Still  hunger  pressed  them  sore,  and  pangs  too  dreadful  to 

be  home. 
**  Be  merciful,  oh  Father,  hear !  To  thee  again  we  turn." 
Then  in  their  agony  they  strove,  and  wrestled  long  in 

prayer, 
Till  sudaenly  they  heard  a  sound  come  from  the  upper  air, 
A  sound  of  rushing  wings,  and  lo !  oh  sight  of  joy  !  on  high 
A  great  bird  circles  round  the  masts,  and  ever  draws  more 

nigh. 
In  lightning  play  of  hope  and  fear  one  breathless  moment 

passed, 
The  next,  the  bird  has  lighted  down  and  settled  on  the  mast. 
And  soon  within  his  grasp  secure  a  seaman  holds  him  fast. 
"  Now  glory  be  unto  our  God— and  to  His  name  be  praise ! 
Upon  the  deep  he  walketh,  in  the  ocean  are  his  ways, 
From  ghastly  fear  our  suppliant  souls  he  royally  hath 

freed. 
And  sent  us  succor  from  the  air  in  this  our  sorest  need." 

But  day  by  day  still  passed  away,  and  Famine  fiercer 

pressed, 
And  still  the  adverse  winds  blew  on  and  knew  no  change 

or  rest. 
Yet  strove  they  in  their  agony  to  let  no  murmuring  word 
Against  the  good  and  gracious  Lord,  from  out  their  lips  be 

heard. 
But  with  their  wildly  gleaming  eyea  they  gazed  ont  o'er 

the  main. 
Wave  rolling  after  wave  was  all  that  answered  back  again. 
On  the  horizon's  distant  verge  not  even  a  speck  was  seen, 
But  the  cresting  foam  of  breaking  waves  still  shimmering 

between. 
And  fiercer  yet,  as  hour  by  hour  went  slowly  creeping  by, 
The  famine  wrung  their  tortured  frames  till  it  were  bliss 

to  die. 
And  hopes  of  further  aid  grew  faint,  and  it  did  seem  that 

they 
Out  on  the  waste  of  waters  wide  of  Heaven  forgotten  lay. 
But  night  and  mom  and  noon  they  prayed— oh  blessed 

voice  of  prayer ! 
That  God  would  save  their  trembling  sonls  oat  of  this  great 

despair. 
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Again  the  fatal  die  was  cast,  and  'mid  a  general  gloom, 

Mark  Edward  calmly  forward  came  to  meet  the  appoiated 
doom. 

But  when  they  aaw  his  noble  port,  and  his  manly  bearmg 
brave, 

Each  woald  have  giren  up  his  life  that  bold  young  heart 
to  save. 

They  would  have  wept,  but  their  hot  eyes  refused  the 
grateful  tear. 

Yet  with  sorrowful  and  suppliant  looks  they  drew  them- 
selves more  near. 

Mark  Edward  turned  aside  and  spoke  in  accents  calm  and 
low, 

Unto  a  man  with  silver  hair,  whose  look  was  fall  of  wo, 

And  bade  him  if  the  Lord  sboold  spare,  and  they  should 
reach  the  shore. 

To  bear  a  message  from  his  lips  to  his  beloved  Lenore. 

'*  Tell  her  my  thoug&u  were  God's  and  hers,"  the  brave 
young  spirit  cried, 

'*  Tell  her  not  how  it  came  to  pass,  say  only  that  I  died.'' 

Then  with  a  brief  and  earnest  prayer  his  soul  to  God  he 
gave, 

Beseeching  that  the  sacrifice  the  lives  of  all  might  save. 

Each  looked  on  each,  but  not  a  hand  would  strike  the  fatal 
blow, 

It  was  a  death  pang  but  to  think  what  hand  should  lay  him 
low. 

And  sick  at  heart  they  turned  away  their  misery  to  bear, 

And  wrestled  once  again  wiih  God  in  agony  of  prayer. 

As  drops  of  blood  wrung  from  the  heart  fell  each  implor- 
ing word, 

Oh,  God  of  Heaven !  and  can  it  be  such  prayer  is  still  un- 
heard? 

They  strained  once  more  each  aching  orb  out  o'er  the 
gloomy  main, 

Wave  rolling  after  wave  was  all  that  answered  back  again. 

They  waited  yet— they  lingered  yet— they  searched  the 
horizon  round, 

No  sight  of  land,  no  blessed  sail,  no  living  thing  was  found. 

They  lingered  yet— hope  faded  fast  flrom  out  the  hearts  of 
all. 

They  waited  yet— till  black  Despair  sank  o'er  them  like  a 
pall. 

They  turned  to  where  Mark  Edward  stood  with  his  nn- 
blenching  brow, 

Or  he  must  die  their  lives  to  save,  or  all  must  perish  now. 


They  lingered  yet— they  waited  yet-a  nddca  thn&Tvi; 

out— 
"  A  sail !  A  saU !  Oh,  blessed  Lord!"  bant  fonhoDeio;. 

ful  shout. 
New  strength  those  famished  men  recdTed ;  ferrem  ihs 

thanks,  but  brief— 
They  man  their  boat,  they  reach  the  ahip,  Huj  wk  &iwi^ 

relief. 
Strange  faces  meet  their  view,  they  hear  ttmp  wodi  k 

tongues  unknown, 
And  evil  eyes  with  threatening  gaze  are  itenily  \vtaf 

down. 
They  pause— for  a  new  terror  bids  their  heuii'  vca  nr- 

rent  freese, 
For  they  have  met  a  pirate  ship,  the  leooige  of  iQfti 

seas. 
But  up  and  out  Mark  Edward  q«ke,  ud  in  the  pinta' 

tongue, 
And  when  the  pirate  captain  heard,  quick  to  his  ade  k 

sprung, 
And  vowed  by  all  the  sainU  of  Fraace-the  ItriDfudtb 

dead- 
There  ahould  not  even  a  hair  be  harmed  upon  a  sasli 

head. 
For  once,  when  in  a  dismal  strait,  Mark  EdwudpTc  ha 

aid, 
And  now  the  debt  long  treasured  op  dunld  in^  be  re- 
paid. 
He  gave  them  water  from  his  casks,  and  bread,  lad  i^| 

things  store, 
And  ahowed  them  how  to  lay  their  coone  towcii^ 

destined  ahore. 
And  the  blessing  of  those  famidied  men  vest  viih  ^ 

evermore. 

Again  the  favoring  gale  aroee,  the  barqae  went  bosnfii 

on. 
And  speedily  her  destined  port  was  now  in  nfety  vo- 
And  aAer,  when  green  Trimoum's  hilli  greet  thev  aj» 

ant  eyes, 
New  thanks  to  Heaven,  new  hynms  of  joy  nato  theU 

arise. 
For  glory  be  uato  our  Lord,  and  to  His  name  bepw 
Upon  the  deep  he  walkeih,  in  the  ocean  are  hav^T^ 
'Tls  meet  that  we  should  worship  him  vho  doet&  n|l 

always. 


SONG    OF    SLEEP, 
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Oh  the  dreamy  world  of  sleep  for  me. 
With  its  visions  pure  and  bright,— 
Its  fairy  throngs  in  revelry, 

Under  the  pale  moonlight ! 
Sleep,  sleep,  I  wait  for  thy  spell. 
For  my  eyes  are  heavy  with  watching  well 
For  the  starry  night,  and  the  world  of  dreams 
That  ever  in  sleep  on  my  spirit  beams. 

The  day,  the  day,  I  cannot  'bide, 

'T  is  dull  and  dusty  and  drear— 
And,  owUlike,  away  frum  the  sun  I  hide, 

Thai  in  dreams  1  may  wander  freer. 


Sleep,  sleep,  come  to  my  eyes- 
Welcome  as  blue  to  the  midnight  &ie»- 
Faithful  as  dew  to  drooping  flowei*' 
I  only  live  in  thy  dreamy  bowers. 

The  sun  is  purpling  down  the  weA, 
Day's  death-robes  glitter  fair, 

And  weary  men,  agasp  for  rest. 
For  the  solemn  night  prepare. 

Sleep,  sleep,  hasten  to  me  I 

The  shadows  lengthen  across  the  ha ; 

The  birds  are  weary,  and  so  am  I ; 

Tired  world  and  dying  day  good-bye ! 


THE    CRUISE    OF    THE    RAKER. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    WAR    OP    181^-15. 
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{Continusd  from  page  14J) 


CHAPTER  m. 
Ths  Ckas€  and  the  Capture. 

On  the  deck  of  the  pirate  craft  stood  a  young  man 
of  powerful  frame,  and  singularly  savage  features, 
rendered  more  repulsive  by  the  disposition  of  the  hair 
which  was  allowed  to  grow  almost  over  the  entire 
mouth,  and  hung  from  the  chin  in  heavy  masses 
nearly  to  the  waist.  With  his  elbow  resting  against 
the  fore-mast  of  the  vessel,  he  was  gazing  through  a 
spy-glass  upon  the  brig  he  had  been  so  long  pursuing. 
A  buriy  negro  stood  at  the  helm,  holding  the  tiller, 
and  frieeri  og  the  brig  with  an  ease  which  denoted  his 
vast  strength,  scarcely  moving  his  body,  but  meeting 
the  long  waves,  which  washed  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  rushed  in  torrents  through  the  hawse- 
holes,  merely  by  the  power  of  his  arm. 

^'  Keep  her  more  in  the  wind,*'  shouted  the  com- 
mander, with  an  oath,  to  the  helmsman. 

"  Ay,  ay  sir,"  responded  the  negro  gruffly. 

"  Do  n't  let  me  hear  a  sail  flap  again  or  I  *II  score 
your  back  for  you,  you  son  of  a  sea-cook." 

With  this  pleasant  admonition  the  young  man  re* 
Bumed  his  night-glass. 

The  captain  of  the  pirate  brig  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth ;  his  history  was  little  known  even  to  his 
own  crew,  but  it  was  remarkable  that  though  always 
savage  and  blood-thirsty,  be  was  peculiarly  so  to  his 
own  countrymen,  evincing  a  hatred  and  malignancy 
toward  every  thing  connected  with  his  native  land, 
that  seemed  more  than  fiendish — never  smiling  but 
when  his  sword  was  red  with  the  blood  of  his  coun- 
trj'men,  and  his  foot  planted  upon  her  conquered 
banner.  It  was  evident  that  some  deep  wrong  bad 
driven  him  forth  to  become  an  outcast  and  a  fiend. 
A  clwe  inspection  of  his  features  developed  the  out- 
lines of  a  noble  countenance  yet  remaining,  though 
marred  and  deformed  by  years  of  passion  and  of 
CTime.  His  crew,  which  numbered  nearly  fifty,  were 
gathered  from  almost  every  nation  of  the  civilized 
world,  yet  were  all  completely  under  his  command. 
They  were  now  scattered  over  the  vessel  in  various 
lounging  attitudes,  apparently  careless  of  every  thing 
beyond  the  ea^e  of  the  passing  moment,  leaving  the 
management  of  the  brig  to  the  two  or  three  hands 
necei>sary  to  control  the  graceful  and  obedient  craft. 

For  long  hours  the  captain  of  the  pirate  brig  stood 
following  the  motions  of  the  flying  merchantman ;  he 
thought  not  of  sleep  or  of  refreshment,  it  was  enough 
for  him  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of  an  English  vessel, 


that  his  revenge  was  again  to  be  gratified  with  Eng- 
lish blood. 

He  was  roused  by  a  light  touch  of  the  arm— be 
tugied  impatiently. 

"  Why,  Florette." 

A  beautiful  girl  stood  beside  him,  gazing  into  bis 
face  half  with  fear  and  half  with  love.  Her  dre» 
was  partly  that  of  a  girl  and  partly  of  a  boy;  over  a 
pair  of  white  loose  sailor's  trowsers  a  short  gown 
was  thrown,  fastened  with  a  blue  zone,  and  her  long 
hair  fell  in  thick,  luxuriant  masses  from  beneath  a 
gracefully  shaped  little  straw  hat — altogether  she 
was  as  lovely  in  feature  and  form  as  Venus  herself, 
with  an  eye  bloe  as  the  ocean,  and  a  voice  soft  and 
sweet  as  the  southern  breeze. 

"  Dear  William,  will  you  not  go  below  and  take 
some  rest?" 

"I  want  none,  girl;  I  shall  not  aleep  till  every 
man  on  yonder  vessel  has  gone  to  rest  in  the  caves 
of  ocean." 

"But  you  will  eat?" 

"Bihaw!  Florette,  leave  me;  your  place  is  be- 
low." 

The  girl  said  no  more,  but  slowly  glided  to  the 
companion-way  and  disappeared  into  the  little  cabin. 

The  long  night  at  length  wore  away,  and  as  the 
clear  light  of  morning  shone  upon  the  waters  the 
merchant  vessel  was  no  longer  visible  from  the  deck 
of  the  pirate. 

**A  thousand  devils!  has  he  escaped  me.  Ho! 
the  one  of  you  with  the  sharpest  eyes  up  to  the  mast- 
head.   Stay,  I  will  go  myself." 

Thus  speaking,  the  captain  mounted  ibe  main-mast 
and  gazed  long  and  anxiously;  he  could  see  nothing 
of  the  vessel.  He  mounted  still  higher,  climbing  the 
slender  top-mast  till  with  his  hand  resting  upon  the 
main-truck  he  once  more  looked  over  the  horizon. 
Thus  far  his  gaze  had  been  directed  to  windward,  in 
the  course  where  the  vanished  brig  had  la<t  been 
seen.  At  length  he  turned  to  leeward,  and  far  in  the 
distant  horizon  his  eagle  eye  caught  faint  sight  of  a 
sail,  like  the  white  and  glancing  wing  of  a  bird. 
With  wonderful  rapidity  he  slid  to  the  deck,  and 
gave  orders  to  set  the  brig  before  the  wind.  The 
beautiful  little  bark  fell  ofl*  gracefully,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment was  swiftly  retracing  the  waters  it  had  beaten 
over  during  the  night. 

"  The  revenge  will  be  no  less  sweet  that  it  is  de- 
ferred," exclaimed  the  pirate  captain,  as  be  threw 
himself  upon  the  companion-way.   '*  Thirty  English 
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▼esBels  have  I  sunk  in  the  deep,  and  I  am  not  yet 
■atisfied — no,  no,  curses  on  her  name,  curses  on  her 
laws,  they  have  driven  me  forth  from  a  lordly  herit- 
age and  an  ancient  name  to  die  an  outcast  and  a 
pirate." 

Pulling  his  hat  oyer  his  dark  brow,  he  sat  long  in 
deep  thought,  and  not  one  in  all  his  savage  crew  but 
would  have  preferred  to  board  a  yessel  of  twice 
their  siie  than  to  rouse  his  coounander  from  his 
thoughtful  mood. 

Gsptain  Horton  for  some  hours  after  it  had  become 
dark  the  preceding  night,  had  kept  his  vessel  on  the 
same  course,  perplexing  his  mind  with  some  scheme 
by  which  he  might  deceive  the  pirate.  At  length  he 
gave  orders  to  lower  away  the  yawl  boat,  and  fit  a 
mast  to  it,  which  was  spedily  done.  When  all  was 
ready,  he  hung  a  lantern  to  the  mast,  with  a  light  that 
would  burn  but  a  short  time,  and  then  putting  oilfhis 
own  ship-light,  he  fastened  the  tiller  of  the  yawl  and 
aet  it  adrift,  knowing  that  it  would  keep  its  course 
until  some  sudden  gust  of  wind  should  overcome  its 
steerage  way.  As  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  this, 
he  fell  off  before  the  wind,  and  setting  his  brig  on 
the  opposite  tack,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  to  a  good 
distance  from  the  light  of  the  yawl,  took  in  all  sail 
till  not  a  rag  was  led  standing.  He  kept  his  brig  in 
this  position  until  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  pirate  brig  pass  to  windward  in  pursuit  of  his 
boat,  whose  light  he  knew  would  go  out  before  the 
pirate  could  overtake  it.  When  the  light  of  the 
chase  had  become  faint  in  the  distance,  he  imme- 
diately crowded  on  all  sail,  and  stood  off  boldly  on 
his  original  course. 

None  of  his  crew  had  gone  below  to  turn  in,  for 
•II  were  too  anxious  to  sleep,  and  his  passengers  still 
stood  beside  him  upon  the  quarter-deck ;  John  with 
a  large  bundle  under  his  arm,  which,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  from  the  merchant,  he  said  was  merely  a 
change  of  dress. 

"  I  think  we  have  given  them  the  slip  this  time, 
Mr.  Williams,''  said  Captain  Hoiton. 

"  I  hope  so,  captain." 

"  You  can  sleep  now  without  danger  of  being  dis- 
turbed by  unwelcome  visiters,  Miss  Julia." 

"  Well,  captain,  I  am  as  glad  as  my  father  yon 
have  escaped.  I  wish  we  had  got  near  enough  to 
see  how  they  looked  though." 

'*  We  ought  rather,  my  dear  girl,  to  thsnk  God  that 
they  came  no  nearer  than  they  did,"  said  her  father 
half  reproachfully. 

*'  True,  father,  true,"  and  bidding  Captain  Horton 
good-night,  tbey  retired  to  the  cabin. 

**  You  did  fool  them  nice,  did  n't  you,  captin  ?" 
■aid  John. 

"  Yes,  John,  it  was  tolerably  well  done,  I  think 
myself,"  replied  the  captain,  who,  like  all  of  man- 
kind, was  more  or  less  vain,  and  prided  himself  pecu- 
liarly upon  his  skill  in  his  own  avocation. 

'*  I  should  n't  ha'  been  much  afraid  on  'em  myself 
if  they  had  caught  us,"  said  John. 

"You  would  n't.  ah!" 

«  No!  I  should  ha'  hated  to  see  all  the  crew  walk 
on  the  plank  as  they  call  it,  specially  Dick  Hal- 


yard, but  I  thinks  I  should  ha'  come  il  over  'a 
myself." 

"  Well,  John,  I  hope  you  11  never  hiTesach  oo» 
sion  to  try  your  powers  of  deceit,  for  1  fev  yon 
would  find  yourself  wofuUy  mistakes." 

"  Perhaps  not,  captin,  but  I'm  ooafooDded  dwpy, 
now  we  've  got  away  from  the  bloody  pintn,  m 
I  '11  just  lie  down  here,  captin ;  I  haint  inned  to 
sleep  in  a  hammock  yet  I  wish  yoa  'd  let  me  bvc 
a  berth,  captin,  I  hate  lying  in  a  cirde,  it  cnnpi  a 
fellow  plaguily." 

John  talked  himself  to  sleep  upon  the  coopttiofr 
way,  where  the  good-natured  master  oT  tk  brig 
allowed  him  to  remain  unmolested,  and  won  ifia 
yielding  the  helm  to  one  of  the  mates,  himself 
•*  turned  in." 

As  the  morning  broke  over  the  seadevudcloo^ 
less,  while  not  a  sail  was  visible  inanyqavteroCtbe 
horizon,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  occasioaed  bytk 
transition  from  despair  to  confidence,  and  jjideedci- 
tire  assurance  of  safety,  was  plainly  depided  in  it 
joyous  countenances  of  all  on  the  Belsy  AHeo.  Tte 
worthy  captain  made  no  endeavor  to  check  tbe  b(» 
terous  merriment  of  his  crew,  but  lighiingUspi^i 
seated  himself  upon  the  companioB-way,  vitk  i 
complacent  smile  expanding  hia  ton-browBed  f» 
tures,  which  developed  itself  into  a  felf4iiisMiiiA 
happy  laugh  as  Mr.  Williams  appesrediitbeabii* 
door,  leading  up  his  daughter  to  enjoy  tbe  pore  mon- 
ing  air,  fresh  from  the  clear  sky  and  the  bouda| 
waters. 

"  Ha !  ha !  Mr.  Williams,  told  yon  to,  aola  sdi 
sight,  and  a  fine  breeze." 

"  Our  thanks  are  due  to  yon,  Captain  Horton,  far 
the  skillful  manner  in  which  you  eluded  tbe  pkil 
ship." 

"  Oh !  I  was  as  glad  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  ned 
as  you  could  have  been,  my  dear  sir,  I  ubok  ja; 
now  that  we  are  clear  of  him,  I  aint  afraid  to  d 
Miss  Julia  that  if  he  had  overhauled  ts  wesliadi 
have  all  gone  to  Davy  Jones'  locker,  and  tiie  Bdf 
Allen  would  by  this  time  have  been  bunt  ui 
water's  edge." 

**  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  at  ny  lai 
Captain  Horton." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  brave  girl,  and  deserve  to !« 
sailor's  wife,  but  I  'm  married  myself." 

**  That  is  unfortunate,  captain,"  said  Joiia,  wii 
merry  laugh,  so  musical  in  its  intonatioos  il»t  i 
rough  sailors  who  heard  its  sweet  cadence  cot^in 
resist  the  contagion,  and  a  bright  smile  lit  op  ^ 
weather-beaten  countenance  within  the  soosdcfi 
merry  music. 

"  Well,  I  think  so  myself,  though  I  wooWft^H 
Mrs.  Horton  to  hear  me  say  it,  or  I  »hooki  baiil 
rougher  breeze  to  encounter  than  I  ever  met  r^a 
Cape  Horn— ha !  ha !  ha !  You  must  excuse  me, ft 
Julia,  but  I  feel  in  fine  spirits  this  morning.  douA 
in  sight." 

"SaU  ho!"  shouted  the  look-out  ium^^ 
cross-trees. 

"  Ah !— where  away?" 

"  Bight  astern." 
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« (^n  it  be  that  they  have  got  in  our  waire  again. 
Ill  mount  to  the  mast-head  and  see  nyself." 

SeiztDgtbe  gtass  the  captain  ascended  to  the  cross- 
tnes,  where  be  remained  for  a  long  time,  watching 
tbe  detflDt  sail.    At  length  he  returned  to  the  deck. 

"TbeyWe  got  oar  bearinjrs  again  somehow,  eon- 
fyaod  the  euoniog  ravcals ;  and,  by  the  way  they 
tre  oTerbauling  aS|  I  jodge  they  can  beat  m  as  well 
tfore  tbe  wind  as  on  a  tack." 

"Well,  Captain  Horton,  we  mtist  be  resigned  to 
our  fate  ibeo.  It  matters  not  so  much  for  me,  but 
il »  bardf  my  dsqgbter,  that  you  should  be  torn  from 
yoor  peacefol  home  in  England  to  fall  a  p.ey  to  these 
fcods." 

"  Tbey  are  a  long  way  from  us  yet,  father;  let  « 
hope  »ometbiag  may  happen  for  our  relief,  and  not 
ffre  Dp  rflJ  we  are  taken." 

"Thai's  the  right  feeling,  lifisa  Julia,"  said  the 
aptain.  "  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  prolong  the  chase, 
■d  we  will  trust  in  Ood  for  the  result." 

Every  device  which  skillful  seamanship  could 
neiice  was  pat  in  immediate  operatii  n  to  increase 
be  speed  of  the  brig.  There  was  but  a  solitary  hope 
CtotiDiag,  that  they  might  fall  in  with  some  national 
r&fel  able  to  protect  them  from  the  pirate.  The 
aih  were  frequently  wet,  the  halyards  drawn  taut, 
od  (be  captain  himself  took  the  helm.  When  all  this 
»9  doDe,  each  sailor  stood  gating  upon  the  pirate 
I  if  to  calculate  the  f>peed  of  his  approach  by  the 
ditig  of  hiw  sails  above  the  water.  The  greater 
vt  of  his  top-^ails  were  already  in  sight,  and  soon 
«  beadj  of  her  eottrses  appeared  above  the  wave, 
eming  to  sweep  up  like  the  long,  white  wings  of  a 
ly  bird,  whose  flight  dung  to  the  breast  of  the  sea, 
if  seeking  a  restingr-piace. 

By  tbe  middle  of  the  day  the  pirate  was  within 
ree  miles  of  the  merchantman,  and  had  already 
eoed  opon  her  with  his  long  gun.  Captain  Horton 
es^  onward  without  ncHicing  the  balls,  which  as 
( bad  oof  injured  bull  or  sail.  But  as  the  chase 
proecbed  nearer  and  nearer,  the  thot*  began  to 
e  eflect'-«  heavy  ball  made  a  huge  rent  in  tbe 
aen-top9ail — another  dashed  in  the  galley,  and 
lird  tor«s  up  the  companion-way,  and  still  another 
down  tbe  fore-iopmaat,  and  materially  decreased 
9peed  of  the  vessel. 

Tot  icing  this  tbe  pirate  ceased  his  fire,  and  soon 
w  up  wiihia  hail  of  tbe  merchantman. 
Ship  ahoy — what  ship?" 
The  Bet^y  Allen,  London." 
Lay-by  till  I  send  a  boat  aboard." 
ip'aio  Horton  ^ve  orders  to  his  crewto  wait  the 
i  of  command  before  tbey  altered  the  vessel's 
96,  and  then   seizing  the  trumpet,  hailed  the 
e. 

«^'^hatA!p'allMit?'» 

The  brig^  Death — don't  you  see  the  flag?" 
know  the  character  of  your  ship,  doubtless." 
tVell,   lay-by,     or  we'll  bring  you  to  with  a 
t*ide." 

■c-eivin^  the   inutility  of  further  eflbrt,  Captain 
in  brought- to,  and  battled  down  his  flag, 
a  short  time  the  jolly-boat  of  the  pirate  was 


lowered  from  the  stern,  and  the  commander  jumped 
in,  followed  by  a  dosen  of  his  crew. 

The  vigorous  arms  of  the  oanimen  soon  brought 
the  boat  to  the  merchantman,  and  the  pirate  stood 
upon  the  deck  of  the  captured  vessel. 

'*  Well,  sir,  you  have  given  us  some  trouble  to 
overhaul  you,"  said  he,  in  a  manner  rather  gentle- 
manly than  savage. 

"  We  should  have  been  fools  if  we  had  not  tried 
our  best  to  escape." 

*'  True,  true-^will  you  inform  me  how  you  eluded 
our  pursuit  last  night.  I  ask  merely  from  motives  ef 
curiosity  ?" 

Captain  Horton  briefly  related  the  deception  of  the 
boat. 

**  Ah!  ha !  very  well  done.  Here  Diego,"  said  ha 
to  one  of  the  sailors  who  had  followed  him,  "  go 
below  and  bring  up  the  passengers." 

The  swarthy  rascal  disappeared  with  a  malignant 
grin  through  the  cabin-door,  and  speedily  esoorted 
Mr.  Williams  to  the  deck,  followed  by  Julia,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  Captain  Horton  and  his  crew,  anoilier 
female. 

"  Now,  captain,"  said  the  pirate,  with  a  fiendish 
smile,  <*  I  shall  proceed  to  convey  your  merehandiae 
to  my  brig,  including  these  two  ladies,  though,  by 
my  faith,  we  shall  have  little  use  for  one  of  them. 
AAer  which  I  will  leave  yuu  in  quiet." 

**  I  could  eipect  no  better  terms,"  said  Captain 
Horton,  resignedly. 

"  O,  you  will  soon  be  relieved  from  my  presence." 

Julia  clung  to  her  father,  but  was  torn  from  hia 
grai*p,  and  the  good  old  roan  was  poshed  back  by  the 
laughing  fiends,  as  he  attempted  to  follow  her  to  the 
boat.  The  father  and  daughter  parted  with  a  look  of 
strong  anguish,  relieved  in  the  countenance  of  Julia 
by  a  deep  expression  of  firmness  and  resolution. 

John  was  also  seised  by  the  pirates,  but  he  had 
overheard  the  words  of  their  captain  that  tbey  would 
soon  be  left  in  quiet,  and  had  already  commenced 
throwing  ofi*hi8  woman's  dress. 

**  Hillo !  is  the  old  giri  going  to  strip  ?  Bear  a  hand 
here,  Mike,"  shouted  Diego,  to  one  of  his  comrades, 
"just  make  fast  those  tow-lines,  and  haul  up  her 
rigging." 

Mr.  Williams,  who  immediately  conceived  the 
possible  advantage  it  might  be  to  Julia  to  have  even 
so  inefficient  a  protector  with  her  as  John,  addressed 
him  in  a  stern  tone. 

**  What,  will  you  desert  your  mistress  ?" 

John  stood  in  doubt,  but  be  was  a  kind-hearted 
fellow,  and  loved  Julia  better  than  be  did  any  thing 
else  in  the  world  except  himself;  and  without  further 
resisitance  or  explanation,  allowed  him«elf  to  he 
conveyed  to  the  boat,  though  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks,  and  nothing  even  then  would  have 
prevented  bis  avowing  his  original  sex,  but  a  strong 
feeling  of  shame  at  the  thought  of  leaving  Julia. 

Fur  hours  the  pirate's  jolly-boat  passed  back  ward  and 
forward  between  tbe  two  brigs;  the  sea  bad  become 
too  rough  to  allow  ihe  ve^seU  to  be  fastened  together 
without  injury  to  tbe  light  frame  of  the  pirate  bark; 
and  night  had  already  aet  in  before  ail  tbe  cargo 
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which  the  pirates  desired  had  beea  removed  from  th  - 
merchantman;  but  ii  was  at  length  accompIi«hed, 
and  once  more  the  pirates  stood  upon  the  deck  of 
their  own  brig. 

In  a  few  words  their  captain  explained  his  plan  of 
destruction  •  i  is  crew,  which  was  willingly  assented 
tO|  as  it  was  sufficiently  cruel  and  vindictive.  Three 
loud  cheers  burst  from  their  lips,  startling  the  crew 
of  the  Betsey  Allen  with  its  wild  cadence,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  pirate-captain  leaped  into  his  boat, 
and  followed  by  a  number  of  his  cew,  returned  to 
the  merchantuiun. 

Still  preserving  his  suavity  of  n»nner,  he  addressed 
Captain  Horton  as  he  stepped  u  lou  the  deck,  after 
first  ordering  the  crew  to  the  bows,  and  drawing  up 
his  own  men  with  pointed  muskets  before  the  com- 
panion-way. 

"  Captain  Horton,  as  you  are,  perhaps,  aware  it  is 
our  policy  to  act  upon  the  old  saying  that  '  dead 
men  tell  no  tales,'  and  after  consultation  among  our- 
selves, we  have  concluded  to  set  your  vessel  on  fire, 
and  then  depart  in  peace,  leaving  you  to  the  quiet  I 
promised  you." 

"Blood-thirsty  villain!"  shouted  the  captain  of  the 
merchantman,  and  suddenly  drawing  a  pistol,  he 
discharged  it  full  at  the  pirate's  breast.  The  latter 
was  badly  wounded,  but  falling  back  against  the 
main-mast,  was  able  to  order  hin  men  to  pursue  their 
original  design  before  he  fell  fainting  in  the  arms  of 
one  of  bis  men,  who  immediately  conveyed  him 
10  the  boat. 

The  savages  proceeded  then  to  fire  the  vessel  in 
several  diflerent  places,  meeting  with  no  resistance 
from  the  crew,  as  a  dozen  muskets  pointed  at  their 
heads  admonished  them  that  immediate  death  would 
be  the  consequence. 

As  soon  as  the  subtle  element  had  so  far  progressed 
in  its  work  of  destruction  that  the  hand  of  man  could 
not  suy  it,  the  pirates  jumped  into  their  boat,  and 
with  a  fiendi»h  yell,  pulled  ofl'for  their  own  vessel. 

For  a  very  short  time  the  crew  of  the  merchant- 
man stood  watching  the  flame  and  smoke  which  was 
fast  encircling  them,  then  rousing  their  native  ener* 
gies,  and  perceiving  the  utter  impossibility  of  con- 
quering the  fire,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
only  resource  left — the  construction  of  some  sort  of 
a  raft  that  would  sustain  their  united  weight. 

The  progress  of  the  flames,  however,  was  so  rapid, 
that  though  a  score  of  busy  hands  were  employed 
with  axes  and  hatchet?,  the  most  that  could  be  done 
was  to  hurl  overboard  a  few  spars  and  boards,  cut 
away  the  bowsprit  and  part  of  the  bulwarks,  before 
the  exceeding  heat  compelled  them  to  leave  the  brig. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  had  remained  in  a  state  of 
stupor  since  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  was  borne  to  the 
ship's  side,  and  hurriedly  fastened  to  a  spar ;  and  then 
all  the  crew  boldly  spruig  into  the  water,  and 
pushing  the  fragments  of  boards  and  spars  fr  m  the 
burning  brig,  as  soon  as  they  attained  a  safe  distance, 
commenced  the  construction  of  their  raft  in  the 
water.  This  was  an  exceedingly  difiicult  under- 
taking ;  but  they  were  working  with  the  energies  of 
despair,  and  board  aAer  board  was  made  fast  by  means  I 


of  the  rope  they  had  thrown  over  with  tbenselTa 
and  in  the  light  of  their  burning  vetsel  theymas^ei 
at  length  to  build  a  raft  sufficiently  strong  to  bo: 
their  weigh . 

Then  seating  themselves  upon  it,  theyalraoftgan 
way  to  despair;  they  had  lost  the  exciteneaid 
occupation,  and  now,  in  moody  sileoce,  v&idid 
the  mounting  flames.  They  were  wiihoot  food,  ui 
the  sea  ran  high;  their  condition  did,  iodeed,  sea 
hopeless— and  their  only  refuge,  deaiL 


CHAPTER  IV. 
TAs  Eseapt. 

The  fire  had  made  swift  work  during  the  tiae  at 
unfortunate  crew  were  occupied  in  iMuldiig  it 
raA,  and  the  little  brig  wa^  nuw  almost  eoTdcpedz 
smoke  and  flame.  A  burst  of  fire  from  ber  e>ii 
hatchway  threw  a  red  k  are  over  the  turbulent  vun, 
and  sho  wed  the  vessel's  masts  and  nggiqg  br^ } » 
plajred  against  the  dark  sky  above  and  beyod  tbo. 
The  main-sail  by  this  time  caught  fire,  asd  m 
biasing  away  along  the  yard  fiercely;  sod  the  i^oe 
soon  reached  the  loftier  sails  and  runoiof  ij^a(\ 
the  fire  below  was  raging  between  decks,  ud  msf 
in  successive  bursts  of  flame  from  the  hucbniv 
The  vessel  had  been  filled  with  oombu»tibleiBakri^, 
and  the  doomed  brig,  in  a  short  space  of  tine,  to 
one  mass  of  flame. 

To  a  spectator  beholding  the  sigkt  is  nfety, 
it  would  have  been  a  magnificent  tpedirie-^i 
grandest,  the  most  terrific,  perhaps,  it  is  ponibie  :9 
conceive — ^a  ship  on  fire  at  night  in  the  mH-^xn 
The  hull  of  the  vessel  lay  flaming  like  an  unmeM 
furnace  on  the  surface  of  the  deep;  her  mMuM 
the  lower  and  topsail-]rards,  with  fragmeatsot'iii 
rigging  hanging  round  them,  sparkling,  andscaucnsf 
the  fire-flakes,  rose  high  above  it,  while  hugeroloatf 
of  smoke  ever  and  anon  obscured  ibe  vfade,tki 
borne  away  by  the  strong  breese,  leA  the  binjj 
brig  doubly  distinct,  placed  in  strong  relief  igu^ 
the  dark  vault  of  heaven  behind.  The  lofty  »pv8,i 
iheir  fastenings  were  burnt  through,  fell,  one  by  d^ 
into  the  hissing  water,  and  at  length  the  tsU  laai^ 
no  longer  supported  by  the  rigging,  and  oeirlyN 
into  below  the  deck,  fell  over,  one  after 
into  the  deep. 

Suddenly  Captain  Horton  started  to  his  feet, 

**  It  is,  it  is  a  sail— look,  do  you  now  see  ii 
up  in  the  light  of  the  brig?" 

**  It  is  so,  captain,"  responded  his  men  one 
the  other. 

*' Thank  God  we  shaU  yet  be  saved!  Ifihe 
had  scuttled  the  ship  we  should  have  hsd  nod 
but  his  cruel  course  has  saved  us,  for  the  AumI 
attracted  some  vessel  to  our  succor. 

*' Perhaps  the  pirate  returning,"  remarked 
Williams. 

"  No,  that  kept  on  before  the  wind,  and  \M 
coming  up.  God  grant  it  be  an  English  Tesfei.4 
a  swift  one,  and  we  may  yet  save  your  daqg*K^* 

This  remark  struck  a  chord  of  hope  io  ibe  si 
of  Mr.  Williams,  and  roused  him  to  his  native 
lines*. 
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Bat,"  said  he,  "  our  own  Teasel  has  drifted  far 
1  ufl,  and  we  shall  not  be  seen  by  ihia  one." 
I  think  they  will  come  within  hail ;  they  will  at 
t  »ail  round  the  burning  vessel,  in  the  hopes  of 
ling  up  somebody.  Come,  my  men,  let 's  make 
e  kind  of  sail  of  our  jackets,  a  half  a  mile  nearer 
»hip  may  sare  us  all  our  lives." 
nth  a  cheer  as  merry  as  ever  broke  from  their 
when  on  board  ship,  the  reanimated  sailors  went 
rork,  and  soon  reared  a  small  sail  made  of  their 
hing,  which  caught  enough  wind  to  move  them 
v\y  onward. 

Steer  in  the  wake  of  our  own  vessel,  my  men, 
the  strange  sail  will  come  right  on  to  us— get 
(Teen  them." 
Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

A  the  approaching  vesMl  drew  nearer,  the  crew 
he  Betsy  Allen  sent  up  a  cheer  from  their  united 
ces  which,  to  their  great  joy,  was  answered  from 
strange  sail. 
Ahoy,  where  away?" 

Three  points  on  your  weather  bow—starboard 
ir  helm,  and  you'll  be  on  us." 
'Ay,  ay." 

D  a  very  short  time  the  shipwrecked  crew  stood 
the  deck  of  the  privateer  Raker,  which,  attracted 
the  light  of  their  burning  brig,  had  varied  some- 
lat  from  its  course,  to  render  assistance  if  any  were 
ided.    Gaptain  Greene  and  his.  men  soon  became 
luaiated  with  the  history  of  the  crew  of  the  lost 
g,  and  every  attention  was  shown  to  them, 
^ptain  Horton  gave  them  a  brief  account  of  the 
tte'8  assault,  and  the  abduction  of  Julia. 
'  0  Captain  Grreene,  save  my  child,  if  possible. 
e  is  my  only  one,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Williams. 
'  Which  way  did  she  steer,  Gsptain  Horton  ?" 
'  She  went  off  right  before  the  wind,  sir,  and  is 
three  hours  ahead  of  us." 
'  Mr.  Williams  I  will  immediately  give  chase,  and 
d  grant  that  I  may  overtake  the  scoundrels." 
'  A  father's  thanks  shall  be  yours,  sir." 
' Never  mind  that— you  had  all  better  turn  in;  I 
I  steer  the  same  course  with  the  pirate  till  morn- 
,  BJr;  and  if  he  is  then  in  sight,  I  think  he  is  ours 
or  there  are  few  things  afloat  that  can  outsail 
Raker." 

rbe  crew  of  the  Betsy  Allen,  whose  anxiety  and 
irtions  during  the  last  few  hours  had  been  exces- 
B,  gladly  accepted  the  captain's  offer,  and  were 
B  snoring  in  their  hammocks.  Captain  Horton 
I  Mr.  Williams  remained  on  the  deck  of  the 
ker,  the  one  too  anxious  for  revenge  upon  the 
He  who  had  destroyed  his  brig,  to  sleep,  and  the 
er  too  much  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  his  daughter, 
I  the  painful  thoughts  which  it  engendered,  to 
ik  of  any  thing  but  her  speedy  recovery, 
rbe  long  night  at  length  wore  away,  and  with  the 
t  beams  of  the  morning  sun  the  mists  rolled 
(Vily  upward  from  the  ocean.  To  the  great  joy 
ill  on  board  the  Raker,  the  pirate-brig  was  in 
it,  though  beyond  the  reach  of  shot  from  the 
jrateer. 

llihough  the  captain  of  the  Raker  had  sufficient 
12 


confidence  in  the  superior  speed  of  his  own  vessel, 
yet  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  deceived,  he 
decided  to  pretend  flight,  well  assured  that  the  pirate 
would  give  chase.  He  accordingly  bore  off,  as  if 
anxious  to  avoid  speaking  him,  and  displaying  every 
sign  of  fear,  had  the  satiafaction  of  perceiving  the 
pirate  change  his  course,  and  set  all  sail  in  putauit. 

In  order  to  test  the  relative  speed  of  the  two 
vessels  he  did  not  at  first  slacken  his  own  sail,  but 
put  his  brig  to  its  swiftest  pace.  He  had  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  ma- 
nceuvre  when  he  perceived  that  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  the  chase  gained  upon  him,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  unless  he  was  crippled  by  a  shot,  he  might 
yet  escape. 

As  the  pirate,  bore  down  upon  his  brig,  Gaptain 
Greene  perceived,  by  aid  of  his  glass,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  crew  on  board  was  considerably  superior 
to  his  own,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  crew  of  the 
Betsy  Allen.  In  consideration  of  this  fact,  he  deter- 
mined to  fight  her  at  a  distance  with  his  long  gun. 
This  he  still  kept  concealed  amidships,  under  the 
canvas,  desiring  to  impress  fully  upon  his  opponent 
the  idea  of  his  inferiority. 

Leaving  the  vessels  thus  situated,  let  us  visit  the 
pirate  again. 

Julia,  and  John  in  his  disguise,  were  conveyed  to 
his  deck,  where  they  were  speedily  separated.  Julia 
was  conducted  below,  where,  to  her  surprise  and 
joy,  she  found  a  companion  of  her  own  sex,  in  the 
person  of  Florette. 

The  wounded  commander  of  the  pirate  was  also 
conveyed  lo  his  berth,  where  Florette,  with  much 
grief,  attended  to  nurse  him.  It  was  in  her  first 
passionate  burst  of  sorrow  that  Julia  discovered  her 
love  for  the  pirate,  from  which  circumstance  she 
also  derived  consolation  and  relief;  and  having 
already,  with  the  natural  firmness  of  her  mind, 
shaken  ofl'  the  deep  despondency  which  had  settled 
upon  it  when  first  torn  from  her  father,  she  began  to 
resolve  upon  the  course  of  action  she  would  punue, 
in  every  probable  event  which  might  befall  her. 

During  the  long  night  the  pirate  lay  groaning  and 
helpless ;  but  such  was  the  strength  of  his  will,  and 
the  all  absorbing  nature  of  his  hatred,  that  when  in- 
formed on  the  succeeding  morning  that  a  vessel  waa 
in  sight,  he  aroused  his  physical  powers  sufllciently 
to  reach  the  deck,  where,  seating  himself  on  the 
companion-way,  be  watched  the  strange  sail  with 
an  interest  so  intense,  that  he  almost  forgot  his  painful 
wounds. 

He  had  hardly  taken  his  position  before  the  captain 
of  the  Raker  uncovered  and  ran  out  his  long  gun, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  all  on  board  the  pirate,  a  huge 
shot,  evidently  sent  from  a  gun  much  larger  than 
they  had  supposed  their  antagonist  to  possess,  came 
crashing  through  their  main-sail. 

Too  late  the  pirates  perceived  the  error  into  which 
they  had  fallen;  and  were  aware  of  the  immense 
advantage  which  the  long  gnn  gave  their  opponent, 
enabling  him,  in  fact,  to  maintain  his  own  position 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  fire,  and  at  the  same  time 
cut  every  mast  and  spar  on  board  the  pirate-brig  to 
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pieces,  unleee,  indeed,  the  latter  might  be  fortonale 
enough,  by  superior  tailing,  to  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  shot  without  suffering  material  injury. 

Perceiving  this  to  be  his  only  resource,  orders 
were  given  on  board  the  pirate  again  to  *bout  ship, 
and  instead  of  pursuing  to  be  themselves  in  turn 
fugitives.  But  they  were  not  destined  fo  escape 
without  injury.  Another  shot  from  the  Baker  bore 
away  their  foretop-sail,  and  sensibly  checked  their 
speed.  To  remedy  this  misfortune,  studding-sails 
were  set  below  and  aloft,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
base  was  continued  without  the  shot  from  the  Raker 
taking  serious  efiect  on  (he  pirate;  and,  indeed,  the 
latter  in  a  considerable  degree  increased  the  distance 
between  the  two  vessels.  But  while  the  captain 
and  crew  of  the  Raker  were  confident  of  eventually 
overtaking  their  antsgonist,  the  men  in  the  pirate- 
brig  had  already  become  convinced  that  in  such  a 
harassing  and  one-sided  mode  of  warfare,  they  stood 
no  chance  whatever,  and  demanded  of  their  captain 
that  he  should  make  the  attempt  to  close  with  the 
Raker  and  board.  This  he  sternly  refused,  and 
pointed  out  to  his  men  the  foUy  of  such  a  course,  as 
upon  a  nearer  approach  to  the  privateer,  his  rigging 
and  masts  must  necessarily  suffer  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  place  his  brig  entirely  at  the  command  of  the 
Raker.  His  men  admitted  the  truth  of  his  reasoning, 
but  at  the  same  time  evinced  so  much  dissatis- 
faction at  their  present  vexatious  situation,  that  their 
captain  plainly  perceived  it  was  necessary  to  pursue 
some  course  of  action  to  appease  their  turbulent 
spirits. 

With  a  clouded  brow  he  returned  to  his  cabin 
with  the  assistance  of  Florette,  who  had  watched 
with  a  woman's  love  to  take  advantsge  of  every 
opportunity  to  aid  him. 

Reaching  the  cabin,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  form  of 
Julia,  eagerly  bending  from  the  little  window  as  she 
watched  the  pursuing  brig,  fervently  praying  that  its 
chase  might  be  successful. 

As  she  turned  her  eyes  in-doors  at  the  noise  made 
by  the  entrance  of  the  pirate,  his  keen  glance  noticed 
the  light  of  hope  which  shone  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 
which  she  strove  not  and  cared  not  to  conceal. 

*'  My  fair  captive,"  said  he,  withasneeringsmile, 
4(  do  you  see  hope  of  escape  in  yonder  approaching 
ressel?" 

*^  My  hope  is  in  God,"  was  the  calm  reply  of  the 
lovely  girl. 
"  That  trust  wQl  fail  you  now,  sweet  lady." 
**I  believe  it  not;  when  has  He  deserted  those 
wliose  trust  was  in  him  ?" 

<*  So  have  you  been  taught,  doubtless,  so  you  may 
yet  believe;  but  you  have  still  to  learn  that  if  there 
is  such  a  being,  he  meddles  not  with  the  common 
purposes  of  man.  It  is  his  government  to  punish, 
not  prevent ;  and  man  here  on  earth  pursues  his  own 
course,  be  it  dark  or  bright — and  God's  hand  is  not 
interposed  to  stay  the  natural  and  inevitable  workings 
of  cauee  and  effect.  No,  no !  here,  on  this,  my  own 
good  ship,  J  rule;  and  there  is  no  hand,  human  or 
divine,  that  will  interpose  between  my  determina- 
tion^aad  the  execution  of  my  purpose." 


"  Impious  man!  yon  may  spet  lesra  totarik 
power  you  now  despise." 

"Ha !  ha !  ha !— do  I  look  like  a msn  to  be  ji«^ 
ened  by  the  words  of  a  weak  girl,  or  by  the  mui 
a  mysterious  being,  whose  agency  I  htTsnereHB 
in  the  workings  of  earthly  aflkin." 

"  I  have  no  mercy  to  expect  from  one  vb  b 
consigned  a  whole  ship's  crew,  wiiboiit  reiune,j 
a  cruel  death." 

"WHl,  were  they  not  Englishmenr  WxntA 
for  years,  lady,  spared  an  Knglishmsn  ia  mjk; 
hatred,  or  an  Englishwoman  in  my  lun!" 
"  Yet  are  they  not  your  own  oowOrymea?' 
"  Yes." 

"  Unnatural  monster!" 
The  pirate  smiled.  '<  I  oould  relste  afaistfff;^ 
wrong  that  would  justify  me  even  in  yov  ey»  i| 
I  have  proved  a  viper  to  my  native  land,  ii  is  beenfl 
her  heel  has  crushed  me— but  the  tale  OBBDoilK!ti| 
now.  If  yonder  vessel  overtake  us,  and  ttcape  ^ 
come  impossible,  my  own  hand  will  ap^'rtin 
match  that  shall  blow  up  my  brig,  and  all  k  comm 
Before  that  time  you  will  be  a  dlshoDored  wwu.^ 
whom  death  were  a  relief.  Nothing  bill  tfas  w<.d 
has  preserved  you  thus  lon^.  With  llui  asaaitt  I 
leave  you." 

The  pirate  returned  to  the  deck,  where,  &<«wiu 
standing  the  pain  of  his  injurieaj  he  oomiBuedUiiiki 
command  of  the  bug. 

He  had  hardly  vanished  from  the  cabin  bei4 
Florette  stood  by  the  side  of  Julia. 

"  Lady,"  said  she,  <'  I  overheard  your  ooBTeiat)(| 

with  the  captain  of  this  brig,  and  I  pity  yoQ  a^ 

truly." 

'*  Pity  will  little  avail,"  replied  Julis. 

"  That  is  true,  yet  I  would  akl  you  if  posdbk." 

"  And  you~do  not  you,  too,  desire  to  escspeiifi^ 

this  savage?"  | 

**  Alas !  lady,  I  have  learned  to  love  hioL"      | 

(<  Love  him !"  | 

"  I  have  now  been  on  this  brig  more  than  tN 

years.    I  was  taken  from  a  French  merehant  vea^ 

in  which  I  was  proceeding  to  French  Gniiiea,iftiit| 

with  a  relative  there,  having  lost  all  my  mBti4 

kindred  in  France.     While   crossing  the  &?  < 

Biscay,  a  heavy  storm  drove  usom  toaea,aiidTH 

endeavoring  to  return  in  shote,  we  fell  ia  iriia  t^ 

vessel — all  on  board  were  murdered  but  mjiseif,  «^ 

have  been  told.    I  was  borne  to  this  cabia,  vb^ 

has  since  been  my  home.    I  was  treated  wiib  nii^ 

respect  by  the  captain,  and  being  all  ak>ne,I(Io^ 

know  why  it  was,  I  forgot  all  his  crimet,  aa^  { 

length  became  his  willing  mistren.    Yea  xvmfp^ 

me  in  disgust,  and  in  pity-— yet  so  it  is.   And  ik^ 

lady,  if  you  are  bold  enough  to  risk  your  life,  7^ 

may  escape." 

*'  I  would  gladly  give  my  lifs  to  save  my  hoaa\ 

Florette  gased  with  a  melancholy  smile  v^v  ^ 

companion ;  perhaps  thoughia  of  her  ovn  iorM 

purity  came  over  her  mind. 

'<  It  is  a  bold  plan,"  said  she,  «  but  it  is  os  :N 
account  that  I  am  more  confident  of  success,  &■{ 
chance  of  eocape  will  be  deemed  hopeless." 
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"WhstisyonrplMi?" 

"Night »  BOW  approaching,  and  it  is  probable  the 
panning  brig  will  not  gain  on  ns  before  dark.  I 
Mfenocioed  that  the  ahip'a  boat  hangs  at  the  stem, 
)B}]r  fttteoed  by  the  painter.  If  you  have  courage 
flongb  to  descend  to  the  boat  by  the  painter,  I  will 
lAity  tad  joo  will  then  be  directly  in  the  course  of 
tepunoiDg  brig,  and  will  be  easily  picked  up." 

"Bat  how  can  I  get  to  the  veasePs  deck  without 
angseen?" 

"IhiTetboaght  of  that;  ura  will  wait  till  dark, 
iM  f  00  shall  pnl  OB  a  similar  dress  with  mine, 
idihrn  you  can  go  to  any  part  of  the  ▼easel  you 
MXMe  without  being  suspected.  Yon  must  watch 
«r  time  to  steal  unobaeryed  behind  the  man  at  the 
^, and  drop  yourself  into  the  boat;  I  will  soon 
ler  appear  on  deck,  and  if  yon  are  successful  in 
stping  observation,  I  shall  be  able  then  to  out  the 
isier  without  difficulty,  as  the  darkness  will  con- 
ifmyraoTenienia.  Doyonimderstandtheplan?" 
"I  do." 

'*Aiid  yoB  are  not  afraid  to  put  it  into  execution?" 
'*0h,  no,  no!  and  I  tfaaak  yon  for  your  kind  aid." 
'*!  im  not  wholly  disinterested,  lady;  you  are 
mtifal,  sad  may  steaf  away  the  captain's  heart 
mme." 

fnlisabnddared. 

'Be  ready,"  coBEtiniMd  FloreCte,  " and  as  soon  as 
Bible  after  it  beoomes  dark  we  will  make  the 
impL'' 

^  was  as  Florette  bad  called  it,  a  bold  plan,  but  not 
ncijcable,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  the  posi- 
of  things  will  at  onoe  acknowledge.  Only  one 
i  would  be  at  the  tiller,  and  he  might  or  might  not 
oe  the  passing  of  any  other  person  behind  him. 
I  psssage  oooe  accomplished,  it  would  be  an  easy 
srtakiDg  to  slide  down  the  strong  painter,  or  rope 
ih  made  fast  the  boat  to  the  stem  of  the  brig.  It 
a  plan  in  which  the  chances  were  decidedly  in 
r  of  the  success  oC  the  attempt, 
e  Raker  had  for  some  time  ceased  firing,  and 
odding-sails  in  hopes  of  gaining  on  the  pirate ; 
le  most  the  privateer  was  able  to  do,  was  to  still 
rve  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  vessels. 
i  Bun  sunk  beneath  the  wafers,  leaving  a  clood- 
ky  shedding  such  a  light  from  its  starry  orbs, 
'  the  pirate  had  hoped  to  escape  under  cover 

night,  be  speedily  saw  the  impossibility  of 
n  attempt  eluding  the  watch  from  the  privateer. 
captain  of  the  pirate  still  kept  his  position 
he  companion-way,  with  his  head  bent  upon 
^aat,  either  buried  in  thought,  or  yielding  to  the 
ess  of  his  ph3rBical  powers,  occasioned  by  the 
blood  from  his  wound, 
etre,  who  was  continually  passing  up  and 
hrough  the  cabin-door,  carefully  noted  the 
'things  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  perceiving 
hing  to  be  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected, 
id  Julia  in   readiness  for  her  share  in  the 

first,"  said  she,  **  let  me  put  out  the  light  in 

mole." 

iri  stood  lor  a  moment  in  deep  thoqght,  when 


her  ready  wit  suggested  a  way  to  accomplish  this 
feat,  sufficiently  simple  to  avoid  suspicion.  Seising 
the  broad  palmetto  hat  of  the  pimte,  and  bidding 
Julia  to  be  in  readiness  to  profit  by  the  moment  of 
darkness  which  would  ensue,  she  returned  to  the 
deck,  and  approaching  the  pirate,  exclaimed, 

*'  William,  I  have  brought  you  your  hat." 

At  the  moment  of  presenting  it  to  him,  as  it  passed 
the  binnacle-light,  she  gave  it  a  swift  motion,  which 
at  once  extinguished  the  fiame. 

"  Curses  on  the  girl !"  muttered  the  man  at  the 
helm. 

"  O,  I  was  careless,  Diego;  I  will  bring  the  lantern 
in  a  moment;"  and  laying  down  the  hat  on  the  com- 
panion-way beside  the  pirate,  who  paid  no  attention 
to  the  movements  around  him,  she  glided  back  to  the 
cabin. 

<*Here,  lady,"  said  she,  *'be  quick— hand  this 
lantern  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  then  drop  silently 
behind  him  while  he  is  lighting  it.  I  will  imme- 
diately follow  and  take  your  place  beside  him.  You 
understand  me?" 

"  Yes,  clearly." 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  speak  with  him,  let 
yourself  down  into  the  boat  by  the  painter,  which  I 
will  soon  cut  apart,  and  then  you  wiU  at  least  be  out 
of  the  hands  of  your  enemies." 

Julia  took  the  hand  of  Florette  in  her  own,  and 
warmly  thanked  her,  but  the  girl  impatiently  checked 
her. 

*<  Take  this  pistol  with  you  also." 

"Bm  why?"  inquired  Julia,  with  a  woman's  in- 
stinctive dread  of  such  weapons. 

*'  O,  I  do  n't  mean  you  should  shoot  any  body,  but 
if  the  boat  driAs  a  little  out  of  the  brig's  course,  you 
might  not  be  able  to  make  yourself  heard  on  her 
deck." 

"  True,  true." 

*'  The  night  is  so  still  that  a  pistol-shot  would  be 
heard  at  a  good  distance." 

*'0,  yes,  I  see  it  all  now;  I  was  so  anxious  to 
escape  from  this  terrible  ship  that  I  thought  of  nothing 
else ;  and  there  is  poor  John." 

*<  You  must  not  think  of  him— it  will  be.no  worse 
for  him  if  you  go,  no  belter  if  you  remain.  Here, 
take  the  lantern— say  nothing  as  you  hand  it  to  the 
man  at  the  tiller,  but  do  as  I  told  you." 

Pressing  the  hand  of  Florette,  Julia  mounted  to 
the  deck  with  a  painfully  beating  heart,  but  with  a 
firm  step.  She  handed  the  lantern  to  the  steersman, 
who  received  it  surlily,  growling  some  rough  oath, 
half  to  himself,  at  her  delay,  and  leaning  upon  the 
tiller,  proceeded  to  relight  the  binnacle-lamp.  Julia 
fell  back  cautiously,  and  in  another  moment  the  light 
form  of  Florette  filled  her  place. 

^'I  was  very  careless,  Diego,"  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  gruffly. 

"  Well,  I  will  be  more  careful  next  time." 

"You'd  better." 

Julia,  during  the  short  time  of  this  conversation, 
had  disappeared  over  the  stem,  and  as  the  vessel 
was  sailing  before  a  steady  wind,  found  Utile  diffi- 
culty in  sliding  down  the  painter  into  the  yawL 
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She  could  hardly  suppress  an  exclamation  when  a 
moment  afterward  she  found  the  ship  rapidly  gliding 
away  from  her,  and  leaving  her  alone  upon  the 
walers  in  so  frail  a  support.  Her  situation  was, 
indeed,  one  that  might  well  appall  any  of  her  sex. 
To  a  sailor  it  would  already  have  been  one  of  entire 
safety,  but  to  her  it  seemed  as  if  every  succeding 
wave  would  sink  the  I  ittle  boat  as  it  gracefully  rose  and 
fell  upon  their  swell ;  but  seating  herself  by  the  tiller, 
she  managed  to  guide  its  motions,  and  with  a  calm 
reliance  upon  that  God  whose  supporting  arm  she 
knew  to  be  as  much  around  her,  when  alone  in  the 
wide  waste  of  waters,  as  when  beside  her  own 
hearth-stone,  in  quiet  and  happpy  England,  she 
patiently  awaited  the  issue  of  her  bold  adventure. 

She  had  but  a  short  time  to  wait  when  she  per- 
ceived the  dark  outlines  of  the  Raker  bearing  directly 
down  upon  her.  As  it  approached  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  run  directly  over  her  boat,  and  excited  by  the 
fear  of  the  moment,  and  the  anxiety  to  be  heard,  she 
gave  a  louder  shriek  than  she  supposed  herself  capa- 
ble of  uttering,  and  at  the  same  time  fired  off  her 
pistol. 

Both  were  heard  on  board  the  Raker. 

"  Man  overboard !"  shouted  the  look-out 

"  Woman  overboard,  yon  lubber,"  said  a  brother 
tar;  "  didn't  you  hear  that  screech  ?" 

"Haiti  a  port!" 

"Hard  a  port  *t  is." 

"  Right  under  the  lee  bow." 


"  Well ,  pitch  over  a  rope  whoever  it  is.  Wkdai 
this  mean  ?"  said  Lieutenant  Morris,  as  heapprwiBi 
the  bows. 

"Cant  say,  sir— 4ome  deviltry  of  tlie  pinto.] 
reckon,  to  make  us  lose  way." 

"By  heavens!  it  is  a  woman,"  cried  \ht  l^t 
tenant,  "  let  me  throw  that  rope,  we  shall  be  oe  im 
boat  in  a  minute.    Hard  a  port !" 

The  rope,  skillfully  thrown  by  the  yooaf  lie^ 
tenant,  struck  directly  at  the  feet  of  Jolk  V^ 
much  presence  of  mind  she  gave  it  serenlna 
around  one  of  the  oar-loeka,  and  her  boat  mu«^ 
dtately  hauled  up  to  the  side  of  the  brig,  vi^ 
compelling  the  latter  to  slacken  sail. 

In  another  moment  she  was  lifted  to  tbeded^ 
the  Raker. 

"  Julia!  thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  her  ftther 

With  a  cry  of  joy  she  fainted  in  his  am»,  tad  «^ 
borne  below,  where  she  speedily  recorered,  d 
related  the  manner  of  her  escape  from  the  ptnte. 

All  admired  the  courage  of  the  eltefflpt,  asd  liq 
tenant  Morris,  as  he  gaaed  tipoa  the  lorelf  costt 
nance,  which  returning  senaation  was  leaflriB^  ^ 
all  its  wonted  bloom  and  beauty,  one  day  of  kie^ 
sorrow  having  left  but  slight  traces  npon  tLte^ 
emotions  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  u  eatin 
stranger,  and  sought  the  deck  with  a  flodied  bnr^ 
and  animated  eye,  wondering  at  the  vinoDrf  bns^ 
iN^ch  had  risen,  like  Cytherea,  from  tbe  sea. 

[To  it  endwitti. 


THE    PRAYER    OF    THE    DYING    GIRL. 


BT  SAICDSL  D.  PATTUtSOIT. 


Oh  !  take  me  back  again,  mother,  to  that  home  I  love  so 

well, 
Whoee  memory  rales  my  fluttering  heart  with  a  myste- 

riont  spell : 
I  think  of  it  when  lying  on  my  weary  coaeh  of  pain, 
And  I  feel  that  I  am  dying,  mother—Oh !  take  me  home 

again! 

They  tell  roe  that  this  sunny  dime  strength  to  the  wasted 

brings, 
And  the  xephyr'sbalmy  breezes  come  with  healing  on  their 

wings; 
But  to  me  the  sun's  rich  glow  is  naught— the  perfumed  air 

is  vain— 
For  I  know  that  I  am  dying— Oh!  then,  take  me  home 

again! 

I  long  to  find  myself  once  more  beside  the  little  stream 
That  courses  through  our  valley  green,  of  which  I  often 

dream: 
I  fancy  that  a  cooling  draught  from  that  sweet  fount  I 

drain- 
It  stills  the  fever  of  roy  blood— Oh !  take  me  home  again ! 

And  then  I  lie  and  ponder,  as  I  feel  roy  life  decline, 

On  the  happy  days  that  there  I  spent  when  health  and 

strength  were  mine ; 
When  I  climbed  the  mountain-side,  and  roved  the  valley 

and  the  plain. 
And  my  bosom  never  knew  a  pang  of  sorrow  or  of  pain. 


And  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  far  aid  ^ 

west, 
I  came  and  sat  me  by  thy  aide,  or  nestled  m  thy  brass,  I 
And  heard  thy  gentle  words  of  love,  and  hstened  k  i| 

strain  I 

Of  thy  sweet  favorita  evening  hymn    Oh !  tike  m  ^ 

again! 

How  bright  and  Joyous  was  my  life !    Night  bronfiit  ^ 

freshing  rest, 
And  moming*s  dawn  awakened  naught  hat  r&iiurt  i&^ 


Now,  sad  and  huiguid,  weak  and  faint,  I  seek,  bai  Mk. 

vain, 
To  lay  me  down  in  soft  repose— Oh !  take  me  ^ 

again! 

The  hand  of  death  is  laid  upon  thy  child^  devoted  bodj 
I  feel  iu  damp  and  chilling  touch,  so  cold,  so  full  of  dna 
It  palsies  every  nerve  of  mine— it  freezes  every  vtia- 
Oh !  lake  me  then,  dear  mother— Oh !  take  me  ka 
again!  I 

There,  with  my  wan  brow  lying  on  thy  food  and  itrM^ 

breast, 
Let  me  calmly  wait  the  summons  that  ealls  me  to  mj  H 
And  when  the  struggle  *s  o'er,  mother— the  psrtio^  i^ 

of  pain— 
Thou  Mt  joy  to  know  thy  daughter  saw  her  own  '-Jf^ 

home  again ! 


A    WRITTEN    LEAF    OF    MEMORY. 


BT  VAinrr  us. 


Bws Fanny  Layton !  Oh!  how  well  I  remember 

le  last  f ime  I  erer  saw  her !    *T  was  in  the  dear  old 

korcb  whither  from  early  childhood  my  footsteps 

rere  bent.    What  feelings  of  holy  awe  and  reve- 

aiee  crept  into  my  heart  as  I  grazed,  with  eyes  in 

fhich  saddened  tears  were  welling,  upon  the  sacred 

wt !  How  my  thoughts  reverted  to  other  days— the 

tjfi  of  my  early  youth— that  sweet  <<  spring-time" 

'lifCf  when  I  trod  the  blooming  pathway  before  me 

I  fetteriesB  and  free,  with  no  overshadowing  of 

ming  ill— no  anxious,  fearful  ga2ing  into  the  dim 

tore,  as  in  after  years,  but  with  the  bounding  step 

It  bespealcs  the  careless  joyousness  which  Time, 

I  tU  too  soon  .*  brushes  from  the  heart  with  "  rude, 

leutless  wing."    How  eagerly  I  would  strive  to 

bdae  my  impatient  footsteps  then  to  the  calmer 

ce  of  more  thoughtful  years,  as  I  gradually  drew 

tter  to  the  holy  sanctuary,  although  mine  eyes 

mid  ofi,  despite  my  utmost  endeavors,  wander  to 

weaves  of  that  time-worn,  low-browed  church,  to 

tch  the  flight  of  the  twittering  host  who  came 

th,  r  fancied,  at  my  approach  to  bid  me  welcome ! 

w  I  would  cast  one  *^  longing,  lingering  look"  at 

WinDf  brighl  sunshine  that  irradiated  even  those 

y  walls,  ere  I  entered  the  low  porch  whence  it 

)  all  excluded  by  the  ivy  which  seemed  to  delight 

nt  wining  its  slender  leaves  around  the  crumbling 

irg,  as  if  it  would  fain  impart  strength  and  beauty 

le  consecrated  building  in  its  declining  years. 

at  a  long — ^long  time  had  passed  since  then,  and 

id  come  to  revisit  my  village-home,  and  the 

lory-endeared  haunts  of  my  girlhood,  for  the  last 

S  ere  journeying  to  a  distant  land.    The  place 

little  changed,  and  every  thing  around  that  weU- 

;mbered  spot  came  laden  with  so  many  sweet 

»rly  associations,  that  the  memory  of  by-gone 

s  swept  thrilling^Iy  across  my  heart-strings,  and 

IS  not  until  after  I  had  taicen  my  accustomed 

in  the  old-fashioned  high-backed  pew,  that  I  was 

d  from  my  busy  wanderings  in  the  **  shadowy 

'  by  the  voice  of  our  pastor — 

Years  had  gone  by,  and  given  his  honored  head 
A  diadem  of  snow-— ha  eye  was  dim*'— 

fice  groym  vreak  and  tremulous  with  increasing 

although  there  was  a  something  in  its  tone  so 

f  simple-hearted  earnestness,  that  had  never 

to  find  its  w«y  to  the  most  gay  and  thoughtless 

of  his  little  flock.    And  now  how  reverently 

d  upon  the  silvered  locks  of  him  who  had  been 

>wn  faithful  guide  and  counselor  along  the  de- 

lathway  of  youth— feeling  that  his  pilgrimage 

no»t  ended — his  loving  labors  well  nigh  over 

\oon  he  iw'onld  go  down  to  the  grave 

ike  one  vrho  -wraps  the  drapery  of  his  conch 
rorand  hizn  and  lies  down  to  peaceful  dreams." 


I  looked  around— and  it  was  sad  to  see  how  few 
there  were  of  all  the  familiar  faces  I  had  left— and 
those  few — oh,  how  changed !  But  there  was  one  to 
whom  my  glance  reverted  constantly,  nor  could  I 
account  for  the  strange  fascination  which  seemed  to 
fix  mine  eyes  upon  her.  And  yet,  as  I  looked,  the 
spring  of  memory  seemed  touched,  and  suddenly 
there  appeared  before  me  two  faces,  whiek  I  found 
it  impossible  to  separate  in  my  bewildered  remem- 
berings— although  so  very  unl  ike  as  they  were !  The 
one  so  bright  and  joyous,  with  blue  laughter-loving 
eyes,  in  which  an  unshadowed  heart  was  mirrored — 
and  the  other — the  one  on  which  my  gaxe  was  now 
fixed  so  dreamily — wan  and  faded,  although  it  must 
once  have  been  singularly  beautiful,  so  delicate  and 
fair  were  the  features,  and  so  pure  and  spiritual  was 
the  white  brow  resting  beneath  those  waving  masses 
of  golden  hair— a  temple  meet,  methought,  for  all 
high  and  earnest  feeling — ^then,  too,  there  was  a 
sweet — yet  oh!  how  sorrow-shaded  and  subdued- 
expression  flitting  around  the  small  mouth,  as  though 
a  world-torn  and  troubled  spirit,  yet  meek  and  long- 
suffering,  had  left  its  impress  there!  Her  eyes — 
those  large,  deep,  earnest  eyes — ^how  they  haunted 
me  with  their  eager  restlessness,  wandering  to  and 
fro  with  a  perturbed,  anxious,  asking  look,  and  then 
upturned  with  a  fixed  and  pleading  gaze,  which 
moved  one's  very  heart  to  see.  Her  dress  was  very 
simple,  and  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  sorrow-stricken  expression  of 
that  fair  though  faded  face. 

A  wreath  of  orange-blossoms  encircled  the  small 
cottage-bonnet,  and  a  long  while  veil  half  concealed 
in  its  ample  folds  the  fragile  form,  which,  if  it  had 
lost  the  roundness  of  early  youth,  still  retained  the 
most  delicate  symmetry  of  outline ;  upon  her  breast 
lay,  half  hidden,  a  withered  rose,  fit  emblem,  me- 
thought, for  her  who  wore  it.  Oft-times  her  pale 
thin  hands  were  clasped,  and  once,  when  our  pastor 
repeated  in  his  own  low,  fervent  tone — "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"— 
her  lip  quivered,  and  she  looked  quickly  up,  with 

"  A  glance  of  hurried  wildness,  fraught 
With  some  nnfathomable  thought." 

My  sympathies  were  all  out-gushing  for  her,  and 
when  the  full  tones  of  the  organ  peeled  forth  their 
parting  strain  and  we  went  forth  from  the  sanctuary, 
my  busy  dreamings  of  the  present  and  the  past  all 
were  merged  in  one  honest  desire  to  know  the  poor 
girl's  history.  1  learned  it  afterward  from  the  lips  of 
Aunt  Nora  Meriwether. 

Dear  Aunt  Nora !  If  thou  wert  yclept  "  spinster," 
never  did  a  heart  more  filled  with  good  and  pure  and 
kindly  impulses  beat  than  thine !  Indeed,  I  have  ever 
ascribed  my  deep  reverence  for  the  sisterhood  in 
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general  to  my  affectionate  Temembranoes  of  this 
childhood's  friend.  The  oracle  of  our  village  was 
Aunt  Nora  Meriwether— and  how  could  '*  old  maid" 
be  a  stigma  upon  her  name,  when  it  was  by  virtue 
of  this  very  title  that  she  was  enabled  to  perform  all 
those  little  kindly  offices  which  her  heart  was  ever 
prompting,  and  which  made  up  the  sum  of  her  sim* 
pie  daily  existence !  It  was  said  that  Aunt  Nora  was 
"  disappointed"  in  early  life— but  however  this  may 
have  been,  certain  it  was  that  the  tales  (and  they  did 
intimate— did  the  good  people  of  our  village— that  if 
Aunt  Nora  had  a  weakness,  it  consisted  in  over- 
fondness  for  story-telling)  she  treasured  longest,  and 
oflenest  repeated,  were  those  in  which  the  fair  he- 
roine was  crossed  in  love. 

Many  a  time  have  we,  a  group  of  gay  and  happy- 
hearted  children,  gathered  round  her  feet,  as  she  sat 
in  the  low  doorway  of  her  cottage-home,  and  listen- 
ed with  intense  interest  to  a  tale  of  her  youthful  days, 
gazing  the  while  with  eyes  in  which  the  bright  drops 
of  sympathy  oft  would  glisten,  upon  the  kind  face 
bent  upon  our  own  in  such  loveful  earnestness.    And 
we  would  hope,  in  child-like  innocence  of  heart,  that 
«M  might  never  «  fall  in  love,"  but  grow  up  and  be 
"old  maids,"  just  like  our  own  dear  Aunt  Nora! 
Whether  we  still  continued  to  hope  so,  after  we  had 
grown  in  years  and  wisdom,  it  behoveth'me  not  to 
■ay !    I  am  quite  sure  you  would  rather  listen  to  the 
tale  now  before  thee,  dear  reader,  from  the  good  old 
lady's  own  lips— for  it  is  but  a  simple  sketch  at  best, 
and  needeth  the  charm  thrown  around  it  by  a  heart 
which  the  frost  of  many  winters  had  not  sealed  to 
the  tenderest  sympathies  of  our  nature— and  the  low- 
toned  voice,  too,  that  often  during  her  narrative 
would  grow  tremulous  with  the  emotion  it  excited. 
But,  alas !  this  may  nut  be !  that  low  voice  is  hushed 
—the  little  wicket-gate  now  closed— the  path  which 
led  to  her  cottage-door  untrodden  now  for  many  a 
<}ay— and  that  kind  and  gentle  heart  is  laid  at  rest 
beneath  bright  flowers,  planted  there  by  loving  hands, 
in  the  humble  church-yard.   But  this  day  is  so  lovely 
—is  it  not?    With  that  soft  and  shadowy  mist  hang- 
ing like  a  gossamer  veil  over  Nature's  face,  through 
which  the  glorious  god  of  day  looks  with  a  quiet 
smile,  as  though  he  loved  to  dwell  upon  a  scene  so 
replete  with  home-breathing  beauty !  And  that  sm  ile 
how  lovingly  it  rests  upon  the  lawn  and  the  meadow 
and  the  brook !    How  it  lingers  upon  the  sweet 
flowerets  which  have  not  yet  brushed  the  tears  from 
their  eyes,  until  those  dewy  tear-drops  seem— as  if 
touched  by  a  fairy  wand— to  change  to  radiant  gems ! 
How  It  peeps  mto  every  nook  and  dell,  until  the 
silent  places  of  the  earth  rejoice  in  the  light  of  that 
glory-beaming  smile !    The  busy  hum  of  countless 
insects— the  soft  chime  of  the  distant  water-fall— the 
thrilling  notes  of  the  woodland  choristers— the  happy 
voice  of  the  streamlet,  which  hurries  on  ever  mur- 
muring the  same  glad  strain— the  gentle  zephyr,  now 
whispering  through  the  leafy  trees  with  low,  myste- 
rious tone,  and  then  stealing  so  gently,  noiselessly 
through  the  shadowy  grass,  till  each  tiny  blade  quiv- 
ers as  if  trembling  to  the  touch  of  fairy  feet.    These 
are  Nature's  voices,  and  do  they  not  seem  on  a  day 


like  this  in  the  sweet  summer-time  to  mile  sad  mi. 
forth  in  one  fall  anthem  of  harmony  aad  pnitt  b(k 
great  Creator  of  all  ?  And  doea  it  not  seem,  toat 
we  gase  (for  thou  art  sitting  now  -wiih.  me,  ait  ib. 
not,  gentle  reader?  on  the  moasy  bank  beneait  tk 
noble  elm  which  has  for  many  years  stretciid  on 
its  arms  protectingly  over  mine  own  old  hooestcK 
while  I  recount  to  thee  thisaimple  tale  of  "  k»gsf  j  ' 
upon  the  scene  before  us,  so  replete  with  qokt  [jft 
liness  it  is — ^that  in  every  heart  within  the  preearj 
of  our  smiling  village  there  must  be  a  chord  auisd 
to  echo  back  in  voiceless  melody  the  Imgfaiseas  eu 
the  beauty  around?  Yet  oh!  how  many  there  tar 
be,  even  here,  whose  sun  of  happiness  hath  set  a 
earth  forever!  How  many  whose  lear-diosa 
glance  can  descry  naught  in  the  far  fotuie  \rx  i 
weary  waste — whose  life-springs  all  are  df«^ 
whose  up-springing  hopes  all  withered  by  the  Ust. 
ing  touch  of  Sorrow ! 


Dost  thou  see  that  little  cot  nestled  so  closelj  bt 
neath  the  hill-side  ?  and  covered  with  the  wootiiM 
vine  which  hath  enfolded  its  tendrils  cli^icci! 
around  it— peeping  in  and  out  at  the  deserted  vj- 
dows,  or  climbing  at  will  over  the  latticed  porci  a 
trailing  on  the  ground  and  looking  up  forioriLy,  ss 
though  it  wondered  where  were  the  careful  basdt 
which  erst  nourished  it  so  tenderly.  The  place  seetr^ 
very  mournful — with  the  long  grass  growing  klu  ] 
over  the  once  carefully-kept  pathway,  and  a  in 
bright  flowers,  on  either  side,  striving  to  uprea 
their  beauteous  heads  above  the  tangled  weeds  vtKJ 
have  well  nigh  supplanted  them.  Neglect— desoa 
tion  is  engraven  on  all  around,  and  even  the  ii0lt 
wicket,  as  it  swings  slowly  to  and  fro,  seems  to  &)y 
"All  gone!  go-ne!"  The  wind,  how  moaninfi) 
it  steals  through  the  deserted  rooms,  as  though  brmiis 
ing  a  funereal  dirge  over  the  departed !  How  '*  e  > 
quent  of  wo"  is  that  sound !  Now  swelling  fortb.  a 
it  were,  in  wild  and  uncontrollable  grief,  and  &.^ 
sinking  exhaustedly  into  a  low  and  touching  motsi 
fulness  which  seems  ahnoat  human !  But  to  oar  Ur 

One  bright  morning,  now  many  years  ago,  a  li^ 
clothed  in  garb  of  mourning,  accompanied  by  a  .iU 
bright-eyed  girl  of  perhaps  some  nine  summers,  aa 
her  old  nurse,  alighted  at  the  village  inn.  Nuw  :ki 
seemingly  trivial  circumstance  was  in  reality  qak 
an  event  in  our  quiet  community,  and  considerah] 
disturbed  the  good  people  thereof  from  the  ''evei 
tenor  of  their  way."  Indeed,  there  wece  many  nii* 
curious  eyes  bent  upon  the  new-comers  than  the] 
seemea  lo  dg  at  ah  aware  of  tf  one  might  }\ii$\ 
from  the  cold  and  calm  features  of  the  lady,  or  ti| 
assiduous  care  which  her  companion  was  be»towa| 
upon  one  particular  bandbox,  which  the  gruff  dnii 
of  the  stage-coach  was,  to  be  sure,  handling  ratlj 
irreverently,  actually  seeming  to  enjoy  the  ill-cm 
cealed  anxiety  of  the  poor  old  woman  for  the  i^d^ 
of  her  goods  and  chattels,  while  the  child  fullo^ 
close  beside  her  mamma,  her  sparkling  eyes  glaiKJ^j 
hither  and  thither  with  that  eager  love  of  noveli; 
natural  to  the  young.  At  length,  however,  the  trucks 
boxes,  packages,  Arc,  &c.,  all  were  duly  depo&!t«i 
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id  duly  inapeeted  alBo,  by  the  leTenl  pain  of  eyes 
hich  were  peering  through  the  narrowest  imaginable 
rips  of  glaas  at  neighboring  window-curtains  or 
df-cloeed  shutters.  The  driver  once  more  mounted 
s  box,  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  lumbering  coach 
ittled  rapidly  away,  while  the  travelers,  obeyed  the 
ill  of  the  smiling  and  cmtseying  hindlady,  and  dis* 
)peared  within  the  open  door  of  the  ion. 
Oh,  what  whisperings  and  surmisings  were  afloat 
iroughout  our  village  during  the  succeeding  week ! 
IT  ho  can  this  atranger-lady  be?  From  whence  has 
te  come,  and  how  long  intend  remaining  here  ?" 
iemed  to  be  the  all-important  queries  of  the  day ; 
Qd  so  gravely  were  they  discussed,  each  varying 
apposition  advanced  or  withdrawn  as  best  suited 
le  charity  or  credulity  of  the  respective  interrogators, 
lat  one  would  certainly  have  thought  them  questions 
r  vital  importance  to  their  own  immediate  interests. 
Itrange  to  say,  however,  with  all  this  unwonted 
eal  and  perseverance,  at  the  end  of  the  nine  days, 
the  legitimate  time  for  wonderment,)  all  that  the 
rery  wisest  of  the  group  of  gossips  could  bring  for- 
ward as  the  fruits  of  her  patient  and  untiring  inves- 
igaiion,  was  the  simple  fact  that  the  lady's  name 
ras  Layton — the  nurse's  Jeffries— and  that  the  child, 
who  soon  became  the  pet  of  the  whole  household, 
nras  always  addressed  by  the  servants  at  the  inn  as 
"Miss  Fanny,"  and,  moreover,  that  Mrs.  L.  was 
certainly  in  mourning  for  her  husband,  as  she  had 
been  seen  one  morning  by  the  chambermaid  weeping 
}ver  the  miniature  of  a  "very  fine-looking  man, 
Iressed  in  uniform,*'  and  had,  in  all  probability, 
M>me  to  take  up  her  residence  in  our  quiet  Aber- 
deen, as  she  had  been  heard  inquiring  about  the 
nnall  cottage  beneath  the  hill,  (the  self-same,  dear 
"eader,  the  neglect  and  desertion  of  which  were  but 
now  lamented.) 

Truth  to  tell,  it  was  shrewdly  surmised  that  the 
tadlady  at  the  "  G-olden  Eagle"  had  gleaned  more  par* 
ticular  information  than  this,  although  whenever  she 
was  questioned  concerning  the  matter,  she  did  only 
reply  by  a  very  grave  shake  of  the  head,  each  vibra- 
tion of  which  (particularly  when  accompanied  by  a 
pursing  of  the  mouth,  and  a  mysterious  looking 
round)  more  and  more  convinced  her  simple-minded 
auditors  (i.  e.  some  of  them,  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
ibat  there  were  a  few  incredulous  ones  who,  either 
from  former  experiences,  or  natural  sagacity,  or  some 
cause  unknown,  ]iesitaled  not  to  declare  it  to  be 
their  fixed  and  unalterable  opinion  that  these  seeming 
indications  of  superior  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
good  Mrs.  Gordon,  were  but  "  a  deceitful  show," 
"for  their  *  delusion^  given,")  that  she,  Mrs.  G.,  had 
been  entrusted  either  by  Mistress  Jeffries,  the  nurse, 
or  perhaps  by  the  lady  herself,  with  a  weighty  and 
important  secret,  which  it  would  be  very  dreadful, 
indeed,  to  disclose.  And  yet,  when  such  a  possi- 
bility was  vaguely  hinted  to  her,  she  did  not,  (as  one 
vould  be  disposed  to  do  who  was  really  striving  to 
deceive  the  eager  questioners  around  her,  by  giving 
them  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  amoimt  of 
her  knowledge  on  the  subject,)  seixe  the  idea  with 
avidity,  and  seem  manifestly  anxious  to  encourage 


such  a  supposition.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  evi- 
dently deeply  distressing  to  her  that  any  one  should 
cherish  such  a  thought  for  a  moment ;  and  she  begged 
them  so  earnestly,  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  not 
to  mention  it  again,  and  said  so  much  about  it,  re- 
verting to  the  theme  invariably  when  the  conversa- 
tion chanced  to  turn  upon  some  other  topic,  as 
though  it  quite  weighed  upon  her  mind,  that  at 
length  her  companions  inwardly  wondered  what  had 
given  rise  to  the  belief  in  their  minds,  and  yet,  as 
one  old  lady  said,  looking  sagaciously  over  her 
spectacles,  ''  that  belief  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger." 

Time  passed  on— days  merged  themselves  into 
weeks,  and  weeks  to  months,  and  the  harmony  and 
quietude  of  Aberdeen  was  fully  restored.  The 
"  Widow  Layton,'*  (for  thus,  from  that  time,  was 
she  invariably  styled,)  aAer  all  due  preliminaries, 
had  taken  quiet  possession  of  the  little  vine-ciad  cot; 
and  although  she  was  not  as  **  neighborly"  as  she 
might  have  been,  and  never  communicative  as  to  her 
previous  history,  still  might  the  feeling  of  pique 
with  which  they  at  first  received  such  a  rebuff 
to  their  curiosity,  have  been  a  very  evanescent 
one  in  the  minds  of  the  villagers^  had  it  not  chanced 
that  Aberdeen  was  blessed  (?)  with  two  prim  sister- 
spinsters,  (was  it  they  or  Aunt  Nora,  who  formed 
the  exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  I  leave  it  for  thee, 
dear  reader,  to  decide,  since  with  that  early-ins^iilled 
reverence  before  mentioned,  I  cannot  consider  my 
humble  opinion  infallible,)  whose  hearts,  according 
to  their  own  impression  on  the  subject,  quite  over- 
flowed with  charity  and  benevolence,  which  mani- 
fested itself  iti  the  somewhat  singular  method  of 
making  every  one  around  them  uncomfortable,  and 
in  the  happy  facuhy  which  they  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  of  imparting  injurious  doubts  and 
covert  insinuations  as  to  the  manners  and  habits  of 
their  neighbors,  who  else  might  have  journeyed 
peacefully  adown  the  vale  of  life  in  perfect  good 
faith  with  all  the  world;  moreover,  they  hated  a 
mystery,  did  these  two  sister-spinsters,  from  their 
own  innate  frankness  and  openness  of  disposition, 
they  said,  and  considered  themselves  so  much  in 
duty  bound  to  ferret  out  the  solution  of  any  thing 
which  bore  the  semblance  to  an  enigma,  that  they 
gave  themselves  no  rest,  poor,  self-sacrificing  crea- 
tures, until  they  had  obtained  their  object.  And  well 
were  they  rewarded  for  this  indefatigable  zeal,  for 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had 
found  out  more  family  secrets,  destroyed  more  once- 
thought  nappy  marriages,  and  embittered  more  tiearts 
than  any  two  persons  in  all  the  country  round. 

They  lived  in  the  heart  of  our  village,  (and  never 
did  that  heart  quicken  with  one  pulsation  of  excite- 
ment or  surprise,  or  joy  er  sorrow,  but  they  were 
the  first  to  search  into  the  why  and  wherefore,) 
in  a  large  two  story  house,  isolated  from  the  rest, 
which  seemed  to  emulate  its  occupants  in  stiffness 
and  rigidity,  and  whose  glassy  eyes  looked  out  as 
coldly  upon  the  beauteous  face  of  nature,  as  they 
from  their  own  stern  *'  windows  of  the  soul,"  upon 
the  human  face  divine.    There  was  no  comfort,  no 
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home-look  about  the  place ;  even  the  flowen 
not  to  grow  by  their  own  sweet  will,  but  came  up 
as  they  were  bidden,  tall  and  straight,  and  stiff.  And 
the  glorious  rays  of  the  sun  glanced  off  from  the 
dazaling  whiteness  of  the  forbidding  mansion,  as 
'  though  they  had  met  with  a  sudden  rebuff,  and  hod 
failed  to  penetrate  an  atmosphere  where  every  thing 
seemed  to  possess  an  antipathy  to  the  bright  and 
the  joyous.  It  was  strange  to  see  what  a  chilliness 
pervaded  the  spot.  The  interior  of  the  house  (which 
I  once  saw  when  a  child;  and,  oh!  I  never  can 
forget  the  long,  long-drawn  sigh  that  escaped  my 
lips  as  I  once  more  found  myself  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  place  where  my  buoyant  spirits  seemed 
suddenly  frozen  beneath  the  glance  of  those  two 
spinsters,  where  even  the  large,  lean  cat  paced  the 
floor  with  such  a  prim,  stately  step,  now  and  then 
pausing  to  fix  her  cold,  gray  eyes  upon  my  face,  as 
though  to  question  the  cause  of  my  intrusion,  and 
also  to  intimate  that  she  had  no  sort  of  sympathy 
with  either  my  feelings,  or  those  of  children  in 
general.)  Every  thing  bore  the  same  immovable 
look — the  narrow,  high-backed  chairs  seemed  as  if 
they  had  grown  out  of  the  floor,  and  were  destined 
to  remain  as  stationary  as  the  oaks  of  the  forest; 
the  "  primeval  carpet,"  over  which  the  Misses  Nancy 
and  Jerusha  Simpkins  walked  as  though  mentally 
enumerating  the  lines  that  crossed  each  other  in  such 
exact  squares,  never  was  littered  by  a  single  shred; 
and  the  high,  old-fashioned  dock  still  maintained  its 
position  in  the  corner  from  year  to  year,  seeming  to 
take  a  sort  of  malicious  satisfaction  in  calmly  ticking 
the  hours  away  which  bore  the  Misses  Simpkins 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  certain  age  (which  they,  if 
truth  must  be  told,  were  in  nowise  desirous  to  reach) 
when  all  further  endeavors  to  conceal  the  foot-marks 
of  stern  old  Father  Time  would  be  of  no  avail. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  chilly  evening  late  in 
autumn— ^Id  Boreas  was  abroad,  and  had  succeeded, 
it  would  seem,  in  working  himself  into  an  ungovern- 
able fit  of  rage,  for  he  went  about  screaming  most 
boisterously,  now  hurrying  the  poor  bewildered 
leaves  along,  maliciously  causing  them  to  perform 
very  undignified  antics  for  their  HfM  of  life,  while 
they,  poor  old  withered  things,  thus  suddenly  torn 
from  the  protecting  arms  of  their  parental  tree,  flew 
by,  like  frightened  children,  vainly  striving  to  gain 
some  place  of  shelter.  Alas !  alas !  no  rest  was  there 
for  them.  What  infinite  delight  their  inveterate 
persecutor  seemed  to  take  in  whirling  them  round 
and  round,  dodging  about,  and  seeking  them  in  the 
most  unheard-of  places,  where  they  lay  panting  from 
very  fright  and  fatigue.  And  then  off  he  would  start 
again,  shaking  the  window-sashes  as  he  passed,  with 
wild,  though  impatient  fury,  remorselessly  tearing 
down  the  large  gilt  signs  w4iioh  had  from  time  im- 
memorial rejoiced  in  the  respective  and  respectable 
names  of  several  worthies  of  our  village,  and  the^ 
speeding  away  to  the  homes  of  said  worthies,  to  pro- 
claim the  audacious  deed  through  the  key-hole,  in 
the  most  impudent  and  incomprehensible  manner 
possible.  It  was  on  such  an  evening  as  this,  a  few 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  Laytons  at  Aberdeen, 


that  the  Misses  Simpkins  ant  in  tbalr 
baokHroom,  hovering  over  a  small  fire,  IntAj  J^jm 
their  noisy  knitting-needles,  and  meantioie  lodiilgiv 
in  their  usual  dish  of  scandal,  which,  however,  U 
is  but  justice  to  say,  was  not  quite  so  highly  s 
with  the  spice  of  envy  and  malice  as  -wmm  its 
Whether  it  was  that  the  memory  of  «  briglit  aid 
Reaming  little  face  that  had  intruded  npoB  thcj 
solitude  daring  the  afternoon,  had  half  naooeedBd  is 
awakening  the  slumbering  beuer  nature  whidi  \ai 
slept  so  long,  it  was  somewhat  donbted  if  nay  ^brt 
could  resuscitate  it  again;  whether  It  was  ihs«  tfas 
lingering  eeho  of  a  certain  sweet,  ehildiah  Toioe  the 
had  begniled  the  weary  hours  of  their  dullness  and 
monotony,  and  with  its  innocent  prattle,  had,  in  scms 
degree,  foreed  an  opening  throng  the  firm  frost-work 
which  had  been  gradually  gathering'  for  yenn  roasd 
their  hearts,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  true  it  in  that  as  ths 
sisterspinsten  sat  there,  with  thefaintandfeeble  Hant 
struggling  up  from  the  small  Are,  and  the  light  froe 
the  one  tall  candle  flickering  and  growing  onAeadf 
as  it  flashed  upon  the  two  thin,  sharp  fiieea  dost 
beside  it,  while  the  antkine  furniture  locdoed  nam 
grotesque  and  grim  than  ever  in  the  deep  shadow, 
and  the  never- wearying  dock  still  ticked  calmly  ab, 
regardless  alike  of  the  contending  elements  wii&oQi 
and  the  wordy  yrarfare  within;  true  it  is  that  the  eoa- 
versation  between  the  sisters  was  divested  of  oas 
half  its  wonted  acrimony. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Simpkins  the  younger,  si 
length,  after  a  pause,  in  which  the  half-awakened 
better  nature  seemed  strongly  disposed  to  resume  iis 
slumbers  again,  "little  civility  han  the  Widow 
Layton  to  expect  from  any  body  with  her  dbiant 
bows  and  uppish  airs,  when  one  ventures  lo  exi^ess 
an  interest  in  her;  and  if  1  had  n't  a  very  fovgiviag 
disposition,  oh!  Jerusha!  Jerusha!  I  don^  think 
I  *d  trouble  myself  to  call  upon  her  again.  But  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  advise  her  to  put  little  Fanny 
to  school,  for  she 's  a  good  child  and  winsome-like, 
and  running  at  hirge  so  will  just  be  the  spoiiinr 
of  her." 

"Well,  Jerusha,"  responded  Miss  Nancy,  wbe 
had,  perhaps,  a  little  leaven  more  than  her  sister,  of 
tartness  in  her  disposition,  and  on  whose  face  ai 
habitual  expression  of  acidity  vras rapidly  inetes&iagr 
« yon  know  very  well  that  the  widow  considers 
herself  a  little  above  every  body  else  in  Aberdeen, 
and  you  might  as  well  talk  to  a  stone  wall  as  to  her 
about  sending  the  child  to  school.  Why  haven*t  I 
done  my  best  at  talking  to  her  ?  Have  n't  I  told  her 
of  Miss  Biroh*s  school,  where  the  dnldren  do  n't  so 
much  as  turn  round  without  their  teacher's  leave, 
and  where  you  might  hear  a  pin  drop  at  any  time. 
Haven't  I  told  her  that  she  might  easily  save  a  good 
deal  in  the  year,  by  renting  onefaalf  of  thatannglinle 
cottage— and  what  thanks  did  I  get?  A  reply  as 
haughty  as  if  she  were  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land, 
instead  of  being,  as  she  is,  a  nameless,  homeless 
stranger,  who  cannot  be  '  any  better  than  she  should 
be,'  or  she  wouki  never  make  such  a  mighty  mystery 
about  her  past  life,  that  she  *  trusted  Miss  Stmpkim 
would  allow  her  to  be  the  best  judge  as  to  lie 
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>roper  method  of  educating  her  child,  and  also  as  to 
be  means  of  retrenching  her  own  expenses  if  she 
band  it  needful.*  ** 

Unkind,  unjust,  unfeeling  Nancy  Simpkins!  and 
las  not  that  settled,  ever*present  sorrow  upon  those 
pale  features ;  have  not  those  grief-traced  lines  around 
he  compressed  mouth,  and  across  the  once  smooth 
ind  polished  brow;  has  not  the  sad  garb  of  the 
mourner,  which  speaks  of  the  lone  vigil,  the  weary 
watching,  the  hope  deferred,  or  it  may  be  the  sudden 
stroke  of  the  dread  tyrant  Death,  no  appeal  to  thy 
froxen  sympathies?  Canst  thou  suffer  thy  better 
nature  to  resume  its  deep  and  trance-like  tleep  again, 
and  rob  that  poor  widowed  mother  of  her  only  hope 
on  earth,  that  bright,  glad  creature,  who  carries  sun- 
shine to  her  otherwise  desolate  home,  but  to  pinion 
her  free  and  fetterless  spirit  beneath  the  iron  rule 
and  despotic  sway  of  the  village  task-mistress  ? 

We  will  leave  the  Misses  Simpkms,  and  thou 
pleasest,  reader  mine,  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
envy-tinctured  converse,  and  turn  the  page  of  Mrs. 
Layton*s  life. 

An  only  child  of  wealthy  parents,  petted,  caressed 
and  idolized,  she  had  sprung  into  womanhood,  with 
every  wi»h  anticipated,  every  desire  gratified  ere 
half  expressed,  if  within  the  reach  of  human  possi- 
bility, what  wonder,  then,  that  she  grew  wayward 
and  willful,  and  at  length  rashly  dashed  the  cup  of 
happiness  of  which  she  had  drank  so  freely  in  her 
sunny  youth  from  her  lip,  by  disobeying  her  too  fond 
and  doating  parents,  in  committing  her  life's  destiny 
to  ihe  keeping  of  one  who  they,  with  the  anxious 
foresight  of  love,  too  well  knew  would  not  hold  the 
precious  trust  as  sacred.    Brave  and  handsome  and 
gifted  he  might  be,  but  the  seeds  of  selfishness  had 
been  too  surely  sown  within  his  heart;  and  he  had 
won  the  idol  of  a  worshiping  crowd,  more,  per- 
chance, from  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  pride  in 
being  able  to  bear  away  the  prize  from  so  many 
eager  aspirants,  than  any  deep-rooted  aflfeciion  he 
fell  for  the  fair  object  of  his  solicitude.    The  novelty 
and  the  charm  soon  wore  away,  and  then  his  beau- 
tiful bride  was  neglected  for  his  former  dissolute 
associates.     He  afterward  entered  the  navy,  and 
somewhat  more  than  ten  years   after  they  were 
wedded,  fell  in  a  duel  provoked  by  his  own  rash 
temper.    From  the  moment  that  Mrs.  Layton  re- 
covered from  the  trance-like  swoon  which  followed 
the  first  sight  of  her  husband's  bleeding  corpse,  she 
seemed  utterly,  entirely  changed.     She  had  truly 
loved  him,  he  who  lay  before  her  now,  a  victim  of  his 
own  rash  and  selfish  folly,  and  with  all  a  woman's 
earnest  devotion  would  have  followed  him  to  the 
remotest  extremes  of  earth;  but  her  feelings  had  been 
too  long  trampled  upon,  her  heart  too  bruised  and 
crabbed  ever  to  be  upraised  again.    She  had  leaned 
upon  a  broken  reed,  and  had  awakened  to  find  herself 
widowed,  broken-hearted.   And  she  arose,  that  deso- 
late and  bereaved  one,  and  folding  her  child  closer 
to  her  breiist,  went  forth  into  the  oold  world  friend- 
leas— alone!  Once  would  her  grief  have  been  loud 
and  passionate  and  wild,  but  she  had  passed  through 
a  weary  probation,  and  had  learned  "  to  suffer  and 


be  still."  How,  in  that  dark  hour,  did  her  lost 
mother's  prayer-breathed  words,  her  father's  earnest 
entreaties  come  back  to  smite  heavily  upon  her 
sorrow-stricken  spirit — ^but  remorse  and  repentance 
were  now  all  too  late.  And  yet  not  too  late,  she 
mivmured  inly,  for  had  she  not  a  duty  to  perform 
toward  the  little  being,  her  only,  and,  oh!  how 
heaven-hallowed,  tie  to  earth,  consigned  to  her 
guardianship  and  care.  Did  she  not  firmly  resolve 
never  by  ill-judged  and  injudicious  fondness  to  mark 
out  a  pathway  filled  with  thorns  for  her  darling.  It 
may  be  that  that  widowed  mother  erred  even  in 
excess  of  zeal,  for  she  would  resist  the  natural 
promptings  of  her  heart,  and  check  the  gushing 
affection  which  welled  from  the  deepest,  purest 
fountain  in  the  human  heart,  lest  its  expression 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  loved  one  in  after  yetn. 
And  thus  there  grew  a  restraint  and  a  seeming  cold- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  mother,  a  constant  craving 
for  love,  which  was  never  satisfied,  and  a  feeling  of 
fear  on  the  child's,  which  shut  them  out  from  that 
pure  trust  and  confidence,  which  are  such  bright 
links  in  the  chain  that  binds  a  mother  to  her  child. 

This,  then,  was  the  Widow  Layton  who  with  her 
little  one  and  nurse  had  sought  our  village,  imme- 
diately after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  as  a  peace- 
ful asylum  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  a  world 
where,  in  happier  days,  she  had  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part.  It  was  not  so  much  that  she  sedu- 
lously avoided  all  mention  of  her  past  history  to  the 
eager  questioners  around  her,  from  a  disinclination 
that  it  should  be  known,  as  that  she  little  understood 
the  character  of  the  villagers  themselves— ofttimea 
mistaking  a  really  well-meant  interest  in  her  welfare 
for  an  idle  and  impertinent  curiosity.  Mrs.  Layton 
had  been  highly  born  and  nurtured,  and  there  seemed 
to  her  delicate  mind  a  something  rude  and  unfeeling 
in  the  manner  with  which  her  too  officious  friends 
and  neighbors  would  touch  upon  the  sources  of  grief 
which  were  to  her  so  sacred.  And  therefore,  per- 
haps unwisely,  she  held  herself  aloof  from  them,  re- 
plying to  their  different  queries  with  that  calm  and 
easy  dignity  which  effectually  precluded  all  approach 
to  familiarity,  and  engendered  a  dislike  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  little  accustomed  to  meet  one  who 
could  not  enter  into  all  their  feelings,  plans  and  pro- 
jects—which dislike  was  constantly  kept  alive  and 
fostered  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  two  sister 
spinsters.  Good  Mrs.  Jeffries,  too,  the  fond  old  nurse 
who  had  never  left  her  beloved  mistress  through  all 
her  varying  fortunes,  was  all  too  faithful  and  true  to 
reveal  aught  that  that  kind  mistress  might  wish  un- 
told ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  curiosity  of  the  good 
people  of  Aberdeen  was  kept  continually  in  check, 
and  about  the  unsuspecting  inmates  of  Woodbine 
Cottage  was  thrown  a  mystery  that  was  becoming 
constantly  augmented  by  their  incomprehensible 
silence  on  the  subject 

Weeks— months— years  sped  swiftly  away,  and  the 
widow,  by  her  f^ee  and  unostentatious  charities  and 
her  angel-ministering  to  the  poor,  the  afflicted  and 
the  bereaved,  had  almost  eradicated  the  first  unpleas- 
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log  impression  made  upon  the  simple-hearted  people 
of  Aberdeen ;  so  that,  although  the  Misses  Simpkins 
still  held  their  nightly  confabulations,  they  did  not 
venture  as  at  first,  so  openly  to  propagate  their  ani- 
madversions conoerning  the  "  mysterious  stranger," 
but  on  the  contrary,  always  made  it  a  point  to  pre- 
face any  sudden  and  amiable  sqggestion  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  minds  with  "  not  that  I  would 
say  any  thing  against  her,  but  it  does  seem  a  little 
singular,''  &o.  But  of  Miss  Fanny— sweet,  witch- 
ing Fanny  Layton !  who  had  grown  in  beauty  aad 
grace  day  by  day,  not  one  word  did  they  dare  to 
speak  in  her  dispraise!  For  was  there  one  in  all 
Aberdeen  who  would  not  have  resented  the  slightest 
intimation  of  disrespect  to  our  lily  of  the  valley — 
whose  joy-inspiring  and  sorrow-banishing  presence 
was  welcomed  delightedly  by  young  and  dd,  both 
far  and  near?  And  oh!  was  there  ever  music  like 
her  sweet,  ringing  laugh,  or  melody  like  the  low- 
toned  voice  which  was  always  eloquent  of  joyous- 
ness.  Whether  she  sat  in  the  humble  cottage,  lend- 
ing kind  and  ready  assistance  to  the  care-worn  mar 
tron,  by  playfully  impriscming  the  little  hands  of  the 
children  within  her  own  petite  palms,  while  she  re- 
counted to  them  some  wonderful  tale,  her  brilliant 
fancy,  meantime,  never  soaring  above  their  childish 
comprehension,  although  she  was  regarded  by  her 
little  auditors  as  nothing  less  than  a  bright  fairy  her- 
self, who  was  thus  familiar  with  all  that  witching 
tribe,  and  who  could  with  her  own  magic  wand  thus 
open  to  them  stores  of  such  strange  and  delightful 
things  as  was  never  before  dreamed  of  in  their 
youthful  philosophy— while  their  patient,  pains- 
taking mother  would  now  and  then  glance  up  from 
bar  never-ending  task,  with  a  smile  of  such  beaming 
pleasure  and  gratitude  as  amply  repaid  the  gentle  be- 
ing, who  seemed  in  her  loveful  employ  to  be  the  pre- 
siding angel  of  that  humble  dwelling-pUce.  Whe- 
ther she  would  "  happen-in"  of  a  long,  warm  sum- 
mer afternoon  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer's  wife— an  honor  that  never  failed  to 
throw  that  worthy  woman  into  a  perfect  fever  of 
anxiety  and  delight— who  would  proffer  a  thousand 
and  one  apologies  for  the  deficiencies  that  only  ex- 
isted in  her  own  perverse  imagination,  if,  indeed, 
they  existed  even  there,  for  her  bright  eyes  were 
contradicting  a  pair  of  rosy  lips  all  the  while,  as  they 
glanced  with  a  lurking— yet  I  am  sure  laudable- 
pride,  from  the  **  new  chaoy  sett"  (which  was  wont 
on  great  occasions  to  be  brought  forward)  to  the  rich 
treasures  of  her  welUkept  dairy,  that  her  busy  feet 
had  been  going  pat-a-pat  from  cupboard  to  cellar,  and 
cellar  to  cupboard,  for  a  whole  hour  previous  col- 
lecting, to  place  in  all  their  tempting  freshness  be- 
fore her  beloved  guest.  Or  whether  she  came  with 
her  simple  offering  of  fresh  flowers— her  word  of 
sympathy  and  comfort— or  some  choice  dainty,  that 
seemed  '<  so  nice"  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  who  had 
turned  away  with  loathing  from  every  thing  before, 
but  who  could  not  fail  to  find  this  delicious,  for  was 
it  not  made  and  brought  by  the  hands  of  dear  Miss 
Fanny's  self?  Still  did  her  presence  seem  to  make 
sunlight  wherever  she  went ! 


Fanny  waa  a  young  lady  now  aldiongh  you  vo«u 
scarce  believe  it,  for  she  was  a  very  ckjUat  faoa 
with  all  a  child's  unworldliness,  ims«pectiBg  ea^ 
dence,  and  winning  innocence.  And  yet  tbeie  «« 
deep,  deep  down  in  that  loveful,  earnest  hetii,  tkt 
Joy  and  all  Joy's  sister  spirits  aeeoed  to  hsw  teJMi 
captive,  a  fount  whoae  seal  had  never  been  fooDi 

Oh,  Fanny,  dear,  darling  Fanny  Layton!  wd,  i» 
for  thee  the  day  when  first  that  hidden  sesl  wtsbnK 
ken!  When  Hope  and  Doolit  and  Fear  hf  tsn 
played  sentinel  to  the  hidden  treasnre,  the  door  to 
which,  when  once  flung  back,  never  can  be  rcdoni 
again !  When  joy  and  i^adnesa  but  tamed  a  i^ 
while  to  dilute  their  prior  right  to  revel  QB&nibei 
in  that  buoyant  heart  of  thine,  and  then  west  tw 
fully  forth,  leaving  for  aye  a  dreaiy  void,  sndadeep, 
dark  shadow,  where  all  had  been  bat  brigktiMiud 
beauty  before !  Oh,  why  must  the  ni^-time  of  9«> 
row  com^  to  thee,  thou  gentle  and  pve-hesuri  oae! 
Thou  for  whom  such  fenreat  and  fond  prayen  lavi 
ascended,  as  should,  methinks,  have  warded  off  fraa 
thee  each  poisoned  shaft,  and  ]H'oved  an  sfflukc  id 
gOBidthee  from  all  life's  ills!  ThysiHeaHhan- 
mer,  was  it  not  a  very,  very  happy  one  to  ibee, 
sweet  Fanny  Layton?  But  happiness,  slas!  is  t^ 
odd  world  of  ours,  is  never  an  unfading  iloirar ;  ud 
although  so  coveted  and  so  soug^fat,  still  will  droop  is 
the  eager  hands  which  grasped  it,  and  die  ^Mt  j« 
the  longing  eyes  are  watching  its  frail  farigiiiMn 
with  dim  and  sbadowfnl  foreboding ! 

Just  on  the  outskirts  of  our  village  there  de^  i 
silent)  seolnded  little  nook,  whioh  the  thkUy-frov- 
ing  trees  quite  enclosed,  only  permitting  the  biigti 
sun  to  glance glimmeringly  throogh  their  iotenRrTea 
leaves  and  look  upon  the  blue-eyed  violets  tta  bdd 
their  mule  confabulations— each  and  all  perkiiifiip 
their  pretty  heads  to  receive  the  diutnsl  kias  of  ther 
god-father  Sol— in  little  lowly  knots  at  tbeir  feet 
Kind  reader,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  make  yon  kaov 
how  very  lovely  it  was,  unless  yon  yourself  ban 
peeped  into  this  sheltered  spot— seen  the  cool,  ^ 
shadows  stretching  serosa  the  vdvet  turf,  and  oak- 
ing  the  bright  patches  of  sunlight  look  brighter  still- 
have  Blood  by  the  murmuring  brook  on  which  ik 
sun-bright  leaves  overhead  are  mirrored  tieranloaily, 
and  upon  whose  brmk  there  grows  so  many  a  lowij 
«  denixen  of  the  wild"— gaxed  admiringly  upon  ite 
beautiful  white  rose  Dame  Nature  bath  sella  tba 
heart  of  this  hidden,  sanctuary,  as  a  seal  of  parity  ud 
innocence— end  more  than  this,  have  turned  from  iH 
these  to  watch  the  fairy  form  flitting  from  iiowtr » 
flower,  with  so  light  a  step  that  one  might  mistaks  it 
for  some  bright  fay  sent  on  a  love-missioo  to  ito 
actual  world  of  ours— if  one  did  not  know  that  titii 
was  Fanny  Layton's  dream-dell— that  in  this  lovety 
spot  she  would  spend  hours  during  the  long,  "^^^ 
summer  days,  poring  over  the  pages  of  some  favorite 
author,  or  twining  the  sweet  wild  flowera  in  fngnsi 
wreatlv  to  bedeck  her  invalid  molherV  nxm-or, 
perchance,  staying  for  awhile  those  busy  ibgen, » 
indulge  in  those  dreemy,  delick>us  reveries  viik 
which  the  scene  and  hour  so  harmonisBd. 
.  One  day— end  that  day  was  an  era  in  poor  Faasy^ 
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ife  which  was  nerer  aflerward  to  be  forgotteii--oi]r 
lovely  heroine  might  have  been  seen  tripping  lightly 
3ver  the  smooth  sward,  the  green  trees  rustling  mu- 
lically  in  the  summer  breeze,  and  Nature's  myriad 
tones  "  concerting  harmonies*'  on  hill  and  dale.  And 
3ne  needed  but  to  see  the  smiling  lip,  and  those  clear, 
aughter-loving  eyes  peeping  from  beneath  Just  the 
■ichest  and  brightest  golden  curls  in  the  world,  to 
know  what  a  joyous  heart  was  beating  to  that  fairy- 
ight  and  bounding  step.  Wonder  none  could  be, 
hat  many  an  eye  brightened  as  she  passed,  and  many 
L  kindly  wish— that  was  never  the  less  trustful  and 
lincere  for  that  it  was  couched  in  homely  phrase — 
»ped  her  on  her  way.  Dream-dell  was  reached  at 
ength — the  flowering  shrubs  which  formed  the  rural 
jpate-way  parted,  and  Fanny  threw  herself  on  the 
waving  grass,  with  a  careless  grace  which  not  all 
he  fashionable  female  attitudinizers  in  the  world 
Bould  have  imitated,  so  full  of  unstudied  ease  and 
laturalness  it  was — with  her  small  cottage  bonnet 
hrown  off  that  wealth  of  clustering  curls  which  were 
liAed  by  the  soft  summer  wind,  and  fell  shadowingly 
3ver  the  brightest  and  most  beaming  little  face  upon 
«rhich  ever  fond  lover  gazed  admiringly— with  eyes 
which  seemed  to  have  caught  their  deep  and  dewy 
blue  from  the  violets  she  clasped  in  one  small  hand, 
and  on  which  they  were  bent  with  a  silent  glance  of 
admiration— for  Fanny  was  a  dear  lover  of  wild- 
wood  flowers,  as  who  is  not  who  bears  a  heart  un- 
touched by  the  sullying  stains  of  earth?  One  tiny 
foot  had  escaped  from  the  folds  of  her  simple  muslin 
dress,  and  lay  half-buried  in  the  green  turf— a  wee, 
«ee  foot  it  was,  so  small,  indeed,  that  it  seemed  just 
the  easiest  thing  possible  to  encase  it  within  the  lost 
ilipper  of  Cinderella,  if  said  slipper  could  but  have 
been  produced ;  at  least  so  said  a  pair  of  eyes,  as 
plainly  as  pair  of  eyes  eouid  say  it,  which  peering 
from  behind  a  leafy  screen,  were  now  upon  it  fixed 
in  most  eager  intensity,  and  now  wandered  to  the 
face  of  the  fair  owner  thereof,  who  was  still  bent 
over  the  flowers  in  the  small  hand,  as  if  seeking  some 
hidden  spell  in  their  many-colored  leaves. 

That  pair  of  eyes  were  the  appurtenances  belong- 
ing to  a  face  that  might  have  proved  no  uninteresting 
study  to  the  physiognomist,  albeit  it  would  have 
puzzled  one  not  a  little,  methinks,  to  have  formed  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  therefrom,  so  full  of  contra- 
dictions did  it  seem.  A  mass  of  waving  hair  fell 
around  a  brow  high  and  well-developed,  though 
somewhat  darkly  tinged  by  the  warmth,  mayhap,  of 
a  southern  sun,  and  the  eyes  were  large  and  lustrous, 
yet  there  was  a  something  unfathomable  in  their 
depths,  which  made  one  doubt  if  they  were  truly  the 
index  of  the  soul,  and  might  not  be  made  to  assume 
whatever  expression  the  mind  within  willed.  At 
present,  however,  they  were  filled  only  with  deep 
admiration  mingled  with  surprise,  while  around  the 
mouth,  which,  in  repose,  wore  a  slightly  scornful 
curve,  there  played  a  frank  and  winning  smile,  as, 
advancing  with  a  quiet  courtesy  that  at  once  bespoke 
him  a  man  of  the  world,  despite  slouched  hat  and 
hunting-frock,  the  intruder  upon  our  heroine's  soli- 
tude exclaimed,  with  half-earnest,  half-jesting  gal- 


lantry, **  Prithee,  fair  woodland  nymph,  sufibr  a  lone 
knight ,  who  has  wandered  to  the  confines  of  a  Paradise 
unawares,  to  bow  the  knee  in  thy  service,  andas  atone- 
ment meet  for  venturing  unbidden  into  thy  hidden 
sanctum,  to  proffer  thee  the  homage  of  his  loyal  heart ! " 
Fanny  was  but  a  simple  country  maiden,  all  un- 
skilled in  the  light  and  graceAil  nothings  which  form 
.the  substance  of  worldly  converse,  and  so  the  warm, 
rich  crimson  crept  into  her  cheek,       . 

"  The  color  which  his  gaze  had  thrown 
Upon  a  cheek  else  pale  and  fair, 
▲s  liliss  in  the  soaunfir  air.** 

and  the  wee  foot  forthwith  commenced  beating  a 
tatoo  upon  the  heads  of  the  unoffending  flowers 
around,  who  breathed  forth  their  perfumed  sighs  in 
mute  reproachfulness ;  but  she  was  still  a  woman, 
and  so  with  all  a  woman's  ready  tact  she  replied, 
though  with  the  flush  deepening  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
scarce-perceptible  tremor  in  her  voice, 

"  Indeed,  sir  stranger,  since  thou  hast  given  me 
such  unwonted  power,  I  must  first  use  my  sceptre 
of  command  in  banishing  all  intruders  into  my  august 
presence,  and  invaders  of  this  'hidden  t^anctum,' 
wtiich  is  held  sacred  to  mine  own  idle  feet  alone !" 

And  there  was  a  merry  look  of  misdiievous  mean- 
ing stealing  in  and  out  of  those  bright  eyes  as  they 
were  for  a  moment  uplifted  to  the  face  of  the  stranger, 
and  then  again  were  shadowed  by  the  drooping  lid. 
Whether  it  was  that  said  "  intruder"  detected  a  some- 
thing in  the  tone  or  the  demure  glance  of  the  fair  girl 
which  contradicted  the  words  she  spoke,  or  whether 
that  very  glance  transfixed  him  to  the  spot,  history 
telleth  not,  but  stay  he  did;  and  if  hjs  tarrying  was  very 
heartily  objected  to  by  his  companion,  if  the  words 
which  fell  from  his  lip  in  utterance  howmusical ,  for  the 
space  of  two  fastly-fleeting  hours,  were  not  pleasing 
to  the  ear  of  the  nuiiden,  then,  indeed,  did  that  soft, 
bright  glow  which  mantled  her  fair  cheek,  and  the 
rosy  lip,  half-parted  and  eloquent  of  interest,  sadly 
belie  the  beating  heart  within,  as  the  twain  walked 
lingeringly  homeward,  the  dark  shadows  lengthening 
on  the  green  grass,  and  the  setting  sun  flinging  a 
flood  of  golden-tinted  light  upon  the  myriad  leaves 
which  were  trembling  to  the  love- voice  of  the  soft 
summer  breeze. 

Softly  was  the  latch  of  the  wicket  liAed,  and  light 
was  the  maiden's  step  upon  the  stair,  as  she'  sought 
her  own  little  chamber.  Was  she  gazing  forth  from 
the  open  window  to  admire  the  brilliancy  of  that 
gorgeous  sunset?  Was  it  to  drink  in  the  beauty  and 
brightnesss  of  that  sweet  summer  eve,  or  to  feel  the 
soft  breeze  freshly  fanniiig  her  flushed  cheek  ?  Nay, 
none  of  these.  See  how  earnestly  her  gaze  is  bent 
upon  the  retreating  form  of  the  stranger;  and  now 
that  he  is  lost  to  view,  behold  her  sitting  with  head 
resting  on  one  little  hand,  quite  lost  in  a  reverie  that 
is  not  like  those  of  Dream-dell  memory,  for  now 
there  comes  a  tangible  shape  in  place  of  those  ideal 
ones,  and  the  echo  of  a  manly  voice,  breathing  devo- 
tion and  deference  in  every  tone,  still  is  lingering  in 
her  enchained  ear.  For  the  first  time  she  forgets  to 
carry  her  offering  of  fresh  flowers  to  her  mother'a 
room.    Ah!  her  busy  fingers  have  been  strewing 
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the  bright  leaves  around  unconMionsIy,  and  the 
bluhhiiigly  gathers  the  few  remainiog  ones,  and,  with 
a  paiig  of  i^elf- reproach,  hastens  to  her  mother's  side, 

It  is  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  Fanny  beholds  her 
invalid  parent  sleeping  sweetly— a  relief  that  was 
augmented  by  the  question  which  burst  suddenly 
upon  her  mind,  "  Can  I  tell  her  that  I  have  had  a 
stranger-companion  in  my  wanderings?"  Wonder 
not  at  the  query,  gentle  reader,  for  remember  that 
the  life  of  our  sweet  Fanny  had  not  been  blessed  with 
that  loving  confidence  which  is  the  tenderest  tie  in 
the  relation  of  mother  and  child.  Her  love  was  ever 
intermingled  with  too  much  fear  and  restraint  from 
earliest  youth,  for  that  interchange  of  counsel  and 
trust  which  might  have  been  a  sure  safeguard  against 
many  of  earth^s  ills.  And  it  was  perhaps  that  very 
yearning  to  fill  the  only  void  left  in  her  happy  heart 
which  prompted  her  to  give  the  helm  of  her  barque 
of  life,  so  soon  and  so  confidingly  into  the  hands  of 
a  stranger. 

Day  succeeded  day,  and  still  the  lovers,  for  they 
were  lovers  now,  were  found  at  their  sweet  trysting 
spot,  seeking  every  pretext  for  frequent  meetings,  as 
lovers  will,  until  many  were  the  heads  in  Aberdeen 
which  were  shaken  in  wise  prognostication ;  and  the 
Mi^es  Simpkins,  to  their  imspeakable  relief,  had 
found  a  new  theme  whereon  to  exercise  their  powers 
converhational,  while  the  children  of  the  village 
mourned  the  absence  of  their  kind  *'  Fairy,"  and 
wished  with  all  their  little  hearts  that  Miss  Fanny 
would  send  away  that  "  naughty  man"  who  kept 
her  from  iheir  homes. 

Poor  Fanny !  the  hidden  seal  had  been  touched  at 
length,  and  on  the  deep  waters  beneath  was  shining 
Love*8  own  meteor-light— a  light  that  was  reflected 
on  every  thing  around. 

"  It  wna  as  her  heart's  full  happinas 
Poured  over  all  iu  own  ezcees." 

How  swiftly  the  days  flew  by,  '*  like  winged  birds, 
as  lightly  and  as  free."  And,  oh !  how  priceless, 
peerless  was  the  gift  she  was  yielding  to  the  stranger 
in  such  child-like  confidence  and  trust.  There  was 
so  much  up-looking  in  her  love  for  him ;  it  seemed 
so  sweet  to  recognize  the  thoughts  which  had  lain 
dormant  in  her  own  soul,  for  want  of  fitting  expres- 
sion, flowing  from  his  lip  clothed  in  such  a  beauty- 
breathing  garment ure.  And  now  Fanny  Layton 
was  a  child  no  longer.  She  had  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  the  "  spirit  of  unrest"  had  descended  upon  her, 
albeit  as  yet  she  knew  it  not.  Her  heart  seemed  so 
full  of  sunshine,  that  when  she  ventured  to  peep  into 
its  depths,  she  was  dazzled  by  that  flood  of  radiance 
—and  how  could  she  descry  the  still  shadow.  Alas ! 
that  on  this  earth  of  ours  with  the  sunlight  ever 
comes  the  shadows,  too,  which  was  sleeping  there, 
but  to  widen  and  grow  deeper  and  darker  when 
love's  waters  should  cease  to  gush  and  sparkle  as  at 
the  first  opening  of  that  sweet  fount. 

But  the  day  of  parting  came  at  length— how  it  had 
been  dwelt  upon  with  intermingling  vows,  promises, 
carewes  on  his  part,  with  trust,  and  tenderness,  and 
tears  on  hers !  A  sad,  sad  day  it  was  for  Fanny  Layton, 


the  first  she  had  ever  known  that  was  ever  henUdk 
sorrow's  messenger.  How  she  strove  to  dwell  ^ 
Edward  Morton's  words, "  It  will  not  be  for  losf  f  ta< 
banish  from  her  heart  those  nameless,  nsdefiBabe 
fears  which  vMntld  not  away  at  her  bidding.  TW^ 
looked  no  longer  blue — the  green  earth  no  lua^ 
glad;  and  traces  of  tears,  the  bitterest  she  lad  mr 
shed,  were  on  that  poor  girl's  cheek,  as  she  vca 
forth  to  meet  her  beloved,  for  the  last  time. 

It  matters  not  to  say  how  each  familiar  hsnot  la 
visited  that  day ;  how  each  love-hallowed  fpu  bat 
witness  to  those  low  murmured  words  vhid  n 
earth's  dearest  music ;  how  time  wore  oo,  u  im 
will,  whether  it  bears  on  its  resistless  tide  a  freigba 
of  joys  or  sorrows,  pleasures,  or  pains,  ontil  at  lac;: 
the  last  word  had  been  said,  the  last  silent  oclnft 
taken;  and  now  poor  Fanny  Layton  stood  &icee. 
gazing  through  blinding  tears  upon  the  solittry  \mt- 
man  who  rode  swiftly  away,  as  if  another  giaseeg 
the  fair  creature  who  stood  with  straining  gaze  n! 
pallid  cheek  and  drooping  form,  would  til  vmai 
him.  Was  it  this,  or  was  it  that  i  n  that  hour  be  Hi  U 
own  un worthiness  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  ic  b:2 ' 

We  will  believe,  dear  reader,  that  whatever  &rjo 
influences  may  have  exercised  dominioa  over  bi 
heart;  however  he  may  have  been  swerved frasi is 
plighted  faith  by  dreams  of  worldly  ambiiica.  or 
wealth,  or  power ;  however  cold  policy  oay  bsve 
up-rooted  all  finer  feeling  from  his  soul,  we  wl!  bt- 
lieve  that  no  thoughts  of  treachery,  no  medrjted 
falsehood  mingled  with  that  parting  embrace  m, 
blessing;  that  although  he  had  bowed  at  many  t 
shrine  before,  and  therefore  could  not  feel  tf.  *<bt 
depth  and  purity  of  the  unworldly  aflectioo  whxibe 
had  won,  still  he  did  not,  could  not  believe  A^QtsiU 
that  that  pricel&ss  love  would  be  bartered  for  poo, 
and  station,  he  did  mean,  when  he  placed  ibe  vhie 
rose,  plucked  from  the  heart  of  Dream-ddt.  is  :k 
little  trembling  hand  which  rested  on  bis  fhooider, 
and  murmured  "Fanny,  darling,  ere  this  bad  iai: 
scarce  withered,  I  shall  be  with  you  agaio,"  Mi 
should  be  even  as  he  said.  Alas  !  alas !  for  the  h^ 
of  human  nature ! 

That  night  poor  Fanny  pressed  the  precious  n« 
to  her  quivering  lip,  and  sobbed  herself,  like  a  aU, 
to  sleep. 

The  next  day  wore  away— the  next— the  soi* 
still  no  tidings  from  the  absent  one;  and  be  badpiV' 
mised  to  write  as  soon  as  he  arrived  "in  townf 
What  could  it  mean  ? 

Oh,  that  weary  watching!  The  hours  moved. ok, 
so  leaden-paced  and  slow !  Every  day  the  poor  giri 
waited  for  the  coming  of  the  post-man;  and  eveiy 
day,  with  a  pang  at  her  heart,  and  tear-dimmed  ejss, 
she  saw  him  pass  the  door.  "  Edward  bss  been  de- 
tained ;  he  will  come  yet,  I  'm  sure,"  a  food  iooff 
voice  whispered;  "  perhaps  he  has  sent  no  ietter> 
cause  he  '11  be  here  himself  so  soon !"  Poor  FtnaT- 
another  week,  and  still  no  letter,  no  tidings,  "  Oh !  k 
must  be  ill !"  she  whispered,  anxiously,  but  nem  i 
thought  him  false.  Oh,  no!  she  was  too  «ii>£'<f 
hearted,  too  relying  in  her  trust  for  a  doubi  sodreaif  jI; 
but  her  step  grew  heavier  day  by  day— ber  cheek  « 
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rery,  very  pale,  except  ait  the  post-man's  hooTi  wImii 
t  would  burn  with  a  feTerish  brightness,  and  then 
'ade  to  its  former  pallid  hue  again ;  her  sweet  voice 
ws  heard  no  longer  trilling  forth  those  thrilling 
nelodies  which  had  gladdened  the  heart  of  young 
ind  old  to  hear.  The  visits  to  Dream-dell  were  leas 
ind  less  frequent,  for  now  how  each  remembrance 
M)  fondly  connected  with  that  spot,  came  fraught 
with  pain ;  the  works  of  her  favorite  author's  lay 
opened,  but  nnreadi  upon  her  knee ;  and  the  fasliy- 
Talling  tears  half-blotted  out  the  impassioned  words 
she  had  once  read  with  hdm  with  so  happy  a  heart- 
thrill. 

The  widow  saw  with  anxiety  and  alarm  this 
sodden  change;  but  she  was  an  invalid— and  the  poor 
inifering  one  strove  to  hide  her  sickness  of  the  heart, 
and  mother  though  she  was,  Mrs.  Layton  discovered 
not  the  canker-worm  which  was  nipping  her  bud  of 
promise,  but  would  whisper,  "  You  confine  yourself 
too  much  to  my  room,  my  child,  and  must  go  out 
into  the  bright  sunshine,  so  that  the  smile  may  come 
back  to  your  lip,  the  roses  to  your  cheek." 

One  day,  now  three  months  after  Bldward  Morton's 
departure,  Miss  Jerusha  Simpkins  was  seen  threading 
her  way  to  Woodbine  Cottage.  She  held  a  news- 
paper carefully  folded  in  her  hand,  and  on  her 
pinched  and  withered  face  a  mingled  expression  of 
caution  and  importance  was  struggling. 

Lifting  the  latch  of  the  embowered  door,  the 
spinster  walked  into  the  small  parlor,  where  Fanny 
Layton  was  engaged  in  feeding  her  pet  canaries; 
poor  things !  they  were  looking  strangely  at  the  wan 
face  beside  the  cage,  as  if  they  wondered  if  it  oould 
be  the  same  which  used  to  come  with  wild  warblings 
as  sweet  and  untutored  as  their  own.  Fanny  twned 
to  welcome  the  intruder,  but  recognised  Mim  Simp- 
kins  with  a  half-drawn  sigh,  and  a  shrinking  of  the 
heart,  for  she  was  ever  so  minute  in  her  inquiries 
for  that ''  runaway  Mr.  Morton." 

"  A  beautiful  day,  Miss  Fanny,"  oommenoed  the 
spinster,  looking  sharply  around,  (she  always  made 
a  point  of  doing  two  things  i.  e.  entering  the  houses 
of  her  neighbors  without  knocking,  and  then  taking 
in  at  a  glance  not  only  every  thing  the  room  con- 
tamed,  but  the  occnpation,  dress,  &c.  of  the  inmates 
for  after  comment,)  and  then  throwing  back  her 
bonnet,  and  commencing  to  fan  herself  vigorously 
with  the  folded  paper,  **  I  thought  I  must  run  round 
to-day  and  see  how  yonr  mother  did,  and  bring  her 
to-day's  paper.  I  happened  to  be  standing  by  the 
Window  when  the  penny-post  came  by,  and  Nancy 
Bays  to  me,  *  Jerusha,'  says  she,  '  do  run  to  the  door 
and  get  the  Times — I  haven't  seen  it  for  an  age,'  for 
we  aim  no  great  readers  at  our  house ;  so  I  steps  to 
the  door  and  gets  one  from  neighbor  Wilkins — be  is 
a  very  pleasant-spoken  man,  and  often  drops  in  of  a 
morning  to  have  a  chat  with  me  and  Nancy.  Well, 
what  should  I  see  the  first  thing  (for  1  always  turn  to 
the  marriages  and  deaths)  but  Mr.  Edward  Morton's 
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marriage  to  the  elegant  and  rich  Miss— Miss—dear 
me !  I  've  forgot  the  name  now— do  you  see  if  you 
can  make  it  out,"  handing  her  the  paper;  "bat, 
bless  me !  yn^t  is  the  matter,  Miss  Fhnny  7  I  do  n*t 
wonder  you  're  surprised ;  Nancy  and  me  was— for  we 
did  think  at  one  time  that  he  had  an  attachment  to 
Aberdeen ;  but,  la  I  one  can't  put  any  dependence  on 
these  wild-flys  I" 

The  last  part  of  the  cruel  sentence  was  wholly 
lost  upon  poor  Fanny,  who  sal  with  fixed  and  stony 
gaxe  npon  the  dreadful  annooneement,  while  it 
seemed  as  if  her  heart-strings  were  breaking  one  by 
one.  In  vain  Miss  Simpkins,  thoroughly  alarmed 
at  length,  strove  to  rouse  her  from  this  stupor  of 
grief  In  vain  did  her  dear  old  nurse,  who  ran  in 
afiTrigfated  at  the  loud  ejaculations  of  the  terrified  but 
unfeeling  creature  who  bad  dealt  the  blow,  use  every 
epithet  of  endearment,  and  strive  to  win  one  look  * 
from  the  poor  suflbrer,  into  whose  inmost  soul  the 
iron  had  entered,  upon  whose  heart  a  weight  bad- 
fallen,  that  could  never,  never  be  uplifted  again  on 
earth.  Every  eflbrt  alike  was  useless;  and  for  days 
she  sat  in  one  spot  low  murmuring  a  plaintive  strain, 
rocking  to  and  fro,  with  the  white  rose,  his  parting 
gift,  tightly  clasped  in  her  pale  fingers,  or  gazing 
fixedly  and  vacantly  upon  the  birds  who  sang  still,  im- 
consciously  above  her  head.  Afler  a  time  she  be* 
came  more  docile,  and  would  retire  to  rest  at  night, 
at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  her  poor  old  nurse— but 
reason's  light,  from  that  fearful  moment,  was  dark- 
ened evermore.  She  would  suffer  herself  to  be  led 
out  into  the  open  air,  and  soon  grew  fond  again  of 
being  with  her  old  playmates,  the  children;  but  her 
words  were  unintelligible  now  to  them,  and  she 
would  often  throw  down  the  wreath  she  was  twining, 
and  starting  up,  wonld  exdaira,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled 
to  one's  very  heart,  "  Oh,  has  he  come  ?  Are  you  sure 
he  has  not  come  yet — my  ross  is  almost  withered  ?'* 

Poor,  poor  Fanny  Layton!  She  would  go  to 
church  regularly— it  was  there,  dear  reader,  that 
her  faded  face  bad  brought  to  me  such  bewildered 
rememberings  of  the  Fanny  Layton  of  other  years — 
and  always  dressed  in  the  same  mock-bridal  attire. 
And  there  was  not  an  eye  in  that  village-church  but 
glistened  as  it  rested  upon  the  poor,  weary,  stricken 
one,  in  her  mournful  spirit-darkness,  and  no  lip  but 
murmured  brokenly,  "  Heaven  bless  her !" 

This  was  the  last  drop  in  the  cup  of  the  bereaved 
desolate  widow.  She  soon  found  that  rest  and  peace 
"  which  the  world  cannot  give  or  take  away."  She 
sleeps  her  last,  long,  dreamless  sleep. 

It  was  not  long  ere  another  mound  was  raised  in 
the  humble  church-yard,  on  which  was  ever  blooming 
the  sweetest  and  freshest  flowers  of  summer,  watered 
by  the  tears  of  many  who  yet  weep  and  lament  the 
early  perishing  of  that  fairest  flower  of  all.  And  a 
marble  slab,  on  which  is  simply  graven  a  dove,  with 
an  arrow  driven  to  its  very  heart,  marks  the  last 
earthly  resting-place  of  our  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
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Tbov  dareft  not  love  me !— thoa  eaiwt  only  lee 

Hie  great  gulf  eel  between  n»->had'ft  thon  ^w 

T  would  bear  tbee  o'er  it  on  a  wing  of  fire ! 

Wilt  pat  from  thy  faint  Up  the  mantling  enp, 

The  dranght  thoa'st  prayed  for  with  divineet  thirst, 

For  fear  a  poison  in  the  chalice  Inrki? 

Wilt  thou  be  barred  from  thy  toaPe  heritagei 

The  power,  the  raptnre,  and  the  crown  of  life, 

By  the  poor  gnard  of  danger  let  about  it? 

I  tell  thee  that  the  richest  flowers  of  heaven 

Bloom  on  the  brink  of  darkness.    Thou  hast  marked 

How  sweetly  o*er  the  beetling  precipice 

Hangs  the  young  June-rose  with  its  crimson  heartr^ 

And  wonld*st  not  sooner  peril  life  to  win 

That  royal  flower,  that  thou  might'st  proudly  wear 

The  trophy  on  thy  breast,  than  idly  pluck 

A  thousand  meek-faced  daisies  by  the  way  t 

How  dost  thou  shudder  at  Lore's  gentle  toneS) 

As  though  a  serpent's  hiss  were  in  thine  ear. 

Albeit  thy  heart  throbs  echo  to  each  word. 

Why  wilt  not  rest,  oh  weary  wanderer, 

Upon  the  couch  of  flowers  Love  spreads  for  thee, 

On  banks  of  sunshine  ? — ^voices  silver-toned 

Shall  lull  thy  soul  with  strange,  wild  harmonies, 

Rock  thee  to  sleep  upon  the  waves  of  song. 

Hope  shall  watch  o'er  thee  with  her  breath  of  dreams. 

Joy  hover  near,  impatient  for  thy  waking. 

Her  quick  wing  glancing  thioogh  the  fragrant  air. 


Why  dost  thon  pause  hard  by  the  roae-wrcatbed  gate. 

Why  turn  thee  from  the  paradise  of  yonih. 

Where  Love's  immortal  summer  blooms  and  gtows, 

And  wrap  thyself  in  coldness  as  a  shrood  ? 

Perchance  't  is  well  for  (A«s— yet  does  the  Ikame 

That  glows  with  heat  intense  and  mounia  toward  hesTm 

As  fitly  emblem  holiest  purity, 

As  the  still  snow-wreath  on  the  moontain'a  brow. 

Thon  darest  not  say  I  love,  and  yet  thou  foouc. 
And  think'st  to  crush  the  mighty  yearning  down. 
That  in  thy  spirit  shall  upspring  forever ! 
Twinned  with  thy  soul,  it  lived  in  thy  first  tbongf-ls 
It  haunted  with  strange  dreams  thy  boyish  yeass, 
And  colored  with  its  deep,  empurpled  hue. 
The  passionate  aspirations  of  thy  youth. 
Go,  take  from  June  her  roses    from  her  streams 
The  bubbling  fountain-springs— from  life,  take  tarn. 
Thou  hast  iu  all  of  sweetness,  bloom  and  sireogth. 

There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  soul  that  darea 
To  live  out  all  the  life  God  lit  within; 
That  battles  with  the  passions  hand  to  hand. 
And  wears  no  mail,  and  hides  behind  no  shield ! 
That  plucks  its  joy  in  the  diadow  of  death's  wing— 
That  drains  with  one  deep  dranght  the  wine  of  txfe, 
And  that  with  fearless  foot  and  heaven-tamed  eye, 
may  stand  upon  a  dizzy  predpioe, 
High  o'er  the  abyss  of  ruin,  and  notfaii! 
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Or,  thon  whose  beauty  on  tis  beams 

With  glimpses  of  eeleslial  light ; 
llion  halo  of  our  waking  dreams, 

And  early  star  that  crown'st  oux  night  — 
Thy  light  is  magic  where  it  falls ; 

To  thee  the  deepest  shadow  yields; 
Thon  bring'st  unto  these  dreary  halls 

The  lustre  of  the  i 


There  is  a  freedom  in  thy  looks 

To  make  the  priwned  heart  rejoice;^ 
In  thy  blue  eyes  I  see  the  brooks, 

And  hear  their  music  in  thy  voice. 
And  every  sweetest  bird  that  sings 

Hath  poured  a  charm  upon  thy  tongue ; 
And  where  the  bee  enamored  dings. 

There  surely  thou  in  love  hast  dung :— 
For  when  I  hear  thy  laughter  free, 

And  see  thy  morning-lighted  hair, 
As  in  a  dream,  at  once  I  see 

Fair  upland  scopes  and  valleys  fair, 
I  see  thy  feet  empearled  with  dews, 

The  violet's  and  the  lily's  loss; 
And  where  the  waving  woodland  woos 

Thou  lead'st  me  over  beds  of  moss  ;— 
And  by  the  busy  runnel's  side. 

Whose  waters,  like  a  bird  afraid. 
Dart  from  their  fount,  and,  flashing,  glide 

Athwart  the  sunshine  and  the  shade. 

Or  larger  streams  our  steps  beguUe  ;— 
We  see  the  cascade,  broad  and  fair, 


Dashed  headlong  down  to  foam,  the  while 
Its  iris-spirit  leaps  to  air ! 

Alas !  as  by  a  loud  aUirm, 

The  fancied  turmoil  of  the  falls 
Hath  driven  me  back  and  broke  the  efaans 

Which  led  me  from  these  alien  walk : — 
Tes,  alien,  dearest  child,  are  these 

Close  city  walls  to  thee  and  me : 
My  homestead  was  embowered  vrith  trassy 

And  such  thy  heritage  should  be : — 
And  shall  be  ;~I  will  mske  for  thee 

A  home  within  my  native  vale 
Where  every  brook  and  ancient  tree 

Shall  whisper  some  ancestral  tale. 
Now  once  again  I  see  thee  stand. 

As  down  the  future  years  I  gaze. 
The  fairest  maiden  of  the  land— 

The  spirit  of  those  sylvan  ways. 
And  in  thy  looks  again  I  trace 

The  light  of  her  who  gave  thee  birth ; 
She  who  endowed  thy  form  and  face 

With  glory  which  is  not  of  Earth. 
And  as  I  gaze  upon  her  now. 

My  heart  sends  up  a  prayer  for  thee, 
That  thou  may'st  wear  upon  thy  brow^ 

The  light  which  now  she  beants  on  me. 
And  thou  wilt  wear  that  love  and  light 

For  thou  'rt  the  bud  to  such  s  flower : —   * 
Oh  fair  the  day,  how  blest  and  bright. 

Which  finds  thee  in  thy  native  bower  I 
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It  was  now  the  middle  of  October.    White  froBts 

had  for  lome  time  been  spreading  their  sheetB  of 

pearl  over  the  gardens  and  fields,  but  the  autumn 

minbowa  in  the  forests  ^rere  wanting.  At  last,  bow- 

erer,  the  stem  black  frost  came  and  wrought  its 

evtomary  magic.    For  about  a  week  there  was  a 

gorgeous  pageantry  exhibited,  **  beautifal,  ezoeed- 

iflgly."   But  one  morning  I  awoke,  and  found  that 

the  mist  had  made  a  common  domain  both  of  earth 

and  sky.   Every  thing  was  merged  into  a  gray  dim- 

oen.   I  could  just  discern  the  tops  of  trees  a  few 

(M  off,  and  here  and  there  a  chimney.    There  was 

a  small  bit  of  fence  visible,  bordering  "  our  lane," 

and  I  could  with  difficulty  see  a  glimmering  portiol 

of  the  Tillage  street.    Some  gigantic  cloud  appeared 

to  have  run  against  something  in  the  heavens  and 

dropped  down  amoDg»t  us.     There  were  various 

outlioea  a  few  rods  off,  belonging  to  objects  we 

scarce  knew  what.     Horses    pushed   out  of  the 

fog  with  the  most  sudden  effect,  followed  by  their 

wagons,  and  disappeared  again  in  the  opposite  fleecy 

barrier;  pedestrians  were  first  seen  like  spectres,  then 

their  whole  shapes  were  exhibited,  and  finally  they 

melted  slowly  away  again,  whilst  old  ShadboU*s 

cow,  grazing  along  the  grassy  margin  of  the  street, 

loomed  op  through  the  vapor  almost  as  large  as  an 

aiephant. 

About  noon  the  scene  became  clearer,  so  that  the 
outline  of  the  village  houses,  and  even  the  checkered 
splendors  of  the  neighboring  woods  could  be  seen; 
M)  much  of  Nate*s  sign,  "  Hammond*s  sto — *'  became 
risible,  and  even  Hamble's  great  red  stage-coach  was 
ixhibiied,  thrusting  its  tongue  out  as  if  in  scorn  of 
be  weather. 

In  the  afternoon,  however,  the  mist  thickened 
tgain,  and  the  whole  village  shrunk  again  within  it, 
ike  a  turtle  within  its  shell.  The  next  morning 
lawned  without  its  misty  mask,  but  with  it  rose  a 
n»ty  wind  that  commenced  howling  like  a  famished 
ifolf.  AJas !  for  the  glories  of  the  woods !  As  the 
ude  gusts  rushed  from  the  slaty  clouds,  the  rich 
eaves  came  fluttering  upon  them,  blotting  the  air 
Lod  falling  on  the  earth  thick  as  snow-flakes.  Now 
I  maple-leaf,  like  a  scalloped  ruby,  would  fly  whirl- 
Dg  over  and  over;  next  a  birch  one  would  flash 
across  the  sight,  as  if  a  topaz  had  acquired  wings; 
Old  then  a  shred  of  the  oak's  imperial  mantle,  flushed 
Ice  a  aardoDyz,  wotild  cut  a  few  convulsive  capers 
a  the  air,  like  a  clown  in  a  circus,  and  dash  itself 
eadlong  upon  the  earth.  Altogether  it  was  an 
zciiing  time,  this  fall  of  the  leaf.  Ah!  a  voice  also 
PIS  constantly  whispering  in  my  ear,  "  we  all  do 
de  as  the  leaf !" 

I  took  a  walk  in  the  woods.    What  a  commotion 
'89  there!     The  leaves  were  absolutely  frantic. 


Now  they  would  sweep  up  far  into  the  air  as  if  they 
never  intended  to  descend  again,  and  then  Uking 
curvatures,  would  skim  away  like  birds;  others 
would  cluster  together,  and  then  roll  along  like  a 
great  quivering  billow;  others  again  would  circle 
around  in  eddies  like  whirlpools,  soaring  up  now 
and  then  in  the  likeness  of  a  water-spout,  whilst 
frequently  tall  columns  would  march  down  the  broad 
aisles  of  the  forest  in  the  most  majestic  manner,  and 
finally  fall  to  pieces  in  a  violent  spasm  of  whirling 
atoms.  Even  aHer  the  leaves  had  found  their  way 
to  the  earth  they  were  by  no  means  quiet.  Some 
skipped  uneasily  over  the  surface ;  some  stood  on  one 
leg,  as  it  were,  and  pirouetted ;  some  crept  further 
and  further  under  banks;  some  ran  merry  races  over 
the  mounds,  and  some  danced  up  and  down  in  the 
hollows.  As  for  the  trees  themselves,  they  were 
cowering  and  shivering  at  a  tremendous  rate,  appa- 
rently from  virant  of  the  cloaks  of  which  every  btast 
was  thus  stripping  them. 

A  day  or  two  after  came  the  veritable  soit-Iooking, 
sweet-breathing  Indian-Summer—'*  our  thi^ler." 
No  other  clime  has  it.  Autumn  expires  in  a  rain- 
storm of  three  months  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  choked  to 
death  with  a  wet  fog  in  England ;  but  in  this  new 
world  of  ours,  **  our  own  green  forest  land,"  as 
Halleck  beautifully  says,  it  swoons  away  oAen  in  a 
delicious  trance,  during  which  the  sky  is  filled  with 
sleep,  and  the  earth  hushes  itself  into  the  most  peace- 
ful and  placid  repose.  There  it  lies  basking  away 
until  with  one  growl  old  Winter  springs  upon  Nature, 
locks  her  in  icy  fetters,  and  covers  her  bosom  with 
a  white  mantle  that  generally  stays  there  until  Spring 
comes  with  her  soft  eye  and  blue-bird  voice  to  make 
us  all  glad  again. 

Well,  this  beautiful  season  arrived  as  aforesaid, 
and  a  day  "  turned  up"  that  seemed  to  be  extracted 
from  the  very  core  of  the  season's  sweetness.  The 
landscape  was  plunged  into  a  thick  mist  at  sunrise, 
but  that  gradually  dwindled  away  until  naught  re- 
mained but  a  delicate  dreamy  film  of  tremulous 
purple,  that  seemed  every  instant  as  if  it  would  melt 
from  the  near  prospect.  Further  off,  however,  the 
film  deepened  into  rich  smoke,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
horizon  it  was  decided  mist,  bearing  a  tinge,  how- 
ever, borrowed  from  the  wood-violet.  The  moun- 
tains could  be  discerned,  and  that  was  all,  and  they 
only  by  reason  of  a  faint  jagged  line  struggling 
through  the  veil  proclaiming  their  summits.  The 
dome  above  was  a  tender  mixture  of  blue  and  silver ; 
and  as  for  the  sunshine,  it  was  tempered  and  shaded 
down  into  a  tint  like  the  blush  in  the  tinted  hollow 
of  the  sea-shell. 

It  was  the  very  day  for  a  ramble  in  the  woods ;  so 
Benning,  Watson,  and  I,  called  at  the  dwelling  of  three 
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channing  sisters,  to  ask  their  mamma's  consent  (and 
their  owd)  to  accompany  us.  These  three  Graces  all 
differed  from  each  other  in  their  styles  of  beauty. 
The  eyes  of  one  were  of  sparkling  ebony,  those  of 
the  other  looked  as  if  the  "summer  heaven's  de- 
licious blue"  had  stained  them,  whilst  the  third^s 
seemed  as  though  they  had  caught  their  hue  from 
the  glittering  gray  that  is  sometimes  seen  just  above 
the  gold  of  a  cloudless  sunset. 

We  turned  down  the  green  lane  that  led  from  the 
Tillage  street,  and  were  soon  in  the  forests.  The 
half-muffled  sunlight  stole  down  sweetly  and  tenderly 
through  (he  chaos  of  naked  branches  overhead ;  and 
there  was  a  light  crisp,  crackling  sound  running 
through  the  dry  fallen  leaves,  as  though  they  had  be- 
come tired  of  their  position,  and  were  striving  to 
turn  over.  So  quiet  was  the  air  that  even  this  faint 
sound  was  distinctly  audible.  Hiark!  whang! 
whang!  there  rings  the  woodman's  axe — crack! 
crash!  b-o-o-m!— Hurrah!  what  thunder  that  little 
keen  instrument  has  waked  up  there,  and  what 
power  it  has !  Say,  ye  wild,  deep  forests,  that  have 
shrunk  into  rocky  ravines,  and  retreated  to  sleep 
mountains,  what  caused  ye  to  flee  away  from  the 
valleys  and  uplands  o(  your  dominion  ?  Answer,  fierce 
eagle !  what  drove  thee  from  thy  pine  of  centuries 
to  the  desolate  and  wind-swept  peak,  where  alone 
thou  couldst  rear  thy  brood  in  safety?  Tell,  thou 
savage  panther,  what  made  the  daylight  flash  into 
thy  €bn  so  suddenly,  that  thou  didst  think  thy  eye- 
balls were  extinguished? 

And  thou,  too,  busy  city,  that  dost  point  up  thy 
spires  where  two  score  years  ago  the  forest  stood  a 
frown  upon  the  faoe  of  Nature — what  mowed  the  way 
for  thee?  And,  lastly,  thou  radiant  grain-field,  what 
prepared  the  room  for  thy  bright  and  golden  pre- 
sence? Whew!  if  that  isn't  a  tremendous  flight,  I 
do  n't  know  what  is !  But  the  axe,  as  Uncle  Jack 
Lummis  says  of  his  brown  mare,  is  **  a  tarnal  great 
eritter,  any  how !" 

How  Settler  Jake's  cabin  will  gleam  those  ap- 
proaching winter  nights  from  the  "  sticks"  that  axe 
of  his  will  give  him  out  of  the  tree  he  has  just  pros- 
trated. It  is  really  pleasant  to  think  of  it.  There 
will  be  the  great  fire-place,  with  a  huge  block  for  a 
back-log ;  then  a  pile  will  be  built  against  it  large 
enough  for  a  bonfire — and  then  such  a  crackling  and 
streaming !  why  the  dark  night  just  around  there  will 
be  all  in  a  blush  with  it.  And  the  little  window  will 
glow  like  a  red  star  to  the  people  of  the  village ;  and 
then  within,  there  will  be  the  immense  antlers  over 
the  door,  belonging  to  a  moose  Jake  shot  the  first 
year  he  came  into  the  country,  all  tremulous  with 
the  light,  and  the  long  rifle  thrust  through  it  will 
glitter  quick  and  keen ;  and  the  scraped  powder-horn 
hung  by  it  will  be  transparent  in  redness ;  even  the 
row  of  bullets  on  the  rude  shelf  near  the  window 
will  give  a  dull  gleam,  whilst  our  old  acquaintance, 
the  axe,  will  wink  as  if  a  dozen  eyes  were  strewn 
along  its  sharp,  bright  edge.  And  then  the  brown 
and  tortoise-shell  cat  belonging  to  the  "  old  woman" 
will  partake  of  the  lustre ;  and  the  old  woman  her- 
self—a  little,  active,  busding  body,  wfll  be  seated 


in  one  comer  of  the  fire-pUce,  alter  ba^iBir  >v^ 
clean  the  hearth;  and  **  Sport"  will  have  ooiled  ki 
long  body  on  a  bear-skin  near  her.  JjtmxXj,  ^ 
settler  himself  will  be  sitting  upon  a  stool  op 
posite  ''Betsey,"  with  his  elbows  on  hia  knees, 
smoking  a  pipe  as  black  as  his  face  at  die  ^  sprsE 
logging."  But  stop— where  was  I?  Oh,  ia  tk 
woods!" 

"Look!  look!"  cries  Stnan,  the  owner  of  the 
gray  orbs,  with  an  accent  of  delight,  "see  tfatf  besa- 
tiful  black  squirrel  eating!" 

We  all  looked,  and  sure  enough,  tliere  is  As  litb 
object  in  a  nook  of  warm  bronae  ligfat*  viik  hs 
paws  to  his  wlifekered  face,  cracking  nvu,  oae 
after  another,  as  fast  as  possible.  Bat  he  stops  wdi 
his  paws  still  uplifted,  looks  askance  for  a  maemi. 
and  away  he  shoots  then  through  the  "  brish-feace^ 
at  our  side  like  a  dart 

We  soon  find  the  tree  whence  he  gmthered  his  frail 
It  is  a  noble  hickory,  with  here  and  tliere  a  broan 
leafdingingto  its  boughs.  A  stooe  or  two  bnap 
the  globes  that  hold  the  nuts  to  the  earth.  They  have 
commenced  cracking,  and  with  a  little  ezertioo  ve 
uncover  the  snow-white  balls.  We  are  now  ai:  ^t- 
termined  to  rob  the  tree.  It  has  no  bisiiKas  lo  be 
displaying  its  round  wealth  so  temptingly.  And,  be- 
side, it  will,  if  let  alone,  most  probably  entke  bo^ 
from  the  little  black  school-house  out  yooder  to 
<*  play  truant."  So  it  is  unanimoiisly  voted  iki 
Benning,  who  is  light  and  active,  shoidd  elimb  ^ 
tree.  Up  he  goes,  like  one  of  those  little  siriped 
woodpeckers  that  are  so  often  seen  in  the  wooth 
tapping  up  the  trees,  and  immediately  his  hands  lod 
feet  make  the  branches  dance,  whilst  the  green  glebes 
drop  like  great  hail-stones  on  the  esulh.  We  thn 
commence  stripping  the  nuts  from  their  covers,  sad 
soon  the  base  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  them.  We 
then  stow  the  ivories  away  in  our  begs,  and  start  for 
new  havoc. 

We  come  now  to  the  brush-fence.  It  is  a  peifecs 
ehevau^e-frize.  It  looks  at  us  wtih  a  sort  of  defysf. 
bristling  air,  as  if  it  said  as  Wilson,  the  horse-jockef , 
says  when  some  one  endeavors  to  hoodwink  him  is 
a  bargain, "  You  can't  come  it !" 

We  wont  try  here,  but  a  little  lower  down  there  is 
a  gap  made  by  John  Hufi^s  eow,  that  uses  her  kns 
so  adroitly  in  the  attack  of  a  fence,  no  matter  how 
difficult,  that  I  verily  believe  she  could  pick  a  lock. 
We  pass  through  the  kindly  breach  and  skirt  tbe 
fence  for  some  little  distance  to  regain  the  path.  The 
fence  on  this  side  is  densely  plumed  with  blackbeiTy 
vines.  What  a  revel  I  held  there  two  months  ^o 
The  fruit  hung  around  in  rich  masses  of  ebony,  eaci 
little  atom  composing  the  cone  having  a  glittering 
spot  upon  it  like  a  tiny  eye.  How  the  black  beauties 
melted  on  my  tongue  in  their  dead-ripe  richneas 
One  bush  in  particular  was  heavy  with  the  diBters. 
After  despoiling  the  edges  I  opened  tbe  heart,  and 
there,  hidden  snugly  away,  as  if  forthewood-fiiiries, 
were  quantities  of  the  sable  clusters,  larger  and  more 
splendid  than  any  I  had  seen.  I  immediately  made 
my  way  into  the  defences  of  that  fortress.  There 
was  a  merciless  sacking  there,  reader,  allow  me  to 
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11  yon.  But  that  is  neither  **  here  Dor  there'*  on  the 
'esent  occasion. 

How  beautifully  the  90 A,  lender  dark  light  slum- 
in  on  objects  where  the  great  roof  of  the  forest  will 
low^  it.  There  is  an  edge  of  deep  golden  lace 
learning  upon  that  mound  of  moss,  and  here,  the 
^bt,  breaking  through  the  overhanging  beech,  has 
)  mottled  the  tawny  surface  of  the  leaves  beneath 
I  to  make  it  appear  as  if  a  leopard-skin  had  been 
'opped  there. 

B-o-o-m,     b-o-o-m,    boom-boom— whi-r-r-r-r-r— 
lere   sounds  the  drum  of  the  partridge.    We'll 
)use  his  speckled  lordship  probably  below,  causing 
im  to  give  his  low,  quick  thunder-dap  so  as  to  send 
le  heart  on  a  leaping  visit  to  the  throat. 
We  now  descend  the  ridge  upon  Vhich  we  have 
een  for  some  time,  to  a  glade  at  the  foot.  The  sweet 
aae  belonging  to  the  season  is  shimmering  over  it. 
t  is  a  broad  space  Burronnded  on  all  Bides  by  the 
brest.     The  first  settler  in  this  part  of  the  country 
tad  "  located*'  himself  here,  and  this  was  his  little 
slearing.     His  hut  stood  on  an  eminence  in  one 
»mer.    He  lived  there  a  number  of  years.   He  was 
a  reserved,  unsocial  man,  making  the  forest  his  only 
baunt,  and  bis  rifle  his  only  companion.    He  was  at 
last  found  dead  in  his  cabin.    Alone  and  unattended 
he  had  died,  keeping  to  the  last  aloof  from  human 
society.    Hie  hut  was  next  occupied  by  a  singular 
oonple — ^an  old  man  and  his  idiot  son.    The  father 
was  of  a  fierce,  savage  temper,  but  seemed  very  fond, 
although  capriciously  so,  of  his  child.    Sometimes 
he  would  treat  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness, 
then  again,  at  some  wayward  action  of  the  idiot,  he 
would  burst  upon  him  with  an  awful  explosion  of 
passion.    The  old  man  had  evidently  been  a  reckless 
desperado  in   other  days,  and  many  in  the  village 
suspected  strongly  that  he  had  once  been  a  pirate. 
He  was  addicted  to  drinking,  and  now  and  then, 
when  bitten  by  the  adder,  would  talk  strangely.   He 
would  commence  narrating  some  wonderful  hurri- 
cane he  had  experienced  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and 
would  launch  out  upon  the  number  of  times  he  had 
headed  boarding  parties,  and  once,  in  a  state  of  great 
iotoxication  at  the  village  tavern,  he  rambled  off  into 
a  story  about  his  having  made  an  old  man  walk  the 
plank.    He  would,  however,  check  himself  on  all 
these  occasions  before  he  went  far.    He  became  in- 
volved in  a  fight  one  time  with  a  great  lounging 
fellow  about  the  village,  whose  propensity  to  bully 
was  the  only  salient  point  in  his  character.    They 
clinched— the  old  man  was  thrown,  and  the  bystanders 
had  just  lime  to  pull  the  bully  away,  to  prevent  a 
long  keen  knife  in  the  grasp  of  Murdock  (for  such 
was  the  old  man's  name)  from  being  plunged  into 
his  side. 

Suddenly  the  idiot-boy  disappeared.  The  passers- 
by  had  frequently  seen  him  (for  he  was  an  industrious 
lad)  working  in  the  little  patch  belonging  to  the 
cabin,  but  from  a  certain  time  he  was  seen  no  more, 
and  the  old  man  lived  alone  in  his  cabin.  A  change, 
too,  gradually  grew  over  him.  He  became  silent  and 
deeply  melancholy,  and  his  countenance  settled  into 
an  expression  of  stem,  rigid  sorrow.    His  eye  was 


awful.  Wild  and  red,  it  seemed  as  if  yon  could  look 
through  it  into  a  brain  on  fire. 

At  last  be  commenced  rubbing  his  right  hand  with 
his  led.  There  he  would  fasten  his  gaze,  and  chafe 
with  the  most  determined  energy.  He  would  fre- 
quently stop  and  hold  the  hand  to  his  eye  for  a 
moment,  and  then  recommence  his  strange  work. 
To  the  inquiries  of  the  village  people  concerning  his 
son,  he  would  give  no  answer.  He  would  roll  upon 
the  inquirer  for  an  instant  his  fierce,  mad  eye,  and 
then  prosecute  his  mysterious  chafing  more  rigor- 
ously than  ever. 

Things  continued  so  for  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  idiot,  when  one  dark  night  the 
village  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  flames 
from  the  clearing.  Hurrying  to  the  spot,  they  were 
just  in  time  to  see  the  bhuing  roof  of  the  hut  fall  in. 
The  next  morning  disclosed,  amidst  the  smouldering 
ashes,  a  few  charred  bones.  Murdock  was  not  again 
seen  or  heard  of  from  that  night. 

The  glade  is  now  quiet  and  lonely  as  if  human 
passions  had  never  been  unloosed  there  in  the  terrific 
crime  of  parricide — the  consequent  remorse  merging 
into  madness,  and  a  fiery  retributory  death.  Upon 
the  grassy  mound,  which  the  frost  has  not  yet  blighted, 
a  beautiful  white  rabbit  has  just  glided.  The  lovely 
creature  darts  onward,  then  crouches— now  lays  his 
long  ears  flat  upon  his  shoulders,  and  now  points 
them  forward  in  the  most  knowing  and  cunning 
manner.  He  plays  there  in  his  white,  pure  beauty, 
as  if  in  purposed  contrast  to  the  blood-stained  and 
guilty  wretch  who  expired  on  the  same  spot  in  his 
flaming  torture.  But  the  little  shape  now  points  his 
long,  rose-tinted  ears  in  our  direction,  and  then  he 
does  not  disappear  as  much  as  melt  from  our  sight 
like  the  vanishing  of  breath  from  polished  steel. 
We  then  enter  fully  into  the  glhde.  One  of  the  trees 
tft  the  border  is  a  magnificent  chestnut.  I  remember 
it  in  June,  with  its  rich  green  leaves  hung  over  with 
short,  braided  cords  of  pale  gold.  These  braided 
blossoms  have  yielded  fruit  most  plenteously.  How 
thickly  the  chestnuts,  with  their  autumn-colored  coats 
and  gray  caps,  are  scattered  around  the  tree,  whilst 
the  large  yellow  burrs  on  the  branches,  gaping  wide 
open,  are  displaying  their  soft  .velvet  inner  lining  in 
which  the  embedded  nuts  have  ripened,  and  which 
in  their  maturity  they  have  deserted. 

AAer  changing  the  position  of  the  little  glossy 
things  from  the  earth  to  our  satchels,  we  cross  the 
glade,  and  strike  a  narrow  road  that  enters  the  forests 
in  that  direction.  We  pass  along,  our  feel  sinking 
deep  in  the  dead  leaves,  until  we  come  to  an  opening 
where  a  bridge  spans  a  stream.  It  is  a  slight,  rude 
structure,  such  as  the  emigrating  settler  would  (and 
probably  did)  make  in  a  brief  hour  to  facilitate  his 
passage  across.  Let  us  sketch  the  picture  to  our 
imagination  for  a  moment.  We  will  suppose  it 
about  an  hour  to  sunset  of  a  summer's  day.  There 
is  a  soft  richness  amidst  the  western  trees,  and  the 
little  grassy  opening  here  is  dappled  with  light  and 
shade.  The  emigrant's  wagon  is  standing  near  the 
brink,  with  its  curved  canvas  top,  white  as  silver, 
in  a  slanting  beam,  and  the  broad  tires  of  its  huge 
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wheels  Btaioed  green  with  the  wood-planto  and 
they  have  crushed  in  their  passage  during  the  day. 
The  patient  oxen,  which  have  drawn  the  wagon  so 
far,  are  chewing  their  cud,  with  their  honest  counte- 
nances fixed  straight  forward.  Around  the  wagon 
is  hung  a  mtiltitude  of  household  articles— pans,  pails, 
kettles,  brooms,  and  what  not ;  and  on  a  heap  of 
beds,  bedding,  quilts,  striped  blankets,  &c,  is  the 
old  woman,  the  daughter,  about  eighteen,  and  a  per> 
feet  swarm  of  white-headed  little  ones.  The  father, 
and  his  two  stalwort  sons,  are  busy  in  the  forest 
close  at  hand.  How  merrily  the  echoes  ring  out  at 
each  blow  of  their  axes,  and  how  the  earth  groans 
with  the  shock  of  the  falling  trees.  The  two  largest 
of  the  woodland  giants  are  cut  into  logs—the  others 
are  also  divided  into  the  proper  lengths.  The  logs 
are  placed  athwart  the  stream  several  feet  distant 
from  each  other— the  rest  are  laid  in  close  rows 
athwart,  and  lol  the  bridge.  Over  the  whole  scene 
the  warm  glow  of  the  setting  sun  is  spread,  and  a 
black  bear,  some  little  distance  in  the  forest,  is 
thrusting  his  great  flat  head  out  of  a  hollow  tree, 
overseeing  the  proceedings  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
noisseur. 

The  bridge  is  now  old  and  black,  and  has  decayed 
and  been  broken  into  quite  a  picturesque  object. 
One  of  the  platform  pieces  has  been  fractured  in  the 
middle,  and  the  two  ends  slant  upwards,  as  if  to  take 
observations  of  the  sky ;  and  there  is  a  great  hole  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  bridge.  Add  to  this  the  moss, 
which  has  crept  over' the  whole  structure,  making 
what  remains  of  the  platform  a  perfect  cushion,  and 
hanging  in  long  flakes  of  emerald,  which  fairly  dip 
in  the  water,  and  the  whole  object  is  before  you. 
The  stream  has  a  slow,  still  motion,  with  eddies, 
here  coiling  up  into  wrinkles  like  an  old  man's  face, 
and  there  dimpling  around  some  stone  like  the  smiling 
cheek  of  a  young  maiden,  but  in  no  ease  suflering  its 
demureness  to  break  into  a  broad  laugh  of  ripples. 
In  one  spot  tall  bullru»hes  show  their  slender  shapes 
and  brown  wigs ;  in  another  there  is  a  collection  of 
waterflags ;  in  another  there  are  tresses  of  long  grass 
streaming  in  the  light  flow  of  the  current,  whilst  in  a 
nook,  formed  by  the  roots  of  an  immense  elm  on 
one  side,  and  a  projection  of  the  bank  on  the  other, 
is  a  thick  coat  of  stagnant  green — a  perfect  meadow 
for  the  frogs  to  hold  their  mass  meetings  in,  diflKsring 
from  ours,  however,  from  the  fact  of  theirs  being 
composed  of  all  talkers  and  no  listeners.* 

Let  us  look  at  the  stream  a  little,  which  has  here 
expanded  into  a  broad  surXace,and  view  its  "  goings 
on."  There  is  a  water- spider  taking  most  alarming 
leaps,  as  if  afraid  of  wetting  his  feet;  a  dragon-fly 
is  darting  hither  and  yon,  his  long,  slender  body 
flashing  with  green,  golden  and  purple  hues;  a  large 
dace  has  just  apparently  flattened  his  nose  against 
the  dark  glass  inward,  dotting  a  great  and  increasing 
period  outward.  A  bright  birch-leaf,  •*  the  last  of  its 
clan,"  has  just  fallen  down,  and  been  snapped  at 
most  probably  by  a  little  spooney  of  a  trout,  thinking 
it  a  yellow  butterfly ;  and  on  the  bottom,  which, 
directly  under  our  eyes  is  shallow,  are  several 
water-insects  crawling  along  like  locomotive  spots 


of  shadow  and  reflected  ihroogh  the  tnaaa^ommt 
dium  into  distorted  shapes.  However,  we  mt 
liilgered  here  long  enough— let  us  onward. 

What  on  earth  is  that  uproar  which  is  now  sintm 
our  ear.  Such  hoane  noie«,  such  rapid  flitftena^. 
whizsin^s,  deep  rumbling  sounds,  and  aoch  a  ragik 
of  dead  leaves  surely  betoken  aomelhiBg.  We  taa 
an  elbow  of  the  road,  and  a  flanhing  i3£  blue  wisp 
and  darting  of  blue  shapes  in  the  air,  now  drcag 
round,  now  shooting  up,  and  now  dowa,  wiiki 
large  beech  uee  for  the  centre,  meet  our  eyes.  Tie 
tumult  is  explained.  A  colony  of  wild  piyoai  ■ 
busy  amongst  the  beech-nuts,  which  the  frost  ha 
showered  upon  the  earth.  The  ground  for  acme  4h 
tance  around  the  tree  is  perfectly  blue  wiih  the  ba^ 
picking,  and  fighting,  and  scramMing.  Itialodjcrov 
to  see  them.  Here  a  score  or  two  are  boay  estisi 
looking  like  a  collection  of  big-pannched,  blae-coaitt! 
aldermen  at  a  city  feast ;  there,  all  are  hurying  aad 
jostling,  and  tumbling  over  one  another  like  ik 
passengers  of  a  steamboat  when  the  bell  nng»  (a 
dinner.  By  the  side  of  yonder  bush  there  is  a  perfect 
duel  traniq>iring  between  two  pqgnacions  figtcm 
dashing  om  their  wings  fiercely  at  each  other  witi 
angry  tones,  their  beautiful  purple  necks  all  svoUcb 
and  their  red  eyes  casting  devouring  looks,  while: 
two  others  are  very  quietly,  yet  swiAly,  as  if  makis^ 
the  most  of  their  time,  cauaing  all  the  nnSs  in  sigU 
and  which  probably  induced  the  quarrel,  duappe^: 
down  their  own  throats.  See !  here  is  a  pigeon  wk- 
has  over-estimated  his  capacity  of  awaUowiag,  oc 
has  encountered  a  hirger  nut  than  usual,  for  he  a 
exhibiting  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  chokiag. 
He  stretches  his  neck  and  opens  his  bill  like  a  oxk 
in  the  act  of  crowing,  at  the  same  time  dancing  up 
and  down  on  his  pink  legs  as  if  his  toea  had  oauphi 
fire.  However,  he  has  mastered  the  nui  ai  last  wuk 
a  vigorous  shake  of  his  neck,  and  bobs  indostntMal; 
again  at  his  feast 

Determining  to  have  some  of  the  browm  Ivciav 
mast,  we  nuUte  a  foray  amongst  the  gwigug  hoa 
and  succeeded  in  causing  a  cloud  of  them  to  take  wiag. 
and  in  securing  a  quantity  of  the  spoil. 

We  then  start  again  on  our  way,  but  do  not  s^ 
vanoe  far  before — b-r^r-r-r-r-h— ofiT  bursta  a  partn3ge 
and  shoots  down  the  vista  of  the  road,  with  the  dark 
sunshine  glancing  from  his  mottled  back.  If  lius 
*'  Spitfire"  was  here,  how  he  would  yelp  and  dance, 
and  dart  backward  and  forward,  and  shake  his  ta4i 
so  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  would  nH  dy 
ofiT  in  a  tangent. 

Rattat,  tattat,  tat — tat— t-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r — there  i»ihf 
great  red-headed  woodpecker,  or  woodcock,  as  k 
is  called  by  the  country  people,  looking  like  a  minis 
ture  man  with  a  crimson  turban  and  sable  spear 
atlacking  the  bark  o(  yon  old  oak.  He  is  making  i 
sounding-board  of  the  seamed  mail  of  the  venersbk 
monarch,  to  detect  by  the  startled  writhing  with: 
the  grub  snugly  ensconced,  as  it  thinks,  there,  u 
order  to  transfix  it  with  his  sharp  tongue  throi^  the 
hole  made  by  his  bill.  He  ceases  his  work  though  u 
we  a]^roach— and  now  he  flies  away. 

A  mile  farther,  we  come  to  the  atrawberry-iel^ 
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MoogiDg  to  Deacon  Gfavespeecfa,  the  outlines  of 
wiioee  dark,  low  rarm*houBe  are  etched  on  the  miet 
vliich  i»  again  slowly  spreading  over  the  laod- 
Mspe,  for  it  is  now  near  sunset.  Having  left  the 
forest,  we  see  the  mild  red  orb,  like  an  immense 
raby,  just  in  the  aet  of  sinking  in  the  bank  of  pale 
Uoe  which  now  thickens  the  Western  horinon.  But 
what  have  we  here?  A  splendid  butternut  tree, 
with  qoaatilies  of  the  oval  firuit  scattered  about 
tmid^t  the  brown  leaves,  in  their  oonts  of  golden 
gneo.  What  a  rich  lustre  is  upon  them,  made 
brighter  by  the  varnish,  and  how  delightful  their 
peogent  perfume.  Let  us  crack  a  few  of  the  strong, 
d«epi7-fluted  shells.  In  their  tawny  nooks  nestle 
(he  dark,  golden-veined  meats,  which  with  the  most 
delicious  sweemess  crumble  in  the  mouth. 

Of  all  the  fruits  of  the  Northern  forests  give  me 
the  butternut;  and,  speaking  of  fruits  puts  me  in 
ffliod  of  the  strawberry  field.  I  was  here  with  a 
mall  party  one  day  last  June.  The  field  was  then 
Mattered  thickly  over  with  the  bright  crimson  spot- 
ting fruit,  and  the  fingers  of  all  of  us  were  soon  dyed 
deeply  with  the  sweet  blood.  There  is  great  skill  in 
picking  strawberries,  let  me  tell  you,  reader,  although 
it  is  a  trifle.  Go  to  work  systematically,  and  do  n't 
get  excited.  Gather  all  as  you  go,  indiscriminately. 
Don't  turn  to  the  right  for  two  splendid  berries,  and 
leive  the  one  in  front,  for  it  is  just  as  likely,  before 
fon  gather  the  two,  a  cluster,  with  five  ripe  tempt- 
ing fellows,  will  cause  you  to  forget  the  others,  and 
in  whirliDg  yourself  around,  and  stretching  over  to 
leiie  the  latest  prize,  your  feet  and  limbs  not  only 
destroy  the  first  and  second,  but  a  whole  collection 
of  the  blushing  beauties  hid  away  in  a  liule  hollow 
of  buttercups  and  dandelions. 

Well, ''  as  I  was  saying,"  I  was  here  with  a  small 
party,  and  had  fine  sport  picking,  but  the  next  my 
a  precept,  at  the  suit  of  Peter  Gravespeech,  was 
•erved  upon  Hull  and  myself,  (the  two  gentlemen  of 
(he  party,)  issued  froni  "  FSattifogger's  Delight,"  as 
the  office  of  Squire  Tappit,  the  justice,  was  called 
iu-ooghout  the  village:  action,  trespass.  **For  the 
m  of  the  thing  "  we  stood  U'ial.  The  day  came, 
md  all  the  vagabonds  of  the  village,— those  whose 
x>QtinuaJ  cry  is  that  they  "  can  never  get  any  thing 
■0  do,"  and  therefore  drive  a  brisk  business  at  doing 
J0thing,~were  in  attendance.  The  justice  was  a 
lot-tempered  old  fellow,  somewhat  deaf,  and,'-if  his 
aose  was  any  evidence,—  ond  of  the  brandy  bottle. 
The  witness  of  the  trespass,  who  was  a  "  hired 
and"  of  Deaccxi  Gravespeech,  was  present,  and 
ifter  the  cause  had  been  colled  in  due  order,  was 
nmmoned  by  the  deacon  (who  appeared  in  proper 
erson)  to  the  stand.  He  was  generally  very  irasci- 
le,  a  good  deal  of  a  bully,  rather  stupid,  and,  on  the 
resent  occasion,  particularly  drunk. 
'*  Now,  Mr.  Hicks,"  said  the  deacon,  respectfully, 
knowing  his  man,)  aAer  he  had  *  kissed  the  book,' 
now,  Mr.  Hicks  (his  name  was  Joe  Hicks,  but 
niversally  called  'Saucy  Joe,')  please  tell  tbe  justice 
rhat  you  know  of  this  transaction." 
"  Well,  squire,  I  seed  'em!"  replied  Joe,  to  this 
>peal,  facing  the  justice. 


"Who?  "  ejaculated  the  justice,  quickly. 

"Who!"  answered  Joe,  "why,  who  do  yea 
spose,  but  that  'eresour^faoed feller,  (pointing  at  Hull,) 
what  looks  like  a  cow  swelled  on  clover,  and  that  'era 
liule  nimshi,  who  is  n't  bigger  than  my  Poll's  knitten 
needle.    They  was  with  four  female  critters." 

"Well,  what  were  they  about?"  asked  the  dea* 
coo. 

"  What  was  they  about ! "  (a  little  angrily,)  *<  you 
know  as  well  as  i  do,  deacon,  for  I  teUed  ye  all 
about  it  at  the  time." 

*<  Yes,  but  you  must  tell  the  justice." 

"Answer,  witness ! "  exclaimed  the  juatice,.«one- 
what  sternly. 

"  Oh !  yon  need  n't  be  fltisterfied.  Squire  Tappit; 
I  knowed  ye  long  afore  ye  was  squire,  and  drinked 
with  ye,  too.    For  that  matter,  I  stood  treat  last ! " 

"That 's  of  no  consequence  now,  Mr.  Hicks,"  in- 
terposed the  deacon,  throwing  at  the  same  time  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  the  old  justice,  whose  nose 
was  growing  redder,  and  whose  eye  began  to  twinkle 
in  incipient  wrath. 

"  Let  the  gentleman  proceed  with  his  interesting 
developments,"  said  Hull,  rising  with  the  most  lu* 
dicrous  gravity,  and  waiving  his  hand  in  a  solemn 
and  dignified  manner. 

"  Well,"  said  Joe,  a  little  mollified  at  the  word 
*  gentleman,'  "  ef  I  must  tell  it  agin,  I  must,  that 's 
all.  They  was  a  picken  strawberries  like  Old 
Sanko." 

"  How  long  do  you  think  they  were  there,  trampling 
down  the  grass?"  asked  the  deacon. 

"Why,  I  spose  from  the  time  Xseed  *em"— here 
he  stopped  abruptly,  glanced  out  of  the  window 
toward  the  tavern,  spit  thirstily,  and  then  looked  at 
the  deacon. 

"Let  the  gentleman  proceed,"  again  cried  Hull, 
half  rising,  in  mock  respect. 

"Proceed ! "  said  the  jostice,  angrily. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  a  sayen,  from  the  time  I  seed 

'em But  I  say,  deacon,  I  'm  monstrous  dry. 

You  're  temp'rance  I  know ;  but  sposen  as  how  you 
treat  me  and  old  Squire  Tappit  there  to  some  red 
eye.  He  wo  n't  refuse,  no  how  you  can  fix  it,  and 
as  for  me,  I  am  so  dry  I  really  can't  talk." 

"  Go  on  with  your  story,  you  scoundrel ! "  shouted 
the  justice,  exasperated  beyond  all  bounds,  "  or  I  'II 
commit  you  to  prison." 

"Commit  me  to  prison,  you  old  brandy-jug!" 
yelled  Joe,  swinging  ofi"  his  ragged  coat  at  a  jerk, 
and  throwing  it  on  the  floor,  "  conmiit  fiM,  you  ma- 
hogany-nosed old  sarpent ! "  advancing  close  to  the 
justice,  with  both  of  hid  great  fists  ready. 

"  Let  the  gentleman  proceed,"  here  broke  in  Hull 
again,  in  an  agony  of  laughter. 

And,  sure  enough,  the  "gentleman"  did  proceed. 
Launching  out  his  right  fist  in  the  most  approved 
fashion  at  the  nose  of  the  justice,  Joe  was  in  an 
instant  the  center  of  a  perfect  Pandemonium.  The 
constable  rushed  in  to  protect  the  justice,  who  was 
shouting  continually,  "I  command  the  peace;"  the 
bystanders,  ready  for  a  fight  at  any  time,  followed  his 
example,  and,  for  a  few  ninutesi  there  waa  a  perfect 
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chaos  of  arms,  legs,  and  heads,  sticking  out  in  every 
directioo. 

The  first  thing  Hull  and  I  saw  were  the  heels  of 
the  justice  flourishiDg  in  the  air,  and  the  last  was 
Joe  going  offto  jail  in  the  grasp  of  the  constable  one 
way,  and  the  deacon  sneakin  off  another.  We 
never  heard  afterward  of  the  suit,  but  *'Let  the 
gentleman  proceed,"  was  for  a  long  time  a  by-word 
amongst  us  in  the  village. 

After  crossing  the  strawberry  field  we  came  to  a 
"cross-road''  leading  to  the  turnpike.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  arrived  at  *<Cold  Spring,"  where  a  little 
streak  of  water  ran  through  a  hollowed  log,  green 
with  moss,  from  the  fountain  a  short  distance  in  the 
forest,  and  fell  into  a  pebbly  basin  at  the  road-side. 


We  here  refreshed  ourselves  with  repeated  dns^ 
of  the  sweet,  limpid  element,  and  then,  re«iMaac 
our  walk,  soon  found  ourselves  upoo  the  broad,  pn 
turnpike,  with  the  village  upon  the  sommil  ai  at 
hill,  about  half  a  mile  in  front. 

The  sun  had  long  since  plunged  into  iht  »1b> 
colored  haze  of  the  West;  the  thickeninf^  laadscipe 
looked  dull  and  faded ;  the  mist  was  glimmariag  be- 
fore the  darkened  forests;  the  cows  were  wsk^ 
homeward,  lowing;  the  woodsmen  paaaed  m  w^ 
axes  on  their  shoulders ;  and,  mounting  the  hiT,  v» 
saw  here  and  there,  a  light  sparkling  in  the  riOsp. 
following  the  example  of  the  scattered  stars  the 
were  timidly  glancing  from  the  dome  of  the  pnr^ 
heavens. 


THE    LOST    PET. 
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[SEB  KMGRAVIlfO.] 


Whsr  Mary*8  brother  went  to  see, 

He  lingered  near  the  door, 
Betide  the  old,  familiar  tree,  ^ 

He  ne'er  had  left  before, 

'  And  thoagh  gay  boyhood  loves  to  seek 

New  regions  where  to  tread, 
A  pearl-drop  glittered  on  his  cheek 
As  tenderly  he  said— 

**  The  gentle  dove  I  reared  with  care. 

Sister,  I  leave  to  thee, 
And  let  it  thy  protection  fhare 

When  I  am  far  at  sea.*' 

Whene'er  for  Willy's  loss  she  grieved, 

His  darling  she  caressed. 
That  (torn  her  hand  its  food  received. 

Or  nestled  in  her  breast  ,* 

And  sometimes,  at  the  twilight  dim, 
When  bloesoros  bow  to  sleep, 

She  thought  it  murmuring  asked  for  him 
Whose  home  was  on  the  deep. 

And  if  her  mother's  smile  of  joy 

Was  lost  in  anxious  thought. 
As  memories  of  her  sailor-boy 

Some  gathering  tempest  wrought. 

She  showed  his  pet,  the  cooing  dove, 
Perched  on  her  sheltering  arm, 

And  felt  how  innocence  and  love 
Can  rising  wo  diiarm. 

When  summer  decked  the  leafy  bowers, 

And  pranked  the  russet  plain, 
9ie  bore  hli  cage  where  breathing  flowers 

Inspired  a  tuneful  strahi ; 

And  now  and  then,  through  open  door, 
Indulged  a  wish  to  roam, 


Though  soon,  the  brief  excarsion  6*er, 
The  wanderer  sought  iu  home. 

She  laughed  to  see  it  brush  the  dew 
From  bough  and  budding  spray. 

And  deemed  its  snow-white  plumage  grew 
More  beauteous,  day  by  day. 

The  rose  of  June  was  in  iu  flush, 
V       And  *neath  the  fragrant  shade 
Of  her  own  fullest,  fairest  bush 
The  favorite's  house  was  staid, 

While  roving,  bird-like,  here  and  there. 

Amid  her  flow'rets  dear, 
She  cuUed  a  nosegay,  rich  and  rare, 

A  mother's  heart  to  cheer. 

A  shriek!   Aflutter!   Swift  as  thought 

Her  startled  footstep  flew, 
But  full  of  horror  was  the  sight 

That  met  her  eager  view— 

Her  treasure  in  a  murderer's  jaws ! 

One  of  that  feline  race 
Whose  wily  looks  and  velvet  paws 

Conceal  their  purpose  base. 

And  icarce  the  victim's  gashing  breast 
Heaved  with  one  feeble  breath. 

Though  raised  to  hers,  its  glance  exprcsl 
Aflection  even  in  death. 

Oh,  stricken  child !  though  future  yean 
May  frown  with  heavier  shade. 

When  woman's  lot  of  love  and  tears 
Is  on  thy  spirit  laid— 

Yet  never  can  a  wilder  cry 
Thy  heart-wrung  anguish  prove 

Than  when  before  thy  swimming  eye 
Expired  that  wounded  dove. 
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For  there  wereMcn  in  that  darkmUl, 

Two  nichea,  aarrow,  dark  and  lall. 

"Who  enters  by  such  f  rialy  door. 

Shall  ne'er,  I  weea,  find  ezii  SBore.— Waltss  Scott. 

It  wonld  be  -wonderful,  were  it  not  o(  daily  occiir- 
»nce,  and  to  be  observed  by  all  who  give  attention 
» the  characteristics  of  the  homan  mind,  how  quickly 
^nfidence,  even  when  shaken  to  its  veryfounda- 
ons,  and  almost  obliterated,  springs  up  again,  and 
scovers  all  its  strength  in  the  bosoms  of  the  young 
i  either  sex. 

Let  but  a  few  more  years  pass  over  the  heart,  and 
rhen  once  broken,  if  it  be  only  by  a  slight  suspicion, 
r  a  half  unreal  cause,  it  will  scarce  revive  again  in 
I  life-time ;  nor  then,  unless  proofs  the  strongest  and 
Qost  unquestionable  can  be  adduced  to  overpower 
he  doubts  which  have  well-nigh  annihilated  it. 
In  early  youth,  however,  before  long  contact  with 
he  world  baa  blunted  the  susceptibilities,  and  hard- 
ned  the  sympathies  of  the  soul,  before  the  constant 
sperience  of  the  treachery,  the  coldness,  the  ingra- 
itude  of  men  has  given  birth  to  universal  doubt  and 
general  distrust,  the  shadow  vanishes  as  soon  as  the 
!loud  which  cast  it  is  withdrawn,  and  the  sufferer 
igain  believes,  alas!  too  often,  only  to  be  again 
leceived. 

Thus  it  was  with  St  Renan,  who  a  few  minutes 
lefore  had  given  up  even  the  last  hope,  who  had 
xased,  as  he  thought,  to  believe  even  in  the  possi- 
>ility  of  faith  or  honor  among  men,  of  constancy,  or 
rarity,  or  truth  in  women,  no  sooner  saw  his  Melanie, 
^hom  he  knew  to  be  the  wife  of  another,  solitary 
ind  in  tears,  no  sooner  felt  her  inanimate  form  re- 
dining  on  his  bosom,  than  he  was  prepared  to  believe 
my  thing,  rather  than  believe  her  false. 

Indeed,  her  consternation  at  his  appearance,  her 
evident  dismay,  not  unnatural  in  an  age  wherein 
ikepticism  and  infidelity  were  marvelously  mingled 
«rith  credulity  and  superstition,  her  clear  conviction 
that  it  was  not  himself  in  mortal  blood  and  being,  did 
p  far  to  establish  the  fact,  that  she  had  been  deceived 
either  casually  or— which  was  far  more  probable — 
by  foul  artifice,  into  the  belief  that  her  beloved  and 
plighted  husband  was  no  longer  with  the  living. 

The  very  exclamation  which  she  uttered  last,  ere 
the  sunk  senseless  into  his  arms,  uttered,  as  she 
imagined,  in  the  presence  of  the  immortal  spirit  of 
the  injured  dead,  '*  I  am  true,  Raoul— true  to  the  last, 
my  beloved!"  rang  in  his  ears  with  a  power  and  a 
meaning  which  oonvinced  him  of  her  veracity. 


"  She  oonid  not  lie !"  be  muttered  to  himself,  '<  m 
the  presence  of  the  living  dead!  God  be  praised! 
she  is  true,  and  we  shall  yet  be  baippy  !*' 

How  beautiful  she  looked,  as  she  lay  there,  unocni- 
seious  and  insessible  eren  of  her  own  existence. 
If  time  and  maturity  had  improved  Raoul's  penon, 
and  added  the  strength  and  majesty  of  manhood  to 
the  grace  and  pliabilify  of  youth,  infinitely  more  had 
it  bestowed  on  the  beauty  of  his  betrothed.  He 
had  left  her  a  beautiful  girl  just  blooming  out  of  giil- 
hood,  he  found  her  a  mature,  full-blown  woman, 
with  all  the  flush  and  flower  of  complete  feminine 
perfection,  before  one  charm  has  become  too  luxu- 
riant, or  one  drop  of  the  youthful  dew  exhaled  from 
the  new  expanded  blossom. 

She  had  shot  up,  indeed,  to  a  height  above  the 
ordinary  stature  of  women— straight,  erect,  and 
graceful  as  a  young  poplar,  slender,  yet  full  withal, 
exquisitely  and  voluptuously  rounded,  and  with 
every  sinuous  line  and  swelling  curve  of  her  sell 
form  full  of  the  poetry  and  beauty  both  of  repoee  and 
motion. 

Her  ooMplexion  was  pale  as  alabaster;  even  her 
cheeks,  except  when  some  sadden  tide  of  passion,  er 
some  stong  emotion  sent  the  impetuous  blood  couraiBg 
thither  more  wildly  than  its  wont,  were  celorleaB, 
but  there  was  nothing  sallow  or  sickly,  nothing  of 
that  which  is  ordinarily  understood  by  the  word 
pallid,  in  their  clear,  warm,  transparent  purity; 
nothing,  in  a  word,  of  that  li  vidness  which  the  French, 
with  more  accuracy  than  we,  distinguish  from  the 
healthful  paleness  which  is  so  beautiful  in  southern 
women. 

Her  hair,  profuse  almost  to  redundance,  was  per- 
fectly black,  but  of  that  warm  and  lustrous  blackness 
which  is  probably  the  hue  expressed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  by  the  term  hyacinthlne,  and  which  in  cer- 
tain lights  has  a  purplish  metallic  gloss  playing  over 
it,  like  the  varying  reflections  on  the  back  of  the 
raven.  Her  strongly  defined,  and  nearly  straight 
eyebrows,  were  dark  as  night,  as  were  the  long, 
silky  lashes  which  were  displayed  in  clear  relief 
against  the  fair,  smooth  cheek,  as  the  lids  lay  closed 
languidly  over  the  bright  blue  eyes. 

It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  Melanie  moved  or 
gave  any  symptoms  of  recovering  from  her  fainting 
fit,  and  during  those  minutes  the  lips  of  Raoul  had 
been  pressed  so  often  and  so  warmly  to  those  of  the 
fair  insensible,  that  had  any  spark  of  perception  re- 
mained to  her,  the  fond  and  lingering  pressure  oonld 
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noc  hRTe  failed  to  call  the  "  purple  light  of  loTe,"  to 
her  ingenuous  face. 

At  length  a  long,  slow  shiver  ran  through  the 
form  of  the  senseless  girl,  and  thrilled,  like  the  touch 
of  the  electric  wire,  every  nerve  in  St.  Kenan's 
body. 

llien  the  soft  rosy  lips  were  unclosed,  and  forth 
rushed  the  ambrosial  breath  in  a  long,  gentle  sigh, 
and  the  beautiful  bust  heaved  and  undulated,  like 
the  bosom  of  the  calm  sea,  when  the  first  breathings 
of  the  coming  storm  steal  over  it,  and  wake,  as  if  by 
sympathy,  ito  deep  pulsations. 

He  clasped  her  closer  to  his  heart,  half  fearful  that 
when  life  and  perfect  consciousness  should  be  re- 
stored to  that  exquisite  frame,  it  would  start  from 
his  embrace,  if  not  in  anger  or  alarm,  at  least  as  if 
from  a  forbidden  and  illicit  pleasure. 

Gradually  a  faint  rosy  hue,  slight  as  the  earliest 
blushes  Of  the  morning  sky,  crept  over  her  white 
cheeks,  and  deepened  into  a  rich  passionate  flush; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  azure*tinctured  lids  were 
unclosed  slowly,  and  the  large,  radiant,  bright-blue 
eyes  beamed  up  into  his  own,  half  languid  still,  but 
gleaming  through  their  dewy  languor,  with  an  ex- 
pression which  he  must  have  been,  indeed,  blind  to 
mistake  for  aught  but  the  strongest  of  unchanged, 
unchangeable  affection. 

It  was  evident  that  she  knew  him  now;  that  the 
momentary  terror,  arising  rather,  perhaps,  from  fear 
Chan  from  superstition,  which  had  converted  the 
young  ardent  soldier  into  a  visitant  from  beyond 
those  gloomy  portals  through  which  no  visitant  re- 
turns, had  passed  from  her  mind,  and  that  she  had 
already  recognized,  although  she  spoke  not,  her 
living  lover. 

And  though  she  recognixed  him,  she  sought  not  to 
withdraw  herself  from  the  enclosure  of  his  sheltering 
arms,  but  lay  there  on  his  bosom,  with  her  head 
reclined  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  eyes  drinking  long 
draughts  of  love  from  his  fascinated  gaie,  as  if  she 
were  his  own,  and  that  her  appropriate  place  of  reiuge 
and  protection. 

'*  Oh!  Baoul,"  she  exclaimed,  at  length,  in  a  low, 
•oft  whisper, "  is  it,  indeed,  you —you,  whom  I  have 
so  long  wept  as  dead — you,  whom  I  was  even  now 
weeping  as  one  lost  to  me  forever,  when  you  are 
thus  restored  to  me ! " 

'^  It  is  I,  Melanie,''  he  answered  mournfully,  ^4t  is 
I,  alive,  and  in  health ;  but  better  far  had  I  been  in 
truth  dead,  as  they  have  told  you,  rather  than  thus  a 
survivor  of  all  happiness,  of  all  hopes;  spared  only 
from  the  grave  to  know  you  false,  and  myself  for- 
gotten.*' 

<<  Oh,  no,  Raoul,  not  false ! "  she  cried  wildly,  as 
she  started  from  his  arms,  "  oh,  not  forgotten !  think 
you,"  she  added,  blushing  crimson,  "  that  had  I  loved 
any  but  you,  that  had  I  not  loved  you  with  my  whole 
heart  and  being,  I  had  lain  thus  on  your  bosom,  thus 
endured  your  caresses  ?  Oh,  no,  no,  never  false !  nor 
for  one  moment  forgotten?  " 

"But  what  avails  it,  if  you  do  love  no  other— 
what  profits  it,  if  you  do  love  me?  Are  you  not  — 
are  you  not,  false  girl,— alas!  that  these  lips  should 


speak  it,— the  wife  of  another— lbs  jnamim 
tress  of  the  king?'* 

<<I— I— Raoul!"  she  exclaimed,  vith  ndi 
blending  of  wonder  and  loathing  in  her  fuat,  sack  a 
expression  of  indignation  on  her  tongue,  tkt  k 
lover  perceived  at  once,  that,  whatever  migkbeii 
infamy  of  her  father,  of  her  husband,  of  tlm  c«i 
of  falsehood  and  self-degradation,  sbs,  st  ktA^n 
guiltless. 

"  The  mistress  of  the  king!  whst  king?  ivfatui 
you?  are  yon  distraught?" 

"  Ha !  you  are  ignorant,  yon  are  innoceat  dU. 
then.  Yon  are  not  yet  indoctrinated  ioto  the  nahi 
uses  for  which  your  honoraUe  lord  intends  jql  i 
is  the  town's  talk,  Melanie.  How  is  it  you,  vW 
it  most  concerns,  alone  have  not  heard  it?" 

"Raoul,"  she  said,  earnestly,  implorisgly, "! 
know  not  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  yoar  vai 
except  to  punish  me,  to  torture  me,  for  vbi  ?« 
deem  my  faithlessness,  but  if  there  be,  I  impiaR 
you,  I  conjure  you,  by  your  father's  noUe  jnae;  h 
your  mother's  honor,  show  me  the  wont;  bet  :mq* 
to  me  first,  for  by  the  God  that  msde  as  \x^iat 
now  hears  my  words,  I  am  not  faithlen." 
"  Not  fiiithless  ?  Are  you  not  the  wifeof  udtiff*' 
''  No!"  she  replied  enthusiastically.  "IiaaoL 
For  I  am  yours,  and  while  you  live  I  ctmoi  ve2 
another.  Whom  God  hath  joined  man  cuact  pi 
asunder." 

"  I  fear  me  that  plea  will  avail  a  Uule,"  hen 
answered.  **BiA  say  on,  dearest  Melanie,  and  !»• 
lieve  that  there  is  nothing  you  can  ask  which  I  v. 
not  give  you  gladly— even  if  it  were  mj  ova  lie- 
blood.  Say  on,  so  shall  we  best  arrive  at  tlie  irlk 
of  this  intricate  and  black  affair." 

"  Mark  me,  then,  Raoul,  for  every  word  I  d£ 
speak  is  as  true  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  It  isnevtfv 
years  now  since  we  heard  that  yon  bad  falka  is 
battle,  and  that  your  body  had  been  cairied  offby  tta 
barbarians.  Long!  long  I  hoped  and  prayed, ba 
prayers  and  hopes  were  alike  in  vain.  I  wrott  fe 
you  often,  as  I  promised,  but  no  line  from  yw  b 
reached  me,  since  the  day  when  yon  sailed  for  y& 
and  that  made  me  fear  that  the  dread  news  wis  tnt 
But  at  the  last,  to  make  assurance  doubly  eiue,^ 
my  own  letters  were  returned  to  me  aix  mooiiu  sisee. 
with  their  seals  unbroken,  and  an  endonemeat  fna 
the  authorities  in  India  that  the  person  addreseedm 
not  to  be  found.  Then  hope  itself  was  over ;  lod  ■! 
father,  who  never  from  the  first  had  doubled  thit  ff- 
were  no  more — " 

*'  Out  on  him !  out  on  him !  the  heartless  yiliaii' 
the  young  man  interrupted  her  indignantly.  "Bi 
knows,  as  well  as  I  myself,  that  I  am  living;  sl^^ 
it  is  no  fault  of  his  or  his  coadjutors  that  I  imfc 
He  knows  not  as  yet,  however,  that  I  am  ken:  ba 
he  shall  know  it  ere  long  to  his  cost,  my  Meianie.' 
"  At  least,"  she  answered  in  a  faltering  voice,  "r 
least  he  swore  to  me  that  you  were  dead;  aodoerer 
having  ceased  to  persecute  me,  since  the  day  ^ 
fatal  tidings  reached,  to  become  the  wife  of  li 
Rochederrien,  now  Marquis  de  Rocnne/,  lie  «• 
became  doubly  urgent—" 
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**  And  you,  Melanie !  yon  yielded !    I  had  thoi^ 
m  would  have  died  toooer.'^ 
"  I  bad  no  choice  but  to  yield,  Raoul.    Or  at  least 
It  tbe  choice  of  that  old  man's  hand,  or  an  eteraal 
logeon.     The  leitret  de  cachet  -were  aigned,  and 
)u  dead,  and  on  the  conditions  I  extorted  from  the 
arqixis,  I  became  in  name,  Baoul,  only  in  name,  by 
1  my  hopes  of  Heaven !  the  wife  of  the  man  whom 
m  pronounce,  wherefore,  I  cannot  dream,  the  basest 
'  mankind.    Now  tell  me." 
"  And  did  it  never  strike  yon  as  being  wonderful 
id  most  unnatural  that  this  Ploermei,  who  is  neither 
isolutely  a  dotard  nor  an  old  woman,  should  accept 
our  band  upon  this  condition?*' 
"  I  was  too  happy  to  succeed  in  eactorting  it  to 
ink  much  of  that,''  she  answered. 
''  Extorted  /"  replied  Raoul  bitterly,    "And  how, 
pray  you,  is  this  condition  which  you  extorted 
itified  or  made  valid?" 

^*  It  is  8ig:ned  by  himself,  and  witnessed  by  my  own 
iher,  that,  being  I  regard  myself  the  wife  of  the 
»ad,  he  shall  ask  no  more  of  familiarity  from  me 
lan  if  I  were  the  bride  of  heaven !" 
"The  double  villains!" 

*'But  wherefore  villains,  Baoul  ?"  exclaimed  Me- 
inie. 

'*I  tell  you,  girl,  it  is  a  compact— a  base,  hellish 
ompact— with  the  foul  despot,  the  disgrace  of  kings, 
le  opprobrium  of  France,  who  sits  upon  the  throne, 
idhonorine^  it  daily!  A  compact  such  as  yet  was 
ever  entered  into  by  a  father  and  a  husband,  even 
f  the  lowest  of  mankind!  A  compact  to  deliver 
ou  a  spotless  virgin- victim  to  the  vile-hearted  and 
aurious  tyrant.  Curses !  a  thousand  curses  on  his 
oul!  and  on  my  own  soul!  who  have  fought  and 
led  for  him,  and  all  to  meet  with  this,  as  my  reward 
f  service!" 

"  Great  God !  can  these  things  be,"  she  exclaimed, 
Imost  fainting  with  horror  and  disgust  "  Oan  these 
liiogB  indeed  be?  But  speak,  Baoul,  speak;  how 
an  you  know  all  this?" 

"I  tell  you,  Melanie,  it  is  the  talk,  the  very  daily, 
ourly  goseip  of  the  streets,  the  alleys,  nay,  even  the 
ery  kennels  of  Paris.  Every  one  knows  it— every 
oe  believes  it,  from  the  monarch  in  the  Louvre  to 
be  lowest  butcher  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ! 

'*  And  ihey  believe  it— of  me,  of  mc,  they  believe 
lus  infamy !" 

"With  this  addition,  if  any  addition  were  need^, 
hat  you  are  not  a  deceived  victim,  but  a  willing  and 
iroud  participator  in  the  shame." 

*'  I  will— that  is—"  she  corrected  herself,  speaking 
rery  rapidly  and  energetically — "Iwouid  die  sooner. 
3iit  there  is  no  need  now  to  die.  You  have  come 
wok  to  me,  and  all  will  yet  go  well  with  us !" 

"  It  never  can  go  well  with  us  again,"  St.  Renan 
koawered  gloomily.  **  The  king  never  yields  his 
>arpose,  he  is  as  tenacious  in  his  hold  as  reckless 
n  his  promptitude  to  seiae.  And  they  are  paid  be- 
orehand." 

"Paid!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  shuddering  at  the 
»rord.    "Whataurocity!   How  paid?" 

"How,  think  you,  did  your  goodDsUher  earn  his 


title  and  the  rich  governorship  of  Moria jx  ?  What 
great  deeds  were  rewarded  to  La  Eochedetrien  by 
his  marquisate,  and  this  captaincy  of  mousquetaires. 
You  know  not  yet,  young  lady,  what  virtue  there  m 
nowadays  in  being  the  acctomraodating  father,  or 
the  convenient  husband  of  a  beauty !" 

**  You  speak  harshly,  St  Benan,  and  bitterly." 

"  And  if  I  do,  have  I  not  cause  enoQgh  for  bitter- 
ness  and  harshness?"  he  replied  ahnost  angrily. 

"  Not  against  me,  Baoul." 

"  I  am  not  bitter  against  you,  Melanie.  And  yet— 
and  yet— " 

"  And  yet  what,  Baoul  ?" 

"  And  yet  had  you  resisted  three  days  longer,  we 
might   have  be«i  saved— you  might  have  been 


*<I  am  yours,  Baoul  de  St.  Benan.    Yours,  ever 
and  forever !    No  one's  but  only  yours." 
"Yon speak  but  madnesa— your  vow— thesaera- 


"  To  the  winds  with  my  vow— «o  the  abyss  with 
the  fraudful  sacrament !"  she  cried,  almost  fiercely. 
By  sin  it  was  obtained  and  sanctioned— in  sin  let  il 
perish.    I  say— I  swear,  Raoul,  if  you  will  take  me, 

am  yours." 

"  Mine  ?  Mine?"  cried  the  young  man,  halC  be- 
wildered.   "  How  mine,  and  when  ?" 

"Thus,"  she  replied,  casting  herself  upon  his 
breast,  and  vrinding  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
kissing  his  lips  passionately  and  often.  "  Thus, 
Baoul,  thus,  and  now !" 

He  returned  her  embrace  fondly  once,  but  the  next 
instant  he  removed  her  almost  forcibly  from  his 
breast,  and  held  her  at  aim's  length. 

"  No,  no !"  he  exclaimed,  "  not  thus,  not  thus !  If 
at  all,  honestly,  openly,  holily,  in  the  face  of  day ! 
May  my  soul  perish,  ere  cause  come  through  me 
why  you  should  ever  blush  to  show  your  front  aloft 
among  the  purest  and  the  proudest.  No,  no,  not  thus, 
my  own  Melanie !" 

The  girl  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears  and  sobbing, 
through  which  she  hardly  could  contrive  to  make  her 
interrupted  and  faultering  words  audible. 

"  If  not  now,"  she  said  at  length,  "  it  will  never 
be.  For,  hear  me,  Baoul,  and  pity  me,  to-morrow 
they  are  about  to  drag  me  to  Paris." 

The  lover  mused  for  several  moments  very  deeply, 
and  then  replied,  "  Listen  to  me,  Melanie.  If  you 
are  in  earnest,  if  you  are  true,  and  can  be  firm,  there 
may  yet  be  happiness  in  store  for  us,  and  that  very 
shortly." 

"  Do  you  doubt  me,  Baoul  ?" 

"I  do  not  doubt  you,  Melanie.  But  ever  as  in 
my  own  wildest  rapture,  even  to  gain  my  own  ex- 
tremest  bliss,  I  would  not  do  aught  that  could  possibly 
cast  one  shadow  on  your  pure  renown,  so,  mark  me, 
would  I  not  take  you  to  my  heart  were  there  one 
spot,  though  it  were  but  as  a  speck  in  the  all-glorious 
sun,  upon  the  brightness  of  your  purity." 

"  I  believe  you,  Baoul.  I  feel,  I  know  that  my 
honor,  that  my  purity  is  all  in  all  to  you. 

"  I  would  die  a  thousand  deaths,"  he  made  answer, 
"  ere  even  a  false  report  should  fall  on  it,  to  mar  its 
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Murvd  not  then  Una  I  ask  m  | 
i  of  you." 

«  Ask  anything,  St.  Renan.    It  is  grantod." 

**  In  France  we  can  hope  for  nothing.  But  there 
are  other  landa  than  France.  We  most  fly;  and 
thanks  to  these  documents  which  yon  faaTe  wrung 
from  them,  and  the  proofs  which  I  can  easily  obtain, 
this  cursed  marriage  can  be  set  aside,  and  then,  in 
honor  and  in  truth  yon  can  be  mine,  mine  own  Me- 
lanie." 

"God  grant  it  so,  Raoul.'* 

**  It  shall  be  so,  beloved.  Be  you  but  firm,  and  it 
may  be  done  right  speedily.  I  will  soil  the  estates 
of  St.  Renan— bj  a  good  chance,  supposing  me  dead, 
the  Lord  of  Yrvilliac  was  in  treaty  for  it  with  my 
uncle.  That  can  be  arranged  forthwith.  Conduet 
yourself  according  to  your  wont,  cool  and  as  distant 
as  may  be  with  this  Tillain  of  Ploermel ;  avoid  above 
all  things  to  let  your  father  see  that  you  are  buoyed 
by  any  hope,  or  moved  by  any  passion.  Treat  the 
king  with  deliberate  scorn,  if  he  approach  you  over 
boldly.  Bewrare  how  you  eat  or  drink  in  his  com- 
pany, for  he  is  capable  of  all  things,  even  of  drugging 
you  into  insensibility,  and  here,"  he  added,  taking  a 
small  poniard,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  with  a 
gddihilt  and  scabbard,  from  his  girdle,  and  giving  it 
to  her,  '*  wear  this  at  all  times,  and  if  he  dare  at- 
tempt violence,  were  he  thrice  a  king,  tws  itf" 

*<  I  will— I  will— trust  me,  Raoul !  I  will  use  it,  and 
that  to  his  sorrow!  My  heart  is  strong,  and  my  hand 
brave  now — now  that  I  know  you  to  be  living.  Now 
that  I  have  hope  to  nerve  me,  I  will  fear  nothing,  but 
dare  all  things." 

"  Do  so,  do  so,  my  beloved,  and  you  shall  have 
no  cause  to  fea  ,  for  I  w.U  b ;  ever  near  you.  I  will 
tarry  here  but  one  day ;  ai.d  ere  you  reach  Paris,  I 
will  be  there,  be  certain.  Within  ten  days,  I  doubt 
not  I  can  convert  my  acres  into  gold,  and  ship  that 
gold  across  the  narrow  strait^;  and  that  done,  the 
speed  of  horses,  and  a  swiA  ^  ailing  ship  will  soon 
have  us  safe  in  England ;  and  if  that  land  be  not  so 
fair,  or  so  dear  as  our  own  France,  at  least  there  are 
no  tyrants  there,  like  this  Louis ;  and  there  are  laws, 
they  say,  which  guard  the  meanest  man  as  safely  and 
as  surely  as  the  proudest  noble." 

*'  A  happy  land,  Raoul.  I  would  that  we  were 
there  even  now." 

"  We  will  be  there  ere  long,  fear  nothing.  But 
tell  me,  whom  have  you  near  your  person  on  whom 
we  may  rely.  There  must  be  some  one  through 
whom  we  may  communicate  in  Paris.  It  may  be 
that  I  shall  require  to  see  you." 

«0h!  you  remember  Rose,  Raoul— little  Rose 
Faverney,  who  has  lived  with  me  ever  since  she 
was  a  child — a  pretty  little  black-e^ed  damsel." 

"  Surely  I  do  remember  her.  Is  she  with  you  yet? 
That  wilt  do  admirably,  then,  if  she  be  faithful,  as  I 
think  she  is;  and  unless  I  furget,  what  will  serve  us 
better  yet,  she  loves  my  page  Jules  de  Marliena. 
He  has  not  forgonen  her,  I  promise  you." 

"  Ah !  Jules— we  grow  selfish,  I  believe,  as  we 
grow  old,  Raoul.  I  have  not  thought  to  ask  after  one 
of  your  people.    So  Jules  rememben  little  Rote, 


and  loves  her  yet;  that  will,  indeed,  ieeaRlier.n« 
had  she  been  doubtful,  which  she  is  not  Sbe  b  i 
true  as  steel-^ruer,  I  fear,  than  even  I;  for  »k  » 
proached  me  bitterly  four  eveoiags  since,  tnd  sv« 
she  would  be  buried  alive,  much  more  wiijBeiy  a 
prisoned,  than  be  married  to  the  Marqois  <h  Pic«nni 
though  she  was  only  plighted  to  the  VieomieBMiH 
page!  Oh !  we  may  trust  in  her  wiibsll  eertisiT* 

"  Send  her,  then,  on  the  very  same  aigte  ik  m 
reach  Paris,  so  soon  as  it  is  dark,  to  ny  tailed 
house  in  the  Place  de  St.  Louis.  Ilhink sbe  itm 
it,  and  let  her  ask— not  for  me— but  for  Jab.  h 
then  I  will  know  something  definite  of  ov  (nt 
and  fear  nothing,  love,  all  shall  go  well  vrJ:  s 
Love  such  as  ours,  with  faith,  and  riglit,aBdi»esff 
and  honor  to  support  it,  cannot  fail  to  win, blow  vm 
wind  may.  And  now,  aweet  Melaaie,  tbe  iz 
is  wearing  onward,  and  I  fear  thst  ihef  ntTea 
you.  Kiss  me,  then,  once  more,  sweet  giri.  ■ 
fareweH." 

**  Not  for  the  last,  Raoul,"  she  cried,  vitb  ifn 
smile,  casting  herself  once  agam  into  ber  \um 
arms,  and  meeting  his  lips  wiihaloog,raptaroviB 

'*Not  by  a  thousand,  and  a  thoosand!  BttBov 
angel,  farewell  for  a  little  space.  I  hate  lo  bid  too 
leave  me,  but  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  suy ;  em  boi 
I  tremble  lest  you  should  be  missed  and  they  iboc: 
send  to  seek  yon.  For  were  they  bat  tosofeett^ 
I  am  here  and  have  seen  you,  it  would,  ti  ibe  kt 
double  all  our  difilcullies.  Fare  yoo  wcD,  mm 
Melanie." 

"Fare you  well,"  she  replied;  '*ftie  7«>^ 
my  own  best  beloved  Raoul,"  snd  she  pat  op  th 
glittering  dagger,  as  she  spoke,  into  the  boMO  d 
her  dress ;  but  as  she  did  so,  she  pawed  aodni  1 
wish  this  had  not  been  your  first  gi/1  to  rae,  Ba«l 
for  they  say  that  such  gifts  are  fatal,  to  low  « leii 
if  not  to  life." 

"  Fear  not !  fear  not !"  answered  the  yomg  an 
laughing  gayly,  "  our  love  is  immortil.  It  may  W 
the  best  steel  blade  that  was  ever  foiiged  oo  Mita 
stithy  to  cut  it  ssunder.  Fare  yon— boi,  bmbl  lit 
comes  here;  it  is  too  late,  yet  fly— fly,  MeltDie!" 

But  she  did  not  fly,  for  as  he  spoke,  i  till,  $>!<? 
dressed  cavalier  burst  through  the  coppice  m  th 
side  next  the  ch&teau  d'Argenson,  ezclaimio^.  "St 
my  fair  cousin !— this  is  your  faith  tomy  goodbrc^ta 
ofPloermelis  it?" 

But,  before  he  spoke,  she  had  whispered  toBioi 
«*  It  is  the  Chevalier  de  Pontrein,  de  Ploenuel'*  tail 
brother.    Alas !  all  is  lost" 

«  Not  so!  not  so!"  answered  her  loTer,«l»2' 
whisper,  "  leave  him  to  me,  I  will  detain  biffl.  P? 
by  the  upper  pathway  and  through  the  orchud  w* 
ch&teau,  and  remember— you  have  not  seen  tb's** 
So  much  deceit  is  pardonable.  Fly,  I  say,  ^^^ 
Look  not  behind  for  your  life,  whatever  yon  aw 
hear,  nor  tarry.  All  rests  now  on  yourstain* 
and  courage." 

"  Then  all  is  safe,"  she  answered  firmly  tod  t!^ 
and  without  casting  a  glance  toward  the  ct^^' 
who  was  now  within  ten  paces  of  her  side,  ot  ttkaj 
th»  smallest  notice  of  his.words,  tkt  kased  ber  bai 
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•  St  Renan,  and  bounded  up  (he  itcep  path,  in  the 
>po9ite  direction,  with  so  fleet  a  step  as  soon  carried 
ir  beyond  the  sound  of  all  that  followed,  though 
lat  was  neither  silent  nor  of  small  interest. 
*'  Do  you  not  hear  me,  madam.  By  Heaven!  but 
ou  carry  it  off  easily !''  cried  the  yotmg  cavalier,  set- 
Dg  off  at  speed,  as  if  to  follow  her.  '*  £ut  you  must 
m  swifter  than  a  roe  if  you  look  to  'soape  me;" 
id  with  the  words,  he  attempted  to  rash  past  Raoul, 
fwhom  he  affected,  although  he  knew  hin  well,  to 
ke  no  notice. 

But  in  that  intent  he  wm  quickly  frustraled,  for 
16  young  count  grasped  him  by  the  collar  as  he  en- 
Mvored  to  pass,  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  and  said  to 
im  in  an  ironical  tone  of  excessive  courtesy, 
''Sweet  air,  I  fear  you  have  forgoUen  me,  that 
ou  should  g^ve  me  the  go-by  thus,  when  it  is  so  long 
time  since  we  have  met,  and  we  such  dear  friends, 

But  the  young  man  was  in  earnest,  and  very  angry, 
Bd  struggled  to  release  himself  from  St.  Kenan's 
rssp,  until,  having  no  strong  reasons  for  forbearance, 
at  many  for  the  reverse,  Raoul,  too,  lost  his  temper. 

"  By  heaven !"  he  ezchumed,  *'  I  believe  that  you 
o  not  know  me,  or  you  would  not  dare  to  suppose 
bat  I  would  sufler  you  to  follow  a  lady  who  seeks 
lot  your  presence  or  soeiety." 

"  Let  me  go,  St.  Renan !''  returned  the  other  fieroely, 
sying  his  hand  on  his  dagger's  hilt  "  Let  me  go, 
rillain,  or  you  shall  me  it!" 

"  Villain !"  Raoul  repeated,  calmly,  <<  villain !  It 
s  80  you  call  me,  hey  ?"  and  he  did  instantly  release 
lim,  drawing  his  sword  as  he  did  so.  "  Oraw,  De 
?ontrien— that  word  has  cost  yon  your  life!" 

"Yes,  villain!"  repeated  the  other,  *«vilkin  to 
rou  teeth !  But  you  lie!  it  is  your  MSb  that  is  forfeit 
-forfeit  to  my  brother's  honor!" 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Raoul,  savagely.  <'Ha-ha- 
M-hal  your  brother's  honor!  who  the  devil  ever 
leard  before  of  a  paodar's  honor — even  if  he  were 
Sir  Pandarufl  to  a  king?  Sa!  sa !— have  at  you !" 

Their  blades  crossed  mslantly,  and  they  fought 
iercely,  and  with  something  like  equality  for  some 
en  minutes.  The  Chevalier  de  Fontrien  was  far 
nore  than  an  ordinary  swordsman,  and  he  was  in 
isroest,  not  angry,  but  savage  and  detarmined,  and 
iiill  of  bitter  haired,  and  a  fixed  resolution  to  punish 
he  familiarity  of  Raoul  with  his  brother's  wife. 
But  that  was  a  thing  easier  proposed  than  executed ; 
for  St.  Renan,  who  had  left  France  as  a  boy  already 
s  perfect  master  of  fence,  had  learned  the  practice 
of  the  blade  agamst  the  swordsmen  of  the  East,  the 
finest  swordsmen  of  the  world,  and  had  added  to  skill, 
tcieaoe  and  experience,  the  iron  nerves,  the  deep 
breath,  and  the  unwearied  strength  of  a  veteran. 

If  he  fought  slowly,  it  was  that  he  fought  carefully 
—that  he  meant  the  first  wound  to  be  the  last.  Hs 
WBs  resolved  that  De  Fontrien  never  should  return 
home  again  to  divulge  what  he  had  seen ,  and  he  had 
the  codness,  the  skill,  and  the  power  to  carry  out 
his  resolution. 

At  (he  end  of  ten  minutes  he  attacked.  Six  times 
within  as  many  seeonda  ha  migtat  haive  inflioted  a 
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severe,  perhaps  a  deadly  wound  on  his  antagonist; 
and  he,  too,  perceived  it,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
surely  mortsJ. 

t<  Come,  come !"  cried  De  Fontrien,  at  last,  growing 
impatient  and  angry  at  the  idea  of  being  played 
with.  "Come,  sir,  you  are  my  master,  it  seems. 
Make  an  end  of  this." 

"  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  replied  St.  Renan,  with  a 
deadly  smile,  "it  will  come  soon  enough.  There! 
will  that  suit  you?" 

And  with  the  woid  he  made  a  treble  feint  and 
lounged  home.  So  true  was  the  thrust  that  the 
pomt  pierced  the  very  cavity  of  his  heart.  So  strongly 
was  it  sent  home  that  the  hilt  smote  heavily  on 
his  breast-bone.  He  did  not  speak  or  groan,  but 
drew  one  short,  broken  sigh,  and  fell  dead  on  the 


"The  fool!"  muttered  St  Renan.  "Wherefora 
did  he  meddle  where  he  had  no  business  ?  Bm  what 
the  devil  shall  I  do  with  him  ?  He  must  not  be  found, 
or  all  will  out— and  that  were  ruin." 

As  he  qxkke,  a  distant  clap  of  thunder  was  heaid 
to  the  eastward,  and  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  began 
to  fall,  while  a  heavy  mass  of  black  thundei^clonds 
began  to  rise  mpidly  against  the  wind. 

"  There  will  be  a  fierce  storm  in  ten  minutes, 
which  will  soon  wash  out  ail  this  evidence,"  he  said, 
looking  down  at  the  trampled  and  blood-stamed 
greensward.  "One  hour  hence,  and  there  will  not 
be  a  sign  of  this,  if  I  can  but  dispose  of  him.  Ha!" 
he  added,  as  a  quick  thought  struck  him,  "  The 
Devil's  Drinking-Cup !  Enough !  it  is  done !" 

Within  a  minute's  space  he  had  swathed  the  corpse 
tightly  in  the  cloak,  which  had  fallen  from  the 
wretched  man*s  shoulders  as  the  fray  began,  bound  it 
about  the  waist  by  the  scarf,  to  which  he  attached 
firmly  an  immense  block  of  stone,  which  lay  at  the 
brink  of  the  fearful  well,  which  was  now — ^for  the 
tide  was  up— brimful  of  white  boiling  surf,  and 
holding  his  breath  atween  resolution  and  abhorrence, 
hurled  it  into  the  abyss. 

It  sunk  instantly,  so  well  was  the  stone  secured  to 
it ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Chevalier  de  Fontrien  never 
was  suq>ected,  for  that  fatal  pool  never  gave  up  its 
dead,  nor  will  until  the  judgment-day. 

Meantime  the  fiood*gates  of  heaven  were  opened, 
and  a  mimic  torrent,  rushing  down  the  dark  glen, 
soon  pbliierated  every  trace  of  that  stern,  short 
afijray. 

Calmly  Raoul  strode  homeward,  and  untouched 
by  any  conscience,  for  those  were  hard  and  ruthless 
times,  and  he  had  undergone  so  much  wrong  at  the 
hands  of  his  victim's  nearest  relatives,  and  dearest 
friends,  that  it  was  no  great  marvel  if  his  blood  were 
heated,  and  his  heart  pitiless. 

"  I  will  have  masses  said  for  his  soul  in  Faris," 
he  muttered  to  himself;  and  therewith,  thinking  that 
he  had  more  than  discharged  ail  a  Christian's  duty, 
he  dismissed  all  further  thoughts  of  the  matter,  and 
actually  hummed  a  gay  opera  tune  as  he  strode 
homeward  through  the  pelting  storm,  thinking  how 
soon  he  shouU  be  blessed  by  the  possession  of  his 
ownl 
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No  observation  was  made  on  his  absence,  eiiher 
by  the  steward  or  any  of  the  servants,  on  his  return, 
though  he  was  well-nigh  drenched  with  rain,  for  they 
remembered  his  old  half-boyish,  half-romantic  habits, 
and  it  seemed  natural  to  them  that  on  his  first  return, 
after  so  many  years  of  wandering^t  to  scenes  endeared 
to  him  by  innumerable  fond  recollections,  he  should 
■wander  forth  alone  to  muse  with  his  own  soul  in 
secret. 

There  was  great  joy,  however,  in  the  hearts  of 
the  old  servitors  and  tenants  in  consequence  of  his 
return,  and  on  the  following  morning,  and  still  on 
the  third  day,  that  feeling  of  joy  and  security  con- 
tinued to  increase,  for  it  soon  got  abroad  that  the 
young  lord^s  grief  and  gloominess  of  mood  was 
wearing  hourly  away,  and  that  his  lip,  and  his  whole 
countenance  were  often  lighted  up  with  an  expres- 
sion which  showed,  as  they  fondly  augured,  that 
days  and  years  of  happiness  were  yet  in  store  for 
him. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  tidings  reached  him  that 
the  house  of  D'Argenson  was  in  great  distress  con- 
cerning the  sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Pontrien,  who  had  walked  out, 
it  was  said,  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  promising  to 
be  back  at  supper-time,  and  who  had  not  been  heard 
of  since. 

Raoul  smiled  grimly  at  the  intimation,  but  said 
nothing,  and  the  narrator  judging  that  St.  Renan  was 
not  likely  to  take  offence  at  the  imputations  against 
the  family  of  Ploermel,  proceeded  to  inform  him, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  neighborhood  there  was 
nothing  very  mysterious,  after  all,  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  chevalier,  since  he  was  known  to  be 
very  heavily  in  debt,  and  was  threatened  with 
deadly  feud  by  the  old  Sieur  de  Plouzurde,  whose 
fair  daughter  he  had  deceived  to  her  undoing. 
Robinet.  the  smuggler's  boat,  had  been  seen  off  the 
Penmarcks  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  no  one 
doubled  that  the  gay  gallant  was  by  this  time  off  the 
coast  of  Spain. 

To  all  this,  though  he  affected  to  pay  little  heed  to 
it,  Raoul  inclined  an  eager  and  attentive  ear,  and 
as  a  reward  for  his  patient  listening,  was  soon  in- 
formed, furthermore,  that  the  bridegroom  marquis 
and  the  beautiful  bride,  being  satisfied,  it  was  sup- 
posed, of  the  chevalier's  safety,  had  departed  for 
Paris,  their  journey  having  been  postponed  only  in 
Consequence  of  the  research  for  the  missing  gentle- 
man, from  the  morning  when  it  should  have  taken 
place,  to  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

For  two  days  longer  did  Raoul  tarry  at  St.  Renan, 
apparently  as  free  from  concern  or  care  about  the 
fair  Melanie  de  Ploermel,  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
her  name.  And  on  this  point  alone,  for  all  men 
knew  that  he  once  loved  her,  did  his  conduct  excite 
any  observation,  or  call  forth  comment.  His  silence, 
however,  and  external  nonchalance  were  attributed 
at  all  hands  to  a  proper  sense  of  pride  and  self- 
respect;  and  as  the  territorial  vassals  of  those  days 
held  themselves  in  some  degree  ennobled  or  dis- 
graced by  the  high  bearing  or  recreancy  of  their 
lords,  it  was  very  soon  determined  by  the  men  of  Si. 


Renan  that  it  would  have  been  very  di$gncef^e^ 
humiliating  had  their  lord,  the  Lord  of  L^jEns 
and  St.  Renan,  condescended  to  trouble  his  be 
about  the  little  demoiselle  d'Aigensoo. 

Meanwhile  our  lover,  whose  head  was iotnitliocei 
pied  about  no  other  thing  than  thai  very  nae  lii 
demoiselle,  for  whom  he  was  believed  to  feeticce 
tempt  so  supreme,  had  thoroughly  iDT«tJ|aied  t 
bis  afiairs,  thereby  acquiring  from  fats  old  sieisg 
the  character  of  an  admirable  man  of  b(Biiicss,U 
made  himself  perfectly  master  of  the  re&l  n\»i 
his  estates,  droits,  dues  and  all  ooonected  wihtk 
same,  and  had  packed  up  all  his  papers,  aodfois 
his  valuables  as  were  movable,  so  as  to  be  tna 
ported  easily  by  means  of  pack-horses. 

Thia  done,  leaving  orders  for  a  retiaoe  d  mt 
twenty  of  his  best  and  roost  trusty  servaDtsio  foiiw 
him  as  soon  as  the  train  and  relays  of  horsBOK^ 
be  prepared,  he  set  off  with  two  followers  oolyie 
return,  riding  post,  as  he  had  come,  from  Fahs. 

He  was  three  days  behind  the  lady  of  his  km 
at  starting;  but  the  journey  from  the  «Bte73& 
tremity  of  Bretagne  to  the  metropolis  is  stall  lion 
a  long  and  tedious  undertaking;  and  ss  thercsb 
and  means  of  conveyance  were  in  (hose  &t;^  hi 
found  it  no  difiiculttaskto  catch  up  withiheainiga 
of  the  marquis,  and  to  pass  them  on  the  roid  ks; 
enough  before  they  reached  Paris. 

Indeed,  though  he  had  set  out  three  daysb^ 
them,  he  succeeded  in  anticipating  their  arrinl  li) 
as  many,  and  had  succeeded  intramactiBgmoretlB] 
half  the  business  on  which  his  heart  wis  beDi,  Mon 
he  received  the  promised  visit  from  the  preiiy  B« 
Favemey,  who,  prompted  by  her  desire  to  resewka 
intimacy  with  the  handsome  page,  came  pmsctd 
to  her  appointment.  He  had  not,  of  course, adiaiod 
the  good  old  churchman,  his  unde,  into  all  k 
secrets ;  he  had  not  even  told  him  that  he  had  sea 
the  lady,  much  less  what  were  his  hopes  and  Tie«i 
concerning  her. 

But  he  did  tell  him  that  he  was  so  deeply  D]orti&^ 
and  wounded  by  her  desertion,  that  he  had  deur- 
mined  to  sell  his  estates,  to  leave  France  foremu^ 
to  betake  himself  to  the  new  American  cokaiesoi 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

There  was  not  in  the  state  of  Franoe  in  these  diyi 
much  to  admire,  or  much  to  induce  wise  taa  i^ 
exert  their  influence  over  the  young  and  ocbleJ 
induce  them  to  linger  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  eod 
which  was  in  itself  a  very  sink  of  corrupiica.  1 
vras  with  no  great  difficulty,  therefore,  thst  ^ 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  his  uncle,  who  n 
naturally  a  friend  to  gallant  and  adveoturois  d^ia 
The  estates  of  St.  Renan,  the  old  castle  and  (be  hoa 
park,  with  a  few  hundred  acres  in  its  immedi* 
vicinity  only  excepted,  were  converted  into  p^ 
with  almost  unexampled  rapidity. 

A  part  of  the  gold  was  in  its  turn  coaverted  i« 
a  gallant  brigantine  of  some  two  hundred  (0D»,vht(i 
was  despatched  at  once  along  the  coast  of  Dooand 
bay,  there  to  take  in  a  crew  of  the  fasrdy  febensa 
and  smugglers  of  that  stormy  shore,  all  men  vei- 
known  to  Raoul  de  St.  Renan,  and  well  cooieai» 
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Uow  ibeir  young  lord  to  the  world's  end,  should 
ch  b«  his  will. 

Here,  indeed,  I  have  anticipated  something  the 
)gress  of  events,  for  hurry  it  as  much  as  he 
old  in  those  days,  St.  Renan  could  not,  of  course, 
ifk  miracles ;  and  though  the  brigantine  was  pur- 
ised,  where  she  lay  ready  to  sail,  at  Calais,  the 
tant  the  sale  of  St.  Renan  was  determined,  withom 
iitiDg  the  completion  of  the  transfer,  or  the  pay- 
Dt  of  ihe  purchase^money,  many  days  had  elapsed 
ore  the  news  could  be  sent  from  the  capital  to 
coast,  and  the  vessel  despatched  to  Britanny. 
Ivery  thing  was,  hoVever,  determined;  nay, 
try  thing  was  in  process  of  accomplishment  be- 
t  the  arrival  of  the  fair  lady  and  her  nominal 
band,  so  that  at  his  first  interview  with  Rose, 
oi  was  enabled  to  lay  all  his  plans  before  her, 
to  promise  that  within  a  month  at  the  furthest, 
7  thing  would  be  ready  for  their  certain  and 
evasion. 

e  did  not  fail,  however,  on  that  account  to  im- 
!  upon  the  pretty  maiden,  who,  as  Jules  was  to 
impany  his  lord,  though  not  a  hint  of  whither  had 
1  breathed  to  any  one,  was  doubly  devoted  to 
ucoeas  of  the  scheme,  that  a  method  must  be 
tged  by  which  he  could  have  daily  interviews 
the  lovely  Melanie ;  and  this  she  promised  that 
rould  use  all  her  powers  to  induce  her  mistress 
irmit,  saying,  with  a  gay  laugh,  that  her  per- 
on  gained,  all  the  rest  was  easy. 
e  next  day,  the  better  to  avoid  suspicion,  Raoul 
>resented  to  the  king,  in  full  court,  by  his  uncle, 
i  double  event  of  his  return  from  India,  and  of 
tproacbing  departure  for  the  colony  of  Acadie, 
!uch  it  was  hii  present  purpose  to  sue  for  his 
ly's  consent  and  approbation. 
i  Jring  was  in  great  good  humor,  and  nothing 
have  been  more  flattering  or  more  gracious 
^oul  de  St.  Renan*s  reception.  Louis  had 
thai  very  morning  of  the  fair  Melanie's  arrival 
city,  and  nothing  could  have  fallen  out  more 
*s  than  the  intention  of  her  quondam  lover  to 

at  this  very  juncture,  and  that,  too,  for  an 
ite  period  from  the  land  of  his  birth, 
icjjig-  inwardly  at  his  good  fortune,  and  of 

ascribing^  the  conduct  of  the  young  man  to 
md  disappointment,  the  king,  while  he  loaded 
th  honors  and  attentions,  did  not  neglect  to 
tge  bim  in  his  intention  of  departing  on  a 
riy  d^y,  auad  even  offered  to  facilitate  his  de- 

by  making  some  remissions  in  his  behalf 
9  strict  regulations  of  the  Bouane. 
lis  was  perfectly  comprehensible  to  Raoul ; 
van  far  too  wise  to  suffer  any  one,  even  his 
7  perceive  that  he  understood  it ;  and  while 
led  to  the  uunost  by  the  readiness  which  he 
I  high  places  to  smooth  away  all  the  diffi- 
rem  his  path,  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve  as  he 

what  ^would  be  the  fury  of  the  licentious 
»otic  sovereign  when  he  should  discover  that 
y  steps  'which  he  had  taken  to  remove  a 
I2S  rival,  had  actually  cast  the  lady  into  that 
rms. 


Nor  had  this  measure  of  Raoul's  been  less  effectual 
in  sparing  Melanie  much  grief  and  vexation,  than  it 
had  proved  in  facilitating  his  own  schemes  of  escape ; 
for  on  that  very  day,  within  an  hour  after  his  recep- 
tion of  St.  Renan,  the  king  caused  information  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Marquis  de  Ploermel  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  Madame  should  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  the  Vicomte  de  St.  Renan  should  have  sat 
tail  for  Acadie,  which  it  was  expected  would  take 
place  within  a  month  at  the  furthest. 

That  evening,  when  Rose  Faverney  was  admitted 
to  the  young  lord's  presence,  through  the  agency  of 
the  enamored  Jules,  she  brought  him  permission  to 
visit  her  lady  at  midnight  in  her  own  chamber ;  and 
she  brought  with  her  a  plan,  sketched  by  Melanie's 
own  hand,  of  the  garden,  through  which,  by  the  aid 
of  a  master-key  and  a  rope-ladder,  he  was  to  gain 
aoces9  to  her  presence. 

"My  lady  says,  Monsieur  Raoul,''  added  the 
merry  girl,  with  a  light  laugh,  "  that  she  admits  you 
only  on  the  faith  that  you  will  keep  the  word  which 
you  plighted  to  her,  when  last  you  met,  and  on  the 
condition  that  I  shall  be  present  at  all  your  inter- 
views with  her." 

"  Her  honor  were  safe  in  my  hands,"  replied  the 
young  man,  "without  that  precaution.  But  I  ap- 
preciate the  motive,  and  accept  the  condition." 

"  You  will  remember,  then,  my  lord— at  midnight. 
There  will  be  one  light  binning  in  the  window,  when 
that  is  extinguished,  all  will  be  safe,  and  you  may 
enter  fearless.    Will  you  remember  ?" 

**  Nothing  but  death  shall  prevent  me.  Nor  that, 
if  the  spiriu  of  the  dead  may  visit  what  they  love 
best  on  earth.    So  tell  her.  Rose.    Farewell!" 

Four  hours  afterward  St.  Renan  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  a  dense  trellice  in  the  garden,  watching 
the  moment  when  that  love-beacon  should  expire. 
The  clock  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerre  struck  twelve, 
and  at  the  instant  all  was  darkneis.  Another  minute 
and  the  lofty  wall  was  scaled,  and  Melanie  was  in 
the  arms  of  Raoul. 

It  was  a  strange,  grim,  gloomy  gothic  chamber, 
full  of  strange  niches  and  recesses  of  old  stone-work. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  gilded  tapestries  of 
Spanish  leather,  but  were  interrupted  in  many  places 
by  the  antique  stone  groinings  of  alooves  and  cup- 
boards, one  of  which,  close  beside  the  mantlepiece, 
was  closed  by  a  curiously  carved  door  of  heavy 
oak-work,  itself  sunk  above  a  foot  within  the  em- 
brasure of  the  wall.* 

Lighted  as  it  was  only  by  the  flickering  of  the 
wood-fire  on  the  hearth,  for  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  and  the  damp  of  the  old  vaulted  room  rendered 
a  fire  acceptable  even  at  midsummer,  that  antique 
chamber  appeared  doubly  grim  and  ghostly;  but 
little  cared  the  young  lovers  for  its  dismal  seeming ; 
and  if  they  noticed  it  at  all,  it  was  but  to  jest  at 
the  contrast  of  its  appearance  with  the  happy  hours 
which  they  passed  within  it. 

Happy,  indeed,  they  were — almost  too  happy — 
though  as  pure  and  guiltless  as  if  they  had  been  hours 
spent  within  a  nunnery  of  the  strictest  rule,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  sainted  abbess. 
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Happy,  indeed,  they  were ;  and  although  brief,  oA 
repeated.  For,  thenceforth,  not  a  night  posaed  but 
Raoul  visited  hia  Melanie,  and  tarried  there  enjoying 
her  sweet  converse,  and  bearing  to  her  every  day 
giad  tidings  of  the  process  of  his  schemes,  and  of  the 
certainty  of  their  escape,  until  the  approach  of 
morning  warned  him  to  make  good  his  retreat  ere 
envious  eyes  should  be  abroad  to  make  espials. 

And  ever  the  page,  Jules,  kept  watch  at  the  ladder- 
foot  in  the  garden ;  and  the  true  maiden,  Rose,  who 
ever  sate  within  the  chamber  with  the  lovers  during 
their  stolen  interviews,  guarded  the  door,  with  ears 
as  keen  as  those  of  Cerberus. 

A  month  had  passed,  and  the  last  night  had  come, 
and  all  was  successful—all  was  ready.  The  brigan- 
tine  lay  manned  and  armed,  and  at  all  points  pre- 
pared for  her  brief  voyage  at  an  instant's  notice  at 
Calais.  Relays  of  horses  were  at  each  post  on  the 
road.  Raoul  had  taken  formal  leave  of  the  delighted 
monarch.  His  passport  was  signed— his  treasures 
were  on  board  his  good  ship— his  pistols  were  loaded 
^-his  horses  were  harnessed  for  the  journey. 

For  the  last  time  be  scaled  the  ladder— for  the  last 
time  he  stood  within  the  chamber. 

Too  happy !  ay,  they  were  too  happy  on  that  night, 
for  all  was  done,  all  was  won;  and  nothing  but  the 
last  step  remained,  and  that  step  so  easy.  The  next 
morning  Melanie  was  to  go  forth,  as  if  to  early  mass, 
with  Rose  and  a  single  valet.  The  valet  was  to  be 
mastered  and  overthrown  as  if  in  a  street  broil,  the 
lady,  with  her  damsel ,  was  to  step  into  a  light  ealeshe, 
which  should  await  her,  with  her  lover  mounted  at 
its  side,  and  high  for  Calais— England— withoul  the 
risk— the  possibility  of  failure. 

That  ni^t  he  would  not  tarry.  He  told  his  happy 
tidings,  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  bid  her  farewell 
till  to-morrow,  and  in  another  moment  would  have 
been  safe— a  step  sounded  dose  to  the  door.  Rose 
sprang  to  her  feet,  with  her  finger  to  her  lip,  pointing 
with  her  left  hand  to  the  deep  cupboard-door. 

She  was  right— there  was  not  time  to  reach  the 
Window— at  the  same  instant,  as  Melanie  relighted 
the  lamp,  not  to  be  taken  in  mysterious  and  suspicions 
darkness,  the  one  door  dosed  upon  the  lover  just  as 
the  other  opened  to  the  husband. 

But  rapid  and  light  as  were  the  motions  of  Raoul, 
the  treacherous  door  by  which  he  had  passed  into  his 
ooocealment,  trembled  still  as  Ploermel  emered. 
And  Rose's  quick  eye  saw  that  he  marked  it. 

But  if  he  saw  it,  he  gave  no  token,  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  spoke  more  gayly  and  kindly  than  his  wont.  He 
apologised  for  his  untimely  intrusion,  saying  that 
her  father  had  come  suddenly  to  speak  with  them, 
oonceming  her  presentation  at  court,  which  the  king 
had  appointed  for  the  next  day,  and  wished,  late  as 
it  was,  to  see  her  in  the  saloon  below. 

Nothing  doubting  the  truth  of  his  statement,  which 
Raoul's  intended  departure  rendered  probable,  Me- 
lanie started  from  her  chair,  and  telling  Rose  to  wait, 
for  she  would  back  in  an  instant,  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  and  took  her  way  toward  the  great  staircase. 
The  marquis  ordered  Rose  tolight  her  mtetiess,  for 


the  ooiridor  was  dark;  and  as  the  girl  veat «: ^ 
so,  a  suppressed  shriek,  and  the  faint  sooai  . 
momentary  scuffle  followed,  and  then  til  w  <[ 
A  hideous  smile  fliued  across  the  fsce  of  &?« 
mel,  as  be  cast  himself  heavily  into  u  ua^ 
opposite  to  the  door  of  the  cupboard  in  «Lit: 
Renan  was  conoealed,  and  taking  upt  shvb 
which  stood  on  the  table,  rang  it  repetie&ji 
loudly  for  a  servant 

"Bring  wine,"  he  said,  as  the  man  eotoed.  -h 
hark  yon,  the  masons  are  at  work  in  tbe  gret!^ 
and  have  left  their  tools  and  materials  for  b^ 
Let  half  a  doaen  of  the  grooms  come  np  hiikr.e 
bring  with  them  brick  and  mortar.  I  hale  the  u 
of  that  cupboard,  and  before  I  sleep  tkis  k± 
shall  be  built  up  solid  with  a  good  wall  of  mu 
work ;  and  so  here's  a  health  to  the  rals  vitln 
and  a  long  life  to  them !"  and  be  quslU  offiben 
in  fiendish  triumph. 

He  spoke  so  loud,  and  that  intentiooaU]r,tkiEis 
heard  every  word  that  he  nuered. 

But  if  he  hoped  thereby  to  terrify  the  loTer « 
discovering  himself,  and  so  convicting  kis  iair  a 
innocent  wife,  the  villain  was  deceived.  Baodbes 
every  word— kaew  his  fate— knew  that  oae  vtr 
one  motion  would  have  saved  him;  bat  (ht  oq 
word,  one  motion  would  have  destroyed  tk  & 
fame  of  his  Melanie. 

The  memory  of  the  death  of  that  mlappy  Lo 
of  Kerguelen  came  palpably  upon  Im  mind  ii  ibi 
dread  moment,  and  the  eomments  of  his  dnd  6ibei 
"  I,  at  least,"  he  muttered,  between  his  brd « 
teeth,  *<  I  at  least,  will  not  be  evidsnee  igaitf:  )ie 
I  will  die  silent— >•/  a  la  wuurU!^ 

And  when  the  brick  and  mortar  woe  piled  b?tl 
hands  of  the  unconscious  grooms,  and  wiiea  ti 
fatal  trowels  clanged  and  jarred  aioond  hm,  beipik) 
not— stirred  not— gave  no  sjga. 

Even  the  savage  wretch, de  Floemel,  BitiiJe& 
believe  in  the  existence  of  siichchivnlrf,fQelikia 
half  doubted  if  he  were  not  deceived,  and  tk  of 
board  were  not  untenanted  by  the  trae  Tictin. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  wall  before  tk  oda 
door ;  and  by  the  exdnsion  of  the  liglit  of  dtesu! 
torches  by  which  the  men  were  working,  tbe  rm 
must  have  marked,  inch  by  inch,  the  \Kopmd\A 
living  immeraement  The  page,  Jnlea,  bad  diniiei 
in  silence  to  the  window's  ledge,  sod  was  lookisri^ 
an  unseen  specUtor,  for  he  had  hesid  all  tbiipitfed 
from  without,  and  suspected  his  lord'i  praeace  i 
the  fatal  precinct. 

But  as  he  saw  the  wall  rise  higher--bigber-«  k 
saw  the  last  brick  fastened  in  its  plsoe  loiid- » 
movable  from  within,  and  that  witboitf  itn/«  9 
opposition,  he  doubted  not  but  that  there  wis  ksc 
concealed  exit  by  which  St  Reaaa  bad  esctped.  d 
he  descended  hastily  and  hurried  homeward. 

Now  came  the  faKly's  trial-the  trial  tbit  i^ 
prove  to  de  Ploermel  whether  his  veafeiw*  « 
complete.  She  was  led  in  with  Rose,  a  priw*^ 
LBtir»»  ds  eaekH  had  been  oblaioed,  wba  ^ 
treason  of  some  wretched  snboidiosle  had  R^ 
the  seeret  of  her  intended  flight  with  Baoni;  aoiAi 
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Beers  had  seized  the  wife  by  the  conniTance  of  the 
lameless  husband. 

**See!"  he  said,  as  she  entered,  "see,  the  fool 
ifiered  himself  to  be  walled  up  there  in  silence, 
here  let  him  die  in  agony.    Vou,  madam,  may  live 

long^  as  you  please  in  the  Bastille,  au  secret.** 
She  saw  that  all  was  lost— her  lover's  sacrifice  was 
ade — she  could  not  save  him  !    Should  she,  by  a 
eak  divulging  of  the  trtlth,  render  his  grand  devo- 
5n  fruitless?    Never! 

Her  pale  cheek  did  not  turn  one  shade  the  paler,  but 
sr  keen  eye  flashed  living  fire,  and  her  beautiful 
p  writhed  with  loathing  and  scorn  irrepressible. 
'*  It  is  thou  who  art  the  fool  V*  she  said,  "  who  hast 
ade  all  this  coil,  to  wall  up  a  poor  cat  in  a  cup- 
9ard,  as  it  is  thou  who  art  the  base  knave  and 
lamelesa  pandar,  who  hast  attempted  to  do  murther, 
id  all  to  sell  thine  own  wife  to  a  corrupt  and  loath- 
>me  tyrant !" 

All  stood  aghast  at  her  fierce  words,  uttered  with 
II  the  eloquence  and  vehemence  of  real  passion,  but 
one  so  much  as  Rose,  who  had  never  beheld  her 
(her  than  the  gentlest  of  the  gentle.  Now  she  wore 
le  expression,  and  spoke  with  the  tone  of  a  young 
pythoness,  full  of  the  fury  of  the  god. 

She  sprung  forward  as  she  uttered  the  last  words, 
xtricating  herself  from  the  slight  hold  of  the  asto- 
lished  ofiicers,  and  rushed  toward  her  cowed  and 
craven  husband. 

*'But  in  all  things,  mean  wretch,"  she  continued, 
n  tones  of  fiery  scorn,  "in  all  things  thou  art  frus- 
rate — thy  vengeance  is  naught,  thy  vile  ambition 
laught,  thyself  and  thy  king,  fools,  knaves,  and 
Vustrate  equally.  And  now,*'  she  added,  snatching 
be  dagger  which  Raoul  had  given  her  from  the 
icabbard,  "now  die,  infamous,  accursed  pandar!" 


and  vrith  the  word  she  buried  the  keen  weapon  at 
one  quick  and  steady  stroke  to  the  very  hilt  fn  his 
base  and  brutal  heart. 

Then,  ere  the  corpse  had  fallen  to  the  earth,  or 
one  hand  of  all  those  that  were  stretched  out  to  seize 
her  had  touched  her  person,  she  smote  herself  mor- 
tally with  the  same  reeking  weapon,  and  only  crying 
out  in  a  clear,  high  voice,  "Bear  witness.  Rose, 
bear  witness  to  my  honor !  Bear  witness  all  that  I 
die  spotless !"  fell  down  beside  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band, and  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

Awfully  was  she  tried,  and  awfully  she  died.  Rest 
to  her  soul  if  it  be  possible. 

The  caitifiT  Marquis  de  Ploennel  perished,  as  she 
had  said,  in  all  things  frustrated ;  for  though  his  ven- 
geance was  in  very  deed  complete,  he  believed  that 
it  had  failed,  and  in  his  very  agony  that  failure  was 
his  latest  and  his  worst  regret 

On  the  morrow,  when  St.  Rennn  returned  not  to 
his  home,  the  page  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  fatal 
wall  was  torn  down,  but  too  late. 

The  gallant  victim  of  love's  honor  was  no  more. 
Doomed  to  a  lingering  death  he  had  died  speedily, 
though  by  no  act  of  his  own.  A  blood-vessel  had 
burst  within,  through  the  violence  of  his  own  emo- 
tions. Ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  sweet  Melanie,  he 
had  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  very  soul  of  honor ;  and 
when  they  buried  him,  in  the  old  chapel  of  his 
Breton  castle,  beside  bis  famous  ancestors,  none 
nobler  lay  around  him ;  and  the  brief  epitaph  they 
carved  upon  his  stone  was  true,  at  least,  if  it  were 
short  and  simple,  for  it  ran  only  thus — 

Viaovd  be  0t.  lAtnan. 
Sitl  a  la  mnerte. 


THE    POET'S    HEART.  — TO    MISS    0.    B, 


BT  CHAXLZ8  I.  RAIL. 


LiKX  rays  of  light,  divinely  bright, 

Thy  tonny  smiles  o'er  all  di«perie ; 
And  let  the  music  of  thy  voice. 

Mure  softly  flow  than  Lesbmn  verse. 
By  all  ihe  witchery  of  love, 

By  every  fascinating  art— 
The  worldly  spirit  strive  to  move, 

Bttt  spare,  O  spare,  the  Poet's  heart ! 

Within  its  pore  recesses,  deep, 

A  fount  of  tender  feeling  lies ; 
Whose  crystal  waters,  while  they  sleep, 

Refleet  the  light  of  starry  skies. 
Thy  voice  might  prophet-like  nnoloee 

Its  honds,  and  bid  those  waters  start, 
But  why  disturb  their  sweet  repose  ? 

Spare,  lady,  spare  the  Poet's  heart ! 

It  cannot  be  that  one  so  fair, 

The  idol  of  the  courtly  throng- 
Would  condescend  his  lot  to  share. 
And  bleu  the  lowly  child  of  song, 
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Would  realise  the  soul-wrought  dreams, 

That  of  his  being  form  a  part. 
And  mingle  with  his  sweetest  themes ; 

Then  spare,  O  qnre,  the  poet's  heart ! 

The  poet's  heart !  ye  know  it  not, 

Its  hopes,  its  sympathies,  its  fears ; 
The  joys  that  glad  its  humble  lot ; 

The  griefs  that  melt  it  into  tears. 
>T  is  like  some  flower,  that  from  the  ground 

Scarce  dares  to  lift  its  petals  up, 
Though  honeyed  sweets  are  ever  found 

Indwelling  in  its  golden  cup. 

Love  comes  to  him  in  sweeter  guise, 

Than  he  appears  to  other  men — 
Heav'n-bom,  descended  from  the  skies. 

And  longing  to  return  again. 
But  bid  him  not  with  me  abide, 

If  he  can  no  relief  impart ; 
Ah,  hide  those  smiles,  those  glances  hide, 

And  qMure,  O  spare,  the  Poet's  heart ! 


THE    RETURN    TO    SCENES    OF    CHILDHOOD. 


"  Tou  have  come  sgain,"  nid  the  dark  old  trees, 

As  I  entered  my  childhood's  home. 
"  Yoa  have  come  again,''  said  the  whiapering  breezea 

"  And  wh^efore  have  yoa  come? 

•*  When  last  I  played  round  your  yonthf ol  brow 

Its  morning's  light  was  there, 
But  yon  bring  back  a  shadow  upon  it  now, 

And  a  saddened  look  of  care. 

*<  Have  you  come,  have  yon  leA  earth's  noisy  strife, 

To  seek  your  favorite  flowers? 
They  are  gone,  like  the  hopes  v^iich  lit  your  liiis, 

Like  your  ehiUhood's  sunny  hours. 

**  Have  you  come  to  seek  for  your  shady  dell. 

For  that  spot  in  the  moonlit  grove, 
Where  first  you  were  bound  by  the  roagie  spell, 

And  thrilled  to  the  voice  of  love  T 

"  Has  your  heart  been  true  to  that  early  vow, 

And  pure  as  that  trickling  tear  ? 
Does  that  voice  of  musie  charm  you  now 

As  onee  it  eharmed  you  here  T 

"  Years  have  been  short,  and  few,  since  last 

As  a  child  you  roamed  the  glen ; 
But  what  have  yon  learned  since  hence  you  passed, 

What  have  you  lost  since  then  ? 

"  You  have  brought  back  a  woman's  ruddier  cheek, 

A  woman's  fuller  form, 
But  where  b  the  look  so  timid  and  meek, 

The  blush  so  quick  and  warm  ? 

**  Have  yon  come  to  seek  for  the  smiles  of  yore, 

For  your  brief  life's  faded  light  ? 
Bo  you  hope  to  hear  in  these  shades  once  more 

The  blessing  and  *  good-night  ?' 


«Bo  you  come  again  for  the 

Bo  you  look  as  you  onward  pass 
For  the  mingled  prinu  of  the  tiny  feet 

In  the  fresh  and  springing  grass  ? 

*<Have  you  come  to  sit  on  a  parent's  knee 

And  gaze  on  his  reverend  brow  ? 
Or  to  nestle  in  love  and  childish  glee 

On  her  bosom,  that 's  pulseless  now? 

<*  Why  come  you  back  ?    We  can  give  you  naught, 

No  more  the  past  is  ours. 
Thine  early  scenes  with  their  blessings  fraught. 

Thy  childhood's  golden  hours." 


I  have  eome,  I  have  come,  oh  haunls  of  yoatk. 
With  a  worn  and  weary  heart; 

I  have  come  to  recall  the  love  and  truth 
Of  my  young  life's  guileless  part. 

I  Imve  eome  to  bend  o*er  the  holy  ipot 
Where  I  prayed  by  a  father's  knee— 

Oh  I  am  changed— but  I  ne'er  forfot 
His  look,  his  smile  for  me, 

I  have  not  been  true  to  my  heart's  first  love 
Here  pledged  >neath  the  moonlit  heavea, 

But  I  emne  to  kneel  in  the  lonely  grove 
And  ask  to  be  forgiven. 

I  have  not  brovght  beck  the  hopes  of  yooth, 

Or  the  gentle  look  so  meek, 
I  mourn  o'er  my  perished  faith  and  truth 

And  the  quick  blush  of  my  check. 

But,  oh  ye  scenes,  that  have  once  bcigiifled, 

In  the  peaceful  days  of  yore. 
I  would  come  again  like  a  Utile  child 

With  the  trust  I  knew  before. 

I  would  call  back  every  hope  and  fear. 
The  heart  throbs  full  and  high, 

The  prattling  child  that  rambled  here, 
And  ask  if  it  were /r 

And  I  would  reeall  the  murmored  pnycr, 
And  the  dark  eyes  look  of  love. 

While  unseen  angeU  hovered  there 
Prom  the  starry  worlds  above. 

And  I  've  come  to  seek  one  flower  here, 

Just  one,  m  iu  fading  bloom. 
Though  it  must  be  culled  with  a  gushing  tear 

From  a  parent's  grassy  tomb. 

And  I  >1I  bear  it  avray  on  my  lonely  bresst, 
As  a  charm 'mid  earth's  stonny  strife, 

An  amulet,  worn  to  give  ne  rest, 
On  the  billowy  waves  of  life. 

I  wait  not  now  by  the  dancing  rill 

For  the  steps  of  my  playmates  fair— 

They  are  gone— but  yon  heaven  is  o'er  me  Kill, 
And  I  'U  seek  to  meet  them  there. 

Parents,  and  friends,  and  hopes  are  gone, 
And  these  memories  only  given, 

But  they  shall  be  links,  while  the  heart  is  lone, 
In  the  "  chain"  that  reaches  heaven. 


SUNSHINE    AND    RAIN. 


BT  OIOBOI  t.  VOKLMtm. 


O  BLXSSSD  sunshine,  and  thrice-blessed  rain, 
How  ye  do  warm  and  melt  the  rugged  soU, — 
Which  else  were  barren,  nathless  all  my  toil 
And  summon  Beauty  from  her  grave  again, 
To  breathe  live  odors  o'er  my  scant  domain : 
How  softly  from  their  parting  buds  uncoil 
The  furlM  sweeto,  no  more  a  shriveled  spoil 


To  the  loud  storm,  or  canker's  silent  bene: 
Were  it  all  sun,  the  heat  would  shrink  then  opi 

Were  it  all  shower,  then  piteous  Wighi  wtn^ 
Now  hangs  the  dew  in  every  noddii^  cup, 

Shooting  new  glories  from  its  orblett  pore. 
Sunshine  and  shower,  I  shrink  from  joni  fztnoA 
Bat  with  delight  behold  your  Uoded  glisai. 


THE    CHRISTMAS    GARLAND. 


Vf  MZM  BMMA  WOOH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


TBB  BOARDaO-aCBOOL. 


Christmas  is  coming !  The  glad  sound  awakes  a 
irQl  of  joy  in  many  a  heart.  The  children  clap  their 
ny  bands  and*  laugh  aloud  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
lirth  as  bright  visions  of  varied  toys  and  rich  con- 
ictionary  flit  before  their  minds.  The  sound  of 
lerry  sports — the  gathering  of  the  social  band  —the 
inquet— all  are  scenes  of  joy.  Shout  on  bright 
liildren,  for  your  innocent  mirth  will  rise  as  incense 
>  Him  who  was  even  as  one  of  you.  •  The  Son  of 
od  once  reposed  his  head  upon  a  mortal  breast  and 
nept  the  tears  of  infancy.  Now  risen  to  His  throne 
r  glory,  his  smile  is  stiU  upon  you,  bright  Blossoms 
f  Blessedness. 

Christmas  is  coming!  is  the  cry  of  the  young  and 
ay,  and  with  light  hearts  they  prepare  for  the  ap- 
roaching  festival.  The  holyday  robes  are  chosen, 
ad  the  presents  selected  which  shall  bring  joy  to  so 
lany  hearts.  The  lover  studies  to  determine  what 
ift  will  be  acceptable  to  his  mistress,  and  the  maiden 
reams  of  love-tokens  and  honeyed  words.  Nor  is 
le  church  forgotten  amid  the  gathering  of  holyday 
nray,  for  that,  too,  mist  be  robed  in  beauty.  The 
oung  claim  its  adornment  as  their  appropriate 
?here,  and  rich  garlands  of  evergreen,  mingled  with 
».rlet  berries,  are  twined  around  its  pilUirs,  or  fes- 
wned  along  its  walls.  SwiiUy  speeds  their  wel- 
ome  task,  and  a  calm  delight  fills  their  hearts,  as 
Ley  remember  Him  who  assumed  mortality,  and 
Bssed  the  ordeal  of  earthly  life,  that  he  might  be, 
I  all  things,  like  unto  mankind.  Blessed  be  this 
lought,  ye  joyous  ones,  and  if  after-years  shall  bring 
3rrow  or  biiiemess,  ye  may  remember  that  the  Ho- 
eat  has  trod  that  path  before,  and  that  deeper  sorrow 
lan  mortality  can  suffi$r,  once  rested  upon  his  guilt- 
5SS  head. 

Christmas  is  coming!  is  the  thought  of  the  aged, 
nd  memory  goes  back  to  the  joys  of  other  years, 
rhen  the  pulses  of  life  beat  full  and  free,  and  their 
een  sensibilities  were  awake  to  the  perception  of 
ae  beautiful.  Now  the  dim  eye  can  no  longer  enjoy 
le  full  realization  of  beauty,  and  the  ear  is  deaf  to 
2e  melodies  of  Nature,  but  they  can  drink  from  the 
>untain  of  memory,  and  while  looking  upon  the 
nirth  of  the  youthful,  recollect  that  once  they,  too, 
irere  light-hearted  and  joyous.  Blessed  to  them  is 
be  approaching  festival,  and  as  they  celebrate  the 
irth  of  the  Redeemer,  they  may  remember  that  He 
ore  the  trials  of  life  without  a  murmur,  and  laid 
own  in  the  lone  grave,  to  ensure  the  resurrection  of 
he  believer,  while  faith  points  to  the  hour  when  they 
ball  inherit  the  glory  prepared  for  them  by  His  mis- 
ion  of  suffering. 


Christmas  is  coming!  shouted  we,  the  school-girls 
of  Monteparaiso  Seminary,  as  we  rushed  from  the 
school-room,  in  glad  anticipation  of  the  holydays. 
How  gladly  we  laid  down  the  books  over  which  we 
had  been  poring,  vainly  endeavoring  to  fix  our 
minds  upon  their  pages,  and  gathered  in  various 
groups  to  plan  amusements  for  the  coming  festival. 
One  week  only,  and  the  day  would  come,  the  plea- 
sures of  which  we  had  been  anticipating  for  months. 
Our  stockings  must  be  hung  up  on  Christmas  Eve, 
though  the  pleasure  was  sadly  marred  bdbiuse  each 
of  us  must,  in  our  turn,  represent  the  good  Santa- 
Claus,  and  contribute  to  the  stockings  of  our  school- 
males,  instead  of  going  quietly  to  bed,  and  finding 
them  filled  on  Christmas  morning  by  the  good  saint, 
or  some  of  his  representatives.  How  eagerly  we 
watched  the  Hudson  each  morning,  to  see  if  its 
waves  remained  unfettered  by  ice,  not  only  because 
the  daily  arrival  of  the  steamboat  from  New  York 
was  an  era  in  our  un-eventful  lives,  but  there  were 
many  of  our  number  whose  parents  or  friends  resided 
in  the  city,  from  whom  they  expected  visits  or  pre- 
sents. We  were  like  a  prisoned  sisterhood,  yet  we 
did  not  pine  in  our  solitude,  for  there  were  always 
wild,  mirth-loving  spirits  in  our  midst,  so  full  of  fun 
and  frolic  that  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits  was 
continually  breaking  out,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
tutors  and  governesses.  When  the  holydays  were 
approaching,  and  the  strict  discipline  usually  main- 
tained among  the  pupils  was  somewhat  relaxed,  these 
outbreaks  became  more  numerous,  insomuch  that 
lessons  were  carelessly  omitted,  or  left  unlearned. 
When  study  hours  were  over  misrule  was  triumph- 
ant. Lizzie  Lincoln  could  not  find  a  seat  at  the 
table  where  some  of  the  older  girls  were  manufac- 
turing fancy  articles  for  Christmas  presents,  and 
avenged  herself  by  pinning  together  the  dresses  of 
the  girls  who  were  seated  around  the  table,  and 
afterward  fastening  each  dress  to  the  carpet.  Fan 
Selby  saw  the  manoeuvre,  and  ran  to  her  room, 
where  she  equipped  herself  in  a  frightful  looking 
mask,  which  she  had  manufactured  of  brown  paper, 
painted  in  horrid  devices.  Arrayed  in  this  mask, 
and  a  long  white  wrapper,  she  came  stalking  in  at 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room.  In  their  fright  the  girls 
screamed  and  tried  to  rush  from  the  table,  when  a 
scene  of  confusion  ensued  which  beggars  description. 
The  noise  reached  the  ears  of  the  teachers,  who 
came  from  difierent  parts  of  the  house  to  the  scene 
of  the  riot,  but  ere  they  reached  it,  Fan  had  deposited 
the  mask  out  of  sight  in  her  own  room,  and  was 
again  in  her  place,  loddng  as  innocent  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  She  even  aided  the  teachers  in  their 
search  for  the  missing  "  fright."  When  this  fruitless 
search  was  ended,  and  a  monitress  placed  in  the  sit- 
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ohaham's    maoazike. 


ting-room  to  prevent  further  riots,  a  new  alarm  was 
raised.  Mary  Lee  blackened  her  face  with  burnt 
cork,  and  entered  the  kitchen  by  the  ouuide  door, 
begging  for  cold  victuals,  much  to  the  terror  of  the 
raw  Hibernians  who  were  very  quietly  sitting  before 
the  fire,  and  telling  tales  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  for  they 
feared  a  negro  as  they  would  some  wild  beast. 
They  ran  up  stairs  to  give  the  alarm,  but  when  they 
returned  the  bird  had  flown,  and  while  a  fruitless 
search  was  instituted  throughout  the  basement,  Mary 
was  in  her  own  room,  hastily  removing  the  ebon  tinge 
from  her  face.  Such  were  a  few  among  the  many  wild 
pranks  of  the  mischief  spirits,  invented  to  while  away 
the  time.  Quite  different  from  this  was  the  employ- 
ment of  the  "sisterhood.''  A  number  of  the  older 
pupils  of  the  school  had  seated  themselves  night  after 
night  around  the  table  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
sitting-room,  in  nearly  the  same  places,  with  their 
needle-wosk,  until  it  was  finally  suggested,  that,  aAer 
the  manner  of  the  older  people,  we  should  form  a  regu- 
larly organiied  society.  Each  member  should  every 
night  take  her  accustomed  place,  and  one  should 
read  while  the  others  were  busy  with  their  needle- 
work. To  add  a  tinge  of  romance  to  the  whole,  we 
gave  to  each  of  our  members  the  name  of  some 
flower  as  a  soubriquet  by  which  we  might  be 
known,  and  Lizzie  Lincoln  (our  secretary)  kept  a 
humorous  diary  of  the  ''Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Flora's  Sisterhood."  Anna  Lincoln  was  the  presi- 
dentess  of  our  society,  and  we  gave  her  the  name  of 
Rose,  because  the  queen  of  flowers  seemed  a  fitting 
type  of  her  majestic  beauty.  But  the  favorite  of  all 
was  Clara  Adams,  to  whom  the  name  of  Violet 
seemed  equally  appropriate.  Her  modesty,  gentle- 
ness, and  aflectionale  disposition  had  won  the  love 
of  all,  from  Annie  Lincoln,  the  oldest  pupil,  down  to 
little  Ella  Selby,  who  lisped  her  praises  of  dear  Clara 
Adams,  and  seemed  to  love  her  far  better  than  she 
did  her  own  mad-cap  sister. 

When  we  celebrated  May-day  Clara  was  chosen 
queen  of  May,  though  Lizzie  Lincoln  was  more 
beautiful,  and  Anna  seemed  more  queenly.  It  was 
the  instinctive  homage  that  young  hearts  will  pay  to 
goodness  and  purity,  which  made  us  feel  as  if  she 
deserved  the  brightest  crown  we  could  bestow.  If 
one  of  us  were  ill,  Clara  could  arrange  the  pillows 
or  bathe  the  throbbing  temples  more  tenderly  than 
any  other,  and  bitter  medicines  seemed  less  disgusting 
when  administered  by  her.  Was  there  a  hard  lesson 
to  learn,  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  a  rebellious 
drawing  that  would  take  any  form  or  shadowing  but 
the  right  one,  Clara  was  the  kind  assistant,  and  either 
task  seemed  equally  easy  to  her.  While  we  sat 
around  the  table  that  evening,  little  Ella  Selby  was 
leaning  on  the  back  of  Clara's  chair,  and  telling,  in  her 
own  childish  way,  of  the  manifold  perfections  of  one 
Philip  Sidney,  a  classmate  of  her  brother  in  college, 
who  had  spent  a  vacation  with  him  at  her  home. 
Ella  was  quite  sure  that  no  other  gentleman  was 
half  so  handsome,  so  good,  or  kind  as  Mr.  Sidney, 
and  she  added, 

"  I  know  he  loves  Clara,  for  I  have  told  him  a  great 
deal  about  her,  and  ha  says  that  he  does." 


The  girls  all  laughed  at  her  simple  eane8tiies,ai 
bright  blushes  rose  in  Clara's  face.  Many  prapkw 
for  the  future  were  based  on  this  slight  (wunkki 
and  Clara  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  aberoioe.  I 
needs  but  slight  fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of  rooaEces 
a  school-girl's  breast,  and  these  dreaffiiofsmigiiil>^ 
have  been  indulged  but  for  an  interruption.  A  Le- 
vant came,  bringing  a  basket,  with  a  note  frcQ  'k 
ladies  engaged  in  decorating  the  diurch,  reqiK«u 
the  young  ladies  of  the  school  to  prepare  tbe  leco 
for  a  motto  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  The  ]gsa 
were  cut  from  pasteboard,  to  be  covered  witk  sui! 
sprigB  of  box.  Pleased  with  the  novdiy  of oortak 
we  were  soon  busily  engaged,  under  the  direcm 
of  Clara  and  Anna  Lincoln.  Even  the  "mUcb^ 
spirits  "  ceased  their  revels  to  watch  our  praf» 
Thus  passed  that  evening,  and  as  the  next  day  m 
Saturday,  and  of  course  a  hdyday,  we  compTied 
our  work.  The  garlands  were  not  to  be  buog  is  ik 
church  until  the  Wednesday  following,  is  Fndsr 
was  Christmas  day.  We  employed  ouselres  i^ 
study  hours  the  intervening  days  in  finishiBg  'ie 
presents  we  had  commenced  for  each  oiher.  0. 
Wednesday  morning  Lucy  Gray,  one  of  cur  dbj- 
scholars,  brought  a  note  from  her  mother,  reqoestis 
that  she  might  be  excused  from  her  afterDoon  'xstm, 
and  inviting  the  teachers  and  young  ladies  of  lie 
school  to  join  them  in  dressing  the  cborcL  HcR 
was  a  prospect  for  us  of  some  rare  eojoyDni;  id 
how  we  plead  for  permission,  and  promised dili^:f 
and  good  behaviour  for  the  future,  those  wbj  ?^ 
member  their  own  school- days  can  easily  imarist 
At  length  permission  was  granted  that  Anna  aai 
Lizzie  Lincoln,  Fan  Selby,  Clara  Adams,  ud  I,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  teachers,  migbt  sssi^  ^ 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  Newrdjc 
hours  seem  longer  to  us  than  those  that  pesed  alter 
the  permission  was  given  till  we  were  on  our  way 
The  village  was  about  half  a  mile  from  our  smis- 
ry,  but  the  walk  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  vte 
we  reached  the  church  our  faces  glowed  with  «Br- 
cise  in  the  keen  December  air.  We  foandawy 
agreeable  company  assembled  there,  laugiuu^  asl 
chatting  gayly  as  they  bound  the  branches  of  cTir- 
green  together  in  rich  wreaths.  Our  IeitcrjW< 
fastened  to  the  walls,  forming  a  beautiful  inscrip'ka 
and  little  remained  to  be  done,  save  arraogiog  t 
garlands.  Clara  and  Fan  Selby  finished  tbe  wreails 
for  the  altar,  and  were  fastening  them  in  their  pice 
when  a  new  arrival  caused  Fan  to  drop  her  vreai^* 
and  hasten  toward  the  new-comers,  exclaiming, 
"  Brother  Charles,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !" 
Then,  after  cordially  greeting  his  companion,  j^ 
asked  eagerly  of  her  brother, 
"  Have  you  come  to  take  us  home  ?" 
"  No,  mad-cap,"  was  the  laughing  reply, "«««« 
but  too  glad  to  be  free  for  one  Christmas  from  yosr 
wild  pranks.  Sidney  is  spending  the  Chri^tmtf 
holydays  with  me,  and  as  the  day  was  fine  « 
thought  we  would  visit  you.  When  we  reached  tie 
village  we  learned  that  several  of  tbe  young  Isdw 
of  the  school  were  at  the  church,  and  called,  ihini^ 
that  you  might  be  of  the  number." 
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Turning  to  Sidney,  Fan  aaid,  playfully, 
**  Follow  OM,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  Ella's 
ivorite,  Clara  Adams." 

Before  Clara  had  time  to  recover  from  her  confu- 
on  caused  by  their  entrance  Fan  bad  led  Philip  Sid- 
sy  to  her,  and  introduced  him  as  the  friend  of  whom 
:tle  Ella  had  told  her  so  much.  The  eioquent 
ushes  in  Clara's  face  revealed  in  part  the  dreams 
At  had  been  excited  in  her  breast,  while  Philip, 
ith  self-possessed  gallantry,  begged  leave  to  assist 
!r  in  her  task,  and  uttered  some  commonplace  ex- 
•esftions,  till  Clara  was  sufficiently  composed  to  take 
V  part  in  conyersation.  The  teacher  who  accom- 
mied  us,  alarmed  at  his  attention,  placed  herself 
iar  them,  but  his  manner  was  so  respectful  that  she 
mid  find  no  excuse  to  internipt  their  conyersation. 
bilip  Sidney  was  eminently  handsome,  and  as  his 
irk  eye  rested  admiringly  upon  her,  who  will 
onder  that  Clara  became  more  than  usually  ani- 
ated !  nor  is  it  strange  that  the  low,  musical  tones 
'  his  voice,  breathing  thoughts  of  poetry  with  the 
iniestness  of  love,  should  awaken  a  new  train  of 
lought  in  the  simple  school-girl.  She  answered  in 
m  words,  but  the  drooping  of  her  fringed  lids  and 
le  bright  c<4or  in  her  cheek  replied  more  eloquently 
lan  words.  The  moments  flew  swiftly,  the  gar- 
mds  were  placed,  and  the  teacher  who  had  watched 
lem  with  an  anxious  eye,  announced  that  it  was 
me  to  retnm  to  the  seminary.  Philip  knew  too 
rell  the  strictness  of  boarding-school  rules  to  hope 
>r  a  longer  interview,  yet  even  for  the  sake  of  look- 
ig  longer  on  her  graceful  figure,  and  perchanoe 
lealing  another  glance  from  her  bright  eyes,  he  in- 
ated  upon  seeing  little  Ella.  Charles  Selby  object- 
1,  as  it  WB8  growing  late,  and  he  had  an  engage- 
lent  for  the  evening  in  the  city.  Reluctantly  Philip 
ide  Clara  farewell,  and  from  the  door  of  the  church 
latched  her  receding  figure  until  she  disappeared 
round  the  turn  of  the  road.  From  that  moment 
lara  was  invested  by  her  schoolmates  with  all  the 
gnity  of  a  heroine  of  romance,  and  half  the  giddy 
iris  in  school  teased  her  mercilessly,  and  then  laid 
leir  heads  upon  their  pillows  only  to  dream  of 
►vers. 

Christmas  eve  came.  The  elder  ladies  of  the 
diool  accompanied  our  Principal  to  the  church  to 
Men  to  the  services  of  the  evening.  We  were 
»rcely  seated  when  we  perceived  nearly  opposite 
•  us,  that  same  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  the  hero  of 
ar  romance.  Poor  Clara !  I  nt  by  her  side,  and 
ncied  I  could  hear  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  as 
loee  dark,  expressive  eyes  were  fixed  again  on  hers, 
)eaking  the  language  of  admiration  too  plainly  to 
B  mistaken.  Then  as  the  services  proceeded,  his 
)UDtenanoe  wore  a  shadow  of  deeper  thought,  and 
is  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  speaker.  Thus  he  re- 
lained  in  earnest  attention  till  the  services  closed. 
/^ben  we  left  (he  church,  a  smile,  and  bow  of  recog- 
itlon  passed  between  him  and  Clara,  but  no  word 
as  rpoken.  Our  sports  that  evening  had  no  power 
>  move  her  to  mirth,  but  she  remained  silent  and 
wtracied.  The  next  Saturday  Mrs.  Selby  came  to 
e  her  daughter,  and  soon  after  her  arrival,  Fan  laid 


a  small  package  on  the  table  mysteriously,  saying  to 
Clara,  "  You  must  answer  it  immediately,"  and  left 
the  room.  Clara  broke  the  seal,  and  as  she  removed 
the  envelope,  a  ring,  containing  a  small  diamond, 
beautifully  set,  fell  to  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up,  and 
looking  on  the  inside,  saw  the  name  of  Philip  Sid- 
ney. As  soon  as  she  had  read  the  note,  she  gave  it 
to  me,  and  placed  the  ring  upon  her  finger.  Theft 
severing  a  small  branch  from  a  myrtle  plant,  which 
we  kept  in  our  room  as  a  relic  of  home,  she  placed 
it,  with  a  sprig  of  box,  in  an  envelope,  and,  after  di« 
reoting  it  to  Philip  Sidney,  gave  it  to  Fan,  who  en- 
closed it  in  a  letter  to  her  brother.  The  note  which 
Clara  gave  me  was  as  follows : 

**  Forgive  my  preatmiplion,  dear  Clara,  in  address- 
ing you,  so  lately  a  stranger.  Think  not  that  I  am  an 
idle  flatterer,  when  I  say  that  your  beauty  and  worth 
have  awakened  a  deep  love  for  yon  in  my  heart,  and 
this  love  must  be  my  excuse.  I  would  have  sought 
another  interview  with  you,  but  I  know  the  mles  of 
your  school  would  have  forbid,  and  the  only  aherm- 
tive  remaining  is  to  make  this  avowal,  or  be  forget* 
ten  by  you.  I  do  not  ask  you  now  to  promise  to  be 
mine,  or  even  to  love  me,  till  I  have  proved  myself 
worthy  of  your  aflfection.  My  past  life  haa  been  one 
of  thoughtlenness  and  inaction,  but  it  shall  be  my 
endeavor  in  future  to  atone  for  those  misspent  years. 
Your  image  will  ever  be  with  me  as  a  bright  spirit 
from  whose  presence  I  cannot  flee,  and  whisper 
hope  when  my  energies  would  fail.  I  only  ask 
your  remembrance  till  I  am  worthy  to  claim  your 
love.  If  you  do  not  see  me  or  hear  from  me  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  yon  may  believe  that  I  have  failed 
to  secure  the  desired  position  in  the  world,  or  am  no 
longer  living.  Will  you  grant  me  this  favor— to 
wear  the  ring  enclosed,  and  sometimes  think  of  me? 
If  so,  lend  me  some  token  by  Mrs.  S.,  to  tell  me  that 
I  may  hope.'* 

The  evergreens,  with  their  language  of  love  and 
constancy  were  the  token,  and  the  ring  sparkled 
upon  Clara's  finger,  so  that  I  knew  well  that  Philip 
Sidney  would  not  soon  be  forgotten.      , 

CHAPTER  U. 

A  QJ^AUCS  AT  HOMX. 

Ths  little  village  of  Willowdale  is  situated  in  one 
of  those  romantic  dells  which  are  found  here  and 
theie  among  the  hills  of  Massachusetts.  A  small 
stream,  tributary  to  the  Connecticut,  flows  through 
the  village,  so  small  that  it  is  barely  siAcient  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  mill-seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  community  of  farmers,  but  afibrdmg  no  encour- 
agement to  manufacturers.  It  is  to  this  reason,  per- 
haps, that  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  a  place, 
which  was  smongst  the  earliest  settlements  of  Ma»> 
sachuMtts,  should  remain  to  this  day  so  thinly  inha- 
bited. The  rage  for  manufactures,  so  prevalent  in 
New  England,  has  led  speculators  to  place  factories 
on  every  stream  of  sufiicient  power  to  keep  them  in 
operation,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  locomotion 
has  caused  railroads  to  pass  through  sections  of  the 
country  hitherto  unfrequented  by  others  than  tillers 
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of  the  soil.  Cities  hare  iprung  up  where  before 
were  only  small  villages,  and  brisk  little  villages  are 
found,  where  a  few  years  ago  were  only  solitary 
farm-houses.  But  in  spite  of  all  such  changes,  Wil- 
lowdaie  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  these  merciless 
innovators.  The  glassy  river  still  glides  on  in  its 
natural  bed,  and  even  the  willows  on  its  banks,  from 
which  the  village  takes  its  name,  are  suffered  to 
ftand,  unscathed  by  the  woodman's  axe.  The  **  iron 
horse "  has  never  disturbed  the  inhabitants  by  his 
shrill  voice,  and  the  rattling  of  cars  has  not  broken 
upon  the  stilhiess  of  a  summer-day.  The  village  is 
not  on  the  direct  route  from  any  of  the  principal 
cities  to  others,  consequently  the  inhabitants  suffer 
little  apprehension  of  having  their  fine  farms  cut  up 
by  rail-road  tracks.  The  village  consists  of  one  prin- 
cipal street,  vrith  houses  built  on  both  sides,  at  suf- 
ficient distancoi  from  the  street  and  each  other,  to 
admit  of  those  neat  yaids,  with  shade-trees,  flowers, 
and  white  fences,  which  are  the  pride  of  New  Eng' 
land,  and  scattered  among  the  surrounding  fields  are 
tasteful  farm-houses. 

There  are  two  houses  of  worship  in  the  place :  the 
Episcopal  church,  which  was  erected  by  the  first 
settlers,  before  the  revolution;  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  house,  more  recently  built.  There  is  but 
little  trade  carried  on  in  the  place,  and  one  store 
is  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Episcopal  church  stands  on  a  slight  eminence, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  street  of  the  village, 
and  a  lane  extending  beyond  it  leads  to  the  parsonage. 
A  little  farther  down  this  lane  is  my  father's  house, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  house  of  Deacon  Lee,  the 
home  of  Clara  Adams.  Clara  was  leA  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age.  Her  father  was  the  son  of  an  early 
friend  of  the  old  rector.  The  lat  er,  having  no  chil- 
dren, adopted  Henry  Adams,  and  educated  him  as  his 
own  son,  in  the  hope  of  preparing  him  for  the  minis- 
try, but  with  that  perversity  so  common  in  human 
nature,  the  youth  determined  to  become  an  artist. 
The  reetor,  not  wishing  to  force  him  unwillingly 
into  the  sacred  office,  consented  that  be  should  pursue 
his  favorite  art.  He  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
one  of  the  first  painters  in  a  neighboring  city,  hoping 
that  his  natural  genius,  aided  by  his  ambition,  might 
enable  him  to  excel.  Henry  Adams  followed  his 
new  pursuit  with  all  the  ardor  of  an  impetuous  na- 
ture, till  the  bright  eyes  of  Clara  Lee  won  his  heart, 
and  his  thoughts  were  directed  in  a  new  channel, 
until  he  had  persuaded  her  to  share  his  lot.  It  proved, 
indeed,  a  darkened  lot  to  the  young  bride.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  reckle&s,  unsatitified  being,  and  though 
he  ever  loved  her  with  all  the  affection  of  which 
such  natures  are  capable,  the  warm  expressions  of 
his  love,  varied  by  fits  of  peevishness  and  ill-humor, 
were  so  unlike  the  calm,  unchanging  devotedness  of 
her  nature  that  she  felt  a  bitter  disappointment. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter  his  health 
failed,  and  he  repaired  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  a 
more  genial  climate,  and  in  the  hope  of  perfecting 
himself  in  his  art.  He  lived  but  a  few  months  aAer 
his  arrival  there,  and  the  sad  intelligence  came  like 
a  death-blow  to  his  bereaved  wife.    She  lingered  a 


year  at  the  parsonage,  a  saddened  moaner,  aadtia 
her  wearied  spirit  found  its  resL  The  oU  n&j 
would  gladly  have  nurtured  the  little  orphsn  a»  b  gh 
child,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  oTBe^a 
Lee,  her  mother's  brother,  and  relodaatly  eosKc^s 
to  havp  her  removed  to  hia  home.  Tet  modi  a  k 
time  was  spent  at  the  parsonage,  and  growio^i^^ 
it  were  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  it  is  dm  saup 
that  gentleness  vras  the  ruling'  trait  of  her  dtantt', 
Deacon  Lee  was  one  of  that  mudrtcaadalari  cjs, 
the  COngregationalist  deaoooa  of  New  Eaglaad.  ^ 
have  so  often  been  described  with  a  pea  dipped  ^ 
gall,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  bittenteu  of  tM 
sketches.  Scribblers  delight  in  portrayiDgilieaB 
rum-selling  hypocrites,  sly  t<^iers,  lore»  of  na, 
and  fomenters  of  dissension,  and  so  £u-  hu  this  tees 
carried,  that  no  tale  of  Yankee  conoiDg  or  peo] 
fraud  is  complete  unless  the  hero  is  a  desroa.  h  i 
true  there  are  far  too  many  such  instasco  ia  ittl 
life,  where  eminence  in  the  church  is  tbeir  ool?  ^ 
standing,  and  the  name  of  religion  is  but  t  doik  for 
selfish  vices,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  UDOBf  ika 
class  of  men  are  the  good,  the  true,  and  kind,  of  ik 
earth,  whose  lives  are  ruled  by  the  same  pore  pcfr 
ciples  which  they  profess.  Such  was  Deaom  Lee, 
and  it  were  well  if  there  were  more  like  luffl,tor»> 
move  the  stain  which  others  of  an  opposite  chancier 
have  brought  upon  the  office.  He  was  ooe  oi  iluse 
whom  sorrow  purifies,  and  had  bowed  ii  hoaiiii 
resignation  ao  heavy  afilictions.  Of  a  large  fuLir 
only  one  son  had  lived  to  attain  the  yem  of  n^ 
hood.  The  mother  of  Clara  had  beeo  very  dear  to 
him,  and  he  felt  that  her  orphan  child  ironld  mppT* 
in  a  measure,  the  place  of  his  own  lost  ones.  Ha 
wife  was  his  opposite,  and  theirs  was  ooe  of  tkoN 
unaccountable  unions  where  there  is  appareoilf  k 
bond  of  sympathy.  Stem  and  exact  io  the  perfonB- 
ance  of  every  duty,  she  wished  to  enforce  liie  »m 
rigid  observance  upon  othen.  The  loss  of  her  cy* 
dren  had  roused  in  her  a  seal  for  religioo,  vhicLk 
one  of  a  wanner  temperament,  would  bive  ben 
fanaticism.  While  her  husband  wk  a  wonhiper 
from  a  love  of  God  and  his  holy  laws,  ibe  to 
prompted  by  fears  of  the  wrath  to  come.  He  hovti 
in  thankfulness,  even  while  he  wept  tbeir  loss,  to  ik 
Power  that  had  borne  his  little  ones  to  i  brvitfer 
world,  while  her  life  gained  new  austerity  from  ti» 
thought  that  they  had  been  taken  from  beriflaJDiiK 
ment  on  her  worldliness  and  idolatry.  She  lord  t' 
dwell  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathere  a 
New  England,  and  emulate  their  rigid  liTe^,  fit- 
ting that  it  was  the  dark  persecution  of  the  tiiaes  is 
which  they  lived  that  left  this  impress  upon  tba' 
characters.  Her  husband  loved  to  commeai  tbt 
good  deeds  of  their  neighbors,  while  she  wMeqa^T 
fond  of  censuring  transgressors.  Perhaps  ibe  f^ 
of  their  efforts  was  better  than  it  would  have  be« 
had  both  possessed  the  disposition  of  either  one  a 
them.  Her  firmness  and  energy  atoned  for  the  Btf^ 
gence  resulting  from  his  easy  temper,  and  hii^QU! 
smile  and  kind  words  softened  the  a.«peri!y  viti 
which  she  would  have  ruled  her  household.  I^f 
son  was  engaged  in  mercantile  busiuM  ioao^ 
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x>ring  city,  and  their  home  would  have  been  deo- 
ale  but  for  the  presence  of  little  Clara.  She  was  the 
lunshine  of  the  qld  man's  heart,  and  he  forgot  toil 
md  weariness  when  he  sat  down  by  his  own  fire- 
iide,  with  the  merry  prattler  upon  his  knee,  and  her 
ittle  arms  were  twined  about  his  neck.  She  was  the 
mage  of  his  lost  sister,  and  it  seemed  to  him  but  a 
ittle  while  since  her  mother  had  sat  thus  upon  his 
mee,  and  lavished  her  caresses  upon  him.  In  spite 
)( the  predictions  of  the  worthy  dame  that  she  would 
M  spoiled,  he  indulged  her  every  wish,  checking 
>nly  the  inclination  to  do  wrong.  Nor  was  the  good 
ady  herself  without  affection  for  the  little  orphan,  but 
he  wished  to  engraft  a  portion  of  her  own  sternness 
Qto  her  nature,  and  in  her  horror  of  prelacy  she  did 
lot  like  to  have  such  a  connecting  link  between  her 
amily  and  that  of  the  rector.  She  had  never  loved 
Clara's  father,  yet  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart 
o  be  unkind  to  the  little  orphan,  so  she  contented 
lerself  with  laying  his  faults  and  follies  at  the  door 
>f  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  Clara  had  been 
ny  playfbllow  from  infancy,  and  at  the  village 
«hool  we  had  pursued  our  studies  together.  When 
ny  parents  decided  to  place  me  at  a  boarding-school 
>n  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  I  plead  earnestly  with 
he  deacon  that  Clara  might  go  with  me.  Her  aunt 
objected  strenuously  to  her  acquiring  the  superficial 
iccompliahmeats  of  the  world,  but  the  old  man  for 
Dnce  in  his  life  Was  firm,  and  declared  that  Clara 
ihould  have  as  good  an  education  as  any  one  in  the 
ricinity.  Accordingly  we  were  placed  at  Montepa- 
niso  Seminary,  where  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  last 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  m. 

THS  BBTURM  HOME. 

Our  school-days  passed,  as  school-days  ever  will, 
(ometimes  happily,  and  again  lingering  as  if  they 
trould  never  be  gone.  Clara  was  still  the  same 
iweet,  simple-minded  innocent  girl,  but  her  mirth 
tras  subdued  by  tboughtfulness,  though  the  calm 
ranquill  iiy  of  her  life  was  unruffled  by  the  new  feeling 
hat  had  found  a  place  in  her  heart.  She  piuvued 
ler  studies  with  constant  assiduity,  and  at  the  dose 
}f  our  third  year  at  school,  was  the  first  scholar  in 
he  institution.  She  was  advanced  beyond  others  of 
lier  age  when  she  entered,  and  had  improved  every 
opportunity  to  the  best  of  her  abilities  after  becoming 
%  member  of  the  school.  Three  years  was  the  period 
usigned  for  our  school-days,  and  we  were  to  return 
to  Willowdale  at  the  close  of  that  time.  Though  we 
loved  our  school-mates  dearly,  we  were  happy  to 
think  of  meeting  once  more  with  the  friends  from 
whom  we  had  so  long  been  separated.  Anna  Lincoln 
bad  left  the  year  before,  and  Lizzie  had  taken  her 
place  as  Presidentess  of  **the  Sisterhood."  Fan 
Selby  had  left  ofi*  her  wild  pranks  and  become  quite 
ledate.  Mary  Lee  was  less  boisterous  in  her  mirth 
than  formerly,  and  the  younger  members  of  the 
school  seemed  ready  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
were  about  to  leave.  It  was  sad  for  us  when  we 
bade  farewell  to  the  companions  of  years,  though 


we  were  pleased  with  the  thought  of  seeing  more  of 
the  world  than  a  8chool-girl*s  life  would  allow.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  our  joy  when  we  were 
once  more  at  our  homes,  nor  the  warm  recej)- 
tion  of  those  around  our  own  firesides.  Never  was 
there  a  happier  man  than  old  Deacon  Lee,  as  he  led 
Clara  to  the  window,  that  he  might  better  see  the 
rich  bloom  on  her  cheek,  and  the  light  of  her  eye. 
"  Thank  God !"  was  his  fervent  ejaculation,  "  that 
you  have  ccne  to  us  in  health.  I  was  afraid  that 
so  much  poring  over  books  would  make  you  look 
pale  and  delicate,  as  your  poor  mother  did  before  she 
died.  How  much  you  are  like  what  she  was  at  your 
age."  Then  with  a  feeling  of  childish  delight  he 
opened  the  door  of  their  rustic  parlor,  and  showed 
her  a  small  collection  of  new  books,  a  present  from  the 
rector,  and  a  neat  piano,  which  he  had  purchased 
himself  in  Boston  to  surprise  her  on  her  return. 

*'  You  are  still  the  same  dear,  kind  uncle,"  said 
Clara,  as  she  run  her  fingers  over  the  keys,  and  found 
its  tone  excellent;  <*you  are  always  thinking  of 
something  to  make  me  happy.  How  shall  I  ever 
repay  your  kindness?" 

^*  By  enjoying  it,"  was  his  reply.  "  The  old  man 
has  a  right  to  indulge  his  darling,  and  nothing  else  in 
this  world  can  make  him  so  happy  as  to  see  your 
rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  and  hear  your  merry 
voice ;  but  let  us  hear  you  sing  and  play." 

Tears  of  delight  glistened  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as 
she  warbled  several  simple  airs  to  a  graceful  accom- 
paniment. Mrs.  Lee  sighed  deeply,  and  would  have 
given  them  a  long  lecture  upon  the  vanities  and 
frivolities  of  the  world,  had  not  Clara  changed  the 
strain,  and  sung  some  of  her  favorite  hymns. 

"Are  you  not  tired?"  asked  her  uncle,  with  his 
usual  considerate  kindness.  "  Come,  let  us  go  to 
the  garden,  and  see  the  dahlias  I  planted,  because  I 
knew  the  other  flowers  would  be  killed  by  the  frost 
before  you  came  home." 

"  With  pleasure,"  answered  Clara ;  "  but  first  let 
me  sing  a  song  that  I  have  learned  on  purpose^to 
please  you." 

Then  she  sung  the  beautiful  words,  '''He  doeth 
all  things  well."  The  old  man's  eyes  beamed  with 
a  holy  light  as  he  listened  to  the  exquisite  music 
which  expressed  the  sentiments  that  had  pervaded 
his  life.  As  she  ro»e  from  the  piano,  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  her  head  caressingly,  saying,  *'  Blessed 
be  His  name,  who  guards  my  treasures  in  Heaven, 
and  has  still  led  me  this  rich  possession  on  earth." 
The  old  lady,  melted  by  the  sight  of  his  emotion,  and 
tBe  sentiment  expressed,  clasped  her  to  her  heart, 
and  called  her  her  own  dear  child. 

Months  glided  on  with  swift  wings,  and  even  Mrs. 
Lee  was  forced  to  give  up  her  arguments  against 
a  fashionable  education.  She  had  predicted  that 
Clara  would  be  a  fine  lady,  and  feel  above  performing 
the  common  duties  of  life ;  but  every  morning  with 
the  early  dawn  she  shared  the  tasks  of  her  aunt,  and 
seemed  as  much  at  home  in  the  dairy  or  kitchen  as 
when  seated  at  her  piano.  Her  step  was  as  light  and 
graceful  while  tripping  over  the  fields  as  it  had  been 
in  the  dance,  and  her  fingen  as  skillful  in  making 
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hot  own  and  her  aunt's  dreaws,  as  they  had  been  at 
her  embroidery.  The  good  dame  had  learned  to  love 
the  piano,  and  more  than  onoe  admilted  that  she 
would  feel  quite  lonely  without  it.  So  she  was  fain 
to  retreat  from  her  position,  by  saying  that  her  old 
opinions  held  good  es  general  rules,  though  Clara 
was  an  ezoeption,  for  no  one  else  was  ever  like  her. 
At.  lenglh  her  old  feelings  revived  when  a  young 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood  aspired  to  the  hand  of 
Clara,  and  was  kindly,  though  firmly,  refused.  She 
was  sure  that  it  oame  of  pride,  and  that  the  novels 
she  had  read  had  filled  her  head  with  ideas  of  high 
life.  Butiier  good  undo  oame  to  the  rescue,  and 
declared  that  her  inclinations  should  not  be  crossed, 
and  he  had  no  wish  that  she  should  marry  till  she 
oould  be  hsppier  with  another  than  she  was  with 
them.  Clara  longed  to  tell  him  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Philip  Sidney,  but  she  feared  it  would  make 
him  anxious,  and  resolved  to  say  nothing  till  time 
had  proved  the  truth  of  her  lover.  From  this  time 
forth  the  subject  of  her  marriage  was  not  mentioned, 
and  Clara  was  left  free  to  pursue  her  own  inclinations. 
Her  presence  was  a  continual  source  of  happinsiB 
to  her  uncle,  and  her  life  flowed  on  like  a  gentle 
stream,  diffusing  blessings  on  all  around  her,  while 
a  sense  of  happiness  conferred  threw  a  lustre  around 
every  hour. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Five  years  had  passed  sinoe  the  commencement 
of  our  tale,  and  Clara  and  I  still  remained  at  our 
homes  in  Willowdale.  Life  had  passed  gently  with 
us,  and  the  friendship  formed  in  our  school-days  re- 
mained unbroken.  It  was  sweet  to  recall  these  days ; 
and  we  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  renewal 
of  old  memories.  Clara  had  heard  nothing  from 
Philip  Sidney,  save  once,  abont  a  year  before,  when 
a  letter  from  Fan  Selby  infonned  her  that  he  had 
called  on  them.  He  had  inquired  very  particularly 
after  Clara,  and  said  that  he  intended  to  visit  Willow- 
dale  the  following  year,  but  where  the  intervening 
time  was  to  be  passed  she  did  not  know.  It  seemed 
very  strange  to  me  that  Clara  should  not  doubt  his 
truth  from  his  long  silence,  but  her  faith  remained 
unshaken. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  the  young 
people  of  Willowdale  were  assembled  to  finish  the 
decorations  of  the  church.  The  garlands  were  hung 
in  deep  festoons  along  the  walls,  and  twined  around 
the  pillars.  The  pulpit  and  altar  were  adorned  wifh 
wreaths  tastefully  woven  of  branches  of  box  mingled 
with  the  dark-green  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  of  the 
holly,  the  latter  gathered  from  trees  which  the  old 
rector  had  planted  in  his  youth,  and  carefully  pre* 
served  for  this  purpose.  On  the  walls  over  the 
entrance  was  the  inscription,  ^*  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peaoe  and  good-will  to  men,"  in 
letters  covered  with  box,  after  the  model  of  those 
we  had  seen  in  our  school-days.  We  surveyed  our 
work  with  pleasure,  mingled  with  anxiety  to  dis- 
cover  any  improvement  that  might  be  made,  lor  we 


knew  that  a  stranger  was  that  night  to  address  m. 
The  growing  infirmities  of  the  old  rector  lad  fort 
long  time  rendered  the  duties  of  a  pastor  very 
fatiguing  to  him,  and  he  had  annowneed  to  at  m 
Sabbath  before,  that  a  young  relative  who  had  Uadf 
taken  orders,  would  be  with  him  on  Chtisunas  E^e, 
and  assist  him  until  his  health  should  be  impfOTeiL 
The  news  was  unwelcome  to  the  older  naambefs  cf 
the  congregation,  who  had  been  so  long  aoca^toaad 
to  hear  instruction  from  their  aged  pastor  th&i  the 
thought  of  seeing  another  stand  in  his  pUoe  vis 
fraught  with  pain  to  them.  He  had  beea  truly  tlau 
friend,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrow  and  imi 
hearts  were  linked  to  him  as  childreos'  to  a  paresL 
At  the  baptismal  font,  the  marriage  altar,  aad  i» 
last  sad  riles  of  the  departed,  he  had  presided,  a£4  a 
seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  a  stranger  must  strike 
harshly  upon  their  ears.  But  to  the  young  there  ins 
pleasure  in  the  thou^  of  change ;  and  though  they 
dearly  loved  the  old  man,  the  chaim  of  novelty  im 
thrown  around  their  dreams  of  his  auceeseor.  Ne 
one  knew  his  name,  though  rumor  whtfpered  thsi 
he  had  just  returned  from  England,  where  be  ^i 
spent  the  last  year.  No  wonder,  tfaea,  that  we  looked 
with  critic  eyes  upon  our  work,  eager  to  know  bow 
it  must  appear  to  one  who  had  traveled  abroad,  and 
lingered  among  the  rich  cathedrals  of  our  faihet^ 
land.  Clara  alooe  seemed  indifferent,  and  was  oA» 
rallied  on  her  want  of  interest  in  the  young  slraager. 
I  alone  read  her  secret,  as  she  glanced  at  the  gem 
which  sparkled  upon  her  finger,  for  I  knew  that  bo 
thoughts  were  with  the  past— and  Philip  Sidney. 

Christmas  Eve  arrived,  as  bright  and  beautifiil  is 
the  winter  nights  of  the  North.  A  light  siow  cov- 
ered the  ground,  and  the  Frost  King  had  encnuted  Is. 
with  thousands  of  glittering  diamonds.  The  broad 
expanse  of  the  valley  was  radiant  in  the  moonbeaoi*, 
and  the  branches  of  the  willows  were  glittering  wdk 
frosty  geois.  The  church  was  briiliaatly  lighted, 
and  the  blase  from  its  long  windows  left  a  br^fat 
reflection  upon  the  pure  surface  of  the  snow.  The 
merry  ringing  of  sleigh-bells  were  heard  in  every 
direction,  and  numerous  sleighs  deposited  their  fiur 
burden  at  the  door.  There  was  a  general  gatbeiag 
of  the  young  people  from  ours  and  the  neighboraif 
villages,  to  witness  the  services  of  the  ereaiog^  and 
brighter  eyes  than  a  city  assembly  could  boast,  flashed 
in  the  lamp-light.  The  garlands  were  more  beausifai 
in  this  subdued  light  than  they  had  been  in  the  gists 
of  day,  and  their  richness  was  like  a  magic  spell  d 
beauty  to  enthrall  the  senses  of  the  beholder.  Ctaa 
and  I  were  seated  in  one  of  the  pews  directly  is 
front  of  the  altar,  occasionally  looking  back  to  see  the 
new  arrivals,  and  return  the  greetings  of  friends  fron 
other  villages.  Suddenly  the  oigan  swdled  in  a  ridi 
peal  of  music,  and  the  old  pastor  entered,  followed 
by  the  youthful  stranger.  There  was  no  time  lo 
scrutinize  the  features  of  the  hitter  ere  he  knelt  asd 
concealed  his  face,  yet  there  was  something  ia  th» 
jetty  curls  that  rested  upon  his  snowy  surplice,  as  his 
head  kid  within  his  folded  hands  that  looked  familisr, 
and  Clara  involuntarily  grasped  my  hand.  Ai  he 
aroae  and  opened  the  prayer-book  to  ism  to  ihe 
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lOTices  of  the  eveningi  he  took  a  momentary  surrey 
if  tlie  congregation.  That  glance  was  enough  to 
ell  as  ihat  the  stranger  waa  Philip  Sidney.  As  his 
ye  met  Clara'^  a  crimson  flush  spread  over  his 
ale  face,  his  dark  eye  glowed,  and  his  hand  trem- 
led  dighlly  as  be  turned  over  the  leaves.  It  was 
Dt  a  moment  ere  he  was  cahn  and  self-possessed 
^in,  and  when  he  commenced  reading  the  services 
s  voice  was  clear  and  rich.  The  deepest  silence 
irraded  the  assembly,  save  when  the  responses 
se  from  every  part  of  the  house.  Then  the  organ 
als,  and  the  sweet  voices  of  the  choir  joined  in  the 
itbems,  and  again  all  was  still.  The  charm  of 
iqaence  is  universally  acknowledged^  and  the 
itesman,  ibe  warrior,  and  votary  of  science  have 
wielded  it  as  a  weapon  of  might,  but  we  can 
rer  feel  its  irresistible  power  so  fully  as  when 
ening  to  its  richness  from  the  pulpit.  The  perfect 
idom  of  holy  writ,  the  majesty  of  thought,  and 
Hy  of  aentiment  it  inspires,  will  elevate  the 
id  of  the  hearer  above  surrounding  objects,  and 
ra  to  thhs  power  ia  added  beauty  of  language  and 
loaicsl  voire,  the  spell  is  deeper.  Such  was  the 
mi  that  held  all  in  silent  attention  while  Philip 
ley  rpoke.  The  scene  was  one  which  would 
I  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  event  it  was  designed  to 
memomte,  and  the  sweet  music  of  his  words 
ht  remind'  one  of  the  angel's  song  proclaiming 
lory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and 
(-will  to  men."  Richer  seemed  its  melody,  and 
!  beautiful  hia  language,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the 
and  mercy  of  the  Redeemer's  mission,  and  the 
» of  everlasting  life  it  brooght  to  the  perishung. 
ed  them  back  to  the  hour  when  moral  darkness 
'ooded  the  world,  end  mankind  were  doomed  to 
h  under  the  frown  of  an  ofliended  God.  There 
bat  one  ray  to  cheer  the  gloom,  the  prophetic 
i$e  of  the  Messiah  who  »houId  come  to  re- 
tbe  world.  To  this  they  looked,  and  vainly 
led  (hal  he  should  appear  in  regal  splendor,  to 
r  his  followera  and  form  a  temporal  kingdom, 
om  this,  the  angel's  song  was  breathed  to  simple 
erds,  and  the  alar  in  the  East  pointed  out  a 
as  the  lowly  birth* place  of  the  Son  of  God. 
me,  oof  to  rule  in  splendor  in  the  palaces  of 
but  to  bring  the  gospel  of  peace  to  the  lowliest 
tions,  and  fix  hia  throne  in  the  hearts  of  the 
and  humble-minded.  He  claimed  no  tribute 
world's  wealth  as  an  oflering,  but  the  love  and 
ice  oflhoee  whom  be  came  to  save.  Earnestly 
saker  besought  his  hearers  to  yield  to  their 
ir  the  adoration  which  was  his  due,  and  re- 
Hia  all- excelling  love  with  the  purest  and 
t  aflectiona  of  their  hearto.  Every  eye  was 
ipon  the  speaker,  every  ear  intently  listened 
h  hia  isrorda,  and  tcara  suffused  the  eyes  so 
learning  with  gajrety.  At  the  close  of  his 
It  appeal,  theib  were  few  in  that  congregation 
sd.  The  closing  prayers  were  read,  the 
rtion  pronounced,  and  the  audience  gradually 
bouse.  Clara  and  I  were  the  last  to  leave 
ts,  and  as  we  followed  the  crowd  that  had 
J  in  the  aiaies  before  us  she  did  not  speak,  but 


the  hand  that  rested  in  mine  trembled  like  a  frightened 
bird.  Suddenly  a  voice  behind  us  whispered  the 
name  of  Clara.  She  turned  and  met  the  gaae  of 
Philip  Sidney.  The  trusting  faith  of  years  had  ita 
reward,  and  those  so  long  severed  met  again.  Not 
wishing  to  intrude  upon  the  joy  of  that  moment,  I 
left  them,  and  followed  on  with  the  old  rector.  We 
walked  on  in  the  little  foot-path  that  led  to  our  homes ; 
and  while  Clara's  hand  rested  upon  his  arm,  the  young 
clergyman  told  the  tale  of  his  life  since  their  parting. 

"  But  how  did  it  come,"  asked  Clara,  "  that  you 
chose  the  sacred  profession  of  the  ministry  ?'* 

"  I  cannot  fully  trace  the  source  of  the  emotions 
that  led  me  to  become  a  worshiper  at  the  throne  of 
the  Holiest,  unless  it  is  true  that  the  love  of  the  pure 
and  good  of  earth  is  the  first  pluming  of  the  soul's 
pinions  for  heaven.  I  went  to  church  that  Christmas 
eve,  urged  only  by  the  wish  to  look  upon  your  face 
once  more,  yet,  when  there,  the  words  of  the  speaker 
won  my  attention.  I  had  listened  to  others  equally 
eloquem  many  times  before ;  but  that  night  my  heart 
seemed  more  susceptible  to  religious  impressions.  I 
felt  a  deep  sense  of  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  my 
past  life,  and  firmly  resolved  for  the  future  to  live 
more  worthily  of  the  immortal  treasure  that  was 
committed  to  my  charge.  Prayerfully  and  earnestly 
I  studied  the  Word  of  Life,  and  resolved  to  devote 
myself  to  the  ministry.  I  wrote  to  my  worthy  re- 
lative, the  rector  of  Willowdale,  for  his  advice,  and 
found,  to  my  great  joy,  that  he  waa  your  devoted 
friend.  He  condemned  my  rashness  in  the  avowal  I 
had  made  to  you,  and  insisted  that  there  should  be  no 
communication  between  n%  until  I  had  finished  my 
studies.  I  consented,  on  condition  that  he  should 
write  frequently  and  inform  me  of  your  welfare. 
One  year  ago  I  had  completed  my  studies,  and  would 
have  hastended  to  you,  but  my  stern  Mentor  insisted 
that  I  should  travel  abroad,  as  he  said,  to  give  me  a 
better  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  test  the  truth 
of  my  early  afiection.  I  have  passed  the  ordeal,  and 
now,  aAer  an  absence  of  five  years,  returned  to  yon 
unchanged  in  heart." 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  was  \»i  to  me,  aa  I 
reached  my  home;  but  that  it  was  satisfactory  to 
those  engaged  in  it  I  know  from  the  fact,  that  the  next 
day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  Clara  upon 
her  engagement,  with  the  full  consent  of  her  relatives. 
The  remainder  of  the  tale  is  quickly  told.  The  old 
rector  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  to  Philip  Sidney, 
with  the  full  approbation  of  his  parishioners ;  and  it  , 
waa  arranged  that  the  old  rector  and  his  wife  should 
remain  at  the  parsonage  with  the  young  clergyman 
and  his  bride.  Deacon  Lee  became  warmly  attached 
to  Philip,  and  felt  a  father's  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  Clara,  though  he  sometimes  chid  her  playfully  for 
keeping  their  early  acquaintance  a  secret  from  him. 
As  for  Mrs.  Lee,  she  was  so  proud  of  the  honor  of 
being  aunt  to  a  minister,  that  she  aknost  forgot  her 
dislike  to  prelacy.  It  is  true  she  was  once  heard  to 
say  to  one  of  her  gossiping  acquaintances,  that  she 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  Clara  bad  married 
a  good  Congregationalist  minister,  even  if  he  had  not 
preached  quite  so  flowery  sennons  aa  Philip  Sidney. 
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eBAHAH'8     HA6AZIHE. 


One  hrigfat  day  in  the  month  of  Mky  following 
vros  their  wedding-day.  The  bride  looked  beamiful 
in  her  pare  white  dress  of  muslin,  with  a  wreath  of 
Bfay-bloisoms  in  her  hair.  Blessings  were  invoked 
on  the  youthful  pair  by  aU|  both  high  and  low,  and 


sincere  good  wishes  enpicssed  far  their  fatore  hsp?-- 
ness.  Here  I  will  leave  them,  with  the  wish  ihsitte 
aflbction  of  early  yean  Biay  remain  throQgfa  litt  » 
dimmed,  and  that  the  Christmaa  Garlaad,  so  ikhc 
with  the  history  of  their  lores,  maybe  ibmr  emfalcB 


HEADS    OF    THE    POETS. 


BT  W.  eiLMOKB  SIMMS. 


I^CHAUCER. 

Chaaeer>B  healthy  Mnse, 

Did  wisely  one  sweet  inatruinent  to  ehoos»— 

The  native  reed ;  which,  tutored  with  rare  iktll, 

Bronghl  other  Mosea*  down  to  aid  iu  trill ! 

A  cheerf  al  long  that  ■ometimes  quaintly  masked 

The  fancy,  as  the  siTeetions  sweetly  tasked ; 

And  won  from  England's  proud  and/ortt^fRf  eoort, 

For  nstive  England's  feivrw,  a  sweet  report— 

And  sympathy— till  in  due  time  it  grew 

A  permanent  roiee  that  proved  itself  the  true, 

And  rescued  the  brave  language  of  the  land, 

From  that|  which  helped  to  strength  the  invader's  hand. 

Thus,  with  great  patriot  service,  making  elear 

The  way  to  other  virtues  quite  as  dear 

In  English  liberty— which  coald  grow  alone, 

When  English  speech  grew  plaassnt  to  be  known ; 

To  spell  the  ears  of  princes,  and  to  make 

The  peassnt  worthy  for  his  poet's  sake. 

n.~SHAKSP£ARE. 

'T  were  hard  to  say, 

Upon  what  instrument  did  Shakspeare  play- 
Still  harder  what  he  did  not !  He  had  all 
The  orchestra  at  service,  and  could  call 
To  use,  still  other  implements,  unknown, 
Or  only  valued  in  his  hands  alone ! 
The  Lyre,  whose  burning  inspiration  came 
Still  darting  upward,  sodden  ss  the  flame ; 
The  roumiuring  wind-harp,  whose  melodious  sighs 
Seem  still  from  hopefullesl  heart  of  love  to  rise, 
And  gladden  even  while  grieving  j  the  wild  straui 
That  night-winds  wake  from  reeds  that  breathe  in  pain, 
Though  breathing  still  in  music ;  and  that  voice, 
Which  most  he  did  siTect— whose  hsppy  choice 
Made  sweet  flute-accents  for  humanity 
Out  of  that  living  heart  which  cannot  die. 
The  Catholic,  bom  of  love,  that  still  controls 
While  man  is  man,  the  tide  in  human  souls. 

III^THE  SAME. 

^His  nniversal  song 

Who  snng  by  Avon,  and  with  purpose  strong 
Compelled  a  voice  from  native  oraoles, 
That  still  survive  their  altars  by  their  spells— 
Guarding  with  might  each  avenue  to  fame, 
Where,  trophied  over  all,  glows  Shakspeare's  name ! 
The  mighty  master-hand  in  his  we  trace. 
If  erring  often,  never  commonplace ; 
Forever  frank  and  cheerful,  even  when  wo 
Commands  the  tear  to  speak,  the  sigh  to  flow ; 
Sweet  without  weakness,  withoat  storming,  strong, 
Jest  not  o*erBirafaied,  nor  argument  too  long ; 
Still  true  to  reason,  thoagh  hitent  on  sport, 
Bis  wit  ne'er  drives  his  wisdom  out  of  ooart  ,* 

•  The  Italian.       f  Norman.        J  The  French. 


A  brooklet  now,  a  noUe  stream  anon. 
Careering  in  the  mesdows  snd  the  son ; 
A  mighty  ocean  next,  deep,  far  and  wide, 
Earth,  life  and  Heaven,  all  imaged  in  its  tide 
Oh !  vrhen  the  master  bends  him  to  his  art. 
How  the  mind  follows,  bow  vibrates  the 
The  mighty  grief  o'ereomes  us  as  ws  hear. 
And  the  soul  hofries,  hungering,  to  the  ear  ; 
The  willing  natare,  yielding  as  he  aaga. 
Unfolds  her  secret  and  bestows  her  wing< 
Olsd  of  that  best  interpreter,  whose  skill 
Brings  hosu  to  worship  at  her  sacred  hill ! 

iy..~SP£NSEB. 
It  was  for  Spenser,  by  his  quaint  device 
To  spiritualise  the  passionate^  and  sobdne 
The  wild,  coarse  temper  of  the  British  Mnae, 
By  meet  diversion  from  the  absolnte  : 
To  llA  the  fancy,  and,  where  still  the  son^ 
Proclaimed  a  wild  humanity,  to  sway 
Soothingly  soft,  and  by  fantastic  wiles 
Persuade  the  passions  to  a  milder  clime  I 
His  was  the  song  of  ehivalry,  and  wroi^t 
For  like  results  upon  society ; 
Artful  in  high  degree,  with  plan  obsc«ira» 
That  mystified  to  lore,  and,  by  ita  spells. 
Making  the  heart  forgetful  of  itself 
To  follow  out  and  trace  iU  labyrinths, 
In  that  forgetf  ulness  made  visible  I 
Such  were  the  uses  of  his  Muse ;  to  aay 
How  proper  snd  how  exquisite  his  lay, 
How  quaintly  rich  his  mssking— with  what  art 
He  fashioned  feiry  reahns  and  pamts  their  qveea, 
How  purely— with  how  delicate  a  skill— 
It  needsnot,  sinoe  his  sos«  is  with  ns  sUII ! 


V<-MILTON. 
The  msster  of  a  single  instramsnt, 
Bnt  thst  tiie  Ostiiedral  Organ;  Milton  ai^s 
With  drooping  spheres  about  him,  and  hia  crye 
Fixed  stesdily  upward,  through  iumoftal  dood. 
Seeing  the  glories  of  Eternity ! 
The  sense  of  the  invisible  and  true 
Still  present  to  his  soul,  and  in  his  song; 
The  consciousness  of  duration  through  all  time. 
Of  work  in  each  condition,  and  of  hopes 
Ineffable,  that  well  sostsin  through  life, 
Encouraging  through  danger  and  in  death. 
Cheering,  as  with  a  promise  rich  hi  wiaga ! 
A  godlike  voice  that,  Uirough  cathedral  lowen 
StiU  rolls,  prolonged  in  echoeS)  whose  deep  toaei 
Seem  bom  of  thunder,  that  subdued  to  moac 
Sootiie  when  they  startle  most !  A  Prophet  Bbrd, 
With  uti'rance  equal  to  his  mission  of  power, 
And  harmonies  thst,  not  unworthy  heaven, 
Blight  well  liA  earth  to  equal  worthiness. 


HOPE      ON — HOPE      EVER. 
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VI^BURNS  AND  SCOTT. 

■Not  forgotten  or  denied, 
ieott'e  trumpet-lay,  and  Banu*s  inolin-eong ; 
"he  one  a  call  to  arms,  of  aetkm  fond ; 
*he  other,  etill  difoooning  to  the  heart— 
?he  lo^7  human  heart— of  lores  and  joya— 
ach  aa  beseem  the  cotter's  calm  fire-side— 
naeerful  and  baoyant  still  amid  a  sadness 
•ach  sadness  as  still  couples  love  with  care ! 

Vn^BYRON. 
— >For  Byron's  home  and  fame, 
t  needed  manhood  only !   Had  he  known 
iow  Borrow  should  be  borne,  nor  sunk  in  shame, 
r*or  that  his  destiny  decreed  to  moan— 
Zia  Muse  had  been  triumphant  over  Time 
Is  still  she  is  o'er  Passion ;  still  sublime— 
Saving  subdued  her  soul's  infirmity 
Co  aliment ;  and,  with  herself  o'ereome, 
!>'ercome  the  barriers  of  Eternity, 
hjid  lived  through  all  the  agea,  with  a  sway 
Somplete,  and  unembarrassed  by  the  doom 
Fhat  makes  of  Nature's  poroelain,  common  clay ! 

VIII^A  GROUP, 
leify  and  Wardtwcrtkj — T^tmfsom,  Bamtt,  Home  amd 
Browmmg  ; — Bedif  emd  TViylor;— CompfteUoiMl  Jlfeofw. 

^As  one  who  had  been  brought, 

By  Fairy  hands,  and  as  a  chaagelfaig  left 
In  human  eradle,  the  sad  substitute 
For  a  more  smiling  infant— Shelly  sings 
Vagne  minstrelsies  that  speak  a  foreign  birth, 
Among  erratic  tribes ;  yet  not  in  vain 
His  moral,  and  the  fancies  In  his  flight 
Not  without  profit  for  another  race ! 
He  left  his  spirit  with  his  voice— a  voice 
Solely  spiritual,  which  will  long  suAee 
To  wing  the  otherwise  earthy  of  the  tfane. 
And,  with  the  subtler  leaven  of  the  soul, 
Inform  the  impeinoua  passkma ! 


With  him  eaM 
Antagonist,  yet  still  with  sympathy, 
Wordsworth,  the  Bard  of  the  eontemplative, 
A  voice  of  purest  thought  in  sweetest  music ! 
—These,  in  themselves  unlike,  together  linked, 
Appear  in  unison  in  after  days. 
Making  progressive  still,  the  mental  births. 
That  pass  successively  through  rings  of  time. 
Each  to  a  several  conquest ;  most  unlike 
Tliat  of  its  sire,  yet  borrowing  of  iu  strength, 
Where  needful,  and  endowing  it  with  new, 
To  meet  the  new  neoessity  which  still 
Haunts  the  free  progress  of  each  eon<]uering  race. 
—Thus,  Tennyson  and  Barrett,  Browning,  Home, 
Blend  their  opposing  faculties,  and  speak 
For  that  fresh  nature,  which  in  daily  things 
Beholds  the  immortal,  and  from  common  forms 
Extorts  the  Eternal  still !  80  Baily  sings 
In  Festtts  j  so,  upon  a  humbler  rank. 
Testing  the  worth  of  social  policies, 
As  working  through  a  single  human  will. 
The  Muse  of  Tsylor  argues— Artevelde, 
Being  the  man  who  marks  a  popular  gromh, 
And  notes  the  transit  of  a  thought  through  time. 
Growing  as  still  it  speeds 

Exquisite 
The  ballads  of  Campbell,  and  the  lays  of  Moore, 
Appealhig  to  our  tastes,  our  gentler  moods. 
The  play  of  the  alTeotions,  or  tlie  thoughu 
That  come  with  national  pride ;  and  as  we  pause 
In  our  own  march,  delight  the  sentiment ! 
But  nothing  they  make  for  progress.    They  perfect 
The  language,  and  diversify  its  powers— 
Please  and  beguile,  and,  for  the  forms  of  art. 
Prove  what  they  are,  and  may  be.    But  they  lift 
None  of  our  standards ;  help  us  not  in  growth ; 
Compel  no  prosecution  of  our  search, 
And  leave  us,  where  they  found  us— with  the  time  ! 


HOPE    ON— HOPE    EVER. 
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Poor  itricken  one !  whose  toil  can  gain, 

And  barely  gain,  the  coarsest  fare, 
From  bitter  thoughts  and  words  refrain ; 

Yield  not  to  dark  despair  1 
The  blackest  night  that  e*er  was  bom 
Was  followed  by  a  radiant  mom ; 
Heed  not  the  world's  unfeeling  sooro, 
Nor  think  life's  brittle  thread  to  sever ; 
Hope  on— hope  ever ! 
Hope,  though  your  son  is  hid  in  gloom. 

And  o'er  your  care-worn,  wrinkled  brow, 
Grief  spreads  his  shadow — 't  is  the  doom 

That  fslls  on  many  now. 
Grim  Poverty,  with  icy  hand. 
May  bind  to  earth  with  ruthlees  band 
Bright  gifted  ones  throughout  the  land ; 
But  struggle  still  that  band  to  sever— 
Hope  on— hope  ever ! 
Bit  not  end  pine  that  FomTimi  led 

Another  on  to  grasp  her  wreath ; 
Tbe  flsme  blue  sky  is  o'er  thy  head. 

The  same  green  earth  beneath, 
The  same  bright  angel-eyes  look  down. 


Each  night  upon  the  humblest  down, 
That  sees  the  king  with  jeweled  crown ; 
Of  these,  stem  fate  can  rob  thee  never— 
Hope  on— hope  ever ! 

What  though  tbe  proud  should  pass  thee  by. 
And  curl  their  haughty  lips  with  scorn  ^ 

Like  thee,  they  soon  must  droop  and  die, 
For  all  of  woman  born, 

Are  iouraeying  to  a  shadowy  land. 

Where  each  devoid  of  pride  must  stand, 

By  hovering  wings  of  angels'  fanned ; 

There  sorrow  can  assail  thee  never— 

Hope  on— hope  ever ! 

Then  plod  along  with  tearlees  eye. 
Poor  son  of  toil !  and  ne'er  repine. 

The  road  thA>ngh  barren  wastes  may  lie, 
And  thorns,  as  oft  hath  mine ; 

But  there  was  Ostm  who  came  to  earth, 

Star-heralded  at  hour  of  birth, 

Humble,  obscure,  unknown  his  worth, 

Whose  path  was  thornier  far.    Weep  never ' 

Hope  on— hope  ever ! 


MEXICAN  JEALOUSY. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  CAMPAIGN. 


IT  XCOTIZX. 


Oil  the  15th  of  September,  two  dayi  after  the 
•tormiog  of  Chapuliepec,  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  in 
dark  uniformsi  were  seen  to  issue  from  the  great 
gate  of  that  castle,  and,  winding  down  the  Calsada, 
tarn  towards  the  City  of  Mexico.  This  occurred  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  day  was  very  hot, 
and  the  sun,  glancing  vertically  upon  the  flinty  rocks 
that  paved  the  causeway,  rendered  the  heat  more 
oppressive. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  party  halted,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  shade  of  a  huge  cypress  tree,  lo  set 
down  a  litera,  which  four  men  carried  upon  their 
shoulders.  This  they  deposited  under  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  aqueduct  in  order  the  better  to  protect 
its  occupant  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  occupant  of  the  litera  was  a  wounded  man, 
and  the  pale  and  bloodless  cheek,  and  fevered  eye 
showed  that  his  wound  was  not  a  slight  one.  There 
was  nothing  around  to  denote  his  rank,  but  the  camp 
cloak,  of  dark  blue,  and  the  crimson  sash,  which  lay 
upon  the  litera,  showed  that  the  wounded  man  was  an 
officer.  The  sash  had  evidently  been  saturated  with 
blood,  which  was  now  dried  upon  it,  leaving  parts  of 
it  shriveled  like,  and  of  a  darker  shade  of  crimson. 
It  had  staunched  the  life-blood  of  its  wearer  upon  the 
13th.  The  soldiers  stood  around  the  litter,  their 
bronzed  faces  turned  upon  its  occupant,  apparently 
attentive  to  his  requests.  There  was  something  in 
the  gentle  care  with  which  these  rude  men  seemed 
to  wait  upon  the  young  officer,  that  bespoke  the  ex- 
istence of  a  sU'ooger  feeling  than  mere  humanity. 
There  was  that  admiration  which  the  brave  soldiers 
feel  for  him  who  has  led  them  in  the  field  of  battle, 
at  their  head.  That  small  group  were  among  the 
first  who  braved  tlie  frowning  muzzles  of  the  cannon 
upon  the  parapets  of  Chapultepec.  The  wounded 
officer  had  led  them  to  those  parapets. 

The  scene  around  exhibited  the  usual  indications 
of  a  recent  field  of  battle.  There  were  batteries 
near,  with  dismounted  cannon,  broken  carriages, 
fragments  of  shells,  dead  horses,  whose  riders  lay  by 
them,  dead  too,  and  still  unburied.  Parties  were 
strolling  about,  busied  with  this  sad  duty,  but  heaps 
of  mangled  carcases  still  lay  above  ground,  exhibit- 
ing the  swollen  limbs  and  distorted  features  of 
decomposition.  The  atmosphere  was  heavy  with 
the  disagreeable  odor,  and  the  wounded  man,  turning 
upon  his  pillow,  gently  commanded  tly  escort  to  pro- 
ceed. Four  stout  soldiers  again  took  up  the  litera, 
and  the  party  moved  slowly  along  the  aqueduct,  to- 
yrard  the  Gariia  Belen.  The  liuie  escort  hailed  at 
intervals  for  rest  and  to  change  beaiers.  The  fine 
trees  that  line  the  great  aqueduct  on  the  Tacubaya 
road,  though  much  lorn  and  mangled  by  the  camio- 


nade  of  the  13ih,  afforded  a  fine  abelter  frcn  the  hat 
sunbeams.  In  two  hours  ailer  loLVing  Cbafuhepet. 
the  escort  entered  the  Garita  Beleo,  paased  np  the 
Paseo  Nuevo,  and  halted  in  front  of  ibe  AEamedk 

Any  one  who  has  visited  the  City  of  Mexieo  wH 
recollect,  that  opposite  the  Alameda,  on  its  soohcrs 
front,  is  a  row  of  fine  houses,  which  contiiioe  <m  te 
Ibe  Calle  San  Francisco,  and  tbenoe  to  the  Gitsz 
Plaza,  forming  the  Calles  Correo,  Flatcroe,  Su. 
These  streets  are  inhabited  prindpsUy  by  foreigacn, 
particularly  that  of  Plateros,  whicb  m  filed  wsk 
Frenchmen.  To  prevent  their  houses  frooi  beo; 
entered  by  the  American  soldiery  apoo  tlie  14th,  the 
windows  were  filled  with  national  fla^s,  iadicaiiBg 
to  what  nation  the  respective  owners  of  tbe  h(Nse» 
belonged.  There  were  Belgians,  FfeoGh,  £s|ii^ 
ProBsians,  Spanish,  Danes,  and  AustriAiiB — in  CkL 
every  kind  of  flag.  Mexican  flags  alone  were  aot  to 
be  seen.  Where  these  should  have  been,  at  tkncs. 
the  while  flag— the  banner  of  peace  —  bung  throoii 
the  iron  railings,  or  from  the  balcony.  la  i>oal  of  a 
house  that  bore  this  simple  ensign,  tbe  escort,  wilk 
the  litera,  had  accidentally  stoj^ted. 

The  eye  of  tbe  wounded  oflicer  rested  mechani- 
cally  upon  the  little  flag  over  his  heed,  when  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  noticing  ibst  this  conmted 
of  a  small,  white  laoe  handkerchief,  bandaomeiy  ea- 
broidered  upon  the  comers,  and  evidently  soch  as 
belonged  to  somcrfair  being.  Though  snfleriqg  irom 
the  agony  of  his  wound,  there  was  something  so  n- 
tractive  in  this  discovery,  that  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  invalid 
were  immediately  turned  upon  the  window,  or  ratlisr 
grating,  from  which  the  flag  was  suspended,  and  kas 
countenance  changed  at  once,  from  the  listless  apaikr 
of  pain  to  an  expression  of  eager  Interest.  A  yooig 
girl  was  in  the  window,  leaning  her  forehead  •g^iam. 
the  rejaf  or  grating,  and  looking  down  w^ilh  more  of 
painful  interest  than  curiosity  upon  the  pale  face 
beneath  her.  It  was  the  window  of  the  «tfmn'. 
slightly  raised  above  the  street,  and  the  young  girl 
herself  was  evidently  of  that  class  known  to  tbe 
aristocracy  of  Mexico  as  the  **  leperos.'*  She  wss 
tastefully  dressed,  however,  in  the  pidureeqioe  cm- 
tume  of  her  class  and  coimtry,  and  her  beantifal 
black  hair,  her  dark  Indian  eye,  the  half  olive,  balf 
carmine  tinge  upon  her  soft  cheek,  formed  a  coonie^ 
nance  at  once  strange,  and  strikingly  beautiful.  Her 
neck,  bosom,  and  shoulders,  seen  over  the  window- 
stone,  were  of  that  form  which  strikes  you  as  poi- 
sessing  more  of  the  oval  than  the  rotund,  in  tion 
tbe  model  of  the  perfect  woman. 

On  seeing  the  gaze  of  the  wounded  man  so  inteally 
fixed  upon  her,  the  young  girl  blushed,  and  diev 
back.     The  offioer  felt  disappointed  and  sorry,  as 
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>ne  feels  when  the  light,  or  a  beautiful  object  ia  sul- 
lenly removed  from  his  sight ;  still,  however,  keep- 
Bg  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  window,  as 
hough  unable  to  unrivec  his  gaae.  This  continued 
or  some  moments,  when  a  beautiful  arm  was  plunged 
hrough  the  iron  grating,  holding  in  the  most  delioate 
tttle  fingers  a  glass  of  pinal. 

A  soldier  stepped  up,  and  taking  the  proffered  glass, 
leld  it  to  the  lips  of  the  wounded  officer,  who  gladly 
Irank  of  the  cool  and  refreshing  beverage,  without 
wing  able  to  thank  the  fair  donor,  who  had  wilh- 
hrawn  her  hand  at  parting  with  the  glass.  The  glass 
vas  held  up  to  the  window,  but  the  hand  that  clutched 
t  was  coarse  and  large,  and  evidently  that  of  a  man. 
V.  muttered  curse,  too,  in  the  Spanish  language,  was 
leard  to  proceed  from  within.  This  was  heard  but 
ndistinctly.  The  invalid  gaxed  at  the  window  for 
ome  minutes,  expecting  the  return  of  the  beautiful 
ipparition,  then  as  if  he  had  given  up  all  hope,  he 
»lied  out  a  **  gracias-adios ! "  and  ordered  the  escort 
o  move  on.  The  soldiers,  once  more  shouldering 
he  liters,  passed  up  the  Calle  Correo,  and  entered 
be  Hotel  Compagnon,  in  the  street  of  Espiritu 
Santo. 

For  two  months  the  invalid  was  confined  to  his 
chamber,  but  often,  during  that  time,  both  waking 
ind  dreaming,  the  face  of  the  beautiful  Mexican  girl 
vould  flit  across  his  fevered  fancy.  At  the  end  of 
his  time  his  surgeon  gave  him  permission  to  ride 
>ut  in  an  easy  carriage.  He  was  driven  to  the  Ala- 
neda,  where  he  ordered  the  carriage  to  halt  under 
iie  shade  of  its  beautiful  trees,  and  directly  in  front 
>f  the  spot  where  he  had  rested  on  entering  the  city. 
He  recognised  the  little  window.  The  white  flag 
waa  not  now  there,  and  he  could  see  nothing  of  the 
nmates.  He  remained  a  considerable  time,  seated 
n  the  carriage,  gazing  upon  the  house,  but  no  face 
ippeared  at  the  cold  iron  grating,  no  smile  to  cheer 
lis  -vigil.  Tired  and  disappointed,  he  ordered  his 
carriage  to  be  driven  back  to  the  hotel. 

Next  day  he  repeated  the  manGeuvre,and  the  next, 
ind  the  next,  with  a  like  success.  Probably  he  had 
lot  chosen  the  proper  time  of  day.  It  was  certainly 
lot  the  hour  when  the  lovely  faces  of  the  Mexican 
MTomen  appear  in  their  balconies.  This  reflection 
nduced  him  to  change  the  hour,  and,  upon  the  day 
'ol lowing,  he  ordered  his  carnage  in  the  evening. 
Fust  before  twilight,  it  drew  up  as  usual  under  the 
all  trees  of  the  Alameda.  Imagine  the  delight  of  the 
foung  officer,  at  seeing  the  face  of  the  beautiful 
Mexican  through  the  gratings  of  the  reja. 

The  stir  made  by  the  stopping  of  the  carriage  bad 
ittracted  her.  The  uniform  of  its  inmate  was  the 
next  object  of  her  attention,  but  when  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  face  of  the  wearer,  a  strange  expression 
3ame  over  her  countenance,  as  if  she  were  struggling 
with  some  indistinct  recollections,  and  all  at  once 
that  beautiful  countenance  was  suflused  with  a  smile 
>f  joy.  She  had  recognized  the  officer.  The  latter, 
who  had  been  an  anxious  observer  of  every  change 
Df  expression,  smiled  in  return,  and  bowed  an  ac- 
knowledgment, then  turning  to  his  servant,  who  was 
a  Mexican,  he  told  him,  in  Spanish,  to  approach  the 
15* 


window,  and  oflTer  his  thanks  to  the  young  lady  for 
her  act  of  kindness  upon  the  15th  of  September. 

The  servant  delivered  the  message,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  carriage  drove  off.  For  several  eve- 
nings the  same  carriage  might  be  seen  standing  under 
the  trees  of  the  Alameda.  An  interesting  acquaint- 
ance had  been  established  between  the  young  officer 
and  the  Mexican  girl.  About  a  week  afterward,  and 
the  carriage  appeared  no  more.  The  invalid  bad 
been' restored  to  perfect  strength. 

December  came,  and  upon  the  15th  of  this  month, 
about  half  an  hour  before  twilight,  an  American  offi- 
cer, wrapped  in  a  light  Mexican  cloak,  passed  down 
the  Calle  San  Francisco,  and  crossed  into  the  Ala- 
meda. Here'  he  stopped,  leaning  against  a  tree,  as 
though  observing  the  various  groups  of  citizens,  who 
passed  in  their  picturesque  dresses.  His  eye,  how- 
ever, was  occasionally  turned  upon  the  houses  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  with  a  glance  of 
stealthy,  but  eager  inquiry.  At  length'  the  well- 
known  form  of  the  beautiful  *Mepera"  appeared  at 
the  window,  who,  holding  up  her  hand,  adroitly  sig- 
naled the  officer  with  her  taper,  fan-like  fingers. 
The  signal  was  answered.  She  had  scarcely  with- 
drawn her  hand  inside  the  reja  when  a  dark,  scowl- 
ing face  made  its  appearance  at  her  side,  her  hand 
was  rudely  seized,  and  with  a  scream  she  disap- 
peared. The  young  officer  ianoied  he  saw  the  bright 
gleaming  of  a  stiletto  within  the  gloomy  grating. 

He  rushed  across  the  street,  and  in  a  moment  stood 
beneath  the  window.  Grasping  the  strong  iron  bars, 
he  lifted  himself  up  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
inside,  which  was  now  in  perfect  silence.  His  hor- 
ror may  be  imagined  when,  on  looking  into  the 
room,  he  saw  the  young  girl  stretched  upon  the 
floor,  and,  to  all  appearances,  dead.  A  stream  of 
blood  was  running  from  beneath  her  clothes,  and  her 
dress  was  stained  with  blood  over  the  waist  and 
bosom.  With  frantic  energy  the  young  man  clung 
to  the  bars,  and  endeavored  to  wrench  them  apart. 
It  was  to  no  purpose,  and  letting  go  his  hold,  he 
dropped  into  the  street.  The  large  gate  of  the  house 
was  open.  Into  this  he  rushed,  and  reached  the 
ptuio  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  figure 
escaping  along  the  azotea.  He  rushed  up  the  steep 
stone  stairway,  and  grasping  the  parapet,  raised  him- 
self on  the  roof.  The  fugitive  had  run  along  a  series 
of  platforms  of  different  heights,  composed  by  the 
azoteas  of  houses,  and  had  reached  a  low  roof,  from 
which  he  was  about  to  leap  into  an  adjoining  street, 
where  he  would,  in  all  probability,  hsve  made  good 
his  escape.  He  stood  upon  the  ed^e  of  the  parapet, 
calculating  his  leap,  which  was  still  a  fearful  plunge. 
It  was  not  left  to  his  choice  whether  to  take  or  refuse 
iL  A  pistol  flashed  behind  him,  and  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  report  he  fell  forward  upon  his 
head,  and  lay  upon  the  pavement  below,  a  bruised 
and  bleeding  corpse.  His  pursuer  approached  the 
parapet,  and  looked  over  into  the  street,  as  if  to  as- 
sure himself  that  his  aim  had  been  true,  then  turned 
with  a  fearful  foreboding,  and  retraced  his  way  over 
the  azoteas.  His  fears,  alas !  were  but  too  just.  She 
was  dead. 


TO    GUADALUPE. 


IT  MATm  BKB. 


Adikv  !  oh,  in  the  heart*s  reee«  how  wildly 
Beho  thoM  painful  aceenU  of  dMpair— 

And  •pile  our  promiie  giy«n  to  bear  it  mildly ; 
We  little  knew  bow  hard  h  wu  to*  beer 

A  destiny  so  dark :  how  hard  to  lerer 
Hearu  linked  as  ours,  hands  joined  as  now  I  grasp  thee 

In  Uembling  toach :  oh !  e*rr  we  part  forever, 
Once  more  nnto  my  heart  love's  victim  let.  me  dasp  thee ! 

It  is  my  love*s  last  echo— lone  and  lonely 
My  heart  goes  forth  to  seek  another  shrine, 

Where  it  may  worship  pronely,  deeming  only 
Such  images  as  thee  to  be  divine — 

It  is  the  echo  of  the  last  link  breaking, 
For  still  that  link  held  out  while  lingering  near  thee— 

A  secret  joy  although  with  heart-strings  aching 
To  breathe  the  air  yon  breathed— to  see,  to  hear  thee. 

And  this  link  now  must  break— our  paths  obliquing 
May  never  meet  again— oh !  say  not  never— 

For  while  thus  speaking,  still  my  soul  is  seeking 
8ome  hope  our  parting  may  not  be  forever— 

And  like  the  drownmg  struggler  on  the  billow, 
Or  he  that  eager  watehes  for  the  day, 

With  throbbing  brain  upon  a  sleepless  pillow— 
*T  is  catching  at  the  faintest  feeblest  ray. 

Now  faint  and  fainter  growing,  from  thee  going, 
Seems  every  hope  more  vague  and  midefined— 

Oh !  as  the  fiend  might  suffer  when  bestowing 
A  last  look  on  the  heaven  he  left  behind : 

Or  as  earth's  first-born  children  when  they  ported 
Slowly,  despairingly,  from  Eden's  bowers, 

Looked  back  with  many  a  sigh— though  broken-hearted, 
Less  hopeless  was  their  future  still  than  ours. 

If  we  have  loved— if  in  oar  hearts  too  blindly 

We  have  enthroned  that  element  divine- 
In  this,  at  least,  hath  fate  dealt  with  us  kindly ; 

Our  mutual  images  have  found  a  shrine— 
An  altar  for  .our  mutual  sacrifice : 

And  spite  this  destiny  that  bids  us  sever. 
Within  our  hearts  that  fire  never  dies— 

In  mine,  at  least,  't  will  burn  and  worship  on  forever. 


Thee  not  upbraiding- thon  host  not  deeemd  wt- 
For  from  the  first  I  knew  lAy  tompiumiu 

No,  Onadaiupo— this  hath  never  gricfed  Be> 
I  won  thy  love^-«o  spoke  thy  Up*  aad  eyH>- 

The  eonaolation  of  this  proad  pcieilflg 
Should  almoat  ehange  my  sorrow  into  blia : 

I  have  thy  heart— enough  for  me  of  Uesn^— 
Another  may  take  all  since  I  am  lord  of  tkis. 

Why  we  have  torn  onr  hearts  and  haadisiDBde- 
Why  we  have  given  o'er  those  sweet  corcaes- 

The  world  without  will  coldly  gaeissiid  maiff- 
Let  them  guess  on,  what  care  we  for  tbeir  gneaei ! 

The  secret  shall  be  ours,  as  ours  the  psia— 
A  secret  still  unheeding  friendship's  pleitdiof : 

What  though  th'  unfeeling  world  sospect  t  aaia, 
Bat  little  fears  the  world  a  heart  with  aagniih  bieed^s 

'T  is  better  we  should  never  meet  agaiii-> 

Onr  love's  renewing  were  bat  thy  nnddsg: 
When  I  am  gone,  time  will  sabdne  thy  pain, 

And  thou  wilt  yield  thee  to  another'!  wooiag— 
For  me,  I  go  to  seek  a  name  in  story— 

To  find  a  future  brighter  than  the  past- 
Yet  'midst  my  highest,  wildest  dreamt  ofglflrr, 

Bweel  tbovghts  of  thee  will  mingle  to  tke  lan 

And  though  this  widowed  heart  may  love  laoto- 
For  living  without  love,  it  soon  would  die— 

There  will  be  moments  when  it  caantM  ssotkcr 
Tliy  sweet  remembrance  with  a  paasiag  ngk. 

Amidst  the  ashes  of  its  dying  embeis 
For  tl^  there  will  be  foand  oae  dcatUoi  ikn^; 

Yes,  dearest  lady !  while  thir  heart  remenben, 
Believe  me,  thou  shalt  never  be  forgoL 

Once  more  farewell!   Oh  it  b  hard  to  vidd dm, 
To  lose  for  life,  forever,  thing  so  fhir ! 

How  bright  a  destiny  it  were  to  shield  thee- 
Yet  sinoe  I  am  denied  the  husband's  csre, 

This  grief  within  my  breast  here  do  I  HBOiber- 
Forego  tkp  painful  sacrifice  to  prove, 

That  I  have  been,  what  never  can  another, 
The  hero  of  thy  heart,  my  own  sweet  visual  lore. 


THE    FADED    ROSE. 


BT  e.  o.  FosTsm. 


Tomx  from  its  stem  to  bloom  awhile 
Upon  thy  breast,  the  dazzling  flower 

Imbibed  new  radiance  from  thy  smile- 
But,  ah !  it  faded  in  an  hour. 

So  thou,  from  peaceful  home  betrayed, 
Ih  beaming  beauty  filiated  by ; 

But  ere  thy  summer  had  decayed. 
We  saw  thee  languish,  faint  and  die. 


Sztempon.    On  a  Bnkm  Jbrp-timg 
Too  rude  the  toneh— the  broken  eoid 
No  more  may  utter  mnsle-woid, 
Yet  lives  each  lone  within  the  sir. 
Its  trembling  sighs  awakened  there. 
So  in  my  heart  the  song  I  sung, 
When  thou  in  rapture  o'er  me  hsnf  > 
Siill  lives— yet  thine  is  not  the  spell 
To  lure  the  music  from  its  shell. 


THE    CHILD'S    APPEAL. 

AN   INCIDENT    OF    THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 


BT  xms.  XAmT  o.  Homirou). 


Dat  dttwned  above  a  chy*8  mart, 

But  not  'mid  peace  and  prayer ; 
The  ahoata  of  frenzied  mnliitndea 

"Were  on  the  thrilling  air. 
A  gniltleaa  man  to  death  was  led, 

Through  crowded  streeta  and  wide, 
And  •  Ikiry  child,  with  waving  curia, 

Waa  clinging  to  his  aide. 
The  father'a  hrow  with  pride  waa  calm, 

Bat  tmating  and  aerene, 
The  child'a  waa  like  the  Holy  Ooe*8 

In  Raphhel's  paintings  seen. 
She  ahrank  not  from  the  heartless  throiig, 

Nor  from  the  scaffold  high ; 
But  now  and  then  with  beaming  smile 

Addreased  her  parent's  eye. 
Atbwnrt  the  golden  flood  of  mom 

Was  poised  the  wing  of  Death, 
As  *neath  the  fearful  guillotine 

The  doomed  one  drew  his  breath. 
Then  all  of  fiercest  agony 

The  human  heart  can  bear 
Was  suffered  in  the  brief  caress, 

The  wild,  half-uttered  prayer. 
But  abe,  the  child,  beseechingly 

Upraised  her  eyes  of  blue. 
And  whispered,  while  her  cheek  grew  pate, 

*'  I  am  to  go  with  you  ?" 
The  murmnr  of  impatient  fiends 

Rang  in  her  infant  ear, 


<  ♦»» > 


And  purpose  strong  woke  in  her  heart, 

And  spoke  in  accent  clemr ; 
<<  They  tore  my  mother  from  our  side 

In  the  dark  prison's  cell, 
Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears— she  had 

No  time  to  say  farewell. 
**  And  you  were  all  that  loved  me  then. 

But  yon  are  pale  with  care, 
And  every  night  a  silver  thread 

Has  mingled  with  your  hair. 
"  My  mother  used  to  tell  me  of 

A  better  land  afar, 
I  've  seen  it  through  the  prison  bars 

Where  bums  the  evening  star. 
^*  Oh !  let  us  find  a  new  home  there, 

I  will  be  brave  and  trae, 
You  cannot  leave  me  here  alone, 

Oh  !  let  roe  die  with  you." 
The  gentle  tones  were  drowned  by  shrill 

And  long  proirscted  cries; 
The  father  on  his  darling  gazed. 

The  child  looked  on  the  skies. 
Anon,  far  up  the  cloudless  blue. 

Unseen  by  mortsl  eye, 
God^s  angels  with  two  spirits  passed 

To  purer  realms  on  high. 

The  one  was  touched  with  earthly  hues 

And  dim  with  earthly  care. 
The  other,  as  a  lily*s  cup 

Unutterably  fair. 


THE    OLD    FARM-HOUSE. 


BT  MABT  L.  LAWSOH. 


I  Lovs  these  gray  and  moss-grown  walls, 

This  ivied  porch,  and  trellieed  vine, 
The  lattice  with  its  narrow  pane, 

A  relie  of  the  olden  time ; 
The  willow  with  its  waving  leaves. 

Through  which  the  low  winds  murmnring  glide, 
The  gurgling  ripple  of  the  stream 

That  whispers  soAIy  st  its  side. 

The  spring-house  in  its  shady  nook, 

Like  lady's  bower  shadowed  o'er^ 
With  clustering  trees— and  creeping  plants 

That  cling  around  the  rustic  door, 
The  rough  hewn  steps  that  lend  their  aid 

To  reach  the  shady  cool  receis, 
Where  humble  duty  spreads  a  scene 

That  hourly  comfort  learns  to  blesi. 

Upland  the  meadows  lie  around, 

Fair  miling  in  the  suns  last  beam; 
Beneath  yon  solitary  tree 

The  lazy  cattle  idly  dream ; 
Afar  the  reaper's  stroke  descends, 

While  faintly  on  the  listening  ear 
The  teamster's  careless  whistle  floau, 

Or  distant  song  or  cali  I  hear. 


And  leaning  on  a  broken  stile. 

With  woods  behind  snd  fiekls  before, 
I  watch  the  bee  who  homeward  wends 

With  laden  wing— his  labors  o'er ; 
The  happy  birds  are  warbling  round. 

Or  nestle  in  the  rustling  trees— 
'Mid  which  the  blue  sky  glimmers  down, 

When  parted  by  the  passing  breeze. 

And  slowly  winding  up  the  road 

The  wane  has  reached  the  old  bara-floor, 
Where  plenty's  hand  has  firmly  heaped 

The  golden  graiu  in  richest  store. 
This  'mid  the  dream-land  of  my  thoughts 

With  smiling  lip  I  own  is  nal. 
Yet  fancy's  fairest  visiotts  blend 

With  all  I  see,  and  aU  I  feel. 

Then  tell  me  not  of  worldly  pride 

And  wild  ambition's  hopes  of  fame, 
Or  brilliant  halls  of  wealth  and  pride. 

Where  genius  s^hs  to  win  a  name ; 
Give  tru  this  fsrm-honse  quaint  and  old, 

These  fields  of  grain,  the  birds  and  flowers, 
With  calm  contentment,  peace  and  health, 

And  memories  of  my  earlier  hours. 
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iXcoHO  Ynsc. 
I  >Te  coarled  the  breath  of  a  balm  loathern  dime, 
Where  sweeteit  ot  ilow'n,  aoA  tendrils  entwine ; 
Have  listed  the  song  bird*8  notes  borne  on  the  air, 
That  wakens  and  waAs  the  rich  odors  elsewhere ; 
As  tones  on  the  ear  so  the  dream  of  the  past, 
Softly  plays  round  the  heart-green  Isle  of  the  waste ; 
Yes !  *t  was  all  a  life-dream,  and  still  *t  is  not  gone. 
Oh,  His  home  where  the  heart  is,  where  the  heart  is 
Hisl 


rann  rxnsi. 
I  've  croof  M  the  bine  sea,  I  'ye  sought  out  a  home 
In  the  land  of  the  free,  freedom  beckonM  me  come ; 
And  friends  of  the  stranger  hare  soothed  the  sad  heart, 
With  kindness  and  sympathy,  sweet  balm  for  the  smart ; 
The  light  of  the  soul,  doth  play  round  it  still, 
like  the  perfume  the  urn,  in  which  roses  distil ; 
Thoughts  of  alTection  forbid  me  to  roam, 
Oh,  His  home  where  the  heart  is  where  the  hean  ii 
His  home. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Bawhstau :  A  TaU  of  and  for  England  im  184-.    Ntw 

York :  Stand/ord  f  Swords.  2  volt.  IStmo. 

We  were  attracted  to  this  novel  by  feeing  the  wordi 
"  fifth  edition*'  on  its  title  page.  AAer  reading  it,  it  la  easf 
to  account  for  Its  popularity.  It  it  at  once  a  moet  exciting 
romance  and  a  defence  of  an  unpopnlar  religions  body. 
The  author  (aaid  to  be  ProfcHor  Sewall,)  belongs  to  the 
Oxford  School  of  Episcopalians,  or  to  adopt  his  own  view 
of  the  matter,  to  the  one  Catholic  church.  The  object  of 
the  novel  is  to  present  the  ideas  of  Church  and  8ta(e  held 
by  that  class  of  religionlsU  who  are  vulgarly  called  Pusey- 
ites.  This  is  done  partly  in  the  representation  of  charac- 
ter and  narration  of  incident,  which  constitute  the  romance 
of  the  book,  and  partly  by  long  theological  conversations 
which  occur  between  a  few  of  the  characters.  The  in- 
terest of  the  work  never  flags,  and  it  is  among  the  few  re- 
ligious novels  which  are  not  positive  bores  to  all  classes  of 
readers.  In  respect  to  its  theology,  it  gives  the  most  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  High  Church  party  of 
Oxford  which  we  have  seen.  The  author  is  as  decisive 
and  bitter  in  his  condemnation  of  Romanism  as  of  dissent. 
He  considers  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  claims  which 
distinguish  the  Roman  Catholic  church  from  the  Church 
of  England  are  homMm,  unknown  to  the  true  church  of 
the  apostles  and  the  fathers.  He  has  no  mercy  for  the 
Romanists,  and  but  little  for  the  young  men  of  his  own 
school  who  favor  the  Papacy.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  associate  Paieyism  with  a  set  of  sentimentalbts,  who 
mourn  the  Reformation,  wish  for  the  return  of  the  good 
old  times  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  give  Rome  their  hearts 
and  Canterbury  only  their  pockets,  will  find  that  such  doo- 
trines  and  jwactices  find  no  favor  in  the  present  volumes. 
The  greatest  rascal  in  the  novel  is  a  piece  of  incarnate  ma- 
lignity named  Pearce^a  Jesuit,  whom  the  author  repre- 
sents as  carrying  out  the  principles  of  Romanism  to  their 
logical  resalu  in  practice. 

But  If  the  reader  will  find  his  common  notions  of  Pnsey- 
isffl  revolutionized  by  the  present  novel,  he  v^U  be  a  little 
startled  at  its  real  doctrines  and  intentions.  The  author 
has  the  most  supreme  and  avowed  contempt  for  Ubeml 
ideas  in  Church  and  State ;  and  for  every  good-natured 
axiom  about  toleration  and  representative  government  he 
spurns  from  his  path  as  a  novelty  and  paradox.  There  is 
nothing  dominant  in  England  which  he  does  not  oppose. 
l%e  Whig  party  he  deems  the  avowed  enemies  of  loyally, 
order  and  religion.  The  Conservatives,  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  their  head,  he  con- 
ceives destitute  of  principle,  and  the  destroyers  of  the 
British  empire.  There  is  not  a  ooncession  made  to  liberal 
ideas  within  the  present  century  which  he  does  not  think 
wicked  and  foolish.  The  manufacturing  system  and  free 
trade,  indeed  the  whole  doctrines  of  the  political  eoono- 
misto  in  the  lump,  he  looks  upon  allernatety  with  horror 
and  disdain.  He  seems  to  consider  the  State  and  Church 
as  an  organized  body  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
whose  doty  is  obedience,  and  who  have  no  right  to  think 
for  themselves  in  religion  or  politics,  for  they  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  think  wrong.  All  benevolent  societies,  in 
which  persons  of  different  religious  views  combine  for  a 
common  object,  be  considers  as  prodoctive  of  evil,  and  as 
an  assumption  of  powers  rightly  belonging  to  the  church. 
Indeed,  in  his  system,  it  is  wrong  for  any  popular  associa- 
tion to  presume  to  meddle  with  ignorance  and  crime,  un- 


less they  do  it  under  the  sanction  and  eontiol  of  the  ckir^ 
He  considers  it  the  duty  of  a  church  miaister  to  excsB- 
mnnicate  every  man  in  his  parish  who  isgmliy  of  seksa 
—that  is,  who  has  the  wickedness  lo  be  a  papist  or  &> 
senter.  But  it  is  useless  to  proceed  In  the  tnumtnakm  4 
our  author's  dogmatisms.  If  the  reader  dcatrea  to  ksev 
them,  let  him  conceive  the  exact  opposite  of  every  li!icai 
principle  in  politics,  political  eeoiiomy  and  tbeak^,  nkid 
at  present  obtains  in  the  world,  and  he  will  hsivc  tht  ^> 
tem  of  **  Hawkstone." 

A  good  deal  of  the  zest  of  the  novel  eoma  fros  tk 
throng  of  paradoxes  in  which  the  author  wanfoas.  He 
has  a  complete  syal«m  of  thought  to  kill  oat  ail  the  marf 
of  the  English  people,  and  render  them  the  mere  tivfrnti 
a  hierarchy,  and  all  for  the  most  benevolent  of  p&rpon. 
In  his  theory  he  overlooks  the  peculiar  ooosiiisiioa  aai 
character  of  the  English  people,  and  also  all  ihc  moaAnn 
abuses  to  which  his  system  would  inevitably  bad,  ia  ks 
desire  to  see  a  practical  establishment  of  the  aaet  ci. 
noxious  and  high-toned  claims  of  his  church.  He  b  eT> 
dcntly  half  way  between  an  idealist  and  a  semiBtesialjSH 
with  hardly  an  atom  of  practical  sagacity  or  kaowlcdge  or 
affairs.  The  cool  dogmatism  with  which  he  eoadasH 
the  great  sutesmen  of  his  country,  is  particiiiarty  ofieaan 
as  ocnning  from  a  man  utterly  ignorant  <rf'  the  ^j^r^^'i^ 
which  a  statesman  has  to  encounter.  It  m  carioes  sk)  tc 
see  how  extremes  meet ;  this  theory  of  atMolutdsa  <^^- 
temizes"  with  that  of  socialism.  A  persosi  reading,  ia  tk 
second  volume,  the  account  of  Villiers'  dealings  witk  ks 
tenantry,  and  his  new  r^olations  regarding  ■■awdaniffa, 
would  almost  think  that  Louis  Blanc  had  gradoaied  at  Ox- 
ford, and  leA  out  in  his  French  schemes  the  agcaey  of  tai 
church,  from  a  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  his  emBnraa 

With  all  ita  peculiarittes  and  hercaiea,  hoarrvff,  tat 
novel  will  well  reward  the  attention  of  reados  «  iJ 
dames.  It  is  exceedingly  well  written,  and  eocisBs  but 
scenes  of  uncommon  power,  pathos  and  beauty.  W^ 
these  advantages  it  may  also  claim  the  honor  of  bdag  ^ 
moat  inimitable  specimen  of  theologieal 
prefcensioB  which  the  present  age  kM  i 


3^  PUautary  and  Sttllar  Worlds :  A  J*opuiar  ffpMMs 
o/tkt  Grtat  Diteoverua  and  T%eorUs  o/Modtm  Jb^mi- 
my.  In  a  StrU*  of  Tm  Lscftifts.  Bp  O.  M.  MnA^ 
A.M.  NHcYorh:  BakorfSeribntr.lwd.VHm. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  not  only  an  accomplisiied  astroeoav,  a 
every  respect  qualified  to  be  the  interpreter  of  ihes^ 
teries  of  his  science  to  the  popular  mind,  but,  if  we  oar 
judge  from  the  style  of  lus  book,  Ss  a  fine,  frank,  vs.'b- 
hearted,  enthusiastic  man.  On  every  page  he  gires^ri- 
dence  of  really  loving  his  pursuit.  By  a  certain  wa^ssrt- 
ness  of  imagination,  and  quickness  of  senaibiljtj,  et^ 
thing  he  eontemplates  becomes  aliva  in  his  mind,  aad  u 
object  in  which  he  takes  a  personal  interest.  Thsprs 
wonderful  distinctness  to  his  exposition  of  naiani  ^m 
and  his  delineation  of  the  characters  and  parsuts  of  so 
of  science.  His  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Gallileo  and  Xesr-.Q 
are  not  dry  enumerations  of  qualities,  but  vivid  ponrs-s 
persons.  He  seems  in  close  intellectual  fellow^i^s^- 
them  as  individuals,  and  converses  of  them  in  the  t.'fe  i^ 
a  friend,  whose  accurate  knowledge  is  equalled  by  ha  in- 
tense affection.    So  it  is  with  his  detail  of  the  dtsom-err  a 
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tew  law,  or  fact  in  icience.  Hie  mind  "  lives  along  the 
e"  of  oiMervation  and  renaoning  whieh  ended  in  it»  de- 
tion,  and  he  reprodueea  the  hopes,  fears,  donbts,  and 
h  eniboaiaam  of  every  person  eonneeted  with  the  dis* 
rery.  His  delineation  of  Kepler  is  especially  genial 
I  itrikiiig.  By  following  this  method  he  infuses  his  own 
huiafloi  into  the  reader,  bears  liim  willingly  along 
M%h  the  most  abstruse  processes  of  science,  and  at  the 
leaTcs  him  without  fatigue^  and  ready  for  a  new  start. 
I  the  treatment  of  scieatUie  discoveries,  by  minds  like 
Mitchell's,  we  ever  notice  an  unoonscioas  personificar 
!  of  Nature,  ss  a  cunning  holder  of  secrets  whieh  only 
nsuter-miad  can  wrest  from  her  aAer  a  patient  siege, 
s  ityle  of  oor  anthor  glows  in  tha  reoilal  of  the  erploiu 
lis  band  of  astroaomen,  as  that  of  a  Frenchman  does 
ihe  Dsrration  of  Napoleon's  campaigns.  This  is  the 
a  charm  of  his  boolc,  and  will  make  it  extensively 
liar,  for  by  it  he  can  attract  any  reader  capable  of  be- 
iotereated  in  a  tale  of  personal  adventure,  ending  in  a 
i  adiievenicnt.  We  can  hardly  bring  to  mind  a  popo- 
ecturer  or  writer  on  science,  who  has  this  power  to 
extent  whieh  Mr.  Mitchell  posaesaes  h.  He  himself 
it  by  virtue  of  the  mingled  simplicity  and  intensity  of 
lature. 

le  of  the  most  striking  lectnrea  in  Mr.  ITitehell's  vo- 
i  is  that  on  the  discoveries  of  the  primitive  ages,  in 
•Jk  he  rqireaenta  the  procesaes  of  the  primitive  observer, 
I  his  unarmed  eye,  in  unfolding  some  of  the  laws  of 
heavens ;  and  he  indicates  with  great  beauty  what 
Id  be  his  point  of  departure,  and  what  would  be  the 
of  his  discoveries.  This  lecture  is  a  fine  prose  poem, 
'e  is  a  passage  in  the  introductory  lecture  which 
dly  represents  the  continual  watch  which  man  keeps 
c  heavens,  and  the  slow,  silent  and  snre  acquisitions 
;w  truths,  from  age  to  age.  **  The  sentinel  on  the 
htowrr  is  relieved  from  duty,  but  another  Ukes  his 
,  and  the  vigil  is  unbroken.  No— the  astronomer 
'  dies.  He  commences  his  investigations  on  the  hill- 
)f  Eden— he  studies  the  stars  through  the  long  eentn- 
i(  antidelnvian  life.  The  deluge  sweeps  from  the 
its  inhabitants,  their  cities  and  their  mountains— but 
the  storm  b  hushed,  and  the  heavens  shine  forth  in 
y,  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Arrarat  the  astronomer 
les  hts  endless  vigils.  In  Babylon  he  keeps  his  watch, 
Don^  the  Egyptian  priesta  he  inspires  a  thirst  for  the 
I  mysteries  of  the  stars.  The  plains  of  Bhinar— the 
M  of  India— the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  are  equally  his 
ing  places.  When  science  fled  to  Greece,  his  home 
a  the  schools  of  her  philosophers :  and  when  dark- 
>vered  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  he  pursues  his 
ending  task  from  amidst  the  burning  deserts  of  Ar»> 
iVhen  aeienee  dawned  on  Europe,  the  astronomer 
ere—toiling  with  Copemieus-»watchingwith  Tycho 
ring  with  Galiileo— triumphing  with  Kepler.'* 
tract  that  this  volume  will  have  an  extensive  circu- 
it will  not  only  convey  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
general  reaider,  but  will  also  inspire  a  love  for  the 
:  of  which  it  treats. 


,  the  last  of  Of  Saxm  King:  Bf  Skr  Edward  B«l- 
.yfrois,  Bart.    JVsw  York :   Barper  f  Bnthtn. 

is  Bulwer's  moat  successful  attempt  at  writing  sn 
al  novel,  but  with  all  its  merits,  it  ia  still  rather  an 
than  a  performance.  Considered  as  a  history  of 
man  invasion,  it  contslns  many  more  fhets  than  can 
td  in  Thierry,  at  least  in  that  portion  of  his  work 

to  Harold  and  William.  Bulwer  seems  to  have 
1  hia  knowledge  at  the  origmal  sources,  and  the 

eertainljcreditaUe  10  his  scholarship.  But  he  has 


not  managed  his  materials  in  an  imagniative  way,  and  fact 
and  fiction  are  tied  rather  than  fbsed  together.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  work  is  not  homogeneous.  At  times 
it  appears  like  history,  but  after  the  mind  of  the  reader  has 
aettled  down  to  a  hbtorical  mood,  the  Impreaaion  is  broken 
by  a  vkdent  intrusioo  of  fable,  or  an  introduction  of  mo* 
dem  sentiment  and  thoaght.  It  has  therefore  neither  tha 
interest  of  Thierry's  exquisite  narrative  of  the  same  events, 
nor  the  interest  whieh  might  have  been  derived  from  a 
complete  amalgamatinn  of  the  materials  into  a  consistent 
work  of  imagination.  Ckmsidered  also  as  a  reproductkm 
of  ancient  men  and  manners  it  is  strikingly  defective. 
With  many  fine  strokes  of  the  pencil,  where  the  author 
confines  himself  to  the  literal  fhct,  his  portraits,  as  a  whola, 
are  overcharged  with  Bultoeritm.  His  imagination  is  not 
a  mirror.  It  can  reflect  nothing  without  vitiating  it.  He 
does  not  pomem  the  power  of  passing  a  character  through 
his  ndnd  and  preserving  its  mdividuslity.  It  goes  in  as 
Harold,  or  Duke  William,  or  Lsfranc,  but  It  comes  out  as 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart. 

The  novel  contains  much  of  that  seductive  sentiment, 
half  romantic,  half  misanthropic,  "whkk  is  the  character* 
iatic  of  Bnlwer's  works,  and  it  is  expressed  with  his  usasl 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  style.  Here  and  there  we  per* 
eeive  alluaions  to  his  own  domestic  aflairs,  which  none  bat 
lAdy  Bulwer  can  fully  appreciate.  Every  reader  of  the 
novel  must  be  struck  with  iu  attempt  at  the  moral  tone. 
Edith,  the  heroine,  is  the  bride  of  Harold's  soul,  and  Pla- 
tonlsm  appears  in  all  its  splendor  of  self*denial  and  nobla 
sentimenu  in  a  Saxon  thane  and  his  maiden.  History  pro- 
nounces this  lady  to  be  his  mistreaa,  and  it  certainly  is  a 
great  stretch  of  the  reader's  charity  to  be  compelled  to 
view  her  in  the  capacity  of  saint.  Not  only,  however,  in 
the  lovea  of  Harold  and  Edith,  but  all  over  the  novel, 
there  is  a  constant  intrusion  of  ethical  reflections,  which 
will  donbtless  mnch  edify  all  young  kdies  of  a  tender  age. 
These  would  be  well  enough  if  they  appeared  to  have  any 
base  in  solid  moral  principle,  but  they  are  somewhat  offen- 
sive as  the  mere  sentimentality  of  conscience  and  religion, 
mtrodueed  for  the  purposes  of  fine  writing.  Suspicion, 
also,  always  attaches  to  the  morality  which  exhibiu  itself 
on  rhetorical  stilu,  and  the  refinement  which  is  always 
proclaiming  itself  refined.  Since  the  time  of  Joseph  Sur- 
face there  has  been  a  great  decline  hi  the  msrket  price  of 
noble  senthnents. 


T%4  HUtory  o/EngUmd,fnm  thi  Imvatwm  of  Julius  C*- 
taTtotlUBtigmo/ViUoria.  Sf  Mrt.  Markham.  ANtm 
Bditim,  NtwYork:  D.AppUtmfCo,lvol.^Smo. 
This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  which  has 
long  been  used  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls.  Its  in- 
formation is,  of  course,  milk  for  babes.  We  think  that 
books  of  this  class  should  be  prepared  by  persons  very  dif- 
ferent from  Mrs.  Markham.  She,  good  lady,  was  the 
wife  of  an  English  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Penrose, 
and  she  wrote  English  history  as  such  s  person  might  be 
supposed  to  write  it.  With  every  intention  to  be  honest, 
her  book  has  many  facts  and  opinions  which  boys  and  girls 
will  have  to  take  more  time  to  unlearn  than  they  spent  hi 
learning,  unices  they  intend  to  be  children  their  whole 
lives. 

There  is,  however,  a  story  in  the  volume  regarding  tha 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  we  thmk  few  of  our  readen 
have  seen.  The  duke's  command  of  his  temper  was  afanosl 
miraculous.  Once,  at  a  council  of  war.  Prince  Engena 
advised  that  an  attack  on  the  enemy  should  be  made  the 
next  day.  As  his  advice  was  plainly  judicious,  he  was 
mnch  exasperated  at  the  refusal  of  the  duke's  consent,  and 
immadiately  called  him  a  coward  and  challenged  him. 
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Marlboroitgh  oooly  deettned  the  elHiIlenge,a]ultbe  enraged 
prince  left  the  council.  Burly  the  firilowing  moraing  he 
WM  awoke  by  the  dokci  who  desired  him  instantly  to  rise, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  malie  the  attack,  and  added,  *<  I 
eovld  not  tell  yon  of  my  determination  last  night,  beeavse 
there  was  a  perwn  preient  who  I  knew  was  in  the  enemy's 
interest,  and  wonM  betray  us.  I  have  no  doobt  we  shall 
conquer,  and  when  the  battle  is  over  I  will  be  ready  to  aio- 
eept  yoar  challenge."  The  prince,  seeing  the  snperior 
sagacity  of  Marlborongh,  and  ashamed  ot  his  own  intern- 
perance,  overwhelmed  the  doke  with  apologies,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  two  generals  was  more  strongly  cemented 
than  ever.  The  anecdote  is  of  doabtfal  origin,  bat  it  is  an 
admirable  illostntion  both  of  tbe  character  of  liarlboroagh 
andEageae. 


Ltttertfnm  Italy :  and  Tht  Alps  tutd  tkt  Rkuu.  B9  J.  T. 
M$adU9.  Ntw  amd  lUvited  EdUum,  N*w  York:  B»- 
htr  f  Seribner.  1  vol.  ISmo. 

We  believe  that  these  were  Mr.  Hcadley's  Crst  produc- 
tions, and  were  origin  ^ly  published  in  Wiley  A  Pntnam's 
Library.  The  present  edilioa  has  a  preflKse,  devoted  to  ike 
eonsidentioB  of  the  new  aspect  luly  has  assumed  sinee 
the  book  was  written,  and  a  very  judicious  flagellation  is 
given  to  that  arch  traitor  and  renegade,  Charles  Albert, 
King  of  Sardinia,  whom  events  have  transformed  from  a 
trickster  and  tyrant  into  a  patriot  leader.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Headley  in  thinking  that  the  Italians  are  more  likely 
to  be  endangered  than  benefitted  by  his  position  at  the  head 
•f  their  armies. 

"  The  Alps  and  the  Rhine"  is,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Head- 
ley's  most  agreeable  vrork.  The  descriptions  of  scenery 
are  singularly  vivid  and  distinct,  and  are  given  in  a  style 
of  much  energy  and  richness.  The  chaptera  on  Sowar- 
row's  Pnssage  of  the  Olarus,  Macdonald's  Passof  the  Splu- 
gen,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  are  admirably  done. 
That  on  Maodonald  is  especially  interesting.  Those  who 
doubt  Mr.  Headley's  talenu  will  please  read  this  short  ex- 
tract: "  The  ominoDs  sound  grew  louder  every  moment, 
and  suddenly  the  lleroe  Alpine  blast  swept  in  a  clond  of 
snow  over  the  mountain,  and  howled  like  an  imchained 
demon,  through  the  gorge  below.  In  an  instsnt  all  was 
blindness  and  confusion  and  uncertainty.  The  very  hea- 
vens were  blotted  out,  and  the  frightened  column  stood  and 
listened  to  the  raving  tempest  that  made  the  pine  trees 
above  it  sway  and  groan,  as  if  lifted  from  their  rock-rooted 
places.  Bnt  suddenly  a  still  more  alarming  sound  was 
beards* An  avalanche!  an  avalanche!*  shrieked  the 
guides,  and  the  next  moment  on  awful  wkiu  fmm  earn 
l§apmgdoum  tk«  mountain^  and  striking  the  column  that 
was  struggling  along  the  path,  passed  strait  through  it  into 
the  gulf  below,  carrying  thirty  dragoons  and  their  horses 
with  it  in  its  wild  plunge." 

Prineiplit  of  Zoology,    Touching  the  Slrueturej  Develop- 

mentf  JHstribuium  tmd  NMural  Arrangement  ojfthe  Races 

of  AMimalSf  Living  and  Extinct.   Part  I.  ComparoHve 

Physiology.   By  Louis  Agassiz  and  Atigustus  A.  Oould 

Boston :  Oould^  Kendall  f  Lincoln.   1  vol.  Idms. 

The  name  of  ProfeiiK»r  Agassiz,  the  greatest  of  living 

BaUuuUsts,  on  the  title  page  of  this  volume,  is  of  itself  a 

guarantee  of  iu  ^^ellence.    The  work  is  intended  for 

sohools  and  colleges,  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose, 

but  its  value  is  not  confined  to  the  yonng.    The  general 

reader,  who  desires  exact  and  reliable  knowledge  of  the 

subject,  and  at  the  same  time  is  unable  to  obtain  the  larger 

works  of  Professor  Agassis,  will  find  in  this  litUe  volume 

an  invaluable  companion.    It  has  ail  the  necessary  plates 


and  illustrations  to  enable  the  reader  fally  10  to^i^ 
its  matter.  The  diagram  of  tbe  craat  of  the  m4i.a  » 
lated  to  soology,  is  a  nEtost  ingenious  eottrinseeivpi 
sent,  at  mie  view,  the  distribution  of  the  prind^tjia^ 
animals,  and  the  order  of  their  soceesnve  tppeaaeii 
the  layera  of  the  earth's  crust.  Hie  paUiihen  kn  mi 
the  work  in  a  style  of  great  neatness  and  degtaee. 

T%$  Wrilmgs  of  Cassius  Mareetlns  'Ck%  «Khi( 
Spoecku  and  AddnoseM.  Edited  ^mtk  s  fr^taU 
Httmair  by  Horau  Oroely,  Now  Terft:  fiqvf 
Bnthort. 


This  is  a  large  and  beautiful  octavo,  and  ii 
with  an  admirable  likeness  of  Mr.  Clay,  "ne  tH^i 
this  country  ara  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
of  Cassius  M.  Clay's  manner,  that  we  wiU  sol 
characterise  it ;  and  his  views  upon  pobUe 
partisan  that  vre  leave  their  disenssioa  to  the 
the  country.    T%e  eminent  abilities  of  ICr.  6ndf^ 
displayed  in  the  execution  of  the  dniiet  of  e£ter]4 
the  memoir  wbicb  introduces  the  woik  docs  foil  ji^ 
to  the  subject. 

lU  Odd  Pkllows*  Amulet, prtks  PrinofUs  ^MIMlh 
ship  Defined  ;  the  ObjttHau  to  the  Ofier  isffiPi^li 
its  Advantages  Maimtained.  By  Boo.  D.V.MA' 
Aubum :  Derby,  Miller  f  Co.       * 

This  is  a  beanliful  little  volume,  adainbif 
It  ii  wrll  written  i  will  be  read  with  iBi0i«%4l 
general  reader,  and  should  be  in  the  poiMiHi  rfiif 
member  of  the  great  and  beneficent  order 
cates  and  vindicates.  | 

3^    Baronet^s  Dmtghlen^   and  Bony  Ifai  ft 
Grey,  who  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  1 
female  novelists  of  the  present  day,  hat  reonllf  | 
the  public  another  inieresitng  volume,  besrof  lint 
'title.    There  are  two  stories,  both  of  which  m 
by  the  ability  which  characterizes  the  whole  of  Jf&f 
works,  and  are  well  calculated  to  make  s  ssltr; 
pass  agreeably  away.    The  Ameri^  pabliiba  ii 
B.  Peterson,  who  furnishes  a  neat  and  nnifoim 
Mra.  Grey's  novels. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  Proprietora  of  «  Graham's  BlagaziBe,'' 
maintaming  for  it  the  high  reputation  it  has  seondki 
estimation  of  the  people  of  the  United  8istei,m^ 
mined  to  spare  no  pains  to  increase  its  value,  sad  Hstol> 
universally  regarded  as  the  best  literary  psblieatittii  il 
country.  To  this  end  they  have  pteeed  bi  the  >rki 
several  of  our  best  engraven  a  series  of  pUic^  ^^  «^ 
be  truly  remarkable  for  their  superiority  h  odfi^ 
execution.  As  usual,  the  peas  of  the  best  hmenu  ^ 
ten  will  be  employed  in  giving  grace  andexeetlotee  »■ 
pages,  and  in  addition  to  articles  wUdi  hare  beea  a^ 
{ram  new  contributora  of  acknowledged  sbility,  ikef  ^t* 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  an  eagsfement  bn  ^ 
effected  with  J.  Bayaxb  Tatlob,  Esq.,  whoM  vriiioi 
are  so  extensively  known  and  admired,  bf  wbkA  ^  ^ 
able  assistance  will  be  secured  in  the  editorial  dcpirtsss 
of  this  Magaxine  exclusively.  This  arniof  emcat  vii-, « 
are  assured,  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  boct  ol  frat 
which  the  Magaxine  possesses  throogboot  tbe  Vw&.' 
an  earnest  that  no  efforts  will  be  omitted  toihowike** 
the  proprteton  entertain  of  past  favors,  by  randeriaitfei' 
work  a|tll  more  attractive  and  deserving  of  psuovp  i* 
the  future. 
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BT  vsjSA,  mnrAL. 


[SBB  SMQBAVIIVG.] 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted ; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters  retamine 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  nin,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreahment ; 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  foantain. 
Patience ;  accomplLih  thy  labor ;  accomplish  thy  work  of  affection ! 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  axid  patient  endurance  is  godlike : 
Therefore  accomplish  thy  labor  of  love,  till  the  heart  is  made  godlike, 
Purified,  strengthened,  perfected,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of  heaven ! 

L0H«RLL0W'S  EVAXOBLHa. 


I  WAS  loitering  beside  my  mother's  chair,  in  her 
drawing-room,  one  day  on  my  return  from  school, 
listening  to  the  conversation  between  her  and  some 
morning  visiters ;  they  were  discussing  most  earnestly 
the  merits  of  a  reigning  belle. 

'*  She  is,  indeed,  perfectly  beautiful,"  exclaimed 
my  mother.  **  I  looked  at  her  the  other  evening, 
when  I  saw  her  at  the  last  concert,  and  thought  a 
more  lovely  creature  could  not  exist.  The  music 
excited  her,  and  her  cheek  was  delicately  flushed, 
which  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes ;  her 
lovely  lips  were  just  half  apart  and  trembling  with 
feeling.  Then  she  understands  so  well  the  art  and 
mystery  of  dressing.  While  other  yoimg  ladies 
around  her  were  in  the  full  pride  of  brilliant  costume j 
the  eye  felt  freshened  and  relieved  when  looking  at 
her — ^there  was  such  a  repose  in  her  demi-toilette. 
The  simple  white  dress  was  so  pure  and  chaste  in 
its  effect,  displaying  only  her  lovely  throat,  and  her 
beautiful  chestnut-brown  hair  was  gathered  up  care- 
lessly but  neatly,  while  over  one  tiny  ear  fell  a  rich 
duster  of  ringlets;  then,  with  all  her  beauty  and  ex- 
quisite taste,  she  is  so  unconscious,  so  unstudied. 
That  the  world  should  call  Mary  Lee  a  beauty,  I  do 
not  wonder ;  but  that  society  should  pronounce  her.  a 
belle,  is,  indeed,  a  surprise  to  me— she  is  so  un- 
assuming, so  free  from  art  and  affectation.^^ 

* '  So  unlike  her  mother,''  exclaimed  a  lady,  eagerly. 
*'  I  think  Mary's  success  in  society  is  as  gratifying 
as  unexpected  to  Mrs.  hee.  She  delayed  her  entree 
into  society  as  long  as  she  could,  and  used  to  lament 
most  piteously  to  me  the  trouble  she  expected  to 
have  with  her,  from  her  total  want  of  animation  and 
spirit.  But  now  she  seems  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
16 


her  former  misgivings,  for  she  takes  many  airs  on 
herself  about  Mary's  popularity,  talking  all  the  while 
as  though  scarcely  any  one  was  good  enough  for 
the  husband  of  the  daughter  she  pronounced  one 
year  ago  a  stupid,  inanimate  creature.'' 

(<  Ah!"  said  a  gentleman,  laughing,  "the  tie  now 
is  between  young  Morton  and  Liangley,  I  believe. 
As  Langiey  is  the  more  distingui  of  the  two,  I  sup- 
pose the  mother  will  favor  him;  but  if  one  can 
judge  from  appearances,  the  daughter  prefers  Harry 
Morton." 

**  I  can  assure  you,"  interrupted  Mr.  Foster,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  our  family,  "  the  daughter  has  quite 
as  much  adiniration  for  the  rich  Mr.  Langiey  as  the 
mother.  There  is  a  little  incident  connected  with 
that  same  concert  Mrs.  Duval  speaks  of,  that  con- 
vinces me  of  the  daughter's  powers  of  management." 

*<  Shame  on  you,  Philip  Foster !"  said  my  mother, 
"  you  should  not  talk  this  of  any  lady,  much  less  of 
Mary  Lee." 

"What  was  the  incident,  Mr.  Foster?"  eagerly 
inquired  the  other  ladies. 

"Yes,  do  tell  us,  Phil,"  urged  bis  gentleman 
friend. 

My  mother  looked  reproachfully  at  Mr.  Foster, 
but  he  shook  his  head  laughingly  at  her,  as  be  said, 

"Hear  me  first,  dear  Mrs.  Duval,  before  you 
judge.  I  was  at  Mrs.  Lee's  two  or  three  mornings 
since.  Several  visiters  were  in  the  drawing-rooms, 
among  them  Harry  Morton,  as  usual.  I  was  looking 
at  a  new  and  costly  collection  of  engravings  on  the 
commode  table,  when  I  overheard  Harry  Morton 
ask  Miss  Lee  if  he  should  join  their  party  at  the  con- 
cert the  next  evening.  She  replied  that  she  regretted 
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they  were  not  going,  for  she  had  already  promised 
her  mother  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  quietly 
with  an  old  friend.  The  next  evening  at  the  concert 
the  whole  Lee  party  were  there,  and  our  belle,  Miss 
Mary,  was  brought  in  by  young  Langley,  just  newly 
arrived  from  Europe.  The  unconscious  demi- 
toiUtte  Mrs.  Duval  speaks  so  admiringly  of,  had  the 
desired  effect.  Langley's  taste  has  been  chastened 
by  a  voyage  over  the  Atlantic;  the  noisy  over- 
dressing of  his  countrywomen  would,  of  course, 
annoy  his  delicate  sense— therefore  was  the  simple 
home  costume  adopted  in  preference,  and  the  "  avail- 
abU**  Mr.  Langley  secured  as  an  admirer." 

<*  I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing,  Philip !"  ex- 
claimed my  mother,  indignantly.  "I  will  answer 
for  it,  there  was  some  mistake.  Mary  Lee  would 
scorn  a  falsehood,  and  is  entirely  above  all  artifice 
or  design.  Mrs.  Lee  is  said  to  be  manoeuvering  and 
worldly ;  if  she  is,  her  daughter  is  entirely  free  from 
such  influences." 

"  How  did  Morton  take  it,  Phil  ?"  asked  the  other 
friend,  laughingly. 

"  He  was  with  me,"  replied  Mr.  Foster,  evidently 
enjoying  with  some  little  malice  my  kind  mother's 
annoyance,  <<  we  had  dropped  into  the  concert  by 
chance  together.  He  looked  thunderstruck,  but  said 
nothing,  and  did  not  approach  her  during  the  whole 
evening.  She  knew  he  was  there,  however,  for  I 
•aw  her  return  his  cold  bow  in  a  painfully  embar- 
rassed manner." 

The  entrance  of  some  other  visiters,  connected  with 
the  Lees,  put  an  end  to  the  conversation.    That 
night,  when  my  nurse  was  undressing  me  for  bed, 
I  said, 
"What 's  a  belle,  Katy?" 

"A  very  rich  and  beautiful  young  lady,"  replied 
my  nurse,  "who  has  plenty  of  lovers,  and  gets 
married  very  soon." 

"Will  I  ever  be  a  belle?"  I  innocently  inquired, 
as  she  gathered  up  my  rebellious  hair  under  my  cap. 
"No,"  she  replied,  in  impatient  tones,  "your 
hair  is  too  straight,  and  your  skin  too  yellow ;  but 
you  must  do  as  you  're  told  to,  or  else  nobody  will  even 
love  you ;  so  go  to  sleep  right  away." 

I  was  silenced,  and  thus  obedience  was  obtained 
by  appealing  to  my  love^  of  approbation.  Many 
years  passed,  bringing  me  to  womanhood,  when  I 
discovered  the  truth  of  Nurse  Katy's  reason  why  I 
should  not  be  a  belle.  Other  people  decided  that 
my  "  hair  was  too  straight,  and  my  skin  too  yellow," 
to  use  Katy's  homely,  rough  words ;  but  her  brusque 
admonition,  that  made  me  go  to  sleep  so  quickly 
when  a  child,  acted  upon  me  as  a  woman.  My  ap- 
probativeness  once  roused,  I  managed,  despite  my 
want  of  personal  attractions,  to  secure  a  host  of 
friends ;  and  the  lesson  I  then  learned,  to  please 
others  rather  than  myself  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
their  love,  has  caused  my  life  thus  far  to  be  very 
smnny  and  happy,  even  more  so  than  if  I  had  been 
the  belle  my  childish  fancy  desired. 

One  of  Nurse  Katy»s  principal  attributes  of  a  belle, 
towever.  Mary  Lee  was  deficient  in.  She  did  not 
get  married  at  all~and  Mary  Lee  she  remained  all 


her  life.  But  she  was  one  of  the  lov^iest  oSd  najk 
in  the  world,  and  quite  as  popular  in  oar  drck  a 
she  had  been  in  her  own.  She  had  been  coafifled 
many  years  with  an  invalid  mother  and  paralfje 
father,  but  after  their  death  some  time,  she  re-eoiered 
society ;  and  her  house  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
new  set  of  young  people,  as  it  had  been  in  her  yotK 
days.  She  gave  ihe  most  delightful  parlies,  plam^d 
the  most  pleasant  enjoyments  for  ns,  and  alikmgb 
acknowledging  herself  to  be  an  old  maid,  she  stiQ 
retained  her  youthful  feelings  unimpaired. 

Her  mind  remained  in  a  fresh,  healthy  stale,  and 
her  disposition  was  still  sweet  and  joyous.  How  we 
all  loved  her ;  she  was  our  confidante,  advser  and 
friend.  She  was  still  pretty,  and  might  have  proved 
a  very  formidable  rival  had  she  chosen  to  eater 
society  as  a  young  lady ;  but  she  preferred  being  re- 
garded by  us  as  an  elder  friend.  The  young  ladies 
grouped  around  her  as  younger  sisters;  and  one  laJf 
the  young  gentlemen  would  have  married  her  t^- 
stantery  notwithstanding  she  was  ten  or  fifteen  fears 
their  senior.  Old  maid  as  she  was,  strange  to  tell, 
she  was  a  promoter  of  marriages.  The  ill-natnred 
called  Mary  Lee  a  match-maker.  She  certaioly  did 
interest  herself  very  much  with  lovers,  fathoming  al] 
the  little  mysteries  of  their  love-quarrels,  and  settiaf 
every  thing  quite  straight,  even  when  they  seemed 
in  inextricable  confusion. 

Miss  Lee  had  been  very  fond  of  my  mother,  and 
extended  to  me  the  same  regard,  therefore  I  was, 
notwithstanding  the  difierence  in  our  ages,  on  a  more 
intimate  footing  with  her  than  her  other  youi\g 
friends.  One  day,  as  we  were  discussing  the  merits 
of  an  approaching  wedding,  the  conversation  assumed 
a  confidential  tone. 

"Indeed,  Enna,"  she  exclaimed,  laughingly, 
"there  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  me  than  & 
couple  of  lovers  full  of  romance,  poetry,  and  per- 
fectly blind  and  uncaring  as  to  the  future.  I  love  !c 
watch  them  in  courtship,  lend  them  a  helping  haa^ 
in  the  quicksands  of  that  dangerous  but  de]icioG« 
season ;  and  then  it  makes  me  so  happy  to  con- 
gratulate them  aHer  their  troubles  are  all  over,  and 
they  are  happily  married." 

"  Ah !  if  they  only  could  be  sure  of  ha|^iness,^  I 
replied. 

"  Shame  on  you  for  that  old  maid^s  croak !"  she 
said,  with  a  bright  look ;  "  those  who  are  not  happy 
in  married  life,  would  never  be  happy  in  any  situa- 
tion. There  should  be  no  old  maids  or  old  bachelors 
Enna ;  we  would  all  be  happier  married ;  we  fail  is 
fulfilling  our  missions  when  we  remain  single.  Hue: 
up  a  lover,  Enna ;  let  me  watch  your  courtship,  ani ; 
rejoice  over  your  wedding.  As  a  clever  friend  ci 
mine  once  said,  we  think  poetry  as  lovers,  but  si 
married  life  we  act  true  poetry."  I 

I  opened  my  eyes  with  astonishment,  and  innt>  | 
cently  asked,  "  Why  is  it,  then,  you  have  nere- 1 
married  ?"  ! 

A  shadow  crossed  over  her  face,  and  I  felt  a  desire  I 
to  recall  the  question,  for  I  feared  I  had  called  up  dis- 
agreeable reminiscences,  but  the  next  instant  be? 
countenance  was  as  beaming  and  calm  as  before. 
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"  I  will  tell  you,  Enna,"  she  said,  as  she  caressinffly 
ested  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  "  why  I  have  never 
aarried;  but  to  do  that  I  must  relate  the  history  of 
ay  rather  uneventful  life.  My  story  has  but  little 
Qterest,  but  it  will  gratify  the  curiosity  of  one  who 
oves  me.  My  childhood  was  spent  with  an  old 
unt.  She  took  me  when  I  was  a  delicate  wee 
hiag»  and  I  remained  with  her  until  her  death, 
irhich  took  place  when  I  was  nearly  grown.  She 
ras  a  dear,  good  old  lady,  and  with  her  my  life 
•eased  most  happily ;  my  short  visits  home  gave  me 
ittic  pleasure,  for  my  mother  was  a  very  worldly, 
mbitiouB  woman,  and  displayed  but  little  tender- 
lesa  for  me,  which,  when  contrasted  with  my  aunt's 
ondness  and  indulgence,  made  me*  feel  quite  as  a 
iranger  in  my  family;  and  when  Aunt  Mary  died, 
wept  as  bitterly,  and  felt  as  lonely  and  bereft  of 
riends,  as  though  I  did  not  possess  a  mother,  father, 
nd  sisters.  The  two  years  after  my  aunt's  death 
rere  spent  in  close  attention  to  those  accomplish- 
aents  which  had  been  neglected  in  my  education  as 
innecessary,  and  which  my  mother  deemed  so 
ssential ;  and  not  a  day  passed  without  my  poor 
aether's  exclamations  of  despair  over  me. 

"  *  One  comfort  there  is,  however,*  she  would  say, 
your  aunt's  little  fortune  of  a  few  thousands  will 
«  exaggerated  in  society,  and  people  will  forget 
rouT  mauvaise  honte  in  giving  you  credit  for  being  an 
ieireas.' 

**  But  the  report  of  my  being  an  heiress  was  not 
leeded,  for  when  I  entered  society,  to  my  mother's 
imazement,  I  created  quite  a  sensation.  I  had  been 
ooked  upon  as  a  pretty  girl  always ;  but  my  mother 
lad  so  often  declared  that  I  was  so  inanimate  and 
nnocent,  she  never  would  be  able  to  do  any  thing 
vith  me,  and  my  pretty  face  would  be  of  no  service 
o  me,  that  I  looked  upon  myself  as  quite  an  ordinary 
>erson,  and  was  as  much  surprised  at  my  belle-hood 
IS  my  family.  I  wonder  my  little  head  was  not 
urned  with  the  attentions  I  received,  so  unused  as  I 
lad  been  to  admiration ;  it  might  have  been,  how* 
iver,  had  not  a  disappointment — ^a  bitter,  heart- 
tching  disappointment,  wearied  me  of  all  this  adula- 
ion  and  attention. 

"  Soon  after  my  entrance  into  society,  I  became 
icquainted  with  a  Mr.  Morton— agreeable,  good- 
ooking,  and  attentive  he  was,  of  course— quite  an 
icquisition  to  me  in  my  circle  of  admirers.  His 
v^orldly  qualifications  were  not  of  so  brilliant  a  na- 
ure  as  to  attract  my  prudent  mother's  fancy,  for  he 
pras  only  a  young  lawyer  of  slender  means  and 
noderate  practice.  I  do  not  think  she  ever  dreamed 
3f  the  interest  he  excited  in  me,  but  looked  upon  him 
IS  one  of  the  crowd  of  attendants  necessarily  sur- 
rounding a  belle.  But  how  diflferently  I  regarded 
bim.  The  piles  of  costly  bouquets  I  received  daily, 
sained  but  little  attention  from  me,  unless  I  dis- 
cerned among  them  the  tiny  bunch  of  sweet-violets, 
lea-roses,  and  mignonette,  which  he  once  in  a  great 
while  sent  me.  In  my  ball-tablets  my  eyes  sought 
the  dances  marked  down  for  him ;  and  when  he  was 
my  partner,  the  dance,  generally  so  wearisome,  was 
only  too  short,  too  delightful ;  the  reminiscence  of 


that  happy  time  makes  a  silly  girl  of  me  again.  My 
mother  never  imagined  he  aspired  to  my  hand— she 
would  have  looked  aghast  at  the  bare  mention  of 
such  a  probability ;  but  she  regarded  him  as  a  friend, 
and  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  her.  She  used  to 
say  young  men  like  Harry  Morton,  that  knew  their 
places,  were  invaluable  acquaintances  for  a  belle ; 
thus  were  we  thrown  a  great  deal  together.  She 
was  so  blind  to  his  real  position  with  me,  quick- 
sighted  as  she  generally  was  in  other  things,  I  was 
permitted  to  have  him  for  my  partner  in  dancing, 
even  for  several  quadrilles  during  an  evening ;  he 
was  my  constant  attendant  in  my  daily  rides  on  horse- 
back, and  my  mother  never  hesitated  to  call  upon 
him  if  we  were  at  any  time  in  need  of  an  escort  to  a 
ball  or  opera.  He  was  upon  the  footing  of  a  brother 
or  cousin  in  the  family;  but,  ah!  how  dear  was  he 
to  me.  Without  any  actual  explanation,  I  felt  sure 
of  Harry  Morton's  love.  I  never  had  any  doubts  or 
jealousies— we  seemed  to  perfectly  understand  each 
other.  I  never  looked  forward  to  our  future— I  was 
too  quietly  happy  in  the  present.  I  only  dated  from 
one  meeting  to  another— from  the  dinner  to  the  party, 
when  he  would  be  ready  to  hand  us  from  our  carriage, 
to  take  me  off  my  father's  arm  in  compliance  with 
my  mother's  constant  inquiry  and  request  of, 
'Where's  Harry  Morton?  Here,  Harry,  do  take 
charge  of  Mary,'  a  request  which  he  always  seemed 
delighted  to  obey.  Then,  after  the  happy  good-night, 
I  would  lie  my  head  on  the  pillow  to  dream  of  him 
and  the  morning  ride  we  would  take  together.  Why 
he  never  spoke  to  me  of  his  love  I  cannot  tell.  It 
might  have  been  that  feelings  of  delicacy  restrained 
him ;  my  father  was  rich,  while  he  was  but  a  poor 
young  lawyer ;  then  report  had  made  me  an  heiress 
in  my  own  right,  as  well  as  a  belle,  to  my  worldly 
mother's  great  content.  That  he  loved  me  I  am  sure, 
though  he  never  told  me  with/his  lips. 

"  One  morning  my  mother  said  to  me,  *  Do  not 
make  any  engagement  for  to-morrow,  Mary ;  we  must 
dine  &n  famUU  with  dear  old  Mrs.  Langley;  we 
have  not  been  there  for  a  month.' 

<*  Now  this  Mrs.  Langley  was  a  person  of  great 
consideration  in  my  mother's  eyes.  She  was  very 
wealthy,  and,  moreover,  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
fashionable  world  for  many  years.  Since  my  en- 
trance into  society,  she  had  been  quite  an  invalid, 
and  rarely  appeared  in  public,  but  it  gratified  her  ex- 
ceedingly to  have  her  friends  around  her,  for  she 
dreaded  yielding  up  her  command  in  the  world.  My 
mother  was  an  especial  favorite  o(  hers;  and  after  I 
had  taken  such  a  prominent  situation  in  society,  she 
expressed  great  regard  for  me.  Once  in  a  month  or 
so  we  spent  a  day  with  her.  She  lived  in  great  style 
— a  stately  dinner,  and  a  stupid,  grand,  heavy  even- 
ing was  the  amoimt  of  the  visit.  How  I  used  to 
dread  the  coming  of  the  day ;  it  was  the  only  time  I 
was  separated  from  Harry,  for  Mrs.  Langley  being 
very  exclusive,  and  making  no  new  acquaintances, 
he  had  no  entree  there.  I  used  to  sing  for  her,  arrange 
her  worsteds,  tell  ber  of  the  parties  and  different 
entertainments,  and  read  to  her  her  son's  last  letter. 
She  had  only  one  son,  and  he  had  been  in  Europe  for 
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two  or  three  years.  He  was  her  idol,  and  she  never 
tired  talking  of  him.  Dear  old  lady,  my  conscience 
smote  me  many  times  for  tho  feelings  of  impatient 
weariness  and  etmui  I  would  give  way  to  during 
one  of  her  tedious  dinner  parties. 

*^The  following  morning  after  my  mother  had 
announced  the  visit  of  penance,  Harry  Morton  made 
his  appearance  In  our  drawing-rooms,  as  usual,  with 
the  other  morning  visiters.  Every  one  was  talking 
of  a  new  singer  who  was  to  make  her  debut  on  that 
evening. 

"  *  May  I  join  your  party  at  the  concert  this 
evening  ?'  Harry  asked  me,  in  a  low  voice. 

*^*I  regret  exceedingly,'  I  replied,  'that  we  are 
not  going  to  the  concert.  I  have  already  promised 
mamma  to  spend  a  quiet  day  and  evening  with  an 
old  friend  of  hers.  You  must  listen  attentively  to 
this  new  donna^  and  tell  me  all  about  her  voice  if 
you  go.* 

"  *  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go,'  he  replied,  in  low, 
earnest  tones,  *  for  I  could  not  enjoy  the  concert  if 
not  with  you.'  A  turn  in  the  general  conversation 
drew  us  more  into  notice,  and  some  ladies  and 
gentlemen  entering,  put  an  end  to  all  further  inter- 
course between  us;  how  long  1  remembered  and 
cherished  those  last  words  of  his.  When  I  made 
my  appearance  in  my  mother's  room  at  5  o'clock, 
shawl  and  hood  in  hand,  she  regarded  me  from  head 
to  foot  smilingly. 

<<  *  What  new  caprice  to^y?'  she  said,  'and  yet 
I  must  confess  it  is  v.ery  becoming  to  you.' 

''  I  had  felt  too  languid  to  dress  much,  and  as  the 
weather  was  warm,  spring  being  quite  far  advanced, 
I  had  chosen  a  simple  white  mull  robe  for  the  visit 
to  our  old  friend,  knowing  that  we  should  meet  with 
but  few  visiters  there.  This  I  explained  apologetically 
to  my  mother,  who  tapped  me  with  her  fan  good- 
naturedly,  saying  that  beauties  were  cunning  crea- 
tures, they  liked  to  show  once  in  a  while  they  could 
defy  the  aid  of  ornament.  The  first  few  months  of 
my  entrance  into  society  my  mother  superintended, 
with  great  attention,  all  my  toilette* ;  but  near  the 
close  of  the  season  she  fell  into  the  general  opinion, 
that  what  ever  I  did  was  exactly  right;  and  poor 
little  me,  that  one  short  half-year  before  had  no  right 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  so  grave  a  subject  as 
dress,  was  now  constantly  appealed  to ;  and  whatever 
style  I  adopted  was  perfect  in  her  eyes.  Society  had 
placed  its  stamp  upon  me,  I  could  pass  current  aa  a 
coin  of  high  value  to  her. 

"  When  I  reached  Mrs.  Langley's,  I  found  the  old 
lady  attended  by  but  one  gentleman,  who,  beside 
ourselves,  was  her  only  visiter.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise to  hear  her  introduce  him  as  her  son,  Templeton 
Langley.  The  dinner  passed  more  pleasantly  than 
usual,  for  Mr.  Langley  made  himself  very  agreeable. 
After  dinner  he  proposed  we  should  go  to  the  concert, 
as  he  felt  an  interest  in  the  new  prima  </onna,  having 
heard  her  at  her  debut  in  Europe.  I  made  an  objec- 
tion, which  was  overruled  by  Mrs.  Langley's  ex- 
pressing a  desire— strange  for  her — ^to  go  likewise ; 
and  we  went.  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
room  when,  on  lifting  my  eyes,  the  first  person  I  saw 


viras  Harry  Morton  looking  sternly  at  me.  Foolbyr. 
I  grew  embarrassed,  my  face  burned,  and  my  'vkstc 
frame  trembled  with  nervous  agilation.    He  did  Ht 
approach  me,  but  gave  me  only  a  cold  bow.    '& 
thinks  me  guilty  of  falsehood,'  I  said  to  my«e'J 
How  wretchedly  passed  the  evening,  and  yet  I  hsTc 
no  doubt  I  was  an  object  of  envy  to  maay  of  my 
young  lady  friends.   The  rich  digtimgtii^  Tcmpietos 
Langley  showed  himself  my  devoted  admirer,  wkue 
his  mother,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  tos,  sal  be- 
side us  smiling  approvingly.    My  indifiefeas,  cdd 
manner,  my  simple  costume,  and  my  beautifd  taee, 
completed  that  evening  the  conquest  of  ibe  iaabdiMs, 
fashionable  young  man.    You  casnot  imagine  tbe 
delight  of  my.  mother,  when  day  aAer  day  foasd 
Templeton  Langley  constantly  beside  me,  she  ovM 
scarcely  restrain  her  exultation ;  while  I,  poor  diiid. 
listened  with  aching,  throbbing  seoaes  for  the  ap- 
proach of  one  who  never  came  near  me.    Two  at 
three  weeks  passed  in  a  whirl  of  gayety.    It  was  the 
close  of  the  season,  and  one  or  two  brides  in  car 
circle  made  the  parties  very  constanL  Mrs.  Lsagjey 
proposed  that  our  family  should  join  her  sob  md 
herself  in  their  summer  visit  to  the  Lake» ;  aooon^ 
ingly  we  did  so,  and  we  spent  more  than  three 
months  traveling.     Ere  the  cloee  of  those  three 
months,  Templeton  Langley  ofiered  himcsdf  lo  me 
I  could  not  describe  to  you  the  aoeoe  that  ensued 
between  my  mother  and  myself  when  I  rejected 
him.    She  was  a  worldly  woman,  and  my  conduct 
seemed  perfectly  wild  to  her.    She  remonstraled, 
persuaded,  then  reproached  me  in  impatient,  aagrr 
tones.    My  father  was  a  quiet,  amiable  man,  and 
rarely  Interfered  with  my  mother  in  her  managemeBt, 
but  he  fortunately  shook  ofi*  enough  of  his  lethargy  to 
come  to  my  rescue  at  this  time. 

<<  <  If  Mary  does  not  love  Mr.  Langley,'  be  said. 
'  why  urge  her  to  marry  him?  Do  not  scold  the  poor 
child,'  and  he  drew  me  toward  him  tenderly. 

'*  Templeton  Langley  was  rather  an  indifiesca: 
person  in  every  way.  His  wealth,  combined  win 
his  situation  in  the  fashionable  world,  placed  him  ia 
a  fictitious  light;  but  he  had  little  intriligenoe,  nc 
originality,  and  only  a  passable  personal  appearance. 
I  was  constantly  drawing  the  comparison  betwecu 
him  and  Harry  Mor|on.  Harry  was  so  handsome,  sc 
brilliant  in  conversation — and  this  thought  rendered 
poor  Mr.  Langley ,With  all  his  fastidious,  elegaat 
manners,  quite  unbearable  to  me.  To  think  of  beic^ 
tied  to  such  a  man  for  life  was  perfect  martyidom 
for  me;  and  although  hitherto  so  yielding,  I  showed 
myself  on  this  occasion  obstinate.  Floods  of  tesrs  I 
shed,  and  my  mother  fancied  at  first  she  could  over- 
come my  *■  ridiculous  sentimentality,'  as  she  calleai 
it,  but  in  vain ;  and  finding  a  friend  in  my  father,  1 
remained  firm.  I  felt  more  sorry  for  old  Mil 
Langley,  who  was,  indeed,  terribly  distieased,  bs 
she  treated  me  very  kindly,  and  exonerated  me  £rcB 
all  blame.  She  was,  however,  really  very  fond  at 
me,  and  had  set  her  heart  upon  having  me  for  a 
daughter.  Mr.  Langley  returned  to  Eur<^;>e,  and  fcc 
many  months  our  circle  of  friends  were  quite  at  * 
loss  to  know  whether  be  had  ofieredi  been  aocepteJ. 
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)r  refused,  or  whether  he  had  only  flirted  with  me. 
\Iy  mother  felt  1^  disappointed  to  boast  of  the  re- 
^ctioa;  and,  moreover,  she  was  so  occupied  in 
wringing  out  my  sister,  Emma,  as  to  have  little  time 
to  think  of  me  or  my  afiairs.  My  sister  was  but 
seventeen,  three  years  younger  than  I,  but  much 
nearer  my  age  in  appearance.  I  found  myself  now 
9f  but  secondary  consideration  in  my  mother's  eyes. 
[  fear  she  really  disliked  me  then.  She  was  an  am- 
bitious woman,  and  had  set  her  heart  upon  my  making 
i  brilliant  match;  this  favorite  hope  of  hers  I  had 
flighted,  and  feeling  little  interest  in  society,  I 
!)ecame  of  iesa  consequence,  for  my  sad,  absent 
manner  made  me,  of  course,  uninteresting;  there- 
fore, as  my  reign  as  a  belle  was  over,  my  poor 
nother  now  sought  to  dismiss  me  from  her  mind  and 
occupy  herself  with  other  objects. 

'*  Harry  Morton  had  gone  to  the  Southwest  ere  we 
returned  from  our  sunmier's  journey,  and  we  never 
net  again.  A  year  or  so  afterward  I  heard  of  his 
narriase  with  a  dashing  southern  belle,  and  he  is 
aow  a  distinguished  man  at  the  South.  After  these 
perplexing,  unfortunate  misunderstandings,  my  health 
failed,  and  for  a  long  while  I  was  an  invalid,  rarely 
appearing  in  society.  My  two  sisters,  Emma  and 
Alice,  were  more  lucky  than  I,  for  they  married 
happily,  and  with  my  mother's  gratified  approbation 
—for  they  each  made  the  *  best  match  of  their  season.' 
Neither  one  was  so  pretty  as  I  had  been,  and  as  my 
mother  used  to  ejaculate, 

"  ( Thank  Heaven!  neither  Emma  nor  Alice  are 
belles ;  they  at  least  will  not  trouble  me  with  their 
exaggerated  notions  about  love  and  all  that  nonsense.' 


"  I  passed  a  miserable,  wretched  existence  for  a 
year  or  more  after  Harry  and  I  were  separated. 
How  earnestly  I  prayed  for  death,  so  completely 
prostrated  was  my  spirit  by  my  disappointmenL  I 
felt  as  lonely  as  I  had  at  the  time  of  dear  Aunt 
Mary's  death.  In  time,  however,  I  aroused  myself 
from  my  morbid  feelings,  and  in  reading  and  study 
found  at  first  occupation,  then  strength  and  content. 

**  The  week  after  my  youngest  sister  was  married 
my  father  was  stricken  down  with  paralysis.  I  was 
the  only  one  at  home  with  my  parents,  for  my  bride 
sister  had  sailed  for  Europe  the  day  after  her  wed- 
ding, and  Emma  was  far  distant  in  her  Southern  home, 
having  married  a  wealthy  South  Carolinian  two 
years  before.  Faithfully  I  dev^Mjf^K  to  lAy 
father,  and  when  my  mother^^^Hperward,  was 
seised  with  a  painful,  lino^^^^^ne,  I  made  my- 
self so  necessary  to  l^^^^H^hat  she  at  last 
acknowledged,  that  j^^HRippeared  to  be  her 
greatest  trouble  had^^^d  her  greatest  blessing. 
She  altered  very  much  before  her  death,  and  lost 
entirely  all  those  worldly  feelings  which  had  actuated 
her  during  her  early  life.  She  suflbred  for  many 
years  at  times  agonizing  pain,  and  during  this  time  I 
was  sole  companion  and  nurse  to  my  parents.  Often 
I  thanked  Providence  for  having  denied  to  me  my 
early  love,  granting  to  me  in  lieu  an  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  the  most  holy  of  duties.  See,  Enna,  to" 
what  an  unromantic  and  yet  enviable  state  of  mind 
I  at  last  attained.  Believe  me,  dearest,  we  never 
should  grieve  over  unavoidable  troubles,  for  many 
times  they  are  but  the  rough  husk  of  that  sweet 
kernel-^  hidden  blessing." 


ZENOBIA. 


BT  MTaOH  L.  UkMOJX, 


'T  WAS  holyday  in  Rome.   Her  sevenfold  hills 
Were  trembling  with  the  tread  of  malthndes 
WhoHhronged  her  streets.    Hushed  was  the  busy  hum 
Of  labor.    Silent  in  the  shops  reposed 
The  implemenu  of  toil.    A  eommon  love 
Of  country,  and  a  seal  for  her  renown. 
Had  warmed  all  hearts,  and  mingled  for  a  day 
Plebian  ardor  with  patrician  pride. 
The  aire,  the  son,  the  matron  and  the  maid. 
Joined  in  besiowing  on  their  emperor 
The  joyona  benedictions  of  the  state. 
Alaa  I  about  that  day's  magnificence 
Was  spread  a  web  of  skame !    The  victor's  sword 
Was  stained  with  cowardice— his  dazzling  fame 
Tarnished  by  ininlt  to  a  fallen  woman. 
Returning  from  his  conquesu  in  the  East, 
Aarelian  led  in  his  triumphant  train 
Palmyra's  beanteons  queen,  Zenobia, 
Whose  only  crime  had  been  the  love  she  bore 
To  her  own  country  and  her  household  gods. 

Long  had  the  Orient  owned  the  sovereign  sway 
Of  Rome  imperial,  and  in  forced  submission 
Hod  liowed  the  neck  to  the  oppressor's  yoke. 
The  com  of  Syria,  her  fruits  and  wares, 
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The  pearis  of  India,  Araby's  perfumes, 
The  golden  treasures  of  the  mountains,  all 
Profusely  poured  in  her  luxurious  lap, 
Crowned  to  the  full  her  proud  magaifioence. 
Rome  regal,  throned  on  her  eternal  hills. 
With  power  supreme  and  wide-extended  hand, 
Plandered  the  prostrate  nations  without  stint 
Of  all  she  coveted,  and,  chiefly  thou, 
O  Liberty,  the  birthright  boon  of  Heaven. 
But  Rome  had  passed  her  noon ;  her  despotism 
Was  overgrown ;  an  earthquake  was  at  work 
At  her  foundations;  and  cew  dynasties, 
Striking  their  rooU  in  ripening  revolutions, 
Were  soon  to  sway  the  destinies  of  realms. 

The  East  was  in  revolt.    The  myriad  seeds 
Of  dark  rebellion,  sown  by  tyranny, 
And  watered  by  the  blood  of  patrioU  slain. 
Were  springing  into  life  on  every  hand. 
Success  was  alternating  in  this  strife 
'Twixt  power  and  rigktt  and  anxious  Victory, 
With  balanoe  poised,  the  doubtful  issue  feared. 
Amid  the  fierce  contention,  'mid  the  din 
Of  war's  sublime  encounter,  and  the  crash 
Of  falling  systems  oM,  Palmyra's  queen 
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Followed  her  yaliant  lord,  Palmyn'e  king. 

Ever  beiide  him  in  the  hoar  of  peril, 

She  warded  from  his  breast  the  battle's  rage ; 

And  in  the  councils  of  the  cabinet 

Her  pmdent  wisdom  was  her  hnsband*s  gnlde. 

Domestic  treason,  with  insidious  stab. 
Snatched  from  Zenobia*s  side  her  gallant  lord, 
And  threw  into  her  hand  the  exigencies 
Of  an  nnstable  and  capricioos  throne. 
Yet  was  her  genius  not  inadequate. 
Tlie  precepts  of  experience,  intertwined 
With  intellectval  power  of  lofty  grade. 
Combined  to  raise  Palmyra's  beanteons  qneen 
High  in  the  golden  scale  of  moral  greatness. 
Under  the  teachings  of  the  good  Longinus 
The  streams  of  science  flowed  into  her  mind ; 
And,  like  thefm^tain-fostered  moontain  lake. 
Her  soul  was  |||tfai|^^thereal  food. 
The  patronageyUl^^^^^med  men 
Declared  her  loT^^^^^^^The  rewards, 
Rich  and  onnnmberM^^^HEvred  on  merit 
Her  own  refined,  exalted  taMRtrayed. 
Her  gracefol  and  majestic  figure,  crowned 
With  beauty  snchas  few  but  angeb  wear, 
Like  the  rich  casing  that  sorrounds  the  gem. 
Heightened  the  splendor  of  her  brilliant  genius. 
Equally  daring  on  the  battle-field 
And  in  the  chase,  her  prudence  and  her  courage. 
Displayed  in  many  a  hot  emergency. 
Had  twined  Tictorious  laurel  round  her  brow. 
Under  her  rale  Falmyra*s  fortunes  rose 
To  an  unequalled  altitude,  and  wealth 
Flowed  in  upon  her  like  a  golden  sea, 
Her  wide  dominion,  stretching  from  the  Nile 
To  the  far  Euxine  and  Euphrates'  flood~- 
Her  active  commerce,  whose  expanded  range 
Monopolized  the  trade  of  all  the  EasI— 
Her  stately  capital,  whose  towers  and  domes 
Vied  with  proud  Rome  in  architectural  grace— 
Her  own  aspiring  aims  and  high  renown- 
All  breathed  around  the  Asiatic  queen 
An  atmosphere  of  greatness,  and  betrayed 
Her  bold  ambition,  and  her  rivalry 
With  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world. 

But  *t  is  the  gaudiest  flower  is  soonest  plucked ; 
Tlie  sturdiest  oak  first  feels  the  builder's  axe. 
Palmyra's  rising  greatness  had  awaked 
The  Jealousy  of  Rome,  and  Fortune  looked 
On  her  prosperity  with  envions  eye. 
Under  the  golden  eagles  of  the  empire, 
Anrelian's  soldiers  swept  the  thirsty  nnds. 
And  poured  taito  Palmyra's  palmy  plains, 
A  mighty  host  hot  for  the  battle-field. 
Borne  on  her  gallant  steed,  the  warrior  queen 
The  conflict  sought,  and  led  her  eager  troops 
Into  the  stern  encounter.    like  the  storm 
Of  their  own  desert  plain,  innumerable. 
They  rushed  upon  the  foe,  and  courted  danger. 
Amid  the  serried  ranks,  whose  steel  array 
Glowed  in  the  noonday  son,  and  threw  a  flood 
Of  wavy  sheen  into  the  fragrant  air, 
Zenobia  rode ;  and,  like  an  angry  spirit, 
CommiBsioned  from  above  to  chastise  men, 
Where'er  she  moved  was  death.    There  was  a  flash 
Of  scorn  that  lighted  up  her  fiery  eye, 
A  glance  of  wrath  upon  her  countenance- 
There  was  a  terror  in  her  frenzied  arm 
That  strack  dismay  into  the  boldest  heart. 
Alas  for  her,  Fortune  was  unpropitions ! 


Her  fearless  valor  found  an  ovennatek 
In  the  experienced  prodenee  of  Aar4|^ 
And  scarcely  could  the  desert's  hardy  so 
Cope  with  the  practiced  legions  of  the  t 
The  battle  gained,  PsJmyra  taken,  a 
Its  queen  a  captive,  hurled  from  off  a  throne. 
Stripped  of  her  wide  poaiessinns,  foreed  to  soe 
In  hnmUest  attitude  for  even  Ufa— 
Tlie  haughty  victor  led  his  weary  IcgioMa 
Back  to  Italia's  shores,  and  in  his  tiaia 
His  faUen  rival,  loaded  with  chains  oCgoU, 
Forged  from  the  bullion  of  her  treasury. 

T  was  holyday  in  Rome.    Tlie  morning  son, 
EmergiBg  from  the  palaoe-ereaied  hills 
Of  the  Campagna,  poured  a  flood  of  light 
Upon  the  slumbering  city,  snmmnoing 
lu  teeming  thousands  to  the  festival. 
A  playful  breeze,  rich-laden  with  perfume 
From  groves  of  orange,  gently  stirred  the  leaves. 
And  curled  the  ripples  on  the  liber's  hre■s^ 
Bearing  to  seaward  o'er  the  flowery  piain 
The  rising  peans'  JoyAil  melodies. 
Ffaug  to  the  wind,  high  from  the  nrelliiig  il 
Tbat  crowned  the  Capitol,  the  imperial  I 
Broidered  with  gold  and  glittering  with  f 
Unfurled  its  azure  field;  and,  as  it  cangiht 
The  sunbeams  and  flashed  down  vpoa  the  throng 
That  filled  the  forum,  there  arose  a  sboat 
Deep  as  the  murmur  of  the  cataract. 
In  that  spontaneous  outburst  of  applause 
E«m$  fpoke;  and  as  the  echo  smote  the  hills 
It  woke  the  slumbering  memory  of  a  time 
When  Rome  was^rM. 

A  trampet  from  the  walls 
Proclaimed  the  day's  festivities  begun. 
Preceded  by  musicians  and  sweet  sUigeiai 
A  long  procession  passed  the  city-gate, 
And,  traversing  the  winding  maze  of  streets. 
Climbed  to  the  Capitol.    Choice  victims,  iliimwi! 
With  pictured  ornamenU  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
An  offering  to  the  tutelary  gods, 
Led  the  advance.    Then  followed  spoila  iiusuoise. 
Baskets  of  Jewels,  vases  of  wrought  gold, 
'  Paintings  and  statuary,  cloths  and  wares, 
Of  oosUiest  manufacture,  close  succeeded 
By  the  rich  symbols  of  Palmyra's  glory. 
Torn  from  her  temples  and  her  palaces. 
To  grace  a  triumph  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
With  toilsome  step  next  walked  the  captive  <iBccn; 
And  then  the  victor,  in  his  car  of  state. 
With  milk-white  horses  of  Thessalian  breed. 
And  in  his  retinue  a  splendid  train 
Of  Rome's  nobility.   In  one  long  line 
The  army  last  appeared  in  bright  array. 
With  banners  high  displayed,  filling  the  air 
With  songs  of  victory.    The  pageam  prood 
Quickened  remonbrance  of  departed  days, 
And  warmed  the  bosoms  of  the  multitude 
With  deep  devotion  to  the  commonwealth. 

High  in  his  gilded  chariot,  decked  in  robes 
Of  broidered  purple,  and  with  laurel  crowned, 
Rode  the  triumphant  conqueror,  in  his  hand 
The  emblems  of  his  power.    The  capital 
Of  his  wide  empire  was  inflamed  with  zeal 
To  do  him  honor  and  exalt  his  praise. 
The  worU  vras  at  his  feet ;  his  sovereign  will 
None  dared  to  question,  and  his  haughty  word 
Was  law  to  nations.   Yet  his  heart  was  tzonhled. 
In  tha  dim  distaneo  he  diaoemad  |h«  flight 
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>r  Freedom,  on  swift  pinionfl  beraldiof 

Infranchisement  to  the  oppressed  of  earth. 

le  knew  the  feeble  tenure  of  dominion 

4ised  on  allegiance  with  relnctanee  paid } 

nd  read  the  fnture  overthrow  of  Eome 

1  the  nnyielding  spirit  of  his  Tictim. 

ncoTered  in  the  sun,  weary  and  faint, 

owed  to  the  earth  with  chams  of  ravished  gold, 

iTiih  feet  ansandaled,  walked  Zenobia, 

lave  to  the  craven  tyrant's  cmelty. 

either  her  peerless  beanty,  nor  her  sex, 

or  yet  her  grievous  saflerings  could  melt 

fae  despot's  stony  heart.    She,  who  surpassed 

er  conqueror  in  all  the  qualities 

f  head  or  heart  which  crown  hninanity 

Tith  nobleness  and  high  preenineiic»— 

le,  whoso  tm$foitutu$  in  a  glorious  cause, 

nd  not  her  trrort,  had  achieved  her  mii^- 

ardened  with  ignominy  and  di^;race 

or  her  resplendent  virttus,  not  her  crimes-^ 

le  who  had  graced  a  palace,  and  dispensed 

irdon  to  penitence,  reward  to  worth, 

nd  tempered  justice  with  benevolence— 

Wickedly  torn  from  her  exalted  station, 

ow  walked  a  captive  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 

'en  at  the  feet  of  the  oppressors  steeds. 

et  was  her  spirit  all  untamed.    Disdain 

ill  sat  upon  her  countenance,  and  breathed 

nmeasured  scorn  upon  her  persecutors. 

he  blush  of  innocence  upon  her  cheek, 

be  burning  pride  that  flashed  within  her  eye, 

be  majesty  enthroned  upon  her  brow, 

old,  in  a  language  which  the  tyrant/eft, 

hat  her  unconquered  spirit  soared  sublime 

i  a  pure  orbit  whither  kU  sordid  soul 

onld  ne'er  attain.    Had  he  a  captive  led 

ime  odions  wretch,  whose  sanguinary  crimes, 

ong  perpetrated  under  sanction  of  a  strength 

o  arm  could  reach,  had  spread  a  pall  of  moaniing 

ver  a  people's  desolated  homes, 

e  then  had  right  to  triumph  o'er  his  victim. 

at 't  was  not  thus.    Insatiable  ambition 

ad  led  him  to  unsheath  his  victor  sword 

gainst  a  monarch  whose  distinctive  sway 

avished  from  Rome  no  tittle  of  her  right  ; 

nd,  to  augment  the  aggregate  of  wrong, 

hat  moHoreh  was  a  woman,  whose  renown, 


Compared  with  his,  was  gold  compared  with  brass. 
As  o'er  the  stony  street  the  captive  paced 
Her  weary  way  before  the  victor's  steeds, 
And  marked  the  multitudes  Insatiate  gaze, 
The  look  of  calm  defiance  on  her  face 
Told  that  she  bowed  not  to  her  degradation. 
Her  thoughts  were  not  at  Rome.    Unheeded  all, 
The  billows  of  the  mad  excitement  dashed 
About  her,  and  broke  harmless  at  her  feet. 
Dim  reminiscences  of  former  days 
Burst  like  a  deluge  on  her  errant  mind ; 
Leading  her  backward  to  the  buried  past. 
When  in  the  artless  buoyancy  of  youth 
She  sat  beneath  Falmyra's  fragrant  shades 
And  gleaned  the  pages  of  historic  story. 
Red  with  Rome's  bloody  catalogue  of  wrong. 
Little  she  dreamed  Palmyra's  palaces 
Siiould  e'er  be  scenes  of  Roman  violence; 
Little  she  dreamed  that  h«rs  should  be  the  lot 
(A  captive  princess  led  in  chains)  to  crown 
The  splendor  of  a  Roman  holyday. 
Alas !  the  blow  she  thought  not  of  had  fallen. 
A  bloody  struggle,  like  a  dreadful  dream. 
Had  briefly  raged,  and  all  to  her  was  lost. 
Save  the  poor  grace  of  a  degraded  life. 
Her  sun  of  glory  was  gone  down  in  blood— 
The  glittering  fabric  of  her  power  despoiled 
To  swell  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror. 
Bat  in  the  wreck  of  her  magniflcenoe, 
With  eye  prophetic,  she  foresaw  the  rain 
Of  the  proud  capital  of  all  the  world. 
She  aaw  the  quickenlhg  symptoms  of  rebellion 
Among  the  nations,  and  she  caught  their  cry 
Tor/nedcm  and  for  vengeance  /       .       .       . 

Hark !  the  Goth 

Is  thundering  at  the  gate.    His  reckleai  sword 
Leaps  from  the  scabbard,  eager  to  vindicate 
The  cause  of  the  oppressed.    A  thousand  years 
The  sun  has  witnessed  in  his  daily  course 
The  tyranny  of  Rome,  now  crushed /orvesr. 
The  mighty  mass  of  her  usurped  dominion, 
By  its  own  magnitude  at  last  dissevered, 
Is  crumbliag  into  fragments;  and  the  shades 
Of  long-forgotten  generations  shriek 
With  fiendish  glee  over  the  yawning  gnlf 
Of  her  perdition. 
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P  IS  wise,  in  lummer-warmth,  to  look  before. 

To  the  keen-nipping  winter ;  it  is  good, 

1  lifef  al  hoars,  to  lay  aside  some  store 

Of  thought,  to  leaven  the  spirit's  duller  mood } 

'o  mould  the  sodded  dyke,  iif  sunny  hour, 

Against  the  coming  of  the  wasteful  flood  | 

till  tempering  Life's  extremes,  that  Wo  no  more 


Blay  start  abrupt  in  Joy's  sweet  neighborhood. 
If  Day  burst  sudden  from  the  bars  of  Night, 

Or  with  one  plunge  leaped  down  the  sheer  abyss, 
Fsinful  alike  were  darkness  and  the  light. 

Bearing  fixed  war  thiongh  shifting  vietories ; 
But  sweet  their  bond,  where  peaceful  twilighl  liiifM% 
Weaving  the  rosy  wUh  the  sable  fingais. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
T%e  Revenge, 

The  report  of  the  pistol  fired  by  Julia  had  ako  been 
heard  upon  the  pirate  brig.  To  Florette  it  gave  as- 
surance of  the  safety  of  the  fair  fugitive.  The  pirate 
sprang  to  his  feet,  forgetful  of  his  wound,  but  fell 
back  helpless  upon  the  companion-way,  and  soon  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  thoughtful  state,  supposing  the 
sound  had  come  from  the  deck  of  the  Raker,  though 
it  had  seemed  much  too  near  and  distinct  to  appear 
possible  that  such  wss  the  case. 

The  escape  of  Julia  was  not  discovered  until  the 
following  morning.  The  wrath  of  the  pirate  was 
fearfully  vindictive.  Even  Florette  became  alarmed 
when  he  fiercely  accused  her  of  some  share  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  captive  girl.  This  she  trem- 
blingly denied,  suggesting  the  opinion  that  Julia  must 
have  jumped  overboard,  in  her  despair,  induced  by 
the  threats  of  the  pirate.  The  loss  of  the  boat  was 
also  noticed,  but  jiot  connected  with  the  escape  of 
Julia,  it  being  supposed  that  it  had  been  carelessly 
fastened.  As  a  very  natural  consequence  of  his  an- 
ger, the  pirate  sought  some  person  on  whom  he  could 
vent  iu  fury. 

"  Call  aft  the  other  woman,"  shouted  he,  "  unless 
she,  too,  has  jumped  overboard." 

A  grim  smile  was  interchanged  between  the  men 
who  heard  this  order.  John's  true  sex  had  not  been 
long  kept  concealed  after  he  had  reached  the  pirate 
brig,  and  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rage  the 
unpleasant  discovery  excited  in  the  men,  but  his 
ludicrous  and  abject  expressions  of  terror,  though 
they  awoke  no  emotions*  of  pity,  yet  excited  the  mer- 
riment of  his  captors,  and  turned  their  anger  into 
laughter.  A  man's  garmento  were  thrown  to  him, 
in  which  he  speedily  equipped  himself,  being  indeed 
in  no  slight  degree  relieved  by  the  change.  Since 
that  time  he  had  kept  himself  as  much  aloof  as  pos- 
sible from  the  crew,  anxiously  and  fearfully  expect- 
ant of  some  sudden  catastrophe,  either  that  his  brains 
would  be  blown  out  without  affording  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  expostulate,  or  that  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  walk  the  plank. 

He  was  roused  by  a  heavy  hand  laid  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  O  dear,  do  n't,"  cried  John. 

"  The  captain  has  sent  word  for'ard  arter  you,  and 
faith  ye  had  betther  be  in  a  hurry,  for  he 's  a  savage 
when  he 's  mad." 


"  O !  now  rve  got  to  do  it." 

"Do  what?" 

"  Why  walk  the  plank  to  be  sure." 

"  Arrah,  jewel !  do  n't  be  onaisy  now.** 

"  Wont  I's,  do  n't  you  think  ?" 

«  Not  a  bit  of  it,  darling.  I  think  be  wOl  be  afther 
running  you  up  to  the  yard-arm." 

"  But  I  can't  run  up  it" 

"  Ha !  ha !  but  come  along,  honey." 

Half  dragging  John  after  him,  the  aailor  led  bim  to 
the  quarter-deck. 

**  Here 's  the  lady,  captain,  an'  fidlli  she  S  a  swatt 
one." 

The  truth  of  the  case  had  already  been  explained 
to  the  pirate. 

"  You  cowardly  fool,"  said  he,  *'  did  yoa  expect  ic 
escape  by  such  a  subterfuge  ?  Fat,  run  him  up  to 
the  yard-arm." 

'*  Yes,  captain,  and  that  will  be  a  relauf  to  him,  fdr 
he  was  mighty  afraid  he  'd  have  to  walk  tbe  plank/" 

"  He  was?  weU  then  he  slnll." 

The  vindictiveness  of  the  pirate  commander,  who 
had  only  changed  the  mode  of  John's  death  berauac 
he  thought  that  by  so  doing  he  should  reader  it  mote 
fearful  and  bitter  to  the  victim,  was  the  means  <d 
saving  the  poor  cockney's  life.  So  do  revenge  and 
malice  often  overreach  themselves. 

A  long  plank  was  laid  out  over  the  side  of  tbe  brig 
and  John  commanded  to  walk  out  on  it.  He  abowed 
a  strong  disinclination  to  obeying,  but  a  bqge  pistol 
placed  against  his  forehead  quickly  infloenoed  his  de- 
cision, and  with  a  cry  of  anguish  he  stepped  out  upoa 
it.  As  the  board  tipped  he  turned  to  spring  back  tc 
the  brig,  but  slipping  up,  fell  upon  the  board,  whick 
he  pulled  after  him  into  the  water. 

"  Fool,"  cried  the  captain  to  one  of  his  men 
"  what  did  you  let  the  board  loose  for,  be  will  flosi 
now  till  the  chase  picks  him  up— fire  into  him." 

A  dozen  balls  were  fired  at  John,  and  it  seems  be 
was  hit,  for  he  let  go  the  board  and  sunk. 

**  There,  captain,  he 's  done  for." 

The  brig  by  this  time  had  reached  a  oonsideraUe 
distance  from  the  place  where  John  had  been  ooci- 
mitted  to  the  deep,  and  when  he  rose  to  tbe  surface. 
as  he  soon  did,  he  was  out  of  danger  from  their  shoL 

«  O  dear!"  cried  he,  "  I  aha  n't  ever  get  ashore; 
I  never  could  swim  much." 

The  waves  threw  him  against  the  plank.  ' 

"O!  a  shark!  a  shark!"  shouted  John,  "nov 
do  nt ;"  and  he  grasped  hold  of  the  plank  in  a  freosy 
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)f  fear.  He  soon  discovered  the  friendly  aid  it  would 
ifibrd  him,  and  held  on  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of 
lespair. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  Raker  came  up.  John 
Tras  noticed  from  its  deck,  and  a  brawny  tar  seizing 
I  rope  and  taking  two  or  three  turns  of  it  round  his 
eft  arm  sprang  overboard  to  rescue  the  half  uncon- 
cious  cockney. 

As  the  sailor  seized  him,  John,  supposing  it  to  be 
.  shark,  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  lost  all  sensation.  In 
bis  condition  he  was  hauled  up  to  the  deck  of  the 
»rivateer,  where,  upon  recovering  his  senses,  he 
ound  to  his  great  surprise  and  joy,  that  instead  of 
leing  in  the  belly  of  some  voracious  &h,  like  Jonah 
i  old,  he  was  in  safety,  and  surrounded  by  the  crew 
•f  his  former  vessel,  the  Betty  Allen,  including  his 
naster. 

The  poor  fellow  was  severely  wounded  by  a  pistol 
hot,  in  the  arm,  but  regardless  of  this  he  was  wild 
a  his  demonstrations  of  joy,  especially  when  told 
bat  his  young  mistress  had  also  escaped. 

Captain  Greene  found  that  he  had  gained  little,  if 
ny,  upon  the  pirate  during  the  night,  and  became 
onvinced  that  he  must  again  commence  firing  upon 
ler,  trusting  to  some  lucky  ball  to  carry  away  a  spar, 
T  failing,  to  allow  the  villains  to  escape  the  punish- 
aent  they  so  richly  deserved,  not  only  for  their  in- 
luman  treatment  of  the  crew  of  the  Betsy  Allen,  but 
ioubtless  for  numerous  other  crimes  committed  upoo 
be  seas,  as  savage  in  their  conception,  and  more 
uccessful  in  their  execution. 

The  long  gun  was  again  uncovered,  and  a  shot 
iispatched  from  its  huge  portals  after  the  pirate  brig. 
rhe  first  ball  fired  fell  short  of  the  brig,  striking  the 
rater  directly  in  its  wake,  and  ricochetting  again 
brew  up  the  water  beyond  it. 

A  succeeding  ball,  however,  did  some  execution, 
rashing  through  her  top-gallant  forecastle,  but  with- 
>ut  in  any  degree  lessening  her  speed.  As  every  fire 
rom  the  Raker  lessened  her  speed,  Capt.  Greene  be- 
ame  exceedingly  anxious  that  no  balls  should  be 
irown  away,  and  commanded  Lieut.  Morris  to 
oint  the  gun,  having  more  confidence  in  his  skill 
um  in  that  of  the  gunner.  The  young  officer  aimed 
be  gun  carefully,  and  as  it  was  fired  three  cheers 
rose  from  his  crew,  as  they  perceived  the  pirate's 
lizzen-mast  fall  away. 

"  She  is  ours,''  cried  the  lieutenant. 

''  Stand  by,  men,  to  take  in  sail,"  shouted  the  cap- 
lin.  "  We  will  draw  near  enough,"  continued  he 
3  Morris,  **  to  fire  into  her  at  our  leisure,  a  pirate  is 
lOt  entitled  to  a  more  honorable  warfare,  and  he 
eems  also  to  greatly  outnumber  us  in  men." 

As  the  privateer  approached  the  pirate  they  could 
LOt  but  admire  the  singular  beauty  of  her  build.  She 
ose  and  fell  upon  the  waters  as  gracefully  as  a  free 
nd  wild  ocean  bird.  The  long  red  lines  of  her  port- 
oles  swept  with  a  gentle  curve  from  stem  to  stern, 
nd  her  stem  was  so  sharp  that  the  bowsprit  seemed 
ftther  to  terminate  than  to  join  it.  Twelve  carron- 
des  occupied  a  double  row  of  port-holes,  and  the 
eck  seemed  crowded  with  men,  all  armed  with 
iutlases  and  pistols.  >    \ 


"  A  formidable  looking  set,"  said  Captain  Greene, 
as  he  laid  aside  his  glass,  "  keep  the  gun  lively." 

An  ineffectual  fire  opened  upon  the  privateer  from 
the  pirate,  but  though  they  had  a  swivel  of  pretty 
heavy  calibre,  turning  on  its  axis  amidship  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  menace  at  will  each  point  of  the  horizon, 
it  was  evident  that  its  force  was  far  less  than  the  long 
gun  of  the  privateer. 

A  well  aimed  shot  brought  down  the  pirate's  fore 
topsail-yard,  which  hung  in  the  slings,  and  succeed- 
ing shots  did  much  injury  to  her  masts  and  rigging, 
and  at  length  the  main-topmast  fell  over  the  side. 

The  scene  on  board  the  pirate,  during  this  unequal 
warfare,  was  one  approaching  perplexity  and  disor- 
der.  Their  commander  stood  by  the  helm,  gazing  at 
the  privateer,  his  brow  clouded  with  angry  thought, 
and  giving  little  heed  to  the  movements  of  his  crew* 
He  was  aroused  from  his  abstraction  by  th^  voice  of 
one  of  his  officers. 
**  Captain,  this  is  bad  business,  what  is  to  be  done?" 
The  captain  gazed  at  him  in  silence. 
*'  The  crew  are  alarmed,  and  demand  of  you  some 
relief  from  this  harassing  stale.    Our  guns  wiU  not 
reach  the  chase,  and  we  cannot  leave  her  in  this 
crippled  state." 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  ball  from  the  privateer 
whizzed  by  them  and  buried  itself  in  the  main-mast 
of  the  brig. 

The  captainseemed  fully  aroused.  His  eyes  flashed 
with,  their  wonted  fire.  He  turned  toward  his  crew, 
and  saw  at  a  glance  the  state  of  depression  which 
had  fallen  upon  thepi  aU.  He  even  overheard  some 
muttered  words  of  complaint. 

"Fat,"  says  one,  ''this  seems  to  be  playing  • 
rough  game,  where  nothing  is  to  be  won  on  pur 
side." 

' '  Faith,  an'  ye  may  say  that,  but  we  stand  a  chanoe 
to  gain  one  thing." 
*»  What  may  that  be,  Pat  ?" 
"  O,  a  two-inch  rope,  and  a  run  up  to  the  fore 
yard-arm." 
«  The  devil !   That 's  not  a  pleasant  thought,  P&t" 
"  No,  but  they  say  it 's  an  aisy  death." 
"  Silence,  men,"  was  heard  in  the  deep  tones  of 
the  captain's  voice. 

In  a  moment  all  was  still,  and  every  eye  turned  to- 
ward the  companion-way,  on  which  the  captain  stood, 
resting  one  hand  upon  the  main-boom,  as  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly weak  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  ball 
of  Captain  Horton. 

"  My  brave  fellows,"  said  their  leader,  *'  do  not 
be  alarmed,  we  shall  not  be  hanged  this  time.  Is  our 
situation  any  worse  than  it  has  been  in  times  here- 
tofore ?  Trust  in  me.  Have  I  ever  deceived  you— 
have  I  ever  failed  yet?  You  know  I  have  not 
Where  we  cannot  conquer  by  fair  battle,  we  must 
use  stratagem.  Be  watchful  and  ready,  and  we  will 
yet  not  only  escape  yonder  vessel,  but  stand  upon 
her  deck  as  masters." 

The  confidence  with  which  he  spoke  inspired  his 
followers  with  like  feeling,  and  with  countenances 
relighted  by  hope,  they  returned  to  their  several  sta- 
tions.   Their  reliance  upon  their  conunander  was 
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unbounded.  He  had  so  often  triumplied  when  even 
greater  difficulties  opposed,  that  they  already  felt 
sure  of  ultimate  delivery,  now  that  he  had  been  re- 
stored to  his  former  energy— they  had  mistaken  the 
lethargy  into  which  pain  and  weakness  had  thrown 
him  for  the  torpor  of  despair.  Again  the  joke  and 
laogh  went  round,  and  already  they  began  to  com- 
pute their  respective  shares  of  booty  in  the  vessel 
so  soon  to  be  theirs,  they  knew  not  how. 

<*  Haul  down  the  ensign,  in  tok«i  that  we  surren- 
der,'* cried  the  captain. 

A  murmur  of  indignation  and  surprise  arose  from 
the  crew. 

<*  What,  men,  do  you  doubt  me?  T is  but  a  feint. 
Haul  down  the  flag  and  take  in  sail." 

The  men  obeyed  with  alacrity,  for  they  already 
clearly  comprehended  the  plan  of  their  leader.  It  was 
his  intention  to  entice  the  privateer  alongside,  and, 
well  aware  of  his  own  superiority  in  numbers,  to 
make  a  sudden  onset  upon  her  deck,  and  thus,  con- 
trary to  all  laws  of  honorable  warfare,  seiae  by  foul 
means  what  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

These  pacific  indications  were  viewed  with  some 
surprise  on  board  the  privateer. 

" By  Heaven !"  cried  Lieut.  Morris,  "she 's  tiied 
of  this  game  soon." 

"  Well,  she  had  no  other  way  to  do ;  as  it  was  we 
should  have  sunk  her  without  receiving  a  shot." 

"  It  was  a  losing  game  for  her,  true  enough." 

"Lay  the  brig  alongside  of  her,"  shouted  Captain 
Greene  to  his  men. 

As  his  men  with  a  cheer  began  to  unfurl  all  saO, 
Captain  Horton  approached  the  commander  of  the 
privateer.  He  had  up  to  this  period  ventured  no  in- 
terference, both  from  matter  of  delicacy,  and  because 
he  saw  nothing  to  disapprove  of  in  the  course  pur- 
sosd  by  Captain  Greene. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  **  allow  me 
to  say  a  word." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"replied  the  courteous  commander. 
"  I  ought  sooner  than  this  to  have  asked  your  ad- 
vice." 

« I  would  not  place  too  great  confidence  in  the 
pirate's  signal  of  surrender." 

«  Do  you  apprehend  foul  play?" 

"  Recollect  the  savage  brutality  -^ich  the  fiend 
has  already  evinced,  and  judge  for  yourself  whether 
he  is  worthy  of  being  trusted  at  all." 

"  You  are  right,  sir.  Lieut.  Morris,"  continued  he, 
turning  to  his  young  officer. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  Load  the  long  gun  with  grape  and  canister,  and 
wheel  it  abaA— load  the  larboard  guns  the  same  way. 
Now,  my  men,  do  n't  run  too  near  her.  She  must 
send  a  boat  aboard." 

The  privateer  approached  within  half  a  cable's 
length  of  the  pirate. 

"Ship  ahoy!"  cried  Captain  Greene. 

No  answer  came  from  the  pirate,  but  her  head  was 
rounded  to,  so  as  to  bear  directly  down  on  the  Baker. 

**  Answer  me,  or  1 11  fire  into  you." 

"  Fire  and  be  d— d,"  came  from  the  deck  of  the 


pirate,  and  at  the  same  time  a  broadside  was  pootc 
into  the  Baker,  which  killed  two  or  three  raea  ai^ 
guns,  and  severely  wounded  Captain  Greeae. 

"  Lieut  Morris,"  cried  he, "  take  the  oomfflud  z 
the  vessel,"  and  falling  on  the  deck  he  was  ra» 
diately  carried  below. 

The  young  officer  was  fully  equal  to  the  cno^esq 
of  the  occasioo.  At  a  glance  be  perceived  that  tk 
pirate  in  the  oonfosion  which  ensued  from  his  aaex* 
pected  broadside,  had  fallen  foul  of  the  privateer** 
rigging,  and  the  crowd  of  his  crew  in  has  bow  aad 
fore-rigging,  all  with  cutlases  dmwn,  and  reidjio 
spring  aboard  the  privateer,  plainly  annooneed  tk 
intention  to  board. 

"  All  hands  to  repel  boarders,"  shoaled  Mocris,  sal 
drawing  his  cullas  he  sprang  forward,  foUowed  by 
his  men. 

A  well  contested  struggle  ensiled,  the  Ajnerieii 
seamen,  indignant  at  the. foul  deceit  which  had  bee 
practiced  upon  them,  fought  like  tigers,  and  for  i 
time  kept  the  pirates  at  bay — they  had  indeed,  oat- 
withstanding  their  superior  numbers,  neariy  driva 
them  from  the  deck,  when  the  form  of  their  ocb- 
mander  appeared  among  them.  In  conseqneDee  a 
his  wound  he  had,  contrary  to  his  ccBtom,  entrsied 
the  command  of  the  boarders  to  his  first  lieutesasL 
and  had  remained  upon  his  own  vessel  watchiDg  ik 
fight  He  sprung  among  his  crew,  with  a  swori 
drawn,  and  a  tight  sash  bound  around  hk  waist 
from  which  the  dark  blood  was  slowly  ooaing,  ha 
wound  having  burst  away  from  its  ligaments. 

"  Cowards !"  he  shouted, "  do  ye  yield— ye  are  tw» 
to  their  one." 

Leaping  to  their  front,  he  struck  down  a  sailor  ud 
plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Reanimatd 
by  the  presence  of  their  leader,  who  had  so  often  M 
them  to  victory,  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  ligrht  up  ik 
fainting  courage  of  the  pirates,  and  with  a  fierce  yel 
they  rushed  forward.  The  American  crew  wot 
compelled  to  fall  back  before  the  fierce  aasanlt  A: 
the  head  of  his  men  Lieut  Morris  several  timo 
crossed  swords  with  the  pirate  captain,  bat  the  sway- 
ing of  the  fi^t  separated  them.  Berceiving  that  hs 
men  were  slowly  yielding,  though  in  good  ordrr. 
Lietitenant  Morris,  cool  and  odiected,  cheered  th» 
courage,  and  at  this  moment  thought  of  the  long  gvs 
which  had  been  drawn  up,  loaded  to  the  moBzlewiii 
grape  and  canister,  against  the  companion-way,  aai 
a  man  with  a  lighted  match  stationed  by  it 

*<Fall  back  to  the  quarter-deck,"  cried  the  yoia^ 
officer. 

They  retreated  in  close  array,  and  uncovered  ik 
mouth  of  the  huge  gun.  At  the  sight  of  this  a  cry 
of  dismay  broke  from  the  foremost  of  the  pirates,  wk 
broke  the  front  rank,  and  many  of  them  escaped  is 
the  time  by  leaping  into  the  sea. 

"  Fire,"  cried  Lieut.  Morris.  In  a  moment  he  ms 
obeyed.  Wild  cries  of  agony  arose  amid  the  gather- 
ing smoke,  which,  as  it  rolled  away,  revealed  a  k^ 
rible  sight  Not  a  living  pirate  stood  upon  the  deds. 
of  the  privateer.  A  dense  mass  of  bodies,  writhii^  11 
pain,  lay  upon  the  fore-deck,  and  many  of  the  pirmis 
who  had  jumped  into  the  sea  were  seen  scraml^ 
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>  the  sides  of  their  own  vessel ;  the  pirate  chief  lay 
>ad  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  foremost  in  death, 
;  he  had  been  in  life.  It  was  a  terrible  and  revolt- 
g  scene— the  scuppers  literally  ran  with  blood,  the 
ilwarks  were  bespattered  with  brains  and  pieces 
'  scalps;  several  limbs  were  strewn  about,  and  the 
itire  deck  covered  with  the  dead  or  dying. 
While  the  crew  of  the  Raker  stood  for  a  lime  awe- 
ruck  at  the  desolation  they  had  themselves  made, 
e  pirates,  ferocious  to  the  last,  had  regained  their 
n  ship  and  cut  her  adrift,  and  as  they  paid  off  fired 
broadijide  into  the  Raker,  which  injured  several  of 
T  men.    Roused  by  this,  the  privateersmen  rushed 

their  guns.  The  larboard  guns,  in  obedience  to 
B  order  of  Captain  Greene,  were  ab-eady  loaded 
ithgrepe;  while  with  the  starboard  Morris  com- 
inded  his  men  to  keep  up  a  steady  fire  at  the  masts 
id  rigging. 

A  fortunate  shot  from  the  Raker  struck  the  helms- 
in  on  board  the  pirate,  shattering  at  the  same  time 
e  tiller.  In  a  moment  the  brig  was  up  in  the  wind, 
d  taken  aback,  throwing  the  pirates  into  confusion. 
"  Ready  about,"  cried  Morris,  leaping  from  the 
rronade-slide  on  which  he  had  raised  himself,  and 
^ing  in  at  a  glance  the  exposed  position  of  the  ene- 
f— "  head  her  round,  and  stand  ready  to  give  the 
jcals  a  taste  from  our  larboard  quarter." 
The  Raker  ranged  across  the  bows  of  the  pirate, 
d  before  he  could  regain  his  headway,  raked  him 
ith  a  tremendous  broadside  of  the  same  deadly  mis- 
es  which  had  already  destroyed  so  many  of  their 
mrades.  The  wild  cries  of  anguish  which  arose 
)ffi  the  clouds  of  smoke  told  with  what  destructive 
feet  the  death-bolts  had  been  hurfed. 
The  pirate  now  paid*off  and  returned  an  inefibctual 
oadside,  but  rendered  ungovernable  by  the  loss  of 
r  head-sails  and  tiller,  he  immediately  broached-to 
ain,  and  the  privateer  poured  in  another  terrible 
icharge  of  grape  and  canister,  raking  him  fore  and 
,  then  heaving-to  and  taking  up  a  position  on  his 
w,  9he  fired  broadside  after  broadside  into  him  in 
)ld  and  deadly  succession.  The  main-mast  now 
1  over  the  side,  and  the  pirate  at  the  same  time  fell 

before  the  wind,  and  drew  out  of  the  deep  mantle 
smoke  which  had  for  some  time  covered  both 
ssels.  As  the  smoke  slowly  curled  up  from  the 
9p  it  was  seen  that  not  a  living  man  was  visible 
on  the  deck  of  the  pirate.  Several  of  her  guns 
:re  dismounted,  and  her  masts  so  cut  away  that 
}  lay  upon  the  waters  a  helpless  and  disabled 
eck.  Yet  the  red  ensign  of  death,  though  rent 
0  ribbons,  still  fluttered  from  the  peak,  and  the 
ang  lieutenant  hesitated  to  board,  having  learned 
otion  from  the  treachery  of  the  pirate. 
^hile  the  crew  of  the  Raker  were  thus  occupied 
watching  their  enemy,  a  light  female  form  was 
!n  to  issue  from  the  hatchway  and  gaze  around  the 
?k  of  the  pirate.  She  passed  from  body  lo  body, 
t  seemed  not  to  find  what  she  sought.  At  length 
i  turned  her  eyes,  streaming  with  tears,  toward  the 
ker,  and  pointing  to  the  flag  above  her,  as  if  to 
licate  that  there  was  no  one  to  lower  it,  she  knelt 
on  the  deck,  bowing  her  head  upon  her  hands. 


Her  long  hair  fell  over  her  forehead  and  trailed  upon 
the  blood-stained  deck,  as  she  knelt  in  mute  despair 
among  the  dying  and  the  dead.  It  was  a  mournful 
and  singular  picture  of  wo,  and  there  were  eyes  long 
unused  to  tears  that  filled  to  overflowing  as  they 
gazed  upon  her.  ^ 

A  boat  was  immediately Wwered,  and  Lieutenant 
Morris  with  a  dozen  of  his  crew  were  soon  in  pos- 
session of  the  pirate's  deck.  Upon  examining  the 
brig  it  was  found  that  she  was  fast  filling  with  water, 
and  after  conveying  to  the  Raker  all  that  they  could 
lay  hands  on  of  value,  including  a  l&rge  amount  of 
precious  metal,  she  was  left  to  her  fate.  Not  one  of 
her  crew  was  found  living,  so  destructive  had  been 
the  continual  discharge  of  grape  from  the  Raker. 
Florette  accompanied  them  on  board,  and  wept  bit- 
terly as  she  saw  the  dead  body  of  the  pirate  com- 
mander lying  in  front  of  his  slaughtered  followers, 
but  suffered  herself  to  be  led  below  by  Julia,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  kindness  and  gratitude. 

All  sail  was  now  set  upon  the  privateer,  and  she 
bore  away  from  the  sinking  craft  of  the  pirate  upon 
her  former  course.  The  latter  vessel,  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  the  Raker's  terrible  fire,  was 
rapidly  settling  into  the  ocean.  Suddenly,  with  a 
sound  like  the  gushing  of  an  immense  water-spout, 
a  huge  chasm  opened  in  the  waves — ^the  doomed  brig 
seemed  struggling  as  if  with  conscious  life,  and  then 
lashing  the  waters  with  her  shattered  spars  and  bro- 
ken masts,  went  down  forever  beneath  the  deep  wa- 
ters, over  whose  bosom  she  had  so  long  rode  as  a 
scourge  and  a  terror,  with  blood  and  desolation  fol- 
lowing in  her  wake. 

Among  the  effects  of  the  pirate  captain  which  had 
been  conveyed  on  board  the  Raker,  a  manuscript 
was  found,  which  seemed  to  be  an  autobiography  of 
his  life.  For  what  purpose  he  bad  written  it  can 
never  be  known — most  probably  from  an  impulsive 
desire  to  give  vent  on  paper  to  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  he  could  not  breathe  to  any  living  person,  and 
which  he  doubtless  supposed  would  never  be  perused 
by  human  eye— (hey  show  that,  savage,  and  lawless, 
and  blood-thirsty  as  he  had  become,  strong  and  ter- 
rible motives  had  driven  him  into  his  unnatural  pur- 
suit, and  perchance  a  tear  of  pity  may  fall  for  him, 
as  the  gentle  reader  peruses  the  private  records  of 
the  scourge  of  the  ocean. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
I%e  PiraU's  Story. 
I  am  the  youngest  son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  England.  My  father's  family  is  as  good 
as  any  in  the  county,  for  without  laying  claim  to  any 
title  of  nobility,  our  blood  is  as  pure  and  our  lineage 
as  ancient  as  the  most  boasted  in  England.  I  had 
but  one  brother,  who  succeeded  at  our  father's  death 
to  the  broad  lands  and  rich  heritage  of  our  name. 
The  accursed  law  of  primogeniture,  to  which  I  owe 
all  the  evil  that  has  befallen  me,  of  course  debarred 
me  from  all  share  in  the  family  estate.  I  bad  refused 
to  enter  the  army,  the  church  or  the  navy,  though  my 
inclinations  were  in  favor  of  the  latter  profession ; 
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yet  a  stronger  claim  than  ambition  or  a  roving  life 
kept  me  on  (he  paternal  estate.  It  was  not  that  I 
envied  my  brother  the  possession  of  the  wide  bounds 
over  which  he  ruled,  or  that  I  found  less  happiness 
in  witnessing  his,  for  I  loved  my  brother,  as  God  is 
my  witness,  here,  in  My  lonely  cabin,  with  this 
great  sea  around  me,  ana  this  broad  sky  above  me; 
here,  though  no  eye  may  ever  see  these  lines,  I 
write,  do  I  repeat  it,  I  loved  my  brother  dearly  and 
proudly.  It  was  love  that  kept  me  idle  at  home 
while  other  young  men  of  England,  belonging  to  the 
same  position  in  society  as  myself,  and  in  the  same 
unfortunate  category  of  younger  sons,  were  carving 
out  for  themselves  fame  and  wealth  in  the  service 
of  their  country. 

Helen  Burnett  was  the  loveliest  girl  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  loved  her  with  all  the  passionate  de- 
votedness  of  a  young  and  ardent  heart ;  she  wis  to 
me  the  light  of  life,  for  all  was  dark  when  I  was  not 
with  her.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  our  village 
curate,  and  resided  near  our  family  mansion.  We 
had  sported  together  beneath  the  venerable  trees  of 
the  park  from  the  earliest  days  of  childhood.  Until 
I  leA  home  for  college  she  had  seemed  to  me  as  a 
sister,  and  I  had  loved  her  as  such  until,  on  returning 
home  from  a  long  absence  at  college,  I  found  a 
blushing  and  beautiful  young  woman  where  I  had 
expected,  forgetting  the  rapid  work  of  time,  to  meet 
with  the  same  playful  and  lovely  child  I  had  kissed 
at  parting.  She  was,  indeed,  beautiful ;  tall,  graceful, 
and  even  commanding  in  figure,  while  the  mildness 
of  an  angel  reposed  in  the  glance  of  her  deep-blue 
eyes,  and  the  sweet  smile  that  so  often  visited  her 
lips,  while  her  pleasantly  modulated  voice  was 
music  itself. 

"  A  lyre  of  widest  range. 
Touched  by  all  paMion— did  fall  down  ana  fflance 
Prom  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  through  all  change  of 
liveliest " 


Her  hair  was  of  the  darkest  shade  of  brown,  resting 
in  soft  wave-like  smoothness  iibove  her  high,  pale 
forehead.  Alas!  that  she  was  so  lovely!  had  she 
been  less  so,  either  I  might  not  have  loved  her,  or  I 
might  have  been  permitted  by  fortune  to  have  been 
happy  with  her. 

After  leaving  college,  my  time  was  all  devoted  to 
Helen.  She  loved  me  no  less  than  I  loved  her ;  and 
I  looked  forward  to  a  quiet  and  happy  life,  picturing 
the  futtve  with  colorings  of  the  brightest  hope  and 
joyfulness. 

It  was  at  Ihb  time  that  my  brother  returned  from 
a  long  tobr  of  the  Continent.  He  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  the  day,  and  had  been  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  which  had  accompanied 
him  from  court  to  court,  of  "  the  handsome  English- 
man." He  was  of  a  medium  stature,  and  faultlessly 
proportioned ;  his  expansive  and  intellectual  forehead 
seemed  the  seat  of  lofty  thought,  and  his  dark  flashing 
eye,  intensely  expressive,  seemed  to  penetrate  to 
the  heart  of  all  who  met  its  glance.  I  see  him  now 
—not  in  his  glorious  beauty,  but  pale— pale,  touched 
by  the  cold  fingers  of  death. 

I  had  loo  much  of  the  pride  of  my  race  to  live  as  a 


dependent  on  my  brother's  boimty,  yet  I  coiild  r 
bear  the  thought  of  leaving  Helen.  I  ms  in  a 
situation  to  marry,  and  in  an  undecided  state  i 
mind  I  suffered  the  days  to  glkie  away. 

My  brother  had  just  come  back  from  a  day's  «fif!>{ 
in  the  trout-stream  that  flowed  through  his  iao^ 
He  met  me  at  the  park-gate. 

"  Well,  John,"  said  I,  "  what  luck  to^y  T"^ 

"  O,  William,"  said  he,  withoot  beedii^  q; 
question,  "  I  have  seen  the  most  charmiog  gir!-4bs 
loveliest  one  that  breathes.  She  outvies  all  I  hre 
seen  in  my  travels;  do  you  know  her.  Sheistbe 
curate's  daughter." 

I  felt  a  sickness  at  heart,  like  the  bittenen  rf 
death— was  it  a  presentiment,  a  wamiog  of  eri!  lo 
come. 

"Say,  William?" 

"  Yes^yes,  she  is  lovely." 

'<  She  is  an  angel." 

Sir  John  passed  into  the  park,  and  I  procedA^ 
with  a  strange  melancholy  I  could  not  dspel,  tonte: 
Helen.  She  was  at  her  father's  door,  and  greets! 
me  with  her  accustomed  kindness  of  voice  tai 
manner. 

"  Why  are  you  so  sad  this  lovely  evening  Wi- 
Uam?" 

"Sadl-amlsad?" 

"  You  look  so." 

"Well,  I  will  be  so  no  longer,  then;"  and  I  en- 
deavored to  shake  oflT  my  depression,  but  not  suc- 
ceeding, I  bade  her  farewell  at  an  earlier  hour  tbu 
was  my  custom. 

From  that  day  my  brother's  angling  excoi>ioit3 
became  more  frequent — but  he  seldom  returned  vill 
a  full  basket.  He  often  spoke'  to  me  of  HeleL.  ba 
I  always  replied  carelessly,  and  changed  the  topic  oi 
conversation  to  something  else,  yet  when  alooej 
was  in  continual  torment  from  my  thougbti  I  Cf 
deavored  to  console  myself  with  the  reflection  tbil 
Helen's  love  was  plighted  to  me,  and  that  the  wcd^ 
not  change,  yet  my  thoughts  were  contiDuaDr  » 
curring  to  my  brother's  great  advantages  over  me  i^ 
every  respect,  not  only  in  fortune  but  in  persW 
appearance ;  and  I  had  already,  in  my  suspicion, 
placed  him  in  the  light  of  a  rival  for  the  baod  <l 
Helen.  I  knew  his  high-minded  and  honorable  & 
position  too  well  to  fancy  for  a  moment  that  he  vad 
attempt  her  ruin ;  and  I  also  knew  that  there  «i 
nothing  in  the  inferior  station  of  Helen's  family  tlJ 
would  prevent  him  from  seeking  her  hand  in  tatf 
riage,  if  she  had  compelled  his  love. 

All  that  followed  might  perhaps  have  been  (le 
vented  had  I  at  first  told  my  brother  franklf  of  M 
love  for  Helen ;  but  a  foolish  desire  to  prove  her  Ion 
for  me,  and  a  certain  feeling  of  self-respect  kepi  m 
silent. 

It  was  not  a  long  time  before  I  either  saw.  fl 
fancied  I  saw,  a  change  in  the  manner  of  M 
toward  me— the  thought  was  torture.  I  was  for  d«p 
undecided  how  to  act,  but  at  length  determined  M 
learn  the  true  state  of  things.  I  knew  my  brother  m 
often  at  the  parsonage,  and  I  trembled  for  dl 
result. 
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"Helen,"  I  asked  her,  '^is  not  my  brother  a 
frequent  vwiler  here*" 

It  vns  twilight  J  but  I  thought.1  observed  a  height- 
ened color  in  her  cheek. 

"  Yes,  he  has  been  here  several  times  since  his 
eturn." 

"Dear  Helen,  answer  me  frankly,  has  he  ever 
polren  f  o  you  of  love  ?*' 

She  hesitated,  but  at  length  replied, 

"He  has." 

"  And  did  you  not  tell  him  yonr  vows  were  plighted 

0  another  ?" 

"My  father  entered  the  room  before  I  made  any 
eply  at  all." 

"Helen,  do  you  love  me  now  tbe  same  as  ever 
ou  have  done?" 

"  You  have  my  plighted  word,  Williata."  Yet 
bere  was  something  bordering  on  coldness  even  in 
le  sweet  accents  with  which  she  spoke ;  the  nice 
istinct  of  love  detects  each  gradation  of  feeling 
rith  an  unerring  certainty.  I  was  not  satisfied,  and 
rhen  I  left  her,  I  was  more  unhappy  than  ever.  I 
mged  to  speak  to  my  brother  on  the  subject,  yet 
>me  indescribable  feeling  prevented  me;   and  I 

1  lowed  tbe  days  to  glide  away,  growing  more  and 
lore  troubled  in  mind  as  they  passed  by. 

I  was  now  convinced  that  Helen's  affection  for  me 
'as  not  what  it  had  been;  and  after  a  short  interview 
ith  her,  in  which  she  had  again  repeated  her  love 
>r  me,  but  in  such  chilling  tones  that  I  felt  it  was 
n  from  the  heart  she  spoke,  I  sought  the  chamber 
'  my  brother  in  a  state  almost  bordering  on  madness. 

II  of  our  race  have  been  of  ungovernable  passions, 
It  none  more  so  than  myself.    I  paused  at  his  door 

regain  in  some  degree  my  self-command,  then 
ling  the  latch,  I  entered. 

"  Ah,  brother !"  said  Sir  John,  in  a  cheerful  tone. 
"Yes,  your  younger  brother,"  replied  I,  bitterly. 
Sir  John  started  with  wonder. 
"  Why,  William,  what  mean  you?" 
I  paid  no  heed  to  the  interruption,  but  continued 
owing^,  if  possible,  still  more  enraged  as  I  pro- 
eded. 

"  Are  not  all  the  broad  lands  of  our  family  estate 
urs — its  parks,  its  meadows,  its  streams;  this 
nerable  mansion,  where  the  eider  son  has  rioted 

so  many  generations,  leaving  the  younger  to 
ike  his  ixray  in  the  world  as  best  he  may." 

*  Brother f  are  you  mad?  My  purse  is  yours^I 
re  nothing  that  is  not  yours." 

*  You  have  every  thing,  and  not  content  with  that, 
J  have  sought  to  win  away  the  love  of  my 
anced  bride." 

'  Who  mean  you,  William?" 

<  Helen  Burnett." 

Ay  brother  turned  pale,  and  gazing  upon  me  for  a 

ment  ^rith  astonishment,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 

!  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

/bided    my  arms,  and  stood  looking  upon  him 
rnfully,   for  my  passion  had  made  me  consider 
I  in  the  light  of  one  who  had  knowingly  stolen 
ay  my  bride, 
dr  John  at  length  uncovered  his  face  and  spoke. 
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"  I  would  to  God,  William,  you  had  told  me  this 
sooner." 
"Is  it  then  too  late?"  I  inquired,  bitterly. 
"Too  late — too  late  for  my  happiness,  but  not 
too  late  for  justice  and  honor.  She  is  yours,  William, 
I  resign  all  pretensions  to  Ler  hand,  and  will  cease 
to  visit  the  parsonage." 

I  was  touched  by  the  generous  spirit  of  my  brother, 
and  by  the  mournful  shadow  which  clouded  his 
noble  brow.  I  have  ever  acted  from  impulse,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  hand,  I  said, 

"Not  so,  John — not  so!  She  is,  as  I  have  told 
you,  my  affianced  bride ;  her  solemn  and  oft-repeated  ^ 
vows  are  mine,  and  I  have  thought  that  her  love 
was  forever  mine;  but  this  very  night  I  plainly  per- 
ceived that  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  her  feel- 
ings. She  treated  me  with  coldness  instead  of 
warmth,  and  maddened  by  my  interview  with  her,  I 
rushed  into  your  presence,  and  have  blamed  you 
unjustly." 
"  My  dear  brother—" 

"No,  no,  John,  I  was  wrong  to  accuse  you.  I 
should  have  better  known  your  nobleness.  Hence- 
forth let  us  stand  on  equal  ground ;  I  do  not  want  an 
unwilling  bride,  and  if  you  can  win  her  love,  from 
me,  take  her,  though  it  drive  me  mad." 

A  gleam  of  pleasure  passed  over  Sir  John's  coun- 
tenance as  he  replied, 

"Be  it  so,  my  brother,  it  is  but  honorable;  yet 
will  I  at  once  resign  all  hope,  and  leave  the  country 
if  you  but  will  it  so." 

"  Sir  John,  have  you  reason  to  think  that  Helen 
loves  you  ?" 

"  She  has  never  said  so,  but  I  did  not  think  she 
looked  coldly  upon  me." 
"  She  is  *  false,  false  as  hell !'  " 
"  My  dear  William,  however  this  suite  terminate, 
any  thing  in  my  power  shall  be  done  for  you.  If 
tbe  estates  were  not  entailed,  I  would  at  once  give 
you  a  deed  for  half  of  them,  and  then  I  should  have 
no  advantage  over  you  in  wealth  or  position.  Here 
is  an  order  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

"  Sir  John  I  will  accept  nothing ;  if  I  lose  Helen,  I 
shall  have  no  more  to  live  for,  and  I  warn  you,  if  I 
become  mad  from  disappointment,  do  not  cross  my 
path,  or  I  know  not  the  consequence." 
"  You  do  not  threaten  me." 
I  felt  the  turbulent  passions  of  my  nature  rising 
within  me,  and  fearing  that  I  should  lose  all  self- 
command,  I  rushed  from  tbe  room,  and  entering  the 
silent  park,  I  wandered  from  grove  to  grove  till  the 
cool  air  of  the  night  had  calmed  my  raging  spirit, 
when  I  sought  my  own  chamber. 

I  had  never  told  the  worthy  curate  of  my  love  for 
his  daughter,  and  Helen  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  depend  on  him  for  advice  or  consolation.  It  was 
to  her  mother  that  she  had  always  turned  for  both, 
and  that  mother  had  died  but  a  year  before  the  return 
of  my  brother.  Mr.  Burnett  was  a  quiet  student, 
passionately  fond  of  his  books,  as  innocent  of  the 
world  as  a  child,  only  fretful  and  peevish  when  any 
thing  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  monotony  of  his 
existence,  and  apparently  imoonacious  that  his  little 
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Helen  had  grown  from  a  child  to  a  woman.  His 
mind  was  wholly  wrapped  up  io  his  studies,  even  at 
his  meaU  it  was  abstracted,  and  he  retired  hastily  to 
his  closet.  Helen  had  no  inclination  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  his  life,  until  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  her 
engagement  to  me ;  and  I  had  been  too  thoughtless  of 
all  but  my  own  happiness  to  intrude  upon  his 
privacy,  confident  that  his  sanction  to  our  marriage 
would  not  be  refused  whenever  demanded. 

I  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson,  bitter  and  agonizing, 
that  no  woman  is  proof  against  the  captivating  temp- 
tations of  ambition,  and  the  glare  of  wealth.  I  know 
Dut  little  of  the  sex;  they  are  called  angels,  and  I 
had  thought  Helen  was  an  angel— alas!  I  found  my 
mistake.  I  read  my  doom  in  the  averted  coldness 
of  her  glance;  I  felt  it  in  the  unwilling  pressure  of 
her  hand  whenever  we  met,  and  I  knew  it  when 
I  gazed  upon  the  countenance  of  my  brother,  on 
which  was  a  quiet  glow  of  happiness  his  expressive 
features  could  not  conceal,  even  when  he  knew  my 
searching  glance  was  upon  him.  O !  the  agony  of 
feeling  which  oppressed  me  in  those  bitter  days;  I 
felt  all  the  savage  passions  of  my  nature  rising  within 
me ;  there  were  moments  when  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
gladly  see  my  brother  and  Helen  stretched  dead  at 
my  feet.  Day  by  day  these  vindictive  thoughts  in- 
creased within  me.  It  wanted  but  the  finishing 
stroke  to  make  me  completely  mad — it  came. 
Though  I  had  long  dreaded  to  make  the  trial,  on 
which  all  my  happiness  for  this  world  rested,  I  at 
length  determined  to  put  it  oflfno  longer. 

The  shadows  of  twilight  vv-ere  settling  over  the 
earth  as  I  slowly  and  sadly  approached  the  par- 
sonage. My  head  was  bowed  upon  my  breast  as  I 
walked  with  a  noiseless  step  upon  the  little  path 
that  led  to  the  unpretending  dwelling.  I  was  not 
aware  how  near  I  had  come,  till  a  ray  of  light  from 
the  window  fell  across  the  path,  and  recalled  me  to 
myself.  As  I  stopped,  I  heard  the  tones  of  my 
brother's  voice  in  low  and  earnest  conversation.  1 
drew  nearer,  and  beheld  a  sight  which  rooted  me  to 
the  spot,  even  though  I  was  not  wholly  unprepared 
for  such  a  scene. 

My  brother  and  Helen  were  seated  in  the  little 
arbor  before  the  parsonage,  as  she  and  myself  had 
often  before  sat  when  1  fancied  our  love  was  lasting 
as  life.  In  the  dim  light  I  could  ^ee  that  my  brother's 
arm  was  round  her  waist,  and  that  her  head  n»ted 
upon  his  shoulder.    I  could  hear  their  conversation. 

"  And  you  do  love  me,  then,  Helen?" 

I  heard  no  answer,  but  the  long  curls  moved 
slightly  upon  my  brother's  shoulder,  and  as  he  bent 
his  head  and  kissed  her,  I  felt  that  he  was  answered 
—I  was  answered— that  he  ioas  loved. 

My  brain  burned  as  if  on  fire— and  I  sunk  to  the 
earth  with  a  low  groan.  How  long  I  remained  un- 
conscious I  do  not  know ;  when  I  recovered,  Helen 
and  Sir  John  stood  beside  me.  I  sprung  to  my  feet, 
and  gazed  upon  them  with  the  glare  of  a  maniac.  It 
was  so— my  brain  was  crazed. 

"William,»»said9elen. 

Her  soft  voice  fell  upon  my  ears  with  a  singular 


cadence.  With  a  fierce  laugh  I  struck  my  broAcr 
to  the  earth,  and  rushed  forth  into  the  forest.  A3 
that  night  I  must  hav^  wandered  throcgh  its  dqMhi 
I  found  mjrself  at  the  break  of  day  miles  from  ov 
mansion,  lying  beneath  an  aged  oak.  I  did  not  Mea 
to  know  myself.  I  cannot  now  describe  the  fedis^ 
and  thoughts  which  raged  within  me.  The  wild  stoni 
which  is  now  lashing  the  ocean  without  my  cabia  b 
not  more  wild  and  fierce— the  black  sky  above  me  ii 
not  more  dark  and  gloomy.  They  seemed  at  length 
to  settle  into  one  stem,  unchanging  emotioo,  asd 
that  was  hatred  toward  my  brother,  and  a  stern  de^ 
termination  to  revenge  upoa  him  the  cruel  wns% 
which  had  driven  me  mad. 

My  path  led  along  the  course  of  a  moontain  torreai, 
whose  sudden  descent  as  it  hurried  toward  the  rifer, 
formed  successive  water-falls  not  onmosical  in  tbeir 
cadence.  A  few  purple  beech  and  drooping  willoin 
with  here  and  there  a  mountain  ash,  skirted  tk 
ravine  that  formed  its  bed ;  their  leaves  bad  fallea 
before  the  blasts  of  autumn,  they  seemed  embiematie 
of  myself;  like  me  their  glory  had  departed— tbey 
were  shorn  of  their  loveliness  by  the  roi^gb  stoni^ 
leA  bare  and  verdureless  in  the  cbiiling  bnatk  d 
autumn ;  the  seasons  in  their  round  would  restore  tc 
them  their  beauty  and  their  bloom,  clothing  tbeir 
branches  again  in  all  the  freshness  of  yootk ;  ba: 
what  should  give  back  to  me  the  frcshocss  and 
youth  of  the  heart.'  what  restore  the  desolaiion  of 
of  the  soul? 

Weak  and  exhausted,  I  flung  myself  down  ia  i 
rude  grotto,  which  commanded  a  vtew  of  the  foaming 
stream  as  it  washed  the  rocks  below;  it  was  a  actat 
fitted  to  my  mood,  for  I  turned  in  disgust  from  the 
beautiful  landscape  an  opening  in  the  forest  revealed 
— the  beauty  of  earth  had  forever  passed  away  froa 
me.  That  same  opening,  however,  unfolded  to  tk 
sight  the  gray  towers  of  my  family  mansion,  and  « 
once  I  started  to  my  feet  and  bent  my  cour^  to- 
ward them. 

At  length  I  reached  my  home— how  hateful  ererf 
thing  about  the  venerable  building  seemed.  I  sice 
to  my  chamber,  and  falling  upon  my  coadi,  siept 
from  pure  exhaustion. 

It  was  night  when  I  awoke.  I  arose,  but  did  on 
leave  my  room ;  seated  by  the  window  with  tk 
cold  wind  of  November  blowing  upon  my  buraiai 
brow,  I  nursed  my  thoughts  of  vengeancse.  I  tV^gct 
that  he  against  whom  I  harbored  such  thotights  wv 
my  only  brother ;  I  forgot  my  self-oiSered  trial  oj'oar 
powers  with  Helen;  I  forgot  every  thing— every 
thing  but  the  fiery  feeling  of  revenge.  Ye»,  I 
was  mad. 

Day  after  day  I  wandered  around  the  old  castle, 
shunning  every  one.  My  brother  strove  to  converse 
with  me,  but  glaring  upon  him  like  a  maniac  a^  I 
was,  I  rushed  past  him.  I  fell  the  poison  of  baxrti 
working  within  me,  and  I  knew  the  time  was  comiaf 
when  my  revengeful  spirit  would  find  its  venL 

I  often  wandered  toward  the  parsonage,  but  nertr 
sought  an  interview  with  Helen.  At  times  I  cauftt 
a  glimpse  of  her  light  form  as  it  passed  by  a  windov  \ 
or  before  the  open  door  (hat  led  into  the  hall.    Oas 
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ning  I  saw  my  brother  enter,  and  drawing  near 
nrindow,  1  saw  through  the  slightly-parted  curtain, 
h  evidence  of  their  mutual  affection,  that,  if 
sible,  I  became  more  than  ever  crazy  in  my 
avsh  and  despair.  I  waited  for  him  to  come  out 
;  hours,  hours  to  me  of  bitterest  sorrow,  to  him 
DOSt  intense  delight.  It  was  an  exceedingly  cold 
It.  A  slight  snow  had  fallen  during  the  day,  and 
landscape  around  me  glistening  in  the  moonlight, 
ned  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  the  purest  white.  Yet 
gazed  all  seemed  to  tnrn  into  the  deep  hue  of 
>d — wherever  I  gazed,  every  thing  presented  the 
te  fearfxil  coloring.  It  was  but  the  shadowy  re- 
lion  of  a  coming  deed  that  should  forever  stain 
soul  with  a  deeper  red,  that  the  years  of  eternity 
Id  never  ellace. 

i  length  my  brother  opened  the  door  of  the  par- 
age and  came  forth.  Leaning  against  the  trunk 
in  old  tree  but  a  little  distance  from  them,  I  saw 
I  heard  the  parting  acts  of  endearment.  At  that 
ible  moment  the  determination  of  my  soul  was 
de,  and  I  heard  the  dark  devil  within  me  whisper 
)  of  you  must  die.  I  shuddered  at  the  thought, 
:  when  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  the  parsonage, 
lost  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  upon  the  form 
Helen,  I  confronted  my  brother.  Sir  John  started 
3k,  surprised. 

« What,  William,  is  it  you?" 
I  laughed  scornfully. 

*  My  poor  brother  I" 

*  Do  you  dare  to  pity  me — ha !  ha !  ha !  Sir  John ! 
B  of  us  must  die  this  night—here,  upon  this  spot; 
re  are  two  pistols,  take  one  of  them,  and  it  will  be 
>n  seen  which  is  the  fated  one." 

3ir  John  mechanically  took  the  pistol ;  cocking  my 
n,  I  retired  a  few  paces,  and  turning,  exclaimed, 
'Are  you  ready?" 

Ky  words  recalled  him  to  himself;  flinging  his 
^tol  far  into  the  wood,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  will  not  fire  at  my  brother." ' 
"Coward!" 

*The  name  belongs  not  to  our  race ;  fire  at  me  if 
u  will,  I  will  not  at  you." 

Bnraged  beyond  expression,  yet  even  in  my  mad- 
Bs  ashamed  to  fire  at  an  unarmed  man,  I  hesitated. 
My  brother  spoke. 
'*  Come,  William,  let  us  go  home." 
Hbme! — ha!  ha!  ha!  my  home  is  the  wood  and 
)  cave !   Here,  take  my  good-night." 
Thus  Fpeaking  I  flung  my  pistol  full  at  bis  face 
ilh  all  my  strength;  it  struck  him  lengthwise,  and 
ing  cocked,  went  off  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
ssion. 

Sir  John  fell  upon  the  cold  snow.  I  rushed  up  to 
n,  and  beheld  the  blood  flowing  in  torrents  from  a 
astly  wound;  the  ball  had  taken  a  downward  direc- 
»n,  and  penetrated  the  abdomen. 
"William,"  he  said,  faintly,  "you  have  mnr- 
ired  me.  God  forgive  you !" 
It  seemed  as  if  my  reason  came  back  to  me  at  that 
rrible  moment  as  suddenly  as  it  had  \e(t  me.  At 
B  report  of  my  pistol,  I  had  beard  a  loud  scream 
the  parsonage,  and  ahnoet  at  the  same  time 


with  myself  Helen  rushed  up  to  the  side  of  my 
brother. 

"Oh !"  she  cried,  in  accents  of  agony,  "  who  has 
done  this?" 

"Who!"  said  I,  bitterly,  "do  you  ask?  Yon 
have  done  it;  but  no,  Helen,  I  do  not  mean  it — ^let 
us  carry  him  into  the  parsonage." 

With  difilculty  we  liAed  the  body  of  my  brother, 
and  bearing  him  into  the  house,  laid  him  upon  a 
bed.  Helen,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  sustained 
by  the  necessity  of  exertion,  fainted  beside  the  body. 
I  stood  gazing  upon  them  in  stupid  despair.  The 
worthy  pastor  opened  the  door  of  the  room ;  he  had 
heard  an  unusual  noise,  and  lefl  his  books  to  learn 
the  cause. 

I  stopped  not  to  converse  with  him,  I  could  not 
trust  myself  to  speak,  but  stooping  to  the  lifeless 
form  of  Helen,  I  imprinted  a  last  kiss  upon  her  pale 
lips,  and  burst  from  the  chamber.  I  do  not  know 
the  result  of  that  fatal  night.  It  may  be  that  my 
brother  and  Helen  were  both  restored  to  life  and 
happiness.  God  grant  that  it  was  so.  It  may  be 
that  the  spirits  of  both  had  already  passed  to  another 
world  when  I  broke  from  the  room,  leaving  the  pale 
and  astonished  pastor  gazing  upon  the  lifeless  bodies 
of  his  only  daughter  and  the  young  lord  of  the  manor. 
Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  not  a  happy  hour 
have  their  long  ages  borne  to  me ;  yet  meihinks  if  I 
could  but  know  that  my  brother  and  Helen  are 
living  in  happiness  in  the  mansion  of  my  fathers, 
much  that  is  dark  and  despairing  in  the  renuant  of 
life  would  be  taken  from  the  future. 

That  night  I  bade  farewell  to  the  haunts  of  boyhood, 
and  the  next  day  I  was  out  upon  the  broad  ocean. 
I  had  jumped  aboard  of  a  little  vessel  which  was 
just  weighing  anchor,  without  asking  its  destination 
or  caring  where  it  bore  me.  I  made  brief  reply  to 
all  interrogatories,  merely  showing  a  purse  of  gold, 
which  was  sufficient  answer,  inasmuch  as  it  showed 
I  was  not  to  be  an  unprofitable  part  of  the  cargo. 

Seated  upon  the  companion-way,  that  evening  I 
watched  the  receding  shores  of  my  native  isle,  and 
as  the  sunlight  went  out  on  its  white  cliffs,  leaving 
them  in  sombre  shade,  I  felt  that  so  had  the  light  of 
my  life  gone  out,  leaving  the  darkness  of  despaip 
forever.  Reckless  as  I  was  of  the  future,  and  dark 
as  was  the  past,  I  was  not  yet  dead  to  all  emotion, 
and  I  could  not  vdtness  my  native  land  fading  from 
my  view  without  experiencing  those  melancholy 
feelings  which  the  endearing  recollections  of  former 
years  excite,  embittered  as  they  were  with  me  by 
the  thought  that  even  if  I  ever  should  return  to  the 
home  of  my  fathers,  I  should  find  no  kindred  to 
welcome  me  back.  No  wonder,  then,  that  I  felt  a 
chilling  sickness  of  the  heart  as  I  caught  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains  gleaming  in  the 
warm  colorings  of  the  evening  sun,  as  they  mingled 
their  hoary  summits  with  the  "  dewy  skies"  of  my 
native  isle. 

The  vessel  on  which  I  had  chanced  to  take  pas- 
sage was  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  It  was  a 
small  merchantman,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
first  pirate  that  gave  chase.    We  were  boarded  and 
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all  consigned  to  death.  When  the  command  was 
f  iyen  to  the  pirates  to  shoot  us  all  through  the  head, 
I  stepped  forward  with  a  smile,  and  a  heart  partaking 
more  of  gladness  than  it  had  felt  for  long  months,  a 
pistol  was  at  my  temple,  when  the  stern  voice  of 
the  pirate  captain  commanded  his  man  to  stay  his 
hand.    He  stepped  forward  and  gaxed  into  my  face. 

«  My  fine  fellow,  are  you  not  afraid  to  die  ?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  live  for— blow  away,  and  I 
will  thank  you/' 

"  By  heaven,  you  are  just  the  man  for  us !  Now 
take  your  choice,  I  have  no  objection  to  shoot  you, 
indeed  it  would  be  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise, 
but  one  of  my  lieutenants  was  killed  yesterday,  and 
you  can  fill  his  place  if  you  will.  I  give  you  five 
minutes  to  decide  while  we  are  dispatching  these 
dogs.  I  gazed  upon  the  cruel  work — it  did  not  shock 
me;  I  even  smiled  at  their  agony,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  share  their  fate,  when  a  momentary  thought 
of  the  unknown,  mysterious  hereaAer  restrained  my 
advancing  step.  Am  £  ready,  thought  I,  to  plunge 
into  its  mysteries.  I  shuddered  at  the  thought.  It 
was  not  the  beautiful  blue  sky  unrolled  above  me, 
nor  the  brood,  phiyful  sea  around  that  wooed  me  to 
life.  No,  it  was  that  fear  of  the  **  something  aAer 
death." 

"  Are  you  ready  to  answer?" 

«' I  am  thine." 

"  It  is  well,  throw  these  carcasses  into  the  sea,  and 
set  all  sail  for  the  Bermudas.  Well,  lieutenant," 
continued  he,  as  the  ship  fell  off  before  the  wind, 
*<  give  us  your  name,  or  it  will  be  awkward  work 
hailing  you." 

"  William—"  I  stopped,  the  pride  of  my  raoe  arose 
within  me. 

"Well?" 

"  I  will  not  give  my  name--call  me  WOIiam,  I'll 
answer  to  that." 

"  Very  well — ^lieutenant  William,  my  lads,  yonr 
second  lieutenant." 


The  men  seemed  to  like  me  from  tbe  fint,  id  u 
I  gased  upon  them  with  a  proud,  fearlesi  m,  i 
hearty  cheer  arose  that  endorsed  my  oommaod. 

Since  then  my  home  has  been  the  pirate's  deck. 
my  heart  has  grown  harder  and  harder  wiik  tk 
lapse  of  lime.  I  love  the  sight  of  blood  better  tfau 
I  love  the  flowing  wine— the  agonizing  sknek  d 
death  better  than  the  sweetest  music — ^likeanemi^a.^ 
of  evil  I  gloat  over  the  tortures  oT  man.  I  bare 
learned  to  hate  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  all  who&rr 
drew  breath  upon  her  detested  soil.  I  have  been 
foremost  in  every  conflict,  yet  have  I  not  met  detUt- 
the  only  foe  whom  I  cannot  conquer  byoyfiefce 
will  and  dark  heart. 

I  could  not  long  remain  a  suboidinale  in  oomotaBd 
I  had  become  the  idol  of  our  lawlew  crew,  and  t 
single  blow  from  my  sword  laid  oar  captain  low  iz 
death  upon  his  own  deck;  and  I  filled  his  plan, 
smiling  with  a  fiendish  pleasure,  as  I  saw  his  budr 
thrown  into  the  waves,  and  the  hungry  Fbsrl* 
severing  the  limba  yet  throbbing  with  life.  I  hare 
no  feeling  for  my  kind — yet  I  was  not  meaat  for  tkis 
Under  happier  auspices,  I  might  have  been  a  leader 
in  the  ranla  of  God  as  I  am  now  in  those  of  Satac;^ 
my  sword  might  have  been  drawn  for  my  natipe 
land  with  the  purest  and  loftiest  feelings  of  patTkjttsJs. 
instead  of  being  turned  against  her  and  her  childreiL 
Even  now,  in  the  midst  of  my  crimes  and  desolsiioa. 
my  heart  throbs  when  I  think  of  tbe  great  and  ^vi 
of  earth,  and  I  feel  that,  like  them,  I  might  have  idt  % 
name  of  boast  and  pride  to  mankind;  now,  I  «bal. 
perish,  unknown  and  unwept ;  tbe  annala  of  my  hooK 
shall  never  record  that  one  of  its  scions  led  a  ptrise 
crew  to  deeds  of  bloody  cruelty  and  death.  Loos 
since  I  have  buried  my  name  in  obUvi<» — ^I  am  dead 
to  my  kindred,  dead  to  the  world;  tbe  caves  of  oeeac 
are  yawning  for  the  body  of  the  pirate-cbief,  aad 
there  will  he  sleep  with  the  howling  ocean  aad  the 
shrieking  storm  to  sing  his  requiem  and  his  dirge. 
[7b  be  cmiMwtd. 
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Yis,  there  were  pleasant  voices  yestemicht. 
Humming  within  mine  ear  a  tale  of  trath, 

Reminding  nw  of  days  ere  the  sad  blight 
Of  oare  had  dimmed  the  bright  nesa  of  my  youth : 
Yes,  they  were  pleaaant  vnieea;  bat,  fonoolh, 

They  threw  a  kind  of  melancholy  charm 
Aroond  my  heart ;  as  if  in  vengeful  ruth, 

Oar  very  dreams  have  knowledge  of  the  harm 

Oaraelves  do  to  oaraelvea,  without  the  leaat  alarm ! 

I  love  aoch  dreams,  for  at  ray  cooch  there  stood 

One  who,  in  other  lands,  with  magic  apell, 
Had  taught  my  untaaght  heart  to  love  I  he  good. 

The  pure,  the  holy,  which  in  her  did  dwell. 

It  was  a  lovely  image,  and  too  well 
1  do  remember  me  tbe  fatal  hour, 

When  that  bright  imag^— but  I  may  not  tell 
How  deep  the  thraldom,  abaolute  the  power— 
My  very  dreams  decide  It  was  her  only  dower. 

Samdwith  Ulmds. 


What  are  our  dreams?    A  sort  of  fancy  aketehei, 

Linmed  on  the  mind's  retina,  with  a  grace 
More  subtle  than  tbe  wakefal  artist  catehesi 

And  tinted  with  a  more  ethereal  traee. 

Our  dreams  annihilate  both  time  and  vgacc. 
And  waft  oa,  with  magnetic  swiftness,  back 

O'er  an  oblivious  decade  to  the  place 
Where  youth's  fond  visions  clustered  o'er  oar  track ; 
Of  youth's  fond  hopes  decayed,  alas !  there  ia  do  laefi ' 

I  love  soch  dreams,  for  they  are  more  thaa  real  ^ 
They  have  a  passion  in  them  in  whoae  birth 

The  heart  receives  again  its  bean  ideal- 
Its  Platonized  embodiment  of  worth. 
Call  ye  them  dreams !  then  what  a  monal  deank 

Throws  its  gannt  ahadow  o*^  oar  little  life ! 
Oar  very  joy  la  mockery  of  mirth. 

And  our  quiesceoee  agony  of  strife : 

If  dreams  are  aaoght  bat  dreams,  what  is  oar  rol  \'^' 
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It  was  in  the  joyous  leaf-giving,  life-giviog  month 
f  June,  of  18—,  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  that 
found  myself  once  more  among  my  own  dearly 
)ved  native  hills. 

An  intense  worshiper  of  Nature,  I  had  gratified  to 
le  utmost  my  passion  and  curiosity  by  exploring  all 
le  accessible  regions  of  the  old  world.  I  had  studied 
very  scene  that  was  in  any  way  famous,  or  tnfa- 
lous  I  might  say  with  regard  to  some,  if  the  ne- 
essity  of  clambering  down  or  up  unclimbable  preci- 
ices,  or  wading  through  interminable  swamps,  could 
3nder  them  so. 

With  all  the  fatigue  and  hardships  I  had  undergone 
ly  reward  -was  great,  and  had  more  than  repaid  me 
>r  the  perilous  dangers  I  had  courted  and  conquered. 

had  gazed,  and  dreamed,  and  raved  by  turns.  I 
ad  been  melted  into  tears  of  tenderness  by  the  per- 
)ct  harmony  and  loveliness  of  some  scenes,  and 
ad  been  frozen  into  awe  by  the  magnificent  gran- 
eur  and  terrible  sublimity  of  others.  And,  after 
lOBe  six  years  of  travel  in  foreign  lands,  I  had  re- 
irned,  my  brain  one  endless  panorama  of  hills,  val- 
}ys  and  cloud-capped  mountains,  earth,  skies,  wood 
ad  water.  Not  one  of  those  gorgeous  scenes,  how- 
ver,  bad  moved  me  as  I  was  moved  when  once 
jpiin  I  beheld  my  boyhood^s  home — ^the  stately  man- 
on  of  my  fathers.  Half  hidden,  it  rose  majestically 
tnid  the  noble  elms  that  surrounded  it;  there  lay 
le  velvet-green  sloping  lawn  in  front— down  which, 
i  a  boy,  I  had  rolled  in  the  summer  and  sledded  in 
le  winter — there  the  wild,  night-dark  ravine  in  the 
;ar— fit  haunt  for  elves  and  gnomes — that  termi- 
ited  amid  jagged  rocks  and  tangled  trees,  in  a  rush- 
ig,  roaring  brook  of  no  mean  dimensions,  almost  as 
irge  as  many  of  the  so-called  rivers  of  the  mother 
>untry.  Just  at  this  point,  at  the  turn  of  the  old 
me-worn  stage-road,  where  the  venerable,  pic- 
U'esque  old  homestead  of  my  sires  burst  thus  sud- 
mly  into  view,  an  opening  in  the  trees,  whether  by 
:cident  or  design,  revealed  one  of  the  very  mer- 
est, maddest  of  musical  water-falls,  that  went  foam- 
g  and  tumbling  its  snow-white,  sparkling  waters 
rer  a  bed  of  huge  rocks,  and  then,  by  a  sudden 
ilful  bend,  that  same  loud-uttering  brook  was  lost 
» view. 

As  the  rattling  stage  neared  my  home,  my  heart 
aped  within  me,  and  every  fibre  of  it  trembled  with 
notion.  I  could  have  hugged  and  kissed  each 
imiliar  sturdy  old  tree,  looking  so  grand  and  natu- 
il.  My  soul  warmed  and  yearned  toward  the  well 
^membered  scene ;  and  as  I  thought  upon  my  fond, 
oting  mother  and  my  loving,  lovely  sisters,  and  my 
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ever-indulgent  father,  I  could  have  wept  in  the  in- 
tensity of  my  joy  at  finding  myself  so  near  them, 
and  breathing  the  same  free,  pure,  health-giving  air 
that  had  nurtured  my  childhood.  But  was  there  not 
sitting  directly  opposite  to  me  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  of  God's  lovely  women ;  and  did  not 
her  saucy,  demure  eyes  seem  to  read  my  very  soul  ? 
I  therefore  restrained  a  display  of  my  feelings,  for  it 
would  not  have  appeared  ia  the  least  dignified  or 
proper  in  a  fine-looking  young  man  (such  as  I  ima- 
gined myself  to  be)  of  four-and-twenty,  to  be  seen 
with  eyes  streaming  like  a  young  girl. 

More  than  once,  during  our  short  stage-coach  lide 
had  our  eyes  met ;  and  hers  had  revealed  to  me  a  liv- 
ing well  of  spiritual  beauty ;  and  although  they  were 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  they  encountered  mine — not 
coquetiifchly,  but  wiih  true  feminine  modesty — still 
they  were  not  turned  away  until  our  mutual  eyes 
had  flashed  one  electrical  spark  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  mutual  sympathy,  that  whole  volumes 
of  dull  words  could  never  express  either  as  vividly 
or  as  truly.  What  a  heaven-bom  mystery  is  con- 
tained in  the  glance  of  an  eye :  it  can  kill  and  can 
make  alive ;  it  can  fill  the  heart  wiih  a  sudden  and 
delicious  ecstasy,  and  it  can  plunge  it  into  the  deep- 
est, darkest  despair. 

I  gave  her  one  last  look  as  the  stage  stopped  be- 
fore my  father^  door,  and  if  it  expressed  one  tithe 
of  what  I  felt,  it  told  her  of  my  warm  admiration  of 
her  glorious  beauty,  and  of  my  sorrow  at  leaving  her, 
perhaps  forever,  without  knowing  more  of  her. 

For  the  time  the  matchless  image  of  my  stage- 
coach companion  was  lost  in  the  loving  embraces 
and  tender  greetioga  of  my  family.  I  felt  it  truly 
refreshing,  after  six  years  of  exile  from  my  own 
kith  and  kin,  to  be  caressed  and  made  much  of;  to 
be  told  by  three  deliciously  beautiful,  exquisitely 
graceful  sisters,  hanging  around  one,  and  kissing  one 
every  other  word,  to  be  told  how  much  the  few  last 
years  had  improved  one,  how  handsome,  &c.  one 
was  grown;  was  it  not  enough  to  somewhat  turn 
one's  brain,  and  make  one  a  little  vain  and  consider- 
ably happy. 

In  the  still  hush  of  the  night,  aAer  finding  myself 
once  more  in  my  own  room— «iy  room,  with  its 
cabinets  of  shells  and  mosses,  that  I  had  collected 
when  a  boy  in  my  various  trips  to  the  seashore,  all 
religiously  left  arranged  as  I  had  left  them,  its  guns, 
fishing-rods,  stuffed  rabbits  and  birds,  its  preserved 
rattle-snakes  and  cases  of  insects,  all  of  which  had 
stood  for  so  long  a  time  in  their  respective  places 
that  they  had  become  a  part  of  the  room— in  the  still 
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hush  of  the  night  the  divine  image  of  my  most  beau- 
tifal  stage-coach  companion  arose  before  me.  The 
evening  was  warm  and  soft,  and  gleaming  in  the 
gorgeous  moonlight  lay  that  wild,  weird  ravine,  and 
the  ever  downward,  foaming  water-fall.  Its  musical 
utter ings,  the  delicious  moonlight,  and  my  own 
newly  awakened  and  hitherto  invulnerable  heart, 
all  conspired  to  make  me  poetical  and  inspired,  or  at 
least  to  imagine  myself  to  be  so;  and  pardon  me  if  I 
gave  utterance  in  verse  to  some  of  my  feelings. 
But  do  not  in  the  least  imagine  that  you  are  going 
by  any  means  to  be  presented  with  a  fatiguing  copy 
of  my  passionate  numbers ;  in  the  first  place  I  am 
very  diffident,  and  in  the  next— but  never  mind  the 
next,  I  will  tell  you  in  plain  prose  that  I  felt  con- 
vinced in  my  heart,  I  felt  a  rapturous  presentiment 
that  the  unutterably  lovely  being  I  had  that  day  be- 
held would  ere  long  be  my  own  dear  little  wife,  for- 
ever and  forever.  An  indistinct  dream  of  having 
somewhere,  at  some  time  before,  known  her  haimted 
me  and  tormented  me,  but  I  racked  my  brains  in  vain 
to  recollect  the  spot  or  time,  and  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  been  in  another  state  of  exist- 
ence we  had  met. 

I  had  been  home  but  a  few  days  when  business 
letters  come,  demanding  the  presence  of  my  father 
or  myself  in  Philadelphia.  My  father  expressed  a 
desire  that  1  should  go^  and  a  certain  internal  prompt- 
ing urged  me  to  comply  with  his  request  The  next 
morning  bright  and  early  found  me  seated  in  the 
same  stage-coach  in  which  I  had  met  her.  The  due 
progress  of  steamboat  and  cars  deposited  me  safely 
the  day  after  in  the  goodly  city  of  Squareruledom. 

The  first  leisure  moment  at  my  command,  I  paid 
my  respects  to  the  family  of  my  father's  brother.  I 
found  my  good  uncle  and  aunt  at  home;  but  my 
little  pet  Emily — their  only  child— whom  I  had  last 
seen  a  rosy  romping  little  imp  of  twelve— was  un- 
fortunately out.  My  uncle  urged  me  very  hard  to 
make  his  house  my  home  during  my  stay  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  I  had  taken  up  my  abode  in  the  family 
of  an  old  college  chum  of  mine,  who  had  lately  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  art  of  healing,  and  who  I 
knew  would  be  none  the  worse  from  a  little  of  my 
help  in  a  pecuniary  way.  I  therefore  declined  my 
kind  uncle's  request,  with  a  promise  to  come  and 
see  them  often. 

Judge  of  my  inexpressible  joy  when,  turning  a 
comer  of  a  street,  after  leaving  my  uncle's,  who 
should  I  chance  upon  but  the  very  being  of  whom 
my  brain  and  heart  were  full !  Yes,  there  was  the 
identical  she,  and  bless  her  dear  little  heart !  she  gave 
me  a  bright  half  smile  of  recognition,  which  I  re- 
turned with  as  profound  a  bow  as  ever  courtier 
bowed  to  queen,  or  devotee  to  Pope's  sublime  im- 
perial toe. 

An  omnibus  came  rolling  by,  wliich  she,  with  a 
motion  of  her  neat  little  gloved  hand,  bid  stop.  She 
stepped  lightly  into  it,  while  I,  with  my  usual  im- 
petuosity, without  knowing  exactly  what  I  was  doing, 
sprang  after  her.  I  consoled  myself  for  my  appa- 
rent rudeness  by  throwing  the  entire  blame  upon  the 
elective  affinities. 


On  we  went,  and  from  time  to  time  as  I  i\ik  i 
glance  at  her  sweet  face,  I  thought  I  detected  ttf 
mischievous  little  devil  playing  around  the  curan 
of  her  small  dimpled  mouth,  and  about  the  jwrel^ 
of  her  downcast  long-fringed  eyes.  She  nerer 
vouchsafed  me  a  look,  however;  and  is  we  vc 
on,  and  as  I  still  watched  her  lovely  face,  a  dred 
vision  arose  up  before  me  of  a  six-foot  and  well  pro- 
portioned youth,  with  fierce  whiskers  and  a  mvQ«- 
tache  of  undisputable  cut  and  style,  thai  I  remea- 
bered  to  have  seen  with  the  young  lady  dario|  C7 
stage-coach  ride  together — ^tbat  I  remembered,  viU 
terrible  heart-sinking,  vras  impressively  atiemiTctc 
her.  I  inwardly  resolved  to  let  nature  bre  be 
way,  and  let  all  the  hair  grow  on  my  face  that  wookj ; 
what  if  it  did  grow  a  little  reddish  or  so-wiy  I 
should  resemble  the  rising  sun,  with  my  giory  like  a 
halo  around  me.  Seriously,  I  have  long  beeo  of  \k 
opinion  that  a  shaved  face  is  as  mncii  of  a  di^ce. 
and  ought  to  be  so  considered,  as  a  shaved  head  inst 
from  prison.  Why  do  we  not  finish  the  half  cmc- 
pleted  work  and  actually  shave  ofl*  the  hair  of  ca 
heads,  our  eye-brows  and  lashes,  as  well  u  oiz 
beards,  and  thus  go  cool  and  comfortable  throogh  ik 
world  ?  There  would  be  this  advantage  in  it,  ik 
disciples  of  Spurzheim  would  have  no  trouble  >x 
making  a  map  of  our  bumps  at  sight ;  and  thea  tkok 
what  an  immense  saving  it  would  be  in  comhi  tod 
brushes,  to  say  nothing  of  pomatum,  which  somef- 
freely  use.  I  rejoice  sincerely  to  see  the  sudden  rke 
in  crops  of  hair,  and  most  truly  hope  they  will  m: 
have  as  rapid  a  fall.  Shaving  is  artificial  and  isjo- 
rious,  exposing  parts  to  cold  that  Nature  oerer 
meant  should  be  exposed.  Black,  white  or  red- 
hair  is  a  protection  and  ornament  that  no  manly  face 
or  bead  should  be  without.  Rejoice  ye,  therefore. 
over  every  repentant  sinner  who  tanieth  in  Jerick 
and  letteth  his  beard  to  grow. 

But  to  return  to  my  little  omnibus  compuka. 
who  by  this  time  was  gracefully  moving  over  tk 
smooth  gravel-walks  of  Fairmount— for  there  we 
had  stopped— and  exceedingly  refreshing  were  is 
cool  shades  and  splashing  fountains  oo  that  soltry 
June  day.  I  kept  as  near  her  as  I  could  witikc 
appearing  rude,  especially  as  I  had  received  ooe  x 
two  half  glances  from  her  bright  eyes,  that  oeariy 
annihilated  me,  such  an  unearthly  flutiering  id 
bumping  in  the  region  of  my  heart  did  they  creaie. 
Mercy  upon  me!  what  would  a  whole  glanced)? 
And  for  a  whole  glance  I  courageously  resoI?ed  & 
strive,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  migiit. 

Now  do  you  not  expect  an  earthquake,  or  a  r(l^ 
ing  bull,  or  at  least  a  rabid  dog?  It  was  nuthbi 
more  however  than  a  refreshing  shower  of  niar- 
truly  refreshing  to  my  thirsty  soul,  for  it  gsve  ot 
that  coveted  whole  glance.  Heavens!  I  aciuaih 
staggered,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  had  I 
not  been  for  a  friendly  sappling— you  will  sneer  A 
witless  I— that  grew  near  me.  But  just  try  the  efed 
upon  yourself— a  shock  of  electricity  is  nothing  a 
comparison  to  a  shock  from  a  pair  of  bright  eye^ 
such  eyes  as  hers.  Tlie  truth  of  the  case  was  here, 
of  a  sudden,  apparently  from  out  the  dear  sky.caat 
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own,  with  not  a  moment's  warning,  a  perfect  ava- 
inche  of  rain-drops — all  expressly  got  up,  or  down, 
)r  my  benefit,  else  why  did  I  happen  to  have  an 
mbrella  in  my  hand?  "A  wise  man—-"  you  re- 
lember  the  rest  My  beautiful  incognito  was  away 
p  those  long  stairs,  and  walking  leisurely  around 
le  immense  basin,  when  the  rain  came  down.  I 
ras  not  very  far  from  her,  and  in  less  than  an  instant 
ly  umbrella  was  over  her  pretty  little  blue  bonnet, 
rilh— 

"  Be  kind  enough  to  accept  my  umbrella.  Miss" — 
I  the  most  insinuating  manner  of  which  I  was 
taster. 

"  Thank  you !  but  I  will  not  deprive  you  of  its 
leller,"  with  that  whole  glance  of  which  I  spoke. 
0  on  we  went  together,  and  somehow  after  we 
)und  ourselves  under  shelter,  it  was  the  easiest  and 
lost  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  fall  into  a  pleasant 
anversation.  AAer  talking  about  the  scenery,  wea- 
ler,  &c.,  we  had  mutually  enjoyed  during  our  short 
age  ride,  I  spoke  of  the  beauty  around  us,  and 
sked  her  if  she  often  visited  this  lovely  spot. 

"  Not  very  often,"  replied  she.  "  It  is  very  beau- 
ful  though,  in  spite  of  all  they  have  dune  to  spoil  it." 

"TospoUit!" 

'*  Yc3,  by  making  it  as  much  like  a  chess-board  as 
ossible,  all  straight  lines  and  stifihess.  That  is  Fhi- 
ulelphia  however." 

"  Then  you  are  not  a  Fhiladelphian,  or  it  is  not  a 
ivorite  city  with  you  ?" 

"  There  you  are  mistaken.  It  is  my  native  place, 
nd  a  city  I  love  dearly — with  all  its  formalities  and 
ihospitalities  toward  strangers.  Philadelphia  is  a 
rim  matron,  with  a  warm  heart  but  a  most  frigid, 
epulsive  exterior,  until  you  become  acquainted  with 
er— one  of  her  particular  children." 

"  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  finer  collection  of 
rorks  of  art  here  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
Jnion." 

"  I  believe  you  have  been  told  correctly.  We  have 
lore  time  in  our  quiet  way  to  look  after  and  admire 
le  productions  of  the  great  masters.  Our  taste  has 
rouderfully  improved  within  a  few  years." 

"  I  have  not  been  in  town  long  enough  to  visit  any 
f  your  show  places  yet." 

**  How  I  should  like  to  see  that  lovely  water-fall 
nd  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  scene  on  canvas.  Do 
ou  know  I  aknost  envied  you  a  home  in  that  beau- 
fill  house  with  all  its  picturesque  surroundings." 

"  I  am  truly  thankful  you  had  the  kind  grace  to 
link  of  me  at  all." 

"How  could  I  help  it?  I  had  a  feeling  the  first 
loment  I  saw  you  that  you  and  I  were  destined  to 
e  friends.  Is  there  not  a  certain  mysterious  some- 
ling— call  it  magnetism  or  instinct— that  either 
raws  us  toward  or  repels  us  from  every  person  we 
leet  in  either  a  greater  or  less  deg^'ee  ?  With  me 
iiis  instinct  is  very  strong,  and  I  obey  it  implicitly, 
ever  in  one  instance  having  found  it  to  fail.  I  know 
t  once  who  to  trust  and  who  to  love.  And  would 
now,  by  the  same  unerring  law  of  my  nature,  who 
3  hate  if  ever  I  felt  the  least  inclination  to  hate. 
The  only  feeling  of  hate  I  ever  experienced  is  a 


strong  desire  to  avoid  all  persons  or  things  that  are 
disagreeable  to  me.  I  love  harmony  the  most  per- 
fect, and  discord  is  a  thing  for  me  to  flee  from.  I  felt 
toward  you  a  most  decided  drawing,  and  I  felt  a  con- 
viction then,  as  I  do  now,  that  we  are  to  be  very 
near  and  dear  friends." 

The  little  angel !  I  could  have  hugged  and  kissed 
her  on  the  spot ;  but  I  hugged  her  in  my  soul,  and 
inwardly  vowed  to  consecrate  my  life  to  her,  if  the 
"  drawing"  she  felt  for  me  could  be  rendered  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  admit  of  such  a  thing.  On  a  sadden 
I  bethought  me  of  the  whiskered  incognito,  her  stage 
attendant.  I  mustered  courage  to  ask  her  in  a  half 
laughing  way,  if  that  fine-looking  fellow  she  had 
called  Charles  were  her  brother. 

Instantly  her  manner  changed  from  that  of  sweet 
and  almost  tender  seriousness  to  an  arch,  quizzical 
one  that  puzzled  me. 

"  Oh  no,  not  my  brother,"  said  she. 

"JVot  her  brother— a  sharp  pang  of  pain  shot 
through  me— I  was  getting  dreadfully  jealous — I 
looked  all  manner  of  curiosity  and  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions ;  she  took  pity  on  me  and  said— a  smile  still 
lurking  in  the  corner  of  her  eye — 

*'  He  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  intended  future 
husband  of  the  one  you  see  before  you." 

**  The  future  devil !  I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon, 
but— you  take  mc  by  surprise— I  regret— but  really  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  can  be  so." 

"And  why  not?" 

"Truly,  why  not!" 

"  He  is  very  handsome." 

"  That  is  as  one  thinks." 

"  And  very  accomplished." 

"  In  flattery,  most  like." 

"  And  a  most  profound  scholar." 

"  In  the  art  of  making  love,  it  would  seem." 

*'  But  I  do  not  love  him." 

"Not  love  him!" 

"  No,  nor  never  can." 

"  Then  why,  my  dearest  young  lady,  do  you  marry 
him?" 

"  You  may  well  ask;  why  indeed?" 

"  You  seemed  very  friendly  with  him  the  day  I 
saw  you  together,  and  happier  than  I  could  have 
wished  you." 

"  That  was  before  I  knew  I  vras  to  be  his  wife. 
It  has  only  been  decided  upon  a  few  days." 

"And  now?" 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  that  I  may  tell  you  if  we  should 
meet  again.  I  never  can  love  him,  though  I  greatly 
esteem  him,  and — " 

"  A  sad  substitute  for  love;  but  what  is  love  with- 
out esteem  ?" 

"  What  is  esteem  without  love  ?" 

"  Very  true.  It  was  not  my  own  doing,  although 
I  reluctantly  gave  my  consent.  If  I  can  with  honor 
release  myself  from  this  unfortunate  engagementr— 
I  have  thought  more  and  more  every  day  since,  that 
love,  true  heart-love,  is  the  only  tie  that  should  sanc- 
tion the  union  of  two  beings— but  why  should  I  talk 
in  this  way  to  you,  a  stranger  ?    I  cannot  feel,  how- 
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ever  that  you  are  a  BtraDfer ;  we  have  surely  met 
before  io  eome  other  state  of  being.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  beautiful  faith  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls— of  pre-ezi»lence.  What  is  it  that  brings  two 
congenial  soub  together,  uniting  them  in  one  hour  in 
more  perfect  harmony  than  whole  years  could  efiect 
among  ordinary  acquaintances?" 

**  Something  unexplainable,'*  I  answered,  "  as  it 
is  mysterious.  We  can  call  it  elective  affinity,  and 
can  talk  very  learnedly  upon  the  singular  attraction 
of  the  magnet,  as  applied  to  the  poles  as  well  as 
souls,  and  we  can  make  vast  and  wise  experiments, 
and  in  the  end  be  as  far  from  the  real  cause  as  we 
were  before  the  Solomonic  experiments  were  made. 
The  school-boy's  reasoning  was  more  to  the  point — 

"  I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  ieli.»* 

I  love  you  dearly,  Dr.  Fell,  the  reason  why,  &c., 
would  be  just  as  conclusive.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  seeing  drops  of  water  drawing  near  to  meet  each 
other,  and  mingling  in  a  loving  embrace  of  perfect 
unity,  that  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  occurrence,  as 
we  do  also  at  the  fact  that  oil  and  water  will  not 
mingle." 

"  Just  as  my  soul  will  not  mingle  with  the  souls 
of  some.  There  is  an  antagonism  more  or  less  de- 
cided between  my  inner  self  and  many  persons  I 
know ;  people,  too,  that  I  am  compelled  to  be  friendly 
with,  and  wi»h  to  be  friendly  with,  many  of  them 
my  cousins  and  aunts.  Then  again  toward  some 
am  I  as  irresistibly  attracted.'' 

Her  beautiful  eyes  sought  mine  frequently  during 
our  conversation,  and  her  glorious  soul  looked 
through  them— earnest,  simple  and  pure. 

*'Just  so,"  resumed  she,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  her  sweet,  soft  eyes  had  been  gazing  on  the 
dreamy  waters.  "  Just  so  have  I  felt  attracted  toward 
you.  I  could  sit  down  beside  you  and  tell  my  whole 
soul  to  you  as  freely  as  though  you  were  my  own 
brother." 

The  word  brother  sent  a  disagreeable  shiver  through 
me  that  all  her  sweet  confidence  could  not  banish. 

**  But,"  exclaimed  she,  startmg  up,  <<what  am  I 
doing?  The  rain  has  stopped,  and  the  waning  sun 
warns  me  that  it  is  time  to  be  at  home.  And  what 
must  you  think  of  me?  I  hardly  dare  to  ask  the—" 

"  That  you  are  the  most  lovely,  most  glorious  of 
all  Heaven's  glorious  creatures;  that  you—" 

"There,  there!  if  you  talk  in  that  way,  I  shall 
truly  repent  having  said  all  I  have  to  you." 

"Forgive  me;  though  I  spoke  sincerely,  I 
hope—" 

"  I  will  forgive  on  condition  of  good  behavior  in 
future.  But  I  must  not  stay  for  another  word.  Pro- 
mise me  that  you  will  not  leave  this  spot  until  ten 
m  inutes  after  the  omnibus  I  shall  be  in  is  out  of  sight." 

"I  promise,"  said  I,  reluctantly. 

She  gave  me  her  little,  soft,  ungloved  hand  at 
Parting ;  its  gentle  pressure  sent  a  thrill  of  ecstasy 
through  me,  and  I  looked  all  the  unutterable  things 
that  my  full  soul  fell  into  her  warm  brown  eyes. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  nuiy  as  well  say  that  my  own 
eyes  are— they  are  a  dark,  deep  blue,  and  strangely 


expressive,  If  I  believe  my  aislers  and  my  fhe^ 
and— my  own  glaas. 

For  one  week  did  I  wander  up  sod  dom^ 
streets,  and  watch  erery  omnibas,  and  itzic  «. 
the  windows  and  doors  of  every  house  I  psseci  , 
peered  under  every  pretty  bonnet  I  met,  sod  w.a 
the  eighth  day,  giving  fuU  cliase  to  a  ooqoettisb Ijut 
blue  one,  in  the  earnest  hope  of  finding  ihe  iree 
face  of  my  beautiful  incognita  hidden  onder  it,  «k 
some  one  laid  a  strong  gra^  on  my  tbonldef,  uc 
looking  around,  I  beheld  the  generoos  face  of  ct 
good  uncle. 

"  Bless  the  boy !  why,  Led,  what  is  yo«  bony' 
Your  business  must  have  been  very  orgeot  thjj  bs 
week.  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  bav«  pi 
kept  away  so  studioisly  ?  There  is  poor  little  Eoi] 
actually  dying  with  anxiety  to  see  yoiL  Ke»  » 
soul!  is  this  the  way  to  treat  your  friends?  Bui  tat 
that  I  have  fairly  captured  you,  I  do  not  uiiad  l 
let  you  go.** 

And  he  did  not,  and  would  not ;  so  I  hid  topi  vi: 
him.  And  what  do  you  think  ?  The  first  objeci  ik 
met  my  bewildered  gaze,  as  my  uncle  led  ice  & 
the  drawing-room,  was — herself!  h»  very  self'  fas 
so  altered,  looking  so  cold  and  stately.  Uymt 
introduced  me  to  her  as  "  My  daugfiter  Eoiit 
nephew  Ledyard."  "  My  daughter  Emil)"  incbe 
her  beautiful  head  most  graciously,  and  sireei'T 
smiled,  but  not  one  recognizing  glance  did  she  ta^ 
to  bestow  on  poor  "  nephew  Ledyard"  LoTeljshe 
was,  and  proud  and  majestic  as  a  queea.  Wfat; 
could  it  mean?  I  made  several  well-pltimed  a]!^ 
sions  to  omnibuses  and  stages,  &c.,  not  ooeorvkick 
did  she  seem  to  comprehend. 

Her  exceeding  beauty  still  charmed  me  in  (pJt 
of  her  coldness;  and  I  stayed  to  tea  sod  tbes  tk 
evening.  My  cousin  sung  for  me;  her  voice  vu 
highly  cultivated  and  exceedingly  sweet,  and  foil  (i 
feeling.  Song  aAer  song  she  poured  forth  into  tk 
listening  air,  and  each  song  entranced  me  more  !bi 
the  last. 

We  conversed  gayly  on  several  topics  Bod  i^ 
grew  more  and  more  familiar  with  me,  iDeU 
playfully  to  our  childish  intimacy;  still,  to  the  ren 
dose  of  the  evening,  did  she  refuse  to  remember  ^ 
look  or  word  that  we  had  met  since  childreiL  Sot 
evidently  wished  to  forget,  and  wished  me  to  ui^ 
the  whole  of  that  pleasant  interviewihalhadaflorM 
mgf  at  least,  such  soul-felt  delight;  yet  she  acted  ir 
part  so  well,  was  so  careless  and  unconsciooa,  u^ 
withal  so  cold  and  full  of  queenly  dignity,  that  I  vea: 
home  in  a  perfect  bewilderment  of  amazement. 

As  I  lay  tossing  on  a  sleepless  bed,  sad  in  or 
heart  bitterly  railing  against  the  perversity  and  it 
comprehensibility  of  women,  I  found  myself  iiK» 
santly  repeating  to  myself,  "Am  I  Giles,  oris - 
not ;"  the  truth  flashed  upon  me  that  I  was  ibe  s^ 
happy  victim  of  an  optical  illusion,  that  the  C^- 
Emily  I  had  but  a  little  before  leA  was  simply  e! 
Cousin  Emily,  and  not  the  beautiful  being  of  vhs 
my  heart  and  life  were  full— that  incessant  thinkisi 
of  her,  and  seeking  her,  had  crazed  my  brain.  Iff- 
lighted  my  lamp  and  made  my  way  into  the  doctor'* 
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tfady.  I  read  all  I  could  find  on  tlie  subject  of 
>ptical  delusion  and  maniacal  hallucination  until  I 
convinced  myBelf  that  I  was  laboring  under  a  rery 
ilarming  attack  of  one  or  both,  and  resolved  on 
ieriously  consulting  my  friend,  the  doctor,  early  the 
lext  morning. 

I  went  back  to  bed  with  the  decided  q>ittion  that 
;  was  exceedingly  to  be  pitied— how  would  it  appear 
n  the  papers  ?  for  I  must  undoubtedly  grow  worse, 
ind  it  must  undoubtedly  end  in  suicide.    "  Sad 


enoe,"  *' nice  young  man,"  <' brilliant  prospecto," 
*  only  son  of  --,"  and  **  promising  talenU,''  "  labor- 
ng  under  incipient  insanity,"  *' fatal  cause  un- 
known," &c.,  &c.  I  sympathized  with  myself  untU 
lear  morning,  then  fell  into  a  sleep,  which  lasted 
jntil  the  bell  rung  for  breakfast  I  dressed  in  a 
liarry,  and  got  down  before  the  muffins  were  quite 
sold.  I  ate  a  hearty  breakfast,  read  a  newspaper  or 
two,  and  determining  on  seeing  my  cousin  again  be- 
fore I  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  advice,  I  soon  found 
myself  at  her  door.  The  fresh  morning  air  and  the 
walk  had  so  invigorated  me,  that  I  laughed  at  my 
isst  night's  fears,  especially  as  my  lovely  cousin 
came  into  the  drawing-room  to  receive  me,  radiant 
with  health  and  beauty.  I  found  her  just  the  same 
as  she  was  the  night  before,  gay,  witty  and  charming, 
and  as  cold  as  marble.  Still  I  could  not  be  mistaken ; 
for,  with  ail  her  feigned  coldness— for  some  good 
reason  of  her  own  undoubtedly— there  was  no 
doubting  her  identity  with  that  of  my  glorious  Fair- 
mount  vision. 

The  day  was  a  lovely  one,  soft  and  mild  as  a  June 
morning  could  make  it.  AAer  conversing  on  indif- 
ferent subjects  for  a  time,  I  asked  her,  remarking  on 
the  deliciousness  of  the  morning,  if  she  would  not 
like  to  go  out  with  me  to  Fairmount  She  assented 
with  a  quiet  smile,  as  innocently  as  though  she  had 
never  in  her  life  before  heard  of  such  a  place  as 
Fairmount. 

"  The  litUe  deceiver !"  thought  L  "Which  way 
shall  we  go  ?*'  said  I,  aloud,  and  very  significantly, 
"  shall  we  take  the  omnibus?" 

*'  I  will  order  the  carriage,"  replied  she,  with  a 
slight  shrug ;  **  I  never  ride  in  those  oomibusses,  one 
meets  with  such  odd  people." 

"  Never  ?"  asked  I,  emphatically. 

"Certainly,  never!"  answered  she,  with  much 
apparent  surprise. 

My  drive  was  a  delightful  one.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  with  a  glorious  day  surrounding  me,  and 
a  gloriously  beautiful  cousin  sitting  beside  me,  with 
whom  I  could  not  exactly  make  up  my  mind  whether 
to  fall  desperately  in  love,  or  desperately  out  of 
love.  I,  too,  such  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  beauty. 
But  she  chose  to  be  so  different  from  what  she  was 
St  our  first  meeting— so  reserved,  that  I  could  not 
decide  whether  I  most  loved  or  was  most  indifferent 
to  her. 

We  rode  all  the  morning,  and  I  left  her,  promising 
to  call  again  in  the  evening.  I  walked  the  streets 
until  dark,  the  whole  affair  vexed  me  so  much— I, 
such  a  hater  of  all  mysteries,  the  most  impatient  of 
all  breathing  mortals.    I  determined  to  come  at  once 


to  an  understanding  with  my  perverse  little  cousin, 
and  to  decide  at  once  the  puzzling  question  whether 
to  love  or  not  to  love. 

In  the  evening  I  found  myself  alone  wah  my  little 
tormentor. 

"  Now,  sweet  Cousin  Emily,"  said  I,  playfully, 
"  you  have  been  teasing  me  long  enough  with  your 
pretty  nictation  of  ignorance  and  innocence— not 
but  that  you  are  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  your  sweet 
sex,  and  as  innocent  too— but,  I  beseech  you,  lay  by 
this  masquerading,  you  have  played  possum  long 
enough.  I  humbly  implore  of  you  to  be  the  same  to 
me  that  you  were  in  our  first  visit  to  Fairmount — 
the  earnest,  simple-hearted  Cousin  Emily  you  then 


"  Mr.  Lincoln  speaks  in  enigmas;  I  most  confess 
I  do  not  understand  his  meaning,  nor  his  ^egant 
allusion  to  *  playing  possum.'  " 

This  she  said  with  so  much  haughtiness,  that  I 
was  taken  all  aback.  Rallying,  however,  in  a  mo- 
ment I  determined  not  to  give  up  the  point. 

**  I  beseech  of  you  to  pardon  the  inelegance  of  my 
expression,  and  also  my  pertinacity  in  insisting  upon 
some  explanation  of  your  manner  tov^ard  me.  It 
will  all  do  very  well  for  the  stage,"  continued  I, 
bitterly,  '*  but  in  real  life,  among  cousins,  and  two 
that  have  met  so  frankly,  and  in  such  sincerity,  i 
feel  that  our  acquaintanceship  must  at  once  end, 
pleasant  as  it  has  been,  as  it  might  be  to  me,  unless 
you  lay  aside  this  assumed  coldness.  It  harasses  me 
more  than  I  can  express.  Emily,  after  seeing  you  in 
the  stag^-coach,  I  thought  I  had  never  met  with  one 
half  so  lovely,  and  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  you. 
After  remaining  at  home  but  one  week,  business 
called  me  to  Philadelphia.  Judge  of  my  delight 
when  almost  the  first  object  that  met  my  view  was 
your  beautiful,  unforgotten  little  self.  You  were 
just  stepping  into  one  of  those  very  omnibusses  you 
have  since  seen  fit  to  decry.  What  followed  you 
must  remember  as  distinctly  as  I— no  not  as  dis- 
tinctly, for  the  whole  of  that  delicious  interview  is 
engraven  on  my  heart— one  of  the  sun-bright  scenes 
of  my  life  that  I  can  never  forget  And  now,  after 
that  beautiful  interchange  of  thought  and  soul  that 
promised— every  thing,  do  I  find  you  cold,  impas- 
sive. If  you  repent  the  trust  you  so  freely  reposed 
in  me,  in  all  frankness,  say  so;  but  for  the  sweet  love 
of  heaven,  do  not  pretend  to  such — " 

"  For  the  sweet  love  of  heaven  what  is  the  man 
raving  about?  Are  you  mad,  dear  cousin,  insane? 
Poor  Cousin  Ledyard!  Or  is  it—?"  her  whole 
manner  changed,  her  brilliant  eyes  lighted  up  with 
intense  fire.  How  beautiful  she  looked!  I  could 
have  knelt  and  worshiped  her,  thongh,  strange  to 
say,  my  restless,  ardent  love  for  her  had  entirely 
abated.  "Yes!"  exclaimed  she,  "it  must  be  so;" 
and  with  that  she  clasped  her  small  white  hands,  and 
throwing  back  her  fine  head,  laughed  with  all  her 
heart,  and  strength,  and  soul. 

"  This  was  very  pleasant  for  me ;  still  I  had  to  join 
her  laugh,  it  was  so  genuine  and  infectious. 

"Forgive  me,  dear  cousin,  forgive  me  for  my  rude 
laughter;  forgive  me  also  for  my  folly  in  attempting 
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to  deceive  you.  You  will  hereafter  find  me  the 
tame  you  found  me  in  our  first  pleasant  interview. 
Here  is  my  hand— I  will  not  explain  one  other  word 
to-night ;  I  hear  voices  on  the  stairs.  Come  here  to- 
morrow evening  at  eight,  and  you  shall  know  all — 
all  my  reasons." 

"  And  why  not  to-morrow  morning,  cruel  cousin?" 

"  I  am  engaged  all  of  the  day  to-morrow.  I  go 
with  mamma  and  papa  out  of  town,  ten  miles  or  so, 
to  dine ;  a  stupid  affair,  but  mamma  wishes  it." 

"  But  before  you  go— ju^t  after  breakfast." 

<*  No,  no— come  in  the  evening." 

By  this  time  the  voices  heard  on  the  stairs  bad 
entered  the  room  in  the  shape  of  a  merry  half-dosen 
of  my  cousinV  young  friends.  Feeling  too  agitated 
for  society,  I  withdrew. 

And  now  another  night  and  a  whole  day  more 
of  suspense — ^that  pale  horror,  that  come  in  what 
shape  it  will,  even  in  the  (»hape  of  a  beautiful  cousin, 
alwajrs  torments  the  very  life  from  my  heart. 

All  the  clocks  in  town  were  striking  eight  as  I 
rang  my  uncle's  bell.  I  foimd  the  drawing-room  full 
of  company,  at  which  I  felt  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed. 

My  lovely  cousin  came  up  to  me  and  placed  her 
arm  within  mine,  and  led  me  through  the  next  room 
into  the  conservatory,  and  there,  seated  amid  the  rare 
eastern  flowers,  herself  the  queen  of  them,  was, 
gracious  heaven !  I  dared  scarcely  breathe,  so  great 
was  my  fear  of  dispelling  the  beautiful  illusion.  It 
was  she !  none  other ;  my  stage-coach  companion — 
my  Fairmount  goddess.  The  musical,  measured 
voice  of  my  statue-like  Cousin  Emily  brought  me  to 
myself. 


'*  Allow  me.  Cousin  Ledyard,  to  introduoe  foiif 
my  Cousin  Emily." 

There  they  both  stood,  one  Coosia  Emily,  aim, 
stately,  serene ;  the  other  trembling  and  in  Uosbo. 

I  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  most  ladieto* 
bewilderment,  yet  each  glance  showed  me  moie  tai 
more  what  a  wonderful  fool  I  hnd  been  makisf  a 
myself  for  the  last  few  days.  StOl  tbey  were  suasgtlf 
alike;  their  own  kindred  could  not  at  times deuB- 
guish  one  from  the  other.  My  heart  ooold  feet  te 
difference.  My  Emily  was  a  child  of  nature,  fb 
other  bred  in  a  more  conventional  scbooL  My  Eaiij 
was  a  shade  less  tall,  less  stately,  less  Greciaa,  id 
exquisitely  more  lovely,  and  loving. 

But  that  double  wedding  was  a  grand  one.  % 
what  means  my  Emily  contrived  to  disentangle  bo- 
self  from  that  handsome-whiskered  "Charles,"  sad 
to  entangle  him  fast  in  tbe  chains  of  the  other  Eai.y, 
any  one  who  wishes  to  know,  and  will  take  tbe 
trouble,  can  have  all  due  information  on  the  subject, 
and  can  also  learn  how  I  wooed  my  peerlew  Enir 
and  won  her,  by  coming  to  our  lovely  picture^qsc 
dwelling,  situate  in  one  of  ihe  most  romantic  »poa 
in  the  country.  I  write  you  all  to  come,  ooe  bv 
one,  and  spend  a  month  with  me,  and  yonsliall  kcov 
all  the  particulars.  You  will  find  my  little  Emily  • 
pattern  housekeeper;  you  will  aUo  find  a  na^ 
welcome.  Bless  her  sweet  face!  There  she  siti. 
at  the  moment  that  I  am  writing  this  to  yon,  w^ 
her  willow  arms  twined  around  the  exquisite  form  d 
her  little  lily-bud  boy,  and  bending  low  her  graoeM 
form  over  him,  hushing  to  sleep  the  very  bravest, 
noblest,  merriest  little  specimen  of  babyhood— the 
'  exact  image  of  his  enraptured  father. 
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Tbs  twilight  o*er  Italia*!  sky 

Had  wove  a  ahadowy  veil. 
And  one  by  one  the  solemn  stara 

Looked  forth  serene  and  pale ; 
As  qalekly  the  waning  light 

Throogh  a  high  easement  stole, 
And  fell  on  one  whh  silver  hair. 

Who  shrived  a  passing  soul. 

No  oostly  pomp  and  laxary 

Relieved  that  chamber's  gloom, 
Bnt  glowing  forms,  by  limner's  art 

Created,  thronged  the  room : 
And  as  the  low  winds  echoed  far 

The  bell  for  evening  prayer, 
The  dying  painter's  earnest  tones 

Fell  on  the  languid  air. 

**  The  speetral  form  of  Death  is  nigh. 
The  thread  of  Life  is  spnn, 

Ave  Maria  !  I  have  looked 
Upon  my  latest  son. 


And  yet  'tis  not  with  pale  disease 

This  frame  is  worn  away, 
Nor  yet— nor  yet  with  length  of  y( 

A  child  but  yesterday 

*<  I  found  within  my  father's  hall 

No  fervent  love  to  claim— 
The  curse  that  marked  me  from  my  birth 

Devoted  me  to  shame. 
I  saw  upon  my  brother's  brow 

Angelic  beauty  lay. 
The  mirror  gave  me  back  a  form 

That  thrilled  me  with  dismay. 

*<  And  soon  I  learned  to  shrink  from  all, 

The  lowly  and  the  high ; 
To  see  bat  aoom  on  every  lip, 

Contempt  in  every  eye. 
And  for  a  time  e'en  Nalnre's  smile 

A  bitter  mockery  wore, 
For  beauty  sUuaped  each  living  thing 

The  wide  creation  o'er; 
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**  And  I  alone  vnm  cnned  and  loathdl; 

*T  was  in  a  garden  bower 
I  knelt  one  eve,  and  scalding  tears 

Fell  fast  on  many  a  flower ; 
And  as  I  rose  I  marked  with  awe 

And  agonizing  grief, 
A  frail  mimosa  at  my  feet 

Fold  cloae  each  fragile  leaf. 

*'  Alas !  how  dark  my  lot  if  thns 

A  plant  could  shrink  from  me ; 
But  when  I  looked  again  I  marked 

That  from  the  honey-bee, 
The  falling  leaf,  the  bird's  gay  wing, 

It  shrunk  with  pain  and  fear, 
A  kindred  presence  I  had  found, 

Life  waxed  sublimely  clear. 

"  I  climbed  the  lofty  mountain  height 

And  communed  with  the  skies, 
And  felt  within  my  grateful  heart 

Strange  aspirations  rise. 
Oh!  what  was  this  hnmnnity 

When  every  beaming  star 
Was  filled  with  lucid  intellect, 

Congenial,  though  afar. 

**  I  mosed  beneath  the  avalanche, 
And  traced  the  sparkling  stream. 

Till  Nature's  face  became  to  me 
A  passion  and  a  dream : 


Then  thirsting  for  a  higher  lore 

I  leA  my  ehiidh  od's  home, 
And  stayed  not  till  I  gazed  upon 

The  hills  oi  fallen  Rome. 

"  I  stood  amid  the  forms  of  light, 

Seraphic  and  divine, 
The  painter's  wand  had  summoned  from 

The  dim  Ideal's  shrine ; 
And  felt  within  my  fevered  soul 

Ambition's  wasting  fire, 
And  seized  the  pencil  with  a  vague 

And  passionate  desire 

"  To  shadow  forth,  with  lineaments 

Of  earth,  the  phantom  throng 
That  swept  before  my  sight  in  thought, 

And  lived  in  storied  song. 
Vain,  vain  the  dream— as  well  might  I 

Aspire  to  build  a  star, 
Or  pile  the  gorgeous  sunset  clouds 

That  glitter  from  afar. 

"  The  threads  of  life  have  worn  away, 

Discordantly  they  thrill. 
But  soon  the  sounding  chords  will  be 

Forever  mute  end  still. 
And  in  the  spirit-land  that  lies 

Beyond,  so  calm  and  gray, 
I  shall  aspire  with  truer  aim — 

Ave  Maria!  pray!" 


A    FAREWELL    TO    A    HAPPY    DAY. 


BT  FKAjrcss  a.  oseooB. 


looi>>BTS~good-bye,  thou  gracious,  golden  day : 
trough  luminous  tears,  thou  smilest,  far  away 
a  the  blue  heaven,  thy  sweet  farewell  to  me, 
jid  I,  through  my  tears,  gaze  and  smile  with  thee. 

see  tlie  last  faint,  glowing,  amber  gleam 
^f  thy  rich  pinion,  like  a  lovely  dream, 
Vho9e  floating  glory  melts  within  the  sky, 
Lod  now  thoa  'rt  passed  forever  from  mine  eye ! 

^ere  we  not  friends— &e«f  friends— my  cherished  day? 
Kd  I  not  treasure  every  eloquent  ray 
H* golden  light  and  love  thou  gavest  me? 
jid  have  I  not  been  true — most  true  to  thee  ? 

Lud  thou—Xhoa  camest  like  a  joyous  bird, 

Hioie  sacred  wings  by  heaven's  own  air  were  stirred, 

ind  lowly  sang  me  all  the  happy  time 

^r,  soothing  stories  of  that  blissful  clime ! 

uBd  more,  oh !  more  than  this,  there  came  with  thee, 
'rom  Heaven,  a  stranger,  rare  and  bright  to  me, 
I  new,  sweet  joy— a  smiling  angel-guest, 
liat  softly  asked  a  home  within  my  breast. 

'or  talking  sadly  with  my  soul  alone, 
heard  far  off  and  faint  a  music-tone, 
( seemed  a  spirit's  call— so  soft  it  stole 
hi  fairy  wings  into  my  waiting  soul. 


I  kfuto  it  summoned  me  to  something  sweet, 
And  so  I  followed  it  with  faltering  feet ; 
And  found— what  I  had  prayed  for  with  wild  t< 
A  rest,  that  soothed  the  lingering  grief  of  years ! 


So  for  that  deep,  perpetual  joy,  my  day ! 

And  for  all  lovely  things  that  came  to  play 

In  thy  glad  smile— the  pure  and  pleading  flowers 

That  crowned  with  their  frail  bloom  thy  flying  hour*— 

The  sunlit  clouds— the  pleasant  air  that  played 
Its  low  lute-music  'mid  the  leafy  shade— 
And,  dearer  far,  the  tenderness  that  taught 
My  soul  a  new  and  richer  thrill  of  thought— 

For  these— for  all— bear  thou  to  Heaven  for  me 
The  grateful  thanks  with  which  I  mission  thee ! 
Then  should  thy  sisters,  wasted,  wronged,  upbraid, 
Speak  thou  for  me— for  thou  wert  not  betrayed ! 

'T  was  little— true— I  could  to  thee  impart— 
I,  with  my  simple,  frail  and  wayward  heart ; 
But  that  I  strove  the  diamond  sands  to  light. 
In  Life's  rich  hour-glass,  with  Lovers  rainbow  flight ; 

And  that  one  generous  spirit  owed  to  me 

A  moment  of  exulting  ecstasy  ; 

And  that  I  won  o'er  wrong  a  queenly  sway— 

For  this,  thoo  'It  smile  for  me  m  Heaven,  my  Day  I 


SAM    NEEDY. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    PENITENTIARY. 

BT  LOUIS  VITSOSmALD  TASISTBO. 


Skvbbal  yean  ago,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Samuel 
Needy,  a  poor  artiran,  was  living  in  London.  He 
had  with  him  a  wife,  and  a  child  by  this  wife.  This 
artiiian  was  skillful,  quick,  intelligent,  very  ill-treated 
by  education,  very  well-treated  by  nature — able  to 
think,  but  not  to  reed.  One  winter  his  work  failed 
him — there  was  neither  fire  nor  food  in  his  garret; 
the  man,  the  woman,  and  the  child  were  cold  and 
hungry ;  he  committed  a  iheH ;  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state  what  he  stole,  or  whence  he  stole  it.  Suffice  it 
to  know,  that  the  consequences  of  this  theA  were 
three  days'  food  and  fire  to  the  wife  and  child,  and 
five  years  of  im^isonn^nt  to  the  man. 

Sam  Needy,  lately  an  honest  man,  now  and  hence- 
forth a  thief,  was  dignified  and  grave  in  appearance ; 
his  high  forehead  was  already  wrinkled,  though  he 
was  still  young;  some  gray  lines  lurked  among  the 
black  and  bushy  tufts  of  his  hair ;  his  eye  was  soft, 
and  buried  deep  beneath  his  lofty  and  well-turned 
eye-broyr ;  his  nostrils  w^  re  open,  his  chin  advancing, 
his  lip  scornful ;  it  was  a  fine  head— let  us  see  what 
society  made  of  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  few  words— more  frequent  ges- 
tures—somewhat imperious  in  his  whole  manner, 
and  one  to  make  himself  obeyed ;  of  a  melancholy 
air— rather  serious  than  sufiering ;  for  all  that  he  had 
sufiered  enough. 

In  the  place  where  he  was  confined  there  was  a 
director  of  the  work-rooms— a  kind  of  fancUonary 
peculiar  to  prisons,  who  combined  in  himself  the 
oflices  of  turnkey  and  tradesman,  who  would  at  the 
same  time  issue  an  order  to  the  workman  and 
threaten  the  prisoner — ^put  tools  in  his  hand  and  irons 
on  his  feet.  This  man  was  a  variety  of  his  own 
species— a  man  peremptory,  tyrannical,  governed  by 
his  fancies,  holding  tight  the  reins  of  his  authority, 
and  yet,  on  occasion,  a  boon  companion,  jovial  and 
condescending  to  a  joke — rather  hard  than  firm — 
reasoning  with  no  one — ^not  even  himself— a  good 
father,  and  doubtless  a  good  husband— (a  duty,  by  the 
way,  and  not  a  virtue ;)  in  short,  evil  but  not  bad. 
The  principal,  the  diagonal  line  of  this  man's  cha- 
racter was  obstinacy ;  he  was  proud  of  it,  and  therein 
compared  himself  to  Napoleon,  when  he  had  once 
fixed  what  he  called  his  will  upon  an  absurdity,  he 
went  to  its  furthest  length,  holding  his  head  high,  and 
despising  all  obstacles.  Such  violence  of  purpose 
without  reason,  is  only  folly  tied  to  the  tail  of  brute 
force,  and  serving  to  lengthen  it.  For  the  most  part, 
whenever  a  catastrophe,  whether  public  or  private, 
happens  amongst  men,  if  we  look  beneath  the  rubbish 
with  which  it  strews  the  earth,  to  find  in  what 


manner  the  fallen  fabric  had  been  propped,  we  ^^ 
with  rare  exceptions,  discover  it  to  have  been  blrody 
put  together  by  a  weak  and  obstinate  man,  tmstof  tsd 
admiring  himself  implicitly.  Many  of  the  sma.iff 
of  these  strange  fatalities  pass  in  the  wcrid  ^.r 
providences.  Such  was  he  who  was  the  director  a 
the  work-rooms  in  the  House  of  Correctioa  wtum 
poor  Sam  Needy  was  sent  to  undergo  his  sesiesee. 
Such  was  the  stone  with  which  society  daily  stra^ 
its  prisoners  to  draw  sparks  from  them.  The  ^parb 
which  such  stones  draw  from  such  flints  o/)en  ki£& 
conflagrations. 

In  a  short  time  Sam  found  the  prisoo  air  natural  ts 
him,  and  appeared  to  have  forgouea  every  tfain^; 
a  certain  severe  serenity,  which  belonged  to  ha 
character,  had  resumed  its  mastery. 

In  about  the  same  time  he  had  acquired  a  Binguiar 
ascendency  over  all  his  companions,  as  if  by  a  sort 
of  silent  agreement,  and  without  any  one  koowiaf 
wherefore,  not  even  himself.  All  these  men  ogg- 
sulted  him,  listened  to  him,  admired  and  imits&ed 
him,  (the  last  point  to  which  admiration  can  moist: 
It  was  no  slight  glory  to  be  obeyed  by  all  these  law- 
less natures ;  the  empire  had  come  to  him  wifhoot 
his  own  seeking — ^it  was  a  consequence  of  the  respect 
with  which  they  beheld  him.  The  eye  of  a  loan  a 
a  window,  through  which  may  be  seen  the  tboiifhC! 
which  enter  into  and  issue  from  his  heart 

Place  an  individual  who  possesaes  idess  amcu 
those  who  do  not,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  ap.d  br 
a  law  ol  irresistible  attraction,  all  their  mistr  mio^ 
shall  draw  together  with  humility  and  lereresce 
round  his  illuminated  one.  There  are  men  ^niic  are 
iron,  and  there  are  men  who  are  loadsione.  Saa 
Needy  was  loadstone.  In  less  than  three  raonhs  be 
had  become  the  soul,  the  law,  the  order  of  ilie  watk- 
room;  he  was  the  dial,  concentrating  all  rap:  he 
must  even  himself  have  sometimes  doubted  wbrther 
he  were  king  or  prisoner— it  was  the  captiritj  d  l 
pope  among  his  cardinals. 

By  as  natural  a  reaction,  accomplished  step  br 
step,  as  he  was  loved  by  the  prisoners,  so  «»  he 
detested  by  the  jailers.  It  is  alwajrs  thus,  popoSirin' 
cannot  exist  without  disfavoi^-the  love  of  t^akve 
is  always  exceeded  one  degree  by  the  hate  cf  ^^s 
masters. 

Sam  Needy  was,  by  his  particular  organiBiios,  a 
great  eater;  his  stomach  was  so  formed,  tki/<^ 
enough  for  two  common  men  would  hardly  bsve 
sufficed  for  his  nourishment.  Lord  Slickborooih  bad 
one  of  these  large  appetites,  and  laughed  at  it;  V^ 
that  which  is  a  cause  of  gayety  for  a  British  per. 
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iritb  a  reot-roU  of  AAy-thoiuand  pounds  a  year,  is  a 
teavy  charge  to  an  artisan,  and  a  misfortune  to  a 
)ri)oner. 

Sam  Needy,  free  in  his  own  lof>,  worked  all  day, 
»rned  bis  four  pounds  of  bread,  and  ate  it ;  Sam 
^eedy,  in  prison,  worked  all  day,  and,  for  his  pains, 
eceived  invariably  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread, 
ad  four  ounces  of  meat;  the  ration  admits  of  no 
!bange.  Sam  was  therefore  constantly  hungry 
irhilbt  in  the  House  of  Correction ;  he  was  hungry, 
ind  no  more— he  did  not  speak  of  it  because  it  was 
lot  bis  nature  so  to  do. 

One  day  Sam,  after  devouring  his  scanty  pittance, 
lad  returned  to  his  work,  thinking  to  cheat  his 
lunger  by  it— the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  eating 
theerily.  A  young  man,  pale,  fair,  and  feeble- 
ooking,  came  and  placed  himself  near  him ;  he  held 
D  hid  hand  his  ration,  as  yet  untouched,  and  a  knife; 
le  remained  in  that  situation,  with  the  air  of  one 
rho  would  speak,  and  dares  not.  The  sight  of  tiie 
QBD,  and  his  bread  and  meat  annoyed  Sam. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  said  he,  rudely. 

"  That  you  would  do  me  a  service,"  said  the  young 
nan,  limidly. 

"What?"  replied  Sam. 

"That  you  would  help  me  to  eat  this — it  is  too 
Quch  for  me." 

A  tear  ^tood  in  the  proud  eye  of  Sam ;  he  took  the 
rnife,  divided  the  young  man's  ration  into  two 
iqual  parts,  took  one  of  them,  and  began  eating. 

"  Tbank  you,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  if  you  like, 
?e  will  share  together  every  day." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  said  Scun. 

"Heartall." 

"  Wherefore  are  you  here  ?" 

"I  have  committed  a  theA." 

"  And  I  too,"  said  Sam. 

Henceforth  they  did  thus  share  together  every 
ay.  Sam  Needy  was  little  more  than  thirty  years 
Id,  but  at  times  he  appeared  fifty,  so  stern  were  his 
ioughis  usually.  Heartall  was  twenty— he  might 
ave  been  taken  for  seventeen,  so  much  innocence 
nis  there  in  his  appearance.  A  strict  friendship  was 
nit  up  between  the  two,  rather  of  father  to  son  than 
rather  to  brother,  Heartall  being  still  almost  a  child, 
am  already  nearly  an  old  man.  They  wrought  in 
le  same  work-room — they  slept  under  the  same 
Bult— they  walked  in  the  same  airing-ground— they 
te  of  the  same  bread.  Each  of  these  two  friends 
^a»  the  universe  to  the  other — it  would  seem  that 
ley  were  happy. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  director  of 
le  work-rooms.  This  man,  who  was  abhorred  by 
be  prisoners,  was  often  obliged,  in  order  to  enforce 
bedience,  to  have  recourse  to  Sam  Needy,  who 
fn^  beloved  by  them.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
rhen  the  question  was,  how  to  put  down  a  rebellion 
r  a  tumult,  the  authority  without  title  of  Sam  Needy 
ad  given  powerful  aid  to  the  official  authority  of 
le  director;  in  short,  to  restrain  the  prisoners,  ten 
irords  from  him  were  as  good  as  ten  turnkeys.  Sam 
ad  many  times  rendered  this  service  to  the  director, 
rhei  efore  the  latter  detested  him  cordially.  He  M^as 
18 


jealous  of  him ;  there  was  at  the  boUom  of  his  heart 
a  secret,  envious,  implacable  hatred  against  Sam — 
the  hate  of  a  titular  for  a  real  sovereign— of  a  temporal 
against  a  spiritual  power;  these  are  the  worst  of  all 
hatreds. 

Sam  loved  Heartall  greatly,  and  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  the  director.  One  morning  when  the 
turnkeys  were  leading  the  prisoners,  two  by  two, 
from  their  dormitory  to  the  work-room,  one  of  them 
called  Heartall,  who  was  by  the  side  of  Sam,  and 
informed  him  that  the  director  wished  to  see  him. 

*<  What  does  he  want  with  you  ?"  said  Sam. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  other. 

The  turnkey  took  Heartall  away. 

The  morning  past ;  Heartall  did  not  return  to  the 
work-room.  When  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  Sam 
expected  that  he  should  rejoin  Heartall  in  the  airing- 
ground— but  no  Heartall  was  there.  He  returned  into 
the  work-room,  still  Heartall  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance. So  passed  the  day.  At  night,  when  the 
prisoners  were  removed  to  their  dormitory,  Sam 
looked  out  for  HearuU,  but  could  not  see  him.  It 
would  seem  that  he  mubt  have  suffered  much  at  thax 
moment,  for  he  addressed  the  turnkey — a  thing  which 
he  had  never  done  before. 

*'  Is  Heartall  sick  ?"  was  his  question. 

**  No,"  replied  the  turnkey. 

"  Why  is  it,  then,  that  he  has  not  again  made  his 
appearance  to-day?" 

"Ah,"  replied  the  turnkey,  carelessly,  '<  they  have 
piu  him  in  another  ward." 

The  witnesses  who  deposed  to  these  facts  at  a 
later  period,  remarked,  that  at  this  answer,  Sam's 
hand,  in  which  was  a  lighted  candle,  trembled  a 
little.    He  again  asked,  calmly, 

*'  Whose  order  was  this?" 

The  turnkey  said  Mr.  Flint's." 

The  name  of  the  director  of  the  work-rooms  was 
Flint. 

The  next  day  went  by  like  the  last,  but  no  news 
of  Heartall. 

That  evening,  when  the  day's  work  ended,  Mr. 
Flint  came  to  make  his  usual  round  of  inspection. 
As  soon  as  Sam  Needy  saw  him,  he  took  off  his  cap 
of  coarse  wool,  buttoned  his  gray  vest,  sad  hvery  of 
the  work-house,  (it  is  a  principle  in  prisons,  that  a 
vest,  respectfully  buttoned,  bespeaks  the  favor  of 
the  superior  officers,)  and  placed  himself  at  the  end 
of  his  bench,  waiting  till  the  director  came  by.  He 
passed. 

"  Sir,"  said  Sam. 

The  director  stopped  and  turned  half  round. 

"  Sir,"  said  Sam,  "  is  it  true  that  Heartall's  ward 
has  been  changed?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  director. 

"Sir,"  continued  Sam,  '*I  cannot  live  without 
Heartall ;  you  know  that  with  the  ration  of  the  house 
I  have  not  enough  to  eat,  and  that  Heartall  shared 
his  bread  with  me." 

"  That  was  his  busines,"  replied  the  director. 

*'  Sir,  is  there  no  means  of  getting  Heartall  re- 
placed in  the  same  ward  as  myself?" 

" Impossible !  it  is  so  decided." 
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•* By  whom?" 

"BymyMlf." 

*« Mr.  Flint/'  penistcd  Sam,  "the  qoettioii  ii  mj 
life  or  defcth,  and  it  depends  upon  you." 

"  I  never  revoke  my  decisions." 

**  Sir,  IS  it  became  I  have  given  you  olfenoer' 

«*Nooe." 

**  In  that  case/'  said  Sam,  **  why  do  yon  separate 
mefromHeartall?" 

"  Ji(  is  my  «m//,"  said  the  director. 

With  this  eiplanation  he  went  away. 

Sam  Needy  stooped  his  head  and  made  no  answer. 
Poor  caged  lion,  from  whom  hey  had  taken  his  dog ! 

The  grief  of  this  separation  n  no  way  changed  the 
prisoner's  almost  disease  of  voracity.  Nor  was  he, 
in  other  respects,  obviously  altered.  He  did  not 
speak  of  Heartall  to  any  of  his  comrades.  He  walked 
alone  in  the  airing-ground,  in  the  hoars  of  recreation, 
and  sufiered  hunger— nothing  more. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  knew  him  well,  remarked 
something  of  a  sinister  and  sombre  expression  which 
daily  overspread  his  countenance  more  and  more. 
In  other  re9pects  he  was  gentler  than  ever.  Many 
wished  to  there  their  ration  with  him,  but  he  refused 
with  a  smile. 

Every  evening,  after  the  explanation  which  the 
director  had  given  him,  he  committed  a  son  of  folly, 
which,  in  so  grave  a  man,  was  astonishing.  At  the 
moment  when  the  director,  in  the  progress  of  his 
habitual  duty,  passed  by  Sam  Needy's  workings 
frame,  he  would  raise  bis  eyes,  gaze  steadily  upon 
him,  and  then  address  to  him,  in  a  tone  full  of  distress 
and  anger,  combining  at  once  menace  and  supplica- 
tion, these  two  words  only—"  remember  HearUUlP* 
the  director  would  either  appear  not  to  hear,  or  pass 
on,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

He  was  wrong.  It  became  evident  to  all  the 
lookers  on  of  these  strange  scenes,  thai  Sam  Needy 
was  inwardly  determined  on  some  step.  All  the 
prison  awaited  with  anxiety  the  result  of  this  strife 
between  obstinacy  and  resolution. 

It  has  been  proved,  that  once  Sam  said  to  the 
director,  "Listen,  sir,  give  me  back  my  comrade; 
you  will  do  well  to  do  it,  1  assure  yon.  Take  notice 
that  I  tell  you  this." 

Another  time,  one  Sunday,  when  he  had  remained 
in  the  airing-ground  for  many  hours  in  the  sameatti- 
rade,  seated  on  a  stone,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
his  forehead  buried  in  bis  hands,  one  of  bis  fellow- 
convicts  approached  him,  and  cried  out,  laughing, 

"  What  are  you  about  here,  Sam  ?" 

Sam  raised  his  stem  head  slowly,  and  said,  "  I 
am  sitting  in  judgment  P^ 

At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  November, 
1833,  at  the  moment  when  the  director  was  making 
his  round,  Sam  Needy  crushed  under  his  foot  a 
watch-glass,  which  he  had  that  morning  found  in 
the  corridor.  The  director  inquired  whence  that 
noise  proceeded. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Sam.  "  It  is  I,  Mr.  Flint- 
give  roe  back  my  eommde." 

"Impossible!"  said  his  master. 

"  It  must  be  done  though,"  said  Sam,  in  a  low  and 


steady  voice,  and  looking  the  dirador  foil  it  U 
face,  added,  "  reflect,  thia  is  the  fint  of  NoTember,l 
give  you  till  the  10th. 

A  turnkey  made  the  remark  lo  Mr.  Flint  that  Sn 
Needy  threatened  him,  and  that  it  was  a  cee  iv 
solitary  confinement. 

"  No,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the  director,  vi^ 
a  disdaiofol  amile,  "  we  most  be  gentle  with  ihM 
sort  of  people." 

On  the  morrow,  another  convict  approach«d  9hb 
Needy,  who  walked  by  himself,  melancholy,  ksrng 
the  other  prisoners  to  bask  in  a  patch  of  sa»hJM< 
the  farther  comer  of  the  oooit 

"What  now,  Sana— what  are  yon  tbiokiogcf' 
You  seem  aad." 

'<  lam  afraid^*^  said  Sam,  " tkfiU  somemiifwtm 
wili  happen  soon  to  this  gentle  Mr.  Flint." 

There  are  nine  full  days  from  the  bt  to  (k  Ktt 
of  November.  Sam  Needy  did  act  let  ooe  pan 
without  gravely  warning  the  director  of  tbe  Ette, 
more  and  toon  miserable,  in  which  the  dlMppeanoa 
of  Heartall  placed  him.  The  difedor,  worn  on 
sentenoed  him  to  four-and-twenty  hom  of  Mlitary 
confinement,  because  his  prayer  was  too  iilceade> 
mand.    This  was  all  that  Sam  Needy  obtuseiL 

The  lOth  of  November  arrived.  Oa  ibis  day  Sun 
arose  with  such  a  serene  countenance  at  be  bad  lot 
worn  since  the  day  when  the  decision  of  Mr.  Flint 
had  separated  him  from  his  friend.  Wha  nstxu  k 
searched  in  a  white  wooden  box,  which  stood  at  tk 
liDOt  of  his  bed,  and  contained  his  few  ^omemm. 
He  drew  thenoe  a  pair  of  aempsireis^a  »cis»<n. 
These,  with  an  odd  volume  of  Cowper's  poetas, 
wei«  all  that  remained  to  him  of  the  womao  belia^ 
loved— of  the  mother  of  his  child— of  his  happy  tioie 
home  of  other  days.  Two  aitieles,  totally  tbmk  to 
Sam ;  the  scissors  could  only  be  of  serricf  to  a 
woman— (he  book  to  a  lettered  person.  Sam  coak! 
neither  aew  nor  read. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  trmversing  the  old  baS. 
which  serves  as  the  winter  walk  for  the  prisoaen^ 
he  approached  a  convict  of  the  name  of  Divhb. 
who  was  looking  with  attention  at  the  esorffloot 
bars  of  a  window.  Sam  waa  holding  the  htt;e  pav 
of  scissors  in  his  hands ;  he  showed  themto  Dkvmd, 
saying,  "  To-night  I  will  divide  those  ban  witbibw 


Dawson  began  to  laugh  increduloosly.  Sua  jM 
him. 

That  morning  he  worked  with  more  leal  das 
usual- faster  and  better  than  ever  befoie.  A  l-ab 
past  noon  he  went  down  on  some  pretext  or  oibff  ^ 
the  joiner's  workshop,  on  the  gronad-floor.  sadv 
the  story  in  which  was  his  own.  Sam  im  bei^ 
there  as  every  where  else ;  but  he  entered  it  sddc© 
Thus  it  was—"  Slop,  here 's  Sam !"  They  g««  roai 
him ;  it  was  a  perfeot  holyday.  He  casta  q«i(*g^»«* 
aroimd  the  room .  Not  one  of  tlie  overlooker?  eayfice 

"  Who  has  a  hatchet  to  lend  me?"  said  be. 

"  What  to  do?"  was  the  inquiry. 

"  Kill  the  director  of  the  work-rooms." 

They  offered  him  many  to  choose  from.  &  took 
the  smallest  of  those  which  were  very  shsip,  k^»*  j 
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1  his  trowsere,  and  went  out.  There  were  twenty- 
9Ten  priMBen  in  that  room.  He  had  not  doBired 
lem  to  keep  hie  secret ;  they  all  kept  it.  They  did 
ot  even  talk  of  it  among  themselves.  Every  one 
sparately  awaited  the  result.  The  thing  was  straight- 
jrward-— terribly  simple.  Sam  could  neither  be 
Dunseled  nor  denounoed. 

An  hour  afterward  he  approaehed  a  convict  sixteen 
ears  old,  who  was  lounging  in  the  plaoe  of  eiereise, 
od  advised  him  to  learn  to  read.  The  rest  of  the 
ly  was  as  usual.  At  7  o'clock  at  night  the  prisoners 
rere  shut  up,  each  diviiion  in  the  work-room  to 
rhich  they  belonged,  and  the  overseers  went  out)  as 
appears  was  the  custom,  not  to  return  till  after  the 
[rector's  visit.  Sam  was  locked  in  with  his  com* 
anions  like  the  rest 

Then  there  passed  in  this  work-room  an  extra- 
rdinary  scene,  one  not  without  majesty  and  awe, 
le  only  one  of  the  kind  which  is  Co  be  told  in  this 
ory.  There  were  there  (according  to  the  jodi- 
iary  deposition  aAerward  made)  four-and-twenty 
risoners,  including  Sam  Needy.  As  soon  as  the 
veneers  had  left  them  alone,  Sam  stbod  up  upon  a 
each,  and  annoanoed  to  all  the  room  that  he  had 
Dmething  to  say.  There  was  silenoa 
Then  Sam  raised  his  voice,  and  nid,  "  You  all 
now  that  Heartall  was  my  brother.  Here  they  do  not 
ive  me  enough  to  eat ;  even  with  the  bread  which  I 
an  buy  with  the  little  I  earn,  k  is  not  sufficient, 
[eartall  shared  his  ration  with  me.  I  loved  him  at 
est  because  he  fed  me,  then  becauM  he  loved  me. 
lie  director,  Mr.  Flint,  separated  ub  ;  our  being  to- 
other could  be  nothing  to  him—but  he  is  a  bad- 
earted  man,  who  enjoys  tormenting  others.  I  have 
iked  him  for  Heartall  back  again.  You  have  heard 
le.  He  will  not  do  it.  I  gave  him  tiU  the  10th, 
rhich  is  to-day,  to  restore  Heartall  to  me.  He 
rdered  me  into  solitary  conilnement  for  telling  him 
0.  I,  during  this  time,  have  sat  in  judgment  upon 
im,  and  comlemned  hJm  to  death.  In  two  hours  he 
rill  come  to  make  his  round.  I  warn  you  that  I 
m  about  to  kill  him.  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  on 
le  matter?"  All  continued  silent. 
He  went  on ;  he  spoke  (so  it  appears)  with  a  peeu- 
ar  eloquence,  wfaieh  was  natural  to  him. .  He  de- 
lared  that  he  knew  he  was  about  to  do  a  violent 
eed,  but  could  not  think  it  wrong.  He  appealed  to  the 
onscience  of  his  four-and-twenty  litleners.  He  was 
laced  in  a  cruel  extremity;  the  neceiaity  of  doing 
tttioe  to  himaelf  was  a  strait  into  which  every  man 
>und  himself  driven  at  one  time  or  other;  he  could 
ot,  in  truth,  take  the  director's  life  wUhoat  giving  his 
wn  for  it ;  bm  it  was  right  to  give  his  life  for  a  just 
ad.  He  had  thought  deeply  on  the  matter,  and  that 
lone,  for  two  months ;  he  believed  he  was  not  carried 
way  by  passion,  but  if  it  were  so,  he  trusted  they 
roold  warn  Wm.  He  honestly  submhted  his  reasons 
>  the  just  men  whom  he  addressed.  He  was  abom 
)  kill  Mr.  Flint ;  bm  if  any  one  had  any  objeotionto 
lake,  he  was  ready  to  hear  it 
One  voicealone  was  raised  to  say,  that  before  killing 
be  director,  Sam  ought  to  make  one  hist  attempt  to 
often  him. 


"  It  is  fair,"  said  Sam.    « I  wfll  do  so." 

The  great  dock  struck  the  hour— it  was  eight. 
The  director  would  make  his  appearance  at  nine. 

No  sooner  had  this  extraordinary  court  of  appeal 
ratified  the  sentence  he  had  submitted  to  it,  than 
Sam  resumed  bis  former  serenity.  He  placed  upon 
the  table  all  the  linen  and  garments  he  posscased  the 
scanty  property  of  a  prisoner— and  oaUing  to  him,  * 
one  after  the  other,  those  of  his  companions  whom 
he  loved  best  after  Heartall,  he  divided  all  amongtt 
them.  He  only  kept  the  little  pair  of  seisaors.  Then 
he  embraced  them  all.  Some  of  them  wept — ^npon 
these  he  smiled. 

There  were  moments  in  this  last  hour,  wlien  he 
chatted  with  so  much  tranquillity,  and  even  gayety, 
that  many  of  his  comrades  inwardly  hoped,  as  they 
afterward  declared,  that  he  might  perfaapa  abandeo 
his  resolution. 

He  perceived  a  young  convict  who  was  pale,  who 
was  gazing  upon  him  with  fixed  eyes,  and  tremblfaig 
dodbtieas  from  expectation  of  what  he  was  about  to 
witness.  **  Come,  courage,  young  man,"  said  Sam 
to  him,  softly,  ^*it  will  be  only  the  work  of  a 
moment" 

When  he  had  distributed  all  his  goods,  made  all 
his  adieux,  pressed  all  their  handa,he  interrupted  the 
restleas  whisperings  which  were  heard  here  and  there 
in  the  dim  eornen  of  the  work-room,  and  conunanded 
that  they  should  return  to  their  labor.  AU  obeyed 
him  inaUence. 

The  apartment  in  which  this  passed  was  andi>long 
hall,  a  parallelogram,  lighted  with  windows  on  its 
two  longer  sides,  and  with  two  doors  opposite  each 
other  at  the  two  ends  of  the  room.  The  workiag- 
ftamea  were  ranged  on  each  side  near  the  windows, 
the  bendiee  touching  the  wall  at  right  angles,  and 
the  space  left  free  between  the  two  rows  of  frames 
formed  a  sort  of  avenue,  which  went  straight  from 
one  door  to  the  other,  crossing  the  hall  entirely.  It 
was  this  which  the  director  traversed  in  making  hia 
inspection ;  be  was  to  enter  at  the  south  door,  and  go 
out  by  the  north,  after  having  looked  at  the  workmen 
on  the  right  and  1^.  Commonly  he  passed  through 
quiekly  and  without  stopping. 

Sam  Needy  had  resested  himself  on  his  bench,  and 
had  betaken  himself  to  his  work.  .  All  were  in  ex- 
pectation—the moment  approached;  on  a  audden 
they  heard  the  dock  atrike.  Sam  said,  **  It  is  the 
last  quarter."  Then  he  rose,  erosaed  gravely  a  part 
of  the  hall,  and  placed  hknself,  leaning  on  his  elbow, 
on  the  ilrst  frame  ca  the  left  hand  side,  olose  to  the 
door  of  entfanee;  his  countenance  was  perfectly 
calm  and  benign. 

Nine  o'clock  struck—the  door  opened— the  direeCor 
came  in. 

At  that  moment  the  silence  of  the  work-room  was 
as  of  a  chamber  full  of  statues. 

The  director  was  alone  as  usual ;  he  entered  with 
his  jovial,  self-satisfied,  and  stubborn  air,  without 
notidng  Sam,  who  was  standing  at  the  left  side  of 
the  door,  his  right  hand  hidden  in  his  trowsers,  and 
passed  r8pi<fly  by  the  first  frames,  tossing  his  head, 
mumbling  his  words,  and  castiag  his  ghutce,  whieh 
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vnB  law,  here  and  there,  not  pereemng  that  the  ejrea 
of  all  who  surroanded  him  were  fixed  upon  him  as 
upon  a  fearfal  phantom.  Oo  a  tiidden  he  turned 
aharply  round,  surprised  to  hear  a  step  hebind  him. 

It  was  Sam  Needy,  who  for  some  instants  foliowed 
him  in  silence. 

«*  What  are  yon  aboat  there?*'  said  the  director. 
•  ••  Why  are  you  not  in  your  place?'* 

Sam  Needy  answered  respectfully,  **  Because  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  FlinL** 

"What  about?** 

"  Concerning  Heartall.'* 

"  Still  Heartall  !**  exclaimed  the  director. 

"  Always,**  replied  Sam. 

**  Be  quiet,*'  said  the  director,  walking  on  agaiiL 
«  You  are  not  content,  then,  with  your  four-and- 
twenty  hours  of  solitary  confinement?*' 

Sam  followed  him — "  Mr.  Flint,  give  me  baek  my 
eomrade." 

« Impossible!" 

*<  Sir,**  said  Sam,  in  a  tone  which  might  have 
softened  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  "  I  entreat  you,  restore 
Heartall  to  me.  You  shall  see  how  well  I  will  work. 
To  you  who  are  free,  it  is  no  matter— you  do  not 
know  what  the  worth  of  a  friend  is ;  but  I  hare  only 
the  four  walls  of  my  prison.  Yon  can  come  and  go,  I 
have  nothing  but  Heartall— give  him  baek  to  me. 
Heartall  fed  me— you  know  it  vrdl.  It  will  only 
cost  you  the  trouble  of  saying  yes.  What  can  it  be 
to  you  that  there  should  be  in  the  same  room  one 
man  called  Sam  Needy,  another  called  Heartall?— 
for  the  thing  is  simply  that,  Mr.  Flint;  good  Mr. 
Flint,  I  beseech  you  earnestly,  for  Heaven's  sake!" 

Sam  had  probably  never  before  said  so  much  at  one 
time  to  a  jailer ;  exhausted  with  the  efifort,  he  paused. 
The  director  replied,  with  sn  impatient  gsstura, 

"  Impossible — ^I  have  said  it;  speak  to  me  no  mora 
about  it,  you  wear  me  out.** 

Then,  as  if  in  a  hurry,  he  stepped  on  more  quickly, 
Sam  following.  Thus  speaking,  they  had  reached 
the  door  of  exit;  the  prisoners  looked  after  them,  and 
Ustened  breathlessly. 

Sam  gently  touched  the  director's  arm.  «  At  least 
let  me  know  why  I  am  condemned  to  deatb-^ell 
me  why  you  have  separated  him  from  me?" 

"I  have  told  you,**  answered  the  director ;  «*  it  is 
WfwiU.*' 

He  turned  his  back  upon  Sam,  and  was  about  to 
take  hold  of  the  latch  of  the  door. 

On  this  answer  Sam  had  retreated  a  step;  the 
assembled  statues  who  were  then  saw  him  bring  om 
bis  right  hand,  and  the  hatchet  with  it;  it  was  raised, 
and  ere  the  victim  could  utter  one  cry,  three  blows, 
one  upon  the  other,  had  cleft  his  skull.  At  the  mo- 
ment, when  he  fell  back,  a  fourth  blow  laid  his  face 
open ;  then,  as  if  his  frenay,  once  let  loose,  eould  not 
stopi  Sam  struck  a  fifth  blow;  it  was  useless— he 
was  dead. 

**  Now  for  the  other  !*'  cried  the  murderer,  and 
threw  away  the  hatchet.  That  other  was  himself. 
They  saw  him  draw  from  his  bosom  the  small  pair 
of  scissors,  and  before  any  one  could  attempt  to 
hinder  him,  bury  them  in  his  breast.    The  blade  was 


too  short  to  penetrate.    He  stmok  them  is  ^pjirf 

agam,  so  many  as  twenty  times.  "  Aeeuned  b«' 
cannot  I  then  reach  you?"  and  finally  fell  iaa  dbc 
swoon,  bathed  in  his  Mood. 

Which  of  these  men  was  the  victia  of  ik 
other? 

When  Sam  returned  to  oanseiou8aeBB,lie  to  s 
bed,  well  attended,  his  wounds  caicfnllf  basd^d;  i 
humane  nurse  was  about  his  pHlow,  and  more  ilaa 
one  magistrate,  who  asked  him,  with  the sppeuiK 
of  great  interest,  <*  Are  you  better  r' 

He  had  lost  a  great  quantily  of  Mood,  ]m  ik 
scissors  with  vrhidi  he  had  wounded  hJoitelf,  U 
done  their  dmy  iU— none  of  the  wonndi  vn 
dangerous. 

The  examinations  commenced.  They  askd  b: 
if  it  were  he  who  had  killed  the  director  oftk 
work-rooms.  He  replied,  "It  was.**  llierasM 
him  why  he  had  done  it  He  answeted-it  «» 
kiswiU. 

After  this  the  wounds  festered.  He  vns  wkA 
with  a  aevere  fever,  of  which  he  only  did  oot  ie 
November,  Ddbember,  January,  and  Fefanniy.iea 
over  in  recovering  him  and  preparing  for  hb  iriii 
physicians  and  judges  alike  made  him  the  object  d 
their  care— the  fonner  healed  his  wound!,  tlw  inter 
made  ready  his  scaflTold.  To  be  brief,  on  tk  ^  fi 
April,  1834,  he  appeared,  being  peifecily  coed 
before  the  Court  of  Sessions. 

Sam  made  a  good  appearance  before  the  cool;  k 
had  been  carefully  shaved,  his  hesd  wu  bare;  be 
was  dressed  in  the  sad  prison  livery  of  two  ^hsde 
of  gray. 

When  the  trial  was  entered  upon,  a  siagfiu 
difficulty  presented  itself.  Not  any  of  the  wXaem 
of  the  events  of  the  10th  of  November,  wookl  mah 
a  deposition  against  Sam.  The  presidisg  jodf 
threatened  them  with  his  discretionary  power  inns 
Sam  then  commanded  them  to  give  evidence.  AT 
their  tongues  were  loosed.  They  related  vhit  t^ 
had  seen. 

Sam  Needy  listened  with  profound  attariits 
When  one  of  them,  out  of  forgetfulness,  oraffectici 
for  him,  omitted  some  of  the  circumstances  cbarff- 
able  upon  the  accused,  Sam  supplied  them.  Brtb 
means  the  chain  of  fads  which  has  been  reisted  w 
mifolded  before  the  court. 

There  was  one  moment  when  some  of  thefeoilff 
present  wept  The  clerk  of  lbs  court  samffloae^ 
the  convict,  Heartall.  It  was  his  turn  to  oome  ia- 
ward.  He  entered,  staggering  with  emotioD-b 
wept.  The  police  could  not  prevent  his  islliof  ^ 
the  arms  of  Sam.  Sam  raised  him,  snd  said  vi'b  i 
smile  to  the  attorney-general,  "H^  is  a  villain  vl^ 
shares  his  bread  with  those  who  are  hungry."  T^ 
he  kissed  Heartairs  hand. 

The  list  of  witnesses  having  been  fooe  ihran^ 
the  attorney-general  rose  and  spoke  in  these  wor* 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  society  would  be  shatefitf 
its  foundation  if  public  vengeance  did  not  orertab 
such  great  criminals  as  this  man,  who,  etc.,  etc." 

After  this  memorable  discourse,  Sam's  adrociR 
spoke.    The  pleader  against,  and  the  pleader  («■ 
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made  each  ta  4ite  order»  tlM  evelutiona  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  make  in  the  arena  which  ia  called 
a  criminal  court 

Sam  did  not  think  that  all  was  i«id  that  might  he 
said.  He  arose  in  his  turn.  He  spoke  in  a  manner 
which  most  have  amazed  all  the  intelligent  persons 
present  on  the  occasion.  It  appeared  as  if  there 
nrere  more  of  the  orator  than  the  murderer  in  this 
>oor  artisan.  He  spoke  in  an  upright  attitude,  with 
I  penetrating  and  well-managed  voice;  with  an  open» 
(incere,  and  steadfast  gaze,  with  a  gestore  almost 
ilways  the  same,  but  full  of  command.  There  were 
noments  in  which  his  genuine,  loAy  eloquence 
itirred  the  crowd  to  a  murmur,  during  which  Sam 
ook  breath,  casting  a  bold  gaze  upon  the  bystanders, 
rhen  again,  thia  man,  who  cduld  not  read,  was  as 
pentle,  polished,  select  in  his  language,  aa  a  well- 
nformed  person— at  other  moments  modest,  mea- 
ured,  attentive,  going  atep  by  step  over  the  irritating 
wrts  of  the  argument,  courteous  to  his  judges, 
^ce  only  he  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  passion.  The 
ittomey-general  had  proved  in  his  speech  that  Sam 
l^eedy  bad  aasaasinated  the  director  without  any  vio- 
ence  on  hia  part,  and  consequently  without  pro' 
70C€Uion. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Sam  Needy,  "I  have  not 
>een  provoked !  Ay — it  is  very  true— I  understand 
rou.  A  drunken  man  strikea  me  with  his  dagger— 
'.  kill  him,  I  have  been  provoked ;  you  show  mercy 
o  me,  you  send  me  to  Botany  Bay.  But  a  men  who 
s  not  not  drunk,  who  has  the  perfect  use  of  his 
eason,  wrings  my  heart  for  four  yeare,  humbles  me 
or  four  years,  pierces  me  with  a  weapon  every  day, 
very  hour,  every  minute,  in  some  unexpected  point 
or  four  years.  X  had  a  wife,  for  whose  sake  I  be- 
tame  a  thief— he  tortures  me  through  that  wife ;  a 
hild  for  whom  I  stole— he  tortures  me  through  that 
hild.  I  have  not  bread  enough  to  eat— a  friend  gives 
t  me ;  he  takes  away  my  friend  and  my  food.  I  ask 
3r  my  friend  back— he  condemns  me  to  solitary  con- 
jnement  I  speak  to  him — him,  the  spy — ^respect- 
ully ;  he  answers  me  in  dog^s  language.  I  tell  him 
am  suffering— he  tells  me  I  wear  him  out.  What 
irould  you,  then,  that  I  should  do  ?  I  kill  him.  It  is 
rell — ^I  am  a  monster;  I  have  murdered  this  man;  I 
ave  not  been  provoked.  Yon  take  my  life  for  it— 
e  it  so." 

The  debates  being  closed,  the  presiding  judge  made 
is  impartial  and  luminous  summing  up.  The  results 
rere  these:  a  wicked  life— a  wretch  in  purpose. 
am  Needy  had  begun  by  stealing— he  then  mur- 
ered.    All  this  was  true. 

When  the  jury  were  about  being  conducted 
>  their  apartment,  the  judge  asked  the  accused 
'  he  had  any  thing  to  say  upon  the  questions  beibre 

"  Little,"  replied  Sam,  «  only  this ;  I  am  a  thief  and 
a  assassin.  I  have  stolen,  and  have  slain  a  man. 
ul  why  have  I  stolen?  Why  have  I  murdered? 
dd  the$e  two  questions  to  the  rest,  gentleman  of 
le  jury." 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  deliberation  on  the 
irt  of  the  twelve  individuals  whom  he  had  ad- 
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dieMtd  as^filJMMii  of  th$  jiwy,  Saa  Needy  WM 
condemned  to  death. 

Their  decision  was  read  to  Sam,  who  ooncented 
himself  with  saying,  "It  is  well— but  why  haa  thvi 
man  stolen?  Why  haa  thia  man  murdered?  Thea* 
are  questions  to  which  they  make  no  answer." 

He  was  carried  back  to  prison— he  supped  almost 
gayly. 

He  had  no  wish  to  make  an  appeal  against  hia 
sentence.  The  old  woman  who  had  nursed  him 
entreated  him  with  tears  to  do  so.  He  complied  out 
of  kindness  to  her.  It  would  appear  as  if  he  had 
resisted  till  the  very  last  moment,  for  when  he  signed 
his  petition  in  the  register,  the  legal  delay  of  three 
days  had  expired  some  minutes  before.  The  bene- 
volent old  nurse  gave  him  a  crown.  He  accepted 
the  money  and  thanked  her. 

While  his  appeal  was  pending,  offers  of  escape 
were  made  him.  There  was  thrown,  one  after  the 
other,  in  his  dungeon,  through  its  air-hole,  a  nail, 
a  bit  of  iron  file,  and  the  handle  of  a  bucket  Any  of 
these  three  tools  would  have  been  sufficient  to  so 
skillful  a  man  as  Sam  Needy  to  cm  through  his  irons. 
He  gave  up  the  nail,  the  file,  and  the  handle  U>  the 
turnkey. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1834,  aeven  montha  after  the 
deed,  ita  expiation  arrived.  That  day,  at  aeveo 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  the  recorder  of  the  tribunal 
entered  Sam  Needy'a  dungeon,  and  announced  U> 
him  that  he  had  not  more  than  an  hour  to  live.  Hia 
petition  was  rejected. 

"Come,"  said  Sam,  coldly,  "I  have  this  night 
alept  well,  without  troubling  myself  that  I  should 
sleep  still  better  the  next" 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  wor^  of  strong  men 
always  receive  a  certain  dignity  from  approaching 
death. 

The  chaplain  arrived— then  the  executioner.  He 
was  humble  to  the  one,  gentle  to  the  other. 

He  maintained  a  perfect  ease  of  spirit.  He  listened 
to  the  chaplain  with  extreme  attention,  accusing  him- 
self of  many  things,  and  regretting  that  he  had  not 
been  instructed  in  religion. 

At  his  requeat  they  had  given  him  back  the  seissora 
with  which  he  had  wounded  himself.  One  blade, 
which  had  been  broken  in  hia  breast,  waa  wanting. 
He  entreated  the  jailor  to  have  these  scissors  taken 
to  Heartall  as  from  himself. 

He  besought  those  who  bound  his  hands  to  place 
in  his  right  hand  the  crown-piece  which  the  good 
nurse  had  given  him— the  only  thing  which  was  now 
remaining  to  him. 

At  a  quarter  to  eight  he  was  led  out  of  his  prison, 
with  the  oustonsary  nkoumful  processjon  which 
attends  the  condemned.  He  was  pale;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  chapkio— but  he  vndked  with  a  firm 
step. 

He  ascended  the  scaffold  gravely.  He  shook  hands 
with  the  chaplain  first,  then  the  executioner,  thanking 
the  one,  forgiving  the  other.  The  executioner 
pushed  him  back  gently  ^  says  one  account.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  a&sistant  put  the  hideous  rope  round 
his  neck,  he  made  a  si^  to  the  chaplain  to  takp 
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fte  erown*pieee  which  he  had  in  his  right  haod)  aad 
nidto  him,  **  For  ths  poor."  At  thai  moment  the 
ok>ek  was  striking  eight,  the  sound  from  the  steeple 
drowned  his  voice,  and  the  chaplain  answered  that 
he  oould  not  hear  him.    Sam  waited  for  an  interral 


between   two  of  the  strokes,  and  wfeaatA  vs^ 
geDtleness,  '<  For  iJU  poor^ 

The  eighth  stroke  had  scarcely  toimded  vin 
this  noMe  and  inteUigcot  criminal  was  boadied 
into  eternity. 


THE    ANGEL    OF    THE    SOUL. 


«T  X.  lATABD  TATLOa. 


Una  steUa,  ana  notte,  ed  nna  erooe.    JbAomo  BUazxa, 


SiLmd  hath  cooqaered  thee,  imperial  Night ! 

Tlioa  sit'st  alone  within  her  void,  oold  hAlla^ 

Thy  lolemn  brow  uplifted,  and  iby  Bonl 

Paining  the  space  with  dumb  and  mighty  thought. 

The  dreary  wind  ebbs,  voiceless,  round  ihjr  form, 

Following  the  stealthy  hours,  that  wake  no  stir 

In  the  hushed  velvet  of  thy  mantle's  fold. 

Thy  thoughts  take  beiiig :  down  the  dusky  ables 

Go  shapes  of  good,  and  beckoning  ghosts  of  crime, 

And  dreams  of  maddening  beauty— hopes,  that  ahine 

To  darken,  and  in  cloudy  height  sublime. 

The  spectral  march  of  some  approaching  Doom ! 

Nor  these  alone,  oh  !  Mother  of  the  world. 

People  thy  chambers,  echoless  and  vast ; 

Their  dewy  freshness  like  ambrosial  cools 

Life's  fever-thirst,  and  to  the  fainting  soul 

Their  porphyry  walls  are  touched  with  light,  and  gleams 

Of  shining  wonder  dazzle  through  the  void. 

Like  those  bright  marvels  which  the  travele'rs  torch 

Wakes  nrom  the  darkness  of  three  thousand  years, 

In  rock-hewn  sepulchres  of  Theban  kings. 

Prophets,  whose  brows  of  pale,  unearihiy  glow 

Reflect  the  twilight  of  celestial  dawus, 

And  bards,  transfigured  iu  immortal  song. 

Like  eager  children,  kneeling  at  thy  feet, 

Unclasp  the  awful  volume  of  thy  lore. 

My  soul  goes  down  thy  far,  untrodden  paths, 

To  the  dim  verge  of  being.    There  ito  step 

Tooches  the  threshold  of  enblimer  life, 

And  through  the  boundless  empyrean  leaps 

Its  prayer,  borne  like  a  faint,  expiring  ory. 

To  angel-warders,  listening  as  they  pace 

The  crystal  walls  of  Heaven.    Down  the  blue  fields 

Of  the  uutraveled  lufiiilte,  they  come : 

Beneath  their  wings  one  sweet,  dilating  wave 

Thrills  the  pure  deep,  and  bears  ray  soul  aloft. 

To  walk  amid  thefar  shining  groups,  and  call 

Its  guardian  spirit,  as  an  orphan  calls 

Bis  vanished  brother,  taken  in  childhood  home : 

"  White  throagh  my  cradled  dreams  thy  pinions  waved. 
Lost  Angel  of  the  Soul !  thy  presence  led 
The  babe's  faint  gropings  through  the  glimmering  dark 
And  into  Being's  conscious  dawn.    Thy  hand 
Held  mijie  in  childhood,  and  ihy  beaming  cheek 
Lay  close,  like  some  fund  playmate's,  to  mine  own. 
Up  to  that  boundary,  whence  the  heart  leaps  forth 
To  life,  like  some  wild  torrent,  when  the  rains 
Pour  dark  and  full  upon  the  cloudy  hills, 


Thy  gentle  footsteps  wandered  near  to  mine. 
Be  with  me  now !    Oh,  in  the  starry  husk 
Of  the  deep  night,  that  hokis  the  earthly  down 
In  all  my  nature,  bring  to  me  again 
The  early  purity,  which  kept  thy  hand 
From  the  entrancii^  harp  it  held  in  Heaven! 
Through  the  warm  starting  of  my  hoarded  tesn, 
Let  me  behold  thine  eyes  divine,  as  stars 
Olesm  through  the  twilight  vapom  of  the  set! 

*<  Not  yet  hast  then  forsaken  me.  niepfsyw 
Whose  crowning  fervor  lifls  my  nature  up 
Midway  to  God,  may  still  evoke  thy  form. 
Thou  hast  been  with  me,  when  the  midnight  dev 
Clung  damp  upon  my  brow,  and  the  broad  fieldi 
Stretched  far  and  dim  beneath  the  ghostly  moon; 
When  the  dark,  awful  woods  were  silent  nesr, 
And  with  imploring  hands  toward  the  stats 
Clasped  in  mute  yearning,  I  have  questkNied  Hctrei 
For  the  lost  language  of  the  book  of  Ufe. 
Oh,  then  thy  faee  was  gtorkias,  and  thy  hair 
On  the  white  moonbeam  floating,  veiled  thy  bnm. 
But  in  the  holy  sadness  of  thine  eye 
Which  held  my  spirit,  tremblii^ly  I  mw, 
Through  rushing  tears,  the  sign  of  angel-grief 
O'er  the  false  promise  of  diviner  years. 
From  the  far  glide  of  some  descending  strain 
Of  tenderest  musie  I  have  heard  thy  voice; 
And  thou  hast  called  amid  the  stormy  rash 
Of  grand  orehestral  triumph,  with  asoaad 
Resistless  in  its  power.    I  feel  the  light, 
Which  is  thine  atmosphere,  around  my  soul, 
When  a  great  sorrow  gulfs  it  from  the  world. 

"  Come  back !  come  back !  my  heart  grows  faint,  to  kaffv 
How  thy  withdrawing  radiance  leaves  more  dim 
The  twilight  borders  of  the  night  of  Earth. 
Now  when  the  bitter  truth  is  learned ;  when  all 
That  seemed  so  high  and  good  bnt  mocks  its  leaiiia^- 
When  the  warm  dreams  of  youth  eome  shiverijsg  bsefcr 
In  the  oold  chambers  of  the  heart  to  die- 
When,  with  the  wrestling  years,  familiar  grows 
The  merciless  hand  of  pain,  desert  me  not ! 
Come  with  the  true  heart  of  the  faithful  Night, 
When  I  have  cast  away  the  masquing  garb 
Of  hollow  Day,  and  lain  my  soul  to  rest 
On  her  consoling  bosom !    From  the  founts 
Of  thine  exhaust  less  light,  make  dear  the  road 
Through  toil  and  darkness,  into  Ood's  repose !" 


SCOUTING  NEAR  VERA  CRUZ. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  CAMPAIGN. 


St  SCOLB&. 


Hours  before  day,  Lieutenant  Bolfe  and  his  pAity 
ere  threading  the  mazes  of  the  chapparal.  The 
oon  glistened  upon  their  bayonets  and  bright  bar- 
Is.  Their  path  lay  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
*ar  the  old  road  to  Ortzava.  Here  it  passed  through 
glade  or  opening,  where  the  moonbeams  fell  upon 
profusion  of  flowers,  there  it  reentered  dark  alleys 
nong  the  clustering  trees,  where  the  "  trail  arms" 
"as  given  in  a  half  whisper.  The  boughs  met  and 
>cked  overhead,  and  the  (hick  foliage  hid  the  moon 
om  sight.  Now  a  bright  beam  escaping  through 
)me  chance  opening  in  the  leaves,  quivered  along 
le  path,  and  scared  the  wolf  in  his  midnight  wan- 
erings.  Out  again  upon  the  open  track  through  the 
Dft  grass,  and  winding  around  the  wild  maguey,  or 
nder  the  claw-shaped  thorns  of  the  musquit.  A  deer 
prung  from  his  lair  among  the  sod  flowers— looked 
eck  for  a  moment  at  the  strange  intruders,  and 
righiened  at  the  gleaming  steel,  dashed  off  into  the 
bicket.  The  woods  are  not  silent  by  night,  as  in 
be  colder  regions  of  the  north.  The  southern  forest  has 
is  voices,  moonlit  or  dark.  All  through  the  livelong 
light  sings  the  mock-bird— screams  the  «*loreto.*» 
^rom  dark  till  dawn,  you  hear  the  hoarse  bay- 
Dg  of  the  "ooj'ote,*'  and  the  dismal  howl  of  the 
?Bunt  gray  wolf.  The  cicada  fills  the  air  with  its 
nonotonous  and  melancholy  notes.  In  all  these 
ound4  there  is  a  breathing,  a  wild  voluptuousness 
hat  tells  yoD  you  are  wandering  in  the  clime  of  the 
un— amid»t  scenes  like  those  rendered  classical  by 
he  pen  of  St.  Pierre.  They  who  have  read  the 
weet  French  romance,  will  recognise  his  faithful 
minting  of  tropical  pictures.  The  sunny  glades— 
ind  shady  arbors— the  broad  green  and  yellow  leaves 
-the  tali  palm-trees,  with  their  long,  lazy  feathers 
ind  clustering  fruits  waving  to  the  slightest  breeze, 
ind  looking  the  same  as  in  that  sea  island  where  they 
Inng  their  changing  shadows  over  the  loves  of  Paul 
md  Virginia.  Scouting  at  night,  and  to  strangers 
as  were  Rolfe  and  his  men)  in  the  land,  was  not 
^tbout  its  perils.  Objects  of  alarm  were  near  and 
ironnd.  The  nopal  rose  before  you  like  the  picket 
>f  an  enemy.  Its  dark  column  gleaming  under  the 
false  light  of  the  moon  is  certainly  some  sentinel 
)n  the  outpost.  A  halt  is  the  consequence,  and 
lilent  and  cat-like  one  of  (he  party,  on  his  hands 
ind  knees,  steals  nearer  and  nearer,  through  the 
thorny  brambles,  until  the  tme  nature  of  the  appari- 
tion betrays  itself,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  column  of 
prickly  pear.  He  then  returns  to  his  comrades,  and 
the  obstacle  is  passed,  some  one  as  be  passeis,  with 
a  muttered  curse,  slashing  his  sabre  through  the  soft 
trunk  of  the  harmless  vegetable. 
The  wild  maguey  grasps  you  by  the  leg,  as  though 


some  hideotn  monster  had  sprung  from  the  bushes. 
You  start  and  rush  forward,  only  to  be  dragged  back 
among  the  elastic  leaves.  It  is  useless  to  struggle. 
Yon  must  either  return  and  unwind  yourself  by  gentle 
means,  or  leave  the  better  part  of  your  eloih  inex- 
pressibles in  the  ruthless  fangs  of  the  plant.  Thn 
ranchero  fences  his  limbs  with  leather,  or  with  leg- 
gings of  tiger-akin.  It  is  not  fancy  or  choice  to  wear 
leather  breeches  in  Mexico.  Necessity  has  some- 
thing to  say  in  fixing  the  fashion  of  your  smalt 
clothes. 

When  day  broke,  Rolfe  and  his  party  were  ten 
miles  from  camp— ten  m  'es  from  the  nearest  Ameri- 
can piexet,  and  with  only  thirty  men!  They  were 
concealed  in  a  thicket  of  aloes  and  musquit.  This 
thicket  crowned  the  only  eminence  for  miles  in  any 
direction.  It  conunanded  a  view  of  the  whole  coun- 
try southward  to  the  Alvarado. 

As  the  sun  rose  the  forest  echoed  with  sounds  and 
song.  The  leaves  moved  with  life,  as  a  thousand 
bright-plumed  birds  flashed  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
green  parrot  screamed  after  his  mate,  uttering  his 
wild  notes  of  endearment.  They  are  seen  in  pain 
flying  high  up  in  the  heavens.  The  troupiale  flashed 
through  the  dark  foliage  like  a  ray  of  yellow  light. 
Birds  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  songH  of 
love.  Amidst  these  sounds  of  the  forest,  the  ear  of 
Rolfe  caught  the  frequent  crowing  of  cocks,  the 
barking  of  dogs,  and  the  other  well-known  sounds 
of  the  settlement.  These  were  heard  upon  all  sides. 
It  was  plain  that  the  country  was  thickly  settled, 
(hough  not  a  house  was  visible  above  the  tree-tops. 
The  thin  column  of  blue  smoke  as  it  roee  above  the 
green  foliage  proved  the  existence  of  dwellings. 

At  some  distance,  westward,  an  open  plain  lay 
like  an  emerald  lake.  The  woods  that  bordered  H 
were  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  meadow-grass  upon 
its  bosom.  In  this  plain  were  horses  feeding,  and 
Rolfe  saw  at  a  glance  that  they  were  picketed.  Some 
of  them  had  dragged  their  laryettesand  were  straying 
from  the  group.  There  appeared  to  be  in  all  about  an 
hundred  horses.  It  was  plain  that  their  owners  were 
not  far  oflT.  A  thin  blue  smoke  that  hung  over  the 
trees  on  one  side  of  the  meadow  gave  evidence  of  a 
camp.  The  baying  of  dogs  came  from  this  direc- 
tion, mingled  with  the  sounds  of  human  voices.  It 
was  evidently  a  camp  of  the  '*  Jarochos,"  (gueril* 
leros.) 

Suddenly  a  bugle  sounded,  wild  and  clear  above 
the  voices  of  the  singing-birds,  a  few  notes  some- 
what resembling  the  dragoon  stable-call.  The  horses 
flung  up  their  heads  and  neighed  fiercely,  looking  to- 
ward the  encampment  Presently  a  crowd  of  men 
were  seen  running  from  the  woods,  each  carrying  a 
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nddle.  The  few  strays  that  had  drawn  their  pickets 
dqring  the  night,  came  running  in  at  the  well-known 
▼oioes  of  their  u  asters.  The  saddles  were  flung  on 
and  tightly  girthed— the  bits  adjusted  and  the  lary- 
ettes  coiled  and  hung  to  the  saddle-horns,  in  less 
time  than  an  ordinary  horseman  would  have  put 
on  a  bridle.  Another  flourish  of  the  bugle,  and  the 
troop  were  in  their  saddles  and  galloping  away  over 
the  greensward  of  the  meadow  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. The  whole  transaction  did  not  occupy  live 
minutes,  and  it  seemed  to  Rolfe  and  his  party,  who 
witnessed  it,  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  The 
Jarochos  were  jist  out  of  musket  range.  A  long 
shot  might  have  reached  them,  but  even  had  EoUe 
ventured  this,  it  would  have  been  with  doubtful  pro- 
priety. Rumor  had  fixed  the  existence  of  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  in  this  neighborhood.  It  was 
supposed  that  at  least  a  thousand  men  were  on  the 
Alvarado  road,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  our 
lines,  with  beeves  for  the  besieged  Veracrusanos. 

**  They  got  ofi'  in  good  time,  sergeant,"  muttered 
Rolfe,  **  had  they  but  waited  half  an  hour  longer^ 
Oh !  for  a  score  of  Harney's  horses !" 

'*  Lieutenant,  may  I  ofler  an  opinion  ?"  asked  the 
sergeant,  who  had  raised  himself  and  stood  peering 
through  the  leafy  branches  of  a  cacuchou-tree. 

*'  Certainly,  Heiss,  any  suggestion—" 

"  Wal,  Ihen^thar's  a  town,"  the  sergeant  lifted 
one  of  (he  leafy  boughs  and  pointed  toward  the  south* 
east— a  spire  and  crossr— a  white  wall  and  the  roofs 
of  some  cottages  were  seen  over  the  trees.  "  Raoul 
here,  who 's  French,  and  knows  the  place,  says  it  ^ 
Madalin— he 's  been  to  it— and  there 's  no  good  road 
for  horses  direct  from  here— but  the  road  from  Vera 
Crux  crosses  that  meadow  far  up — now,  lieutenant, 
it's  my  opinion  them  thieving  Mexicans  is  bound 
for  that  'ere  place— Raoul  says  it 's  a  good  sweep 
round — if  we  could  git  acrosst  this  yere  strip  we  'd 
bead  'em  sure." 

The  backwoodsman  swept  his  broad  hand  toward 
the  south,  to  indicate  the  strip  of  woods  that  he  de- 
aired  to  cross.  The  plan  seemed  feasflile  enough. 
The  town,  although  seemingly  near,  was  over  five 
miles  distant.  The  road  by  which  the  guerrilleros  had 
to  reach  it  was  much  farther.  Could  Rolfe  and  his 
party  meet  them  on  this  road,  by  an  ambuscade,  they 
would  gain  an  easy  victory,  although  with  inlerk>r 
numbers,  and  Rolfe  wished  to  carry  back  to  camp  a 
Mexican  prisoner.  This  was  the  c^ject  of  the  scout, 
to  gain  information  of  the  force  supposed  to  be  in  the 
tear  of  our  lines.  The  men,  too,  were  eager  for  the 
wild  excitement  of  a  fighL  For  what  eame  thsy 
there? 

"  Raod,"  said  Rolfe,  <<  is  there  any  path  through 
Aese  woods?" 

<<  Zar  is,  von  road  I  have  believe— oui—Mooaieur 
Lieutenant." 

Raoul  was  a  dapper  little  Frenchman,  who  had 
joined  the  army  at  Vera  Cnia,  where  wo  found  him. 
He  had  been  a  sort  of  market-gardener  for  the  plasa, 
and  knew  the  back  country  perfectly.  He  bad  faUen 
into  bad  odor  with  the  rancheros  of  the  Tierra  Cafi- 
#fMB,  and  owed  thasa  no  good-will.    The  coming  of 


the  American  army  had  been  a  perfest  pAedt 
Raoul,  who  was  now  an  Amerfcaa  volunteer,  la, 
as  ciroamstanoes  afterward  proved,  worifaf  d]:t 
title. 

"  Close  teecket,  monsieur,"  contmosd  ik  Fnsd- 
man,  **  but  there  be  von  road,  I  mske  ▼«  saR,bf 
that  tree,  vot  you  call  him,  big  tree," 

Raoul  pointed  to  some  live-oaks  that  fumcdidBi; 
belt  acro»  the  woods. 

**  Take  the  lead,  RaouL" 

The  little  Frenchman  sprung  out  in  firont  ud  cs& 
menced  descending  into  the  dark  woods  beaaUi 
The  parly  was  soon  winding  through  the  sbiiiy 
aisles  of  a  live-oak  focesL  The  woods  were  ai  is 
open  and  easy.  After  a  short  march  they  cuuttt 
small  stream,  bright  and  ailvery.  But  what  vssk 
surprise  of  Rolfe  to  find  that  the  path  heregaTc  as, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rivulet  the  titopn 
doser  together,  and  the  woods  were  ■Imot  vtia 
into  a  solid  mass,  by  the  lianas  and  other  cnepsi 
plants.  These  were  covered  with  UoHoai.  Ie 
some  places  a  wall  of  snow-white  flowen  mt  ^ 
before  you.  Pyramidal  forms  of  foliage,  pxa  uc 
yellow,  over  which  hung  myriads  of  Tiae-Ka»as 
like  a  scarlet  mantle.  Still  there  wu  no  pat^ 
least  to  be  trodden  by  human  foot  Birdtflevarnsi; 
scared  in  their  solitary  haunts.  The  snoadilla  td 
the  wolf  stood  at  a  distance  with  glaring  eyok  Tk 
fearful-looking  guana  scampered  ofi*  upon  the  htw- 
ing  limbs  of  the  live-oak,  or  the  still  nun  M&l 
cobra  di  capella  glided  aknost  noiselettlyoTeruie 
dry  leaves  and  brambles. 

Raoul  confessed  that  he  had  been  deoeird.  Br 
had  never  traveled  this  belt  of  timber.  The  jasi 
was  lost. 

This  was  strange.  A  path  had  condocied  tlta 
thus  far,  but  on  reaching  the  stream  had  soddeLj 
stopped.  Soldiers  went  up  and  down  the  ^tia- 
course,  and  peeped  through  the  trellis  of  Tiflee,bc 
to  no  purpose.  In  all  directions  they  vera  net  b^ 
an  impenetrable  chapparaL 

Chafing  with  disappointment,  the  yoang  ofioer  tk 
about  to  retraoe  his  way,  when  an  exclamaiioB  fron 
Heiss  recalled  him.  The  backwoodsman  had  k^ 
a  dew  to  the  labyriath.  An  c^^ening  led  iato  ik 
thicket.  This  had  been  concealed  by  s  perfect  e» 
tain  of  dosely  woVen  vines,  covered  with  ^ 
foliage  and  flowers.  It  ai^Msared  at  fifst  to  be  i  bsi& 
ral  door  to  the  avenue  which  led  from  this  spot  be; 
a  slight  examination  showed  that  these  rises  W 
been  trained  by  human  hands,  and  that  the  path  i»u 
had  been  kept  open  by  the  same  agency.  Braa^ 
were  here  and  there  lopped  ofi*  and  ca^t  aside,  ssi 
the  ground  had  the  marks  of  huonan  footsteps.  IV 
trade  was  dear  and  beaten,  and  Rolfe  ordering  ^ 
men  to  follow  noiseleaaly,  in  Indian  file,  took  ilie 
lead.  For  at  least  two  miles  they  traced  the  viB^ 
ings  of  this  forest  road,  through  dark  wood»,o(<» 
sionally  opening  out  into  green  flowery  glades.  1v 
bright  sky  began  to  gleam  through  the  trees.  Ftf- 
ther  on  and  the  breaks  became  larger  and  more  fr^ 
quent.  An  extensive  clearing  was  near  it  ^ 
They  reached  it,  but  to  their  astoushmeot,  'vl^- 
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fa  cultiv.ted  farm,  which  they  had  been  expecting 
0  see,  the  clearing  had  more  the  appearance  of  a 
"ast  flower-garden.  The  roofs  and  turrets  of  a  house 
irere  visible  near  its  centre.  The  house  itself  ap- 
»eared  of  a  strange  oriental  style,  and  was  buried 
jnidst  groves  of  the  brightest  foliage.  Several  huge 
4d  trees  spread  their  branches  over  the  roof,  and 
heir  leaves  hung  around  the  fantastic  turrets. 

What  should  have  been  fields  were  like  a  succes- 
ion  of  huge  flower-beds— and  large  shrubs,  covered 
vith  sheets  of  pink  and  white  Uoasoms  that  reeem- 
>Ied  wild  roses.  This  shrubbery  was  high  enough 
o  conceal  the  approach  of  Rolfe  and  his  party  as 
hey  followed  the  path--apparently  the  only  one 
irbich  led  to  the  house. 

On  nearing  this,  the  officer  halted  his  men  in  a  little 
^lade,  and  taking  'w-ith  him  Heiss  and  the  boy  Gerry, 
who  might  return  for  the  men  in  case  of  a  surprise,) 
;>roceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  strange-looking  habita- 
ion. 

A  wall  of  ivy,  or  some  perennial  vine,  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  hotne.  A  curtain  of  green  leaves 
sovered  the  entrance  through  this  wall.  This  ap- 
peared to  have  grown  up  by  neglect.  A-  Rolfe  liAed 
this  festoon,  to  pass  through,  the  sound  of  female 
Yoicea  greeted  him.  These  voices  reached  his  ear 
in  tones  of  the  lightest  mirth.  At  intervals  came  a 
dear  ringing  laugh  from  some  throat  of  silver,  and 
then  a  plunging,  splashing  sound  of  water.  Rolfe 
conjectured  that  some  females  were  in  the  act  of 
bathing,  and  not  wishing  to  intrude  upon  them  sat 
down  for  a  moment  outside  the  wall.  The  sounds 
of  merriment  were  still  heard,  and  among  the  soft 
tones  the  officer  imagined  that  he  could  distingmsh 
the  coarser  voice  of  a  man.  Curiosity  now  prompted 
him  to  enter.  Moreover,  he  reflecte<i  that  if  there 
were  men  there  already  there  could  not  be  much  im- 
propriety in  his  taking  a  share  in  the  amusement. 

Drawing  aside  the  curtain  of  leaves  he  looked  in. 
The  interior  was  a  garden,  but  evidently  in  a  neg- 
lected state.  It  appeared  the  ruin  of  a  once  noble 
garden  and  shrubbery.  Broken  fountains  and  statues 
crumbling  among  weeds,  and  untrained  rose-trees, 
met  the  eye.    The  voices  were  more  distinct,  but  { 


those  who  uttered  them  were  hidden  by  a  hedge  of 
jessamines.  Rolfe  stepped  silently  up  to  this  hedge 
and  peeped  through  an  opemng.  The  picture  pre- 
sented was  indeed  an  enchanting  one. 

A  large  fountain  lay  between  him  and  the  house 
filled  with  crystal  water.  In  this  fountain  two  young 
girls  were  plunging  and  diving  about  in  the  wildest 
abandon  of  mirth.  The  water  was  not  moie  than 
waist  deep,  and  the  arms  and  bosoms  of  the  young 
girls  appeared  above  its  surface.  They  were  stri- 
kingly alike,  in  all  except  color.  In  this  there  was 
a  marked  contrast.  The  neck,  arms  and  bosom  of 
one  seemed  carved  from  snow-white  marble,  while 
the  other's  complexion  was  almost  as  dark  as  ma- 
hogany. There  was  the  same  cast  of  features,  the 
same  expression  in  both  countenances,  and  their 
forms,  just  emerging  from  the  slender  figure  of 
girlhood,  were  exactly  alike.  Their  long  hair  trailed 
after  them,  black  and  luxuriant,  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  as  they  plunged  and  swam  from  one  side 
of  the  basin  to  the  other.  A  huge  negress  sat  upon 
the  edge  of  the  fountain,  seemingly  enjoying  the 
bath  as  much  as  those  who  partook  of  it.  It  was  the 
voice  of  this  negress  that  Rolfe  had  mistaken  for  that 
of  a  man. 

The  young  officer  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
stole  gently  back  and  regained  his  comrades. 

Then  striking  through  the  flowery  fields  that 
stretched  away  toward  the  woods  in  the  rear,  he 
commenced  searching  for  the  path  that  led  from  the 
woods  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  whence  he  had 
come,  w  hout  disturbing  the  inmates  of  this  peaceful 
mansion.  Finding  this  path  on  the  other  side,  the 
party  entered  and  hastily  kept  on,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept the  guerilleros,  whom  they  still  hoped  to  fall  in 
with.  In  these  hopes  they  were  not  disappointed, 
for  emeiiging  from  the  woods  near  Miedellin  they 
came  upon  the  guerilleros,  with  whom  they  had  a 
sharp  skirmish.  Rolfe  and  his  party  were  success- 
ful, killing  two  of  the  guerrilla  and  taking  the  same 
number  prisoners. 

The  young  girls  continued  their  pleasant  pastime, 
little  dreaming  how  near  to  them  had  been  these 
strange  and  vrarlike  visiters. 


I    WANT    TO    GO    HOME. 


BT  KICEAaD  cox,  JX. 


"  I WAWT  to  go  home !"  nith  a  weary  child. 

That  hath  lost  Its  way  in  ttraying ; 

Te  may  try  in  vain  to  calm  its  fears. 

Or  wipe  from  ill  eyes  the  blinding  tears, 

It  looks  in  your  face,  still  laying— 

**  I  want  to  go  home !" 

"  I  want  to  go  home  !"  saith  a  fair  young  bride, 

In  anguish  of  spirit  praying ; 
Her  chosen  hath  broken  the  tilrer  eord~ 


Hath  spoken  a  harsh  and  emel  word, 
And  she  now,  alas !  is  sayings 
<t  I  want  to  go  home !" 

**  I  want  to  go  home !"  saith  the  weary  soul, 

Ever  earnest  thus  *l  is  praying ; 
It  weepeth  a  tear— heaveth  a  sigh — 
And  upward  glaneeth  with  streaming  eye 
To  iu  promised  rest,  still  saying— 
•*  I  want  to  go  home!" 


THE    HUMBLING    OF    A    FAIRY. 


ST  0.  9.  KMTKB. 


Tas  Princess  Bewbell  wu  oonfeMed  to  be  the 
queen  of  the  ball,  notwithstanding  that  the  beauty 
and  grace  and  wit  of  the  whole  realm  were  there, 
for  it  was  the  birth*night  festival  of  the  fairy  princess, 
and  her  royal  father,  with  ail  a  parent's  fond  pride, 
bad  exhausted  inyention,  and  imporerished  extravap 
gance,  to  give  idat  to  the  occasion.  The  walls  of 
his  ancestral  palace  were  sparkled  all  ovsr  with 
dew-drops,  which  a  troop  of  early  bees  had  spent  all 
the  summer  mornings  in  collecting  and  preserving 
in  the  royal  patent  dew-preserver,  invented  by  one 
of  the  native  genitaes  of  the  realm.  These  brilliant 
mirrors,  fiasliing  in  the  light  often  thousand  tre-fliea 
of  the  royal  honsehold,  whose  whole  lives  had  been 
expended  in  learning  how  to  carry  their  dainty  lamps 
about  so  as  to  produce  the  finest  effects,  reflected  the 
forms  of  the  ladies  and  the  dsnling  military  trap- 
pings of  the  handsome  cavaliers,  (there  was  war  at 
that  time  between  the  glonous  empire  of  Fairydom 
and  the  weak  and  infatuated  republic  of  Elfland  on 
its  southern  borders,  and  the  epaulette  and  spurs 
were  the  only  pass  to  the  hearts  of  the  fair,)  imbuing 
them  with  an  infinitude  of  prismatic  hues,  all  soft- 
ened into  a  kind  of  tinted  starlight,  exquisite  as  the 
dying  voice  of  music.  In  this  goigcous  saloon,  at 
the  head  of  which  sat,  well  pleased,  the  benevolent 
old  King  Paterflor  and  hk  modest  and  still  lovely 
queen  Sweetbme,  all  were  noble  and  aoconpliAed 
and  beautiful  and  gay;  but  the  chaims  of  the  Prin- 
cess DewbeH,  just  bursting  into  the  richness  of  full- 
grown  fairyhood,  were  so  surpassing  that  none  had 
ever  been  found  to  question,  even  in  their  own 
hearts,  her  supremacy.  This,  perhaps,  may  appear 
strange  to  many  of  my  pretty  readers,  but  they  must 
remember  that  mine  is  a  faithful  chronicle  of  fairies 
— «ot  of  women.  The  prinoess  was  standing  lightly 
touchlng^it  could  not  be  said  that  she  leaned  against 
•^he  slender  stalk  of  a  garden  lily,  that  rose  like  an 
emerald  column  of  classic  mould  above  her  lovely 
form,  and  expanded  into  a  graceful  dome  of  transpa- 
reut  and  crimson-veined  cornelian  above  her  head. 
Her  eyes  were  cast  pensively  (at  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall  it  would  have  been  called  coquettisUy)  upon 
the  ground,  and  ever  and  anon  she  tossed  her  proud 
head  with  an  imperious  gesture,  until  the  streaming 
curls  waved  and  parted  around  her  cheek  and  neck, 
like  vine-leaves  about  a  marble  column  as  the  south 
wind  creeps  among  them  soliciting  for  kisses.  The 
lady  Dewbell,  amid  all  this  scene  of  enchantment, 
which  spread  out  before  and  around  ber,  as  if  her 
own  loveliness  bad  breathed  it  into  existence,  still 
was  discontented;  sad,  perhaps,  at  the  total  absence 
of  care  in  her  bosom,  and  sighing  for  a  sorrow.  Un- 
happy lady  Dewbell!  8he  had  so  many  hundred 
timerbeen  told,  what  she  herself  believed  full  well, 


that  she  was  absolutely  tbe  most  bc«ttif«icM» 
in  existence,  that  the  tale  had  lost  its  intcroi  :i 
champagne  of  flattery,  its  cieaming  fosa  ksrs 
melted  imo  the  brain,  stood  milasted  befort  kt : 
and  fbt  as  the  subsided  fooniaia  ponied  bf  rae  • 
rain-shower  into  the  tulip's  cup.  And  m  the  ^ 
princess  stood  listless  and  apart  fran  tkwn 
revel,  her  little  fom  swayincr  ligbtly  to  snd  6«,  r 
the  undulations  of  the  lily-stem  agaiasi  vkot 
more  perceptibly  rested.  It  is  wall  for  Rosa 
(Collins  and  Plumbe  that  t^  royal  dsgwrntfri 
was  laid  up  in  a  cowslip,  with  a  broken  tk-f 
which  he  had  received  in  a  roagh-aad-tumbte«.:i 
gnat,  about  the  ownership  of  a  partientar  ity  a  a 
at  last  sunsettiog. 

But  if  the  fady  Dewbell  wmtm  qnaonof  ikbLik 
noble  knight  Sir  Timothy  Lawn  was  as  ladi^ 
worthy  of  the  post  of  honor  among  her  gite  iia 
of  admirers.  Indeed,  it  was  onivenally  torn  i 
course  as  a  profound  secret  among  tbe  foff^ottii 
palace,  tfast  Sir  Thnothy  was  the  dedsred  lorffij 
the  proud  Dewbell,  and  it  was  even  whi^peediW 
ahe  had  actually  been  seen  hanging  arotisd  hk  mA 
one  bright  June  morning,  in  a  sweet  dofo-vK^^ 
the  brook-side,  while  he  bent  tenderly  orer  her,  a 
eyes  filled  with  tean  of  rapture.  Bet  si  iki  «3i 
could  only  be  traced  to  a  roogt  beedeberd,  vbssi 
he  saw  the  loven  thus  as  he  was  driring  to ienii 
black  cattle  to  water,  it  was  not  genersllybebeni 
At  any  rate,  all  the  ladies  were  decidedlj  d  opa^ 
that  Sir  Timothy  was  in  every  way  a  asick  ft*  n 
haughty  beauty,  and  that  if  she  did  not  acce^  ta 
while  he  was  in  the  humor  she  would  be  rvrii^ 
to  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  In  fact,  icm  ^ 
maids  and  bluestockings,  over  their  disfaet  of  fcsih 
and  maish-fog,  (both  of  which  they  made  mvar 
monly  strong,)  openly  avowed  it  as  their  (f  *  * 
that  he  was  a  great  deal  too  good  for  her,  tn/ <i^ 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  princess  was  ib  isP 
tinent,  saucy  and  irreverent  creature,  who  W»* 
the  slightest  respect  for  her  superiors.  "Asto^ 
beauty,**  said  one  of  these  crones,  whose  link  wt 
was  very  much  of  the  sixe  and  complexion  ofi  ^ 
camomile-flower,  and  who  was  shrewdly  iv^^ 
of  qualifying  her  marsh-fog  with  psle  pink-bfM*f- 
»*As  for  her  beauty,  that  is  all  in  my  eye.  I*** 
seen  plenty  of  your  plump,  smooth-skiDoed  pieces ■ 
paint  and  affectation  fade  in  my  time,  little  tf  I  ^ 
yet  seen  of  life.  Mark  my  words— befbrs  ve  )*« 
reached  our  prime,  my  great  lady  prisccii  will » 
as  ugly  as — " 

"  As  vgly  as  yourself,  granny!  Ha,  ba, !»'  ^• 
ho,  ho !  haw,  haw,  haw !"  shouted  a  mM^  ^'"^ 
while  an  indescribably  comic  face,  half  nt  aw  v> 
baby,  appeared  for  a  single  glimpse  aboT*  ^  ^ 
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it  leaf  behind  which  the  spinsters  were  holding 
r  conversazione. 

i  •  There  *s  that  imp  Fuck  again,  as  rare  as  I  am 

^"oman!"  exclaimed  the  gentle  Mrs.  Mnllenstalk, 
)g  hastily  and  spiliing  a  dish  of  fog  all  over  the 
tt  of  her  new  green  and  yellow  striped  grass 
»,  as  she  ran  toward  the  spot  whence  the  voice 
proceeded.  **  I  Ml  to  the  palace  this  very  night, 
lay  my  complaint  against  that  wretch.    We  'II 

'-  whether  virtuous  ladies  are  to  be  insulted  in  this 
(iner,  and  their  helplessness  trampled  under  foot !" 
.^he  intruder  had  already  disappeared;  but  as  the 
iable  Mrs.  Mullenstock  got  her  spectacles  ad- 

'  ed,  she  just  caught  sight  of  him  throwing  a 
lerset  into  a  pumpkin-flower ;  while  his  laugh 

..I  sounded  faintly  upon  the   air,  mingled  with 

.  tches  of  a  wild  refrain,  of  which  she  could  only 

:  tinguish  these  lines : 

Oh  ho,  Granny  Mallenatoek,  how  eavioos  yon  be: 
Mi  plague  you  to  death,  or  the  hornets  catch  me  I" 

...rbe  spinster  shook  her  fist  and  grinned  horribly  at 
:  broad-mouthed,  innocent  yellow  flower,  down 
'^  lose  throat  the  varlet  had  leaped — ^but  chancing  at 
r-tt  moment  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  own  face  in  a 
.  le  bit  of  mica,  which  served  her  for  a  toilet-mirror, 
j3  uttered  the  least  bit  of  a  little  shriek  in  the  world 
d  fainted — ^her  companions,  who  had  by  this  time 
thered  round  her,  exchanging  sly  winks  and  mali- 
-309  looks  of  gratification  as  she  went  off 
But  we  mi»t  return  to  the  ball-room,  where  the 
>e-flies  have  got  sleepy,  and  many  of  them  had 
ready  put  out  their  lamps  and  retired,  and  the  bril- 
.  ut  company  of  dancers   and   promenaders   has 
/rindled  do-wn  to  a  few  sets,  composed  of  those 
dies  who  had  not  been  asked  to  dance  in  the  height 
'the  evening,  and  some  sour-looking  gentlemen  in 
.  ery  tight  coats  and  pants,  who  had."  got  the  mitten'' 
om  their  sweethearts  at  the  door,  and  were  despe- 
itely  trying  to  do  the  amiable  out  of  sheer  revenge. 
.t  length  even  these  disappeared;  the  saloons  were 
nlirely  deserted,  save  by  the  beautiful  mother  moon- 
earn,  who  slept  upon  the  fragrant  turf,  her  babe,  the 
ilver  starlight,  folded  lovingly  within  her  bosom. 
Yet  no,  the  scene  is  not  quite  solitary.    Carefully 
■ending  a9ide  the  tall,  slender  spears  of  diamond- 
ipped  grass  that  perpetually  guarded  the  sacred  do- 
Qain  of  the  imperial  palace,  a  cavalier  in  full  armor 
tppears,  making  way  for  a  lady,  whose  long  veil  of 
he  finest  spider's  web  completely  conceals  her  head 
uid  form,  making  her  seem  like  an  exhalation,  taking, 
Bs  its  highest  gift  of  grace,  the  shape  of  woman. 
The  two  advance  slowly  and  cautiously  to  the  centre 
of  the  raloon,  and  then  the  cavalier,  throwing  him- 
lelfonhis  knees,  (that 's  the  way  fairies  invariably 
make  love,)  be<»eeches  his  companion  to  have  pity 
upon  him.    The  lady  throws  back  her  veil  with  a 
motion  of  indescribable  grace,  and  looking  down  into 
the  upturned  face  of  her  lover,  seriously  a  moment, 
then  lightly,  utters  a  low  laugh,  and  replies, 

"Very  well,  Sir  Timothy  Lawn,  upon  my  word! 
Quite  prettily  done,  indeed!  You  must  have  been 
taking  lessons  of  Signer  Sweetbriar,  the  royal  parson. 


Now  do  run  and  bring  me  a  glass  of  geranium-dew 
—I  protest  I  have  draak  scarcely  a  drop  all  the 
evening." 

"Not  one  word,  then,  for  your  poor  lover  and 
true  knight,"  sighed  Sir  Timothy,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  i  espondenee. 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  listen  to  school-boy  non- 
sense," said  the  lady  Dewbell,  with  a  haughty  and 
impatient  motion  of  the  head.  **  I  came  to  get  a 
glass  of  geranium-water.  But,  as  you  decline 
obliging  me  to  that  extent,  I  suppose  I  must  e'en  get 
it  for  myself.  Good-night  to  you,  Sir  Timothy! 
Pleasant  dreams !''  and  she  disappeared. 

The  knight  was  for  a  moment  confoimded ;  then 
rising  slowly,  he  pointed  to  a  bright  star  that  shone 
directly  above  him,  winking  and  winking  with  all 
its  might,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  what  a  green-horn 
you  are !"  and  swore  an  oath  that  no  fairy  should  ever 
henceforth  have  power  over  his  heart,  till  she  who 
had  so  wantonly  scorned  and  insulted  him  should 
beg  to  be  forgiven.  As  he  was  turning  sadly  away, 
to  seek  his  solitary  chamber  in  the  upper  branch  of 
a  bachelor's  button,  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook, 
the  elf-clown  Puck  stood  before  him,  looking  as 
demure  as  puss  herself. 

"Well,  fool,"  said  the  knight,  somewhat  im- 
patiently, "  how  long  hast  thou  been  listening  here  ?" 

"  As  long  as  my  ears,  your  worship,"  replied  the 

urchin,  undatmtedly,  "and  they  were  long  enough 

to  hear  that  your  worship's  valiancy  is  a  very  much 

over-praised  commodity — since  a  maiden's  dainty 

veil   of  knitted   night-air  has  proved   too  strong 

for  him. 

The  knight  he  sued,  and  the  knight  he  si^^hed, 
But  he  went  away  without  supper  or  bride." 

"Silence,  imp !  or  I  '11  make  thine  eaiv,  of  which 
thou  hast  had  such  pestilent  service,  shorter  by 
a  span," 

"No,  I  thank  your  valiancy!  my  ears  do  very 
well  as  they  are.  And  I  came  to  do  you  a  good  turn 
by  oflering  you  the  use  of  them.  But  as  your  wor- 
ship is  so  high  and  dry  in  Dundrum  Bay,  as  we  say 
at  sea,  I  '11  e'en  get  back  to  my  nap  in  the  hazle  copse 
again." 

"  Nay,  good  Puck,  I  meant  thee  no  harm,  as  thou 
knowest  well  enough.  Since  thou  knowest  my 
innermost  grief,  let  me  hear  thy  fool's  advice  in  the 
matter." 

"  If  I  gave  thee  advice,  I  were  in  truth  a  fool. 
But  I'll  very  willingly  forgive  thee  this  time,  and 
tell  thee  what  I  overheard  to-night  at  the  palace." 

"Ah,  that's  a  good  Puck!" 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances,  your  valiancy. 
I  am  somewhat  like  a  dish  of  toasted  gallinippers — 
whether  it  is  palatable  or  not  depending  very  much 
in  the  way  it  is  served.  But  this  is  what  I  heard  his 
majesty  say  to  her  majesty.  *  Sweetbine,  my  dear,' 
said  he,  'don't  you  think  Dewbell  has  a  fancy  for 
our  brave  and  noble  knight,  Sir  Timothy  Lawn?' 
*  Why,  my  love,'  replied  her  majesty,  *  I  have  long 
been  almost  cerlain  that  she  loved  him.  But  i^be  is 
such  a  confirmed  flirt  I  am  afraid  she  can  never  be 
brought  to  say  so.   I  have  n't  the  least  idea  that  she 
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would  not  reject  Sir  Timothy,  were  he  to  propose.* 
*  We  must  cure  her  of  this  fatal  pride  and  foUy/ 
replied  his  majesty,  *and  I  think  that,  with  a  little  of 
your  assistance,  I  can  manage  it  capitally.'  And 
then  the  dear  old  people  passed  into  the  royal  bed- 
chamber, in  the  japonica  wing)  and  I  heard  no  more." 

"IMltothek.ig.*' 

"  And  I  Ml  to  a  better  friend  than  he;  if  you  permit 
me,  your  worship,  I  take  my  bough  and  leave." 

"  Avaunt,  vile  pi  n.ii>  g  Fuck!  Thou  host  been  to 
Philadelphia,  where  all  the  streets  rhyme,  and  every 
corner  is  a  pun  upon  the  next.  May  the  fieud  unquip 
thee !  Away  !*' 

"  If  thou  iikest  not  jokes,  thou  hadst  best  stick  to 
thy  bacbelor*8-buttonhood.  I  tell  thee,  marriage  is  a 
capital  joke." 

"  What  knowest  thou  of  marriage  ?" 

"  I  am  one  of  its  fruits." 

**  A  bitter  jest,  indeed,  and  plucked  ere  half  ripened. 
St.  Bulwer !  but  thou  wilt  be  a  mother's  blessing 
when  thou  art  fully  grown !" 

* '  Better  save  thy  wits,  sir  knight !  Thou  wilt  have 
a  plentiful  lack  of  them  ere  the  honeymoon  be  out  of 
the  comb.  A  pleasant  roost  in  thy  bachelor's  hall, 
and  many  of  them !"  and  the  vagabond  sprung  upon 
the  back  of  a  green  lizard  creeping  silently  through 
the  grass,  and  sticking  his  heels  into  his  ustonished 
charger,  dragoon- fashion,  disappeared  down  the  bank 
of  the  brook. 

The  old  king  and  his  good  wife,  Sweetbine,  were 
very  much  grieved  at  the  foolish  trifling  of  their 
daughter,  Dewbell— for  they  were  well  assured  that 
Dewbell  loved  the  noble  knight.  Sir  Timothy,  and 
that  it  was  only  a  spirit  of  mere  wantonness  that  led 
her  to  vex  and  torment  him.  Long  into  the  night 
did  the  royal  couple  converse,  striving  to  devise 
some  means  of  bringing  their  wayward  daughter  to 
her  senates.  They  at  last  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  they 
fondly  hoped  might  be  the  means  of  securing  the 
happiness  of  their  child,  and  settling  her  comfortably 
in  life. 

The  next  morning  his  majesty  sent  for  the  dwarf. 
Fuck,  to  his  private  cabinet,  and  received  him  with 
an  unusually  grave  and  troubled  aspect. 

"Venerable  sire,"  said  Puck,  making  a  mock 
reverence,  and  scarcely  able  to  suppress  a  chuckle 
at  the  solemn  looks  of  his  master,  *'  what  facetious 
dream  haih  been  playiog  its  mad  pranks  about  thy 
sacred  pillow  ?  Never  saw  I  kingly  face  so  mirth- 
fully bepraukL" 

"  Come  hither,  good  Puck,"  said  the  king,  patiently, 
^*  and  when  thou  hast  made  thy  breakfast  of  fun  upon 
thy  poor  master,  listen  to  him  seriously." 

*^  Dear  priace,  said  the  dwarf,  suddenly  running 
up  to  the  king  and  casting  himself  weeping  at  his 
feet,  *'  art  thou,  then,  really  troubled  ?  Forgive  thy 
poor  slave!"  and  he  began  blubbering  in  the  most 
pitiable  manner,  while  he  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
the  king  wiih  such  a  look  of  wo-begone  and  ludicrous 
despair,  that  Paterflor  himself  could  scarce  refrain 
from  bursting  into  laughter. 

*'Thou  hast  done  nothing  wrong,  good  Puck — 
handsome  Puck,"  said  the  king,  chucking  his  favorite 


under  the  chin.  "I  have  need  of  thee.  Here iiij 
signet-ring.  Bring  me  straight  hiiber  a  yoong  si 
handsome  peasant,  one  who  has  never  been  5m ^ 
the  court,  nor  any  inhabitant  of  the  palace.  Heni^s 
be  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  trustworthy.  Dob 
thou  know  of  such  a  one  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  majesty,  I  think  I  do.  My  frissd, 
young  Paudeen  0*Rafferty,  the  son  of  theoldfofrii- 
keeper,  has  just  returned  from  Ireland,  where  be  w 
carried  by  the  fairies  at  his  christeniog,8Ddbasbee3 
kept  ever  since  until  now,  trying  to  get  througi^'be 
rent  made  by  Mr.  O'Conne  1  in  the  pockeb  of  b 
relatives.  He 's  as  tight  an  Irish  lad  as  your  majeay 
ever  saw;  and  as  for  his  honesty,  1*11  eDdor»ei:T<i 
both  hand:>.  The  O'BAfTertys  are  constituticitiiD; 
honest." 

"  Well,  bring  him  hither  at  once.  I  ehall  be  reaif 
to  receive  him." 

Puck,  with  his  funny  face  entirely  re^ored  te 
good  humor,  left  the  palace  by  a  private  giie.  id 
runniog  across  a  beautiful  meadow,  disappeared  t 
the  dark  green  forest.  Idle  lingerer  a^  be  wa.s!ie 
felt  a  strong  inclination,  at  every  htxel-co^  be 
passed,  to  stop  and  have  a  chut  wiihihe  rabbib  be 
knew  were  hid  beneath  it;  and  more  than  oace  be 
was  on  the  point  of  running  up  to  a  frieadWdeeraod 
kissing  his  cold,  black  nose,  just  for  sold  lug  syce 
But,  for  a  wonder,  he  was  constant  to  ha  e.Taad, 
and  ran  straight  on— not  stopping  even  to  tlrov 
stones  at  a  squirrel  by  the  way— till  he  caiQe  to  tk 
forester's  hut. 

He  found  the  old  forester  and  his  wife  alooe. 
They  received  him  kindly,  for,  notwithftandiDg  hs 
mad  pranks,  Puck  was  a  favorite  every  wbert.  ao<i 
especially  among  the  poor  and  humble,  wbo  ««t 
always  safe  from  his  mischievous  propensities.  Tk 
young  Paudeen  was  uut  a  little  bit  in  the  forest,  )M 
would  return  directly. 

*'  And  what  brings  good  Master  Puck  frooi  vsm 
the  great  lords  and  beautiful  ladies  of  tbecoonk>ov 
poor  little  shieling,  not  bigger  nor  betther  tiaa  l!» 
mud  cabins  of  ould  Ireland  itself?"  inquired  ibe  (>\ 
woman,  who  had  grown,  with  age  and  toil,  wm'iid 
deaf  and  sour. 

*'I  'II  explain  all  that  as  soon  as  Paudeen  coc» 
home,"  replied  the  grave  and  mysterious  Poci; 
'*  but,  in  the  meantime,  how  do  yon  gel  »m  M*'- 
O'Rafferty,  and  what  is  the  news  in  the  fore>i'" 

"  We  get  on  but  poorly,"  said  the  old  ibrerfer. 
"  and  the  news  is,  that  the  people  at  the  other  >i»le* 
the  forest,  where  the  potatoes  have  all  roucd,  isl 
the  land  is  wore  down  to  its  bare  bones,  for  was*,  i 
rest  like,  are  very  bad.  Some  of  the  woroefl  is^ 
child  hers  have  already  starved,  and  the  mea  btr 
for  the  most  part  took  to  dhrinken  and  figbies.': 
things  is  iu  a  mighty  bad  way." 

"  yes,"  chimed  in  the  old  woman,  who  jeeatf^' 
have  caught  by  instinct  the  subject  of  conveiv'at 
**  and  the  poor  stharven  people  say,  too,  ihai  ^^* 
plenty  of  money  squandhered  upon  exlrawgaEff-^y 
the  king  and  his  coort  to  give  ihem  ali  ^^^^ 
and  that  the  foiests  that  is  kept  for  the  deer,  sa^ 
craythurs  to  be  killed  for  the  spoort  of  the  b^  i'^^*- 
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vould  gi^e  every  man  a  bit  of  fresh  land,  and  that 
the  potatoes  would  grow  well  enough  then." 

"  Auch,  Peggy,  will  ye  have  ns  hung  for  parjery, 
out  and  out !"  exclaimed  the  terrified  husband,  casting 
1  deprecating  look  at  Puck.  '*  Poor  craythur,  she 
Joes  n't  know  what  she  is  saying.'* 

At  this  janclure  the  young  Paudeen  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  put  a  stop  to  a  conversation  that  was 
xcoming  decidedly  stupid.  He  made  bis  respecu 
»rdially  to  Puck ;  and  when  he  heard  his  errand, 
leemed  amazed  and  delighted.  AAer  a  good  deal  of 
lifficulty,  the  old  lady  was  made  to  understand  what 
VBs  the  desire  of  the  king. 

"Hooh!"  exclaimed  the  old  crone,  leaping  from 
er  seat  and  dancing  about  the  room,  **  the  dhrame  's 
ome  true  at  last !  Och,  hullybaloo !  did  n*t  I  know 
at  the  pretty  Paudeen  was  n*t  bom  for  the  pig-stye ! 
iedad,  but  he  '11  ruffle  the  gentles !  Wont  you,  dar- 
nt  ?"  and  the  old  woman  fell  upon  her  son's  neck, 
notberfnghim  with  kisses,  while  the  poor  youth 
ould  hardly  keep  his  legs  under  the  vigor  of  her 
lalenial  carcases. 


PAHTH. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  interview  of  Puck  and 
aodeen  in  the  hut  of  the  forester,  there  was  great 
Lcitement  at  the  court  of  Fairyland.  The  fashion- 
tie  milliners  and  dreaa-makers  never  had  seen  such 
time— orders  from  the  aristocracy  poured  in  upon 
em  by  scores,  and  their  doors  were  beset  by 
(hionable  carriages,  and  little  fairy  footmen  ca- 
risoned  in  long  coats  with  many  capes,  and  broad, 
i  bands  fastened  with  shining  buckles  round  their 
;».  The  great  artuttes  who  were  at  the  head  of 
ise  stablisbments  saw  themselves  amassing  for- 
les  from  the  sudden  influx  of  fashionable  custom. 
t  the  poor  little  fairy  seamstresses,  who  sat  up  all 
;bt,  sometimes  without  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  from 
iset  to  sunset,  so  that  all  these  splendid  dresses 
j^ht  be  finished  in  time— they  did  not  fare  so  well, 
ey  grew  pale  and  sick,  and  sat  swaying  and 
ioging  about  as  they  worked,  until  one  might  have 
aght  them  the  ghosts  of  fairy  workers,  come  back 
a  ghostly  midnight  frolic  in  their  old  haunts.  It 
i  melancholy  enough,  truly;  but  then  nobody 
tw  any  thing  about  it.  The  rich  ladies,  when 
r  splendid  robes  came  home,  did  not  stop  to  think 
good,  earnest,  faithful  fairy  hearts  had  embroi- 
?d  the  roses  that  adorned  the  skirts  from -their 
I  cheeks,  and  spangled  them  with  the  broken 
ments  of  their  youth's  faded  dreams.  If  they 
—  • 

^ell,  and  if  they  had? 

bat  is  not  at  all  to  the  purport  of  my  story;  and 
will  proceed  to  let  the  reader  into  the  secret  of 
hi»  flutter  and  fluster.  A  great  prince  had  made 
ippearance  at  the  court  of  Paterflor,  and  had 
ted  almost  as  great  an  excitement  in  Fairyland 
new  prima  donna  with  bright  eyes  and  a  j/o^o^o 
e  among  mere  mortals.  Nobody  knew  exactly 
be  wa^,  but  he  came  from  a  great  way  ofl!*,  and 
I  name  as  long  as  a  province,  and,  beside  being 
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incalculably  wealthy,  it  was  universally  voted  (ladies 
vote  in  Fairyland)  that  he  was  the  very  handsomest 
love  of  a  fairy  knight  that  ever  jingled  spurs,  or 
sighed  at  the  feet  of  beauty.  He  had  come  to  court 
evidently  with  the  "  highest  recommendations"  to 
the  king,  such  as  would  have  procured  him  imme- 
diate access  into  the  first  "  circles,"  even  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  society  lives  behind  barred  doors, 
and  goes  about  armed  cap-a-pie  aga^st  encroach- 
ment  or  intrusion.  He  had  been  at  once  received  at 
the  royal  table,  and  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments 
had  been  assigned  him  in  the  palace  itself.  Such  ex- 
traordinary attentions  from  the  imperial  family,  of 
course,  made  the  stranger  a  favorite  and  a  welcome 
guest  wherever  he  appeared ;  and  there  was  not  a 
lady  at  court  who  would  not  have  given  her  eyes — 
if  it  would  not  have  spoiled  her  beauty— for  a  smile 
from  his  magnificent  mouth. 

It  was  discovered,  however,  at  a  very  early  stage 
-of  the  proceedings,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  princess 
admiration  was  the  lady  Dewbell,  who,  proud  as  she 
was,  could  not  help  feeling  flattered  by  the  evident 
and  special  devotion  of  one  for  whom  the  whole  of 
her  sex  vrere  dying.  Sir  Timothy  Lawn,  who,  from 
pique  or  melancholy,  or  from  some  unknown  cause, 
had  left  the  court  the  very  day  after  the  arrival  of 
the  new  prince,  was  not  entirely  forgotten,  but  was 
laid  awi^y  carefully  on  a  back  shelf  of  her  heart ; 
and  the  lady  Dewbell  never  had  been  so  beautiful,  so 
fascinating,  so  joyous  and  irresistible.  Courts  are  as 
fickle  as  coquettes ;  and  before  the  month  had  passed, 
in  a  series  of  brilliant  fetes  and  entertainments,  at 
all  of  which  the  prince  and  princess  were  the  reigning 
toast,  it  was  regarded  as  a  settled  thing  that  there 
would,  ere  the  maple  leaves  grew  red  in  the  dying 
gaze  of  the  year,  be  a  royal  marriage  in  Fairy* 
land. 

But  while  to  all  around  the  beautiful  Dewbell  was 
ever  the  same  careless,  saucy  and  happy  creature 
as  ever,  in  her  heart  she  nursed  a  bitter  sorrow. 
After  many  and  severe  struggles,  she  was  forced  at 
last  to  make  to  herself  the  humiliating  acknowledg- 
ment that  she  deeply  and  truly  loved  Sir  Timothy 
Lawn,  that  noble  and  chivalric  spirit,  whom  her  un- 
worthy trifling  had  driven — so  her  frightened  heart 
interpreted  it — in  disgust  from  her.  Compelled  in 
common  courtesy  to  receive  the  devoted  attentions 
of  the'  stranger  prince,  and  to  hear  every  day  and 
every  hour  repeated  the  earnest  solicitations  of  her 
father  that  she  should  school  herself  to  regard  the 
stranger  as  her  future  husband,  her  little  fairy  heart 
was  quite  broken  with  its  ceaseless  struggles.  Her 
pride  and  self-will  were  entirely  vanquished,  and  she 
felt  herself  truly  the  most  miserable  of  fairy  maidens. 
Suicide  is  of  course  a  thing  strictly  prohibited  among 
immortals;  but  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  sadly  fear 
that  one  of  the  hidy  Dewbell's  spider-web  silk  hose 
would  some  morning  have  been  found  without  a 
garter,  and  she  herself  hanging  like  a  beauteous  ex- 
halation among  the  elm-leaves  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine. Oh,  had  Sir  Timothy  been  there  then,  he 
would  have  found,  instead  of  his  imperious  and  tan- 
talizing coquette,  the  tenderest  and  truest  of  dis- 
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consolate  maidens,  ready  to  melt  into  his  arms  be* 
tween  the  delicious  pause  of  a  sigh  and  a  kiss. 
"Naughty,  cruel  Sir  Timothy!  Horrid  creature! 
to  take  all  my  nonsense  for  real  earnest,  and  to  go 
away  and  leave  me  to  be  persecuted  to  death !"  ex- 
claimed the  lady  Dewbell,  with  an  uncontrollable 
burst  of  tears,  as  she  threw  herself,  her  toilet  half 
finished,  and  her  hair  all  strewn  oyer  her  face  and 
shoulders,  ujl>n  her  little  praying  cushion.  "  What 
will  become  of  poor  Bell !'' 

<<What  ails  my  daughter?''  said  the  sweet,  soft 
voice  of  the  queen  mother,  as  she  knelt  tenderly 
over  her  child,  and  pressed  her  head  to  her  bosom. 
"  Tell  your  sorrows  to  your  mother." 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  am  the  most  wretched  fairy  that 
ever  existed.  I  do  nH  want  to  marry  that  odious, 
red-haired  stranger;  and  my  father  has  made  me 
promise  that  the  wedding  shall  take  place  on  Hal- 
loween*-and  I— I  have  consented.  But  I  love  Sir 
Timothy;  and  I  wont  marry  any  body  but  him," 
sobbed  the  poor  creature,  convulsively,  as  she  cast 
herself  upon  the  floor,  and  looked  up  to  her  mother, 
terrified  and  half  frantic. 

"But,  dearest,  you  know  you  laughed  at  poor  Sir 
Timothy's  vows — and  he  is  so  sensitive." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  I  did,  but  I  Ml  never  do  so  any 
more.  If  Sir  Timothy  will  only  come  back  and  for- 
give me,  and  marry  me,  just  this  once,  I  will  never, 
never  oflend  him  again  as  long  as  I  live — never, 
never,  never!  Do,  mamma,  do  make  him  come 
back!" 

"Poor  child!  I  will  certainly  do  all  I  can.  But 
you  have  promised  to  be  married  on  Halloween." 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  that  is  a  good  fortnight  ofl*,  and  you 
can  bring  Sir  Timothy  back  before  then,  you  know, 
and  he  can  kill  this  horrid  stranger,  and  then  every 
body  will  be  so  happy!"  and  the  face  of  the 
volatile  creature  began  already  to  re-dothe  itself 
in  smiles. 

"  I  fear  you  are  mistaken,  love,"  said  her  mother, 
solemnly,  and  shaking  her  head  in  an  impressive 
manner,  she  added,  "do  not  deceive  yourself  with 
such  fallacies,  my  daughter ;  your  princely  word  is 
passed,  your  father's  royal  honor  is  pledged,  and  you 
must  be  married  on  Halloween." 

The  lady  Dewbell,  sobbing  hysterically,  again 
looked  up.  She  was  alone ;  at  the  same  moment 
the  cat-and-baby  face  of  Puck  glanced  by  the  window, 
and  a  wild,  mischievous  laugh  melted  away  into 
a  song,  of  which  the  lady  only  caught  the* two 
last  lines : 

"  He  rideth  fast,  and  he  ridelh  well, 

Bat  bis  heart  still  clings  to  the  pretty  Bell." 

"Oh,  bless  thee,  dear  Puck!"  sighed  the  haply 
wondering  lady,  rising  and  leaning  from  the  window. 
"  May  thy  sweet  prophecy  come  true !" 


PARTHL 
'T  is  Halloween  midnight.    Through  the  tall  win- 
dows of  the  venerable  church  streamed  in  the  broad 
moonlight,  in  bright  silver  floods,  that  lost  themselves 


in  the  profound  recesses  of  the  distaat  ai^es,  vi£ 
like  many-colored  snow-flakes  upon  the  marble  l« 
Entering  without  sound,  came  up  the  middle  an 
the  royal  wedding-procession.  Firsl  walked  it 
father,  the  royal  Paterflor,  looking  stem  and  dei» 
mined,  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  rorik 
about  the  crowsfeet.  Upon  his  arm  leaned  Ls  pu 
and  stricken  daughter,  the  once  prood,  joyoai  lac 
imperious  Princess  DewbelL  She  wms  pale « a 
lily*s  cup,  and  drooping  as  its  atem.  She  aeiv 
raised  her  head  from  her  boaom,  and  her  eyes,  qks 
sparkling  like  fountains  of  light,  were  hiddeabeatt^ 
their  willowy  lids.  Next  comes  the  "red^:ii.% 
prince,"  as  the  lady  Devrbell  had  soomfuSy  dc9s> 
minated  him,  (his  head  was  a  little  inclined  to  fine, 
dear  reader,  between  you  and  me,)  respectfolly  e»  ^ 
ducting  the  ever  sweet  and  placid  Qaeen  Woodbts 
and  aAer  them  a  troop  of  merry  and  gayly-d.-e9ed 
fairies,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  bat  very  deam 
and  solemn;  while  Pack,  in  the  united  capacirjs 
Hymen  and  Grand  Usher,  was  dodging  abom  v'i 
his  flaming  torch,  now  in  front,  now  in  resr,  sew 
here,  now  there,  and  every  where  imparting  aa  li: 
of  grotesqoeness  to  the  whole  affiair. 

At  the  altar  the  party  stopped,  and  ranging  thee- 
selves  in  the  approved  order  for  such  occssio^  ik 
priest— a  grave  and  reverend  bollfrog,  whose  s«!^ 
pUce  was  scrupulously  neat  and  tidy — prooeedec 
with  the  ceremony.  When  be  came  to  the  qoKtics. 
"  dost  thou,  my  daughter,  freely  and  volmilarSj  be' 
stow  thy  hand  and  thy  aflectiona  upon  this  nuo, 
Pbudeen  O'Baflerty,  commonly  called  Pal?' 

The  pale  and  shrinking  lady  raised  her  head  a&i 
opened  her  great  ox-like  eyes ;  the  bridegroom  lookad 
sheepish  and  hung  his  head;  Xing'  Paterflor  eccsiec 
suddenly  troubled  with  a  severe  fit  of  conghiW,  as^ 
the  priest  could  scarcely  forbear  a  chuckle. 

"  Father,  dear  father,  what  is  the  meaning  cf  tha 
cruel  joke?"  exclaimed  the  poor  lad}''  DewbeE, 
running  to  her  father  and  catching  hold  of  his  tm. 
But  the  old  king's  cough  was  still  very  troablesoBb 
She  then  appealed  to  the  priest,  but  he  seemed  dot 
and  only  made  a  grum  kind  of  noise  in  his  tfaraei 
that  sounded  a  good  deal  like  "FU  O'Raflerty.'' 

"Who,  then,  are  you,  sir?"  demanded  she,  v. 
last,  of  the  groom,  turning  stiddenly  and  imperiviBir 
upon  him  her  piercing  gaze. 

"  So  plaze  yer  ladyship,  I  am  Pbudeen  O^Ba&m, 
the  son  of  the  forester — ^at  yer  ladyship's  sarTice.*" 

The  fairy  princess  was  about  to  faint,  in  the  aos 
approved  manner,  and  had  already  selected  a  oc^ 
venient  cushion  upon  which  to  fall,  ^when  a  tal!  %^ 
nobis  form  crossed  the  moon-ray,  and  Sir  Timocir 
Lawu  stood  before  her. 

"  Beloved  princess,"  said  he,  kneeling,  and  rerpec^ 
fully  taking  her  hand,  "  I  hope  my  presence  is  21 
disagreeable  to  the  queen  of  my  heart,  for  whose  ki? 
I  have  so  long  pined.  Speak  to  me  frankly,  swe« 
lady  Dewbell,  tell  me,  can  you  love  me ?  Will  m 
permit  me  to  call  you  mine  forever?" 

The  lady  Dewbell  changed  her  intention  re^pecdaf 
the  cushion  upon  which  she  had  intended  to  f&:.-'- 
and,  BomehoW}  found  herself  before  she  was  b~ 
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»nscious  of  it,  in  lier  loyer's  arms.  An  explanation 
isued;  the  prince  Paudeen  gave  up  his  post  of 
mor  to  Sir  Timothy ;  the  ceremony  was  concluded 
1  the  spot ;  and  as  the  gay  and  joyous  party  left 
B  church,  Puck  was  seen  sitting  at  the  organ 


accompanying  himself  in  a  sort  of  wild  yet  sweet 
chant,  of  which  the  lady  Dewbell  easily  distin- 
guished— 

*<  Oh,  a  merry  tale  will  the  gossips  tell, 

Of  the  happy  miihap  of  the  proud  lady  Ball." 


A    NIGHT    THOUGHT. 
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LoRo  have  I  gaxed  upon  all  lovely  things, 
Until  my  soul  was  melted  faito  song, 

Melted  with  love  till  from  its  thoosand  springs 
Tho  stream  of  adoration,  swift  and  strong, 

Swept  in  its  ardor,  drowning  brain  and  tongne, 
ill  what  I  most  wonld  say  was  borne  away  unsung. 

The  brook  Is  silent  when  it  mirrors  most 
Whate'er  is  grand  or  beantifnl  above  { 

The  billow  which  would  woo  the  flowery  coast 
Dies  in  the  first  expremion  of  its  love ; 

And  could  the  bard  consign  to  living  breath 
eelings  too  deep  for  thought,  the  utterance  were 

ISie  starlasi  heavens  at  noon  ara  a  delight ; 

The  clouds  a  wonder  in  their  varying  play. 
And  beautiful  when  from  their  mountainous  height 

The  lightning's  hand  illumes  the  wall  of  day : — 
The  noisy  storm  bursts  down— and  passing  brings 
ho  rainbow  poised  in  air  on  unsubstantial  wings. 

But  most  I  love  the  melaneholy  nights 
^Wben  with  fixed  gaxa  I  single  oat  a  slat 

A  feeling  floods  ma  with  a  tender  lights 
A  tense  of  an  existence  from  afar, 

A  life  in  other  spheres  of  lore  and  bliss, 
nnmonlon  of  true  louls— a  loneliness  in  this ! 


There  is  a  sadness  hi  the  midnight  sky— 

An  answering  fullness  in  the  heart  and  brain. 
Which  tells  the  spirit's  vahi  attempt  to  fly 


And  occupy  those  distant  worlds  agahi. 
At  snoh  an  hour  Death's  were  a  loving  trust, 
If  life  could  then  depart  m  its  contempt  of  dost. 

It  may  be  that  this  deep  and  longing  sense 
Is  but  the  prophecy  of  life  to  come ; 

It  may  be  that  the  soul  in  going  hence 
May  find  hi  some  bright  star  its  promised  home; 

And  that  the  Eden  lost  forever  here 
Smiles  welcome  to  me  now  from  yon  snq>ended  sphere. 

There  is  a  wisdom  in  the  light  of  stars, 
A  wordless  lore  which  summons  me  away— 

This  ignoianoe  belongs  to  earth  which  bars 
The  spirit  in.  these  darkened  walls  of  clay. 

And  stifles  aU  the  soul's  aspiring  breath  j— 
Trae  knowledge  only  dawns  witUn  the  gates  of  Death. 

Imprisoned  thus,  why  fear  we  then  to  meet 
The  angel  who  shall  ope  the  dungeon-door. 

And  break  these  galling  fetters  from  our  feet. 
To  lead  us  up  from  Tfane's  benighted  shore  T 

Is  it  for  love  of  this  dark  cell  of  dust. 
Which,  tenantlesi,  awakes  bnt  horror,  and  disgust  T 

Long  htve  I  mused  upon  all  lovely  tldngs ; 

Bat  thou,  oh  Death  !  art  lovelier  than  all ; 
Thou  sheddest  from  thy  recompensing  wings 

A  glory  which  Is  hidden  by  the  pallr- 
The  excess  of  radiance  falling  from  thy  pluma 
Throws  from  the  gates  of  Time  a  shadow  on  the  tomb. 


4  •  •  »  » 
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Why  should  my  anxious  heart  repine 
That  Wealth  and  Power  can  ne'er  be 

And  Lova  has  flown— 
That  Friendship  changes  as  the  breeze? 
Mine  Is  a  joy  unknown  to  these ; 

In  Song's  bright  zone. 
To  sit  by  Helicon  serene, 
And  hear  the  waves  of  HIppocrene 

Lave  Pbosbus*  throne. 

Here  deatUess  lyres  the  strains  prolong, 
That  gush  from  living  founu  of  song, 

Without  a  cross; 
Here  spirits  never  feel  the  weight 
Of  Wrong,  or  Envy,  or  of  Hate, 

Or  earthly  loss ; 
The  pomp  of  Pelf— the  pride  of  Birth— 
The  gilded  trappings  of  this  earth 

Return  to  dross. 


Oh,  ye !  who  would  forget  the  ills 
Of  earth,  and  all  the  boeom  fills 

With  agony ! 
Come  dwell  with  me  in  Fancy's  dream, 
Beside  this  lovely  fabled  stream 

Of  minstrelsy ; 
And  let  its  draughts  celestial  roll 
Into  the  deep  wells  of  tby  soul 

Eternally. 

God  always  sets  along  the  way 
Of  weary  souls  some  beacon  ray 

Of  light  divine; 
And  only  when  my  spirit's  wings 
Are  weary  in  the  quest  of  springs 

Of  Song,  I  pine ; 
If  I  could  always  heavenward  fly. 
And  never  earthward  turn  mine  eye. 

Bliss  wonld  be  mine. 


THE    WILL. 
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PART  I. 

There  U  peace  in  the  Night  of  the  Earlj-  Dead- 
It  will  yield  to  a  gloriou  morrow !    Clarkt. 

Ajod  all  the  brightness  and  bloom  which  the  ima- 
gination conjures  up,  when  we  think  of  tbe  simny 
islands  lying  within  the  tropics,  many  mournful  asso- 
ciations arise  and  cast  n  sadness  over  tbe  pictoie. 
Very  few  have  not  had  within  the  circle  of  their 
relatives,  or  friends,  some  cherished  one,  who  has 
vainly  sought  tbe  balmy  breezes  of  those  favored 
spots,  with  the  feverish  hope  that  amid  their  loveli- 
ness Death  would  forget  to  latuich  his  arrows  for 
them. 

Alas !  to  die  among  strangers  is  usually  the  fate  of 
those  who  are  thus  lured  from  their  homes  by  a  de- 
ceitful hope.  There,  where  Nature  wears  a  per- 
petual verdure — where  the  fervid  sun  brings  forth  a 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  unknown  in  more  nortbem 
regions,  the  wearied  spirit  sinks  to  repose,  soothed, 
or  saddened,  by  the  glow  of  existence  around. 

A  spacious  apartment  on  tbe  southern  side  o(  a 
highly  ornamented  villa,  opened  into  a  magnificent 
garden,  filled  with  orange-trees,  oleanders,  and  many 
other  gorgeous  flowers  peculiar  to  the  climate  of 
Cuba;  while  in  the* distance  the  sunlight  gleamed 
upon  a  row  of  towering  palms,  whose  stately 
columns,  crowned  by  their  verdant  coronal,  resem- 
bled the  pillars  of  some  mighty  temple,  which  found 
a  fitting  canopy  in  the  blue  arch  of  heaven,  glowing 
with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  a  tropical  sunset. 

The  floor  of  this  room  was  inlaid  with  marble  of 
difierent  colors,  and  the  couch  and  windows  were 
draped  with  snowy  lace,  lightly  embroidered  at  the 
edges,  and  looped  with  cords  of  blue  and  silver — 
tables  with  marble  tops,  supporting  porcelain  vases 
filled  with  flowers,  were  placed  between  the  vrin- 
dows,  for  these  ephemeral  children  of  sunshine  were 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  dying  one.  Beside  one  of 
these  stood  a  large  cushioned  chair,  in  which  re- 
clined a  young  man  of  delicate  features  and  wasted 
form.  He  appeared  in  the  last  stages  of  his  fell  dis- 
ease, and  the  friends  who  had  received  him  beneath 
their  roof  to  die,  wondered  that  he  should  have  been 
deluded  with  the  hope  that  health  could  ever  again 
reanimate  his  bowed  and  shrunken  form.  There 
was  an  expression  of  care  upon  his  sharpened  fea- 
tures— a  feverish  restlessness  in  his  manner,  which 
betrayed  the  spirit's  unrest 

At  his  feet  sat  a  young  girl,  whose  brilliant  com- 
plexion and  pale-brown  hair  betrayed  her  Saxon  ori- 
gin ;  the  finely  rounded  figure,  the  delicately  formed 
feet  and  hands,  and  the  gracefully  turned  head  and 
bust,  were  all  evidences  of  the  grade  of  life  to  which 
she  belonged.  She  held  tbe  burning  hand  of  the  in- 
valid between  her  ovm  soft,  cool  palms,  and  sung  in 


a  sweet  low  voice  an  old  ballad  which  told  of*^ 
ancient  greatness  of  the  Saxon  race.  At  a  abort  dd- 
tanoe  from  them  sat  an  elderly  lady,  dad  in  deep 
mourning,  and  her  saddened  coomenaoce  cones' 
ponded  well  with  her  weeds. 

The  young  man  made  an  impatieot  moTeaea, 
and  said—**  Sing  not  to  me  Engbad'sformer  pttnRa 
dear  Edith.  What  to  the  dying  can  such  themei  be 
but  a  bitter  mockery  ?  Take  yoor  guitar,  mj  siate, 
and  throw  your  soul  into  its  vibratiqg  strings,  vhik 
you  sing  me  such  a  lay  as  I  can  fancy  tbe  tofeb  at 
Heaven  to  be  pouring  forth  around  the  iJuae  d 
God.»' 

**  Shall  I  sing  the  chants  of  ov  chard^  deatt 
Edgar  V*  said  Edith  in  a  subdued  voice. 

**  Yes— yes— they  bieathe  peace  and  iei«natioi 
into  my  restless  soul.  When  I  am  dyiig,  my  siHtf, 
stifle  your  own  feelings  aa  yon  love  iBe,aBd  pcv 
into  my  failing  senses  those  magnifeentitniai  If 
God  sees  fit  to  tear  mo  from  you  before  I  cu  kgiUr 
provide  for  you  and  my  belored  mother,  I  ikU  be 
enabled  to  forget  the  bitter  truth  in  listesiag  loycv 
sweet  Toice.    You  promise  me  this,  Edi!k  ?" 

**  I  do— Heaven  will  sosiain  me  eiren  thn,  oy 
darling  brother,  and  give  me  power  to  fofyet  ny 
own  anguish  in  soothing  your  last  fflooeBtt." 

Edith  Euston  pressed  his  hand  to  her  lip,  ui 
raising  from  the  door  a  guitar  which  lay  beside  ber. 
she  poured  forth  a  strain  of  melody  whicbieeced 
to  soothe  the  senses  of  the  invalid  to  rat  Hise^ 
closed,  and  an  ezpressioa  of  repose  reaed  on  ^ 
worn  features. 

Twilight  deepened  over  the  eaith-s  lii^  nj 
of  light,  from  the  reddened  sky,  fell  thnrngbtbecfia 
window  upon  the  figure  of  the  young  %iA,viA  ^ 
mother,  who  sat  silent  and  abstracted,  tboi«bt  ts  ^ 
glanced  upon  her  that  even  in  a  higher  wid  ber 
beloved  Edith  could  wear  no  lovelier  ootwirdxa' 
Uance  than  was  now  hers.  There  was  aneipKr 
sion  of  elevated  feeling,  of  pure  tendenes  in  ^ 
upturned  face  which  revealed  the  high  and  sf^ 
soul  within.  One  fitted  to  suffer  and  cooqner  :&  ^ 
dark  struggle  which  she  felt  awaited  ber. 

Hers  were  not  tbe  only  eyes  which  conlempiw 
that  lovely  picture  of  sisterly  dcvotiGO  upoat)ai 
twilight  eve.  Another  stood  vdthoat,  bescaiJi  tU 
shadow  of  a  high  hedge,  and  gazed  upon  tbe  nocah 
scions  musician  with  even  deeper  admintioc;  uc 
his  dark,  expressive  features  lighted  up  wii*  «a 
emotion  almost  of  reverence.  Tbe  stars  caoe  i'^ 
in  the  translucent  depths  of  ether;  the  yooof  cm 
cast  her  tremulous  light  over  the  garden,  jA  jl'  '^ 
intruder  lingered  in  his  place  of  conceit!* 
Twice  he  put  the  boughs  aside,  as  if  to  appnaf^  ^ 
room  and  announce  his  presence,  but  again  rvoedeu. 
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if  irresolute  and  uncertain  aa  to  the  effect  his  pre- 
nee  might  produce. 

At  length  all  became  silent.  The  tones  of  the  in- 
iiment  died  slowly  away,  and  the  voice  of  the 
iger  ceased  to  pour  forth  its  song.  The  windows 
ere  still  undosedi  for  the  invalid  bad  reached  that 
stressing  stage  in  his  malady,  when  his  oppressed 
eathing  required  a  constant  circulation  of  free  air. 

lamp  burning  beneath  an  alabaster  shade  was 
ning  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  its  mellow 
stre  diffused  a  faint  moonlight  radiance  throt^out 
a  apartment. 

With  suppressed  breathing  the  two  ladies  watched 
B  sleep  of  the  sick  youth,  and  he  who  had  so  earn- 
tly  observed  every  movement  of  Edith,  ventured 

approach  so  near  the  open  window  that  the  heavy 
id  interrupted  respiration  of  young  Euston  was  dis- 
ictly  audible  to  him ;  while  his  eagle  eye  sought  to 
metrate  the  shadow  in  which  his  features  reposed, 
at  he  might  read  upon  them  the  ravages  made  by 
)proachiDg  dissolution. 

As  he  stood  thus,  the  moonlight  revealed  a  tall, 
'ell  proportioned  figure,  clad  in  a  suit  of  black, 
'ell  fitted  to  his  form.  His  prominent  features  and 
ashing  black  eyes  were  half  concealed  by  a  large 
raw  hat,  which  was  carelessly  placed  upon  his 
ead.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  sleeping  form,  his  lips 
tirled,  and  a  strange  expression  of  exultation  came 
>  his  face ;  his  eye  wandered  triumphantly  to  the 
lir  brow  of  Edith. 

"Twice  rejected,"  he  muttered  half  audibly— 
twice  rejected,  and  with  scorn,  by  yon  dainty  girl; 
ow  methinks  my  vengeance  is  almost  within  my 
rasp.  I  hold  her  future  destiny  in  my  power;  for 
us  boy  cannot  drag  out  his  existence  another  week, 
^cs,  Edith— to  labor  you  have  not  been  bred— to  beg 
ou  will  be  ashamed,  and  he  who  vainly  hopes  that 
ime  will  be  granted  him  to  deprive  me  of  my  in- 
eritance,  will  perish  from  my  path,  just  as  he  be- 
[eves  himself  on  the  verge  of  consummating  his 
atred  io  me.'' 

Edith  softly  arose,  and  making  a  sign  to  her  mo* 
ber,  glided  noiselessly  from  the  room  by  a  distant 
window,  which  opened  to  the  floor.  The  intruder 
esitated  a  moment,  and  then  followed  her  with  light 
nd  rapid  steps.  The  flutter  of  her  white  dress 
;nided  him  to  the  retreat  she  had  chosen,  and  she  had 
carcely  thrown  herself  upon  a  rustic  seat  beneath 
he  shelter  of  some  orange-boughs,  and  given  vent  to 
lef  painfully  repressed  emotion,  by  a  burst  of  tears, 
vben  the  dark  stranger  stood  before  her.  She  started 
ip  and  would  have  fled,  but  he  spoke,  and  the  sound 
)f  his  voice  seemed  to  bind  her  to  the  spot  as  by  a 
;pe]l. 

"  Why  would  you  fly  from  me,  Edith?"  he  asked. 
'  I  come  in  the  spirit  of  good-will  to  you  and  yours." 

A  struggle  seemed  to  be  passing  in  the  mind  of  the 
roung  girl.  She  wiped  her  tears  away,  and  after  a 
3ause  answered  in  a  tone  which  faltered  at  first,  but 
p«w  firm,  and  even  haughty  as  she  proceeded. 

"What  has  brought  you  hither,  Mr.  Barclay? 
Tet  why  do  I  ask?    To  exult  in  the  fate  of  your  un- 
fortunate victim ;  to  watch  each  painful  breath  which 
19* 


brings  him  nearer  to  his  grave,  with  the  certainty 
that  the  very  eagerness  with  which  he  desires  a  few 
more  days  of  existence,  that  he  may  fulfill  a  sacred 
duty,  is  fast  wearing  away  the  faint  thread  that  yet 
binds  him  to  life.  Oh  false,  unfeeling  man!  depart, 
I  pray  you,  if  one  human  instinct  yet  remains  within 
your  caDous  heart,  and  leave  my  unhappy  brother  to 
die  in  peace." 

She  turned  to  depart,  but  Barclay  stepped  forward 
and  placed  his  hand  on  her  arm,  as  if  to  detain  her. 
She  shrunk  from  his  touch  with  an  expression  of 
loathing,  which  called  the  crimson  to  bis  cheek,  but 
he  suppressed  his  emotion,  and  said  cahnly— 

"I  knew  that  you  would  soon  need  a  protector. 
Miss  Euston,  and  I  came  hither  with  the  faint  hope 
that  I  might  be  able  to  overcome  your  cruel  preju- 
dices against  me — ^that  I  might  become  to  you  a 
friend  at  least,  if  no  dearer  title  were  allowed  me." 

"  You  a  friend  to  me  /"  exclaimed  Edith  impetu- 
ously. <*  You,  who  lured  my  brother  from  his  home, 
to  wreck  his  existence  in  the  life  of  dissipation  to 
which  you  tempted  him.  Ever  feeble  from  his  boy- 
hood, you  knew  that  little  was  needed  to  destroy  his 
frail  constitution— yet,  because  he  stood  between  you 
and  the  possession  of  wealth,  his  life  was  offered  as 
the  sacrifice  to  your  criminal  cupidity.  And  now 
you  come  hither  to  watch  the  last  fluttering  throes  of 
existence,  fearful  that  Death  may  delay  his  arrows 
until  he  shall  have  passed  that  hour  which  entitles 
him  to  dispose  of  his  property— and  disappoint  your 
hopes,  by  bequeathing  hiis  wealth  to  those  who  are 
dearest  to  him." 

"  You  are  excited,  Edith.  You  judge  me  too  se- 
verely. Edgar's  own  headlong  passions  destroyed 
him.  I  merely  urged  him  to  do  as  others  of  his  years 
and  station,  without  foreseeing  such  fated  results. 
My  love  for  you  would  have  prompted  me  to  save 
your  brother." 

<*  Speak  not  to  me  of  love— dare  not  approach  the 
sister  of  your  victim  with  proffers  of  affection.  The 
death  of  Edgar  may  leave  me  penniless — ^nearly 
friendless— I  have  been  tenderly  nurtured,  but  I 
would  sooner  embrace  a  life  of  sternest  self-denial, 
of  utter  poverty,  than  link  myself  with  infamy  in 
your  person.  Leave  me — and  dare  not  approach  the 
room  of  my  brother,  to  imbitter  his  last  bonis  by 
your  presence." 

**  And  your  mother,  my  fair  heroine?"  said  Bar- 
clay, in  a  tone  of  sarcasm  bordering  on  contempt. 
"  What  will  become  of  her  if  you  persist  in  the  re- 
jection of  the  only  person  in  the  wide  world  on  whom 
you  have  any  claim  ?  She  is  old,  feeble,  broken  in 
health  and  spirit.  Ah!  will  not  your  proud  heart 
faint  when  you  behold  her  sharing  this  life  of  poverty 
and  self-denial,  which  seems  to  you  so  much  more 
attractive  than  the  home  and  protection  I  offer  you?" 

Edith  stifled  the  tears  that  sprung  anew  to  her  eyes, 
and  after  a  brief  struggle  said  with  compostnre — 

"  My  mother  is  too  honorable— she  has  too  bitter  a 
disdain  of  meanness  ever  to  wish  her  child  to  saeri*- 
fice  the  truth  and  integrity  of  her  soul,  by  accepting 
the  hand  of  one  for  whom  she  has  no  respect." 

"By  Heaven!"  said  Barclay  passionately,  "you 
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force  me  to  throw  away  the  scabbard  and  declare 
war  to  the  knife.  Be  it  so,  then.  Yonder  weak  boy 
cannot  survive  five  of  the  ten  days  yet  required  to 
complete  his  majority.  Then  comes  to  me — ^yes  to 
me—^W  his  wealth ;  and  only  as  my  wife  shall  one 
ray  of  my  prosperity  shine  upon  you.  The  gray 
hairs  of  your  only  parent  may  be  brought  to  the 
grave  by  want  and  sorrow,  and  unless  you  relent 
toward  me  my  heart  shall  be  steeled  to_her  suf- 
ferings." 

At  this  picture,  which  was  only  too  likely  to  be 
realized,  the  courage  of  the  unhappy  Edith  forsook 
her,  and  she  exclaimed  in  faltering  tones — 

"  My  dear,  dear  mother !  for  her  sake  any  other 
sacrifice  might  be  borne— but  not  this — not  this.  My 
brother  yet  lives,  and  Heaven  may  in  pity  prolong 
his  existence  beyond  the  hour  he  so  anxiously  prays 
to  see.    Then  we  escape  your  power." 

Barclay  laughed  mockingly. 

*'  This  is  the  fifteenth,  and  he  is  not  of  age  until 
the  twenty-fifth,  exactly  at  the  second  hour  of  the 
morning.  One  moment  only  before  that  time  should 
Death  claim  his  victim  the  estate  is  mine,  and  you 
dependent  on  my  bounty.  Think  you  that  the  frail 
and  wasted  ghost  of  a  man  who  struggles  for  breath 
in  yonder  room  can  live  through  another  .week  ? 
Hope — yes,  hope  for  the  best,  for  despair  will  come 
soon  enough.  I  feel  as  secure  of  my  inheritance  as 
though  it  were  already  mine." 

Edith  proudly  motioned  him  from  her  path,  and 
fled  toward  the  house,  with  his  mocking  words  still 
ringing  in  her  ears.  Her  brother  yet  slept,  and  as  she 
gazed  upon  his  sunken  features  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  death  were  already  stamped  upon  them,  and  she 
bent  her  bead  above  his  still  face,  to  convince  herself 
that  he  yet  breathed. 

Barclay  and  Euston  were  distantly  related,  and  had 
both  been  educated  by  an  eccentric  kinsman,  with 
the  belief  among  their  connections  that  he  designed 
dividing  his  ample  fortune  between  them.  To  the 
surprise  and  chagrin  of  Barclay,  he  found  on  the 
death  of  Colonel  Euston  that  the  whole  of  his  estate 
was  bequeathed  to  his  young  coubin,  encumbered 
with  an  annuity  to  himself,  which  appeared  to  one 
of  his  expensive  tastes,  and  lavish  prodigality,  as 
absolute  poverty. 

Edgar  Euston  was  then  but  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  of  a  delicate  bodily  organization,  which  did 
not  promise  length  of  days.  A  clause  in  Colonel 
Euston^s  will  oflered  a  temptation  to  Barclay,  which 
he  had  not  sufficient  principle  to  resist.  If  Euston 
died  before  attaining  his  majority  the  estate  was  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  his  kinsman,  and  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  mother  or  sister  of  the  young  heir. 
Barclay  reflected  that  if  he  could  remove  Euston 
from  his  path,  before  he  attained  his  twenty-first 
year,  the  coveted  wealth  would  yet  be  his. 

From  that  hour  he  made  every  eflbrt  to  win  the 
confidence  and  aflection  of  young  Euston.  He  was 
his  senior  by  nearly  ten  years,  and  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  fascination  of  manner 
which  was  extremely  attractive  to  a  youth  who  had 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  at  a  country 


residence,  in  the  society  of  his  mother  ud  aisr. 
Euston  entered  one  of  oar  Northern  coWe^M 
under  the  auspices  of  his  kinsman  be  aooa  achim^ 
a  reputation  which  was  far  more  applauded  !ry  it 
wild  students  than  agreeable  to  the  profeason.  He 
blindly  followed  wherever  Barclay  led,  and  be> 
be  entered  his  twenty-first  year  he  returBed  k  :ia 
early  home,  with  a  constitution  completely  broke: 
by  the  reckless  life  he  had  led,  and  the  »yn{ttuiE!  <^ 
early  decay  in  his  flushed  cheek  and  hollow  ccod 
Vain  had  been  the  entreaties  and  remonstraaces  / 
his  mother  and  sister;  under  the  influence  ot  k 
tempter,  they  were  utterly  disregarded-iictil  & 
hand  of  disease  was  laid  upon  him,  and  he  felt  tbe 
the  only  atonement  he  could  ofier  for  all  the  iJiScr^ 
he  had  inflicted  upon  them  would  probably  be  deiuc, 
to  him. 

He  earnestly  desired  to  live,  that  be  migbt  rati 
that  age  which  would  entitle  him  to  make  a  !^ 
transfer  of  his  property  to  those  who  were  de>crT- 
edly  dear  to  him,  for  in  the  event  of  his  death  73k- 
out  a  will,  his  mother  and  sister  would  be  left  & 
tirely  dependent  on  the  tender  mercies  of  bii  sic 
oessor.  An  unfortunate  la^rsuit  had  deprived  !u 
mother  of  the  property  which  had  became  bere  oc 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  his  own  reckles  s 
travagance  had  dissipated  more  than  the  aiA^x! 
revenue  of  his  own  property  since  it  came  into  L 
possession. 

Too  late  he  discovered  the  baseness  of  Barcby': 
motives,  and  renounced  all  intercourse  viih  hk- 
but  he  would  not  thus  be  cast  ofL  He  had  seen  ^ 
loved  the  noble-hearted  Edith,  and  he  forced  b 
hypocritical  oflTers  of  service  upon  the  a£ica^ 
family,  until  Edith  distinctly  assured  him  tbn  k 
need  never  hope  for  a  return  to  his  passion. 

Euston  had  long  since  abandoned  all  hope  d  r^ 
covery,  but  he  sought  the  mild  climate  of  Cch 
trusting  that  the  fatal  day  might  be  deferred  oaul  ke 
had  secured  independence  to  his  family,  but  bi&  pb/- 
sician  feared  that  the  very  eagerness  of  hu  wi^ 
would  eventually  defeat  them.  It  was  moonii'u 
and  deeply  touching,  to  witness  that  diogiEg  V: 
existence  in  one  so  young,  not  from  lore  of  ui'e  ii- 
self,  but  from  a  desire  to  perform  an  act  of  jkUt 
That  completed,  his  mission  on  earth  was  eod&i,t2^ 
Death  might  claim  him  without  a  murmur. 

The  hours  dragged  heavily  on  toward  the  de>ir6i 
day,  and  each  one  as  it  passed  appeared  to  horn 
the  poor  invalid  with  rapid  strides  toward  the  ftn. 
that  seemed  eager  to  claim  its  prey.  Barclay  b: 
not  again  ventured  to  intrude  on  Edith,  but  be  aigbi^ 
hovered  around  the  room  of  the  dying  yoatii,aK 
gloated  on  the  wasted  and  death-like  form  vib^ 
held  his  earthly  fortunes  in  his  hands. 

A  skillful  physician  had  accompanied  Euston  ine 
hb  native  land,  and  his  unremitting  aUention,  ai^ 
by  the  tender  nursing  of  his  aifectionate  fj^- 
seemed  as  if  they  would  eventually  reap  their  re- 
ward in  the  preservation  of  life  beyond  the  hoir  i( 
his  majority. 

In  pain  and  weariness  time  slowly  waned,  b'j 
still  leA  him  life  and  ao  unclouded  mind;  v^^ 
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t)oId,  bad  heart,  that  nightly  watched  him,  feared  that 
:he  wealth  he  bo  ardently  coveted,  might  yet  elude 
iiis  grasp. 

The  evening  of  the  twenly-fiflh  at  last  arrived. 
Buston  reclined  in  his  chair  as  we  first  beheld  him, 
ivrapped  in  a  brocade  dressing-gown,  whose  brilliant 
colors  made  his  extreme  pallor  the  more  remarkable ; 
I  table  was  drawn  close  beside  him,  and  on  it,  at  his 
)wn  desire,  was  placed  his  repeater,  from  which 
lis  eyes  scarcely  wandered.  His  breath  came  slowly 
md  gaspingly,  and  at  brief  intervals  his  physician 
noistened  his  parched  lips  with  a  restorative  cor- 
h'al,  and  murmured  words  of  encouragement  in 
lis  ear.  • 

As  before,  Kdith  sat  at  his  feet,  with  her  guitar, 
eady  to  stifle  her  deep  emotion,  and  fulfill  her  pro- 
nise  to  sing  to  him  while  his  parting  soul  was  strug- 
gling for  release  from  its  earthly  tenement.  His 
n other  leaned  over  his  chair,  and  bathed  his  cold 
)row  with  her  burning  tears ;  in  the  back-ground  sat 
L  clergyman,  gazing  on  the  scene  with  absorbing 
merest. 

Each  one  in  that  hushed  room  felt  the  approach  of 
he  stern  tyrant,  and  all  prayed  fervently  that  his 
lart  might  be  stayed  yet  a  few  hours. 

"  My  sister,  sing  to  me.  Soothe  me  into  quietness 
)y  the  loved  tones  of  your  voice.  It  i&my  otily  hope 
or  life  beyond  the  desired  hour,"  murmured  the 
lying  youth. 

With  tremulous  fingers  Edith  touched  the  chords, 
ind  poured  forth  the  solemn  strains  to  which  he  loved 
o  listen,  and  he  sunk  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  At 
irst  ber  voice  faltered,  but  she  gradually  regained 
ler  self*  command,  and  never  had  those  clear,  rich 
ones  uttered  a  sweeter  strain,  than  that  which  floated 
irotuid  the  fluttering  spirit,  which  struggled  to  re- 
ease  itself  from  the  attenuated  form  of  the  early 
loomed. 

Barclay  stood  without,  watching  the  scene  with 
>reathless  interest,  and  a  terrible  struggle  was  passing 
n  his  dark  and  stormy  soul.  Euston  might  live  be- 
rond  the  hour  of  two,  and  he  would  then  be  a  beggar. 
lis  eye  wandered  toward  Edith,  so  nobly  devoted, 
o  purely  beautiful ;  and  the  tempter  whispered, 

**  She  might  save  you— ennoble  you ;  the  love,  the 
weet  influence  of  such  a  woman  are  all  powerful. 
)nce  yours,  you  could  surround  her  with  such  an 
itmosphere  of  care  and  tenderness,  that  her  heart 
oust  be  won  to  love  you — ^to  forget  the  past.  With- 
out her,  you  are  doomed — doomed.  What  matters  a 
ew  more  moments  of  existence  to  one  like  him, 
vhen  the  eternal  welfare  of  a  human  being  hangs 
rembling  in  the  balance  ?  Deprived  of  the  means 
»f  living,  Edith  will  have  no  choice— she  must  marry 
rou,  or  debase  her  pride  of  soul  before  the  iron 
■iway  of  poverty.  Her  mother  is  old— infirm ;  and 
or  her  sake,  the  daughter  will  listen  to  your  profiers 
»r  lovoi  Take  your  destiny  into  your  own  hands, 
yowardly  soul !  why  falter  now?  It  is  but  complet- 
ag  your  own  work.  He  is  your  victim — you  know 
t,  and  feel  it  in  every  pulse  of  your  throbbing  heart, 
fears  of  usefulness  might  have  been  his,  but  for  you ; 
he  n  complete  the  sacrifice  without  hesitation.  What 


avails  it  to  have  accomplished  so  much,  if  the  re- 
ward escapes  you  at  the  last  moment  ?" 

Such  were  the  wild  thoughts  that  oppressed  his 
soul  during  those  terrible  hours.  He  saw  that  the 
parchment  which  disinherited  him  was  placed  be- 
side Euston,  and  the  pen  stood  in  the  inkstand,  ready 
to  do  its  service,  so  soon  as  the  hand  of  the  watch 
pointed  to  the  hour  of  two;  and  he  ground  his  teeth 
in  impotent  rage,  as  the  moments  flitted  by,  and 
Euston  yet  continued  to  breathe. 

Terrible  is  the  watch  of  love  beside  the  flitting  soul 
which  parts  in  peace;  but  how  much  more  awful 
was  that  vigil,  in  which  the  anguish  of  bereavement 
was  doubly  embittered  by  the  fear  of  future  want  to 
those  who  had  been  reared  amid  all  the  refinements 
of  luxury.  The  mother  looked  upon  her  remaining 
child,  and  felt  that  she  was  not  formed  to  struggle 
with  poverty  and  neglect,  and  the  daughter  bent  her 
tearful  eyes  on  that  venerable  form,  and  in  the  depths 
of  her  soul,  prayed  that  her  old  age  might  be  spared 
the  grinding  cares  of  want. 

The  watch  struck  the  half  hour— then  the  quarter— 
and  a  feeble  motion  of  Euston  stopped  the  hand  of 
Edith  as  she  swept  it  over  the  strings  of  her  instru- 
ment. She  arose  and  stood  beside  him ;  a  breathless 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  apartment,  only 
broken  by  the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  watch, 
which  struck  upon  the  excited  nerves  of  those  around 
with  a  sound  as  distinct  as  the  reverberations  of 
thunder. 

Not  a  word  was  uttered  until  the  hand  pointed  to 
the  hour,  then,  as  if  endued  with  sudden  energy,  the 
dying  man  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  grasping  the 
pen,  said  in  a  firm,  distinct  voioe, 

"Now  let  me  sign  my  name,  and  yield  up  my 
spirit  to  the  angel  that  has  been  beckoning  me  away 
for  hours.  My  mother — my  sister,  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  me  a  mercy  I  did  not  deserve.  Thank 
Heaven !  your  interests  are  safe.  You  are  free  from 
his  power." 

At  that  instant  a  strange  cry  was  heard ;  a  bird 
flew  Into  the  room,  and,  dazzled  by  the  light,  flapped 
his  wings  against  the  shade  of  the  lamp,  overturned 
it,  and  left  the  apartment  in  utter  darkness.  In  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  a  figure  glided  through  the 
open  window,  and  stood  beside  the  chair  of  Euston. 
He  noiselessly  placed  his  firm  grasp  upon  his  laboring 
breast,  and  held  it  there  a  single  instant.  A  faint 
rattling  sound  was  heard,  and  Edith  wildly  called 
for  lights. 

Noiselessly  as  he  had  entered  glided  that  dark  form 
from  the  side  of  his  victim,  and  buried  itself  in  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  without.  Many  lights  flashed 
into  the  room— they  glared  coldly  on  the  face  of  the 
dead,  and  the  mother  sunk  senseless  in  the  arms 
of  her  daughter. 

PART  II. 
Several  months  have  passed  away,  and  Mrs. 
Euston  and  her  daughter  have  returned  to  their  native 
land.  A  single  room  in  an  obscure  boarding-house 
in  the  heart  of  a  southern  city  was  occupied  by  both. 
The  expenses  of  their  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  and 
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a  few  months  sojourn  in  their  present  abode,  humble 
as  it  was,  had  nearly  exhausted  their  slender  resources. 
Edith  had  made  many  eflbrts  to  procure  a  few 
scholars  to  instruct  in  music  and  drawing,  but  the 
departure  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  wealthy, 
during  the  unhealthy  season,  had  deprived  her  of 
those  she  had  been  able  to  obtain.  She  thought  of 
going  out  as  a  daily  governess,  but  the  feeble  health 
and  deep  dejection  of  her  mother,  offered  an  insuper- 
able objection  to  such  an  arrangement.  When  she 
left  her  alone  even  for  an  hour,  she  usually  found 
her  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  on  her 
return,  as  was  painful  to  behold. 

Edith  is  seated  near  the  only  window  of  their 
sordid  apartment  in  the  aAernoon  of  a  sultry  summer 
day;  the  sun  is  shining  without  with  overpowering 
splendor ;  a  heated  vapor  rises  from  the  paved  streets 
and  seems  to  shimmer  in  the  breathless  atmosphere. 
Edith  had  lost  all  the  freshness  and  roundness  of 
youth ;  her  cheek  was  deadly  white,  and  her  ema- 
ciated form  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  the 
terrible  disease  of  which  her  brother  had  died.  She 
was  sewing  industriously,  and  her  air  of  weariness 
and  lassitude  betrayed  the  strong  mastery  of  the 
spirit  over  the  body,  in  the  continuance  of  her  em- 
ployment. 

Mrs.  Euston  was  lying  on  the  bed ;  and  twenty  years 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  her  since  the  night  of 
her  sonV  death.  The  oppressive  heat  had  induced 
her  to  remove  her  cap,  and  her  long  hair,  white  as 
the  snows  of  winter,  lay  around  her  wasted  and  fur- 
rowed features.  From  infancy  the  respect  and  ob- 
servance due  to  one  of  high  station  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  her,  and  the  reverse  in  their  fortunes 
was  more  than  she  could  bear.  At  first,  her  high- 
toned  feelings  had  shrunk  from  obligations  to  the  new 
heir,  and  she  approved  of  Edith*s  rejection ;  but  as 
time  passed,  amid  privations  to  which  she  had  never 
been  accustomed,  her  very  soul  revolted  against 
their  miserable  mode  of  living. 

To  a  woman  of  refined  feelings  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion, the  coarse  and  sordid  realities  around  her  were 
sufficiently  heart-sickening,  without  having  the  ter- 
rible fear  forced  upon  her  that  her  only  child  was 
hurrying  to  the  grave  through  her  exertions  to  keep 
them  literally  from  starvation.  Her  daughter  now 
thought  she  slept,  but  her  mind  was  far  too  busily 
occupied  to  permit  the  sweet  influences  of  slumber 
to  soothe  her  into  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  her 
bitter  grief.  Suddenly  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and 
spoke. 

"Eldith,  my  child,  lay  aside  that  work— such  con- 
stant employment  is  destroying  you.  Is  it  not  time 
that  we  heard  from  Robert  Barclay  ?  Surely  he  will 
not  be  relentless,  when  he  hears  that  your  health  is 
fieuling.  After  all,  Edith,  you  need  not  be  so  averse 
to  receiving  assistance  from  him;  the  property  he 
holds  is  rightfully  ours." 

"  Mother,"  replied  Edith,  a  faint  flush  mounting  to 
her  cheek,  "  for  your  sake  I  have  submitted  to  humi- 
liate myself  before  our  ruthless  kinsman,  but  I  fear  it 
will  be  in  vain.  Only  as  his  wife  will  my  claims 
on  his  humanity  and  justice  be  acknowledged.  Would 


you  not  shrink,  dearest  mother,  from  condeoaii; 
your  child  to  such  a  doom?  Could  yon  not  \jesB 
bear  to  stand  above  my  grave,  and  know  me  at  pna 
within  it,  than  to  behold  me  wedded  to  ih:a  as- 
principled  man,  to  whose  pemicioos  csxampie  b; 
brother  owed  his  early  doom?" 

"  Speak  not  of  dying,  my  daughter,"  said  ihepw 
mother,  hysterically,  '*  I  cannot  bear  it ;  lam  taafiri 
by  the  fear  that  I  shall  at  last  be  left  on  earth  ti  «e. 
I  daily  Itehold  you  fading  before  my  eyes  witL^ 
the  power  to  avert  the  fate  I  see  'writteii  npca  u  i 
pale  cheek  and  wasted  form.  As  Robert's  wife  jn 
would  have  a  luxurious  home,  the  means  of  gralifpas 
refined  tastes,  and  of  contributing  to  the  happ:a» 
of  others.  He  may  atone  to  me,  by  tbe  preservaijca 
of  one  child,  for  the  destruction  of  the  other." 

"  Mother,  your  fears  for  me  blind  you  to  the  t-m 
Are  not  mental  griefs  far  more  diflicult  to  bear  tliafi  tjie 
privations  of  poverty,  gslling  as  they  arc?  A*  Mr. 
Barclay's  wife,  I  should  loathe  myself  for  the  hypo- 
crisy I  should  be  compelled  to  practice  toward  hie 
and  the  wealth  for  which  I  had  Boid  myaelf,  woxii 
allow  me  leisure  to  brood  over  my  own  miwonhir»« 
until  madness  might  be  the  resulL  No,  no,  moilicr 
— come  what  may,  I  never  can  be  so  nntme  to  iet- 
self  as  to  become  the  wife  of  Robert  Barday."" 

"God  help  us,  then!"  said  Mrs.  BiKton,  db- 
Bpondingly. 

A  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  a  genikioss 
alighted  from  it.  Edith  beard  the  bustle,  hot  she  d.d 
not  look  out  to  see  what  occasioned  it,  and  she  vu 
startled  from  her  painful  reverie  by  a  knock  on  the 
door.  She  opened  it,  and  started  back  with  a  faict 
cry  as  she  recognized  Barclay. 

"  The  landlady  told  me  to  come  up/'  be  said,  ts 
he  glanced  around  the  wretched  apartment,  aa<2  a 
slight  twinge  of  remorse  touched  his  heart  as  be  t«> 
marked  the  changed  appearance  of  Edith,  ^le  mo- 
tioned him  to  enter,  while  Mrs.  Euston  arose  froo: 
the  bed,  and  oflered  him  a  seat. 

"I  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  reply  to  yow 
communication  in  person,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Euncn. 
as  he  took  the  oflered  chair.  **  I  come  "with  the  moat 
liberal  intentions,  provided  Miss  Euston  will  listen 
to  reason.  I  am  grieved  to  see  you  in  a  place  so 
unsuited  to  your  former  station  as  this  wretched 
apartment." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Edith,  "  I  have  passed  some  pies- 
sant  hours  in  this  room,  comfortless  as  it  looks.  Sc 
long  as  I  had  the  hope  of  being  able  to  provide  f-jr 
our  wants  by  my  own  exertions,  I  found  cootcBl- 
ment  in  its  humble  shelter." 

"  Your  happiness  must  then  be  truly  independent 
of  outward  circumstances,"  replied  Barclay,  with  a 
touch  of  his  old  sarcasm.  "  I  supposed,  from  the 
tenor  of  your  mother's  petition,  that  you  had  began 
to  repent  of  your  high-toned  language  to  me  in  our 
Isst  interview,  and  would  now  accede  to  terms  yoa 
once  spurned,  as  the  price  of  my  assistance  to  yoa 
and  yours." 

Edith  curbed  her  high  spirit,  and  calmly  replied, 

"  You  misunderstood  my  mother's  words.  As  tbe 
mother  of  the  late  heir,  she  justly  considers  herself 
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atitled  to  a  pittance  from  your  estate,  and  she  claimed 
■om  your  humanity,  what  she  was  hopeless  of  obtain- 
ig  from  your  sense  of  justice.  For  myself,  I  hoped 
>r  nothing  from  either,  but  I  acquiesced  in  her  ap- 
lication.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  founded  on  it 
cpectations  which  must  prove  fallacious." 
<'  Then,  madam,  I  need  remain  no  longer,"  said 
larclay,  addressing  Mrs.  Euston.  '*  Your  daughter 
imembers  our  interview  previous  to,  and  after,  the 
eath  of  her  brother;  the  only  terms  on  which  I 
rould  assist  you  were  then  explicily  expressed. 
Mrs.  Kuston  caught  his  hand,  and  bowed  her  vene- 
ible  head  upon  it. 

"Have  mercy,  Robert,  upon  my  gray  hairs— my 
lughter ;  look  at  her-^he  is  dying  by  inches—she 
stifling  in  this  wretched  spot  The  money  that  was 
ly  son's  should  surely  buy  a  shelter  for  us.  Leave  us 
9t  helpless,  hopeless.  My  God !  my  God !  give  me  elo- 
lence  to  plead  for  my  child !"  and  she  threw  herself 
pon  the  floor,  and  raised  her  clasped  hands  to  heaven. 
«  Madam,"  said  Barclay,  "  it  only  rests  with  your 
lughter  to  have  mercy  upon  you  and  herself. 
ihere^  I  ask  you,  is  her  filial  piety,  when  she  be- 
>ld3  you  sufler  thus,  and  relents  not  toward  one  who 
lers  her  a  love  that  has  survived  coldness,  contempt, 
jntumely." 

Edith  approached  her  mother,  and  assisted  her 
»  rise. 

"  My  dearest  mother,  calm  yourself.  Humble  not 
i^iirself  thus  before  our  oppressor.  God  is  just— is 
ereif  ul.  He  will  not  forget  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
,  their  extremity.  Leave  us,  Mr.  Barclay ;  had  my 
ishea  alone  been  consulted,  you  never  would  have 
sen  called  on  thus  to  witneM  our  misfortunes." 
Barclay  bowed,  and  haughtily  strode  from  the  room. 
**  Another  month  of  privation,"  he  muttered,  "and 
le  "will  surely  be  mine  or  Death's.  It  does  not  much 
atter  to  which  she  belongs.  Ah,  if  she  only  knew 
1 !"  and  he  sprung  into  his  cabriolet,  and  dashed  ofl" 
ward  the  more  aristocratic  portion  of  the  city. 
In  the  hope  that  Edith  would  be  forced  to  relent, 
irclay  had  remained  in  New  Orleans  thus  late  in 
e  season,  and  he  resolved  to  linger  yet  a  little 
ng^er,  until  want  and  suflering  should  leave  her  no 
toice.  His  passion  for  her  was  one  of  those  in- 
nities  to  which  men  of  his  violent  character  are 
ten  liable.  He  desired  her  as  the  one  great  gift, 
hi  eh  was  to  purify,  to  exalt  him  in  the  scale  of 
unanity.  The  delicate  beauty  of  her  person,  the 
nsibillty  of  her  soul,  the  grace  of  her  manner,  ren- 
ted her  irresistibly  attractive  to  him ;  but  so  selfish 
as  his  love,  that  he  would  sooner  have  seen  her 
srish  at  his  feet,  than  have  rendered  her  assistance, 
:cept  at  the  price  proposed. 
Another  month  passed  by,  and  stfll  there  was  no 
ivira  of  Edith  or  her  mother.  He  grasped  the  daily 
iper,  almost  with  a  sensation  of  fear,  and  glanced 
the  column  of  deaths,  which  at  that  season  usually 
»ntains  a  goodly  array.  Their  names  were  not  yet 
dong  them,  or  perchance  in  their  poverty  and  ob- 
urity  they  would  not  find  admittance  even  among 
e  daily  list  of  mortality. 
The   yellow  fever  had  commenced  its  annual 


ravages,  and  Barclay  retreated  to  a  country-house 
in  the  vicinity,  owned  by  a  friend,  and  dispatched  a 
confidential  servant  to  inquire  concerning  Mrs. 
Euston  and  her  daughter.  They  were  still  in  the 
same  place,  but  the  mother  had  been  ill,  and  was  still 
confined  to  her  bed. 

One  morning,  about  two  weeks  afterward,  Barclay 
was  seated  in  a  delightful  little  saloon,  over  a  late 
breakfast.  The  room  was  furnished  with  every  ap- 
pliance of  modem  luxury,  and  the  morning  air  stirred 
the  branches  of  noble  trees  without,  whose  verdant 
shade  completely  shut  out  the  glare  of  the  sun.  A 
servant  entered,  and  presented  to  him  a  letter  which 
had  just  been  leA»  The  irregular  hand  with  which 
it  was  directed,  prevented  him  from  recognizing  the 
writing  of  Edith,  and  when  he  opened  the  missive^ 
which  had  evidently  been  blotted  with  her  bitter 
tears,  a  flush  of  triumpb  mounted  to  his  cheek,  and  he 
exclaimed  with  an  oath, 
**  Mine  at  last !— I  knew  it  must  end  thus !" 
The  letter  contained  the  following  words : 
"  After  a  night  of  such  suflering  as  casts  all  I  have 
previously  endured  into  the  shade,  I  address  you. 
My  mother  now  lies  before  me  in  that  heavy  and 
death-like  sleep  which  follows  utter  exhaustion. 
Her  state  of  health  for  the  last  month  has  demanded 
my  constant  care,  and  the  precarious  remuneraticHi 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  sewing,  I  have  thus 
been  compelled  to  give  up.  We  have  parted  with 
every  souvenir  of  our  better  days— even  our  clothing 
has  been  sacrificed,  until  we  have  but  a  change  of 
garments  left ;  and  now  our  landlady  insists  on  being 
paid  the  small  sum  we  owe  her,  or  we  must  leave 
her  house  to-day.  She  came  into  our  room  last 
evening,  and  the  scene  which  ensued  threw  my  mo- 
ther into  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  that  she 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  it. 

"  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  she  is  very 
ill.  If  she  awakes  to  a  renewal  of  the  same  anguish, 
I  dare  not  contemplate  the  consequences.  You 
know  that  I  do  not  love  you,  Mr.  Barclay.  I  make 
no  pretension  to  a  change  in  my  feelings ;  repug- 
nant as  it  must  be  to  a  heart  of  sensibility,  I  must 
view  this  transaction  as  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale. 
I  will  accept  your  late  ofl*er,  to  save  mymotherfrom 
further  suffering,  and  to  gain  a  home  for  her  de- 
clining years. 

"For  myself,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  to  you—but 
why  should  I  promise  any  thing  for  myself.  God 
alone  can  give  me  strength  to  live  after  the  sacrifice 
is  completed. 

"Edith." 

There  was  much  in  this  letter  that  was  wounding 
to  his  vanity,  and  bitter  to  his  feelings;  but  he  had 
triumphed !  The  stately  pride  of  this  girl  was  hum- 
bled before  him — her  spirit  bowed  in  the  dust  before 
the  gaunt  spectre  she  had  thought  herself  capable  of 
braving.  She  would  be  his— the  fair,  the  pure  in 
heart,  would  link  herself  to  vice,  infamy  and  crime, 
for  money.  Money!  the  world's  god!  See  the 
countless  millions  groveling  upon  the  earth  before 
the  great  idol— the  golden  calf,  which  so  often  brings 
with  it  as  bitter  a  curse  as  was  denounced  against 
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the  people  of  old,  when  they  foraook  the  living  and 
true  God  for  its  worship. 

Can  it  not  buy  every  thing— «ven  woman's  love, 
or  the  semblance  of  it,  which  would  serve  him  just 
as  well?  He,  the  murderer  of  the  brother,  would 
purchase  the  compliance  of  the  sister  with  this 
magical  agent;  but— end  his  heart  quailed  at  the 
thought— could  it  buy  self-respect?  Could  it  enable 
him  to  look  into  the  clear  eye  of  that  woman  he 
would  call  his  wife,  and  say,  "  My  soul  is  worthy 
to  be  linked  with  thine  in  the  realms  of  eternity." 

No — he  felt  that  the  sacrilegious  union  must  be 
tmblessed  on  earth,  and  severed  in  heaven,  yet  he 
shrunk  not  from  his  purpose. 

He  lost  no  time  in  seeking  Edith';  Mrs.  Euston  was 
yet  buried  in  the  leaden  slumber  produced  by  a 
powerful  narcotic.  The  unhappy  girl  received  him 
alone,  and  he  remarked  that  his  words  of  impassioned 
love  brought  no  color  to  her  marble  cheek — no  emo- 
tion to  her  soul;  she  seemed  to  have  steeled  herself 
for  the  interview,  and  it  was  not  until  he  pressed 
the  kiss  of  betrothal  upon  her  pallid  lips,  that  she  be- 
trayed any  sensibility— then  a  thrill,  a  shudder  per- 
vaded her  whole  frame,  and  he  supported  her  nearly 
insensible  form  several  moments  before  she  regained 
power  to  sustain  herself.  Could  he  have  looked  into 
that  breaking  heart,  and  have  read  there  all  the 
bitter  loathing,  the  agoniied  struggles  for  self-control, 
would  he  have  persisted  in  his  suit  ?  Yes — for  this 
was  a  part  of  his  vengeance  for  the  slights  she  had 
put  upon  him ;  and  in  the  future,  if  she  did  not  play 
the  part  he  thus  forced  upon  her,  with  all  the  devo- 
tion he  should  exact,  had  he  not  bitter  words  at  his 
command  to  taunt  her  with  the  scene  of  Ihat  morning? 

A  physician  was  called  in,  who  advised  the  re- 
moval of  Mrs.  Euston  while  she  slept ;  and  arrange- 
ments were  soon  made  to  accomplish  it.  The  family 
to  whom  Barclay's  present  retreat  belonged,  were 
spending  the  sununer  at  the  north,  and  their  house 
had  been  left  at  his  disposal.  He  determined  to  re- 
move Mrs.  Euston  and  her  daughter  thither,  while 
he  took  up  his  own  abode,  until  the  day  of  his  nuir- 
riage,  with  a  bachelor  friend  in  the  neighborhood. 

Edith  demanded  an  interval  of  a  week  before  their 
imion  took  place,  which  he  reluctantly  granted. 
Naturally  prodigal,  he  employed  the  time  in  ordering 
the  most  elegant  trosssau  for  his  bride.  She  who  so 
lately  was  struggling  with  bitter  want,  was  now  sur- 
rounded by  servants  eager  to  anticipate  every  wish, 
while  Barclay  played  the  devoted  lover.  Edith 
prayed  earnestly  for  power  to  regard  him  with  such 
feelings  as  alone  could  hallow  the  union  they  were 
about  to  form.  Vain  were  her  lonely  struggles — her 
tearful  supplications ;  a  spectral  form  seemed  to  rise 
ever  between  them,  and  reproach  her  that  she  had 
been  so  untrue  to  herself,  even  for  the  preservation 
of  a  mother. 

The  only  thing  that  consoled  her  for  her  great 
sacrifice,  was  that  her  beloved  mother  seemed  to 
revive  to  some  sense  of  enjoyment,  when  she 
again  found  herself  surrounded  by  that  comfort  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Weakened  in 
mind  as  in  body,  Mrs.  Euston  fondly  flattered  herself 


that  her  daughter  might  yet  be  bappy  amid  lie 
splendors  of  wealth ;  and  the  poor  motber  welcasd 
the  arbiter  of  their  future  fate  with  smiles  and  (sm- 
teous  words,  to  which  he  listened  with  poliscaea, 
and  scorned  as  the  hollow  oflspring:  of  oecessiiy. 

The  dreaded  day  at  length  arrived,  mad  wish  & 
calmness  of  exhausted  emotion,  Edith  prepared  her- 
self for  the  ceremony  which  was  to  cooaign  ha  % 
the  protection  of  Barclay.  She  believed  her  eai^y 
fate  sealed,  and  resignation  was  all  ahe  oooM  ccn- 
mand. 

Amid  all  her  suflering,  there  was  one  thought  vtid 
arose  perpetually  before  her;  there  was  one  bszixs. 
being  on  earth  who  would  have  risked  his  life  lo 
serve  or  save  her,  and  she  knew  that  a  heart  wonkr 
of  her  love  would  hear  the  history  of  her  eofoftti 
marriage  with  bitter  disappointment  and  angutth. 

Near  the  home  of  her  infancy  dwelt  a  famDr  of 
sons  and  daughters  with  whom  she  had  been  retraf 
in  habits  of  intimacy.  Between  herself  and  tk 
eldest  son  a  strong  attachment  had  gro'wn  np ;  it  bai 
never  been  expressed  in  words,  yet  each  fdt  as  we-. 
assured  of  the  affection  of  the  other,  as  if  a  ihoa* 
sand  protestations  had  been  uttered.  About  tk 
time  that  Mrs.  Euston  and  her  daughter  left  tier 
own  home  to  travel  with  their  beloved  BTiIid, 
Walter  Atwood  bade  adieu  to  his  paternal  hooie,  <a 
a  tour  to  Europe,  where  he  was  to  complete  h^  pro- 
fessional education  as  a  medical  man. 

Mrs.  Euston's  place  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  and  aAer  a  few  months  all  intercourse  bj 
letter  ceased  between  their  former  friends  and  ibea- 
selves.  AAer  the  death  of  her  son,  the  bere&fed 
mother  would  not  ^consent  to  return  to  their  fanner 
neighborhood,  and  thus  all  trace  of  them  was  lost  to 
the  Atwooda ;  but  Edith  knew  in  her  deep  heart  liti 
Walter  would  return— would  seek  her ;  and  it  ms 
this  conviction  which  gave  her  firmneaa  to  resist  ^ 
long  the  overtures  of  Barclay. 

Now  all  was  at  an  end ;  another  hour  and  the  r^ 
even  to  think  of  him  would  no  longer  be  hers.  Her 
mother  entered  her  room,  folded  her  to  her  bretst, 
and  whispered, 

"  The  hour  has  arrived,  my  child,  Aoben  is  hen 
with  the  clergyman.    Do  not  keep  them  waiting/' 

« I  am  quite  ready,  mother,"  said  Edith,  caimly, 
and  she  advanced  without  hesitation  toward  the  doott 
for  she  heard  an  impatient  step  without,  which  ^ 
well  knew.  Barclay  awaited  her  in  the  hall — he  im- 
petuously seized  her  hand  and  drew  it  beneath  his  arc 

At  that  moment  the  door-bell  was  violently  pulled, 
and  both  turned  impulsively  to  see  who  made  so  im- 
perious a  demand  for  admittance. 

At  the  open  door  stood  two  figures,  one  of  a  ycuag 
man,  who  appeared  deeply  agitated,  for  his  features, 
beneath  the  light  of  the  lamps,  seemed  while  nsd 
rigid,  as  if  cut  from  marble.  Over  his  shoulder  ap- 
peared a  swarthy  face,  with  a  pair  of  bright,  kees 
eyes,  gleaming  from  beneath  overhanging  brows. 

Edith  and  Barclay  both  uttered  an  exclamation— 
but  they  were  very  different  in  their  character.  Ic 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  former  drew  her  basi 
forcibly  from  him  who  sought  to  retain  it,  and  wisk 
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le  boandi  was  In  the  arms  of  the  foremoftt  stranger, 
i  she  exclaimed, 

"  Walter — my  saviour— my  preserver!  you  have 
3zneat  last!" 

The  face  of  Atwood  lost  its  unnatural  rigidity  as 
3  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  said, 
"  Thank  Heaven !  I  am  not  then  too  late !" 
Barclay  advanced  threateningly, 
*'  What  does  this  mean,  sir  ?   Are  you  aware  that 
ich  condact  in  my  house  is  not  to  be  tolerated— 
lat  you  shall  answer  for  it  to  me  with  your  life?" 
"  It  means,  Mr.  Barclay,  that  I  come  with  authority 
>  prevent  the  unholy  alliance  you  were  about  to 
>rce  upon  this  helpless  and   unprotected  girl,  to 
lace  the  seal  upon  your  crimes,  by  clasping  in 
redlock  the  hand  of  the  sister  with  that  which  is 
•d  with  the  brolher»s  blood." 
"  'T  is  false— the  boy  killed  himself,  as  Edith  her- 
i\f  knows  full  well.    Am  I  to  be  held  accountable 
>r  the  dissipation  of  a  young  fool,  who,  when  once 
le  curb  was  removed,  went  headlong  to  destruction 
without  the  necessity  of  any  prompting  from  me." 
<*  We  will  waive  that  part  of  the  question,  if  you 
lease,  Mr.  Barclay.    I  have  brought  with  me  one 
rho  can  prove  much  more  than  that.    Come  for- 
irard,  Antoine." 

The  Frenchman  advanced,  and  Barclay  grew  pale 
8  he  recognized  him. 

**  Let  us  retire  to  a  private  room,"  continued  At- 
rood,  in  a  lower  tone — "  I  would  not  have  Mrs. 
Huston  and  her  daughter  hear  too  suddenly  the  de- 
velopments I  am  prepared  to  make." 
Then  turning  to  Edith  he  said— 
"  You  are  saved,  my  dear  Edith.  Retire  with 
^our  mother,  while  I  settle  with  Mr.  Barclay." 

Mechanically  Barclay  led  the  way  into  an  adjoin- 
Dg  room.  When  there,  he  turned  haughtily  and  said— 
*'  Now,  sir,  explain  yourself— tell  me  why  my 
irivacy  is  thus  invaded,  and — " 
Atwood  interrupted  him. 

^*  It  is  useless  to  attempt  bravado  with  me,  sir. 
four  whole  career  is  too  intimately  known  to  me  to 
ender  it  of  any  avail.  You  know  that  from  my 
>oyhood  I  have  loved  Miss  Euston,  for  you  may  re- 
nember  a  conversation  which  took  place  between 
IS  several  years  since,  when  you  were  received  as 
t  visiter  at  her  mother's  house.  Jealousy  enabled 
^ou  to  penetrate  what  had  been  carefully  veiled  from 
Ahers,  and  you  taxed  me  with  what  I  would  not 
leny.  Do  you  remember  the  words  you  used  to  the 
M>y  you  then  spoke  to?  That  you  would  move 
leaven  and  earth  to  win  Edith  Euston." 

<*  To  what  does  all  this  tend  ?"  asked  Barclay,  in 
m  irritated  tone. 

*'  Patience,  and  you  will  see.  I  returned  from 
Europe  and  found  that  Mrs.  Euston's  family  had  left 
for  Havanna.  Her  lawsuit  had  gone  against  her, 
ind  she  had  lost  her  home.  Nothing  more  was 
^nown  of  her.  I  lost  no  time  in  following  her.  I 
reached  Cuba,  and  after  many  inquiries,  traced  her 
to  the  house  of  the  family  which  had  received  her 
beneath  their  roof.  There  I  heard  the  history  of  her 
Bon^s  unhappy  death,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to 


confer  independence  upon  his  mother  and  sister. 
You  were  mentioned  as  a  visiter  after  his  death; 
your  generous  olfer  to  share  with  Miss  Euston  as 
your  wife  the  wealth  which  should  have  been  hers 
was  dwelt  on.  All  this  aroused  a  vague  suspicion 
in  my  mind.  I  made  minute  in-^uiries,  and  traced 
you  through  all  the  orgies  of  your  dissipation.  One 
night  I  was  following  up  the  inquiry,  and  I  entered  a 
tavern  much  frequented  by  foreigners.  A  man  sat 
apart  in  gloomy  silence.  One  of  his  comrades  said^ 

"  'Antoine  grieves  over  the  loss  of  his  bird.  All 
the  money  the  American  paid  him  does  not  make 
him  forget  that  he  sold  his  best  friend !' 

"  By  an  electric  chain  of  thought,  the  incident 
which  attended  poor  Euston's  last  moments,  occur- 
red to  me.  I  approached  the  man,  and  addressed 
him  in  French,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  a  native  of 
that  country.  I  spoke  of  his  bird.  He  shook  his 
head  and  said— 

*'  'It  is  not  the  loss  of  the  bh^,  monsieur,  but  the 
use  that  was  made  of  him,  that  troubles  my  con- 
science.' 

''  In  short,  to  condense  a  long  story,  I  learned  from 
Antoine,  that  he  remained  in  your  lodgings  several 
days,  until  the  mackaw  he  sold  to  you  became  suffi- 
ciently accustomed  to  you  to  be  caressed  without 
biting.  During  that  time  you  had  a  room  darkened, 
and  required  him  to  train  the  bird  to  fly  at  a  light  and 
overturn  it.  When  he  was  dismissed,  his  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  he  watched  your  movements.  He 
nightly  dogged  your  steps,  and  traced  you  to  the 
garden  of  the  villa.  He  stood  within  a  few  feet  of 
you  on  the  night  of  Euston's  death,  and  beheld  the 
use  to  which  you  put  his  bird.  His  eyes,  accustomed 
to  the  gloom  without,  beheld  your  dark  form  glide  to 
the  side  of  your  victim.  He  saw  your  murderous 
hand  pressed  upon  the  breast  of  the  dying  youth." 

»*  T  is  false— false.    I  defy  him  to  prove  it." 

"It  is  true,  sir — the  evidence  is  such  as  would 
condemn  you  in  any  court;  and  now  listen  to  me.  I 
offer  you  lenient  terms,  in  consideration  of  the  ties 
of  relationship  which  bind  you  to  those  you  have  so 
cruelly  oppressed.  One  third  of  the  fortune  for 
which  you  have  paid  so  fearful  a  price  shall  be  yours, 
if  you  will  sign  a  paper  I  have  with  me,  which  will 
restore  the  remainder  to  Mrs.  Euston.  If  you  refuse, 
I  have  in  my  pocket  a  writ  of  arrest,  and  the  officers 
are  in  the  shrubbery  awaiting  my  orders  to  execute  it. 
Comply  with  my  terms  and  I  suffer  you  to  escape." 

Thus  confronted  by  Imminent  danger,  Barclay 
seemed  to  lose  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 
He  measured  the  floor  with  rapid  steps  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  turning  to  Atwood  motioned  for  the 
paper,  to  which  he  affixed  his  signature  without 
uttering  a  word. 

"  There  is  yet  another  condition,"  said  Atwood. 
"Leave  this  country  within  forty-eight  hours.  If, 
after  that  time,  I  am  made  aware  oT  your  presence 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  I  will 
have  you  arrested  as  a  murderer.  The  peace  of 
mind  of  those  I  have  rescued  from  your  power  shall 
not  be  periled  by  your  presence  within  the  same 
land  they  inhabit." 
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Barclay  ground  his  teeth  with  rage. 

"  I  shall  leave  it,  be  assured,  but  not  to  escape 
from  ihis  absurd  charge." 

"  Go  then.    I  care  not  from  what  motive." 

Another  instant,  and  Barclay  had  passed  from  the 
room.  Edith  and  her  mother  traveled  to  their  former 
home  in  the  beautiful  land  of  Florida,  under  the  pro- 


tection of  Atwood,  and  there,  amid  rejoidogfh^ 
surrounded  by  all  the  happy  associatiow  of  bcr  ^^a 
youth,  she  gave  her  hand  to  her  faithful  lorer. 

Barchiy  perished  in  a  ^treet  bravl,  in  a  fc^c 
land,  and  the  whole  of  her  brother's  estate  fin  y  > 
volved  upon  her. 


A    VOICE    FOR    POLAND, 


Up,  for  encoonter  stem 

While  uj&theathed  weapons  gleam ; 
The  beacon-fires  of  Freedom  bam, 

Her  banners  wildly  stream ; 
Awake  !  and  drink  at  purple  springs — 
Lo !  the  '<  White  Eagle"  flaps  Us  wmgs 

With  a  rejoicing  scream, 
That  sends  an  old,  heroic  thrill 
Throngh  hearts  that  are  onconqnered  still. 

Leap  to  yonr  saddles,  leap  * 

Tried  wielders  of  the  lanee, 
And  charge  as  when  ye  broke  the  sleep 

Of  Earope,  at  the  call  of  France : 
Tbe  knightly  deeds  of  other  years 
Eclipse,  ye  matchless  cavaliers ! 

While  plame  and  penon  dance^ 
That  prince,  upon    is  phantom  steed, 
In  Ellster  .ost  yonr  ranks  shall  lead. 

Flock  round  the  altar,  flock ! 

And  swear  ye  will  be  free ; 
Then  rush  to  brave  the  battle  shock 

Like  sojges  of  a  maddened  sea ; 


Death,  with  a  red  and  shattered  brand 
Yet  clinging  to  the  rigid  hand, 

A  blisafal  fate  would  be. 
Contrasted  with  that  darker  doom 
A  branded  brow—a  living  tomb. 

^)eed  to  the  combat,  q»eed ! 

And  beat  oppression  down. 
Or  win,  by  martydom,  the  i 

Of  high  and  shadowie 
Ye  weary  exiles,  from  afar 
Came  back !  and  make  the  savage  Czar 

In  terror  clutch  his  crown ; 
While  wronged  and  vengeful  millioas  potr 
Defiance  at  his  palace-door. 

Throng  forth  with  souls  to  dare, 

From  hnUand  mined  halls! 
On  the  deep  midnight  of  despair 
A  beam  of  ancient  glory  falls : 
The  knout,  the  chain  aiui  dungeon  care 
To  frenzy  have  aroused  the  brave  ; 

Dismembered  Poland  calls. 
And  through  a  land  opprest,  betrsyed, 
Stalks  KosciaAo*s  frowning  shade. 


TO    HER    WHO    CAN    UNDERSTAND    IT. 


BT  lUTim  van. 


TnsT  tell  me,  lady,  that  thy  heart  is  changed— 
That  on  thy  lip  there  is  another  name ; 

I  Ml  not  believe  it— though  for  life  estranged— 
I  know  thy  love's  lone  worship  is  the  same. 

The  bee  that  wanders  on  the  sammer  breath, 
May  wanton  safely  among  leaves  and  flowera, 

But  by  the  honied  jar  it  clings  till  death- 
There  is  no  change  for  hearu  that  loved  like  onrs. 

Yon  may  not  mock  me— *t  is  an  idle  game— 

The  lip  may  lie,  the  eye  with  bright  beguiling 
liay,  from  the  world,  conceal  a  nirering  flame, 

But  H  is  the  eye  and  not  the  heart  is  smiling ; 
And  I,  too,  have  that  power  of  deceiving, 

By  the  strong  pride  of  an  unfeeling  will. 
The  cold  and  cunning  world  in  its  believing— 

What  boou  it  all  ?    The  heart  will  snff'er  stilL 

Comes  there  not  o»er  thy  spirit,  when  H  is  dreaming 
In  the  lone  hours  of  the  voiceless  night. 

When  the  sweet  past  like  a  new  present  seeming, 
Brings  back  those  rosy  hours  of  love  and  light  ? 


Cimes  there  not  o'er  thy  dreaming  spirit  thfs 
Delicious  joy— although  't  is  but  a  vision— 

That  we  have  met,  caressed  and  kissed  agais. 
And  revel  still  among  those  sweets  EtTsiaii! 

Comes  there  not  o'er  thy  spirit  when  it  waktf, 

And  finds,  with  sleqi,  the  vision  too  hath  parted 
A  lone  depression,  till  thy  proud  heart  sehes, 

And  from  thy  burning  orb  the  tear  haifa  HnxicA^ 
And  with  sad  memories  throngh  thy  bosom  ihrdwiaj, 

Within  thy  heart's  most  secret  deep  recesiei 
Feel'st  thou  not  then  an  agony  of  longiag 

To  dream  again  of  those  divine  caresKs ! 

To  dream  them  o'er  and  o'er,  or  deem  them  res', 
While  penitence  is  speaking  in  thy  sigbs^ 

For  this,  unlike  thy  dream,  is  not  ideal- 
It  brbigs  the  pallid  cheek,  the  moistened  era: 

Then,  hidy,  mock  not  lore  so  deeply  hearted, 
Wiih  that  light  seeming  which  deceit  can  girfr- 

The  love  I  promised  thee,  when  last  we  parted, 
Shall  never  be  another's  while  yos  lire. 


0^ 


.':c  arxc  m  ^ui^miK  -wmii 


A    PIC-NIC    IN    OLDEN    TIME. 


BT  Qinnso. 


[8SK  XRaBAYIHO.] 


Jot  is  m  old  as  the  Qniveree,  yet  as  young  as  a 
line  roee :  and  a  pic-nic  has  of  all  placen  been  its 
slight,  since  the  little  quiet  family  fetes  ehampetrea 
r  Adam  and  Eye  in  the  garden  of  Eden.    So  it  is  of 

0  especial  consequence  in  what  reign  of  what  king- 
om  our  clever  artist  has  laid  his  scene — and  sooth 
»  say,  frooi  the  diversified  and  pleasantly  incon- 
ruous  costume  and  accessories  of  the  picture,  it 
light  puzzle  an  uninitiated  to  tell.    But  we,  who  are 

1  the  secrets  of  Maga,  and  to  whom  the  very  brain- 
workings  of  her  poets  and  painters  are  as  palpable 
s  the  crystal  curdling  of  the  lake  beneath  the  filmy 
reaih  of  the  Frost  King,  of  course  know  all  about 
,  and  will  whisper  in  your  ear  the  key  to  the  pretty 
armonies  of  wood  and  sky  and  happy  faces  which 
e  has  spread  out  in  a  sort  of  visible  cavatina,  or 
ear  little  love-song,  beneath  your  eye. 

It  was  a  gay  time  at  Sweetbriar  Lodge— for  the 
air  Alice  Hawthorn  had  just  been  married  to  the 
Squire  of  Deerdale,  and  the  happy  pair  (new-married 
»eopIe  were  even  in  those  times  happy,  although 
bey  were  not  so  set  down  in  the  newspapers,)  had 
letermined  to  spend  the  honey-moon  quietly  at 
tome,  like  sensible  people,  instead  of  posting  ofi*  to 
iaxh  or  Brighton,  or  mewing  themselves  up  in  some 
*utlandi»h  comer  of  the  country,  where  they  could 
ee  and  hear  nothing  but  themselves,  until  they  were 
eady  to  commence  the  married  life  by  being  cloyed 
vith  each  other's  society.  The  season  was  mid- 
ummer,  and  the  weather  so  balmy  and  beautiful 
hat  after  wandering  about  in  the  woods  and  fields  all 
lay,  and  watching  the  moon  creep  stealthily  up  the 
ky  to  view  herself  in  the  fountain,  one  felt  a  long- 
ng  to  make  his  bed  on  the  fresh  turf  under  the  katy- 
lid's  bower,  and  sleep  there.  Of  course  I  don't 
aean  the  young  and  happy  bridegroom.  He  never 
Ireamed  of  being  absent  from  his  Alice, ;  and  he 
ven  felt  quite  jealous  of  her  little  sister  Emma,  who 
tsed  sometimes  to  come  and  put  her  laughing,  roguish 
ace  and  curly  bead  between  the  lovers,  as  they  were 
itting  on  the  sofa  or  reclining  on  the  green  turf  by 
be  little  fountain. 

But  Alice  had  another  sister,  older  than  herself, 
nd  who  had  already  refa^ed  several  excellent  ofiers 
>f  marriage — declaring  that  she  intended  to  live  and 
lie  single,  unless  she  should  fall  in  love  with  some 
randering  minstrel  or  prince  in  disguise,  like  Lalla 
lookh.  Her  name  was  Hortensia ;  but  on  account 
if  her  proud  indifTerence  to  the  attentions  and  com- 
pliments which  were  every  where  ofi*ered  to  her 
vonderful  beauty,  she  was  usually  called  Haughty 
lawthorn— a  name  which  seemed  to  please  her  bet- 
sr  than  all  the  flatteries  of  which  she  was  the  object, 
^he  was  already  twenty-two,  and  ripening  into  the 
all  magnifioence  of  glorious  womanhood— her  heart 
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yet  untouched  by  the  electric  dart  of  love,  and  her 
fancy  free  as  the  birds  of  air. 

Now  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  gentle  Alice, 
whom  love  had  made  so  happy,  should  willingly 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  her  husband  and  a  par- 
cel of  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood  against 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  her  haughty  sister— deem- 
ing of  course— as  I  myself  am  also  of  opinion — that 
a  young  lady  out  of  love  ought  to  be  supremely 
miserable,  whatever  she  herself  may  think  about  it. 

Keeping  in  view  the  peculiar  requisites  required 
by  Haughty  in  a  lover,  the  plan  was  to  get  up  an  old- 
fashioned  pic-nic,  at  which  a  young  friend  of  Squire 
Deerdale,  who  was  studying  for  an  artist,  and  had 
just  returned  from  Italy,  where  he  had  picked  up  a 
little  music  as  well  as  painting,  should  be  introduced 
after  a  mysterious  fashion ,  which  would  be  sure  to 
inflame  the  imagination  of  the  loveless  lady.  The 
artist,  according  to  the  squire,  was  handsome  as  a 
prince  and  eloquent  as  a  minstrel,  and  his  extensive 
practice  in  Rome  had  made  him  perfect  master  of 
the  fine  arts,  the  art  of  making  love  included.  So 
the  pic-nic  was  proposed  that  very  evening,  to  take 
place  the  next  day.  Hortensia,  who  was  fond  of  fro- 
lick  and  fun  as  the  best  of  them,  albeit  not  yet  in 
love,  fell  at  once  into  the  snare;  and  the  squire  care- 
lessly led  the  conversation  to  turn  upon  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  arrival  of  the  young  Duke  of  St. 
James  upon  his  magnificent  estate  adjoining  Sweet- 
briar  Lodge,  which  he  said  had  taken  place  that  very 
day. 

"The  duke,"  said  the  squire,  "  is,  as  you  all  have 
heard,  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  sentimental 
youths  in  the  world,  and  quite  out  of  the  way  of  our 
ordinary  extravagant,  matter-of-fact  young  nobility. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  when  I  was  in 
Rome,  and  could  not  help  being  charmed  with  him. 
He  read  and  wrote  poetry  divinely,  played  the  man- 
dolin like  St.  Cecilia,  and  sung  like  an  improvisa- 
tore.  I  met  him  to-day,  as  he  was  approaching 
home  in  his  carriage,  and  found  him,  as  well  as  I 
could  judge  from  a  five  minutes'  conversation,  the 
same  as  ever.  I  say  nothing— but  should  a  fresh- 
looking,  golden-haired,  dreamy-eyed  youth  be  seen 
at  our  pic-nic  to-morrow,  I  hope  he  will  be  greeted 
with  the  coulesy  and  welcome  due  not  only  to  a 
neighbor  but  a  man  of  genius.*' 

This  adroitly  concocted  speech  was  drank  in  like 
wine  by  the  tususpicious  Hortensia.  A  duke!  a 
poet!  a  romantic  man  of  genius!  What  was  it 
made  her  heart  beat  so  rapidly?— A^r  heart,  that  had 
never  beat  out  of  time  save  over  the  page  of  the  poet 
or  the  novelist — or  may  be  in  tjie  trance  of  some  beau- 
tiful midnight  dream,  such  as  love  to  hover  around 
the  pillows  of  fair  maidens,  and  who  can  blame  them  ? 
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The  next  morning,  as  Willis  says  of  one  of  his 
fine  days,  was  astray  from  Paradise ;  and  bright  and 
early  our  pic-nickers,  comprising  a  goodly  company 
of  young  people,  married  and  single,  with  several 
beautiful  children,  including  of  course  the  roguish 
Emma,  were  on  the  field  selected  for  the  day*s  cam- 
paign. It  was  a  lovely  spot.  Under  a  noble  oak 
whose  limbs,  rounded  into  a  leafy  dome,  shed  a  pal- 
pitating shadow  around  a  sweet  little  fountain, 
guarded  by  a  marble  naiad,  gathered  the  merry  com- 
pany upon  the  green  velvet  ottoman,  daisy-spangled, 
that  ran  around  this  splendid  natural  saloon,  bower 
and  drawing-room  combined.  The  day  had  fulfilled 
the  golden  promise  of  the  early  morning;  the  air,  im- 
pregnated with  a  sparkling,  effervescing  sunshine, 
was  as  bewitching  as  the  breath  of  champagne  foam, 
and  our  adventurers  were  in  the  liveliest  and  gayest 
spirits. 

Noon  was  culminating,  and  the  less  excitable  and 
more  worldly  portion  of  the  company  began  to  be 
thinking  seriously  of  the  bountiful  refection  which 
had  been  provided  for  the  grand  occasion.  Horten- 
sia,  it  was  observed  by  Squire  Deerdale  and  his 
wife,  and  the  others  who  were  in  the  secret,  had 
seemed  absent  and  thoughtful,  all  the  morning,  and 
little  Emma  had  teased  her  sufficiently  for  not  play- 
ing with  her  as  usual.  At  this  moment  a  young  man 
was  seen  coming  down  the  broad  sloping  glade  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  party  were  seated.  The  squire 
immediately  rose  and  welcomed  the  stranger,  intro- 
ducing him  to  his  bride  and  sister-in-law,  and  ex- 
pressing his  pleasure  that  he  had  come.  *'We 
almost  began  to  fear,"  he  added,  "  that  you  had  for- 
gotten our  humble  festival."  • 

"A  file  thus  embellished,"  replied  the  stranger, 
bowing  with  peculiar  grace  to  the  ladies,  and  glanc- 
ing admiringly  at  Hortensia,  "  is  not  an  aflair  to  be  so 
easily  forgotten  by  a  wanderer  who  comes,  aAer 
years  of  exile,  to  revive  beneath  the  blue  skies  and 
bluer  eyes  of  his  native  land." 

**But  your  mandolin.  Signer  Foreigner;  I  hope 
you  have  not  forgotten  that?" 

"Oh  no  indeed,"  returned  the  stranger  with  a 
musical  laugh,  "I  never  forget  my  little  friend, 
whose  harmonies  have  oAen  been  my  only  company. 
Here  it  comes,"  pointing  to  a  lad  who  just  then  came 
up,  bearing  a  handsome  though  outlandish-looking 
guitar  gingerly  across  his  arm. 

Another  of  the  party  had  also  brought  his  guitar, 
and  the  two  were  soon  tinkling  away  at  difi*erent 
parts  of  the  grounds — the  latter  surrounded  by  half  a 
dozen  young  men  and  women,  and  several  beautiful 
children;  while  the  stranger,  throwing  himself  on 
the  grass  at  the  feet  of  Hortensia,  upon  whose  lap 
nestled  the  little  Emma,  began  a  simple  ballad  of  the 
olden  time — ^while  the  squire  and  his  bride  stood 
against  the  old  oak  behind  Hortensia.  At  length  the 
strain  of  the  young  musician  changed,  subsiding  into 
low  and  plaintive  undulations. 

"  It  is  time  for  us  to  go,"  whispered  Alice  to  her 
husband ;  "  we  are  evidently  de  trop  here"-Hind  the 
wedded  pair  glided*  noiselessly  off,  casting  mis- 
chievous glances  at  the  haughty  Hortensia,  who  sat 


absorbed  in  the  music,  and  tesrs  of  tympatbyasd 
rapture  ready  to  fall  from  her  eyei.  It  ^ruitbr 
case  of  love  at  first  sight. 

From  this  pleasant  reverie  both  miaiciu  ud 
listener  were  suddenly  roused  by  Uule  Eoima,  vk, 
raising  her  head  and  shaking  back  the  Ion;  hogjes 
from  her  face,  exclaimed,  i 

'*  Oh,  sister,  hear  that  I  There  goes  the daopigBf, 
and  I  am  so  hungry.    Come,  let  ot  go  to  dinner."      | 

'*  Excuse  me,  madam,"  exclaimed  ibe  itnogB, 
ceasing  to  play  and  springing  to  his  feet, '-  yov 
beautiful  little  monitor  is  right  I  was  alRtdy  for-  j 
getting  myself  and  venturing  to  drtsm  is  of  oUf 
and  he  offered  his  arm  to  Hortensia,  with  that  potite  I 
freedom  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined,  b;  ik 
etiquette  of  the  pic-nic. 

<*  And  do  you  call  it  forgetfulness  to  dreamr  » 
quired  Hortensia. 

"  With  so  fair  a  reality  before  me,  yes;  but  a: 
other  times  to  dream  is  to  live." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  nice  to  dream  I"  broke  in  ibc  little 
Emma.  Almost  as  nice  as  a  wedding.  Nowlui 
night  I  dreamt  that  you  were  married,  Hiogfat j,  'Ja 
sister  Alice." 

A  lambent  rosy  flame  seemed  to  envriop  for  as 
instant  the  beautiful  Hortensia,  disappearing  insiasiij, 
yet  leaving  its  scarlet  traces  on  cheek  and  brow. 

*'  What  say  you,  my  pretty  one,"  said  Mat  Krusv, 
patting  the  lovely  child  upon  the  head,  "«bai  str 
you  to  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  krt 
on  the  greensward  ?  (They  had  now  tpproached 
the  table—if  a  snow-white  damask  spread  open  ibe 
velvet  grass,  and  loaded  with  tempting  viaodicaBi 
be  called  so.)   Is  not  that  better  than  dretne?'' 

"  I  love  wine,  sir,  but  mamaui  and  sister  say  I 
should  n't  drink  it,  because  it  makes  mjr  eyes  red. 
Now  your  eyes  are  as  bright  as  stars.  Do  y^ 
drink  wine  ?" 

It  was  the  stranger^s  turn  to  blnsh.  And  iliia  bo^ 
childish  prattle  seemed  to  have  removed  the  bire 
of  strangership  from  between  the  two  yooog  ^'^ 
who  exchanged  glances  of  a  sort  of  merry  resaties, 
and  seemed  to  understand  each  other  as  if  tbervere 
old  friends. 

That  was  a  merry  meal,  *<  all  under  the  giveavoi 
tree,"  and  on  the  margin  of  that  svreet  liitle  fooBM. 
who!»e  waters  came  up  to  the  very  lip  of  tbe  irJ 
which  it  refreshed  with  a  sparkling  coolnes  tb: 
ever  renewed  the  brightness  of  the  flowers  npoa » 
bosom.  AAer  the  dinner  was  over,  a  danct  «3* 
proposed,  and  the  services  of  the  handsome5tra<ur. 
as  musician,  were  cheerfully  offered  and  prcsBp 
accepted.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  Hortessi 
usually  crazy  for  dancing,  strolled  pcnsi>e'y»5^ 
with  little  Emma  at  her  side,  and  at  length  Fcaft' 
herself  on  a  little  grassy  bank,  remote  fress  » 
dancers,  yet  where  she  could  overlook  the  ««€ 

There  was  a  little  pause  in  the  dance,  and  S^ 
Deerdale  approached  the  stranger  and  wht^pene^ 

"Do  you  like  her?" 

"  She 's  as  beautiful  as  Juno,  but  I  dare  act  kpe 
that  she  would  ever  love  a  poor  vagabond  i-te  tw 
She  deserves  a  prince  of  the  Wood,  at  the  very  ^^^ 


A     TtC'JKtt     Vlf     Ohl^tW     TIME. 
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«  Never  mind !— KtfivMd,  iA  We  taf  In  My;'* 
id  with  a  lavgfa  the  yodng  ntn  bemided  egiain  Into 
m  dance,  while  the  ilMaiger  redoubled  Us  •tlentkm 
•  hie  sr^tar. 

The  day  beg&*  to  wanej  and  the  ahadoWB  of  a 
Bighboriog  mountain  to  creep  slowly  acroMthe  lea ; 
id  yet,  so  absorbed  -was  that  gay  company  in  the 
erry  pleasures  of  the  day,  that  hours  glided  by  un- 
3(ioed ;  and  it  was  not  until  (be  round,  yellow  moon 
»e  over  tbe  eastern  hills,  as  if  peeping  out  to  see 
le  sun  set,  that  they  thought  of  breaking  up -a  scene 
f  little  less  than  enchantment 

The  stranger  scarcely  left  the  side  of  Hortensia, 
rho  seemed  completely  subdued  and  fascinated  by 
le  serious  eloquence,  the  inexhaustible  brilliancy  of 
is  conversation,  as  well  as  enthralled  by  the  classic 
eauty  of  his  face,  and  tbe  respectful  yet  tender 
lances  which  he  from  time  to  time  cast  upon  her 
toe.  It  may  also  be  supposed  that  the  hints  casually 
ropped  by  the  squire  the  night  before,  respecting  his 
istinguished  acquaintance,  the  young  Duke  of  9t. 
ames,  had  not  been  without  their  effect.  Sooth  to 
ly,  however,  that  the  hitherto  cold  and  impassive 
[orteasia  was  really  in  love,  and  that  she  had  too 
luch  self-respect  to  make  any  ooaditions  in  the 
estowal  of  her  admimtion.  She  was  haughty, 
•roud  and  ambitions — yet  st  tbe  same  time  high- 
linded  and  generous  where  her  fbellngs  were  really 
Dterested. 

Much  may  be  aooompHsfaed  in  an  afternoon  be- 
ween  two  congenial  hearts  that  meet  for  tbe  first 
ime ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  on  their  way 
lome  the  stranger  and  Hortensia  should  have  lingered 
i  little  behind  the  rest  of  the  party,  engaged  in  deep 
tnd  earnest  talk. 

**  Beautiful  being,"  whispered  the  stranger,  "  I 
lave  at  length  found  my  heart's  idol,  whom  in  dreams 

have  ever  worshiped.  What  need  of  long  acquaint- 
inceship  between  hearts  made  for  each  other  ?  Lady, 
love  you !" 

"  Sir,  sir,  I  beg  you  to  pause.  You  know  not  what 
rou  are  saying— you  cannot  mean  that>~" 

"But  I  tell  you  he  does  mean  it,  though,"  ex- 
claimed a  merry  voice  close  at  the  lady's  elbow; 
ind  turning  round,  she  saw  her  mischievous  brother- 
n-law,  who  had  been  demurely  following  their  tardy 
ootsteps. 

"Brother!  you  here!  I— really— «m  quite  aston- 
shed!" 

"And,"  interrupted  the  stranger,  while  a  dark 
lush  came  over  his  face,  "allow  me  to  say.  Squire 
!)eerdale,  that  I  also  am  astonished  at  this  violation 
>f  the  rights  of  a  friendship  even  so  old  and  sincere 
IS  ours." 

"  Well,  well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  fair  lady ;  and  as 
or  you,  sir,  after  you  have  heard  my  explanation, 
'.  shall  be  prepared  to  give  you  any  satisfaction  you 
nay  require.  You  must  know,  then,  my  dear  old 
riend,  that  from  a  few  careless  words  I  dropped  last 
evening,  by  way  of  joke,  this  young  lady  has  im- 
>ibed  the  idea  that  you  are  the  young  Duke  of  St. 
Fames  in  disguise;  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
my  misundemtaadings  for  the  future,  it  is  requisite 


that  tty  sbcer  and  my  friend  Walter  Willie,  the 
artist,  should  comprehend  one  another's  position 
fdly." 

'<Qood  heavens!  madam,  you  eannot  believe  that 
I  was  accessory  to  this  mad  prank  of  3rour  brother's  ? 
Do  not  believe  it  for  the  worid." 

"  No,  no,  I  acquit  you  and  every  body  but  myself. 
I  am  sure  I  intended  no  harm  by  my  thoughtless 
joke.  Come,  come,  make  up  the  matter  at  once,  so 
that  I  may  hasten  back  to  Alice,  who  will  begin  to 
grow  jealous,  directly." 

"Madam,  dear  madam,  (Hortensia  turned  away 
her  head  with  an  imperious  gesture,)  I  have  only  to 
beg  your  pardon  for  having  too  long  intruded  upon 
your  attention,  and  to  take  my  leave.  The  poor 
artist  must  still  worship  his  ideal  at  a  distance.  For 
him  there  is  but  the  world  of  imagination.  No  such 
bright  reality  as  being  beloved  rests  in  his  gloomy 
future.  Farewell  1"  and  the  young  man,  bowing  for 
a  moment  over  the  hand  of  Hortensia,  withdrew. 

"Brother,  brother,  what  have  you  done!"  pas- 
sionately exclaimed  the  beauty,  in  a  voice  choked  by 
sobs.  "For  a  foolish  joke  you  have  driven  away 
the  only  being  who  has  ever  interested  my  lonely 
heart.  And  now  I  can  neven,  never  be  happy  again." 

"  But,  dear  Uorfeaaia,  would  you  stoop  to  love  a 
mere  artist?" 

"  Stoop,  air,— stoop !  I  know  not  what  you  piean. 
Think  you  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  believe  I  wouU 
sell  myself  for  wealth  and  a  title  ?  Proud  I  may  be 
—but  not,  I  thank  Grod|  mercenary  nor  mean.  And 
what  a  lofty,  noble  spirit  is  that  of  your  friend !  What 
lord  or  duke  could  match  the  height  of  his  intellect  or 
the  gorgeousness  of  his  imagination.  Oh,  too  soon 
my  beautiful  dream  is  bcoken!"  and  tbe  young  lady» 
all  power  of  her  uiual  self-restraint  being  lost,  wept 
like  a  child  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  brother. 

"  Nay,  nay,  sister  dear,  weep  not,"  at  length  said 
tbe  squire,  tenderly  raising  her  head  and  leading  her 
homeward.  "  All  is  not  lost  thai  is  in  danger.  And 
so  that  you  really  have  lost  your  hard  little  heart  to 
my  noble,  glorious  friend,  I'll  Utke  care  that  it  is 
soon  recovered — or  at  any  rate  another  one  quite  as 
good.    Come,  come,  cheer  up!  All  will  go  well." 

The  squire,  although  not  usually  rated  as  a  prophet, 
predicted  rightly  for  once;  for  the  very  next  day  saw 
young  Walter  Willie  at  Sweetbriar  Lodge,  with  a 
face  as  handsome  and  happy  as  the  morning.  Hor- 
tensia was  ill,  and  must  not  be  disturbed ;  and  at  this 
information  his  features  suddenly  became  overcast, 
as  you  may  have  seen  a  spring  sky  by  a  thick  cloud, 
springing  up  from  nobody  knows  where.  However, 
the  squire  entered  directly  after,  and  whispered  a 
few  words  to  his  guest,  which  seemed  to  restore  in 
a  measure  the  brightness  of  his  look. 

"  And  you  really  think,  then,  that  I  may  hope  ?" 

"  Nay,  my  friend,  you  may  do  as  you  like  about 
that.  AU  men  may  hope,  you  know  Shakspeara 
says.  But  I  tell  you  thai  Hortensia  has  fallen  ia 
love  with  your  foolish  face— it's  just  like  her!— 
and  that's  all  about  it.  Come  in  and  take  some 
breakfast.  Oh,  I  forgot— you 've  no  appetite.  Of 
course  not.    Well,  you'll  find  some  nice  fresh  dew 
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Sa  thoM  morniiig-glories  yondw,  and  I  will  rejoin  you 
in  n  minute.  We  'II  make  a  day  of  it.*' 
,  That  evening  the  moon  shone  a  million  timei 
brighter,  the  sky  was  a  million  times  bluer,  and  the 
nightingale  sung  a  million  times  sweeter  than  ever 
before.    At  least  so  thought  the  beautiful  Hortensia 


and  ber  artist-lofver,  aa  tbef  iUoBed,  Bt»ui. 
through  the  woody  laws  thai  skirted  the  paktw 
Sweeibriar  Lodge,  and  bold  awoei  eoarans  aTis 
mortal  things  by  gazing  into  each  other's  cja 
And  so  ends  onr  Teraeious  hiatory  orthaPi^MK  ■ 
Olden  TiJBM. 


TO    THE    VIOLET. 


9t  m.  t.  nrcuBMAR. 


BwBR  trophy  of  life's  morning,  fresh  and  calm, 
Dropped  from  the  gleaniogt  of  reiemlew  time, 

How  from  thy  dainty  chalice  steals  the  balm 
That  hnag  like  incense  o'er  its  dewy  prime ! 

The  lily's  stateliness  thon  dost  not  own, 
Nor  glow  volnptooss  of  the  dsnask  rose, 

Thoa  canst  not  emulate  the  laurel's  crown. 
Nor,  like  the  Gereos,  watch  while  all  repose. 

And  these  gay  rivals  of  parterre  and  field 
BCay  freely  drink  the  soMbiae  and  the  daw, 

Bat  only  unto  thee  does  heaven  yield 
The  pore  reflection  of  her  elondleis  Una. 

Thy  tfait  wlU  sometimes  darken  till  it  wear 
A  porple  soeh  as  decked  the  eastern  kings, 

And  yet,  like  innocence,  all  unaware 
Its  tribote  to  the  wind  thy  bloisom  flings. 

Symbol  of  what  is  cherished  and  nmold, 
Thy  fragrance  oft  reveals  thee  to  the  sight, 

Peering  in  beauty  from  the  eoounon  mould, 
As  casual  blessings  the  forlorn  requite. 

Thy  image  upon  Laura's  robe  was  wrought, 
O'er  which  her  poet  with  devotion  mused. 

And  gentle  souls,  I  ween,  have  ever  caught 
From  thee  a  solace  that  the  world  refused. 


The  Toscan  flower-girls  delight  to  cheer 
Each  pensive  exile  with  thy  scented  leavei, 

Fit  largess  of  a  clime  to  fancy  dear, 
Which  a  new  blandishment  from  thee  reeeira. 

Ortef 's  frensy,  when  it  melts,  of  tbea  wOl  rare, 
As  of  a  thing  loo  winsome  to  decay. 

And  thus  Laertes  at  his  sister's  grave 
Bids  violets  spring  from  her  nnanllied  day. 

Lowly  hwentive  tn  celestial  thought ! 

We  ne'er  with  listless  step  eaa  pass  thee  by, 
For  thou  with  tender  embaseies  an  fraught, 

Like  the  fond  beaming  of  a  northern  eye. 

Hence  thou  art  sacred  to  onr  hninaa  needi; 

Laid  on  the  maiden's  white  and  throhbiag  bitaK 
Thy  deUcate  odor  for  the  abieat  pleads, 

And  mourners  strew  thee  where  their  idoh  nu. 

In  those  wild  hours  when  feeling  chafed  iti  boaad, 
And  deepened  more  that  nlteranoe  wss  desied, 

In  thee  persuasive  meswngers  I  found 
That  reached  the  haven  of  love's  waywaid  tide. 

And  I  have  borne  thee  to  the  couch  of  deatk 
When  naught  remained  to  do  bnt  wait  and  pny , 

And  marked  the  sudden  flush  and  qniefccned  bratk 
That  proved  thee  dear  though  all  bad  paswdsaij! 


THEY    MAY    TELL    OF    A    CLIME. 

TO 


n  CUSILUS  B.  TBAIL. 


TuBT  may  tell  of  a  clime  more  delightful  than  this, 

The  land  of  the  orange,  the  myrtle  and  vine ; 
Where  the  roses  blush  red  beneath  Zephyr's  warm  kiss, 

And  the  bright  beams  of  summer  unceasingly  shine. 
Bnt  I  know  a  sweet  valley,  a  beautiful  spot, 

Where  the  turf  is  so  green,  and  the  breeses  are  bhmd ; 
And  methmks,  if  yon  '11  share  there  my  ivy-crowned  eoi. 

There  >U  be  no  plaee  on  earth  like  my  own  native  land. 

A  palace  'neath  Italy's  star-covered  sky, 
Unblest  by  thy  presence  would  desolate  be ; 

Bat  cheered  by  the  light  of  thy  soft  beamhig  eye, 
Ah!  sweet  were  a  tent  la  the  desert  with  thee. 


For  't  is  love— O !  t  Is  love  which  thus  ballowi  thefnoi 
And  brightens  the  gloom  of  the  anchorite's  cell ; 

And  the  Eden  of  earth— wheresoe'er  it  be  found— 
Is  the  spot  where  the  heart's  cherished  Idol  doth  dfp«£ 

Then  eome  to  my  cottage— though  eool  be  the  ikade, 

And  verdant  the  sod  'neath  the  wade-spreadisg  bosch- 
Where  the  wood-dove  its  nest  'mid  the  foUsgs  halh  oait 

Yet  lone  Is  that  cottage,  and  desolate  now. 
For  as  the  green  forest,  bereft  of  the  dove, 

No  more  with  sweet  echoes  would  musical  be- 
Even  so  is  the  rase-mantled  bower  of  love, 

Unblest  and  uneheered,  if  not  ghiddened  by  thie. 


A    DREAM    WITHIN    A    DREAM. 


'  DREASSD  that  for  a  loDg  time  I  courted  Charlotte 
wrhat  need  of  dreaming?  It  was  true.  Nererthe- 
» I  dreamed  that  for  a  long  time  I  ooarted  Charlotte, 
i  at  last,  which  was  not  true,  married  her.  And 
bought  that  Charlotte  and  I  lived  very  happily 
rether. 

She  loved  me  better  than  she  ever  thought  she 
uld  before  we  were  married,  for  I  loved  her  ex- 
fdingly,  and  was  very  kind  to  her. 
[  remember  how  long  it  was  that  I  wooed  her, 
vays  hoping,  though  sometimes  fearing  that  she 
>uld  never  love  me  so  as  to  marry  me ;  how,  when 
last  we  were  married,  and  I  carried  her  home  to 
r  pretty  cottage,  I  could  hardly  contain  myself  for 
f ',  and  when  I  saw  her  seated  in  our  own  parlor 

the  wedding  eve,  I  could  not  keep  a  tear  from 
ckling  down  my  cheek ;  and  how  she  kbsed  away 
s  tear,  and  when  she  knew  the  cause,  how  she 
rst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  said  she  would  love 
5  the  better  for  my  having  loved  her  so;  and  how 
U  we  were  from  that  time  wholly  united  in  heart 
d  sympathy. 

Then,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  had  two  darling 
ildren,  which  we  both  loved— and  1  thought  my 
ip  of  happiness  completed.  I  had  been  an  am- 
:ious  man  in  my  youth,  and  had  experienced  much 

the  disappointment  incident  to  a  life  for  fame. 
It  when  God  had  given  us  two  such  lovely  children, 
bought  it  was  abusing  his  mercy  to  neglect  them 
r  the  applause  of  the  world— and  so  devoted  myself 
tirely  to  their  welfare.  If  I  worked  hard  and  was 
dined  to  feel  peevish  and  cross,  I  thought  how 
at  I  was  laboring  to  make  happy,  and  good,  and 
eat,  the  dear  boys,  and  I  forgot  every  thing  else. 

I  became  tired  of  the  turmoil  of  life,  I  was  the 
ore  happy  when  I  got  home,  for  the  children  were 
ways  waiting  and  glad  to  see  me,  and  their  pre- 
tnce  immediately  banished  all  anxiety  and  care, 
bey  seemed  so  happy  when  I  came— for  Charlotte 
ed  to  teach  them  to  prixe  my  presence  by  dating 
eir  pleasures  by  my  arrival ;  that  I  thought  it  joy 
lough  for  one  mortal  to  have  looked  upon  the  im- 
irsonation  of  innooenoe  and  joy  in  his  own  children. 
Then,  when  the  bo^'S  were  asleep,  how  we  used 

talk  about  them ;  how  anxious  we  were  when 
ther  of  them  was  restless  or  unquiet !  How  we 
(ed  to  reckon  on  the  joy  they  would  give  us  in 
;e,  and  how  in  the  happiness  of  our  lot  we  shed 
ars  of  happines  and  joy !  With  what  fervor  did 
e  unite  in  prayer  for  their  health  and  preservation, 
id  wish  all  the  world  as  happy  as  we  were.  We 
icame  selfish  in  our  joy,  and  felt  to  care  little  for 
ly  thing  but  home,  and  in  our  eiqoyment  of  the 
Si  we  had  like  to  have  forgotten  the  Giver. 
But  at  length  Charlie,  the  younger  boy,  was  sick, 
id  we  feared  he  would  die.  We  then  remembered 
20* 


in  whose  hands  his  hfe  was,  and,  I  believe,  ever 
aAer  regarded  our  treasures  as  trusts  committed  to 
our  keeping.  Charlie  suiibred  great  pain,  but  he 
complkined  not.  His  very  submission  smote  our 
hearts,  end  though  We  could  not  think  he  was  to  die, 
yet  we  thought  be  was  too  good  to  live.  Benny 
couMno  longer  smile  upon  us,  but  watched  by  his 
brother's  bed  without  speaking  or  moving,  unless  to 
do  him  some  service.  We  felt  anxious  about  Charles, 
yet  forbore  to  speak  of  our  anxiety,  though  when  he 
was  asleep  we  could  no  longer  conceal  our  sorrow 
and  fears.  And  when  one  day  the  physician  im- 
prudently said  in  his  hearing  that  he  feared  Charles 
would  die,  he  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  as  if  he  had 
not  thought  of  that;  and  kissing  the  fevered  brow  of 
his  sick  brother,  he  came  and  stood  by  his  mother's 
side,  and  looking  in  her  face  as  much  as  to  say  you 
wont  let  brother  die,  he  saw  a  tear  in  the  clear  blue 
eye  of  his  mother,  and  he  sobbed  aloud;  and  Char- 
lotte could  contain  herself  no  longer,  but  dropped 
hot  tears  on  his  face  faster  than  she  could  kiss  them 
away.  Then  I  feared  if  Charlie  should  die  lest 
Benny  should  die  too ;  and  then  I  knew  that  Charlotte 
coufd  not  bear  all  this,  and  I  prayed  in  my  heart  to 
God  for  Charles.  And  the  next  day,  when  the  good 
physician  said  the  danger  was  past,  we  felt  to  thank 
God  that  he  had  so  chastened  our  airections,and  ever 
loved  him  the  more. 

So  we  lived  in  love  and  happiness  for  many  years, 
and  all  that  time  not  a  shade  of  discord  passed  be- 
tween us ;  and  I  often  thought  what  a  dreary  world 
this  bad  been  to  roe  if  Charlotte  had  never  been  mine. 
I  used  to  pity  my  bachelor  neighbor,  and,  as  I  thought, 
I  could  see  the  tear  of  disappointment  in  his  eye 
when  he  witnessed  my  happy  lot.  I  saw  it  was  a 
vision,  and  only  the  figure  of  Margaret,  my  onoe 
loved  and  pretty  sister,  who  existed  then  but  in  the 
land  of  spirits,  was  before  me. 

And  I  told  Margaret  of  the  vision,  and  oould 
not  repress  a  sigh  that  it  was  not  realitjr ;  md  musing 
long  on  what  I  was,  and  what  I  might  have  been  had 
nature  dealt  with  me  more  kindly,  until  the  vision 
returned.    Again  1  lived  the  life  of  youth's  fancy. 

But  the  boys  now  began  to  mingle  a  little  with  the 
world,  and  we  feared  we  were  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  educating  them.  We  trembled  when  we  thought 
of  the  dangers  before  them,  though  we  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  they  should  ever  do  wrong. 
AJas !  what  trouble  was  before  us ! 

I  had  carried  home  a  box  of  strawberries,  and  set 
them  in  the  pantry,  and  setting  myself  down  in  the 
library,  waited  for  Charlotte  to  come  home  from 
shopping.  I  saw  Charlie  come  from  the  pantry,  but 
thought  nothing  at  the  time,  and  when  Benny  came 
in,  bade  him  bring  them  to  me  that  I  might  divide 
them  between  them— they  wefe  gone;  Charles  must 
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hare  taken  them,  for  no  one  ebe  had  been  in  the 
pantry.  I  called  him  to  me,  and  naked  if  ha  had 
taken  them.  I  asked  without  concern,  for  I  knew  if 
he  had,  he  did  it  supposing  it  to  be  right  He  said, "  No, 
air.*'  "  Ah,''  said  I, "  you  did."  He  then  inquired  what 
ones  I  meant,  and  I  told  him,  and  told  him  he  must 
confess  it,  or  I  must  punish  him.  But  when  I  talked 
so  seriously  of  punishment,  he  seemed  confounded. 
He  turned  pale,  and  only  said,  "  I  did  not  do  it." 
That  was  a  trying  moment;  and  when  Charlotte  came 
in,  we  considered  long  and  anxiously  what  we  ought 
to  do.  Should  we  let  the  theft  go  unpunished,  and 
the  falsehood  to  be  repeated.  Again  we  urged  him 
to  confeas.  The  answer  was  still  the  same.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  a  resort  to  what  I  had  prayed 
Heaven  might  spare  me.  I  punished  him  severely, 
but  he  conftsseed  not.  I  wished  I  had  not  begun,  but 
now  I  must  go  on.  I  still  increased  the  castigation, 
and  it  was  only  when  I  told  him  that  I  would  stop  when 
he  owned  the  thelt,  and  not  before,  that  he  confessed 
he  had  taken  the  berries. 

After  this  cjuel  punishment  he  went  out  and  found 
Benny,  who  had  been  crying  piteously  all  the  time, 
and  then  my  two  boys  went  and  hid  themselves.  I 
would  have  suffered  the  rack  to  have  recalled  that 
hour.  It  was  too  late.  On  going  into  the  kitchen 
shortly  after,  I  found  a  poor  woman  of  the  neigh- 
borhood with  the  box,  which  she  said  her  thievish 
son  had  confessed  he  stole  from  the  pantry.  Perhaps 
some  parents  imagine  the  feelings  of  Charlotte  and 
myself  when  we  made  this  discovery.  But  they  are 
few.  The  boys  both  shunned  us,  and  we  dreaded  to 
see  them.  But  at  last  we  sent  for  them  to  come  in, 
and  they  dared  not  refuse  to  obey.  I  took  Charles 
in  my  arms.  I  asked  him  to  forgive  me;  I  told  him 
who  took  the  berries ;  I  shed  tears  without  measure; 
I  begged  him  to  forgive  me— to  kiss  me  as  he  was 
wont.  He  could  not  do  it.  It  was  cold  and  me- 
chanical. His  liule  heart  seemed  broke.  Had  be 
died  I  thought  I  could  have  borne  it,  but  I  could  not 
endure  this.  When  he  slept  he  was  fitful  and 
troubled;  ah !  his  troubles  could  not  be  greater  than 
mine.  I  slept  not  that  night ;  no,  nor  for  many  nights 
after  that ;  but  I  watched  him  in  his  sleep,  and  many 
a  hot  tear  did  I  drop  on  his  cheek,  which  he  wiped 
off  as  poison;  and  for  many  weeks  I  would  rise 
several  times  every  night,  and  go  and  gaie  on  his 
yet  pretty  face,  on  which  was  sUmped  the  curse  for 
my  own  cruel  haste. 


In  the  midst  of  these  aore  trials,  ths  bfidrftai 
Mafgaret  again  appeared  befoce  me,  aad  tpk  tk 
vision  vanished  into  nothing.  And  I  told  bn  ib 
part  of  the  dream,  and  even  then  eodd  Bati^fw 
a  tear  that  it  was  a  dream,  and  that  theduUrad 
W^—  could  never  have  an  existence  or  a  une. 

Then  the  kind  Margaret  spoke  words  of  eoair. 
to  me,  and  made  me  repress  the  half-fonatd  fviiif 
of  discontent. 

"Have  you  not,"  said  abe,  " said  yon  iraiid be 
satisfied  for  only  one  hour  of  the  lore  of  Cbv- 
lotte?" 

*<  True,"  1  replied,  "and  that  dream  w  ««i 
more  than  all  my  life  before." 

**  Have  you  not  known  in  that  the  joyi  of  s  piica 
and  have  you  not  seen  what  sorrows  tsd  trsl» 
might  have  been  yours,  from  which  yon  ban  bbi 
escaped?   And  do  you  now  complain  of  yo«  k 

W ?  You  know  not  the  designs  of  Proridaoe. 

Wilt  not  Charlolte  be  yours  in  the  world  to  eoner 

<*  God  grant  it!"  eaki  I;  "but  whero  will  be  Boar 
and  Charles?  They  can  never  be,  and  I  shall  dit 
and  the  flame  of  parental  love  will  bun  is  iDe,iii 
never  can  it  have  an  object." 

"Hush  you!"  said  Margaret,  "cannot  God  gift 
you  in  the  other  world  thoee  spirits  of  fascj?  Dii 
you  not  enjoy  them  in  the  dream,  and  caoaot  ik 
same  power  make  you  enjoy  them  in  £ly%Jiia^ 
Is  it  nothing  that  God  has  done  for  you  in  iboviii 
you  what  might  have  been,  and  what  can  be  lAin' 
Are  you  still  ungrateful,  and  do  yon  stUi  distnis  b 
goodiness?  Is  it  nothing  that  he  hss  kept  yoa  fna 
temptation,  and  that  you  have  so  clear  scooscieace' 
Will  you  not  be  worthy  of  Charlotte  in  beam; 
and  have  you  no  gratitude  for  all  this?  Have  jm 
not  dear  friends  still ;  and  will  not  BCsrgaret  be  i 
guardian-angel  to  you  so  long  as  you  sojourn  in  tbi 
valley  of  tears?" 

"  Ah !"  said  I,  "  I  am  blest  beyond  my  desef1^  ud 
I  will  no  more  complain,  but  thank  my  betnalv 
Father  for  the  dream-children  be  hath  given  me." 

I  felt  reproved  by  the  words  of  Msrgaitt,  for  I 
felt  I  had  often  indulged  in  useless  repinings;  anil 
determined  I  would  do  so  no  more,  but  palieailr 
await  my  time  to  enjoy  the  loved  ones,  both  reil 
and  ideal,  in  heaven.  I  again  turned  lo  speik  to 
Margaret— but  Margaret  had  vanished  to  the  bod  ot 
spirits,  and  I  was  alone,  the  solitary  man  I  bad  loif 
been.    It  was  but  a  dream  within  a  diesra. 


PASSED    AWAY. 


■T  W.  WALLACI  SHAW. 


Wim  wearied  step,  aad  heavy  heart, 
O'erbardened  with  life's  woes— 

My  soal  bowed  down  with  grief  and  care 
The  orphan  only  knows— 

I  strayed  along  old  ooean*a  shore, 

Where  I  had  wandered  oft  before, 
My  grief  to  hide  from  men ; 


I  listened— something  seemed  tossy— 
The  joys  that  once  did  fill  thy  breast 
Where,  oh!  where  are  they? 
A  voice  thai  mingled  with  the  roar 
Of  dashhig  waves  against  the  shore, 
In  hollow  tone,  replied^- 
"  They  Meomad,  and  dudl» 


AN    EVENING    SONG. 


BT  PBOVltSOK  WM.  CAJCPBILL. 


[AN  EXTRACT] 


L«TB3C  of  my  loal,  awake^thT  chords  are  few, 

Feeble  their  tones  «nd  low, 
"Wet  with  the  momiof  and  the  evening  dew 

Ofeeaeelewwo. 
The  time  hath  been  to  me  and  thee,  ray  lyre, 

When  eonl  of  fire 
TTas  oars,  and  notee  and  aspimtiona  bold 
Of  higher  hopes  and  prouder  promise  told— 
Those  days  have  flown— 
Now  we  are  old, 
Old  and  alone! 

Old  fai  onr  yonlh — for  sorrow^aketh  old, 
And  disappointment  wiihereth  the  frame, 
And  harsh  neglect  will  smother  up  the  flame, 

That  else  had  prondly  burned— and  the  cold 
Oflcasting  of  affection  will  repel 

The  warm  life-current  back  upon  the  heart, 
And  choke  it  nigh  to  bursting— yet  M  is  well, 

And  wise-intended,  that  the  venomed  dart 
Shall  bear  its  sure  and  speedy  remedy. 
Why  should  the  wretched  wish  to  live?  to  be 
One  in  this  cold  wide  world— ever  to  feel 
That  others  feel  not— wounds  that  will  not  heal— 

A  bruised,  though  yet  unbroken  spirit's  strife— 

A  waiibig  and  a  wasting  out  of  life— 
A  longing  after  loving— and  the  curse 
To  know 

One's  self  nnknown— 
In  secrecy  a  hopeless  hope  to  nurse- 
Down  to  the  grave  to  go 

Unloved— alone  I 

Tet  not  alone !    Pardon,  thou  gentle  breeze. 
That  comest  o'er  the  waters  with  the  tread 
Of  beauty  stealing  to  the  sufferer's  bed, 
To  cool  the  burning  brow,  and  whisper  peace. 
Pardon,  ye  sweet  vnld  flow'rets,  that  each  morn 

Woo  us  to  brash  the  dew-drop  from  the  lid 
Of  tearftd  innocence,  and  meekly  warn 

Of  worth  in  garb  of  lowliest  texture  hid. 
Beings  of  gentlest  life,  ye  murmuring  streams. 
Lull  of  onr  waking,  music  of  our  dreams. 
Ye  things  of  artless  merriment,  that  throw 
Around  you  gladness,  wheresoe'er  ye  flow— 
And  ye  dark  mountains,  down  whose  changeful  sides 
The  mystic  guardian,  giant  shadow  strides. 
Whose  kindly  frown,  liowe'er  the  storms  prevail, 
Peace  and  repose  ensnreth  to  the  vale— 
Ye  tall  proud  forests,  that  forever  sway 
In  kingly  fary,  or  in  graceful  play — 
Ye  bright  blue  waters  whose  untiring  drip 

Against  this  island  shore  doth  lightly  break. 
Gentle  and  noiseless  as  the  parting  Up 
Of  dreaming  infant  on  its  mother's  cheek, 


Pardon  my  rash  averment— pardon,  ye 
Flow'rets  and  streamlets,  mountains,  woods  and 
waves. 
That  pour  into  the  soul  a  melody. 

Like  to  the  far  down  music  of  the  eaves 
Of  ocean,  heard  not,  felt  not,  save  within. 
Seeking  to  joy  the  darker  deptlis  to  wift— 
Oh !  while  your  sweet  and  sacred  voices  steal 

Into  my  spirit,  as  the  joyous  fall 
Of  the  warm  sunbeam  on  the  frozen  rill. 
To  wake  the  voice  that  slumbereth,  and  call 
To  bear  you  company 
In  your  glad  hymnings,  let  the  wretched  own 
He  cannot  be 

Aloaa! 


Never  alone !— awake,  my  soul— on  high 

The  glorious  sun  his  thousand  rays  has  flung 
Athwart  the  vaulted  sky— 
Lo !  there  the  heavens  their  mighty  harp  have  strong, 
The  gold,  the  silver  and  the  crimson  chord. 
To  hymn  their  evening  hymn  unto  the  Lord. 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  that  glorious  burst  of  song, 
Which,  touched  by  hands  unseen,  those  chords  sent 
forth. 
Bidding  the  attuned  spheres  the  notes  prolong 
Deeper  and  louder,  till  the  trembling  earth 
Catcheth  the  thrilling  strain— 
Eehoeth  back  again^ 
From  the  bosom  of  ocean  a  voice 
Pealeth  forth,  and  the  mountains  rejoice— 
And  the  plains  and  the  woods  and  the  valleys  rebound, 
And  the  Universe  all  is  a  creature  o(  sound. 
That  runneth  his  race 

Through  the  infinite  regions  of  infinite  space, 
Till  arrived  at  the  throne 
Of  Him  who  alone 
Is  worthy  of  honor  and  glory  and  praise. 

And  it  is  ever  thus— mom,  noon  and  eve. 

And  in  the  still  midnight,  undying 
Choirs  of  creation's  minstrels  weave 

Sweet  symphony  of  incense,  vying 
In  wrapt  intricacy  of  endless  songs. 

Ever,  oh  ever  thus  they  sing. 
Bat  to  our  soul's  dull  ear  belongs 
Seldom  the  trancing  sense 

To  list  the  universal  worshiping, 
Thrill  with  the  glorious  theme,  and  drink  its  eloquence. 

Mocking  all  oar  soul's  desiring, 

Distant  now  the  notes  are  stealing,  a 

And  the  minstrels  high  retiring. 

Drapery  blue  their  forms  concealing. 
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day    tyy   day,       He  had    wasied   and  pined,  till  o*er        bit  brow  The  death  ihade  had  riow  •  ly 


p^^^^^^^^^k^^^ 


paMM,  and   now,  When  the  land  and  hi«  food     lored    home    were  nigh,  They  had  gath*rd  a  •  round  to 


M 
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Let  my  death-elomher  be  where  a  mother**  prayar 
And  eliter^e  tears  ean  be  blended  there. 
Oh,  it  will  be  iweet  ere  the  heart*s  throb  u  o*er. 
To  know,  when  its  foanuin  shall  gush  no  more, 
That  those  it  so  fondly  has  yearnM  for  will  eome. 
To  plant  iht  first  wild-flower  of  spring  on  my  tomb. 
Let  me  lie  where  lov'd  ones  ean  weep  over  me~ 
Bory  me  not  in  ths  deep,  deep  sea ! 

And  there  it  another,  her  tears  wcmld  be  shed 

For  him  who  lays  far  in  an  ocean  bed ; 

In  hoars  that  it  pains  me  to  think  of  now, 

She  has  twinM  these  locks  and  kissM  this  brow— 

In  this  hair  she  has  wreathed  shall  the  sea-snake  hiss  f 

The  brow  she  has  pressed  shall  the  cold  wave  kiss  f 

For  the  sake  of  that  bright  one  that  waiu  for  me, 

Bury  me  not  In  the  deep,  deep  sea ! 

'<  She  hath  been  in  my  dreams"— his  Toiee  failed  short. 
They  gaTC  no  heed  to  his  dying  prayer.— 
They  have  lowered  him  o*er  the  vessel's  side— 
Abore  him  hath  closed  the  solemn  tide. 
Where  to  dip  her  wing  the  wild  fowl  rests— 
Where  the  blue  wayes  dance  with  their  foamy  < 
Where  the  billows  bound  and  the  winds  fport  free, 
They  haye  boricd  him  there,  in  the  deep,  deep  sea. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


CclayiMW :  A  Tragedy,   By  Qeorg*  H,  Boker,   E.  B.  But' 

Ur  f  Co.  Philadelphia,  pp.  218. 

The  ipirit  of  English  poetry  hu  been  for  jrenv  eminently 
1  jiic  J  the  few  attempts  at  the  epic  or  drunatie  havinf  been 
laid  aside,  if  not  permanently,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  eg e- 
has  been  too  biisy  in  working  out,  with  machinery  and 
■team,  its  owb  great  epic  thooght,  to  find  leisure  to  listen 
to  any  thing  longer  than  a  single  bogle-blast  encouraging 
ita  advanaeHent.  We'cannol  bnt  belleiv,  however,  if  we 
nay  be  allowed  an  analogical  inference,  that  the  age  is 
fast  approaohing  the  climax  of  its  utilitarian  inventions, 
and  that  man,  instead  of  chasing  through  unknown  regions 
every  wiU-o-wisp  of  his  brain,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  it 
a  captive  to  the  Patent-office,  will  sit  modestly  down  to 
apply  to  their  various  uses  the  discoveries  already  made. 
Tlien  will  the  healthy  feast  of  literature  once  more  begin, 
and  the  public  cease  to  be  surfeited  by  the  watery  hash 
which  has  been  daily  set  steaming  before  them.  In  the 
volume  under  consideration  we  think  we  can  discern  the 
pfomise  of  the  retnm  of  the  good  old  spirit  of  English 
ppetry— of  solid  honest  thought  expressed  in  straight  for- 
ward Saxon.  The  story,  whioh  is  one  of  the  chivalrous 
days  of  Spain,  while  it  is  devoid  of  triek  is  full  of  thrilling 
interest,  and  its  style,  while  it  is  eminently  poetical,  neither 
swells  into  bombast  nor  descends  to  the  foppery  so  com- 
mon among  the  verse-makers  of  our  day.  There  is  a 
stately,  old-fashioned  tread  in  the  diction,  as  of  a  msn  in 
armor,  who,  should  he  attempt  to  gather  flowers  of  mere 
preCtfaieas,  wouU  cruA  them  at  the  first  touch  of  his  iron 
ganatlet,  and  who,  if  he  seems  to  move  ungracefully  at 
times,  owes  his  motion  to  his  weighl  of  mail.  Calaynos, 
the  hero,  is  in  every  respect  a  nobleman,  not  only  in  blood, 
but  what  is  better,  in  mind.  He  is  a  scholar,  one  who,  in 
the  words  of  Dona  Alda  his  wife, 

—uses  time  as  usurers  do  their  gold, 
Making  each  moment  pay  him  double  interest. 

He  is  a  philosopher- 
Things  nigh  Impossible  are  plain  to  him : 
His  trenchant  will,  like  a  fine-tempered  iiiada, 
With  unturned  edge,  eleaves  through  the  baser  iron. 

He  is  generous  and  has 

—a  predetermined  trust  in  man ; 

and  holds  that 

He  who  liates  man  must  scorn  the  Source  of  man. 
And  challenge  as  unwiM  his  awful  Maker. 

The  character  of  Dona  Aids  is  noble  and  womanly— her 
ehief  trait  being  her  great  pride  and  jealous  care  of  her 
honor.    She  conceives  that  no  one  will  brave  the 

—peril,  such  as  he  mast  brook, 
Who  dares  to  love  the  wife  of  great  Calaynos. 

Her  maid,  Bfartina,  tells  her  tliat 

—Queens  of  Spain 
Have  had  their  paramours— 

and  she  replies, 

—So  might  it  be, 
Yet  never  hap  to  bride  of  a  Calaynos ! 

Don  Luis,  the  villain  of  the  plot,  thus  painU  his  own 
picture : 

m      L  .  ^^  ^"^  ■****  formed  for  good : 
To  what  Fate  orders  I  must  needs  submit : 


The  sin  not  mine,  but  His  wiso  made  ne  thai- 
Not  in  my  will  but  in  my  nntnra  lodged. 

I  will  grasp  the  stable  goods  of  life, 
Nor  care  how  foul  the  hand  that  does  the  deei 

Martina  is  admirably  drawn;  her  wit  is  execU«si,al 
as  ezhanstless  as  it  is  keen.   She  aa3rs  of  Oslajaat- 

He  looks  on  pleasure  as  a  kimi  of  sia, 
Calls  pastime  waste-time 

I  haard  a  man,  who  spent  a  mortal  life 
In  hoarding  up  all  kinds  of  stones  and  era, 
Call  one,  who  spitted  flies  upon  a  pin, 
A  fool  to  pass  hb  predoos  lifetime  tints. 

She  says  of  Oliver,  Calayno's  secretary, 

Yes»  there  he  goes— 

Baek^rd  and  forward,  like  a  weaver  *s  ■haitle, 

Spinning  some  web  of  wisdom  most  divine. 

She  addresses  him  thus— 

Our  clay,  the  preachers  say,  was  warmed  to  life; 
But  yours,  your  dull,  cold  mod,  was  fiose  lo  bdig. 
I  would  not  be  iht  eyker  that  ^em  eut 
Ibrallthe  pemlt  o/vriadem  *n  your  ihtll! 

All  the  persons  of  the  play  are  vivid  and  iife-Uka.  Wtt 
the  beginning  of  the  third  act  the  interest  beeoBMi  iitom 
and  nothing  could  be  more  vigorous  md  toaduog  tku  ihc 
action  and  depth  of  pathos  toward  the  dose  of  the  pMc 
Every  page  teems  with  fine  thoughts  and  unagei,  vM 
lead  lu  to  believe  that  the  mine  from  which  thii  booliii 
q>ecUnen,  eontalns  a  golden  vein  of  poetry  vhiefa  wi&  p 
fkt  to  enrich  oar  native  literature. 


Lilerary  SketdU*  and  Utten :  Being  tkt  liaaf  MmtrieU  j 
CharUtI,amb,Net)erb^are  Published.  By  nomas  Nm 
Ta^ourd,    New  Yvk :  J).  JppUtou  f  Co.  I  f>d.lim. 

The  present  work  is  important  in  morercspectiihuKne 
It  was  needed  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  which  rated  ci 
several  points  of  Lamb's  life,  and  it  was  needed  to  leeotf 
for  some  of  the  peeuUarlties  of  his  character.  neTotsa 
provesthat  thb  most  genial  and  kindly  of  humonMiw 
tried  by  at  severe  a  cUkomty  as  ever  broke  down  tbe  caer* 
gi«i  of  a  great  apiiit,  and  the  frailtiea  coamoal  j  utoauA 
with  hii  name  seem  almost  as  nothing  oompsred  vitkik 
stem  duties  he  perfonned  from  his  early  msnhood  to  bs 
death.  The  present  volume  is  calgnlaled  to  iaoeiK  liii 
personal  sympathy  and  love  for  himt  whieh  hai  ever  ds> 
tinguished  the  readers  of  Lamb  from  the  readcnof  otke 
authors,  and  also  to  add  a  sentiment  of  profoand  le^etf 
fbr  his  virtues  and  hfs  fortitude.  The  truth  iilhil  Ua^ 
intellect  was  one  of  the  largest  and  strongeit,  u  weQ  a 
one  of  the  finest,  among  the  great  eontegBporary  aoikon  of 
his  time,  and  it  was  altogether  owing  to  eircoaaiuM^ 
and  those  of  a  peculiarly  calamitous  ehaiaeier,  that  ihii 
ample  mind  left  but  inadequate  testimonials  of  iti  pow 
and  fertility.  He  is,  and  probably  will  be,  ckiefl]r  bovn 
as  an  original  and  somewhat  whimsical  ensyist,  bni  is 
essays,  inimitable  of  their  kind,  were  but  the  pIsTthinp  of 
hit  intellect. 

TaUburd  has  performed  lus  editorial  duties  with  hitnaal 
taste  and  judgment,  and  with  all  that  sweetaes  tad  P*a 
of  ezpresaion  which  ever  distinguishes  the  antbor  of  !«■ 
His  sketches  of  Lamb'a  companions  are  addition  u>  t^ 
literary  history  of  the  present  century.  LunViownl* 
ters,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  chaim  ef  tb«  book,  iR 
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«dainibl»-*tiidMriani  onat  bdng  vivid  muMoripto  ot  Us 
VModsof  mind,  and  •ome  of  them  ahaoat  painful  in  tlwtr 
direot  czprearion  of  agony,  and  the  aemi-Bariona  rioting  in 
mirth,  imiaehief  and  vi^iim,  fnli  of  wit  and  meaning,  and 
f^II  also  of  character  and  iLindlinem.  One  of  his  early 
letters  he  closes,  as  being  from  his  correspondent's 
*'  afflicted,  headachey,  sore-throatey,  humble  senrant." 
In  another  he  calls  Hoole's  translation  of  Tksso  "  more 
-vapid  than  smallest  small  beer,  <  sun-vinegared.*  *'  In 
aiiaaking  of  HasUtt*s  intention  to  print  a  political  pamphlet 
sit  hia  ovm  expense*  be  comes  out  wuh  a  general  nazim, 
"arhich  has  fonnd  many  disciples:  «  The  first  doty  of  an 
author,  I  take  it,  is  never  to  pay  any  thing."  When  Han- 
nah Mora's  Cmlebe  in  Seareh  of  a  Wife  appeared,  it  was 
lent  to  him  by  a  precise  lady  to  read.  He  thought  it  among 
tho  piMrest  of  common  novels,  and  returned  it  with  this 
■fma  written  in  the  beginning : 

If  ever  I  marry  a  wife 
I  *d  marry  a  landlord's  daaghter, 

For  then  I  may  sit  in  the  bar. 
And  drinlc  cold  brandy-and-water . 

In  speaking  of  his  tronbles  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
has  a  strange,  humorous  imagination,  in  every  way  worthy 
of  his  peculiar  genius :  "  My  bedfellows  are  cough  and 
cramp ;  io<  sU«p  three  tn  a  bed." 

The  present  volume  is  elegantly  printed,  and  will  doubt- 
leas  have  a  run.  It  is  full  of  matter,  and  that  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  No  reader  of  Lamb,  especially,  will  be 
without  it. 

Modefn  Fr^eh  LiUratun.    By  L.  Raymond  d4  VefievuT. 

Edited  by  W.  S.  Chasey  A,  M.    Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall 

^  Ldneoln.   1  vol.  12mo. 

This  work  is  the  English  production  of  a  native  French- 
man, and  was  written  for  one  of  Chambers's  series  of 
books  for  the  people.  It  is  edited,  with  notes  alluding  par- 
ticularly to  writers  prominent  in  the  late  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  a  young  American  acholar,  who  has  recently  re- 
aided  in  France.  The  book,  though  deficient  and  some- 
times incorrect  in  details,  deserves  much  praise  for  its 
general  correctness  and  accuracy.  The  author,  though  by 
no  means  a  critic  of  the  first  class,  is  altogether  above  the 
herd  of  Grub  street  hacks  who  commonly  undertake  the 
popalarizing  of  literary  history.  He  is  no  Winatansley 
and  no  Gibber.  The  range  of  his  reading  appears  to  be 
extensive.  His  judgments  are  somewhat  those  of  a  school- 
master, but  one  of  the  highest  grade.  There  are  several 
amusing  errors  relating  to  the  position  of  English  authors, 
to  some  of  which  we  cannot  help  alluding,  as  they  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  editor.  Speaking  of 
Qnizot  and  Sismondi  as  the  leaders  of  the  school  of  French 
philosophical  historians,  he  remarks  that  "the  English 
language  possesses  some  good  specimens  of  this  class  of 
history ;  the  most  remarkable  are  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Millar."  This  is  as  if  the 
author  had  said  that  England  possessed  some  good  speci- 
mens of  the  Romantic  Drama,  the  most  remarkable  being 
flhakspeare's  Macbeth  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Colman. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  novehi  of  Paul  de  Kock,  and 
proteMing  against  those  English  critics  who  call  him  the 
first  writer  of  his  time  and  country,  he  rays  that  it  is  as 
ridiculous  as  it  would  be  in  Frenchmen  to  exalt  the  novels 
of  Charles  Dickens  above  Ivanhoe,  Pkilip  Augustus  and 
Eugene  Aram.  The  idea  of  a  Frenchman  thinking  it  a 
paradox  to  rank  Dickens  above  James,  or  even  Bulwer, 
shows  how  difficult  It  is  for  a  foreigner,  especially  a 
Frenchman,  to  pass  beyond  the  external  form  of  English 
literature. 

The  amhoT  deserves  the  praise  of  being  a  seni^ble  man, 
in  the  English  meaning  of  the  phrase.    There  is  one  sen- 


tenoe  in  his  introdtKtmy  which  piovea  that  his  mkid  has 
eaoaped  one  besetting  sin  of  the  French  tnteUeot,  whiah 
has  prevented  its  saecessfnl  cultivation  of  politics  as  a  prac- 
tical science.  In  speaking  of  the  histories  of  Thiers  and 
Mignet,  he  says  that  they  "  have  hatched  a  swarm  of 
Jeunes  .Rtmees,  vociferating  in  their  wild  aberrations,  em- 
phatie  enlogies  on  Marat,  Oouthon  and  Robespierre,  and 
breathing  a  love  of  blood  and  destmction,  which  they  call 
the  prograsaire  nareh  ef  tveats^" 

Rise  and  JPall  of  Louis  Philippe f  "Ex-King  of  the  French, 
Giving  a  History  qf  the  French  Revolution  from  its  Com- 
meneement  in  1789.  By  BenJ.  Perley  Poore,  Boston : 
Wm,  D.  Tiektutr  f  Co.  1  vol.  t^mo. 
Of  all  the  publications  we  have  seen  relating  to  Louis 
Philippe  this  is  the  most  complete  and  the  moat  agreeable. 
The  author,  from  his  long  residence  in  Paris,  and  from  his 
position  as  Historical  Agent  of  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts, 
was  enabled  to  collect  a  large  mass  of  matter  relating  to 
French  history,  and  also  to  learn  a  great  deal  respecting 
the  Orleans  dynasty,  which  would  not  naturally  find  its 
way  into  print.  The  present  volume,  though  it  has  little 
in  relation  to  the  first  French  Revolution  not  generally 
known  by  students,  embodies  a  large  number  of  important 
facts  respecting  Louis  Philippe,  which  we  believe  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  The  biography  itself  has  the 
interest  of  a  romance,  for  few  heroes  of  novels  ever  were, 
in  imagination,  subjected  to  the  changes  of  fortune  which 
Louis  encountered  in  reality.  Mr.  Poore's  view  of  his 
character  is  not  more  flattering  than  that  which  commonly 
obtains— on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  To  sustain  this  dis- 
paraging opinion  of  his  subject,  however,  he  is  compelled 
to  suppose  policy  and  hypocrisy  as  the  springs  of  many  ac- 
tions which  a  reasonable  charity  would  pronounce  virtuous 
and  humane.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  conduct  of  the 
king  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  reign  was  feeble,  if 
not  cowardly,  but  his  uniform  character  in  other  periods 
of  his  life  was  that  of  a  man  possessing  singular  readiness 
and  coolness  in  times  of  peril,  and  encountering  obstacles 
with  a  courage  as  serene  as  it  was  adventurous. 


The  Tenant  of  WUdJield  Hall.    By  Acton  Bell,  Author  of 
Wurthuring  Heights..    Neto  York:  Harper  ijr  Brothers. 

1vol.   121710. 

The  appearance  of  this  novel,  so  soon  aAer  the  publica- 
tion of  Wurthuring  Heights,  is  an  indication  of  Mr.  Bell's 
intention  to  be  a  frequent  visiter,  or  visitation,  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  are  afraid  that  the  personages  he  introduces  to 
his  readers  will  consist  chiefly  of  one  class  of  mankind,  and 
this  class  not  the  most  pleasing.  He  is  a  monomaniac  on 
the  subject  of  man's  rascality  and  brutality,  and  crowds 
his  page  with  forcible  delineations  of  oflensive  characters 
and  disgusting  events.  The  power  he  displays  is  of  a  high 
but  limited  order,  and  is  exercised  chiefly  to  nuke  his 
readers  uncomfortable.  To  be  sure  the  present  novel  is 
not  so  bad  as  Wurthuring  HeighU  in  the  matter  of  animal 
ferocity  and  impiih  diabolism ;  but  still  most  of  the  charac- 
ters, to  use  a  quaint  illustration  of  an  eccentric  divine, 
"are  engaged  in  laying  up  for  themselves  considerable 
grants  of  land  in  the  bottomless  pit,"  and  brutality,  blas- 
phemy and  cruelty  constitute  their  stock  in  trade.  The 
author  is  not  so  much  a  delineator  of  human  life  as  of  in- 
human life.  There  are  doubtless  many  scenes  in  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfield  Hall  drawn  with  great  force  and  pic- 
torial truth,  and  which  freeze  the  blood  and  "  shiver  along 
the  arteries;"  but  we  think  that  theautlior's  process  in 
conceiving  character  is  rather  logical  than  imaginative, 
and  ooasequently  that  he  deals  too  much  in  unmixed  ma- 
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UffnSty  and  aelfishii«M.  The  prcMnt  aorel,  wiih  all  U« 
peeulmr  meriu,  lacks  all  thoao  elemento  of  intereat  which 
eome  from  the  i^eneroas  and  i^entle  affections.  His  cham- 
pagne enlivens,  bat  there  is  arsenic  in  it. 


BrttksrM  amd  SUttn.  By  Rtdtnka  Bremtr.  T^amUaUd 
fty  Mary  Hewitt.  Nwo  Ymh  :  Harptr  f  Bniktri, 
This  is  bj  no  means  one  of  Miss  Bremer's  best  prodoo- 
tkms,  but  it  is  not  on  that  acconnt  a  commonplace  prodnc- 
tion.  The  pathos,  the  cheerfalness,  the  elevation,  the 
sweet  hamane  home-feeling  of  the  Swedish  novelist,  are 
here  in  much  of  their  old  power,  with  the  addition  of  nni- 
versal  phUsnthropy  and  the  rights  of  labor.  But  we  fear 
that  the  original  vein  of  oar  anthoress  is  ezhansted,  and 
that  she  is  now  repeating  herself.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
soppose  that  a  new  story,  new  names  of  characters,  addi- 
tional sentiments  nicely  packed  in  new  sentences,  make  a 
new  novel,  when  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  produc- 


tion eontinnaUy  reminds  the  reader  oi  fbeanlkofa  | 
dTorls.  It  is  no  depreciation  of  Mias  Brmma^  ttaOj  fat 
powers  to  assert,  that  she  lacks  the  ercsoive  cncigj  «r 
floott,  or  the  ever  active  fancy  and  variooa  ohacrvaiiaa  af 
DieksM. 

GramtUy  Mamar.     By  Lady  Gtargiamm  JMfrrf—     Xm 
York :  D.  Appteton  f  Co.  1  eof . 

This  is  altogether  one  of  the  flbi 
appeared  for  many  years.  It  is  written  wiik 
of  style ;  evhiees  a  creative  as  well  aa  ealtivaaed  aiai, 
and  contains  a  variety  of  characters  which  are  not  oaij 
interesting  in  themsdves,  bat  have  a  nmssary  copacciim 
with  the  plot  and  parpose.  The  mind  of  the  aoihor  faa 
that  eombination  of  sbrewdness  and  romantic  fervor,  of 
sense  and  passion,  so  necessary  to  cverj  nowUst  wto  is- 
sires  to  idealize  withoat  coatiadictiiig  the  ezpsisace  of 
life. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


To  TBS  RsAsns  ov  "  Oiabaji.*'— A  series  of  mis- 
fortunes having  bereA  me  of  any  proprietory  interest  in 
this  Magazine,  the  present  pablishers  have  made  a  liberal 
arrangement  with  me,  and  for  the  future,  the  editorial  and 
pictorial  departments  of  Graham's  Magazine  will  be  under 
the  charge  of  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Esq.,  J.  Bayard  Taylor, 
Esq.,  and  myself. 

It  is  dne  to  the  subscribers  to  "  Graham"  from  me,  to 
state,  that  from  the  first  hour  I  took  charge  of  it,  the 
warmest  support  and  encouragement  were  given  me,  and 
from  two  not  very  profitable  magazines  "  Graham"  sprung 
at  once  into  boundless  popularity  and  circulation.  Money, 
as  every  subscriber  knows,  was  freely  expended  upon  it, 
and  an  energy  untiring  and  sleepless  was  devoted  to  its 
business  management,  and  had  I  not,  in  an  evil  hour,  for- 
gotten my  own  true  interests,  and  devoted  that  capital  and 
indastry  to  another  business  which  should  have  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  magazine,  I  should  to-day  have 
been  under  no  necessity— not  even  of  writing  this  notice. 

I  come  back  to  my  first  love  with  an  ardor  undiminished, 
and  an  energy  not  enervated,  with  high  hopes  and  very 
bold  purposes.  What  can  be  done  in  the  next  three  years, 
time,  that  great  solver  of  doubts,  must  tell.  What  a  daring 
enterprize  in  business  can  do,  I  have  already  shown  in  Gra- 
ham's Magazine  and  the  North  American— and,  alas !  I 
have  also  shown  what  folly  can  do,  when  business  is  for- 
gotten—but I  can  yet  show  the  world  that  he  who  started 
life  a  poor  boy,  with  but  eight  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and 
has  ran  snch  a  career  as  mine,  is  hard  to  be  pat  down  by 
the  calumnies  or  ingratitude  of  any.  Feeling,  therefore, 
that  having  lost  one  battle,  «Mhere  is  time  enough  to  win 
another,"  I  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  "  redempUon  of 
Graham,"  with  the  very  confident  purposes  of  a  man  who 
never  doubted  his  ability  to  succeed,  and  who  asks  no  odds 
in  a  fair  encounter.  Qto.  R.  Gzabam. 

Ah  Acquisition.— Our  readers  will  share  in  the  pleasure 
with  which  it  is  announced,  that  Jossra  R.  Cbaicdlsb, 
Esq.,  the  accomplished  writer,  and  former  editor  of  "  Tfu 
Jhtiud  State*  Oaxem"  will  hereafter  be  "  oiu  o/  iw"  in 
ihe  editorial  management  of  Graham's  Bfagazhie.  There 
are  few  writers  in  the  language  who  equal,  and  none  ex- 
cjd  Mr.  Chandler  in  graceful  and  pathetic  eomposition. 

Si!  !^?!';^  ^''''  ^  *•  ^^"^  °'  '"*«.  ^h"*  ^^7  we 
h«rt.W.totle.  recognized  by  thousands  in  every  part  of 
tk.  land.   An  artioU  fro.  Mr.  Chandler*.  p.7m^  be 


looked  for  in  every  number,  and  this  will  eaase  each  aaa* 
bar  to  be  looked  for  anxiously. 

EniTOBS  LooBiRO  Up.— It  is  expected  tfast  an  mrly 
namber  of  "  Graham"  will  be  graced  vritis  a  portrait  sf 
our  distinguished  rival  of  the  <*  Lady's  Book,"  that  gcads- 
man  having  **  in  the  handsamest  manner,"  as  ihej  say  ia 
theatricals,  sat  for  a  picture  of  his  goodly  eiowtmamee 
and  proportiona.  At  our  command  this  haa  been  trss^ 
ferred  to  steel,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  rcadcn  o€  "  Gtv 
ham,"  by  Armstrong,  an  artist  vrhoae  abilicy  is  a  ftor 
warrant  for  a  fine  picture.  Now  if  any  of  inur  fair  readers 
fall  in  love  with  Godey,  we  shall  take  it  as  a  fonnal  sZifhi, 
and  shall  insist  upon  having  our  faeenta  through  an  cditioB 
of  a  magazine,  to  be  gazed  at  and  loved  by  thoasszafc 
of  as  fine  looking  people  as  can  be  crowded  vpoa  a  lah- 
scription  book. 

W.  E.  TucKXB,  Esq.— We  are  very  much  gratified  tols 
able  to  state,  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  pr»> 
prietors  of  "  Graham"  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Tucker,  wheat 
exquisite  title-pagesand  other  gems  in  the  way  of  e^graTiag 
are  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  that  for  tka  year  lSt9,  k 
engravts  txclusivtly  for  Grakam'*  Magaxiiao, 

This  is  but  the  beginning  of  arrangementa  propoaed  to 
revive  the  original  splendor  of  the  pictorial  department  of 
this  magazine,  while  the  literary  arrangements  are  ia  the 
same  style  of  liberality  which  lies'  ever  distinguisheJ 
"Graham."  ** There  is  a  good  time  apcoming  bop"  | 
in  1849. 

SztTCEis  VBOM  EtJVOPB  — In  the  present  abeorbdag  state       ' 
of  affairs  abroad,  it  will  please  our  readers  to  know,  that 
we  have  engaged  an  aecomplished  writer   to  faraiik       | 
sketches  of  European  manners,  evento  and  aociecy,  sack 
as  escape  the  daily  journals,  for  the  pagea  of  the  magaianii.       I 
These  sketches  will  occasionally  be  illustrated  with  ea>       ' 
gravings  of  scenery  and  persons  taken  on  the  spot,  sad 
cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  value  of  "  Graham."  | 

GsMs  noM  Lais  RzADuras.— We  shall  iatroduee  iaw  I 
the  next  number  of  Graham  a  department  whieh  we  thisk  ' 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  hiterest,  by  selections  from  aathon 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  all  the. readers  of  Grafaaoi  lo 
have  seen.  Culling  such  passages  aa  may  strike  us  ia  oar 
reading  aa  worthy  of  wide  eirenlation  aad  ] 
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THE    BRIDE    OP    FATE. 

A  TALE:  FOUNDED  UPON  EVENTS  IN  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  VENICE. 

BT  w.  0IL1IOIS  •nanb 


It  was  a  glad  day  in  Venice.  The  eve  of  the  feast 
of  the  Purification  had  arrived,  and  all  those  maidens 
of  the  Republic,  whose  names  had  been  written  in  the 
"  Book  of  Grold,"  were  assembled  with  their  parents, 
their  friends  and  Iovera~-a  beautiful  and  joyooa 
crowd-Hrepairing,  in  the  gondolas  provided  by  the 
Hepublic,  to  the  church  of  San  Pietro  de  Castelia,  at 
Olivolo,  whieh  was  the  residence  of  the  Patriarch. 
This  place  was  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  city,  a 
beautiful  and  isolated  spot,  its  precincts  almost 
'Without  inhabitants,  a  ghostly  and  small  priesthood 
excepted,  whose  grave  habits  and  taciturn  seclusion 
seemed  to  lend  an  additional  aspect  of  solitude  to  the 
neighborhood.  It  was,  indeed,  a  solitary  and  sad- 
seeming  region,  which,  to  the  thoughtless  and  un- 
xneditative,  might  be  absolutely  gloomy.  But  it  was 
not  the  less  lovely  as  a  place  suited  equally  for  the 
picturesque  and  the  thoughtful ;  and,  just  now,  it  was 
very  far  from  gloomy  or  soliury.  The  event  which 
was  in  hand  was  decreed  to  enliven  it  in  especial 
degree,  and,  in  its  consequences,  to  impress  its  cha- 
racteristics on  the  memory  for  long  generations  after. 
It  was  the  day  of  St.  Mary's  Eve— a  day  set  aside 
from  inunemorial  time  for  a  great  and  peculiar  fes- 
tival. All,  accordingly,  was  life  and  joy  in  the  sea 
republic.  The  marriages  of  a  goodly  company  of 
the  high-bom,  the  young  and  the  beautiful,  were  to 
be  celebrated  on  this  occasion,  and  in  public,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom.  Headed  by  the  Doge  him- 
self, Pietro  Candiano,  the  city  sent  forth  its  thousands. 
The  ornamented  gondolas  plied  busily  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  from  the  city  to  Olivolo;  and 
there,  amidst  music  and  merry  gratulations  of  friends 
and  kindred,  the  lovers  disembarked.  They  were 
all  clad  in  their  richest  array.  Silks,  which  caught 
their  colors  from  the  rainbow,  and  jewels  that  had 
inherited,  even  in  their  caverns,  their  beauties  from 
the  sun  and  stars,  met  the  eye  in  all  directions. 
Wealth  had  put  on  all  its  riches,  and  beauty,  always 
modest,  was  not  satisfied  with  her  intrinsic  love- 
21 


liness.  All  that  could  delight  the  eye,  in  personal 
decorations  and  nuptial  ornaments,  was  displayed  to 
the  eager  gaze  of  curiosity,  and,  for  a  moment,  the 
treasures  of  the  city  were  transplanted  to  the  solitude 
and  waste. 

But  gorgeous  and  grand  as  was  the  spectacle,  and 
joyous  as  was  the  crowd,  there  were  some  at  the 
festival,  some  young,  throbbing  hearts,  who,  though 
deeply  interested  in  its  proceedings,  felt  any  thing 
but  gladness.  While  most  of  the  betrothed  thrilled 
only  with  rapturous  anticipations  that  might  haVe 
been  counted  in  the  strong  pulsations  that  made  the 
bosom  heave  rapidly  beneath  the  close  pressure  of 
the  virgin  zone,  there  were  yet  others,  who  felt  only 
that  sad  sinking  of  the  heart  which  declares  nothing 
but  its  hopelessness  and  desolation.  There  were 
victims  to  be  sacrificed  as  well  as  virgins  to  be  made 
happy,  and  girdled  in  by  thousands  of  the  brave  and 
goodly— by  golden  images  and  flaunting  banners,  and 
speaking  symbols— by  music  and  by  smiles— there 
were  more  hearts  than  one  that  longed  to  escape 
from  all,  to  fly  away  to  some  far  solitude,  where  the 
voices  of  such  a  joy  as  was  now  present  could  vex 
the  defrauded  soul  no  more.  As  the  fair  procession 
moved  onward  and  up  through  the  gorgeous  avenues 
of  the  cathedral  to  the  altar-place,  where  stood  the 
venerable  Patriarch  in  waiting  for  their  coming,  in 
order  to  begin  the  solemn  but  grateful  rites,  yon 
might  have  marked,  in  the  crowding  column,  the  face 
of  one  meek  damsel,  whieh  declared  a  heart  very  far 
removed  from  hope  or  joyful  expectation.  Is  that 
tearful  eye— is  that  pallid  cheek— that  lip,  now  so 
tremulously  convulsed — are  these  proper  to  one 
going  to  a  bridal,  and  that  her  own  ?  Where  is  her 
anticipated  joy  ?  It  is  not  in  that  despairing  vacancy 
of  face— not  in  that  feeble,  faltering,  almost  fainting 
footstep— not,  certainly,  in  any  thing  that  we  behold 
about  tiie  maiden,  unless  we  seek  it  in  the  rich  and 
flaming  jewels  with  which  she  is  decorated  and 
almost  laden  down ;  and  these  no  more  declare  for 
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ber  emotions  than  the  roees  which  encircle  the  neck 
of  the  white  Iamb,  aa  it  is  led  to  the  altar  and  the 
priest.  The  fate  of  the  two  is  not  unlike,  and  so  also 
is  their  character.  Francesca  Ziani  is  decreed  for  a 
sacrifice.  She  was  one  of  those  sweet  and  winning, 
bat  feeble  spirits,  which  know  how  to  submit  only. 
She  has  no  powers  of  resistance.  She  knows  that 
she  is  a  victim;  she  feels  that  her  heart  has  been 
wronged  even  to  the  death,  by  the  doty  to  which  it 
is  now  commanded;  she  feels  that  it  is  thus  made 
the  cruel  but  unwilling  instrument  fordoing  a  mortal 
wrong  to  the  heart  of  another;  but  she  lacks  the 
courage  to  refuse,  to  resist,  to  die  rather  than  submit. 
Her  nature  only  teaches  her  submission;  and  this  is 
the  language  of  the  wo-begone,  despairing  glance- 
but  one — which  she  bestows,  in  passing  up  the  aisle, 
upon  one  who  stands  beside  a  column,  close  to  her  pro- 
gress, in  whose  countenance  she  perceives  a  fearful 
ilruggle,  marking  equally  his  indignation  and  his  grief. 

Giovanni  Gradenigo  was  one  of  the  noblest  cava- 
liers of  Venice — ^but  nobleness,  as  we  know,  is 
not  always,  perhaps  not  often,  the  credential  in  be- 
half of  him  who  seeks  a  maiden  from  her  parents. 
He  certainly  was  not  the  choice  of  Francesca*s  sire. 
The  poor  girl  was  doomed  to  the  embraces  of  one 
Ulric  Barberigo,  a  man  totally  destitute  of  all  nobility, 
that  alone  excepted  which  belonged  to  wealth.  This 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  Franoesca*s  parents,  but  failed 
utterly  to  attract  her  own.  She  saw,  through  the 
heart's  simple,  unsophisticated  medium,  the  person 
of  Giovanni  Gradenigo  only.  Her  sighs  were  given 
to  him,  her  loathings  to  the  other.  Though  meek 
and  finally  submissive,  she  did  not  yield  without  a 
remonstrance,  without  mingled  tears  and  entreaties, 
which  were  found  unavailing.  The  ally  of  a  young 
damsel  is  naturally  her  mother,  and  when  she  fails 
her,  her  best  human  hope  is  lost.  Alas !  for  the  poor 
Francesca !  It  was  her  mother's  weakness,  blinded 
by  the  wealth  of  Ulric  Barberigo,  that  rendered  the 
father's  will  so  stubborn.  It  was  the  erring  mother 
that  wilfully  beheld  her  daughter  led  to  the  sacrifice, 
giving  no  heed  to  the  heart  which  was  breaking, 
even  beneath  its  heavy  weight  of  jewels.  How  com- 
pletely that  mournful  and  desponding,  that  entreating 
and  appealing  glance  to  her  indignant  lover,  told  her 
wretched  history.  There  he  stood,  stern  as  well  as 
sad,  leaning,  as  if  for  support,  upon  the  arm  of  his 
kinsman,  Nicolo  Malapieri.  Hopeless,  helpless,  and 
in  utter  despair,  he  thus  lingered,  as  if  under  a  strange 
and  fearful  fascination,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  striking  fatally,  with  every 
movement,  upon  the  sources  of  his  own  hope  and 
happiness.  His  resolution  rose  with  his  desperation, 
and  be  suddenly  shook  himself  free  from  his  friend. 

"  I  will  not  bear  this,  Nicolo,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
must  not  sufier  it  without  another  eflbrt,  though  it 
be  the  last." 

"  What  would  you  do,  Giovanni,"  demanded  bis 
kinsman,  grasping  l}im  by  the  wrist  as  he  spoke,  and 
arresting  his  movement. 

"Shall  I  see  her  thus  sacrificed— delivered  to 
misery  and  the  grave!  Never!  they  shall  not  so 
lord  it  over  true  affections  to  their  loss  and  mine. 


Franoeaca  was  mme— is  mine— eroi  now,  m  te 
very  sight  of  Heaven.  How  oftes  fasth  afae  vowoi 
it!  Her  glance  avows  it  now.  My  lips  ^^  « 
boldly  declare  it  again ;  and  as  HeaTCA  kaa  hati 
our  vows,  the  church  shall  bear  them.  The  FSathardi 
shall  hear.  Hearts  must  not  be  wroaged — HeaTQ 
must  not  this  be  defrauded.  Tbat  sdfish,  -rain  wo- 
man, ber  mother— that  mercenary  moiwtery  miacsBej 
her  father,  have  no  better  rights  Ibui  mine— B^ee 
half  so  good.  They  shall  hear  me.  SiBDd  by  mt, 
Nicolo,  whUe  I  speak!" 

This  was  the  language  of  a  paasloo,  wiiieli,  ham- 
ever  true,  was  equally  unmeasured  mnd  itnpndaL 
The  friend  of  the  unhappy  lover  would  have  head 
him  back. 

"  It  is  all  in  vmin,  Giovanni !  Think!  my  frial 
yon  can  do  nothing  now.  It  is  too  late ;  nor  is  then 
any  power  to  prevent  this  coMummation-  Their 
names  have  been  long  since  written  in  the '  Book  of 
Gold,'  and  the  Doge  himself  may  not  alter  ibe  destiny  r 

«  The  Book  of  Gold !"  exclaimed  the  other.  "  Ay, 
the 'Brideof Gold!' butweshaUaeeP'  Aadbeagaia 
started  forward.    His  kinsman  clang  to  kim. 

**  Better  that  we  leave  this  place,  GiovannL  lit 
was  wrong  that  you  should  come.  Le<  us  go.  You 
will  only  commit  some  folly  to  remain." 

**  Ay !  it  is  folly  to  be  wronged,  and  to  submit  to  it, 
I  know !  folly  to  have  felt  and  still  to  feel !  foCy , 
surely,  to  discover,  and  to  live  after  the  disoovery, 
that  the  very  crown  that  made  life  precioia  is  lost 
to  you  forever !  What  matter  if  I  should  conaiit 
this  folly !  Well,  indeed,  if  they  who  laogfa  at  ths 
fool,  taste  none  of  the  wrath  that  they  provokeL" 

"This  is  sheer  madness,  Giovanni" 

"  Release  me,  Nicolo." 

The  kinsman  urged  in  vain.  The  dialogue,  whek 
was  carried  on  in  under  tones,  now  enlbrced  by 
animated  action,  began  to  attract  attention.  Ths 
procession  was  moving  forward.  The  high  anihea 
began  to  swell,  and  Giovanni,  wrought  to  the  h^best 
pitch  of  frenzy  by  the  progress  of  events>  and  bj 
the  opposition  of  Nicolo,  now  broke  away  froea  all 
restra  int ,  and  hurried  through  the  crowd.  The  drde, 
dense  and  deep,  had  already  gathered  cloeriy  abott 
the  altar-place,  to  behold  the  ceremony.  The  des- 
perate youth  made  his  way  through  it.  The  crowd 
gave  way  at  his  approach,  and  under  the  decisive 
pressure  of  his  person,  liiey  knew  his  mounifid 
hlMory— for  when  does  the  history  of  love^  denial 
and  defeat  fail  to  find  its  way  to  the  world's  canons 
hearing.  Giovanni  was  beloved  in  Venice.  Sock 
a  history  as  his  and  Francesca's  was  sure  to  beget 
sympathy,  particularly  with  all  those  who  could  find 
no  rich  lovers  for  themselves  or  daqghters,  such  as 
CXlric  Barberigo.  The  fate  of  the  youthful  lortn 
drew  all  eyes  upon  the  two.  A  tearful  interest  ia  iha 
event  began  to  pervade  the  assembly,  and  Giovanni 
really  found  no  such  difiScultyas  would  have  attended 
the  efforts  of  any  other  person  to  approach  the  sacred 
centre  of  the  bridal  circle.  He  made  hia  waydiiedly 
for  the  spot  where  Francesca  stood.  She  fdt  his 
approach  and  presence  by  the  most  natinral  instinct, 
though  without  ever  daring  to  lift  her  eye  to  lai     I 
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lerson.  A  more  deadly  paleness  than  ever  came 
>ver  her,  and  as  she  heard  the  first  sounds  of  his 
roice,  she  faltered  and  grasped  a  column  for  support. 
The  Patriarch,  startled  by  the  sounds  of  confusion, 
'oae  from  the  sacred  cushions,  and  spread  his  hands 
^yer  the  assembly  for  silence ;  but  as  yet  he  failed  to 
3onoeive  the  occasion  for  commotion.  Meanwhile, 
he  parents  and  relatives  of  Francesca  had  gathered 
iround  her  person,  as  if  to  guard  her  from  an  enemy. 
Ulrie  Barberigo,  the  millionaire,  put  on  the  aspect  of 
i  man  vrhose  word  was  law  on  'change.  He,  too, 
had  his  retainers,  all  looking  daggers  at  the  intruder. 
Fortunately  for  GioTanni,  they  were  permitted  to 
wear  none  at  these  peaceful  ceremonials.  Their 
looks  of  wrath  did  not  discourage  the  approach  of 
our  lover.  He  did  not  seem,  indeed,  to  see  them,  but 
gently  putting  them  by,  he  drew  near  to  the  scarcely 
conscious  maiden.  He  lifted  the  aUnoet  lifeless  hand 
from  her  side,  and  pressing  it  within  both  his  own, 
a  proceeding  which  her  mother  vainly  endeavored 
to  prevent,  he  addressed  the  maiden  with  all  that 
impresaiveness  of  tone  which  declares  a  stifled  but 
still  present  and  passionate  emotion  in  the  heart. 
His  words  were  of  a  touching  sorrow. 

"  And  is  it  thus,  my  Francesca,  that  I  must  look 
upon  thee  for  the  last  time  ?  Henceforth  are  we  to  be 
dead  to  one  another  ?  Is  it  thus  that  I  am  to  hear  that, 
forgetful  of  thy  virgin  vows  to  Gradenigo,  thou  art 
here  calling  Heaven  to  witness  that  thou  givest 
thyself  and  aflections  to  another  ?'' 

"  Not  willingly,  O !  not  willingly,  Giovanni,  as  I 
live!  I  have  not  forgotten— alas !  I  cannot  forget 
that  I  have  once  vowed  myself  to  thee.  But  I 
pray  thee  to  forget,  Giovanni.  Forget  me  and  for- 
give— forgive !" 

Oh !  how  mournfully  was  this  response  delivered. 
There  was  a  dead  silence  through  the  assembly;  a 
silence  which  imposed  a  similar  restraint  aven  upon 
the  parents  of  the  maiden,  who  had  showed  a  desire 
to  arrest  the  speaker.  They  had  appealed  to  the 
Patriarch,  but  the  venerable  man  was  wise  enough 
to  perceive  that  this  was  the  last  open  expression  of 
a  passion  which  must  have  its  utterance  in  some 
form,  and  if  not  thisy-must  result  in  greater  mischief. 
His  decision  tacitly  sanctioned  the  interview  as  we 
have  witnessed.  It  was  with  increased  faltering, 
which  to  the  bystanders  seemed  almost  fainting,  that 
the  unhappy  Francesca  thus  responded  to  her  lover. 
Her  words  were  little  more  than  whispers,  and  his 
tones,  though  deep,  were  very  low  and  subdued,  as 
if  spoken  while  the  teeth  were  shut.  There  was 
that  in  the  scene  which  brought  forward  the  crowd 
in  breathless  anxiety  to  hear,  and  the  proud  heart  of 
the  damsel's  mother  revolted  at  an  exhibition  in 
which  her  position  was  by  no  means  a  grateful  one. 
She  would  have  wrested,  even  by  violence,  the  hand 
cf  her  daughter  from  the  grasp  of  Giovanni;  but  he 
retained  it  firmly,  the  maiden  herself  being  scarcely 
conscious  that  he  did  so.  His  eye  was  sternly  fixed 
upon  the  mother,  as  be  drew  Francesca  toward  him- 
self.   His  words  followed  his  looks : 

"Have  you  not  enough  triumphed,  lady,  in  thus 
bringing  about  your  cruel  purpose,  to  the  sacrifice  of 


two  hearts — your  child's  no  less  than  mine.  Biine 
was  nothing  to  you— but  hers !  what  had  she  done 
that  you  should  trample  upon  hers  ?  This  hast  thou 
done  I  Thou  hast  triumphed !  What  would^st  thou 
more  ?  Must  she  be  denied  the  mournful  privilege 
of  saying  her  last  parting  with  him  to  whom  she 
vowed  herself,  ere  she  vows  herself  to  another! 
For  shame,  lady;  this  is  a  twofold  and  a  needless 
tyranny !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  more  gentle  and  sympathizing 
spirits  around  looked  upon  the  stem  mother  with 
faces  of  the  keenest  rebuke  and  indignation.  Gio- 
vanni once  more  addressed  himself  to  the  maiden. 

**  And  if  yott  do  not  love  this  man,  my  Francesca, 
why  is  it  that  you  so  weakly  yield  to  his  solicitings? 
Why  submit  to  this  sacrifice  at  any  instance  ?  Have 
they  strength  to  subdue  thee?— has  he  the  art  to  en- 
snare thee?— canst  thou  not  declare  thy  aflections 
with  a  will?  What  magic  is  it  that  they  employ 
which  is  thus  superior  to  that  of  love?— and  what  is 
thy  right— if  heedless  of  the  aflections  of  thy  heart 
—to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  ndne?  Thou  hadst  it 
in  thy  keeping,  Francesca,  as  I  fondly  fancied  I  had 
thine!" 

(( Thou  hadst-thou  hast !— " 

<< Francesca,  my  child!"  was  the  expostulating 
exclamation  of  the  mother ;  hot  it  failed,  except  for  a 
single  instant,  to  arrest  the  pasajoaate  answer  of  the 


*'  Hear  me  and  pity,  Giovanni,  if  you  may  not  for- 
give !  Blame  me  for  my  infirmity— for  the  wretched 
weakness  which  has  brought  me  to  this  defeat  of  thy 
heart— this  desolation  of  mine— but  do  not  doubt  that 
I  l»ve  loved  thee— that  I  shall  ever^" 

**  Slay !"  coomianded  the  imperious  father. 

*'  What  is  it  thou  wouldst  say,  Francesca?  Be- 
ware !"  vras  the  stem  language  of  the  mother. 

The  poor  girl  shrunk  back  in  trembling.  The 
brief  impulse  of  courage  which  the  address  of  her 
lover,  and  the  evident  sympathy  of  the  crowd,  had 
imparted,  was  gone  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  She 
had  no  more  strength  for  the  struggle;  and  as  she 
sunk  back  nerveless,  and  closed  her  eyes  as  if  faint- 
ing under  the  terrible  glances  of  both  her  parents, 
Giovanni  dropped  her  hand  from  his  grasp.  It  now 
lay  lifeless  at  her  side,  and  she  was  sustained  from 
falling  by  some  of  her  sympathizing  companions. 
The  eyes  of  the  youth  were  bent  upon  her  with  a 
last  look. 

('  It  is  all  over  then,"  be  exclaimed.  "  Thy  hope, 
unhappy  maiden,  like  mine,  must  perish  because  of 
thy  weakness.  Yet  there  will  be  bitter  memories 
for  this,"  he  exclaimed,  and  his  eye  now  sought  the 
mother— <*  bitter,  bitter  memories !  Francesca,  fare- 
well !    Be  happy  if  thou  canst !" 

She  rushed  toward  him  as  he  moved  away,  re- 
covering all  her  strength  for  this  one  efibrt.  A  single 
and  broken  sentence—"  Forgive  me,  O  forgive  !"— 
escaped  her  lips,  as  she  sunk  senseless  upon  the  floor. 
He  would  have  raised  her,  but  they  did  not  sufler  him. 

"Is  this  not  enough,  Giqvanni ?"  said  his  friend 
reproachfully.  "  Seest  thou  not  that  ihy  presence  but 
distracuher?" 
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*«  Thon  art  rigiit,  Nicdo;  let  ib  go.  I  am  tnysair 
choking— undo  me  this  collar!— There!  Let  ub 
depart." 

The  organ  rolled  its  anthem— a  thooaand  ToioeB 
joined  fn  the  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  and  as  the  sweet 
but  painM  sounds  mshed  to  the  senses  of  the  youth 
he  darted  throc^h  the  crowd,  closely  followed  hy  his 
friend.  The  music  seemed  to  pursue  htm  with 
mockery.  He  rushed  headlong  from  the  temple,  as 
if  seeking  escape  from  some  suffocating  atmosphere 
hi  the  pure  breexes  of  heaTen,  and  hurried  forward 
with  confused  and  purposeless  footsteps.  The  mo* 
ment  of  his  disappearance  was  marked  by  the  par- 
tial recovery  of  Franceses.  She  tmclosed  her  eyes, 
raised  her  head  and  looked  wildly  around  her.  Her 
lips  once  more  murmured  his  name. 

"  Giovanni !" 

"  He  is  gone,"  was  the  sympathising  answer  from 
more  than  one  lip  in  the  assembly;  and  once  more 
she  relapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Giovanni  Gradenigo  was  scarcely  more  conadoas 
than  the  maiden  when  he  left  He  needed  all  the 
guidance  of  his  friend. 

"  Whither?"  asked  Nieolo  Malapiero. 

"  What  matter !  where  thou  wilt,"  was  the  reply. 

**  For  the  city  then ;"  and  his  friend  conducted  him 
to  the  gondola  which  was  appointed  to  await  them. 
In  the  profoundest  silence  they  glided  toward  the  city. 
The  gondola  stopped  before  the  dwelling  of  Nioolo, 
and  he,  taking  the  arm  of  the  sullen  and  absent  Gio- 
vanni within  his  own,  ascended  the  marble  steps, 
and  was  about  to  enter,  when  a  ahrill  voice  chal- 
lenged their  attention  by  naming  Giovanni. 

"How  now,  signer,"  said  the  stranger.  *<Is  it 
thoYi?  Wherefore  hast  thou  left  Otivdof  Why 
didst  thou  not  wait  the  bridal." 

The  speaker  was  a  strange,  dark-lodking  woman, 
in  coarse  woollen  garments.  She  hobbled  as  she 
walked,  assisted  by  a  heavy  staff,  and  seeming  to 
suflbr  equally  from  lameness  and  from  age.  Her  thin 
depressed  lips,  that  ever  sunk  as  she  spoke  into  the 
cavity  of  the  month,  which,  in  the  process  of  time, 
had  been  denuded  of  nearly  all  its  teeth ;  her  yellow 
wrinkled  visage,  and  thin  gray  hairs,  that  escaped 
from  the  close  black  cap  which  covered  her  head, 
declared  the  presence  of  very  great  age.  But  her 
eye  shone  still  with  something  even  more  lively  and 
impressive  than  a  youthful  fre.  It  had  a  sort  of 
spiritual  intensity.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have 
been  more  brilliant,  or,  seemingly,  more  unnatural. 
But  hers  was  a  nature  of  which  we  may  not  judge 
by  common  laws.  Bhe  was  no  common  woman, 
and  her  whole  life  was  characterized  by  mystery. 
She  was  known  in  Venice  as  the  **  Spanish  Gipsy;" 
was  supposed  to  be  secretly  a  Jewess,  and  had  only 
escaped  from  behig  punished  as  a  sorceress  by  her 
profound  and  most  exemplary  public  devotions.  But 
she  was  known,  nevertheless,  as  an  enchantress,  a 
magician,  a  prophetess ;  and  her  palmistry,  her  ma- 
gic, her  symbols,  signs  and  talismans,  were  all  held 


in  great  repme  by  the  sn>ei«iUous  «Bi  the  yvaOM 
of  the  ocean  city.  Giovanni  Gradengo  hioHelf, 
obeying  the  popatar  custom,  had  conwilwwl  her;  asd 
now,  as  he  heard  her  voice,  he  rmmed  fade  eye»,  sac 

started  forward  wilhtheimpidseoroiiewfcDOTddes:; 
darts  from  under  the  gliding  knife  oT  ilie  anastia. 
Before  Nieolo  could  interfere,  he  had  leapt  dowatk 
steps,  and  darted  to  the  quay  from  -^Atkk  the  od 
woman  was  about  to  atq>  into  a  goodola.  Ste 
awaited  his  coming  with  a  andle  of  pecoliar  mean- 
ing, as  she  repeated  her  inqoiry: 

"  Why  are  not  you  at  Olivolo  ?• 

He  answered  the  questioa  by  «Bo(her,  graspai 
her  wrist  violently  as  ha  apoioe. 

"  Bid  yon  not  promise  that  sha  abooid  wed  w^ 
ma— that  she  should  be  mfaie— rnina  only  ?^ 

<<  Well !"  she  answered  calmly,  wiiboat  aarag^iiaf 
or  aeeking  to  extricate  her  arm  from  the  siroog  hoU 
which  he  had  taken  upon  it. 

**  Well !  and  even  now  tha  ritaa  are  is  presgrai 
winoh  bind  her  to  Uhric  Baiberigo  !** 

<'  Sha  will  never  wed  ITliie  BatbeHgo,"  was  te 
quiet  answer.  «*  Why  left  yon  Olirolo'?"  she  cca- 
tinned. 

<(  Conld  I  remain  and  look  npon  theae  haled  nxtp- 
tials— could  I  be  patient  and  see  her  dnrm  iifce  t 
sheep  to  the  sacrifice?  I  fled  from  the  apeetacle,  ai 
if  the  knife  of  the  butcher  were  already  in  my  owa 
heart." 

"  You  were  wrong;  but  the  fates  have  spoken, aid 
their  decrees  are  unchangeaUe.  I  tell  you  I  hive 
seen  your  bridal  with  Franoesca  ZianL  No  Clrie 
weds  that  maidsn.  She  is  icscrved  Tor  yon  aloe: 
Tou  alone  will  interchange  with  her  the  Ifaml  vom 
before  the  man  of  God.  Bm  hasten,  thai  tfais  any 
find  early  consummation.  I  have  seen  oiber  thiais! 
Hasten-4>ut  hasten  not  alone,  nor  vrithom  yoer 
armor!  A  sudden  and  terrible  danger  hangs  era 
San  Pietro  di  Osstella,  and  all  within  its  waDi. 
Gather  your  friends,  gather  your  retainers.  Frt  m 
the  weapons  of  war  tad  fly  thither  with  aS  your 
speed.  I  see  a  terrible  vision,  even  now,  of  Mood 
and  strqggle!  I  behold  terrors  that  frig^itea  evea 
me !  Your  friend  is  a  man  of  arms.  liCt  yoer  mr- 
galleys  be  put  forth,  and  bid  them  steer  for  the  Ls- 
gune  of  Caorlo.  There  will  you  win  Franoesca,  and 
thenceforth  shall  you  wear  her^you  only— so  locg 
as  it  may  be  allowed  you  to  wear  any  hmnan  joy  !** 

Her  voice,  look,  manner,  sodden  energy,  and  the 
wild  fire  of  her  eyes,  awakened  Grioranni  to  his 
fullest  consciousness.  His  friend  drew  nigh-4hry 
would  have  conferred  together,  but  the  woman  ia- 
terrupted  them. 

"  You  would  deliberate,"  said  she,  "  but  you  have 
no  time !  What  is  to  be  done  must  he  done  qmckty. 
It  seems  wild  to  you,  and  strange,  and  idle,  what  I 
tell  you,  but  it  is  nevertheless  troe ;  and  if  yoa  heed 
me  not  now  bitter  will  be  your  repentance  hereaAer. 
You,  Giovanni,  will  depart  at  least.  Heed  not  yov 
friend— he  ib  too  cold  to  be  successful.  He  vS 
always  be  safe,  and  do  well,  but  he  will  do  nothiag 
further.  Away !  if  you  can  but  gather  a  dosen  friendi 
and  man  a  single  galley,  you  will  be  in  aeaaoa.  Bat 
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le  time  is  short.  I  bear  a  fearful  cry^the  cry  of 
romen — and  (he  feeble  shriek  of  Francesca  Ziani  is 
mong  the  voices  of  those  who  wail  with  a  new  ter- 
JT !  I  see  their  struggling  forms,  and  floating  gar- 
lenta,  and  disheveled  hair !  Fly,  young  men,  lest 
iie  names  of  those  whom  Venice  has  written  in  her 
look  of  Gold,  shall  henceforth  be  written  in  a  Book 
f  Blood!"  y 

The  reputation  of  the  sybil  was  too  great  in  Venice 
i>  allow  her  wild  predictions  to  be  laughed  at  Be- 
ides,  our  young  Venetians^Nicolo  no  less  than 
riovanni,  in  spite  of  what  the  woman  had  spoken 
ouching  his  lack  of  enthusiasm— were  both  aroused 
nd  eagerly  excited  by  her  speech.  Her  person  di- 
eted as  she  spoke— her  voice  seemed  to  come  up 
rom  a  fearful  depth,  and  went  thrillingly  deep  into 
he  souls  of  the  hearers.  They  were  carried  from 
heir  feet  by  her  predictions.  They  prepared  to  obey 
ver  counsels.  Soon  had  they  gathered  their  friends 
ogether,  enough  to  man  three  of  the  fastest  galleys 
>f  the  city.  Their  prows  were  turned  at  once  toward 
ihe  Lagune  of  Caorlo,  whither  the  woman  had  di- 
rected them.  She,  meanwhile,  had  disappeared,  but 
Ihe  course  of  her  gondola  lay  for  Olivolo. 

CHAPTER  m. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  go  back  in  our 
narrative  but  a  single  week  before  the  occurrence  of 
these  events.  Let  us  penetrate  the  dim  and  lone- 
some abode  on  the  confines  of  the  '*  Jewish  Quarter," 
but  not  within  it,  where  the  "  Spanish  Gipsy'*  de- 
livered her  predictions.  It  is  midnight,  and  still  she 
sits  over  her  incantations.  There  are  vessels  of 
uncouth  shape  and  unknown  character  before  her. 
Huge  braxiers  lie  convenient,  on  one  of  which, 
amidst  a  few  coals,  a  feeble  flame  may  be  seen  to 
struggle.  Tb»  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  a 
strong  but  not  ungrateful  perfume,  and  through  its 
vapors  objects  appear  with  some  indistinctness.  A 
circular  plate  of  brass  or  copper— it  could  not  well 
be  any  more  precious  metal — crests  beneath  the  eye 
and  finger  of  the  woman.  It  is  covered  with  strange 
and  mystio  characters,  which  she  seems  busily  to 
explore,  as  if  they  had  a  real  significance  in  her 
mind.  She  evidently  united  the  highest  departments 
of  her  art  with  its  humblest  offices;  and  possessed 
those  nobler  aspirations  of  the  soul,  which,  during 
the  middle  ages,  elevated  in  considerable  degree  the 
professors  of  necromancy.  But  our  purpose  is  not 
now  to  determine  her  pretensions.  We  have  but  to 
eachibit  and  to  ascertain  a  small  specimen  of  her  skill 
in  the  vulgar  business  of  fortune-telling— an  art 
which  will  continue  to  be  received  among  men,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  so  long  as  they  shall  possess 
a  hope  which  they  cannot  gratify,  and  feel  a  super- 
stition which  they  cannot  explain.  Our  gipsy  ex- 
pects a  visiter.  She  hears  his  footstep.  The  door 
opens  at  her  bidding  and  a  stranger  makes  his  ap- 
pearance. He  is  a  tall  and  well  made  man,  of  stem 
and  gloomy  coimtenance,  which  is  half  concealed 
beneath  the  raised  foldings  of  his  cloak.  His  beard, 
of  enormous  length,  is  seen  to  stream  down  upon  his 
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breast;  but  his  cheek  is  youthful,  and  his  eye  is 
eagerly  and  anxiously  bright.  But  for  a  certain  re> 
pelting  something  in  his  glance,  he  might  be  con- 
sidered a  very  handsome  man— perhaps  by  many 
persons  he  was  thought  so.  He  advanced  with  an 
air  of  dignity  and  power.  His  deportment  and  man- 
ner—and when  he  spoke,  his  voice— ell  seemed  to 
denote  a  person  accustomed  to  command.  The 
woman  did  not  look  up  as  he  approached— on  the 
contrary  she  seemed  more  intent  than  ever  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  strange  characters  before  her.  But 
a  curious  spectator  might  have  seen  that  a  comer  of 
her  eye,  bright  with  an  intelligence  that  looked  more 
like  cunning  than  wisdom,  was  suflered  to  take  in 
all  of  the  face  and  person  of  the  visiter  that  his  muf- 
fling costume  permitted  to  be  seen. 
*'  Mother,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am  here." 
**  You  say  not  who  you  are,"  answered  the  woman. 
"Nor  shall  say,"  was  the  abrupt  reply  of  the 
stranger.  "That,  you  said,  was  unnecessary  to 
your  art— to  the  solution  of  the  questions  that  I 
asked  you." 

"Surely,"  was  the  answer.  "My  art,  that  pro- 
mises to  tell  thee  of  the  future,  would  be  a  sorry 
fraud  could  it  not  declare  the  present— could  it  not 
say  who  thou  art,  as  well  as  what  thou  seekest." 

"Ha!  and  thou  knowest!"  exclaimed  the  other, 
his  hand  suddenly  feeling  within  the  folds  of  his 
cloak,  as  he  spoke,  as  if  for  a  weapon,  while  his  eye 
glared  quickly  around  the  apartment,  as  if  seeking 
for  a  secret  enemy. 

"  Nay,  fear  nothing,"  said  the  woman  cahnly.  "  I 
care  not  to  know  who  thou  art  It  is  not  an  object 
of  my  quest,  otherwise  it  would  not  long  remain  a 
secret  to  me." 

"It  is  well!  mine  is  a  name  that  must  not  be 
spoken  among  the  homes  of  Venice.  It  would  make 
thee  thyself  to  quail  eouldst  thou  bear  it  spoken." 

"Perhaps!  but  mine  is  not  the  heart  to  quail  at 
many  things,  unless  it  be  the  absolute  wrath  of  Hea- 
ven. What  the  violence  or  the  hate  of  man  could 
do  to  this  feeble  frame,  short  of  death,  it  has  already 
suflered.  Thou  knowest  but  little  of  hmnan  cruelty, 
young  man,  though  thy  own  deeds  be  cruel !" 

"How  knowest  thou  that  my  deeds  are  cruel?" 
was  the  quick  and  passionate  demand,  while  the  form 
of  the  stranger  suddenly  and  threateningly  advanced. 
"Hie  woman  was  unmoved. 

"  Saiddt  thou  not  that  there  was  a  name  that  might 
not  be  spoken  in  the  homes  of  Venice?  Why  should 
thy  very  name  make  the  hearts  of  Venice  to  quail  un- 
less for  thy  deeds  of  cruelty  and  crime?  But  I  see 
further.  I  see  it  in  thine  eyes  that  thou  art  cruel.  I 
hear  it  in  thy  voice  that  thou  art  criminal.  I  know, 
even  now,  that  thy  soul  is  bent  on  deeds  of  violence 
and  blood,  and  the  very  quest  that  brings  thee  to  me 
now  is  less  the  quest  of  love  than  of  that  wild  and 
selfish  passion  which  so  frequently  puts  on  his  habit." 
"Ha!  speak  to  me  of  that!  This  damsel,  Fran- 
cesca  Ziani!  'TiB  of  her  that  I  would  have  thee 
speak.  Thou  saidst  that  she  should  be  mine,  yet  lo ! 
her  name  is  written  in  the  "  Book  of  Gold,"  and  she 
is  allotted  to  this  man  of  wealth,  this  Ulric  Barberigo." 
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"  She  will  never  be  the  wife  of  Ulric  Barberigo.*' 

"  Thoa  6ai<l»t  she  should  be  mine." 

"N«y;  I  said  not  that." 

"Ha!— butthouliest!" 

"  No !  Anger  me  not,  yomig  man !  I  am  bIowcti 
much  slower  to  anger  than  thyself— slower  than  most 
of  those  who  still  chafe  within  this  mortal  coverings 
yet  am  I  mortal  like  thyself,  and  not  wholly  free  from 
such  foolish  passions  as  vex  mortality.  Chafe  me, 
and  I  will  repulse  thee  with  scorn.  Annoy  me,  and 
I  close  upon  thee  the  book  of  fate,  leaving  thee  to 
the  blind  paths  which  thy  passions  have  ever  moved 
thee  to  take." 

The  stranger  multered  something  apologetically. 

"  Make  me  no  excuses.  I  only  ask  thee  to  forbear 
and  submit.  I  said  not  that  Francesca  Ziadi  should 
be  th£?u!  I  said  only  that  I  beheld  her  in  thy 
arms." 

"  And  what  more  do  I  ask !"  was  the  exulting 
speech  of  the  stranger,  his  voice  rising  into  a  sort  of 
outburst,  which  tally  declared  the  rufSan,  and  the 
sort  of  passions  by  which  he  was  governed. 

"  If  that  contents  thee,  well !"  said  the  woman, 
coldly,  her  eye  penumg  with  a  seeming  calmness 
the  brazen  plate  upon  which  the  strange  characters 
were  inscribed. 

"That,  then,  thou  promisest  still?"  demanded  the 
stranger. 

"  Thou  shalt  see  for  thyself,"  was  the  reply.  Thus 
speaking  the  woman  slowly  arose  and  brought  forth 
a  small  chafing-dish,  also  of  brass  or  copper,  not 
much  larger  than  a  common  plate.  This  she  placed 
over  the  brazier,  the  fiame  of  which  she  quickened 
by  a  few  smart  pulls  from  a  little  bellows  which  lay 
beside  her.  As  the  flame  kindled,  and  the  sharp,  red 
jets  rose  like  tongues  on  either  side  of  the  pFate,  she 
poured  into  it  something  like  a  gill  of  a  thick  tena- 
cious liquid,  that  looked  like,  and  might  have  been, 
honey.  Above  this  she  brooded  for  awhile  with  her 
eyes  immediately  over  the  vessel ;  and  the  keen  ear 
of  the  stranger,  quickened  by  excited  curiosity,  could 
detect  the  muttering  of  her  lips,  though  the  foreign 
syllables  which  she  employed  were  entirely  beyond 
his  comprehension.  Suddenly,  a  thick  vapor  went 
up  from  the  dish.  She  withdrew  it  from  the  brazier 
and  laid  it  before  her  on  the  table.  A  few  moments 
BufRced  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  the  vapor 
arising  and  banging  languidly  above  her  head. 

"  Look  now  for  thyself  and  see !"  was  her  com- 
mand to  the  visiter ;  she  herself  not  deigning  a  glance 
upon  the  vessel,  seeming  thus  to  be  quite  sure  of 
what  it  would  present,  or  quite  indifferent  to  the 
Tesult.  The  stranger  needed  no  second  summons. 
He  bent  instantly  over  the  vessel,  and  started  back 
with  undisguised  delight. 

"  It  is  she !"  he  exclaimed.  "  She  droops !  whose 
arm  is  it  that  supports  her— upon  whose  breast  is  it 
that  she  lies — who  bears  her  away  in  triumph  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  thyself?"  asked  the  woman,  coldly. 

**  By  Hercules,  it  is !  She  is  mine !  She  is  in  my 
arms !  She  is  on  my  bosom !  I  have  her  in  my 
galley !  She  speeds  with  me  to  my  home !  I  see  it 
all,  even  as  thou  hast  promised  me !" 


"  I  promise  thee  nothing.  I  but  show  Ihee  oily 
what  is  written." 

"  And  when  and  how  riiaH  th»  be  eSeeted?" 

"  How,  I  know  not,"  answered  the  wobmi,  "tte 
is  withheld  from  me.  Fate  shows  wbat  her  work  is 
only  as  it  appears  when  done,  bat  noC  ihs  mmnagr  <x 
the  domg." 

"  But  when  will  this  be  ?"  was  the  qoestioo. 

"It  must  be  ere  die  marries  with  Ulric  BaAcri|c, 
for  him  she  will  never  marry.** 

"  And  it  is  appointed  that  he  weds  with  her  on  tk 
day  of  St.  Mary's  Eve.  That  is  bat  a  week  fcsc 
hence,  and  the  ceremony  takes  phtoe— ** 

"AtOlivolo." 

"Ha !  at  Olivolo!"  and  a  brigbt%1enm  of  hitdL- 
gence  passed  over  the  features  of  (he  stranger,  fns 
which  his  cloak  had  by  Ihxs  time  entirely  ftBei. 
The  woman  beheld  the  look,  end  a  slight  smile,  Oe 
seemed  to  denote  scorn  rather  than  any  other  eieo> 
tion,  played  for  a  moment  cnrer  her  shrirried  ad 
sunken  lips. 

"Mother,"  said  the  stranger,  "mist  aO  ifaeii 
matters  be  left  to  fate  ?" 

"That  is  as  thou  wilL" 

"  But  the  eye  of  a  young  woman  may  be  won— 
her  heart  may  be  touched-so  that  it  shall  be  essy 
for  fate  to  accomplish  her  designs.  I  am  yoasg; 
am  indifferently  well  fashioned  in  person,  and  bavc 
but  liule  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  face  whk^ 
God  has  given  me.  Beside,  I  have  much  AHH  m 
music,  and  can  sing  to  the  guitar  as  fairly  as  mostcf 
the  young  men  of  Venice.  What  if  I  were  to  iSed  ■  j 
way  to  the  damsel— what  if  I  play  and  singbaesth 
her  father's  palace?  I  have  disguises,  and  am  ««t 
to  practice  In  various  garments ;  I  can — ^ 

The  woman  interrupted  him. 

"  Thou  mayest  do  as  thou  wilt.  It  is  doobckss  as 
indifferent  to  the  fates  what  thou  doest,  as  it  vffi  be 
to  me.  Thou  hast  seen  what  I  have  shown— I  esa 
no  more.  I  am  not  permitted  to  coionsel  thee.  I 
am  but  a  voice;  thou  hast  all  that  I  can  give  thee.** 

The  stranger  lingered  still,  but  the  vroman  eeased 
to  speak,  and  betray^  by  her  manner  tbat  she  desired 
his  departure.  Thus  seeing,  he  took  a  parse  frcm 
his  bosom  and  laid  it  before  her.  She  did  not  sees 
to  notice  the  action,  nor  did  she  again  look  up 
until  he  was  gene.  With  the  sound  of  his  retreaiisg 
footsteps,  she  put  aside  the  brazen  volmne  of  strasfe 
characters  which  seemed  her  favorite  study,  and  her 
lips  slowly  parted  in  soliloquy, 

"  Ay !  thou  exulfest,  fierce  ruflbin  that  IhoQ  art,  is 
the  assurance  that  fate  yields  herself  to  thy  will ! 
Thou  shalt,  indeed,  have  the  maiden  in  thy  aras, 
but  it  shall  profit  thee  nothing;  and  that  sogie 
triumph  shall  exact  from  thee  the  last  penaltiei 
which  are  sure  to  follow  on  the  footsteps  of  a  trade 
like  thine.  Thou  thmkest  that  I  know  thee  not,  ss 
if  thy  shallow  masking  could  baffle  eyes  and  ait  lifce 
mine;  but  I  had  not  shown  thee  thus  much,  were  I 
not  in  possession  of  yet  further  knowle«|ge — did  I  not 
see  that  this  lure  was  essential  to  emixdden  thee  te 
thy  own  final  overthrow.  Alas  I  that  in  serviag  the 
cause  of  innocence,  in  saving  the  innocent  fna 
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larm,  we  cannot  make  it  safe  in  happiness.  Poor 
^'raneesca,  beloved  of  three,  yet  blest  with  neither ! 
Thou  shalt  be  wedded,  yet  be  no  bride ;  shall  gain  all 
hat  thy  fond  young  htait  craveth,  yet  gain  nothing! 
Be  spared  the  embraces  of  him  thou  loathest,  yet 
rest  in  his  arms  whom  thou  hast  most  need  to  fear, 
md  ahalt  be  denied,  even  when  most  assured,  the 
only  embrace  which  might  bring  thee  blessings! 
Elappy  at  least  that  thy  sorrows  shall  not  last  thee  long 
—their  Tery  keenness  and  intensity  being  thy  security 
from  the  misery  which  holds  through  years  like  mine !" 
Let  us  leave  the  woman  of  m>'8tery->Iet  us  once 
more  change  the  scene.  Now  pass  we  to  the  pirate's 
domain  at  Istria,  a  region  over  which,  at  the  period 
of  our  narrative,  the  control  of  Venice  was  feeble, 
exceedingly  capricious,  and  subject  to  frequent  vicis- 
situdes. At  this  particular  time,  it  was  maintained  by 
the  fiercest  band  of  pirates  that  ever  swept  the 
Mediterranean  with  their  bloody  prows. 

CHAPTER  rv. 
It  Was  midnight  when  the  galley  of  the  chief 
glided  into  the  harbor  of  Istria.  The  challenge  of 
the  sentinel  was  answered  from  the  vessel,  and  she 
took  her  place  beside  the  shore,  where  two  other 
galleys  were  at  anchor.  Suddenly  her  sails  de- 
scended with  a  rattle;  a  voice  hailed  throughout  the 
ship,  was  answered  from  stem  to  stem,  and  a  deep 
silence  followed.  The  fierce  chief  of  the  pirates, 
Pietro  Barbaro,  the  fiercest,  strongest,  wisest,  yet 
youngest  of  seven  brolhera,  all  devoted  to  the  same 
fearful  employment,  strode  in  silence  to  his  cabin. 
Here,  throwing  himself  upon  a  couch,  he  prepared 
rather  to  rest  his  limbs  than  to  sleep.  He  had  thoughts 
to  keep  him  wakeful.  Wild  hopes,  and  tenderer 
joys  than  his  usual  occupations  offered,  were  gleam- 
ing before  his  fancy.  The  light  burned  dimly  in  his 
floating  chamber,  but  the  shapes  of  his  imagination 
rose  up  before  his  mind's  eye  not  the  less  vividly 
because  of  the  obscurity  in  which  he  lay.  Thus 
musing  over  expectations  of  most  agreeable  and 
exciting  aspect,  he  finally  lapsed  away  in  sleep. 

He  was  suddenly  aroused  from  slumber  by  a  rude 
hand  that  lay  heavily  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Who  is  it?"  he  asked  of  the  intruder. 

*^  Gamba,"  was  the  answer. 

"Thou,  brother!" 

"Ay,"  continued  the  intruder;  "and  here  are 
all  of  us." 

"Indeed!  and  wherefore  come  you?  I  would 
sleep — I  am  weary.    I  must  have  rest," 

"  Thou  hast  too  much  rest,  Pietro,"  said  another 
of  the  brothers.  "  It  is  that  of  which  we  complain — 
that  of  which  we  would  speak  to  thee  now." 

"  Ha !  this  is  new  language,  brethren !  Answer 
me— perhaps  I  am  not  well  awake ;  am  I  your  cap- 
tain, or  not  7" 

"  Thou  art— the  fact  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  no 
one  but  thyself.  Though  the  youngest  of  our  mother's 
children,  we  made  thee  our  leader." 

"  For  what  did  ye  this,  my  brothere,  unless  that  I 
might  command  ye?" 

"  For  this,  in  truth,  and  this  only,  did  we  confer 


upon  thee  this  authority.  Thou  hadBt  shown  thyself 
worthy  to  command—" 

"Well!" 

"  Thy  skill— <hy  courage-thy  fbnitude— " 

"In  brief,  ye  thotight  me  best  fitted  to  oom- 
mand  yet" 

"Yes.» 

"  Then  I  command  ye  henoe !  Leave  me,  and  let 
merest!" 

"  Nay,  brother,  but  this  cannot  be;"  was  the  reply 
of  another  of  the  intruden.  "  We  must  speak  wiA 
thee  while  the  night  serves  tis,  lest  thou  hear  worse 
things  with  the  morrow.  Thou  art,  indeed,  onr 
captain;  chosen  because  of  thy  qualities  of  service, 
to  conduct  and  counsel  us;  but  we  chose  thee  not 
that  thou  shouldst  sleep !  Thou  wert  chosen  that  our 
enterprises  might  be  active  and  might  lead  to  fre- 
quent profit." 

"Has  it  not  been  so?"  demanded  the  chief. 

"For  a  season  it  was  so,  and  there  was  no  com- 
plaint of  thee." 

* '  Who  now  complains  ? 

"Thy  people-all!" 

"  And  can  ye  not  answer  them  ?" 

"No!  for  we  ourselves  need  an  answer!  We, 
too,  complain." 

"  Of  what  complain  ye?" 

"That  our  enterprises  profit  us  nothing." 

"  00  ye  not  go  forth  in  the  galleys?  Lead  ye  not, 
each  of  you,  an  armed  galley  ?  Why  is  it  that  your 
enterprises  profit  ye  nothing?" 

"Because  of  the  hick  of  our  captain." 

"  And  ye  can  do  nothing  without  me ;  and  because 
3re  are  incapable,  I  must  have  no  leisure  for  myself." 

"Nay,  something  more, than  this,  Pietro.  Onr 
enterprises  avail  us  nothing,  smee  you  command 
that  we  no  longer  trouble  the  argosies  of  Venice. 
Venice  has  become  thy  favorite.  Thou  shieldest 
her  only,  when  it  is  her  merchants  only  who  should 
give  us  spoil.  This,  brother,  is  thy  true  ofience. 
For  this  we  complain  of  thee ;  for  this  thy  people  com- 
plain of  thee.  They  are  impoverished  by  thy  new- 
born love  for  Venice,  and  they  are  angry  with  thee. 
Brother,  their  purpose  is  to  depose  thee  ?" 

"Halandye— " 

"  We  are  men  as  well  as  brethren.  We  cherish 
no  such  attachment  for  Venice  as  that  which  seems 
to  fill  thy  bosom.  When  the  question  shall  be  taken 
in  regard  to  thy  office,  our  voices  shall  be  against 
thee,  unless—" 

There  was  a  pause.   It  was  broken  by  the  chief. 

"  Well,  speak  out.   What  are  your  conditions?" 

"Unless  thou  shalt  consent  to  lead  us  on  a  great 
enterprise  against  the  Venetians.  Hearken  to  us, 
brother  Pietro.  Thou  knowest  of  the  annual  festival 
at  Olivolo,  when  the  marriage  takes  place  of  all 
those  maidens,  whose  families  are  fiivorites  of  the 
Signiory,  and  whose  names  are  written  in  the  "  Book 
of  Gold"  of  the  Republic." 

The  eyes  of  the  pnttte  chief  involuntarily  closed 
at  the  suggestion,  but  his  head  nodded  affirmatively. 
The  speaker  continued. 

"It  is  now  but  a  week  when  this  festival  takM 
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place.  On  this  occasion  asseinble  the  great,  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy  of  the  sea  city.  Thither  they 
bring  all  that  k  gorgeous  in  their  apparel,  all  thai  is 
precious  among  their  ornaments  and  deeoratiotts. 
Nobility  and  wealth  here  strive  together  which  shall 
most  gloriously  display  itself.  Here,  too,  is  the  beauty 
of  the  city— (he  virgins  of  Venice— the  very  choice 
among  her  flocks.  Could  there  be  prize  more  for- 
tunate? Could  there  be  prize  more  easy  of  attain- 
ment 7  The  church  of  San  Pietro  di  Castella  permits 
no  armed  men  within  its  holy  sanctuaries.  There 
are  no  apprehensions  of  peril ;  the  people  who  gather 
to  the  rites  are  wholly  weaponless.  They  can  ofler 
no  defense  agamst  our  assault;  nor  can  tMs  be  fore- 
seen? What  place  more  lonely  than  Olivolo? 
Thither  shall  we  repair  the  day  before  the  festival, 
and  shelter  ourselves  from  scrutiny.  At  the  moment 
when  the  crowd  is  greatest,  we  will  dart  upon  our 
prey.  We  hick  women;  we  desire  wealth.  Shall 
we  fail  in  either,  when  we  have  in  remembrance 
the  bold  deeds  of  our  ancient  fathers,  when  they 
looked  with  yearning  on  the  fresh  beauties  of  the 
Sabine  virgins?  These  Venetian  beauties  are  oar 
Sabines.  Thou,  too,  if  the  bruit  of  thy  followers  do 
thee  no  injustice,  thou,  too,  hast  been  overcome  by 
one  of  these.  She  will  doubtless  be  present  at  this 
festival.  Make  her  thine,  and  fear  not  that  each  of 
thy  brethren  will  do  justice  to  his  tastes  and  thine 
own.  Here,  now,  thou  hast  all.  Either  thou  agreest 
to  that  which  thy  people  demand,  or  the  power  de- 
parts from  thy  keeping.  Fabio  becomes  our  leader !" 

There  was  a  pause.  At  length  the  pirate-chief 
addressed  his  brethren. 

<*  Ye  have  spoken !  ye  threaten,  too !  This  power, 
of  which  ye  frpeak,  is  precious  in  your  eyes.  I  value 
it  not  a  zecchino;  and  wert  thou  to  depose  me  to- 
morrow, I  should  be  the  master  of  ye  in  another 
month,  did  it  please  me  to  command  a  people  so 
capricious.  But  think  not,  though  I  speak  to  ye  in 
this  fashion,  that  I  deny  your  demand.  I  but  speak 
thus  to  show  ye  that  I  fear  you  not.  I  will  do  as  ye 
desire ;  but  did  not  your  own  wishes  square  evenly 
with  mine  own,  I  should  bide  the  issue  of  this  struggle, 
though  it  were  with  knife  to  knife.'' 

"  It  matters  not  how  thou  feelest,  or  what  movest 
thee,  Pietro,  so  that  thou  dost  as  we  demand.  Thou 
wilt  lead  us  to  this  spoil  V* 

"IwiU." 

"  It  is  enough.  It  will  prove  to  thy  people  that 
they  are  still  the  masters  of  the  Lagune— that  they 
are  not  sold  to  Venice.*' 

"Leave  me  now." 

The  brethren  took  their  departure.  When  they 
had  gone,  the  chief  spoke  in  brief  soliloquy,  thus : 

"  Verily,  there  is  the  hand  of  fate  in  this.  Me^ 
thinks  I  see  the  history  onoe  more,  even  as  I  beheld 
U  in  the  magic  liquor  of  the  Spanish  Gipsy.  Why 
thought  I  not  of  this  before,  dreaming  vainly  like  an 
idiot  boy,  as  much  in  love  with  his  music  as  him- 
self, who  hopes  by  the  tinkle  of  his  guitar  to  win 
his  beauty  from  the  palace  of  her  noble  sire,  to  the 
obscure  retreats  of  his  gondola.  These  brethren  shall 
not  vex  me.    They  are  but  the  creatures  of  a  fate !" 


C^AFTEB  V. 
Let  us  now  return  to  Olivolo,  to  the  allar-plstt  d 
the  church  of  San  Pietro  di  Castella,  and  icnne  the 
progress  of  that  strangely  mingled  oeicmanJ— 
mixed  sunshine  and  sadness — ^which  was  brofcea  by 
the  passionate  conduct  of  Giovanni  Grade&iga  Wc 
left  the  poor,  crushed  Francesoa,  in  a  nttteaTnaeoa- 
sciousness,  in  the  arms  of  her  sympalhiznc  kiadred. 
For  a  brief  space  the  unpreasioa  waa  a  painful  oaa 
upontheheartsof  the  vast  assembly;  bntastfaedeep 
organ  rolled  its  ascending  anthema,  the  wnotioB  vA- 
sided.  The  people  had  assembled  for  pleasuie  aal 
an  agreeable  spectacle;  and  though  aympaihicBt 
for  a  moment,  with  the  pathetic  fortimea  of  the  sua- 
dered  lovers,  quite  as  earnestly  aa  it  is  poasiUe  Ux 
mere  lookers-on  to  do,  they  were  not  to  be  disa^ 
pointed  in  the  objects  for  which  they  came.  The 
various  shows  of  the  assemblage— the  dresses^  the 
jewels,  the  dignitariea,  and  the  beautiea— were  qioi 
enough  to  divert  the  feelings  of  a  pc^Mibee,  at  al 
times  notorious  for  its  levities,  from  a  aeeee  which, 
however  impressive  at  first,  was  benoming  a  liBle 
tedious.  Sympathies  are  very  good  and  proper 
things ;  but  the  world  seldom  sufleia  them  to  occupy 
too  much  of  its  time.  Our  Venetiana  did  not  pretead 
to  be  any  more  humane  than  the  rest  of  the  great 
family;  and  the  moment  that  Franoesca  had  fiusied. 
and  Giovanni  had  disappeared,  the  mnliitode  htgm 
to  express  their  impatience  of  any  farther  delay  by 
all  the  means  in  their  possession.  There  waa  ao 
longer  a  motive  to  resist  their  desires,  and  simply 
reserving  the  fate  of  the  poor  Franceaca  to  the  Isst 
or  until  she  should  sufficiently  recover  to  be  faliT 
conscious  of  the  sacrifice  which  she  waa  aboia  to 
make,  the  ceremonies  were  begun.  There  was  a 
political  part  to  be  played  by  the  Doge,  in  which 
the  people  took  particular  interest;  and  to  behold 
which,  indeed,  was  the  strongest  reason  of  their  im- 
patience.  The  government  of  Venice,  as  was  re- 
marked by  quaint  and  witty  James  Mowell,  was  a 
compound  thing,  mixed  of  all  kinds  of  goven> 
ments,  and  might  be  said  to  be  composed  of  "a 
grain  of  monarchy,  a  dose  of  democracy,  and  a 
dram,  if  not  an  ounce  of  opiiraacy."  It  was  ia  re- 
gard to  this  ehse  of  democracy,  that  the  govemmeot 
annually  assigned  marriage  portions  to  twelve  yooeg 
maidens,  selected  from  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
of  those  not  sufficiently  opulent  to  secore  husbands, 
or  find  the  adequate  means  for  marriage,  wiihoot 
this  help.  To  bestow  these  maidens  upon  their 
lovers,  and  with  them  the  portions  allotted  by  the 
state,  constituted  the  first,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
masses,  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  spectacSe. 
The  Doge,  on  this  occasion,  who  was  the  thrice  re- 
nowned Pietro  Ckndiano,  "  did  his  spiriting  gently,'^ 
and  in  a  highly  edifying  manner.  The  bishop  be- 
stowed his  blessings,  and  confirmed  by  the  religions 
the  civil  rites,  which  allied  the  chosen  couples.  Ta 
these  succeeded  the  voluntary  parties,  if  we  msj 
thus  presume  upon  a  distinction  between  the  two 
classes,  which  we  are  yet  not  sure  that  we  hare  a 
right  to  make.  The  high-born  and  the  wealthy,  coapk 
after  couple,  now  approached  the  altar,  to  reoeinv 
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e  fioal  benedieiiOki  which  committed  them  to  liop^ 
'  happiness  which  it  Is  tiot  in  the  power  of  any 
'iesthood  to  oom{>el.  No  doiibt  there  wto  a  great 
»il  of  hope  among  the  partJes,  and  we  have  cer- 
.inly  no  reason  to  strppose  that  happiness  did  not 
^llo'w  in  every  histanoe. 

But  there  is  poor  Francesca  SSiani  It  is  new  heir 
ira.  Her  cmel  parents  remain  tmsnhdued  and  mx- 
>fteiied  by  her  deep  and  touching  sorrows.  She  IS 
lade  to  rise,  to  totter  forward  to  the  altar,  soaroely 
onacious  of  any  thfaig,  except,  perhaps,  that  the 
rorthless,  but  wealthy,  TJIric  Barberig(>  is  at  her 
ide.  Once  more  the  mournful  spectacle  restores  to 
tie  sx>ectaton  afi  their  better  fbelings.  They  per* 
eive,  they  feel  the  craelty  of  that  saerffice  to  which 
er  kindred  are  insensible.  In  vain  do  they  murmur 
shame !"  hi  vain  does  tofae  turn  her  vacant,  wild, 
at  still  exptessive  eyes,  expressive  because  of 
leir  very  sonlleis  vacancy,  to  that  stem,  ambitious 
icyther,  whose  bosom  no  longer  responds  to  her  child 
rhh  the  true  maternal  fteHng.  Hopeless  of  help 
rom  that  quarter,  she  lifts  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  and, 
lo  longer  listening  to  the  words  of  the  holy  man, 
hb  smrrenden  herself  only  to  despair. 

1b  it  Heaven  that  hearkens  to  her  prayer?  Is  it 
he  benevolent  office  of  an  angel  that  bursts  the  doors 
»rihe  churdi  al  the  Very  moment  \vhBn  she  is  called 
ipon  to  yield  that  response  trhich  dooms  her  to 
nisery  forever?  To  her  ears, the  thunders Whidh 
low  riiook  the  cSturch  were  the  firuils  of  Heaven's 
lenignant  interposition.  The  shrieks  of  women  on 
svery  hand-^he  oaths  and  shouts  of  fierce  and  in- 
loleat  authority— the  clamors  of  m?en— the  struggles 
md  cries  of  those  who  aeek  safety  In  flight  or  entreat 
Tor  taerey— euggest  no  other  idea  to  the  wretched 
Pranoesca,  thui  that  she  is  saved  from  the  embfSfces 
of  TTlrie  Barberigo.  She  Is  only  conscious  that, 
beedless  of  her,  and  of  the  entreaties  of  her  mother, 
to  is  the  first  to  endeavor  setthhly  to  aave  himself  by 
Sight.  But  her  escape  from  Bbrberigo  is  only  the 
prelude  to  other  embraces.  She  knows  not,  unhappy 
efaQd !  that  she  is  ah  object  of  desire  to  another,  nmU 
she  finds  herself  lifted  in  the  grasp  of  Pietro  Barbaro, 
the  terrible  chief  of  die  Iitrute  pirates.  He  and  his 
brothers  have  kept  their  pledges  to  one  another,  and 
they  have  been  sncoessfU  in  their  prey.  Their  fierce 
followers  hav^  subdued  to  submission  the  struggles 
of  a  weaponless  multitude,  who,  with  horror  and 
consternation,  behold  the  loveliest  of  their  vii^ns, 
the  just  wedded  among  them,  borne  away  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  pirates  to  their  warlike  galleys. 
Those  who  resist  them  perish.  Besistance  was 
hopeless.  The  faintmg  and  shfiekiDg  women,  like 
the  Sabine  damsels,  are  hurried  from  the  sight  of 
their  kinsmen  and  their  lovers,  and  the  Istrute 
galleys  are  about  to  depart  with  their  precious  freight. 
Fietro  Barbaro,  the  chief,  stands  with  one  foot  upon 
his  vessel's  side  and  the  other  on  the  shore.  Still  in- 
sensible, thelovely  Francesca  lies  upon  his  breast  At 
this  moment  the  skirt  of  his  cloak  is  plucked  by  a  bold 
hand.  HetumstomeettheglanceoftheSpanishGypsy. 
The  old  woman  leered  on  him  with  eyes  that  seemed 
to  mock  his  triumph,  even  while  she  appealed  to  it. 


*<fs  h  ndt  even  as  I  told  thee-^  I  showed  thee?" 
was  her  demand. 

«<  It  is  r*  exclaitned  thepirateKshief,  as  he  flnng  her 
apurseofigold.  '*  Thou  art  n  true  prophetess.  Fate 
has  done  her  work!'* 

He  wto  gone ;  his  galley  wsgb  already  on  the  deep, 
and  he  himddf  might  now  be  seen  kneeling  upon  the 
deck  ci  the  vessel,  bending  over  his  precious  con- 
gest, and  Striving  to  bring  back  the  life  hito  her 
cheeks. 

'*  Ay,  indeedr*  mntteredthe  Spaniiih  Gipsy,  « thou 
hast  hnd  her  in  thy  tmns,  but  think  not,  reckless 
robber  that  thou  art,  that  fate  has  done  its  work. 
Tbb  vroit  isbm  begun.  Fate  has  kept  its  word  to 
thee ;  it  is  thy  weak  sense  thatfancied  she  had  nothing 
more  to  say  or  do  !'^ 

Even  aa  she  spoke  these  Wotrds,  the  galleys  of 
Giovanni  Gradenlgo  were  Mandiug  for  the  Lagune  of 
Caorlo.  Be  had  sncceeded  in  collecting  a  gallani 
band  dt  cuvaliers  who  tacitly  yielded  him  the  oom- 
mand.  Ihe  excitement  of  action  had  served.  In  some 
measure,  to  relieve  the  distresk  mider  which  he 
stdfered.  He  was  no  longer  the  lover,  but  the  man; 
nor  tiie  man  merely,  but  the  leader  of  men.  ^o- 
vanni  was  endowed  for  ihk  by  nature.  tUB  valor 
was  known.  It  had  been  tried  upon  the  Turk.  Kow 
that  he  was  persuaded  by  the  Spanish  Gipsy,  whom 
an  believed  and  feared,  that  a  nameless  and  terrible 
dtaigtt  overhung  his  beloved,  whSbh  Wtt  to  he  met 
and  baflied  only  by  the  cotirse  he  was  pursuing,  his 
whole  penon  seemed  to  be  informed  by  a  new  spirit 
Ihe  youth,  his  companions,  wondered  to  behold  the 
change.  There  was  no  longer  n  dreaminess  and 
doobt  about  his  words  and  movements,  but  all  was 
prompt,  energetic,  and  directly  to  the  purpose. 
Giovanni  was  now  the  confident  and  strong  man. 
Enough  for  him  diat  fliere  was  danger.  Of  this  he 
no  longer  entertained  a  fear.  Whether  the  danger 
that  was  supposed  to  threaten  Francesca,  was  «tiU 
suggestive  of  a  hop&— as  the  pre£ction  of  the'Spamsh 
Gipsy  might  well  warmnt— may  Tery  well  be  ques- 
tioned. It  was  in  the  very  desperation  of  his  hope, 
perhaps,  that  hii  energies  became  at  once  equally 
well-ordered  and  intense.  He  prompted  to  their 
utmost  the  energies  of  others.  Ifo  impelled  all  his 
agencies  to  their  best  exertions.  Oar  and  sail  were 
busy  without  intermission,  and  soon  the  efibrts  of  the 
pursuers  were  rewarded.  A  gondola,  bearing  a 
single  man,  drifted  along  their  path.  He  was  a 
fugitive  frtxn  Olivolo,  who  gave  ihem  the  first  de- 
finite idea  of  the  foray  of  the  pirates.  His  tidings, 
rendered  imperfect  by  his  terrors,  were  still  enough 
to  goad  the  pursuers  to  new  exertions.  Fortune 
favored  the  pursuit  In  their  haSte  the  pirate  galleys 
had  become  entangled  in  the  lagune.  The  keen  eye 
of  Giovanni  was  the  first  to  discover  them.  First 
one  bark,  and  then  another,  hove  in  sight,  and  soon 
the  whole  piratical  fleet  were  made  out,  as  they 
urged  thehr  embarrassed  progress  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  shallow  waters.  ^ 

'* Courage,  bdd  hearts!"  cried  Giovanni  to  his 
people;  *Mhey  are  ours!  We  shall  soon  be  upon 
them.    They  cannot  now  escape  us !" 
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The  eye  of  (he  youthful  leader  brightened  with  the 
expectation  of  the  struggle.  His  exulting,  eager 
Yoioe  declared  the  strength  and  confidence  of  his 
soul,  and  cheered  the  souls  of  all  around  him.  Hie 
sturdy  oarsmen  «  gave  way"  with  renewed  efforts. 
The  kni^ts  prepared  their  weapons  for  the  conflict. 
Giovanni  signaled  the  other  galleys  by  which  his 
own  was  followed. 

"  I  am  for  the  red  flag  of  Pietro  Barbaro  himself. 
I  know  his  banner.  Let  your  galleys  grapple  with 
the  rest.  Cross  their  path—prevent  their  flight,  and 
bear  down  upon  the  strongest  Do  your  parts,  and 
fear  not  but  we  shall  do  ours." 

With  these  brief  instructions,  our  captain  led  the 
way  with  the  Venetian  galleys.  The  conflict  was 
at  hand.  It  came.  They  drew  nigh  and  hailed  the 
enemy.  The  parley  was  a  brief  one.  The  pirates 
could  hc^  no  mercy,  and  they  asked  none.  But 
few  words,  accordingly,  were  exchanged  between 
the  parties,  and  these  were  not  words  of  peace. 

'*  Yield  thee  to  tlM  mercy  of  St.  Mark!"  was  the 
Item  summons  of  Giovanni,  to  the  pirate-chief. 

"  St.  Mark's  mercy  has  too  many  teeth !"  was  the 
Boomful  reply  of  the  pirate.  "  Hie  worthy  saint 
must  strike  well  before  Barbaro  of  Istria  sues  to  him 
for  mercy. 

With  the  answer  the  galleys  grappled.  The  Vene- 
tians leapt  on  board  of  the  pirates,  with  a  fury  that 
was  little  short  of  madness.  Their  wrath  was  terrible. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  flerce  Giovanni,  they 
amote  with  an  unforgiving  vengeance.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Istrutes  fought  as  they  had  been  long 
aocustomed.  It  needed  something  more  than  cus- 
tomary valor  to  meet  the  fury  of  their  assailants. 
All  of  them  perished.  Mercy  now  was  neither  asked 
nor  given.  Nor,  as  it  seemed,  did  the  pirates  care 
to  live,  when  they  beheld  the  faU  of  their  fearful 
leader.  He  had  crossed  weapons  with  Giovanni 
Gradenigo,  in  Vfhom  he  found  his  fate.  Twice, 
thrice,  the  sword  of  the  latter  drove  through  the 
breast  of  the  pirate.  Little  did  his  conqueror  con- 
jecture the  import  of  the  few  words  which  the  dying 
ehief  gasped  forth  at  his  feet,  his  glased  eyes  striving 
to  pierce  the  deck,  as  if  seeking  some  one  within. 

"  I  have,  indeed,  had  thee  in  my  arms,  but^" 

There  was  no  more— death  finished  the  sentence ! 
The  victory  was  complete,  but  Giovanni  was 
wounded.  Pietro  Barbaro  was  a  fearful  enemy. 
He  was  conquered,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  made  his 
mark  upon  his  conqueror.  He  had  bitten  deep  before 
he  fell. 

The  victors  returned  with  their  spoil.  They  brought 
back  the  captured  brides  in  triumph.  That  same 
evening  preparations  were  made  to  conclude  the 
bridal  ceremonies  which  the  morning  had  seen  so 
fearfully  arrested.  With  a  single  exception,  the 
original  distribmion  of  the  "  brides"  was  persevered 
in.  That  exception,  as  we  may  well  suppoM,  was 
Francesca  Ziani.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  her 
unnatural  parents  to  withstand  the  popular  sentiment 
The  Dogt  himself,  Pietro  Candiano,  was  particularly 
active  in  pepsuading  the  reluctant  mother  to  submit 
to  what  was  so  evidently  the  will  of  destiny.    But 


for  the  discreditable  baseness  end  cowardice  of  r^r 
Baiberigo,  it  is  probable  ahe  never  w<osdii  am 
yielded.  But  his  imbecility  and  unnuuily  t<errar  : 
the  moment  of  danger,  had  been  too  coo^acaott 
Even  his  enormous  wealth  could  not  save  him  fr« 
the  shame  that  followed;  and  however  uawil^' 
the  parents  of  Francesca  consented  thai  she  a^ec 
become  the  bride  of  Giovanni,  as  the  only  pnpc 
reward  for  the  gallantry  which  had  saved  her,  mi%. 
many  more,  from  shame. 

But  where  was  Giovanni?  His  frienda  kave  hea 
dispatched  for  him ;  why  comes  he  not?  The  nsai 
now  happy  beyond  her  hope,  awaita  him  at  the  tim. 
And  still  he  comes  not  Let  us  go  back  for  a  m^ 
meat  to  the  moment  of  bis  victory  over  ilie  pij«fe> 
chief.  Barbaro  lies  before  him  in  the  agooiea  of  deci 
His  sword  it  is  which  has  seat  the  much  dresdad 
omlaw  to  his  last  account  &a  he  himself  is  woacdM 
—wounded  severely,  but  noC  mortally  by  the  jaa 
whom  he  has  slain.  At  this  momeot  he  recexveit 
blow  from  the  axe  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  Barbare. 
He  had  strength  left  barely  to  behold  and  to  shoet  hi 
victory,  when  he  sunk  fainting  upom  the  deck  of  ik 
pirate  vessel.  His  further  care  derdved  s^pga  ^ 
friend,  Nicolo,  who  had  followed  his  footsteps  cksaj 
through  all  the  paths  of  danger.  la  a  stale  of  stapor 
he  lies  upon  the  couch  of  Nicolo,  when  the  afed 
prophetess,  the  "  Spanish  Gipay,"  appeared  beside 
his  bed. 

"He is  eaUed,"  she  said.  «<The  Doge  doaaiA 
his  presence.  They  will  bestow  apoa  him  his  bride, 
Francesca  Ziani.    You  must  bear  him  thither." 

The  suigeon  shook  his  head. 

**  It  may  arouse  him,"  said  Nicolo.  "  We  cu 
bear  him  thither  on  a  litter,  bo  thai  he  shall  fed 
no  pain." 

"  It  weresomething  to  wakehim  from  fhisapsfty,'* 
mused  the  surgeon.    "Be  i^ as  thou  wflt." 

Thus,  grievously  wounded,  was  the  noble  Giorasfti 
borne  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  for  each  nwate 
of  which  he  had  suflered  and  done  ao  much.  Tk 
soft  music  which  played  around,  awakeaed  La. 
His  eyes  unclosed  to  discover  the  lovely  Fraaoesci, 
tearful,  but  hopeful,  bending  fondly  over  him.  Ste 
declared  herself  his.  The  voice  of  the  Doge  ooa- 
firmed  the  assurance;  and  the  eye  of  the  dyiag  obk 
brightened  into  the  life  of  a  new  and  deligfaifol  cos- 
sciousness.  Eagerly  he  spoke ;  his  voice  was  hot  i 
whisper. 

"  Make  it  so,  1  pray  thee,  that  I  may  live!" 

The  priest  drew  nigh  with  the  aaered  uadica 
The  marriage  service  was  performed,  and  the  hssdr 
of  the  two  were  clasped  in  one. 

"  Said  I  not?"  demanded  an  aged  woman,  who  ap- 
proached the  moment  after  the  eereoionial,  and  wkse 
face  was  beheld  by  none  but  him  whom  she  addieaed. 
"She  is  thine!" 

The  youth  smiled,  but  made  no  answer.  His  bead 
drew  that  of  Francesca  closer.  She  stooped  to  hi 
kiss,  and  whispered  him,  but  he  heard  her  act 
With  the  conscioasness  of  the  sweet  treaaure  Utatte 
had  won  after  such  sad  denial,  the  sense  grew  cat- 
scious  no  longer— the  lips  of  the  youth  vrere  seaM 
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The  yoimp  Gioy»tmi|  the  brayest  of  the 
netian  youth,  lay  lifeless  in  the  embnioe  of  the 
LTcely  more  living  Fnmcesca.  It  was  a  sad  day, 
er  All,  in  Venice,  since  its  triumph  was  followed 
so  gre^x  a  loss;  but  the  damsels  of  the  ocean  city 
LI  declare  that  the  lovers  were  much  more  blest  in 
s  Tortime,  than  had  they  survived  for  the  embrace 
othters  less  beloved. 

fPhe  touching  and  romantic  incident  upon  which 
IB  little  tale  is  founded,  has  been  made  um  of  by 
r.  Rogers,  in  his  poem  of  "  Italy."  It  is  one  of 
ofle  events  which  enrich  and  enliven,  for  romance, 
e  early  histories  of  most  states  and  nations  thai 


ever  arrive  at  cfasracter  and  civiliiatlon.  It  occurs 
in  the  iirst  periods  of  Venetian  story,  about  932,  under 
the  Doge  Oandiano  II.  I  have  divided  my  sketch 
into^M  parts,  having  originally  designed  a  dramatic 
piece  with  the  eame  divisions.  That  I  have  since 
thought  proper  to  write  the  tale  in  the  narrative  and 
not  the  dramatic  form,  is  not  because  of  any  insus- 
ceptibility of  the  material  to  such  uses.  I  stfll  think 
that  the  story,  as  above  given,  might  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully be  dramatised,  giving  it  a  mixed  character 
—that  of  the  melo-dramatic  opera,  and  only  softening 
the  close  to  a  less  tragical  denouement.] 


ODE    TO    THE    MOON. 


n  ms.  B.  c.  KxniixT. 


M raiADs  have  rang  thy  praiae. 
Fair  Dian,  virgia-goddcM  of  the  tkies! 

And  myriads  will  miae 
Their  longi,  at  time  yet  onward  flies. 
To  iAm,  chaste  prompter  of  the  lover^s  sighs, 

And  of  the  miaslrers  lays ! 
Yet  stUi  exhaostleas  as  a  theme 

Shall  be  thy  name— 
'While  Uvea  immortal  Fame— 
As  when  to  peoplQ  the  first  poet's  dream 

Thy  inspiration  c 


II. 

None  ever  lived,  or  loved, 
Who  hath  not  thine  oblivions  inflnence  felt— 
As  if  a  sliver  veil  hid  outward  things, 
While  some  bright  spirit's  wings . 

Mysteriously  moved 
The  world  of  fancies  that  within  him  dwelt— 
Regent  of  Night !  whence  is  this  eharm  in  thee, 
That  sways  the  homan  soul  with  potent  witchery? 

in. 

When  first  the  infant  learns  to  look  on  high. 
While  twilight's  drapery  bis  heart  appals, 
Thy  ftell-orbed  presence  captivates  his  eye ; 
Or  when,  'mid  shadows  grim  npon  the  walls, 
Are  sent  thy  pallid  rays, 
'T  Is  awe  his  bosom  fills, 
And  trembling  joy  that  thrills 
His  tiny  frame,  and  fastens  his  yotmg  gaze : 
Thy  spell  is  on  that  heart. 
And  childhood  may  depart, 
Bnt  it  shall  gather  strength  with  youthful  days; 
For  oft  as  thou,  capricious  moon ! 
Shalt  wax  and  wane, 
He,  now  perchanee  a  love-sick  swain, 

Will  watch  thee  at  n{ght*s  stilly  noon. 
Pouring  his  passion  in  an  amorous  strain : 
Or,  with  the  mistress  of  his  soul— 

Lighted  by  thy  love-whispering  bean»* 
In  some  secluded  garden  stroll, 
Bewildered  in  ambrosial  dreams ; 
Nor  once  suspect,  while  his  full  pulses  move. 
That  thou,  whom  tides  obey,  may'st  turn  the  tide  of  1 


IV. 

The  wateher  on  the  deep- 
Though  weary  be  his  eye— 
FoTgeto  even  drowsy  sleep, 
When  thou  art  in  the  sky ! 
For  with  thine  image  on  the  silvery  sea 
A  thousand  forms  of  memory 

Whirl  in  a  mazy  dance ; 
And  when  he  upward  looks  to  thee, 

In  thy  far-reaching  glaaee 
There  Is  a  sacred  bond  of  sympathy 
'Twizt  sea  and  land  { 
For  on  his  native  strand 
That  glance  awakens  kindred  souls 

To  kindred  thought, 
And  though  the  deep  between  them  rolls, 
Hearts  are  together  brought ; 
While  tears  that  fall  from  eyes  at  home. 
And  those  that  wet  the  saiIor*s  cheek, 
From  the  same  sacred  founuiins  c 
The  same  emotion  speak. 


The  watcher  on  the  land— 

Who  holds  the  burning  hand 

Of  one  whom  soorehingXsver  i 

Beholds  thee,  orient  moon ! 

With  reddened  fiiee,  expanded  in  the  cast, 

Till  Superstition  chills  his  breast. 

While  tremukws  he  hastes 
To  draw  the  curtains  as  thou  Joomeyest  on : 
But  when  the  far-spent  night 
Is  streaked  with  dawamg  light, 
Again,  to  look  on  thee, 
He  lifts  the  drapery. 
And  hope  divine  now  triumphs  over  fear, 

As  m  the  zenith  far 
A  pale,  small  orb  thou  dost  appear, 
While  esstward  rises  mom's  resplendent  star ! 
And  Fancy  sees  the  passing  soni  sscend 
Where  thy  mild  glories  with  the  azure  blend. 

VI. 

Even  on  the  face  of  Death  thou  lookest  calm. 
Fair  Dian!  as  when  watchful  thou  didst  keep 
Love's  holy  vigils  o'er  Endymkm's  sleep, 

Drinkhig  the  breath  of  yonth's  pevpstoal  bahn. 
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Thy  bfluns  mra  ki«iiif  now 
Tho  ic7  l>row 
Of  TOMnj  a  yoath  in  ilunbtf  deep. 

Who  cannot  yield  to  thee 
The  incenee  of  Lore*»  perfmned  breath, 
For  no  reeponee  fivea  Death ! 

Ah,  t  iea  fearAil  eight  to  ie* 
Thy  loetre  on  a  huum  £Me 
WiMre  the  Promethean apark  hMM  »•  mm, 
Aa  if  it  tbone  apon 
The  marble  cold, 
Of  that  famed  rain  old— 
The  grand,  but  empty  Parthenon ! 

VII. 
Dian,  enehantreai  of  all  bearte  I 

While  mine  bi  aong  now  wonhipa  thee. 
From  thy  far-ihootbig  bow  the  lilTer  daila 

Fall  thick  and  fast  on  me: 
Oh,  beantifol  in  light  and  ehade. 
By  thee  ia  thia  fair  landicape  x 
Gema  iparkle  on  the  river'a  brei 
Now  corered  by  an  icy  Teet— 
Upon  the  frosen  hiila 

A  regal  glory  ahiaea ! 
And  all  the  aoene,  aa  Faaey  wiUi^ 
Shifta  into  new  deaigna. 
Yet  night  ia  atill  aa  Death'a  onbroken  realma, 

And  iolemnly  thy  light,  wan  orb,  ia  eaat 
Throogh  the  arehed  braachca  of  theie  reverend  c 


Ai  thoogh  it  throqgh  tbe  Gothic 
Of  Bome  old  abbey  or  cathedral  vaat. 
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Tel  not  the  awiemy  of  Alt  k  liMK 

Bot  Nature^  law  divine— 
The  presence  of  her  mighty  ArcUloct ! 

Who  piled  theee  pyramidal  hilla  aoblioie. 
That  itill,  pore  moon,  thy  radiance  will  rdeet. 

And  atUl  defy  the  cnnnbUng  toodi  ot  'Rae: 
Who  bailt  thia  temple  of  gigaatie  ireea, 

Where  Natnre'a  worvhipera  i 

Tb  pimy  the  heafc'a  uamu 
Whoae  veilM  tboogkt  the  great  i 

EL 

Oh,  I  oonld  wonder,  and  adore 

Religiona  Night !  and  thee,  her  <iMea ! 
Till  golden  Phasboa  ahonld  rertore 

His  splendor  to  the  scene ! 
Bnt  the  same  nataral  lawa  eontrol 

Thy  motions  and  the  poei'a  will ; 
So,  that  while  tirelem  rovea  tha  aoni, 

Thia  aetnal  life  moat  weary  alUl. 
And  oh,  inapirer  of  my  song ! 

While  close  these  eyea  vpon  thy  I 
Watehmg,  amid  thy  starry  throng, 

Be  thon  the  goddess  of  my  dreami 
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RiM«  oat,  ring  oat,  thy  dear  sweet  note ! 

Art  longing  to  be  free- 
To  break  thy  bars  and  heavenward  float  T 

My  bird,  this  may  not  be. 

Ilioa  ne*er  haat  known  another  hene 

Than  in  that|pge  of  thine, 
And  shouldst  thoa  from  its  shelter  nam, 

Where  nuet  a  love  like  mine  T 

When  the  gay  -wealth  of  leaves  and  floweii 
Wreathea  every  fragrant  boogh, 

And  hidea  thee  all  the  aommer  hoan 
From  aoontide*a  aoltry  glow— 

And  when  the  limpid  graaa>frhiged  brook 

Reflecta  thy  yellow  whig, 
And  thoa  may'st  seek  each  qaiet  nook 

Where  sweets  are  blossoming— 


And  warble  there  the  cheerftil  song 
That  oft  has  charmed  mine  ear, 

Thoa  mjght^st,  those  leafy 
Be  happier  far  than  here. 


Bot  when  sad  Anloam  ahette  abroad 
TheatiUaamordewy, 


And  leavea  beneath  the  feet  are  trod 

Where  yoong  vrinda  love  to  play- 
When  icy  chains  the  streams  have  bonnd, 

Gems  hang  from  every  tree. 
And  bat  the  snow-bird  skims  the  gronnd, 
Where  woald  my  trembler  flee? 

Ah,  foM  thy  wing  and  rest  thee  Acre, 

Nor  trnst  deceitful  skies, 
Though  balmy  now  the  gentle  air. 

Dark  tempests  will  arise. 

And  Freedom  1  t  is  a  glorioaa  vrord ! 

Bat  ahonld  the  rode  winds  eome. 
Then  wonldst  thoa  wish,  my  warbling  bird, 

For  thine  own  quiet  home. 

My  bird !  I  too  would  take  my  flight, 

I  long  to  soar  away 
To  those  far  realms  where  all  ia  bright. 

Where  beams  an  endlem  day. 

I  may  not  tread  a  holier  aphere, 

I  may  not  upward  move, 
Bat  boand  like  thee,  I  linger  hera 

And  tnut  a  Father*a  love. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  RINGLET. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
If  to  be  seated,  on  a  bright  winter's  day,  before  a 
rlowiqg  fire  of  anthracite,  with  one's  feet  on  the 
ender,  and  one's  form  half-boried  in  the  depths  of  a 
cushioned  eaay*ohair,  holding  the  uncut  pages  of  the 
mat  novel,  be  indeed  the  practical  definition  of  hap- 
pinesa,  then  Emma  Leslie  was  to  be  envied  as  she 
ftat  thus  cosily,  one  aAemoon,  listening  to  an  ani- 
naated  discussion  going  on  between  an  elderly  lady 
and  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place. 
The  discussion  ran  on  a  grave  subject — a  very  grave 
subject— one  which  has  punlcd  the  heads  of  wise 
men,  and  turned  the  wits  of  weak  ones.  But  thoqgh 
the  argument  grew  every  moment  more  close  and 
earnest,  the  fair  listener  had  the  audacity  to  laugh,  in 
clear,  silvery  tones,  that  tdd  there  was  not  one 
serious  thought  in  her  mind,  as  she  said, 

"  Nay,  good  unde,  a  truce  to  these  generalities. 
If,  aa  I  imagine,  all  this  talk  upon  woman's  rights 
and  woman's  duties  has  been  for  my  special  edifica- 
tion, pray  be  more  explicit  and  tell  me  what  part  I 
am  to  play  in  the  general  reform  you  propose?" 

The  gemleman  thus  addressed  looked  up  at  this 
interruption,  and  replied  in  a  tone  slightly  acidified, 

"  For  your  benefit  also  has  been  your  Aunt  Mary's 
clear  exposition  of  what  woman  may  and  should  be. 
Perhaps  you  will  profit  as  much  by  her  suggestions 
as  you  seem  to  do  by  mine." 

"  Do  not  give  me  up  as  incorrigible  just  as  I  am 
coming  to  be  taught  how  to  be  good,"  said  Emma, 
with  mock  gravity.  "  With  regard  to  this  subject  of 
temperance,  of  which  you  were  just  speaking,  and 
upon  which  you  say  woman  has  so  much  influence, 
what  shall  I  do?  How  can  I  reclaim  the  drunkard 
while  I  move  in  a  circle  where  the  degraded  crea- 
tures are  not  admitted.  They  will  not  be  influenced 
by  a  person  who  has  no  feelings  or  sympathies  in 
common  with  them,  even  were  it  proper  for  me  to 
descend  to  their  level  in  order  to  help  them." 

'*  That  may  he.  The  tide  of  gay  and  fashionable 
life  sweeps  over  and  buries  in  oblivion  the  ruin  its 
forms  and  ceremonies  help  to  make.  Yet  there  are 
some  you  might  reach.  Some  who  are  just  begin- 
ning to  sink,  and  whom  men  cannot  influence  be- 
cause they  are  too  proud  to  own  their  danger." 

'*  How  less  likely,  then,  would  a  woman  be  to  in- 
fluence them,"  replied  Emma.  "  You  know  how 
men  try  to  conceal  their  vices  and  foibles  from  us." 
*'  True,  but  yet  men  do  not  suspect  the  weaker  sex 
of  doubting  their  power  to  reform  themselves,  and 
are  therefore  more  willing  to  be  advised  and  per- 
suaded by  them  to  abandon  their  bad  habits,  which 
have  not  yet  become  fixed  vices.  Woman's  intuitive 
perception  of  what  should  be  said,  and  the  right  mo- 
ment to  say  it,  men  rarely  possess ;  and  this  gives 


your  sex  a  superiority  over  ours  in  the  work  of  re- 
form. Yet,  alas!  how  often  is  this  influence  em- 
ployed to  lure  the  wandering  feet  further  and  further 
from  the  path  of  virtue." 

**  Beware,  uncle,  I  '11  have  no  slander,"  replied 
Emma,  half  vexed. 

**  It  is  not  slander.  How  oAen  have  I  seen  you, 
Emma,  with  smiles  and  gay  words,  sipping  that 
which,  however  harmless  to  you,  is  poison  to  some 
of  your  thoughtless  companions.  Were  you  pure  in 
word  and  deed  from  all  contamination  in  that  behalf, 
how  difierent  would  be  your  influence.  Yet  you  re- 
fused to  join  the  Temperance  Society  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  in  our  neighborhood." 

"  But  you  know,"  said  Emma,  with  a  proud  curl 
of  her  ruby  lip,  "  that  I  am  in  no  danger.  Why 
should  my  name  be  mixed  with  the  common  herd?" 

**That  is  false  pride,  unworthy  a  true-hearted 
woman.  To  refute  to  aid  a  reforming  movement 
that  will  assist  thousands,  simply  because  it  will  not 
beneflt  you,  because  you  do  not  need  its  help.  I  did 
not  think  you  so  selfish." 

<'  I  am  not  selfish.  You  shall  not  call  me  such 
ugly  names,"  replied  the  niece,  striving  to  turn  the 
conversation  from  the  serious  turn  it  had  taken. 
"  You  know  very  well  it  is  only  my  humility  that 
speaks.  I  don't  think  women  have  any  right  to 
form  societies  and  make  laws.  All  that  honor  and 
glory  I  am  willing  to  leave  to  men,  and  only  ask  for 
my  sex  the  liberty  of  doing  as  they  please  in  the 
humble  station  assigned  to  them  by  the  *  lords  of 
creation.'  You  may  rule  the  world,  and  give  orders, 
and  we  will— break  them." 

"Yes,"  said  her  unde,  rising  to  go,  "you  will 
break  them,  indeed— break  all  laws  of  justice,  honor 
and  humanity  in  your  giddy  course." 

"  Nay,"  said  Emma,  rising  and  holding  his  hands 
in  hers  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 

*  Pttt  doMHi  your  bat,  do  n*i  take  your  stick, 
Nuw,  priUiee,  ancle,  lUiy.' 

I  will  not  let  you  go  thinking  me  so  naughty  and 
saucy.  Don't  look  so  sober,  or  I  shall  certainly  cry, 
and  you  kiiow  you  hate  scenes.  I  am  really  half 
convinced  by  your  arguments,  but  were  I  to  sign 
the  pledge,  what  good  would  it  do.  I  have  no  desire 
to  go  about  with  a  sermon  on  my  lips,  and  a  frown 
on  my  brow,  to  bestow  on  all  the  luckless  wights 
who  '  touch,  taste  or  handle.'  It  is  not  genteel  to 
scold,  and  I  fancy  they  might  think  me  impertinent 
were  I  to  advise.  Who  is  there  among  my  acquaint- 
ance who  would  not  resent  my  interference  with 
their  habits  in  this  respect  ?" 

'*  There  is  your  cousin,  Edward,"  replied  her  uncle, 
seating  himself  again.  "  You  know  well  how  to 
lead  him  in  your  train  through  all  kinda  of  fun  and 
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follf,  pdrbapc  yon  might  indooe  kiiii  to  sign  the 
lemperance  pledge/' 

**But  Edwwd  is  strictly  temperate.  He  ruely 
takeft  even  wine." 

"  True,  and  I  do  n't  think  him  in  dinger  of  be- 
eoming  len  sa  But  his  position  in  society  gives 
him  great  influence  over  the  young  men  with  whom 
he  associates;  and  some  who  follow  his  example  in 
refusing  to  sign  the  pledge,  are  unable  to  follow  htm 
in  controlling  their  appetiies." 

"  There  is  young  Seville,  too,"  said  Aunt  Mary. 
*<It  is  whispered  among  his  friends,  that  unless 
something  arrests  his  courte,  he  will  ere  long  be 


A  flush  passed  over  Emma's  beautiful  face  as,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise  and  horror,  she  exclaimed,  "  What, 
George  Saville  I  with  his  genius  and  eloquence — ^is  he 
a  slave  to  that  vice  *" 

**  They  say,"  replied  her  aunt,  "  that  much  of  his 
fiery  eloquence  arises  from  the  fumes  of  brandy,  and 
the  sparkling  wit  that  makes  him  so  delightful  is 
caqght  from  the  bubbles  that  dance  on  the  wine-cup. 
When  the  excitement,  thus  produced,  passes  away, 
be  is  dull  and  spiritless." 

"  And  will  no  one  warn  him— no  one  save  him?" 
said  Eknma,  thoughtfully. 

*'  Who  can  do  it  so  well  as  yourself?"  said  her 
undo.  "  Is  be  not  one  of  the  worshipers  at  your 
shrine  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  be  young  and  beautiful 
and  wealthy,  if  the  influence  such  accidents  give  be 
not  employed  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  ?" 

Emma  did  not  reply,  and  her  uncle  left  the  room, 
where  she  remained  a  long  time  in  deep  thought, 
roused  and  startled  by  the  new  ideas  presented  to  her 
mind,  for  giddy  and  thoughtless  as  she  seemed,  she 
possessed  a  mind  and  heart  capable  of  deep  feeling 
and  energetic  action. 

The  same  evening  she  was  seated  by  the  piano, 
drawing  thence  a  flood  of  melody,  while  her  Cousin 
Edward  and  George  Saville  stood  beside  her.  But 
the  attention  of  the  latter  seemed  more  absorbed  by 
the  fair  musician  than  by  the  sweet  sounds  produced 
by  her  flying  fingers;  and  directing  his  companion's 
attention  to  the  soft  brown  hair  that  fell  in  long, 
shining  ringlets  around  her  pure  brow,  and  over  her 
snowy  neck,  he  said,  in  a  tone  intended  to  reach  his 
ear  alone, 

"  What  would  you  give  to  possess  one  of  those 
curU?" 

Low  as  were  the  words,  Emma  heard  them,  and 
pausing  suddenly,  said,  **  What  would  fou  give?" 

"  Any  thing— every  thing,"  said  the  young  man, 
eagerly. 

"  Would  yon  give  your  liberty— would  you  bind 
yourself  to  do  my  biddmg?"  asked  the  maiden,  in  a 
tone  in  which  playful  gayety  strove  to  hide  a  deeper 
feeling. 

"  The  liberty  to  disobey  your  will,  lady,  has  long 
been  lost,"  replied  Seville,  with  a  glance  that  well-, 
nigh  destroyed  Emma's  self-possession.  *'  It  were 
a  small  mntter  to  acknowledge  it  by  my  vow." 

"  On  that  condition  it  is  yours,"  said  Emma,  while 
the  rich  blush  thatmantled  cheek  and  brow,  made  her 


more  beantiful  than  ever  as  die  seveaad  firam  fe 
queenly  bead  one  of  the  longest  of  the  ty*.miea 
tresses  with  which  nature  bad  adorsed  it. 

*«  Ma  belle  Emma,"  inteqMsed  Edwvd  as  efae  & 
this,  <*  I  cannot  allow  of  anch  pastiality.  Let  as 
take  the  oath  of  allcigiance  and  gain  an  eq^ual  pnm. ' 

"  WiU  you  dare  ?"  replied  Emma,  gayi^r-  ""  ^- 
yon  bow  your  haqghty  spirit  to  do  taj  biddne  * 
Beware,  for  when  you  have  vowed,  yon  are  eca- 
pletely  in  my  power." 

"And  a  very  tyrant  yon  will  be,  ao  doafat,  hs 
queen,  yet  I  accept  the  vow.  Royalty  seeds  as* 
disciples  when  there  are  so  many  deaarten." 

"Kneel,  then,  Coosin  Edward, and  yov  ako,  Ms: 
Seville,  and  rise  Knights  of  the  RiagieC,  boaad  a 
serve  in  all  things  the  will  of  yoor  aovereiga  lady." 
So  saying,  she  placed  half  the  ringlet  oa  the  ahoaidr 
of  each  gentleman,  as  they  knelt  in  mock  hoBsility 
before  her.  Some  unutterable  feeliag  aeemed  a 
compel  Saville  to  looJh  the  thanks  be  woaid  have 
spoken,  but  Edward,  with  a  canaciona  privdcge, 
seised  her  hand,  and  kissing  it,  exHaimed,  as  hs 
threw  himself  into  "*  an  attitude," 

"  Ttiy  will,  and  thine  alone, 

Fur  ever  umI  a  day, 
By  tea  and  land,  throogfa  fire  aad  flood. 

We  promise  to  obey/' 

CHAPTEEU. 

About  a  month  aAer,  Edward  and  his  oonsin  (ami 
themselves  listening  to  the  eloquent  appeals  of  a  weii 
known  temperance  lecturer.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
woes  and  ruins  of  intemperance,  and  the  re^poa- 
sibility  of  every  one  who  did  not  do  all  in  has  pom 
to  remedy  the  evil.  At  the  dose  of  the  lecbae  tfae 
pledge  was  passed  among  the  audienoe.  Wfaa  ^ 
came  to  where  they  were  sitting,  Ecama  took  it,  ui 
oflTering  Edward  her  pencil,  whispered,  "  Let  the 
Knight  of  the  Ringlet  perform  his  row."  He  kxM 
at  her  inquiringly.  She  traced  her  own  name  be- 
neath those  written  there,  and  bade  him  do  thessoe. 
Fur  an  instant  he  hesitated,  and  was  half  ofieaded 
with  her  for  the  stratagem,  but  good  sense  and  polite- 
ness both  forbade  a  refusal,  and  he  complied. 

It  was  a  more  delicate  task  to  exert  the  sane  is- 
fluenoe  over  the  proud  and  sensitive  George  SariOr, 
but  at  length  the  opportunity  oceurred. 

One  evening,  as  he  mingled  with  the  gay  gro^ 
that  filled  the  splendid  dre wing-rooms  of  the  fashios- 

id>le  Mrs.  B ,  one  of  his  acquaintance  came  vft 

and  filling  two  glasses  with  wine  that  stood  oa  the 
marble  side-table,  oflfered  one  to  him.  As  he  vsa 
raising  it  to  his  lips,  a  rose-bud  fell  over  fan  iltunUa 
into  the  glass,  and  a  voice  near  him  said,  in  kw, 
musical  tones,  "  Touch  it  not.  Knight  of  the  RinglBt, 
I  command  you  by  this  token ;"  and  tuning,  he  ssv 
Emma  standing  beside  him.  As  she  met  his  goe. 
she  passed  her  delicate  hand  through  the  dark  coh 
that  shaded  her  lovely  face,  and  shaking  her  finger  at 
him  impressively,  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  Sar^ 
stood  looking  after  her  with\  bewildered  afr,  as  if 
lost  in  thought,  until  the  laugh  of  his  compaaioB 
recalled  him  to  himself.    "Excuse  me,"  he  snL 
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puitiog down  lh0  glftta.  **Yoa  mw  the  tpell  flung 
over  me,  I  am  imder  oath  to  obey  tlie  behests  of 
beauty." 

Emme  watched  him  through  the  evening,  but  he 
seemed  to  avoid  her,  and  appeared  thoughtful  and 
Bad.  They  did  not  meet  again  until  at  a  late  hour; 
ahe  -was  stepping  into  her  carriage  to  return  home, 
when  suddenly  he  appeared  at  her  side  and  assisting 
her  into  it,  entreated,  **  Fair  queen,  permit  the  hum- 
bleat  of  yotir  most  loyal  subjects  the  honor  of  escorting 
yon  to  the  palace."  She  assented,  and  the  carriage 
had  no  sooner  started  than  in  a  voice,  trembling  with 
earnestness,  he  added,  *'  and  permit  me  to  ask  if  your 
command  this  evening  was  merely  an  exercise  of 
power,  or  did  a  deeper  meaning  lie  therein?" 

'^I  did  mean  to  warn  you,"  said  Emma,  gently, 
"  tliat  there  was  poison  in  the  glass  slow,  perchance, 
bat  sure." 

"  And  do  you  think  ms  m  danger,  Mte  Leslie?" 
"  I  think  all  in  danger  who  do  not  adopt  the  rule  of 
total  abstinance;  and,  pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  with 
your  excitable  temperament,  I  jmagimft  you  to  be  in 
more  than  ordinary  peril." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  When  he  qwke  again 
his  tones  were  calmer. 

**  I  did  not  imagine  I  could  ever  become  a  slave 
to  appetite.  Often,  while  suffering  from  the  fatigue 
induced  by  writing,  I  have  taken  brandy,  and  been 
revived  by  it.  Sometimes  before  going  to  speak  in 
public  I  have  felt  the  need  of  artificial  stimulus  to 
invigorate  my  shattered  nerves.  Do  you  think  that 
improper  indulgence  ?" 

*<  Do  you  not  find,"  said  Emma,  "  that  this  lassi- 
tude returns  more  frequently,  and  requires  more 
stimulus  to  overcome  it  than  formerly  ?" 

'<It  is  true,"  said  he,  thou^htfally;  '<yet  I  often 
speak  with  more  fluency  when  under  such  excite- 
ment than  I  can  possibly  do  at  other  times." 
"  Once  it  was  not  so,"  said  Emnui,  kindly. 
"  Very  true,  but  this  kind  of  life  wears  on  my 
system.  I  cannot  get  though  with  my  public  duties 
without  help  of  this  kind." 

"Does  not  this  show,"  replied  Emma,  that  you 
have  already  somewhat  impaired  those  noble  powers 
with  which  you  are  endowed.  Would  it  not  be 
far  nobler  as  well  as  safer  to  trust  solely  to  your- 
self than  to  depend  on  the  wild  excitement  thus 
induced?" 

"  It  does,  indeed;  fod  that  I  have  been  to  think 
myself  secure.  But,  thank  heaven !  I  am  yet  master. 
I  eon  control  myself  if  I  choose." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  Miss 
Leslie's  mansion. 

*<Letme  detain  you  one  moment,"  said  Saville, 
as  they  stood  upon  the  steps,  "  to  ask  you  if  you 
have  heard  othen  speak  of  this.  Tell  me  truly,"  he 
added,  as  she  hesitated.  "  Do  the  publio  know  that 
I  am  not  always  master  of  myself  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  it  intimated  you  were  injuring 
yourself  in  this  way,"  replied  Emma,  in  a  low  voice, 
doubtful  how  the  intelTigence  would  be  received. 

«  And  you,"  eaid  the  young  man,  fervently,  "  you 
wera  the  kind  angel  who  interposed  to  save  me  from 


the  precipice  over  which  I  have  wall-ttigh  fallen.  Be 
assured  the  warning  shall  not  be  in  vain.  A  ihonsand 
thanks  for  this  well-timed  caution,"  he  added,  more 
cheerfully,  as  they  parted,  "the  Knight  of  the 
Ringlet  will  not  forget  his  vow." 

For  a  few  momenta  the  joyous  excitement  of  hit 
spirit  continued,  as  he  thought  of  the  interest  in  him 
which  her  conversation  and  actions  had  that  evening 
evinced.  But  when  the  door  closed  and  shut  her  fairy 
form  from  his  sight,  a  shadow  fell  over  his  heart. 
Other  feelings  arose  and  whispered  that  after  all  it 
was  but  pity  that  actuated  her.  Iiove— would  she 
not  rather  despise  his  weakness  that  had  need  of  such 
a  caution  ?  Then  came  a  sense  of  wounded  pride,  an 
idea  that  his  confession  bad  humbled  him  before  her, 
and  ere  he  reached  his  home  he  had  become  so  deeply 
desponding  that  he  was  meditating  taking  passage  for 
England,  and  doing  a  thousand  other  desperate  things, 
so  that  he  never  again  might  see  the  gentle  monitresa 
who,  he  had  persuaded  himself,  regarded  him  with 
pity  that  was  more  akin  to  disgust  than  love. 

A  letter  received  the  next  morning  calling  him 
into  the  country  for  a  week,  prevented  his  executing 
his  rash  designs;  but  a  feeling,  unaccountable  even 
to  himself,  nmde  him  shun  the  places  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  meet  Emma,  and  made  him  miserable, 
till  three  or  four  weeks  afterward,  merely  by  acci- 
dent, he  found  himself  seated  opposite  to  her  at  a 
concert.  Was  it  fancy,  or  did  she  look  sad  and 
thoughtful;  and  why  did  her  eye  roam  over  the 
crowd,  as  if  seeking  some  one  it  found  not.  So  he 
thought  to  himself,  till  suddenly,  in  their  gaxing,  his 
eyes  met  hers.  Instantly  she  turned  away,  and  then 
in  a  moment  after,  gave  him  an  earnest,  inquiring 
glance,  full  of  troubled  thought.  At  that  look  the 
demon  which  tormented  him  vanished,  and  a  flood 
of  inexpressible  love  filled  his  soul.  He  could  not 
go  to  her,  hemmed  in  as  he  was  by  the  audience ;  but 
he  did  not  cease  looking  at  her  through  the  evening. 
In  vain;  she  gave  no  second  look  or  sign  of  con- 
sciousness of  his  presence. 

"  She  is  ofiended  with  me,"  he  soliloquized,  as  he 
went  homeward ;  "  and  no  wonder.  How  like  a  fool 
I  have  acted.  I  will  go  to  her  to-morrow  and  tell 
her  all." 

In  the  morning  he  called,  but  others  had  been  before 
him,  and  the  drawing-room  was  well  supplied  with 
loungers.  He  staid  as  long  as  decency  would  permit ; 
but  Miss  Leslie  was  not  at  all  cordial  in  her  manner 
toward  him,  and  the  "dear  Ave  hundred  friends" 
kept  coming  and  going,  so  that  no  opportunity  offered 
for  the  explanation.  "  I  will  go  again  this  evening," 
said  he  to  himself;  and  so  he  did.  Emma  stood  at 
the  window,  beside  a  stand  of  nmgniffcent  phmts, 
whose  blossoms  filled  the  room  with  fragrance.  The 
lampa  had  not  been  lighted,  and  the  moonlight  fell 
like  a  halo  of  glory  around  her,  as  she  stood  in  sad 
reverie  that  cast  a  pensive  shade  over  her  face, 
usually  so  brilliant  in  its  beauty.  So  absorbed  was 
she,  that  she  did  not  hear  the  door  open,  and  was 
unconscious  of  Seville's  presence  till  he  was  at 
her  side. 

**  You  received  me  coldly,  fair  lady,  this  morning. 
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00  tliat  I  came  bade  to  see  if  you  are  ofiended  with 
me,"  iaid  he,  as  she  turned  to  reoeive  him. 

''And  I,  in  my  turn,  ask  you  the  same  questioOi  or 
else  why  have  you  absented  yourself  so  long?" 

"  I  was  not  offended— ah,  no !"  said  SaTille,  drop- 
ping the  tone  of  forced  gayety  in  which  he  bad  at 
first  spoken,  "but  can  you  not  undersund  why  I 
have  thus  exiled  mypelf  ?  Did  you  not  know  it  was 
that  I  feared  you  might  despise  me— you  from  whom 
more  than  from  any  one  else  I  desired  esteem,  9d- 
mimion^-hvs."  The  last  word  was  spoken  in  a 
lower  tone,  and  he  looked  at  her  appealingly,  as  if  to 
ask  forgiveness  for  having  uttered  it.  For  one  instant 
he  met  the  gaie  of  Emma's  dark  blue  eyes,  and  be 
must  have  read  something  there  he  did  not  expect  to 
find,  for  the  expression  of  his  own  changed  into 
one  so  hopeful  and  earnest  that  Emma*s  sunk  beneath 
its  light.    And  when  he  drew  Emma  into  a  seat  be- 


side him,  and  in  a  few  rapid  words  told  her  whata 
fact  she  knew  before,  how  long  and  how  well  ke 
had  loved  her.  I  dont  know  wkmt  she  aajd,  §m, 
reader,  I  came  away  then. 

But  I  do  know  that  one  morniog,  six  momha  sAar, 
some  carriages  went  from  Bfr.  Leslie'^  maawna  to 
the  church,  and  came  back  filled  with  a  party  lookiEf 
most  auspicionsly  happy,  and  that  some  boon  afier, 
as  Edward  was  conducting  his  Cooain  Elauna  10 1 
traveling  carriage,  which  stood  at  the  door,  he  said, 
**  So  you  and  Seville  have  changed  poaitions,  aadf«« 
are  henceforth  to  obey.  What  a  tyrant  I  wodd  be, 
were  I  in  his  place.  Prey  does  this  moniag's  atf 
cancel  former  obligations?" 

**  The  contract  is  unbroken,"  aaid  Saville,  wusmm- 
iag  for  his  bride,  and  producing  a  locket  criniainiqg 
the  ringlet—"  here  is  the  token  that  renden  tbe  vov 
perpetual." 


A    REQUIEM    IN    THE    NORTH. 


BT  J.  BA.TAmB  TATLOB. 


I  swifter.  Night !— wild  Northero  N%h^ 

Whose  feet  tbe  Arlie  islands  know. 
When  sUffealng  breakers,  sharp  and  whits, 

Gird  ihe  eomplainiog  shores  of  snow ! 
Bend  all  thy  winds  to  sweep  the  wold 

And  howl  in  movnuun-pasies  far. 
And  hang  thy  banners,  red  and  cold, 

Against  the  shield  of  every  star  I 

For  what  have  f  to  do  with  morn, 
..Or  Sammer's  glory  in  the  vales— 
With  the  blithe  ring  of  forest-horn. 

Or  beckoning  gleam  of  snowy  nils? 
Art  thou  not  gone,  in  whose  bine  eye 

The  fleeting  Sammer  dawned  10  met— 
Gone,  like  the  echo  of  a  sigh 

Beside  the  load,  resounding  sea ! 

Oh,  brief  that  time  of  song  and  flowers. 

Which  blessed,  throng h  thee,  the  Northern 
I  pine  amid  iu  leafless  bowers. 

And  on  the  black  and  lonely  strand. 
The  forest  waib  the  stsrry  bloom, 

Whieh  yet  shall  pave  its  shadowy  floor, 
Bat  down  my  ipirits  aisles  of  gloom 

Thy  love  shall  bkiaKMB 


BshsUbattfedpfaies 

Their  solenm  trinssph  lovnd  for  me^ 
Nor  morning  fringe  the  moBntain-Iliie^ 

Nor  sunset  flosh  the  hoary  sea ; 
Bat  Night  and  Winter  fill  the  sky, 

And  load  with  frost  the  shivering  air. 
Till  every  gasi  that  harries  by 

Chimes  wilder  with  my  own  da^mir. 

The  leaden  twilight,  eold  and  lo^, 

Is  slowly  lettling  o*tir  the  wave ; 
No  wandering  blast  awakes  a  long 

In  naked  bonghs  above  thy  grave. 
The  frosen  air  is  still  snd  dark ; 

The  nomb  earth  lies  in  icy  rest; 
And  all  is  deed,  save  this  one  spark 

Of  bamtog  grief,  within  my  bfasst. 

Life's  darkened  oib  shall  wheel  no  saore 

To  Love's  rejoicing  rammer  back : 
My  spirit  walks  a  wintry  shore. 

With  not  a  etar  to  light  its  track. 
Speed  swifter,  Night !  thy  gloom  and  froas 

Are  free  to  spoil  and  ravage  here; 
This  Isst  wild  reqniem  for  the  kMt 

I  pour  in  thy  nahesding  ear ! 


DEATH, 


BT  enoaea  s.  SDXLxieH. 


Why  moan  the  perished  gidrias  of  the  past  r 
Why  wrong  with  mnrmars  Death's  paternal  ears  t 

Sire  of  immortal  Beauty,  from  his  vast 
Embrace  with  Infinite  Life,  spring  all  thinp  fair 

And  good  and  wonderful :  Ye  are  not  cast, 
Like  weUing  orphans,  on  the  desert  bare, 
Tb  cry  and  perish.    Life  oomes  everywhere 


With  Mother-love,  and  strong  Death  gamsia  tei 
His  houaty  for  her  board ;  for  aU  whieh  Uv« 

His  tireless  hands  the  harvest  sow  and  reap, 
He  feeds  alone  those  lily  breastt  whieh  give 

New  strength  to  all  on  Life's  white  arms  that  leap; 
Fear  not,  sweet  babes,  In  his  thick  nmntle  faried, 
Now  lalled  asleep,  to  wake  in  a  new  spleador-vorid. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  RAKER. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    WAR    OF    18ia-15. 


BT  WBKMJ  A.  CLABX. 


{Ponelud»dfrompag§  196.) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Tke  Rai§r  in  a  Calm. 

A  X.OIIO  calm,  woally  ao  tireiiome  to  Mtilora,  but 
considered  moet  fortunate  by  Lieuteaant  Morris, 
succeeded  ibe  eventa  just  oarrated.    He  was  con- 
stantly  in  the  society  of  the  beautiful  Julia  Williams, 
and  the  impression  first  made  upon  him  by  her  sur- 
passing  beauty  rapidly  deepened  into  a  deTotad  love. 
AVhoIly  absorbed  In  his  passion,  he  eared  not  how 
long  his  little  brig  lay  with  flapping  sails  upon  the 
^water  wailing  for  the  wind.   Julia  was  by  no  means 
indifierent  to  his  addresses,  so  ardent  and  yet  so  re- 
spectful.   She  already  loTed  the  gallant  young  sailor, 
though  she  hardly  even  suspected  it  herself,  yet  why 
did  she  so  love  the  long  evening  walk  with  him  upon 
the  deck  of  the  brig  ?  Why  did  her  eye  grow  brighter, 
and  her  heart  beat  faster,  whenever  he  entered  the 
little  cabin?    Such  feelings  she  had  for  him  as  she 
had  never  felt  before,  though  one  of  her  beauty  could 
hardly  have  been  without  lovers  in  her  native  land. 
She  loved  to  hear  him  talk  of  his  own  home  in  the 
far  west—of  the  clear  blue  skies  of  America.    She 
even  began  to  think  that  her  country  was  wrong  in 
the  quarrel  then  existing  between  the  two  nations, 
though  the  young  officer  touched  but  lightly  upon  the 
subject,  not  deeming  it  matter  of  interest  to  a  lady's 
ears.    Yes,  Lieutenant  Morris  had  a  strange  influ- 
ence over  Julia,  and  she  wondered  why  it  was,  but 
she  could  not  be  in  love  with  him,  O,  no! 

The  disastrous  events  which  had  so  efiectually 
prevented  Mr.  Williams  from  prosecuting  his  voyage 
to  the  Indies  were  mattera  of  deep  regret  to  the  wor- 
thy merchant,  and  his  brow  was  continually  clouded 
with  care.  Julia  was  not  so  much  engrpssed  with 
her  passion  for  the  young  lieutenant  that  she  did  not 
perceive  this,  but  aa  she  saw  no  way  to  console  her 
father,  she  only  strove  by  her  own  cheerfulness  to 
impart  a  greater  degree  of  contentment  to  him.  As 
for  John,  he  seemed  both  happy  and  proud.  He  was 
once  more  in  safety,  and  he  bore  honorable  wounds 
to  show  in  proof  of  his  valor.  His  stories  of  his  own 
achievements  when  he  so  gallantly  made  his  escape 
from  the  pirate  each  day  grew  more  and  more  mar- 
velous. He  was  especially  fond  of  narrating  this 
exploit  to  his  friend  Dick  Halyard,  to  whom  he  en- 
deavored to  convey  the  impression  that  he  had  fought 
his  way  overboard  from  the  deck  of  the  pirate,  and 
for  want  of  a  boat  had  boldly  set  sail  upon  a  plank 
over  the  dangerous  deep. 


"  Crikey !  Dick,  if  ever  I  get  back  to  old  Lonnon 
agin,  how  the  women  will  love  me  when  I  tell  'em 
how  I  fought  them  bloody  pirates." 

John  had  never  read  Shakspeare,  or  he  might  have 
said  with  Othello,  that  they  would  love  him, 

"  For  the  dangers  I  have  pawed.'* 

Dick,  who  as  the  reader  already  knows  was  some- 
what  of  a  wag  in  his  way,  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
allow  John  to  retain  this  self-conceited  idea  of  his 
own  valor,  and  determined  to  convince  him  before 
the  belief  got  too  strongly  settled  in  his  mind,  that  he 
was  aa  much  a  coward  as  ever. 

With  this  praiseworthy  intention  he  waited  till  the 
middle  watch  of  the  night,  when  John  was  comfort- 
ably snoozing  in  his  hammock,  to  which  he  had  be- 
come somewhat  accustomed.  Dick  suddenly  awoke 
him. 

**  John,  roll  out,  the  pirates  are  oa  us  again." 

John  jumped  from  his  hammock,  thoroughly  awa- 
kened by  the  dreadful  word. 

"  O  lud!  Dick,  where  can  I  hide  myself?" 

"  Why,  we  must  fight  them  ofi;  John.  You  have 
now  a  chance  to  get  another  wound  to  show  the  girls 
in  Lonnon.    Come,  be  lively. 

<*  O !  Dick,  here  's  a  box,  let  me  get  in  here." 

"Nonsense,  man!  take  this  cutlas,  and  here's  a 
pair  of  pistols ;  come,  we  shall  be  too  late  for  them." 

"O!  Dick,  I  can't  fight 

"  Gan*t  fight!  What  was  that  yarn  you  toid  me 
this  morning,  how  you  killed  two  pintfes  on  their 
own  deck,  and  jumped  overboard  followed  by  a 
shower  of  balls." 

"  Dick,  that  was  all  a  lie." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"I  never  fought  in  my  life;  I  always  run  when 
any  body  tried  to  lick  me,  ever  since  1  was  a  little 
boy." 

"  Well,  1  thought  so,  John.  You  can  turn  in  again, 
and  snoose  till  daylight" 

<(  What,  aint  there  no  pirates  on  board  n  ?" 

"  Not  a  one,  ha !  ha!  ha !  I  only  wanted  to  see 
how  brave  a  fellow  you  were,  so  turn  in." 

*'  Thunder  and  lightning!  Dick,"  said  John,  pid^ 
ing  up  the  enllas  and  brandishing  it  heroically,  "  yon 
do  n't  think  I  'm  afraid  of  pirates  do  you?" 

"O!  no,  not  a  bit  of  it." 

"  Of  course  I  aint" 

"  I  do  n't  think  you  are— I  only  know  you  are." 

"Well  now,  you  see,  Dick,  taint  our  busineaa  to 
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fight  'em  if  tliey  was  here;  thii  ship  belongi  to  the 
'Mericane,  aod  we  heiat  got  to  light  for  them,  it's 
their  own  look  out" 

"  Turn  in,  John." 

"  Thunder !  if  this  'ere  was  an  English  ship  you  'd 
a  seen  me  going  into  'em." 

**  John,  I  say,  do  n't  yon  tell  me  any  thing  more 
aboat  your  fighting  the  pirates,  'cause  if  you  do,  I  '11 
tell  the  whole  crew  how  I  frightened  you." 

"  Say  nothing,  Dick,  and  I  wont  lie  to  you  any 


«Ha!ha!ba!" 

Dick  led  John  to  his  repose,  and  returned  to  the 
deck  much  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  stratagem. 

«  Confounded  mean,  that  'are,  in  Dick  Halyard," 
thought  John,  as  he  tumbled  into  his  hammock  again. 
"  Mow  I  never  would  a  served  him  so— there  aint 
nothing  like  true  friendship  in  this  world— at  any  rate 
there  aint  none  out  to  sea— but  never  mind,  I  can  tell 
the  story  to  the  girls  in  Lonnon,  if  I  ever  get  there, 
and  there  wont  be  nobody  to  make  a  fool  of  me  then 
—pirates,  crikey !  who  cares,  1  aint  afraid  of  'em." 

And  John  went  to  sleep,  dreaming  that  he  was 
sailing  on  a  plank  again,  with  any  quantity  of  sharks 
following  in  his  wake. 

After  several  days  a  fine  breae  filled  the  sails  of 
the  Raker ;  it  did  not  come  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  amount  of  grumbling,  and  perhaps  of  swearing, 
which  the  uneasy  tars  had  given  vent  to,  but  from 
whatever  cauM  it  filled  them  with  joy,  and  every 
countenance  among  them  was  lighted  with  pleasure. 
Captain  Greene  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  deck  of  his  brig,  and  as  his  smart  little 
eraO  walked  ofl;  before  the  wind,  he  sat  on  the 
quarter-deck  with  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  weather- 
beaten  countenance,  conversing  with  Captain  Hat- 
ton  and  Mr.  Williams.  Each  of  the  three  old  gentle- 
men held  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  decidedly  enjoying  themselves. 

"I  say,  Captain  Greene,"  exclaimed  the  com- 
mander of  the  lost  merchantman,  "nobody  would 
think  our  two  countries  were  at  war  to  see  us  now," 
and  the  worthy  tar  blew  a  long  column  of  smoke 
from  his  mouth  and  laughed  merrily. 

« Truly  not,  and  it  don't  seem  more  than  half 
natural  that  we  should  be." 

"  Why,  we  English  all  think  that  the  Americans 
cherish  feelings  of  hatred  toward  us." 

<*  Not  a  bit  of  it  sir— there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
strong  feeling  of  attachment  among  us  all  for  our 
mother  country." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  fighting  us  for  now  then?" 

"  Because  we  think  we  have  been  wronged;  your 
naval  officers  have  time  and  again  impressed  our 
free-born  American  citiaenji,  on  board  their  own 
craft,  though  it  was  clearly  shown  that  they  owed  no 
allegiance  to  the  king." 

'*Well,  if  that  is  so,  it  looks  wrong  to  be  sure;  I 
do  n't  know  much  about  the  war,  but  as  an  English- 
man, I  am  bound  to  believe  my  country  is  in  the 
right,  some  way  or  other,  even  if  it  looks  other- 


*  Of  course,  capuin— at  any  rate,  I  do  n't  believe 


we  shall  quarrel  abool  it.    Ffll  i 
see  your  pipe  is  ooL" 

"  Thank  yoo,  I  believe  I  wiiL  Mr.WSisBii,^ 
do  n't  seem  to  feel  as  well  as  oaoal,  yen  bok  sisu 
gloomy." 

"  My  thoqghu  jort  then  were  i  imiiiag  ifos  w 
great  disappointment,  in  being  so  anfotamdjp^ 
vented  from  proceeding  to  the  iBdJen." 

<«  The  fortune  of  war,  lir.  Wiaians,"  mai  Ck^ 
Hortottfashe  lit  his  pipe  froaa  tbeAmcneue* 
mender's.  '<  It's  bad,  I  know,  sod  I  *ve  hat  sib 
aliulehrigasever  sailed  out  of  Jjomiotk^taA^tX 
know  as  I  shall  ever  get  another,  cv<ea  if  I  eicr  p 
home  to  old  England  again.  Spnkiag  of  tlat,  Qif^ 
tain  Greene,  do  you  hold  on  priaoneia  cf  w,  ir 
how?" 

«NotataII,sir,"TepliedtfaecaiiiBn.  ''ffl'dMe 
hauled  your  brig  before  that  pirate  fell  a-fool  of  fsa 
why,  then,  it  would  have  beea  tkdaSenaiMtf'M 
shiver  my  timbers,  if  I  ever  make  war  wguM  i 
ship's  crew  in  distress.  No,  no— I  picked  Jtm^u 
sea,  and  I  do  n't  consider  yoo  at  all  in  the  ligii  tf 
enemies.  I  will  set  you  adrift  again  the  fint  ebaa 
I  have." 

*' Not  on  a  raft,  I  hope.  Captain  Gteene,  ha '.  la !  k? 

"  No,  but  I  ahali  lay  the  Raker  aloogiide  din 
first  craft  I  see  that  sports  a  Britiah  flag;  sad  ilbl 
have  taken  it,  why  I  '11  put  you  and  yoarcrewtboei 
and  yoo  may  make  the  best  of  yoor  wajrbsd  !i 
England." 

<*  Suppose  you  should  run  a-fo«d  of  one  of  « 
frigates." 

"  Never  fear  that— the  little  Baker  wiU  take  at 
of  herself.  She  can  outsail  any  thing  thai  fiosb,Bi>v 
that  we  have  sunk  that  bloody  pirate.  I  do  tkek 
that  he  could  sail  away  from  her.  I  alwayi  m  ^ 
to  a  vessel  or  run  ofl;  from  her,  just  as  myspf-gha 
tells  me  I  'd  better  do.  Yon  may  depend  en  leeac 
old  England  again  before  a  greet  while,  C^tn 
Horton,  or  I  'm  much  mirtaken." 

*'  I  shant  be  aorry  to  come  within  hail  of  hervkie 
difls  again,  though  1  did  not  expect,  two  veeb  igD. 
that  I  should  see  them  for  many  a  long  month" 

Julia  and  Florette  were  seated  in  the  little  a&i 
below ;  the  French  girl  was  weeping  bitterly.  Ste 
had  done  little  else  since  she  had  been  reaoTed  a 
the  privateer.  Julia  had  in  vain  endeavored  lo  t» 
sole  her ;  and  rightly  judging  that  it  wcnld  be  bear 
to  allow  her  grief  to  have  full  vent,  ahehtifir 
several  days  done  little  but  to  see  to  all  her  vus. 
and  whitfper  an  occasional  word  of  (dieerfdaeaini 
encouragement.  She  determined,  however,  os  ib 
morning  to  make  another  attempt  to  console  ifae  » 
fortunate  girl. 

"My  dear  Florette,"  said  she,  « why  do  7<n» 
continually  mourn ;  all  that  has  happened  cauxti^ 
be  remedied." 

'*  1  know  it,  lady." 

"  Then  do  not  weep,  Florette,  yon  shall  ooceasr 
see  your  native  France ;  and  you  will  be  bijff 
again." 

"  O,  never,  never !  I  have  lost  all  thatcouldBih 
me  happy!" 
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"  You  have  been  mifortiiiiate,  Floratta,  bat  yon 
bave  noc  been  guilty." 

"  Alas !  I  bave  been  guilty ;  it  iatbat  wbiobgrieves 
me  now  mora  than  aught  elie.  No,  I  ibould  have 
died  rather  than  have  sofibred  myself  to  become  the 
pirate*^  nustren." 

**  Yet  yon  were  oompelled,  Florette." 

"  Ah !  lady,  f&u  would  not  have  been  compelled ; 
yon  would  have  tooner  died— would  you  not  ?" 

The  flaahi  »^  eye  of  Julia,  and  t  te  warm  Huah  that 
ooTered  her  cheek  and  neck,  aoawered  the  poor  girl. 
She  would  not  trust  herself  to  answer  in  words. 

"I  see  you  would,  dear  lady— and  so  should  I 
have  done.  No,  I  am  guilty.  I  could  have  saved 
my  honor  in  the  arms  of  death ;  the  pirate's  dirk  lay 
on  the  table  in  my  cabin — that  would  have  saved  me ; 
the  deep,  deep  sea  was  all  around  me— 4here,  too,  1 
mlf^ht  have  found  an  honorable  safety." 

*'  My  dear  Florette,  do  not  think  of  these  things 
now.  You  ara  sorry  for  the  past,  whether  you  have 
dona  a  great  wrong,  or  a  small,  it  is  certainly  not 
one  which  the  good  God  cannot  forgive." 

*«  But  the  world  will  not ;  and,  lady,  I  loved  the 
pirmte-capiain ;  harsh  as  he  was  to  all  else,  to  me  he 
was  kind'-and  now  he  is  dead.  O!  William, 
^V^UIiam!" 

*'  Do  not  weep  for  him,  Florette." 

*'  I  will  try  not  to  any  mora;  but,  lady,  I  shall 
never  be  happy  again.  I  shall  never  again  see  the 
hills  of  sunny  France.  I  feel  that  I  shall  not— but  I 
will  weep  no  mora.  I  never  dose  my  eyes  but  the 
fonn  of  William  appears  to  me.  Last  night  I  saw 
him.  Oh !  H  was  a  fearful  dream ;  he  seemed  to  me 
to  rise  from  the  ocean,  close  beside  this  brig,  snd 
steading  on  the  blue  water,  he  spoke  to  me,  as  I  gased 
from  this  cabin-window. 

**  *Come,  Florette,' said  he,  *  come  with  me  to  our 
home  in  the  deep;  beautiful  ara  its  coral  chambers, 
and  its  floors  are  strawn  with  pearls.  SoA  is  the 
radiance  that  lights  its  gorgeous  halls,  whera  the 
riehes  of  a  thousand  wrecks  ara  storad;  the  dolphins 
sport  like  living  rainbows  in  the  watery  sky  above 
it,  and  the  huge  leviathans  guard  its  golden  portals. 
Come,  Florette,  I  wait  for  you,  in  our  home  in  the 
deep.' " 

Julia  wept  as  she  heard  the  plaintive  taoes  of  the 
poor  girl. 

"  Florette,  it  was  but  a  vision,  do  not  think  of 
it." 

*<  Well,  lady;  yet  Ishall soon  join  my  William— so 
my  heart  tells  me.  Yon  will  think  of  me  when  I  am 
ffone?" 

**  Often,  very  often,  Florette;  but  you  will  soon 
be  better." 

Florette  shook  her  head  moumfully,and  JuImi,  who 
sew  she  would  not  be  comforted,  leA  her  to  herself, 
and  ascended  to  the  deck.  Lieutenant  Morris  was 
in  a  moment  at  her  side,  and  in  his  conversation  she 
soon  forgot  the  unfortunate  girl,  who  as  soon  as  Julia 
hsul  gone,  thraw  herself  upon  a  couch,  and  gave  way 
to  her  cheerless  thoiighu ;  her  eyes  wera  closed,  but 
e'ver  and  anon  a  krge  tear  burst  through  the  dosed 
lids  and  rolled  down  the  wasted  cheeksi  which  already 


the  hectic  flush,  so  fatally  significant,  had  dyed  with 
its  lovely  hue. 

While  the  trio  of  M  gentlemen  kept  up  their 
smoking  and  conversation  on  one  side  of  the  com- 
panion-way, Lieutenant  Morris  snd  Julia  took  pos* 
session  of  the  other.  The  young  officer  had  not  dared 
as  yet  to  speak  of  his  love  to  her,  but  he  had  not 
failed  to  evince  it  by  every  thing  but  words;  and  he 
felt  assured  that  it  was  known  to  her,  and  not  treated 
with  indifleranee. 

"  Julia,"  said  he,  as  they  gased  out  upon  the  beau- 
tiful waters  flashing  in  the  dear  beams  of  the  morning 
sun,  "do  you  know  that  we  must  soon  part  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  how  we  can,  Lieutenant  Morris, 
unlesa  you  ara  going  to  take  a  cruise  in  the  jolly 


<*  We  shall  soon,  doubtless,  fall  in  with  some  mer- 
chant vessel  from  your  native  country,  as  we  ara 
diractly  in  their  course,  snd  then  you  and  your 
father,  with  all  the  craw  of  the  BeUy  Allen,  will  be 
allowed  to  go  on  board  of  it,  and  return  to  England." 

**  Dear  England,  shall  I  so  soon  see  it  again." 

*'And  will  you  have  no  regret  at  leaving  the 
Raker?" 

'*  Why,  is  it  not  an  enemy's  vessel  ?" 

**  Not  your  enemy's." 

**  No,  it  is  not ;  you  have  all  been  kind  to  us,  and 
we  shall  feel  as  if  we  were  parting  with  friends." 

<«  Dear  Julia,"  said  the  young  ofllcer,  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  **  you  will  not  forget  us?  Yon  will  not 
forget  me?"  and  he  ventured  to  press  the  little  hand 
he  held  in  his  own.  It  was  not  withdrawn.  En- 
couraged in  his  adrances,  the  young  lieutenant  was 
emboldened  to  proceed,  and  bending  his  head  until 
he  could  ^axe  mio  the  blushing  countenance  which 
was  half  averted  from  him,  he  made  his  first  decla- 
ration of  love,  and  his  heart  beat  painfully  as  he 
awaited  her  answer. 

"  Julia,  I  love  you." 

He  heard  no  answer  from  her  lips,  but  he  felt  a 
pressura  from  the  hand  he  still  held  in  his  own,  and 
was  happy. 

''  Will  you  be  mine,  Julia?" 

Julia  had  no  aflectatlon  in  her  character,  and  «he 
frankly  avowed  that  she  loved  the  young  lieutenant, 
but  could  not  give  him  an  answer  until  she  had  seen 
her  father. 

**  I  will  be  yours  or  no  ones,"  said  she;  and  re- 
leasing her  hand,  she  glided  below  into  the  cabin. 

Lieutenant  Morris  paced  the  deck  in  very  pleasant 
companionship  with  his  thoughts.  He  did  not  believe 
that  Julia's  father  would  stranuously  oppose  their 
marriage,  if  he  saw  that  his  daughter's  happiness  was 
concerned,  though  he  might  very  naturally  prafer 
that  she  should  marry  one  of  her  own  coimirymen. 

He  was  disturbed  in  his  meditations  by  the  cry  of 
"  sail  hu !"  from  the  foratop-crosstrees.  He  ordered 
the  man  at  the  helm  to  bear  away  for  the  strange 
craft.  As  the  two  vessels  rspidly  spproached  each 
other,  she  was  soon  hull  above  the  water,  and  Morris 
perceired  through  his  glass,  that  the  stars  and  stripes 
floated  at  her  mast-head.  A  thrill  of  pleasura,  like 
that  which  one  feels  at  meeting  an  dd  friend  in  a 
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diitent  land,  shot  through  his  reim.  Sigiml-flagi 
were  showa  and  answered  from  each  Tessel,  and  the 
appreachiog  sail  proved  to  be  the  Hornet,  of  the 
American  navy.  Each  of  the  two  vessels  were  laid 
in  stays  as  they  drew  near  each  other,  and  a  boat 
from  the  privateer  was  soon  alongside  the  Hornet, 
and  aAer  a  while  returned  with  several  of  the  officers 
of  the  latter,  who  were  desiroos  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  Isdy  on  board  the  privateer.  They  were  all 
highly  accomplished  gentlemen,  as  well  as  gallant 
officers;  and  in  after  years,  when  Julia  heard  of  the 
fate  of  the  Hornet  and  her  noble  crew,  she  wept 
none  the  less  bitterly  that  words  of  courtesy  had 
passed  between  her  and  the  officers  of  the  devoted 
vessel,  on  the  broad  ocean,  where  such  kindly  greet- 
ings seldom  were  met  or  returned. 

From  the  Hornet  Lieutenant  Morris  heard  that  a 
convoy  of  merchantmen  were  not  far  to  windward 
of  him,  protected  by  an  English  frigate. 

'*  If  you  keep  a  bright  eye  open,"  said  a  gay  young 
mi&hipman,  as  he  stepped  into  the  boot  which  was 
to  reconvey  him  to  his  vessel,  **  you  may  cut  out 
one  or  two  of  them,  for  they  sail  wide  apart,  and  the 
frigate  keeps  heaving  ahead,  and  laying-to  for  the 
lubberly  sailers." 

And  with  a  touch  of  bis  hat,  and  a  wave  of  his 
hand  to  the  fair  Julia,  on  whom  his  eye  lingered  as 
if  she  had  reminded  him  of  another  as  bright  and  fair 
as  she,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  the  gallant  boy 
sprung  into  the  boat,  and  was  soon  upon  his  own 
deck,  which  he  left  only  for  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  when,  not  long  afterward,  the  Hurnet  went 
down  with  all  sail  standing,  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
at  her  mast-bead,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm, 
against  which  she  could  not  stand.  There  were  eyes 
thst  long  looked  anxiously  for  the  return  of  the 
loved  and  lo9t— hearts  that  sighed,  and  spirits  that 
sunk  with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred ;  but  there 
was  no  return  for  those  who  »lept 

"  Fall  many  a  fathom  deep," 

'*  lu  the  deep  bueom  uf  the  ucesn  buried !" 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
n<ORjrrrK. 

In  consequence  of  the  information  obtained  from 
the  Hornet,  the  head  of  the  Raker  was  turned  more 
to  windward,  in  order  to  intercept  the  convoy  of 
merchantmen ;  but,  owing  to  miscalculations  of  their 
bearings,  she  lost  them  entirely,  and  after  keeping  her 
course  aeveral  daj's,  hauled  up  again,  and  bore  off 
on  her  former  track. 

Florelte  had  wasted  away  like  a  flower  in  mid- 
summer. Each  succeeding  hour  seemed  to  bear  off 
upon  its  wings  some  portion  of  her  beauty  and  bloom, 
as  the  windi  steal  away  the  fragrance  from  the  rose, 
and  leave  it  at  length  withered  and  dying.  Her  mind 
seemed  also  to  waste  with  her  body-^r  brain  was 
fevered,  and  the  form  of  the  pirate  seemed  to  be 
always  before  her  gaxe. 

The  night  had  set  in  calm  and  beautiful,  though 
the  wind  blew  strong,  and  the  waves  were  high,  yet 
the  heavens  were  cloudless,  and  the  bright  stars 


gUded  along  the  npper  deep,  like  bobblea  bathedk 

silver  l%hu 

Julia  sat  by  the  side  of  Florette,  ia  the  osfak 
gasing  with  anxious  melancholy  upon  her  was  fs 
beamiful  countenance,  and  striving^  to  direct  her 
wanderiog  thoughu  by  her  own  oounsel. 

'*  Florette,  you  seem  hai^ner  to-night?" 

"  O,  yes!  I  am  happier— do  you  ooc  aee  how  k 
smiles  upon  me;  his  face  is  not  dark  to  me.  See! 
he  beckons  me  to  follow  him !" 

And  rising,  she  began  to  aacend  the  steps  thsi  iei 
from  the  cabin. 

"  Florelte,  where  are  you  going?" 

"  With  William." 

Julia  seiaed  her  hand  and  led  her  gently  back  to 


"  Come,  you  are  not  well  enough  to  go  upon  deck 
—let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Do  you  not  keg  to 
see  France  again?" 

"  France,  la  belle  France?"  murmured  the  poor  gel 

"  Yes,  your  own  Fiance." 

** I  see  the  home  of  my  childhood;  O,  is  it  mi 
beautiful !  How  full  the  vine-tree  hangs  with  dte 
clustering  grape,  and  the  village  girls  are  danciaf  os 
the  green.  I  see  myself  among  them— and  I  look 
smiling  and  happy ;  but,  O !  there  ia  William !  bam 
dark  he  looks  as  he  gaaes  throi%h  the  vines  upon  ae ; 
he  beckons  me  away.    I  will  come !  I  will  come  T 

Julk  wept  as  she  looked  sorrowfully  upon  ikii 
wreck  of  hsppiness  and  beauty. 

*'  My  dear  Fioreue,  I  hope  yon  will  yet  sgais 
dance  with  your  village  gtrU  beneath  the  hover  d 
vines  you  seem  to  see."  | 

**  O,  never,  never !  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  shooU 
never  see  France  again?  No,  no!  I  am  going  to 
William,  he  is  impaiienL  See!  he  frowns!"  at 
again  she  strove  to  break  from  Julia,  but  suffnsd 
herself  to  be  restrained  by  the  gentle  violence  of  ber 
companion. 

'*  Come,  Florette,  will  yon  not  sleep?" 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  seemed  to  pass  across  kr 
countenance,  and  her  eyes  lighted  as  if  with  asodda 
resolve.  She  was  too  weak  to  escape  from  Jitla, 
and  with  the  cunning  which  so  often  charadensa 
the  fevered  mind,  frhe  determined  to  attain  by  decep- 
tion, what  she  saw  could  not  be  done  otherwise. 

**  Yes,  lady,  I  will  sleep." 

And  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips  she  closed  her 
eyes,  and  wrapping  her  long  scarf  about  her,  (d 
back  upon  the  couch. 

Julia  watched  ber  long.  In  the  dim  light  of  ik 
cabin-lamp  she  did  not  perceive  that  oocasiouL'f 
t  hoM  bright  eyes  were  half  opened,  and  fttstened  vfot 
her  impstiently. 

Satisfied  at  length  that  she  was  asleep,  Ju 
gently  left  the  cabin,  and  stole  upon  the  deck,  whet 
Lieutenant  Morris  anxiously  awaited  her. 

The  moment  her  light  form  vanished,  the  invibd 
rose  from  her  couch,  and,  with  a  triumphant  sade 
gated  round  the  vacant  cabin. 

**  There  is  no  one  here  now,  William,  but  yoassi 
I.  Now  I  will  go  with  you  to  your  beautifoi  boee 
in  the  sea.    Stay  a  moment,  let  me  arrange  bt 
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oilelte.  I  do  not  look  as  well  as  I  did,  William,  or 
his  ^lass  deceives  me;  but  it  matters  not,  yon  look 
cindly  on  me  still,  and  1  am  bappy  now— happier 
ban  I  have  been  Tor  a  lon^  time.  Tbere,  William, 
[  am  ready  !*'  and  following  the  shadow  of  her  ima- 
Sination,  she  glided  with  a  stealthy  step  to  the  deck. 
Lieutenant  Morris  and  Julia  were  slowly  pacing 
iie  deck,  with  their  heads  bent  forward,  forgetful  of 
Bvery  thing  but  themselves;  a  light  step  was  heard 
close  behind  them,  and  the  low  rustling  of  garments. 
They  turned  to  look,  but  too  late;  FioreUe  sprung 
past  them,  her  foot  rested  on  the  gunwale,  and  with 
the  cry,  «*  I  follow  you,  William!"  the  form  of  the 
girl  disappeared  over  the  side  of  the  brig. 

Lieutenant  Morris  sprung  forward,  and  the  cry  of 
'*  man  overboard  !*'  was  heard  from  the  look-out ; 
the  sails  were  immediately  thrown  a-baek,  and  the 
boat  lowered— but  the  body  of  Florette  was  not 
found.  Her  long  searf  was  picked  up,  stained  with 
blood  ;  the  worthy  tar  shuddered  as  he  gazed  upon  it. 
*'  Jack,  I  told  you  that  shark  was  not  following  us 
for  nothing;  he 's  been  in  our  wake  now  these  ten 
dajs.  I  knew  somebody  oh  board  had  got  to  ^  to 
Davy  Jones's  locker." 

"  Poor  girl !  but  heaVe  ahead.  Bill,  it  'k  no  use  after 
this,  you  know." 

Julia  was  terribly  shocks  at  the  dreadful  fate  of 
Florette,  and  retiring  to  the  cabin,  she  wept  sadly, 
and  long,  for  the  poor  girl—this  last  victim  of  the 
scourge  of  ike  oeean^  murdered  no  less  by  him  than 
were  the  hundreds  his  bloody  hahd  had  struck  dead 
with  the  sword.  Even  the  rude  seamen  shed  tears 
for  the  lost  and  ill-fated  ^irl ;  and  a  silence  like  that 
of  the  death-chamber  reigned  on  board  the  little  bri^, 
as  it  swept  noiselessly  over  the  waters.  No  class  of 
people  are  more  proverbially  light-hearted  and' 
thoughtless  than  seamen.  The  sad  event  of  the 
preceding  night  seemed  to  have  passed  from  the 
memories  of  all  on  board  the  Raker  with  the  mom- 
ing's  dawn— from  all  save  Julia.  She,  indeed,  often 
thought  of  the  unfortunate  Florette,  and  her  eyes 
were  red,  as  if  from  much  weeping,  long  after  the 
pirate's  mistress  had  been  forgotten  by  all  others. 

To  Lieutenant  Morris  it  was  but  an  event  in  an 
eventful  life,  and  if  not  wholly  foiKOtten  by  him,  yet 
slumbered  in  his  memory  with  other  deeds  he  had 
witnessed,  as  melancholy  and  appalling  as  the  death 
of  the  poor  girl— for  his  thoughts  were  too  entirely 
occupied  by  his  love  for  Julia,  and  the  neoeasary 
duties  of  his  station,  to  find  room  for  other  and  sadder 
recollections. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  had  just  finished  his  morning 
glass,  and  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  was  reclining 
in  the  stern-sheets,  a  little  melancholy,  to  be  sure, 
but  apparently  wholly  occupied  in  watching  the  long 
curls  of  smoke,  which  the  wind  bore  ofi*  to  leeward, 
to  mingle  with  the  purer  air  of  ocean,  was  a  little 
surprised  when  the  young  oflicer  approaching  him, 
requested  a  moment's  oonverBation  on  business  of 
importance. 
"  Certainly,  cerUinly,  sir." 
*<  Mr.  Williams,  I  am  anxiots  to  know  if  yon  ap- 
prove of  my  attentions  to  your  daughter?" 


The  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  blind  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  attachment  between  his  daughter  and 
Morris,  seemed  not  to  comprehend  him,  which  his 
inquiring  gaze  evinced. 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  of  me  as  a  son-  • 
in-law,  sir?" 

The  worthy  merchant  had  just  dratwn  in  a  mouthful  * 
of  smoke  as  this  question  made  the  matter  clear  to 
him ;  the  pipe  fell  from  his  lips,  and  no  small  quantity 
of  the  smoke  seeiUed  to  have  gone  down  his  throat, 
as,  instead  of  giving  any  intelligible  answer  to  the 
proposition,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
cbughing. 

The  anxioia  lover  folded  his  arms  with  a  half  > 
smile  upon  his  countenance,  and  waited  till  his  de-  • 
sired  information  could  be  obtained 

'<  Whew !  exclaimed  the  mercfasnt;  "  ezovse  me, 
sir.  Confound  the  smoke !  I  undcntand.  you,  sir^ 
but  it  took  me  by  surprise.  Have  yen  said  any 
thing  to  Julia  about  this?" 

"  She  has  herself  referred  me  to  you,  if  your  an- 
swer is  favorable,  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  despair." 

**  Ah!  has  it  gone  so  far  as  this?" 

"  I  trust  you  do  not  regrdl  it,  sir." 

*'  You  are  not  an  Englishman,  Lieatenant  Morriir 
I  believe." 

"  Well,  sir— that  is  one  objection." 

«*  You  are  an  enemy  of  England,  aie  you  net  ?" 

"  I  can't  deny  it,  sir." 

"  Well,  there 's  two  objections— and  I  suppose  I 
might  find  more ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that's  enough." 

As  the  old  gentleman  said  this  with  a  very  decided 
air,  he  pidted  up  his  pipe,  and  began  filling  it  again. 

"  I  do  not  think  those  are  strong  objections,  sir; 
if  I  am  not  myself  an  Englishman^  my  forefatheie  • 
were,  and  of  good  old  English  blood;  and  if  I  am  an 
enemy  of  England,  1  am  neither  your  enemy  nor 
your  daughter's." 

"  Well,  that 's  all  true,  but  it  do  n't  look  natural, 
somehow,  that  my  daughter  should  marry  an  Ame-  * 
rican." 

"  Such  things  have  happened,  however." 

"  I  suppose  likely;  but,  young  man,  I  am  not  rich. 
What  little  I  had  was  taken  away  by  the  pirate,  and 
I  hav  n't  seen  it  since." 

«*  I  care  nothing  for  that,  sir." 

«« But  I  do." 

««I  mean,  Mr.  Wniiams,  that  my  love  for  your 
daughter  will  not  be  influenced  one  way  or  the  other 
by  the  riches  or  poverty  of  her  father." 

««  You  seem  to  be  a  whole-souled  man,  anyway, 
Lieutenant  Morris;  and  if  you  were  only  an  English- 
man, you  should  have  my  daughter  for  thai  speech, 
if  for  nothing  else,  you  should,  by  St.  George!  I 
recollect  when  I  was  rich,  the  young  men  were 
round  Julia  as  thick  as  bees;  and  when  I  failed, 
Lord !  how  they  scattered !" 

<*  My  dear  sir,  I  am  rich  enough  for  us  all ;  beside 
a  large  amount  of  prize-money,  my  family  estate  is 
not  small." 

This  last  remark  seemed  to  produce  a  deeper 
efleot  upon  the  old  gentleman  than  any  thing  that 
had  been  aaid. 
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«  W«U,  imll,  boy,  I  will  thtak  of  it.'* 

Lidatenant  Morris  was  wise  efioof^  to  smy  bo 
more  at  that  time ;  he  saw  that  he  had  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  secured  the  old  gentleman's  assent ;  and  leaving 
him,  he  went  forward. 

Mr.  Williams  followed  his  manly  form  with  his 
eyes,  as  he  stepped  lightly  over  the  deck. 

"Pity  he's  not  an  Englishman-— confounded  pity. 
He's  a  fine-looking  fellow— never  saw  a  better; 
rich,  too.  Well,  I  'U  go  and  talk  with  Julia.  AAer 
all,  it  will  be  pretty  much  as  she  says  about  it,  I 


That  same  evening  Julia  told  her  lover  that  her 
father  would  not  oppose  their  marriage  after  the 
war  had  closed,  but  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
its  taking  place  any  sooner." 

*'  But  it  may  last  forever,  Julia." 

"Well,  I  hope  not." 

"If  it  does?" 

"  Why  then  I'U  make  father  change  his  mind,  I 
think." 

Morris  laughed,  and  clasped  her  to  his  bosom, 
the  broad  main-sail  hid  them  from  observation,  and 
he  impressed  upon  her  lips  a  kiss,  warm  as  his 
devoted  love— not  the  first  kiss  of  love,  for  he  bad 
been  a  poor  suitor,  indeed,  if  that  had  been  the  first. 
He  then  tried  to  persuade  Julia  that  she  and  her 
father  should  remain  with  the  Raker,  and  go  wUh 
him  to  the  Sutes ;  but  he  did  not  expect  compliance 
with  this  request,  and  soon  desiMed  from  it,  devoting 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  to  such  converse  as 
vnM  most  delightful  to  him  and  Julia,  but  which, 
doubtless,  would  be  uninteresting  to  all  others. 

He  had  been  afraid  each  morning  that  he 
should  hear  the  cry  of  "Sail  insight!"  for  he  had 
lost  his  ambition  in  his  love;  and  he  knew  that  the 
first  vessel  they  captured  would  be  given  to  the  craw 
of  the  Betsy  Allen,  and  that  with  them  Julia  and  her 
father  would  depart  It  was  with  a  feeling,  then, 
that  partook  mora  of  sadness  than  any  other  emotion, 
that  he  heard  the  long-expected  cry. 

The  sail  in  sight  proved  to  be  an  English  mer- 
chantman, which,  as  she  was  a  laiy  sailer,  was 
speedily  overhauled.  A  gun  brought  her  to.  As  if 
determined,  however,  not  to  surrander  without  a 
shot,  she  replied  with  as  powerful  a  broadside  as 
she  could  command,  immediately  striking  her  flag. 
The  only  effect  of  her  fire  was  to  frighten  poor  John, 
who  had  rash!  y  remained  upon  deck.  That  courageous 
personage  fell  upon  his  face,  so  suddenly,  that  his 
friend,  Dick  Halyard  ran  to  him,  really  supposing  he 
was  hit ;  there  was,  however,  no  other  expression 
than  that  of  fear  in  the  upturned  countenance  of  John. 

"O,  lud,  Dick!  you  are  safe— how  many  are 
killed?" 

"  You  are  the  only  one,  I  believe,  John." 

"Me?  I  aim  hit,  be  I?" 

"  Bihaw,  John,  get  up,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  ap- 
proaching him  angrily ;  "don't  you  see  everybody 
is  laughing  at  you?" 

John  rose  slowly,  anxiously  eyeing  the  merchant- 
man, as  if  ready  to  dodge  the  first  flash. 

"  A  fortunate  escape)  Dick." 


"  Yes,  another  adventure  to  toU  the  giris  ia  1» 
non."  ^ 

"Don't now,  Dick." 

The  merchanunan  wasridily  laden,  and  the  hcB 
captain,  who  doubtless  had  hie  own  interettiir 
cargo,  actually  shed  tears  as  he  saw  the  grester^ 
tion  of  it  removed  to  the  privateer.  The  crer. 
the  latter  could  not  bm  pity  hie  distress,  ha  'r 
thought,  and  none  could  dispute  the  truth,  tki; 
English  cruiser  would  have  hardly  been  mora? 
the  sorrow  and  complaints  of  one  of  their  ovi  9 
tains,  if  he  should  fall  into  his  hands.  It  wu,  as 
over,  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  ossge  lit 
tions  at  war,  and  the  English  captain  felt  that  he  a 
kindly  dealt  with,  when  informed  that  he  wo^^ 
allowed  to  depart  with  his  Teaeel,  on  cooOtm » 
conveying  a  number  of  his  ovm  eountrym«i  to  ik: 
native  shore.  He  contented  himsdf,  therefore,  vi 
cursing  the  war,  and  all  who  caused  it.  is  sk 
peaceful  mariner,  he  nehher  knew  why  the  tirda- 
tions  were  at  war,  nor  could  he  feel  the  josiiee  c 
any  laws  which  involved  him  in  ruin  while  qejedy 
following  his  avocation,  content  to  let  othen  ska 
if  the  same  privilege  could  be  extended  to  hioL 

Strong  argumenU  have  indeed  beoi  urged  apss 
the  rigkt  of  the  system  of  privateering!  kit  a? 
part  of  our  task  either  to  defend  or  to  cosdemaii, 
yet  it  would  seem  evident  that,  looking  st  it  a  1 
means  of  crippling  an  enemy  more  efficsdoos  M 
any  other  that  can  be  devised,  thereby  huieaii^a 
return  to  peace,  it  cannot  in  its  broadest  teaaek 
deemed  unjust  or  cruel.  Private  individoab  mm 
sufler  in  every  war,  and  fortune  had  orduned  tia 
the  poor  merchantman  should  be  one  of  tbm.  h 
would  doubtless  have  been  difficult  to  bsTe  peraaded 
him  that  he  was  suflbring  for  the  good  of  his  ooiatij. 
He  certainly  did  not  look  nor  feel  remarksbly  I&t 
patriot,  and  would  have  much  preferred  not  to  hn 
been  used  as  a  means  to  accomplish  the  end  of  w, 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  between  the  two  gns: 
contending  powers. 

He  received  Oaptain  Horton,  his  crew  sod  pe> 
sengers,  however,  with  much  aflkbility,  and  wka 
his  ship  had  parted  from  the  Raker,  aAer  cofsuv  ik 
Yankees  awhile  in  good  old  Saxon,  his  coonteoiMe 
was  restored  in  great  measure  to  its  wonted  expfv 
sion  of  good  humor. 

Julia  and  Lieutenant  Morris  had  parted  sonov* 
fully,  yet  full  of  hope  for  the  future.    A  heaTy  ba   1 
was  also  conveyed  to  the  merchantman  hy  ftt6m  d   \ 
Lieutenant  Morris,  who  told  Mr.  Williams  it  coi- 
tained  an  equivalent  for  his  loss  by  the  pin{«-  ^ 
did  indeed  contain  a  sum  in  gold,  wht<^  Mr.  Wil- 
liams would  never  have  accepted  hsd  be  had  as  ^    | 
portunity  to  refuse.    It  produced  on  hit  mind  ^ 
cisely  the  effect  which,  without  doobt,  tbs  p^ 
lieutenant  intended  that  it  should,  Mynkmnit^ 
ing  of  obligation,  which  would  prevent  hU  opposinj 
very  strenuously  the  suit  of  the  young  America, 
which  there  was.  some  reason  to  fesr  mitfA  be  t^ 
case  after  he  had  been  separated  from  biffl>n>^ 
turned  to  his  own  land. 

In  a  short  time  the  two  vessels  were  out  of  >V>' 
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sach  other.  The  merebantinan  reftched  Engluid 
aafety,  and  Mr.  WiUiaiiis  determined  to  remain 
re,  inaamuc  I  as  be  ^  as  heartily  tick  of  adren- 
es  on  the  ocean;  ard  the  sum  of  money  left  in 
hands  by  Lieut.  Morris  enabled  him  to  form  a 
»d  business  oonnection  in  London.  With  this 
angement  Julia  also  was  pleased,  as  she  felt  sure 
t  as  soon  as  the  war  dosed  her  lover  would  be  at 
r  feet,  and  that  the  end  of  hostilities  would  be 
Eice  and  happiness  to  ihemi  as  well  ss  to  the  oon- 
idin^  nations. 

CHAPTER  K. 
The  Arrow  and  the  Ralw, 

The  immense  injury  done  to  the  English  service 
r  American  privateers,  no  less  than  the  splendid 
ietories  obtained  by  our  tegular  navy,  had  at  length 
srakened  in  the  mind  of  our  adversaries  a  proper 
sspect  for  American  prowess.  They  had  learned 
lat  the  stars  and  stripes  shone  upon  a  banner  that 
ras  seldom  conquered,  and  never  disgraced.  At 
lis  period  of  the  war  their  attention  was  more  par- 
cularly  directed  to  the  privateers,  who  seemed  to 
e  covering  the  sea.  Almost  every  merchantman 
hat  sailed  from  an  English  port  became  a  prize  to 
he  daring  and  active  foe.  The  commerce  of  Eng- 
and  was  severely  crippled,  and  anxious  to  punish  an 
memy  who  had  so  seriously  injured  the  service, 
■everal  frigates  were  fitted  out  to  cruise  especially 
igainst  the  American  privateers;  these  were  chosen 
with  particular  reference  to  their  speed,  and  one 
which  was  the  admiration  of  every  sailor  in  the  ser- 
vice, called  the  Arrow,  had  spoken  the  merchant- 
man, just  as  it  was  entering  the  channel,  a  fow  days 
after  its  capture  by  the  Raker.  No  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  present  position  of  the  privateer  could 
be  obtained  from  the  merchantman,  but  having 
learned  her  bearings  at  the  time  she  was  lost  sight  of, 
the  Arrow  bent  her  course  in  the  same  direction, 
confident  that  if  he  could  once  come  in  sight  of  her 
he  would  find  little  difficulty  in  overhauling  her. 

It  was  a  black,  murky,  windy  day,  with  frequent 
gusts  of  rain,  and  a  thick  fog  circumscribed  the 
horison,  narrowing  the  view  to  a  few  miles  in  each 
direction.  Toward  evening  the  fog  rose  like  a 
gathered  cloud  to  westward,  leaving  that  part  of  the 
horison  cloudless,  and  shedding  down  a  bright  li^ht 
upon  the  waters.  Had  the  look-out  on  the  Arrow 
been  on  the  alert  he  might  have  seen,  directly  under 
this  clear  sky,  the  topsails  of  the  American  privateer, 
bat  the  honest  sailor  had  just  spliced  the  main-brace, 
and  having  deposited  a  huge  quid  fA  tobacco  in  his 
cheek,  was  lying  over  the  orosstrees,  in  a  state  as 
completely  ttbandan  as  a  fop  upon  a  couch  in  his 
dressing-room. 

All  on  the  Raker,  however,  were  on  the  broad 
look  out,  they  knew  they  were  nearing  the  shores 
of  England,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  come  within 
light  of  an  enemy's  cruiser  as  well  as  merchantman. 
Lieut.  Morris  had  for  some  time  been  anxiously 
icanning  the  horizon  with  his  glass,  and  had  caught 
sight  of  the  frigate's  topsails  almost  as  soon  as  the 


fog  lifted.  As  Captain  Greene's  wounds  still  in  a 
great  measiire  disabled  him,  the  lieutenant  still  kept 
the  command  of  the  privateer.  (JnaUe  to  determine 
whether  he  had  been  aeen  by  the  frigate  or  not,  he 
at  once  gAve  orders  to  bear  off  before  the  wind, 
hoping  that  even  if  such  were  the  case,  his  little 
brig  would  prove  superior  in  speed  to  the  frigate. 

As  his  brig  wore  off,  with  her  white  sails  glitter* 
ing  in  the  flood  of  light,  the  worthy  look-out  on  the 
Arrow  had  just  raised  his  head  to  eject  a  quantity  of 
the  juice  of  the  weed.  His  eyes  caught  sight  of  the 
sails  as  they  rose  and  fell  like  the  glanoing  wings  of 
a  bird;  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  look  another  careful 
look,  and  then  cried  "  sail  in  sight.^  The  officer  of 
the  deck,  a  soon  as  he  had  got  the  bearings  from  the 
sailor,  could  plainly  see  i  er  himself,  and  afler  swear- 
ing slightly  at  the  look-out  for  not  seeing  her  sooner, 
gave  orders  that  all  saU  should  be  set  in  pursuit.  As 
the  fog  rapidly  lifted  from  the  ocean,  each  vessel  was 
able  to  determine  the  character  of  the  other,  and 
when  the.  sun  went  down,  leaving  a  cloudlets  sky, 
it  was  evident  that  the  Arrow  had  gained  on  the  pri- 
vateer. Lieutenant  Morris  felt  that  his  brig  must  be 
overhauled  unless  the  wind  should  slacken.  The 
breeze  was  now  so  powerful  that,  while  it  bore  the 
frigate  onward  at  its  best  speed,  it  prevented  the  pri- 
vateer from  making  its  usual  way.  Before  a  light 
breeze,  Lieutenant  Morris  felt  quite  confident  that  he 
could  sail  away  from  any  frigate  in  his  majesty's 
service.  He  therefore  calmly  ordered  every  rag  to 
be  set  that  he  thought  the  little  brig  would  bear,  and 
kept  steadily  on,  trusting  the  wind  would  die  away 
to  a  light  breeze  after  the  middle  watch.  It  did  in- 
deed die  away  almost  to  a  calm,  and  when  the  day 
broke,  although  the  Raker  had  put  a  considerable 
distance  between  herself  and  the  frigate,  yet  she  lay 
in  plain  sight  of  her,  the  sails  of  both  vessels  flap- 
ping idl)''  in  the  still  air. 

Morris  knew  that  he  must  prepare  for  an  attack 
from  the  frigate's  boats,  and  consequently  every  gun 
on  board  was  loaded  with  grape  an^  canister,  and 
carefully  pointed;  the  captain  of  each  gun  receiving 
oiders  to  be  sure  his  first  fire  should  not  be  lost,  for 
that  is  always  the  most  eflective,  end  indeed  often 
wins  the  battle,  as  ms  ty  sea-fights  will  attest.  Every 
sail  was  kept  set,  as  this  was  a  conflict  in  which  it 
would  be  no  disgrace  for  the  privateer  to  run  if 
favored  by  the  wind. 

The  frigate  had  by  this  time  lowered  three  boats, 
which  were  speedily  filled  by  her  brave  seamen,  and 
impelled  by  vigorous  oarsmen  toward  the  privateer. 
As  it  would  occupy  them  nearly  two  hours  to  make 
the  passage  between  the  two  vessels,  the  crew  of 
the  Raker  paid  no  inmiediate  attention  to  their  pro- 
gress, but  quietly  partook  of  their  breakfast,  and  then 
gifded  themselves  with  their  boarding  cutlases,  and 
made  ready  to  defend  to  the  death  the  little  bark  they 
all  loved  so  well. 

Lieutenant  Morris  watched  with  some  anxiety  for 
the  moment  to  give  orders  to  fire.  If  he  could  cripple 
and  sink  two  of  the  boaU,  he  felt  confident  that  he 
could  beat  off  all  who  would  then  attempt  to  board, 
as  that  would  reduce  the  number  of  his  foe  nearly 
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to  his  own  nnrnber.  The  boats  hsd  now  approMfaed 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  privateer,  evidently  making 
Tigoront  eflTorto  each  to  lake  the  lead.  All  was  silent 
on  board  the  Raker,  not  the  silence  of  fear,  hot  of 
suspense.  They  looked  with  a  feeling  somewhat 
akin  to  pity  upon  the  gallant  seamen,  many  of  whom 
were  hurrying  to  death.  Lieutenant  Morris  himself 
stood  by  the  hmg  gun,  holding  themateh  in  his  hand, 
and  frequently  taking  aim  over  its  long  breeclH*an- 
olher  moment  and  the  fatal  volley  would  be  sped, 
but  even  as  he  was  about  to  apply  tiie  match,  his 
quick  eye  mw  the  Mils  filling  with  the  breeM,  and 
with  the  true  magnanimity  of  a  generous  heart  he 
stajred  his  hand. 

The  light  bark  fell  off  gracefully  before  the  wind, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  the  volley  of  cutms,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  musket-shots,  from  the  boato,  the 
graceful  brig  shot  away  from  them,  leaving  them  far 
in  the  wake.  It  was  but  a  cap-full  of  wind,  how- 
ever, and  again  the  privateer  was  motionless  upon 
the  calm  waters.  Alas  for  many  a  brave  English 
heart !  With  a  loud  cheer  from  their  crews  the  boats 
again  came  sweeping  on. 

**  Boat  ahoy  !'*  shouted  Morris,  « *bout  ship  or  1 11 
blow  you  out  of  water." 

He  was  answered  by  a  musket-shot,  vrhich  struck 
his  right  srm  lifeless  to  his  side,  oompellhig  him  to 
drop  the  match.  Another  moment  and  the  foremost 
boat  would  be  inside  the  range  of  the  gun,  but  with 
a  cool  courage  which  belongs  only  to  the  truly  brave, 
Lieutenant  Morris  picked  up  the  match  with  his  left 
hand,  and  though  his  wounded  arm  pained  him  ex- 
ceesively,  without  hurry  or  confusion  he  waited  the 
dreadful  instant  when  the  gun  would  oover  the  boat 
—then  the  heavy  gun  sent  forth  its  smoke  and  deadly 
missiles^ss  the  dense  doud  lifted  from  around  the 
brig,  he  saw  how  terrible  had  been  its  effect;  the 
foremost  boat  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  of  its  gallant 
erew  only  here  and  there  was  one  sble  to  struggle 
with  the  waves ;  most  had  sunk  under  the  deadly 
volley.  A  (%w  were  picked  up  by  the  hindmost  boat, 
the  second  having  pressed  on  with  the  valor  diarac- 
teristic  of  English  seamen;  they  were  met,  how- 
ever, by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  starboard  guns,  which 
had  been  depressed  so  as  to  cover  a  particular  range, 
and  the  second  boat  like  the  first  was  shattered  to 
pieces.  The  third  busied  itself  m  picking  up  the 
crew,  snd  then  lay  on  its  oars,  ss  if  aware  of  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  board  under  such  a  terrible 
fire.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  boat  attack  is  suc- 
cessful against  a  well  armed  and  expecting  vessel, 
and  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Arrow  may  justly 
be  considered  rash,  and  doubtless  arose  from  a  hope 
that  fortune  would  favor  the  assault,  rather  than 
from  a  confidence  in  its  success. 

Lieutenant  Morris  had  no  desire  to  shed  more 
blood,  and  he  therefore,  after  giving  ordeis  to  load 
the  long  gun,  kept  his  position  by  it,  with  his  match 
ready,  but  forbore  to  hail  the  boat,  well  avrare  that 
any  thing  like  a  taunt  from  him  would  bring  the  gal- 
lant crew  forward  even  to  certain  death,  and  con- 
fident that  a  few  moments  refiection  would  convince 
the  ofllcer  of  the  boat  that,  if  he  should  make  the 


assavh,  he  would  more  likely  be  a  fdMsirfas 
mortality  than  for  promotion. 

To  such  a  conclusion  did  that  worthy  <fc 
arrive,  and  having  picked  up  all  fasa  wounded  oa 
panioos,  his  boat  returned  io  the  Arrow,  the  lios 
heavy  strokes  of  the  oars  showing  how  difin 
were  the  fcelmgs  of  those  that  hdd  thea»  fewfc 
excited  valor  with  wUch  they  palled  towwd« 
privateer  but  a  short  hour  before. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  two  vessels  kid 
their  relative  positions,  but  the  heavy  doods  pip- 
ing over  the  vrestem  sky  portended  a  stem  of  «ai 
during  the  night,  and  the  erew  of  the  Baker  fell  ■ 
linle  anxiety,  as  they  were  well  aware  that  the  frfft 
being  much  the  heaviest,  would  have  every  sd«w 
tage  over  them  in  the  chase.  Bat  there  was  te 
one  way,  and  that  was  to  run  for  it,  sot  yieUiaf  tu 
the  htft  moment— for  a  sailor  never  yet  sailed  mkt 
the  stripes  and  stars,  that  would  not  rtfher  see  ks 
fiag  shot  down  by  an  enemy^  ball*  than  strike  it  vik 


The  wind  increased  by  the  hoar  of  msMt  to  » 
strong  a  blow,  that  it  seemed  imposaiUe  thst  the  bak 
privateer  should  escape  the  frigate  aad  it  was  ax 
to  be  doubted  that  the  two  vcsaels  vrowU  be  slosr 
side  each  other  before  morning;  yet  the  Baker  «ii 
saved,  and  by  American  hands. 

On'  board  the  Arrow  were  several  nstire'toB 
American  seamen,  who  had  been  |m  r asrd  isio  tk 
English  service,  and  compelled  to  serve  even  liusK 
(heir  own  country.  Three  of  these  saikin  vet 
among  the  middle  watch  on  board  the  frigate  Tkef 
had  watched  the  whole  condoet  of  the  Baker  wnk 
a  patriotic  pride,  and  were  in  no  slight  degree  vexri 
and  disappointed  when  they  saw  that  the  fripie 
must  in  sU  probability  overtake  the  linle  brig. 

These  three  sailors  were  together  in  the  howd 
the  frigate,  the  rest  of  the  watch  behig  oa  the  kxik- 
out,  or  pacing  up  and  down  between  decks. 

•<  I  say,  Bill,"  says  one,  "isn't  it  too  d—dbadte 
the  little  craft  has  got  to  be  overhauled  after  sS 
She 's  given  this  euised  frigate  a  good  run  for  i. 
anyhow." 

xyesshe  has;  the  old  man  has  looked  bbcki: 
day,  and  sworn  a  little  I  guess ;  here  ha 's  kept  sE 
ready  for  a  fight  for  the  last  twoday»— anm-diesaes 
deck— cuilas-racks  at  the  capstan  and  for'ard  decb 
sanded  down— and  haint  got  within  a  long  shot  jH, 
God  bless  the  little  brig,  and  the  flag  she  sails  sader 
—the  stars  snd  stripes  forever !" 

**Ye8,  the  stars  and  stripes— His  jost  the  bsal* 
somest  fiag  that  floats.*' 

**  By  Heaven,  and  that 's  the  truth  14ml  avast  aov, 
Bill,  can't  we  do  any  thing  for  the  little  craft 
ahead?" 

"  D— d  if  I  see  how,  Hal;  we  can't  shocica  isi'. 
for  we  should  be  seen ;  and  we  cant  fire  bow-chssen. 
for  we  should  be  heard— and  those  sre  all  ths  wtn 
1  know  on  to  deaden  a  vessel's  speed." 

**  Bill,  I've  got  my  grspples  hold  oa  an  ideir.  I 
recollect  once,  when  I  was  a  fishing  in  Lake  Wane- 
pisoge,  in  the  old  Granite  Stale,  vrhere  we  used  to 
anchor  with  a  heavy  stone,  made  Act  to  a  rope,  ssd 
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metunes  we  used  to  row  with  the  stone  haaging 
er  tbe  side,  not  hauled  up." 
''  ^W^e]!,  Hal,  what 's  all  this  long  yarn  about  ?  If 
»a  call  it  an  idear,  it  strikes  me  it 's  a  d— d  simple 

•*  VThy  the  yam  aint  much,  I  think  myself;  and  I 
ould  n't  tell  it  on  the  forecastle  in  a  quiet  night, 
>  how  ;  but  it's  the  principle  of  the  thing,  Bill— 
at  »8  what 's  the  idear." 

'  <  l^ell ,  shoTe  ahead— they  allers  told  me  on  shore, 
(fore  I  eame  to  sea,  that  I  had  n't  got  no  principle — 
It  that 's  no  sign  you  haint." 
•'  Now,  boys,  if  we  can  only  get  some  dead  weight 
rer  the  frigate's  side,  it  will  lessen  her  way  you 
^e,  and  the  wind  may  lull  enough  before  morning 
*  gi^e  the  tittle  craft  a  chance  to  haul  off." 
^'  That's  a  fact,  Hal;  blast  my  eyes  but  they 
polled  a  good  lawyer  sending  you  to  sea.  But  what 
an  -we  make  a  hold-back  of?  And  there 's  them 
ursed  Britishers  abaft,  sitting  on  all  the  rope  on 
eck," 

**  That 's  a  poser !— no,  I  have  it.    Can't  w©  drop 
iiese  anchors  ?— that  would  do  it." 

'*  They  '11  make  a  confounded  noise  running  through 
he  hawse-holes;  but  let's  try  it,  it's  hard  work  for 
hree  men.  Belay  it  round  that  pin,  Hal!  Belter 
ake  two  turns,  'cause  if  any  body  comes  toward  us, 
>ne  more  will  hold  it  tight.  I  believe  we  shall  doit." 
"  Do  it— ot  course  we  will!  aint  we  working  for 
yuT  country?" 

The  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  shrouds, 
%nd  the  rushing  of  the  waters^ '6yer  the  deck,  aided 
[he  seamen  much  in  their  noble  achievement,  and 
in  a  short  time  both  anchors  were  run  out  t9  their 
full  length.  Fortunately  for  them,  the  watch  was 
changed  before  it  became  spparent  that  the  frigate 
WHS  losing  ground,  and  upon  the  aAer  investigation 
of  the  matter,  no  8Uspicion  fell  upon  their  watch, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  were  never  detected. 
As  any  seaman  knows,  so  heavy  a  dead  weight  on 
the  bow  of  a  vessel  would  materially  lessen  its  speed ; 
and  by  the  morning's  sun  the  privateer's  top-sails 
were  but  barely  visible  in  the  distance. 

The  commander  of  the  Arrow  was  furious  in  his 
anger,  and  threatened  to  flog  the  whole  of  the  last 
watch,  as  before  they  took  charge  of  the  deck,  the 
frigate  had  neared  the  privateer  so  much  as  to  give 
assurance  of  taking  her;  but,  after  a  rigid  examina- 
tion, no  one  was  punii«hed,  and  all  the  captain  could 
do  was  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  all  his  cmw,  trusting 
to  discover  the  traitors  at  some  future  time. 

As  for  the  gallant  Americans,  they  had  the  proud 
consciousness  that  though  chained  to  an  enemy's 
service,  they  had  been  able  to  serve  their  own 
country,  perhaps  more  effectually  than  if  fighting 
under  her  banner. 

The  wind  slackened,  and  long  before  night  the 
Kaker  was  out  of  sight.  She  was  not,  however,  to 
be  frightened  off  her  cruising  ground  by  a  narrow 
escape,  and  did  not  set  rail  for  the  States  until  she 
had  a  full  cargo;  and,  being  favored  by  fortune, 
reached  her  port  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  wealth 
aboard  for  all  hands,  followed  by  three  English  mer- 
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chantmen— the  English  ensign  at  their  peaks,  with 
the  stars  and  stripes  streaming  over  them. 

The  Raker  had  nearly  prepared  for  another  cmiaa, 
when  she  was  stayed  by  rumors  of  peaee  being  de- 
clared between  the  two  nations;  the  report  waa  soca 
confirmed,  and  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Raker  shook 
hands  together  over  the  news.  They  were  glad,  for 
the  sake  of  their  country,  that  the  war  was  over,  yet 
all  had  acquired  a  love  for  their  wild  and  cxoitiag 
life  as  privaleersmen;  and  there  was  much  that  par- 
took of  a  mournful  nature  in  their  feelings,  as  they 
thought  that  their  number  must  be  divided  forever. 
Some  of  the  erew  entered  the  regular  Amerioan  Navy, 
some  entered  the  merchant  service ;  and  a  few,  having 
sufficient  wealth  to  purchase  farms,  made  the  attempt 
to  be  happy  ashore,  but  after  a  short  time  declared 
it  a  lubberly  sort  of  a  life,  and  returned  once  more 
to  *'  do  business  upon  the  waters." 

Lieutenant  Morris  purchased  the  Raker,  and  made 
one  more  cruise  in  her— not  for  war,  nor  for  gold,  but 
for  his  lady-love.  She  who  had  risen  like  a  Naiad 
from  the  wave  to  be  his  bride.  A  year  had  passed 
since  he  had  seen  her,  and  though  he  doubted  not  her 
truth,  it  was  with  an  anxious  heart  that  he  drew  near 
the  shores  of  England.  He  feared  lest  some  hand 
might  yet  dash  the  cup  of  happiness  from  his  Up*— 
perhaps  the  unseen  hand  of  death. 

Mr.  Williams's  name  was  once  more  good  on 
'change ;  and  his  fair  daughter  had  once  more  seen 
crowds  of  suitors  thronging  their  doors,  among  them 
were  the  titled  and  the  proud,  who  gladly  laid  at  her 
feet  their  titles  and  their  pride— but  still  her  heart 
beat  true  to  the  young  sailor,  though  her  father  now 
and  then  ventured  to  hint  that  t^he  had  better  accept 
the  hand  of  Lord  Augustus  this,  or  Sir  George 
Frederick  that,  remarking  that  likely  enough  her 
lover  had  got  killed  before  the  close  of  the  war ;  and 
that  if  she  did  not  be  careful,  she  might  never  get  a 
husband  of  any  kind.  At  these  remarks,  half  expoe- 
tulatory  and  half  petulant,  from  her  worthy  father, 
Julia  would  smile  very  quietly,  telling  him  she  was 
sure  her  young  sailor  was  alive,  and  would  soon  be 
at  her  feet. 

She  was  right  in  her  prescience.  The  gallant 
sailor  before  another  week  had  passed,  after  her 
father's  expostulations,  had  cast  anchor  in  the  Thames 
— ^and  without  difficulty  found  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Williams.  Julia  presented  him  to  her  visiters  with 
pride,  for,  in  the  fashionable  dress  of  the  day,  his 
appearance  was  more  brilliant  and  graceful  than  any 
one  of  her  titled  suitors.  These  soon  discovered 
how  matters  stood  between  the  young  American  and 
the  fair  Julia.  Some  were  wise  enough  to  retreat 
from  the  field  with  good  grace ;  but  vigorous  attempts 
were  made  to  drive  the  lieutenant  from  the  course 
by  two  or  three  others,  who  could  illy  bear  their  dis- 
appointment; but  the  firm  and  haughty  bearing  of 
Morris  had  its  due  eflect  upon  them,  and  one  by  one 
they  dropped  away,  until  the  old  merchant,  who  had 
not  at  first  received  the  lieutenant  with  much  satis- 
faction, acknowledged  to  his  daughter  that  she  had 
better  marry  him  if  she  wanted  any  body,  as  he  was 
the  only  one  left.  To  this  Julia  assented  readily,  and 
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tbeir  handt  were  joined  as  their  hearU  had  long^been ; 
and  the  Ueaaiiiff  of  the  old  merchant  pronounced  upon 
them,  aa  he  mw  the  happiness  which  beamed  from 
his  daughter's  eyes,  as  she  gazed  up  from  the  altar 
that  had  heard  her  willing  vows. 

liong  years  have  since  then  joined  the  irraTocable 
past  Mr.  Williams  lived  several  years,  to  witness 
the  happiness  of  his  child,  but  could  never  be  per- 
suaded to  visit  America.  He  had  no  doubt,  he  said, 
but  that  it  was  a  very  fine  country,  and  he  would  go 
and  see  it,  if  it  wasn't  for  crossing  the  sea,  and  that 
he  wouldn't  do  for  nobody.  AAer  he  had  been 
gathered  to  the  dead,  his  children  resided  entirely  on 


the  fiunily  estate  of  the  Morris*^  fa  New  Jen 
where,  at  this  day,  they  stiO  reside,  snrroaadel  h 
children  with  the  lofty  port  of  their  latter,  aad  & 
flashing  eye  of  their  mother.  The  tale  <]€  the  psafe^ 
death,  and  the  fate  of  poor  Florelte,  as  a  laie  te 
never  wearies  their  fire-side  drde,  aad  there,  leri 
are  still  shed  for  the  dark  sconcge  of  the  ooeaa,  ik 
his  devoted  mistress;  and  very  oAea  is  aa  dd  ad 
gray-headed  man,  in  whom  the  reader  woirid  li  Tb 
recognisBe  our  old  friend,  John,  aslced  to  recMS 
his  perflotts  achievemenU  oo  the  ptiataV  deck,  mk 
his  wonderful  escape,  obtained  by  his  own  rial 
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Thsbi  are  eonntleii  fields,  the  green  earth  o'er. 

Where  the  verdant  turf  has  been  dyed  with  gore ; 

Where  hostile  ranks,  in  their  grim  array. 

With  the  battle's  smoke  have  ohscnred  the  day ; 

Where  hate  was  stamped  on  eaeh  rigid  face, 

As  foe  met  foe  in  the  death  embrace ; 

Where  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  rose 

Till  the  heart  of  the  listener  with  horror  froxe, 

And  the  wide  expanse  of  crimsoned  plain 

Was  piled  with  heaps  of  nncoanted  slain— 

Bat  a  fiercer  combat,  e  deadlier  strife. 

Is  that  which  is  waged  in  the  Battle  of  Life. 

The  hero  that  wars  on  the  tented  field, 

With  his  shining  sword  and  his  bamithed  shield. 

Goes  not  alone  with  his  faithful  brand :— 

Friends  and  oomrades  around  him  stand. 

The- trumpets  sound  and  the  war-steeds  neigh 

To  jobi  in  the  shock  of  the  coming  fray ; 

And  he  flies  to  the  onset,  he  charges  the  foe, 

Where  the  bayoneu  gleam  and  the  red  tides  flow, 

And  he  bears  his  part  in  that  conflict  dire 

With  an  airm  all  nerve  and  a  heart  all  fire. 

What  though  he  fall  ?    At  the  battle's  close. 

In  the  flush  of  the  victory  won,  he  goes 

With  martial  music^and  waving  plume— 

From  a  field  of  fame— to  a  laureled  tomb ! 

Bat  the  hero  that  wars  in  the  Battle  pf  Ui9 

Must  stand  alone  hi  the  fearful  arife ; 

Alone  in  his  weakneas  or  strength  must  go, 

Hero  or  coward,  to  meet  the  foe : 

He  may  not  fly ;  on  that  fated  field 

He  mutt  win  or  lose,  he  must  conquer  or  yield. 

Warrior— who  com'st  to  thia  bottle  now, 

With  a  careless  step  and  a  thoughtless  brow. 

As  if  the  day  were  already  won — 

Panse,  and  giid  all  thy  ermor  on ! 

Dost  thou  bring  with  thee  hither  a  dauntless  will— 

An  ardent  soul  that  no  fear  can  chill— 

Thy  ahield  of  faith  hast  thou  tried  and  proved— 

Oanat  thou  say  to  the  mountain  '*  be  thou  moved"— 

In  thy  hand  does  the  sword  of  Truth  flame  bright— 

Is  thy  banner  inscribed—"  For  God  and  the  Right*'- 

In  the  might  of  prayer  dost  thou  wrestle  and  plead  ? 

Never  had  warrior  greater  need ! 


Unseen  foes  in  thy  pathway  hide, 

Thou  art  encompaaMd  on  every  side. 

There  Pleasure  waits  with  her  siren  traia, 

Her  poisen  flowera  and  her  hidden  chain; 

Fhittery  coartt  with  her  hollow  smiles, 

Passion  with  silvery  tone  begoiles. 

Love  and  Friendship  their  rharmed  spells  weaTe ; 

Trust  not  too  deeply— they  may  deceive ! 

Hope  with  her  Dead  Sea  fruits  is  there, 

Sin  is  spreading  her  gilded  mare, 

Disease  with  a  ruthless  hand  would  smite. 

And  Care  apread  o*er  thee  her  withering  blight. 

Hate  and  Envy,  with  visage  black. 

And  the  serpent  Shmder,  are  on  thy  track  ; 

Falsehood  and  Guilt,  Remorse  and  Pride, 

Doubt  and  Despair,  in  thy  pathway  glide ; 

Haggard  Want,  in  her  demon  joy, 

Waiu  to  degrade  thee  and  then  destroy ; 

And  Death,  the  inaatiate,  b  hoTcring  near 

To  snatch  from  thy  grasp  ell  thou  hokleat  dear. 

In  war  with  these  phantoms  that  gird  thee  roond 

No  limbs  dissevered  may  strew  the  gronnd ; 

No  blood  may  flow,  and  no  mortal  ear 

The  groans  of  the  wounded  heart  may  hear, 

As  it  struggles  and  writhes  in  their  dread  contro!. 

As  the  iron  entera  the  riven  soul. 

But  the  youthful  form  grows  waated  and  weak. 

And  sunken  and  wan  is  the  rounded  cheek. 

The  brow  Is  furrowed,  but  not  with  yean, 

The  eye  Is  dimmed  with  its  secret  tears, 

And  atreaked  with  white  is  the  raven  hair ; 

These  are  the  tokens  of  conflict  there. 

The  battle  is  ended ;  the  hero  goes 

Worn  and  scarred  to  his  last  repose. 

He  has  won  the  day,  he  conquered  doom, 

He  has  simk  unknown  to  his  nameless  tomb. 

For  the  victor's  glory,  no  voice  may  plead, 

Fame  has  no  echo  and  earth  no  meed. 

But  the  guardian  angels  are  hovering  near. 

They  have  watched  unseen  o'er  the  conflict  herc^ 

And  they  bear  him  now  on  their  wings  away. 

To  a  realm  of  peace,  to  a  cloudless  day. 

Ended  now  is  earthly  strife. 

And  his  brow  is  crowned  with  the  Crown  of  Life ! 


SUPPLICATION. —  TWO    SONNETS. 


ST  WAJWm  BOBOnOH. 


[SBB  BlfORAVIMO.] 


BxA&Tt  will  aigh.    The  hardens  of  dbtresf 

^MTeigh  on  ns  all.    E'en  from  the  natal  hoar 
The  parett  eoal  lome  hidden  carei  oppresa, 

O'enaaking  far  our  vain  and  feebla  power. 

Clouda  o'er  each  moantoin  mmimit  ever  lower, 
A.nd  gloom  enwrapa  each  hashed  and  quiet  vale  : 
Bright  eyea  grow  dim,  each  roay  cheek  grows  pale, 

For  change  is  earth's  ineviiahie  dower. 
Then  the  crushed  son),  forgetful  of  its  pride, 

Tarns  from  itself  to  what  it  may  not  see 
Bat  knows  exists,  for  safety  and  for  aid. 
And  well  it  is  that  we  may  lay  aside 

Our  hardens  thus,  and  in  humility 
Pray  at  a  shrine  where  prayer  was  ne'er  denied. 


n. 


Ann  In  that  hoar  of  waaricesa  of  sool, 
Not  'mid  a  marble  aisle,  *neath  vaaltad  domes, 
The  atrioken  heart  for  aid  and  refage  comca  | 

Bat  where  from  lonely  hills  bright  torrents  roll, 
And  placid  lakea  reflect  the  moon's  bright  ray. 
Striving  with  cloads  that  ever  seem  to  sway 

like  ocean  waves.  When  heaven's  great  scroll 
Is  spread  before  as  does  the  heart  unfold 

Ita  agony  to  God's  all-aearching  aye, 
And  pray  to  him  to  shield  it  from  distress. 
Then  o'er  the  heart  comca  hopefhlness  again, 

As  moonbeams  rush  frcMO  oat  the  doodad  Ay : 
The  brow  grows  bright,  the  spirit  dares  to  bless 
The  unseen  hand  that  loosed  its  heavy  chain. 


A    VISION. 
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[This  piece  was  composed  daring  a  tremendous  storm  off  Cape  Horn,  on  board  the  frigate  "  United  States"  in  1844.] 


NiOHT  from  her  gloomy  dungeon  freed, 

^      Had  chased  the  lingering  light  away, 

The  landscape,  clad  in  widow's  weed, 

Moumed  o'er  the  couch  of  dying  day ; 
Bright-shielded  Mars,  who  leads  the  host 

That  watch  around  God's  burning  throne. 
Placed  sentinels  on  every  post, 

Whose  beaming  eyea  upon  me  dume  I 

The  tears  of  eve  were  falling  fast. 

With  diamonds  spangling  every  flower, 
VThose  gentle  fragrance  round  was  east, 

Like  incense  fai  some  Eastern  bower. 
The  wearied  hind  had  leA  his  plough 

To  rest  within  its  farrowed  bed, 
And  on  full  many  a  waving  bough 

Was  heard  the  night-bird's  lightest  tread. 

All  else  was  still,  save  Nature's  voice. 

That  whispered  'mid  the  waving  trees. 
And  bade  my  lonely  heart  rejoice ; 

While  oft  the  playful  evening  breeze, 
Came  o'er  the  moonlit  Hndson's  tide. 

And  brushed  it  with  its  playful  wing. 
As  swift  it  hurried  by  my  side. 

Perchance  in  angel's  bower  to  sing. 

Afar  tho  Highlanda  reared  a  wall, 

To  keep  the  cloads  from  passing  by. 
There,  in  a  mass  were  gathered  all. 

Impatient  gazing  on  the  sky ; 
Where  sister-cloud  eseaped  was  free. 

Sailing  the  heaven's  blue  ocean  o'er, 
lake  lonely  frigate  on  the  sea, 

That  seeks  some  fair  and  distant  shore. 

Where  Summer's  busy^iand  had  wove 

A  shady  roof  above  my  head, 
I  sat  me  down  and  eager  strove, 

To  spy  the  rebel  cloud  that  fled. 
I  law  it  soon,  with  wondering  eye. 

Take  to  itself  a  female  form. 
And  hover  toward  me  from  on  high. 

As  fall  the  leavea  in  Aatumn  storm. 


Her  dress  was  like  the  mantle  ftdr 

Which  Antnmn  to  GolomUa  briqgs, 
And  bids  the  moaning  foreal  wear, 

With  rainbow  huea  o(  angel's  wings; 
Her  voice  was  like  the  witching  strain 

Which  laughing  streamleu  gayly  sing 
When  Summer  o'er  the  ripening  groin 

Spreads  wide  her  warm  and  golden  wing. 

The  rustling  o(  her  snowy  wing 

Was  like  the  music  of  the  breeze, 
That  seraphs  mimic  when  they  sing : 

'T  was  sweet  as  when  an  organ's  keys 
Are  toaehed  by  angel's  hand  at  night. 

When  all  the  earth  in  slumber  share. 
And  glimmering  grave-yard  aMieors  light 

The  ehnreh  while  spirits  worship  there. 

Softly  she  spoke-«  Awake !  arise ! 

Thy  doom  is  sealed,  thoa  long  must  roam 
Where  ocean  surges  wet  the  skies. 

And  where  the  oondor  makca  hia  hooae! 
Thoa  'It  gaze  on  asany  a  oloodless  tky, 

Where  deathless  Sammer  sweetly  amilei, 
Like  restless  swallow  thou  ahalt  fly 

Where  ocean's  breast  is  gem'd  with  isles, 

«  Thy  feet  shaU  traek  the  forests  wide, 

Like  vast  eternity  onshoni. 
Where  great  Missoari's  arrowy  tide 

On  pebbled  couch  is  borne. 
But  when  the  World's  imperial  brow 

Shall  frown  like  wintry  sky. 
Then  seek  my  doud-winged  bark,  and  thou 

Shalt  soar  with  me  on  high !" 

She  paused  and  vanished->bat  her  foim 

In  Heaven's  blue  lake  I  hail, 
Whea  oft  before  the  raging  storm 

The  cloads  in  squadron  sail ; 
And  when  the  fleet  can  live  no  more. 

But  in  a  mass  are  thrown, 
On  the  horizon's  circling  shore 

She  skims  the  air  alone! 
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CHAPTER  L 

Oncb  more  the  Stan  woods  sat  of  a  morniDg  in  Iheir 
pleasant  parlor.  Once  more  the  sun  streamed  lazily 
and  warmly  through  the  heavy  silk  curtains,  and 
once  more  sat  the  cherished  and  beloved  invalid  in 
the  cosiest  nook,  with  her  spectacles  beside  her,  and 
the  book  on  the  little  table  before  her. 

Something  of  change  might  be  felt  rather  than  seen 
in  the  blooming  faces  near  her.  A  thoughtful  shadow 
on  the  clear  brows  of  youth,  the  impression  of  mind 
and  feeling  that  ever  sho^  itself  in  the  deeps  of  the 
eye  and  about  the  mouth,  where  smiles  alone  no 
longer  play,  but  the  experience  of  life  is  showing 
itself  in  slight  but  unmistakeable  and  upeffaceable 
lines. 

The  bell  nmg,  and  presently  a  portly,  calm-lo<Aing 
old  gentleman  came  in,  and  after  chatting  a  few 
minutes  on  ordinary  topics  took  his  leave.  It  was  a 
Mr.  Gardner  of  Conned icm;  somewhere  about  the 
somh  part,  Louisa  thought,  and  Alice  thought  him  a 
very  dull  person,  and  they  were  both  rather  relieved 
when  he  leA  them. 

"  Do  yon  like  him,  grandmother?"  asked  Alice. 

<*  No,  not  exactly  :  at  least  be  is  not  a  person  I 
should  like  of  myself ;  but  he  is  connected  with  much 
that  has  interested  me,  and  he  is  himself  a  more  in- 
teresting man  than  you  would  think  him." 

"  Now,  grandmother,  dear,"  said  the  young  girls, 

with  an  earnestness  that  brought  a  smile  to  Mrs. 

p     Stanwood's  face,  **  now  do  give  us  one  o£  your  real 

stories :  they  are  better,  after  all,  than  the  latest  and 

newest  novel,  for  they  are  true  ones." 

<*  This  Mr.  Gardner's  story  is  rather  an  eventful 
one,  certainly ;  he  is  a  phlegmatic  sort  of  man,  as  you 
see,  and  yet  he  hsa  not  lived  without  having  the 
depths  of  his  being  stirred.  I  happened  to  know  him 
and  about  his  affairs  a  good  deal  at  one  time,  and 
afterward  I  continued  my  interest  in  him,  though  I 
saw  nothing  of  him  for  years— but  it  is  rather  a  long 
itory." 

"  Never  mind  the  length— no  fear  of  its  seeming 
long,  because  it  will  be  true,  yon  know." 

"  Y^t  it  will  be  true,  bnt  it  is  liker  a  fiction  than 
any  of  the  true  stories  I  have  told  you :  but  if  you 
are  patient  with  an  old  woman's  stories,  and  are 
willing  to  begin  with  the  beginning,  I  will  try  to  be 
as  sketchy  as  possible." 

"  That  will  we  be,"  said  Alice;  "  when  did  you 
know  i»  otherwise?"  and  both  the  girls  hurried  to 
take  their  seats  on  a  low  divan  before  Madam  Stan- 
wood's  arm-chair,  and  to  look  attentively  up  in  her 
kind  face. 

**  Now  then,  to  begin  with  the  beginning,  Mary 
Dunbar  and  myself  were  visiting  at  a  town  some- 
where in  the  western  part  of  MassaohusetU.  I  could 


tell  you  where,  but  you  may  as  ^vell  hmre  soBeary 
tery  about  it— well,  there  we  were  visiting,  sad  » 
joying  all  the  hospitalities  of  m.  small  town  vkr* 
city  people  were  rather  rare  artidee,  suid  prin^k:- 
cordingly.  The  beauty  of  Mary,  and  her  geatle  vs- 
ning  manners,  made  a  great  impreosioB  on  vren 
body,  and  a  succession  of  pleasant  rides,  wilb 
pic-nics,  little  sociables,  and  every  thing  which  eo&li 
bring  young  people  together,  kept  ns  quite  ^i^itc 
with  every  thing  and  every  body  atout  as;  aid  a 
attentions  and  admiration  are  apt  to  hare  a  ] 
eflect  oa  the  disposition  as  well  aa  the  < 
I,  too,  came  in  for  a  share,  and  vre  were  quie  ik 
bellea  of  the  time.  Every  body  regretted,  howew, 
and  that  oontinnally,  <*  that  Mr.  (rardnsr  was  not  a 
home— oh !  if  h$  could  see  Misa  Duabei'!  and  cb!  i 
Miss  Dunbar  could  see  him !"  and  at  last  he  did 
come  from  Burlington,  where  he  had  bcca  fos^ 
good  while,  at  bst  he  did  see  BCiaa  Donbar,  sad  b 
in  duty  bound  admired  her  very  maeh.  He  was  i 
common-looking  young  man,  as  he  n  bow  sa  di 
one— only  then  he  had  a  fisir  yomfafnl  ooDfkxka 
and  light  curling  hair,  that  nailed  atnuigely  wiii  i 
premature  gravity,  and  methodical  way  of  fayiss 
every  thing.  He  was  not  a  ttUing"  person  aa  yo« 
say,  Louisa,  but  he  was  the  nabob  of  the  pboB.  Ha 
father  had  died  young,  and  the  "  Gardner  place"  w» 
a  very  small  part  of  the  large  property  which  tUi 
young  man  had  inherited.  Hia  kept  house,  ui 
managed  his  large  domestic  eateWishnient  wkh  tk 
greatest  propriety  and  hospitality.  All  thsM  th^p 
are  looked  into  thoroughly  in  audi  a  town  as  K — , 
and  young  Gardner's  character  waa  pronounced  » 
exceptionable,  and  the  match  every  way  mctt  d^ 
sirable  for  any  girl  for  twenty  milea  roond. 

**  Mary  did  not  seem  to  fancy  him  raneh,  aad  via 
at  length  her  brother  came  for  us,  and  Mr.  Gsrdicr 
quietly  propoeed  himsdf  to  Mr.  Dunhar  as  Uafi 
suitor,  and  he  had  told  him  the  connecliaa  voiiii 
give  him  great  pleasure,  they  neither  of  them  aetsid 
to  think  much  more  waa  necessary,  for  afasolBiely 
nothing  was  said  to  Mary  till  we  got  home.  Kr 
Dunbar  lived  at  Cambridge  then,  near  Boatcn.  He 
was  a  widower,  and  Mary  lived  with  him,  a&d  bt^ 
his  house  in  some  sort,  and  played  with  his  lioJe 
boy  occasionally.  You  may  suppose  she  was  oot  i 
very  staid  personage,  for  she  waa  at  this  Ume  os!; 
seventeen  years  old,  and  as  I  was  more  than  twesty- 
seven,  I  occasionally  checked  her  wildness,  wkt>I 
could  not  help  laughing  at  her  graceful  follies.  Sk 
should  have  been  bom  of  a  French  mother  aodt 
Spanish  father,  for  she  was  gay  and  volatile  ss  ib 
summer  insect,  and  yet  she  had  much  depth  of  feel- 
ing, and  was  full  of  romantic  tenderness,  with  scaft- 
times  a  haughty  exprosiion  that  acemed  altosetv 
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"eign  to  her  usual  character  of  face,  and  looked 
ly  the  index  of  what  might  be  expected  of  her  if 
B  should  ever  be  exasperated  to  fight  against  her 
Btiny.  But  so  far  destiny  seemed  to  wait  humbly 
L  her  plesBure ;  she  was  beloved  by  all,  and  though 
\  early  an  orphan,  had  found  in  the  indulgent  ten- 
rnese  of  her  brother  and  his  wife  a  delightful  home. 
"  A  little  while  after  our  return,  Mr.  Dunbar  took 
.  opportunity  when  business  did  not  press,  for  he 
ent  daily  into  Boston  and  left  Mary  and  me  to  our- 
Ives  through  the^day,  just  to  mention  the  little  mat- 
r  of  Mr.  Gardner's  proposal  to  Mary;  and  to  say 
t  had  accepted  it  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
"  Now,  girls,  you  must  not  ask  me  about  charao^ 
rs,  I  shall  tell  you  the  facts,  and  you  must  guess  at 
e  characters  of  persons  by  them,  theiekys  you  can 
(certain  as  well  as  I  could  tell  you.  When  Mr. 
unbar  had  told  lilary,  who  received  the  intelligence 
L  silence,  he  dismissed  the  topic  and  no  further 
llosion  -was  made  to  it. 

"  I  asked  Mary  soon  after  if  she  considered  her- 
ilf  engaged  to  Mr.  Gardner. 
"  *  Certainly  not.* 

"  I  asked  her  if  she  liked  him,  and  she  gave  me 
le  same  laconic  answer.  So  I,  too,  dismissed  the 
>pic.  There  was  a  little  mystery  in  Mary^s  manner 
bout  this  time.  If  she  did  not  like  Mr.  Gardner 
he  did  like  young  Bandolph,  a  Southerner,  and  a 
tudent,  who  walked  with  her,  and  sent  her  flowers, 
.nd  notes,  and  all  sorts  of  pretty  and  poetical  things 
o  read — poems  marked  for  her  eye,  and  the  sweetest 
tnd  newest  music  for  her  piano.  Then  of  a  moon- 
ight  night  we  had  serenades  without  number,  and 
oft  strains  sung  in  a  deep,  rich  voice,  so  that  what 
^ith  flowers,  music,  notes  and  very  expressive 
ooking  and  sighing,  the  prospect  was  all  but  shut  out 
or  poor  Mr.  Gardner,  and  opening  an  interminable 
rista  for  Randolph. 

"WeeiQs  went  on — oh,  I  forgot;  in  the  meantime 
Mr.  Gardner  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  Mr.  Dunbar 
ibout  Mary,  and  one  to  Mary  herself,  but  not  much 
iboul  her.  It  was  mostly  a  business  letter,  written 
in  a  calm,  friendly  style,  and  asking  her  opinion 
ibout  some  alterations  he  proposed  making  in  the 
house,  adding  a  wing,  I  think.  He  seemed  to  con- 
uder  her  a  person  who  had  a  right  to  be  consulted 
in  his  arrangements,  and  I  remember  he  finished  his 
letter  with  *  Yours,  &c.'  Mary  handed  the  letter  to 
me  with  alook  of  extreme  vexation,  which  at  length 
subsided  into  a  hearty  laugh.  I  laughed  too,  hut  Mr. 
Donber  did  not,  and  looked  rather  surprised  at  us. 

"  In  the  course  of  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  our 
return,  this  ardent  lover  appeared  in  person.  He 
drove  up  to  the  door  in  a-  very  handsome  carriage, 
and  with  his  servant,  all  looking  very  stylish.  I  saw 
Mary  color  extremely,  but  she  sat  quite  still,  and 
when  Mr.  Gardner  entered  and  went  toward  her 
holding  out  his  hand,  she  remained  in  her  place,  and 
did  not  move  her  hand  at  all.  He  shook  hands  with 
the  rest  of  us.  Mary  made  tea,  and  one  or  two  per- 
sons coming  in,  Mr.  Gardner  became  rather  ani- 
mated, and  appeared  as  he  was,  a  very  gentlemanly, 
intelligent  person.  At  last  Mary  could  bear  it  no 
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longer.  She  ran  out  of  the  room  and  went  up  to  her 
chamber.  She  shared  hers  with  me,  and  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's was  adjoining  ours.  It  was  rather  late,  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  and  presently  Mx, 
Gardner,  who  was  somewhat  fatigued,  bade  us  good- 
night and  ascended  to  his  own  apartment  I  then 
went  to  Mary's  room :  I  found  her  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  indignation,  and  yet  thou|^  I  sjrmpa- 
thised  folly  with  her,  there  was  something  so  comical 
in  the  business-like  way  of  doing  the  thing,  which 
Mr.  Gardner  had  adopted,  and  his  entire  unconscious- 
ness of  the  sort  of  person  he  was  to  deal  with,  that  I 
began  to  laugh  heartily. 

<'<Hush!  hathl  for  Heaven's  sake!  he  can  hear 
every  word!  Oh,  my  heart!— do  you  believe,  he 
has  come  up  stairs  and  gone  straight  to  bed,  and  is 
this  minute  fast  asleep!  there— hear  him!  don't 
laugh !  he  '11  wake  as  sure  as  you  do !' 

"But  laugh  I  did,  for  I  could  not  help  it,  albeit 
Mary's  pallid  face  and  earnest  eyes  checked  me  in 
the  midst. 

"  *  Now  I  am  going  down  stairs  this  minute  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  this  at  once.  I  could  not  have  believed 
stupidity  could  have  gone  so  far.  I  shall  see  my 
brother  and  have  an  end  put  to  his  journeys  here : 
good  heavens!  to  think  of  it' 

"  This  I  could  not  object  to,  of  course.  Indeed, 
from  the  first  of  this  very  peculiar  *  arrangement'  I 
had  not  be^n  cc»isulted  by  either  Mary  or  her  bro- 
ther, and  I  had  a  dreamy  sort  of  feeling  that  by  and 
by  we  should  all  wake  up  and  find  Mr.  Gardner  was 
only  an  incubus,  instead  of  the  unpleasant  reality  he 
was  getting  to  be. 

"  I  sat  still  for  nearly  or  quite  half  an  hour,  when 
Mary  returned  to  her  chamber  on  tiptoe  and  looking 
very  pale. 

"  '  Now,  what  is  it  V  said  I  earnestly,  for  I  saw  it 
was  no  joke  to  poor  Mary :  her  very  lips  were  pallid 
and  trembling,  and  her  hand  was  pressed  to  her  side 
as  if  to  still  the  convulsive  springing  of  her  heart 

"  *  I— I  have  been  talking  it  over  to  William,'  she 
said,  in  a  thick,  hasty  voice ;  <  I  told  him  I  could  go 
no  further  with  this  man— this  no  man — who  is  wil- 
ling to  take  me,  without  so  much  as  inquiring  if  I 
have  a  heart  to  bestow— but  oh!  oh,  Susan— Ban- 
dolph has  gone !'  she  sobbed  out  in  a  complete  pas- 
sion of  grief,  that  could  not  brook  further  conceal- 
ment or  restraint. 

(( ( But  how  do  you  know  this?'  I  asked,  after,  as 
you  may  suppose,  I  had  soothed  and  hushed  her  as 
far  as  I  was  able. 

"  <  William  told  me  so  himself.  I  told  him  I  could 
not,  would  not  marry  Mr.  Gardner— and  he  would 
not  believe  me— called  me  a  foolish,  nonsensical 
ohxld,  who  didn't  know  my  own  mind— and  at  last, 
when  nothing  else  would  have  any  efi*ect  on  his 
mind,  I  said— I  said— ah!  Susan,  how  hard  it  was 
and  is  to  say  it!  I  loved  another!' 

"  *  And  how  then,  my  poor  child?' 

"  *  Then— he  just  in  his  quiet,  calm  way,  that  kills 
one,  you  know— for  it  seems  the  death-blow  to  all 
sentiment— he  said, '  Mary,  if  you  mean  young  Ban- 
dolph, whom  I  have  sometimes  met  here,  playing  the 
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lover,  all  I  oaa  aay  is,  he  is  too  dieeraet  to  contest 
the  field,  witness  this  note  of  farewell  which  was 
sent  to  my  office  this  aAernoon.  Hb  desires  his  Tsry 
respectful  compliments  to  you,  Mary.'  Would  you 
believe  it,  Susan?  I  took  that  note— end  read  every 
word  of  it;  yet,  and  I  smiled,  foo,  as  I  gave  it  back 
to  him,  as  if  it  were  the  most  indiflbrent  thing  in  the 
world— though  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  every  line  of 
it  chilling  my  heart  like  ice.' 

"  '  Dear  Mary,'  I  said,  still  very  quietly,  for  she 
grew  almost  wild  with  excitement,  *how  is  this? 
Why  has  Bandolph  gone  ?  have  you  had  any  quarrel  ?' 

"  *  Quarrel !  God  help  you—no!— how  should  that 
be?  don't  I  love  the  very  dust  he  treads  on!'  she 
screamed  out  violently  at  last,  and  went  into  a  hys- 
teric fiL  The  sound  of  her  maniacal  voice  brought 
her  brotiier  to  the  door  with  anxious  inquiry,  but  as 
I  told  him  Mary  was  a  little  over  excited,  and  quiet 
wotild  soon  restore  her,  at  my  earnest  request  he  re- 
tired. In  a  short  time  I  was  able,  with  bathing  her 
head  in  cold  water,  and  constantly  soothing  her  with 
low  murmuring  tones  of  endearment,  to  see  her  sob- 
bing herself  into  a  troubled  sleep,  and  as  I  looked  on 
her  beautiful  face,  pale  as  marble,  and  the  black  hair 
wetted  and  matted  back  from  her  fine  brow,  I  felt 
that  I  saw  a  double  victim  to  the  cruel  indifference 
of  others,  and  the  violent  emotions  of  her  own  untu- 
tored nature." 

Alice  and  Louisa  Stan  wood  had  gaxed  steadily  into 
the  face  of  their  grandmother,  while  in  the  relation 
of  this  true  story,  it  lighted  up  with  remembered 
emotion. 

"  Poor,  poor  girl !"  said  ihey ;  "  but  where,  then, 
wan  Mr.  Gardener  all  this  while  ?  Surely  he  must 
have  relented." 

"  Truth  compels  me  to  say,  my  romantic  girls, 
that  this  quiet-loving  lover,  to  all  human  appearance, 
was  not  in  the  least  disturbed.  Indeed,  as  I  listened  to 
the  painful  breathings  of  Mary,  every  now  and  then 
catching,  as  if  for  life,  at  a  breath,  and  then  hushed 
into  all  but  dead  silence,  I  was  distinctly  aware  of 
certain  audible  demonstrations  of  profound  com- 
posure on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gardner.  In  sooth,  he 
was  not  a  lover  for  a  romance  writer  at  all ;  bmsuch 
as  he  was— and  you  must  remember  our  agreement 
was  that  I  should  only  relate  facts,  not  account  for 
them— euch  as  he  was,  he  rose  with  the  lark  and 
took  his  usual  walk,  to  promote  his  appetite  and  pro- 
long his  life. 

"  When  he  returned,  as  Mary  was  too  unwell  to  go 
down  stairs,  I  descended  to  the  breakfast-room  where 
I  found  Mr.  Dunbar  uneasily  walking  the  room. 

**  *  How  is  Mary  ?'  said  he,  the  moment  he  saw  me  ? 
'No  better?  Tell  her  to  be  comforted— be  quiet. 
God  forbid  I  should  do  any  thing  to  make  her  un- 
^PP7*  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Gardner  about  the 
natter  myself,  and  tell  him  it  can't  be.' 

"  His  earnest  manner  quite  convinced  me  that  how- 
ever he  might  seem,  his  sister  was  really  very  near 
Ws  heart,  and  « albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,*  I 
Wt  my  eyes  fill  with  tears,  as  I  turned  and  ran  up  to 
Mary's  room  to  comfort  her  poor  heart.  She  was 
comforted  and  quieted,  though  she  declined  leaving  I 


her  room  till  after  Mr.  Gardner^  dq^ntiae;  is 
left  her,  at  her  own  request,  to  silent  reOecua. 

"And  now  you  will  think  all  the  traobiewssc* 
But  did  ever  faint  heart  win  fair  Udie?  Kevcz.  je 
Mr.  Gardner's  hean did  not  sink  whoa  he  mi  i:. 
the  true  story  of  Mary's  indifferenoe  and  sfVBa 
Both  brother  and  lover  had  deceived  tbesnse.w 
rather  they  had  not  thought  about  it.  Bat  now  i: 
he  did  think  about  it,  Mr.  Gardner  wee  net  iadxL 
to  relinquish  the  pursuit.  He  knew  that  w«ar 
were  fickle  and  strange  being»|  and  oll-Umcs  retze. 
the  very  happiness  they  were  dyin^  to  poH» 
Whether  Mary  were  of  this  speeiea  be  knewsccbt 
at  all  events  the  priie  was  woith  trying  for.  S 
he  told  Mr.  Dunbar  he  woidd  not  troidile  Mr 
more  at  present,  but  leave  it  to  time.  Time  aid . 
great  many  things.  Time  might  msdce  hin  utef 
aUe  to  the  very  heart  that  now  toned  hin  u  i 
scorned  thing  away. 

*^  Now  Alice,  my  dear  child,  don't  give  up  dt 
Mary,  nor  think  her  a  heartleas  being,  when  1  tf. 
you  that  in  six  months  from  that  time  she  becsa 
Mrs.  Gardner.  A  very  lovely  bride  she  was,  lao- 
pale  as  a  snow-drop,  and  graceful  na  the  iaie-'z^y 
She  smiled,  too,  with  a  sort  of  contented  smife,  sc 
radiant,  not  heartfelt,  not  joyous;  there  wtit  » 
deeps  of  her  being  stirred  as  she  stood  calffl  sad  ps»- 
sionless  by  the  altar,  and  promined  to  love  aod  hncf 
Mr.  Gardner,  but  a  very  quiet  and  penaive  sort  of 
pleasure.  A  part  of  her  soul  seemed  to  hsve  heee 
buried  with  the  past,  and  to  have  been  forciblj  cnAew 
down  with  all  iu  young  ardor  and  bloom  (anra. 
but  above  it  was  an  everyday  being,  fdl  of  det» 
mination  to  do  her  dmy,  to  make  her  husband  fasppr 
and  be  as  happy  herself  as  she  oould.  So  she  vk 
married ;  and  so  she  stepped  into  a  handsome  carriigc 
with  Mr.  Gardner,  and  the  bridemaids  and  grooiM- 
men  followed  in  another;  and  never  was  theie  i 
gayer  and  merrier  cavalcade  than  at  Mary  DaobLv 
marriage. 

CHAPTER  n. 

*'  Now,  my  dear  girls,  you  most  akip  overafm 
years,  during  which  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  ot  Xvy 
Dunbar.  I  returned  from  a  journey  which  I  bad  bea 
taking,  and  was  glad  to  feel  that  Mr.  Gnrdner's  ^atse 
lay  in  my  nearest  route  home.  I  longed  to  see  Min 
in  her  new  charaeter,  now  that  she  had  had  time  ic 
feel  and  perform  her  duties,  and  proposed  to  be  wish 
her  for  a  few  days,  that  I  might  form  my  own  opivoi 
touching  this  '  mariage  de  convenance.' 

"  Mr.  Gardner's  house  was  one  of  some  preteeiioe 
originally  ,*  that  is  to  say,  it  bad  been  built  in  the  8tft< 
of  country  gentlemen  in  New  England  forty  ycei 
ago.  A  row  of  white-pine  pillan  surrounded  ih 
house  from  roof  to  basement,  and  formed  a  pim- 
walk  very  convenient  in  a  dull  day.  Six  chiooeyi 
crowned  the  roof,  and  the  whole  amngemeot  vn 
tasteful  and  imposing.  There  was  a  terrace  of  gna 
turf  all  round  the  house,  and  the  offices  and  oc- 
buildings  were  at  a  short  disumce  from  the  tts 
building.    As  the  stage-coach  wound  vp  the  aveose. 
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.  noticed  in  the  disposition  of  the  grounds  and  shrab- 
>ery  the  evident  hand  of  female  taste.  Fantastic 
Lrbon,  almost  hid  behind  clematis  and  honeysuckle; 
ittle  while  arches  supporting  twining  roses  of  twenty 
(ortSy  and  trees  arranged  in  picturesque  groups,  gave 
>.  cbaracter  of  beautiful  wildness  to  the  scenery. 

*'  I  fancied  Mary  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place 
as  I  last  had  seen  her,  white  and  bright,  with  a  little 
rose-tint  on  her  cheek,  caught  from  nature  and  the 
|>^PPy  quiet  of  her  life— for  I  had  heard  that  she  re- 
ioioed  in  an  infant,  whose  beauty  and  promise  I 
knew  must  renew  all  the  ad<!oti<Hiate  sympathies  of 
her  ivoman's  heart. 

*'  The  stage-coach  stopped.  A  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  to  my  inquiry  for  Mrs.  Gardner,  answered 
beaitatingly,  that  'he  believed  she  did  not  wish  to 
•ee  company.'  How  much  of  apprehension  was 
oompressed  into  that  brief  moment.  What  could 
have  happened  to  her?  Much  might  have  happened, 
and  I  not  know  it,  for  I  had  been  living  in  great 
seclusion,  and  had  had  no  correspondence  with 
Mary.  However,  I  gave  my  card  to  the  man,  and 
bade  him  take  it  to  Mrs.  Gardner,  meanwhile  sitting 
'vrith  a  throbbing  heart  in  the  carriage. 

*'  The  man  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  message 
requesting  me  to  stop,  and  to  have  my  trunks  taken 
ofil  Not  a  welcoming  voice  or  face  met  me — and 
in  silence  I  followed  the  servant  to  the  parlor.  Mary 
^prss  sitting  there;  some  fire  was  in  the  grate,  though 
it  was  in  July ;  and  she  hovered  over  it  as  if  she 
sought  to  warm  her  heart  enough  to  show  proper 
feeling  at  the  sight  of  an  old  friend 

**  *  Mary  Dunbar !'  I  cried  out,  with  my  arms  out- 
spread, for  the  figure  before  me  of  hopelessness  and 
gloom  gave  me  a  feeling  almost  heart-breaking. 

"  The  sound  of  her  own  maiden  name  acted  like 
magic  on  Mary.  She  sprung  to  my  arms  Hke  a 
frightened  bird,  and  clung  to  me  with  such  intensity 
of  sad  earnestness  in  her  face,  that  it  brought  back  to 
me  all  the  old  sorrow  of  that  night  of  suffering  at 
her  brother's.  '  Once  more  I  soothed  her,  smoothed 
back  the  dark  plumage  of  her  hair,  and  with  Boft 
"vrords  and  gentle  caresses,  brought  her  to  quietness. 
"  *  You  are  iU,  my  poor  Mary,'  I  said,  as  I  looked 
at  her  sunken  cheek,  and  the  deep  gloom  about  her 
eyes.    '  Where  is  Mr.  Gardner  ?' 

*< '  Oh,  he  is  gone  most  of  the  time,'  said  she  hastily, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  seeming  to  recollect  her 
duty  as  hostess,  she  added,  <  but  you  are  tired  and 
travel-soiled,  and  hungry,  too,  I  dare  say ;  let  me 
make  you  comfortable.'  She  laughed  a  little  as  she 
spoke,  but  not  like  her  old  laugh,  it  was  affected,  and 
died  in  its  birth. 

"  She  rang  the  bell,  gave  orders  for  lunch  to  be 
brought  in,  and  a  room  prepared  for  me,  with  some- 
thing of  her  old  activity,  and  saying  cordially,  *  Now 
you  must  stay  with  me ;  now  I  have  got  you  here,  I 
cannot  spare  you  again.'  She  relapsed  into  thought- 
fulness  and  absence.  This  strange  manner  puzzled 
me  not  a  little. 

"  I  went  up  stairs.  The  white  dreariness  of  my 
room  chilled  me.  Mary  did  not  accompany  me  as 
she  would  once  have  done,  to  see  that  all  was  com- 


fortable for  me.  The  muslin  window-curtains  hid 
the  view  outside,  and  the  stately  high-post  bedstead, 
with  its  gilded  tester,  looked  as  if  sleep  would  be 
afraid  to  *  come  anear*  it  My  trunks  were  brought 
up,  and  then  a  silence  like  death  was  in  the  house. 
No  child  was  in  the  house,  that  was  dear—and  no- 
body else  it  would  seem.  Well,  I  must  wait.  I 
should  know  all  in  good  time.  I  dressed  and  went 
down  to  the  parlor.  Mary  still  hovered  over  the 
fire,  looking,  in  her  white  wrapper  and  whiter  face, 
more  like  a  ghost  than  any  living  thing.  I  had  in- 
tended to  be  calmly  cheerful,  to  talk  to  Mary  about 
old  times,  and  by  degrees  to  lead  her  to  speak  of  so 
much  of  her  present  life  as  would  give  me  an  insight 
into  the  mysterious  sorrow  that  reigned  like  a  pre- 
sence over  the  dwelling. 

"  But  as  poor  Ophelia  says,  '  we  know  what  we 
are,  but  not  what  we  shall  be.'  So  no  more  did  I 
know  how  to  look  at  that  crouching  figure  and  be 
cheerful  and  calm.  I  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and 
could  only  sit  down  and  cry  heartily.  Mary  rose  at 
the  sound  of  my  weeping  and  came  to  me. 

"  *  Do  you  know  I  cannot  weep,  Susan  ?  These 
fountains  are  drained  dry.  See,  there  are  no  tears  in 
my  eyes,  though  God  knows  my  heart  is  drowned  all 
day  and  night  It  is  dreadful  to  have  such  a  burning 
head  as  mine,  and  no  tears  to  wet  it  withal.' 

* '  I  wiped  my  eyes  and  grew  calmer  when  I  saw  the 
wild  brightness  of  her  eye;  and  dreading  another 
nervous  attack,  I  did  my  best  to  quiet  both  her  and 
myself.  The  day  passed  on  without  further  referenoe 
to  any  present  griefs;  she  showed  me  her  little  con- 
servatory, with  a  few  rare  flowers  in  it,  which  she 
had  reared  with  much  care,  and  led  me  over  the 
pleasantest  paths  in  the  grounds  and  groves  attached 
to  the  house.  In  one  of  these  groves,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house  itself,  was  a  little  cleared  space, 
^nd  in  the  centre  of  that  a  small,  a  very  small  mound. 

"  I  knew  at  once  what  it  was.  There  slept  the  child 
I  had  heard  of.  So  bad  been  broken  the  dearest  tie 
Mary  had  felt  binding  her  to  life.  She  stood  with 
me  a  moment,  looking  at  the  mound  with  a  steadfast 
look,  and  then  putting  back  her  hair  from  her  fore- 
head, as  if  she  tried  to  remember  something,  she 
smiled  sadly,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice, 

"  *  You  see  I  cannot  shed  one  tear,  even  on  my 
child's  grave.'  I  led  her  gently  away  among  the  old 
trees  and  quiet  paths,  and  we  sat  in  the  warm  July 
shadows  till  the  sun  went  down. 

**  You  may  guess  how  thankful  I  was  to  see  at  last, 
as  we  turned  homeward,  the  tears  slowly  falling  over 
her  face  and  dropping  on  her  dress,  as  she  walked 
on,  evidently  unconscious  of  the  blessed  relief.  <  Like 
music  on  my  heart'  sunk  these  tears,  for  I  knew  that 
with  them  would  come  the  coolness,  '  like  a  wal- 
ooming'  over  her  burning  pulse,  and  I  carefully  ab- 
stained from  saying  a  word  that  would  interrupt  the 
feelings  rather  than  thoughts  which  now  agitated  her. 
We  returned  to  the  house;  tea  was  served  silently, 
for  even  the  domestics  hardly  spoke  above  a 
whisper;  and  then  we  sat  in  the  soft  moonlight  and 
lodced  on  the  sleeping  scene  before  us.  The  summer 
sounds  of  rural  life  had  long  died  sway,  and  nothing 
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but  the  untiriog  chirp  of  the  tree-toad  was  to  be  heard 
The  melancholy  monotony  of  the  scene  hushed 
Mary's  spirit  to  a  quiet  she  had  not  for  a  long  time 
known,  and  at  last  she  became  conscious  of  having 
•wept  freely. 

«  <  I  have  wept,  thank  God !  that  shows  I  am  hu- 
man. Now  ask  me  all  about  what  you  want  to 
know.  I  think  I  can  talk  about  it.  Mr.  Gardner? 
Oh,  he  is  gone—he  is  gone  a  great  deal,  you  know; 
his  business  leads  him  continiudly  away  from  home, 
and  that  leaves  me,  of  course,  very  dull— very. 
Should  n*t  you  think  it  ought  to,  Susan  dear  ?' 

**  Thus  incoherently  she  began ;  but  the  first  step 
taken,  and  secure  of  sympathy  in  her  hearer,  she 
went  on,  and  you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  we  talked  till  midnight,  and  that  then  Mary 
sunk,  like  a  weary  child,  into  my  arms  in  a  sound 
sleep. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  her  precise  words,  but  the  im- 
port of  her  relation  I  shall  never  forget.  A  few  words 
will  suffice  to  tell  you  what  it  took  her  hours  of  emo- 
tion and  tears  to  reveal. 

"  You  remember  1  told  you  she  looked  determined 
to  do  her  duty,  and  be  as  happy  a  wife  as  she  could. 
Did  ever  a  wife  succeed  in  being  happy  with  duty 
for  the  material  ?  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Gardner  had  been 
an  ardent  lover,  somewhat  impulsive,  and  eager  to 
commend  himself  to  her  grateful  affection,  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  indeed,  I  am  sure  of  it, 
Jn  time  it  must  have  been  so ;  but,  alaa !  Mr.  Gardner 
was  a  calm,  gentlemanly,  sensible,  phlegmatic  person, 
who  thought  bis  wife's  impulsive  and  hasty  nature 
should  be  occasionally  checked,  and  who  had  no 
toleration  for,  nor  sympathy  with,  her  excitable 
spirit.  Consequently,  she  soon  learned  to  have  a 
calm  exterior  when  he  was  at  home,  which  his  fre- 
quent absences  made  it  easy  to  assume.  They  had 
been  married  something  like  three  years,  and  Mary 
was  the  delighted  mother  of  a  healthy  and  lovely 
daughter.  Her  heart,  which  had  almost  closed  in  the 
chilly  atmosphere  of  her  husband's  manners,  ex- 
panded and  flowered  luxuriantly  in  the  warmth  of 
maternity.  In  her  happiness  she  reflected  a  part  of 
its  exuberance  on  her  husband,  and  smiled  with  much 
of  her  old  gayety.  *  I  felt  my  young  days  coming 
back  to  me,*  she  said. 

"  One  day  the  post  brought  a  letter  for  her,  which 
she  opened,  and  then  leA  the  room  to  read.  The 
letter  was  from  young  Randolph.  The  writer  apolo- 
gized for  his  year's  silence  to  her,  by  an  account  of 
a  long  illness,  &c.  He  knew  of  her  happiness,  of  her 
child ;  in  short,  he  seemed  to  be  informed  of  every 
thing  about  her.  He  asked  to  be  permitted  to  corres- 
pond with  her.  The  letter  expressed  the  strongest  and 
deepest  interest,  but  couched  in  such  respectful  and 
friendly  terms  as  were  difficult  to  resist.  Mary  strug- 
gled long  with  her  sense  of  what  was  due  to  herself 
and  her  husband;  but  right  at  last  conquered,  and  she 
re-entered  the  room  with  the  letter  in  her  hand.  Trem- 
blingly she  gave  it  to  her  husband,  who  read  a  part 
of  it,  and  then  said,  with  much  kindness  of  manner, 

"  *  Correspond  with  any  of  your  friends,  male  or 
female,  my  dear.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection." 


"Mary's  good  spirit  was  still  at  har  ea^tadm 
said  with  some  difficulty, 

"  *  Mr.  Gardner,  the  writer  of  this  letter  wis  «» 
much  interested  in  me.' 

"  <  And  you  in  him,  eh?   WeU,  my  Iotc,  t^os    ' 
things  are  all  gone  by;  I  can  fully  trust  yoa.  St 
again,  I  say,  correspond  with  any  body  you  1^ 
provided  you  don't  ask  me  to  read  the  leUera.' 

The  generoiM  confidence  of  her  haaband  deep:- 
affected  Mary;  but,  unhappily,  it  did  not  induee  be 
to  the  safe  course  of  declining  the  oorrespoadMa 
with  this  fascinating  and  dangerous  friend.  The  em- 
respondence  went  on  for  yean,  nay,  it  wns  coot&Kd 
up  to  the  time  of  my  visit.  And  now,  my  dears,  I 
must  stop  the  current  of  my  story  for  a  minnter  ic 
utter  my  protest  against  this  most  dangooos  sad 
wretched  of  all  theories—P/otoitttf  friendship*  W 
twBin  a  married  woman  txnd  her  male  frieadt. 
But  for  the  false  notions  of  safety  in  anch  a  friod- 
ship*  Mary  Dunbar  might  now  be  a  loved  andlovof 
woman.  This  you  will  not  believe  cotild  have  bea 
with  Mr.  Gardner;  but  remember,  Mary  wasgeeof 
to  love  Mr.  Gardner  a  good  deal,  and  habit  and  ixj 
and  maternal  happiness  would  have  done  mocb;  «e 
that  in  a  sort,  she  would  have  been  both  loved  6ad 
loving.  The  letters  from  Randolph*  which  fte 
showed  me,  were  very  interesting:,  and  foil  of  &c 
sensible  remarks  on  education,  all  so  interspened 
with  gentle  and  deep  interest  for  hers^f,  that  yos 
saw  she  was  never  out  of  his  mind  and  heart  for  a 
instant.  Just  such  letters  as  a  happy  married  voisai 
would  never  read,  and  what  any  woman's  initineC 
protects  her  from  if  she  listens  to  it. 

"  Things  had  gone  on  in  this  way  for  two  yesn. 
or  thereabouts,  when  the  child,  who  bad  been  tk 
subject  of  so  many  theories,  and  in  whom  were  gar- 
nered all  the  conscious  hopes  of  Mary,  was  takes 
suddenly  ill.  Her  anxiety  induced  her  immediate 
to  summon  medical  assistance ;  and  she  could  ha.-dlT 
believe  her  physician  when  he  said  there  were  bo 
grounds  for  apprehension.  The  ohild  bad  a  so* 
throat ;  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  infiamisa- 
tion  about  the  system,  and  when  he  lef^,  be  direded 
Mary  to  have  some  leeches  applied  to  tbe  nerk  cf 
the  little  girl,  at  tbe  same  time  pointing  to  the  5pct 
where  he  wished  them  to  take  the  blood. 

Mary  was  particular  to  place  them  there,  but  ic< 
her  great  alarm,  the  blood  issued  from  tbe  punctoR? 
in  such  a  quantity  as  to  drench  the  bed- linen  almcxt 
immediately.  la  vain  she  tried  to  stop  it — it  fioired 
in  torrents,  and  before  the  horror-struck  servaott 
could  summon  the  physician,  the  life  had  ebbed  froiD 
the  child— nothing  but  a  blood-stained  form  remained. 
The  physician  said  the  jugular  vein  had  been  pierced, 
and  that  it  was  something  like  half  an  inch  nearer 
the  ear  than  he  ever  saw  it  before.  I  believe  he  ww 
not  to  blame--far  less  was  the  wretched  inslrumeBi, 
whose  agony  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

"  But  from  that  hour  the  nervous  spasms  and  d»- 
pression  of  spirits  supervened,  which  I  found  bsd 
become  the  habit  of  her  mind.  I  should  have  pre- 
mised that  through  all  the  distressing  drcumstancci 
of  the  child's  death  Mr.  Gardner  was  absent.    Us- 
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>ubfted1y,  could  he  have  been  at  home,  his  fortitude 
id  eaimneM  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service 
»  ber ;  but  be  did  not  return  until  long  after  her  ma- 
Tnal  agonies  had  sunk  into  a  sort  of  stupor  of 
Tetcbedness,  which  looked  like  a  resigned  grief 
ut^wurdly.  Far  enough  was  her  spirit  from  the 
ciforced  composure  of  her  manner.  By  degrees  she 
ame  to  look  upon  herself  as  born  only  to  make 
there  unhappy.  That  she  had  caused  the  death  of 
er  o^wn  child  was  too  horrible  a  thought  to  dwell  on 
voluntarily,  yet  it  obtruded  itaelf  always— and  she 
hudde  red  at  t  he  grave  of  the  bei  ng  dearest  to  her  heart. 
*'  I  remained  with  Mary  until  her  husband^s  return, 
ind  then  left  her,  promising  to  visit  her  again  in  the 
^urse  of  a  few  weeks.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
nanly  kindness  of  Mr.  Gardner's  manner  to  his  wife. 
.^e  evidently  dkl  not  understand  her,  but  he  was 
);entle  and  quiet  in  his  words  to  her,  and  so  far  as  was 
n  his  nature  to  do,  sympathised  with  her.  He  was  fre- 
quently called  away  from  home  for  weeks  together, 
uid  bad  no  idea  of  the  effect  solitude  waa  having  on 
Ihe  mind  of  his  wife. 

**  As  soon  as  I  could  so  arrange  my  affairs  at  home 
as  to  leave  them,  I  went  to  my  sick-souled  friend. 
I  found  her  in  her  chamber  and  lying  on  her  bed. 
Sbe  looked  paler  than  ever,  and  her  eyet  were  dry 
and  tearless  as  when  I  first  saw  her  before.  All  over 
the  bed,  and  pressed  in  her  hands,  were  letters  strewn, 
half  open,  and  which  she  had  evidently  been  reading. 
She  looked  up  at  me  when  I  entered,  but  immediately 
bc;gan  gathering  up  the  letters  with  a  strange  careful- 
ness, placing  them  one  above  the  other  according  to 
their  dates,  taking  no  further  notioe  of  roe.  I  saw 
•omething  agitating  had  oocarred,  and  seated  myself 
irithout  speaking  till  she  should  be  more  oompoaed. 
I  knew  they  were  Randolph's  letters ;  I  had  seen 
them  before. 

*<  Presently  she  spoke  in  a  low  voice  and  seem- 
ingly exhaoited  maaDer. 

"  *  Susan !'  I  was  by  her  instantly.  She  gaveme 
a  folded  manuscript.  *  Between  yon  and  me  there  is 
no  need  of  words.  Take  this  and  read  it.  It  is  the 
last  death  I  shall  cause.  Leave  me  now,  dear  Susan ; 
perhaps  I  may  sleep,  who  knows !" 

"  She  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes— they  were 
burning  as  coals— and  tried  to  smile,  but  the  lips  re- 
fused the  mockery.  I  begged  her  to  lie  down  and 
try  to  steep,  dosed  the  curtains,  and  left  the  room, 
not  a  little  anxious  to  see  the  contents  of  the  manu- 
script which  I  hoped  would  explain  this  new  grief. 

"The  first  letter  was  from  a  clergyman  at  the 
South,  containing  the  inlelligenoe  of  Randolph's 
death,  after  a  long  illness,  and  transmitting,  at  his 
request,  the  sealed  packet  to  Mrs.  Gardner. 

"  And  saddening  enough  was  the  recital  of  the 
young  man's  sorrows.  He  began  with  saying  that 
he  had  scrupulously  abstained  from  ever  mentioning 
his  attachment  to  Mary  while  he  had  lived,  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  asking  her  pity  for  him  when 
he  could  never  more  disturb  or  injure  her.  He  in- 
dosed  to  her  his  journal,  kept  from  the  first  day  he 
saw  her,  when  he  loved  her  with  all  the  fervor  of 
his  southern  nature,  and  all  the  confidence  of  yontL 


Then  followed  the  shock  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Don* 
bar's  own  lips  of  his  sister's  engagement  and  ap- 
proaching marriage.  Then  the  farewell  note  of 
wounded  affection  that  assumed  indiflerence.  Hien 
a  long  delirious  fever;  then  the  news  of  Mary's 
marriage;  and  then  the  vain  attempt  to  conquer  his 
ill-fated  love.  His  delight  in  his  correspondence 
with  her;  it  had  been  the  life  of  his  life,  all  that 
soothed  the  downward  passage  to  the  grave.  To  that 
grave  he  had  gladly  come,  feeling  that  happiness  was 
forever  denied  him,  and  only  begged  her  to  believe 
in  his  never-varying  love  from  the  moment  he  met 
her  to  this  dying  hour,  when  he  signed  his  name  to 
the  last  words  he  should  address  to  mortal. 

**  All  that  she  had  lost--all  she  might  have  been, 
and  might  have  enjoyed  in  a  union  with  this  young 
man,  so  brilliant,  so  amiable,  so  devoted,  rushed  on 
my  heart,  and  contrasting  with  the  reality  a  few 
paces  off,  made  me  weep  bitterly.  Oh!  had  they 
never  loved  so  kindly ! 

"  I  sat  long  with  the  manwcript,  looking  at  the 
writing,  some  of  it  years  old,  and  written  with  a  firm, 
flowing  hand,  then  varying  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  health  and  feeling,  till  it  trembled  and  died 
away  in  its  last  farewell.  The  peculiar  tenderness 
with  which  we  look  on  the  handwriting  of  the  dead, 
however  personally  unknown,  affected  me.  This 
young  man  I  had  seen,  though  seldom ;  and  I  easily 
connected  the  memoir  before  me  with  the  memory 
of  his  dark,  curling  hair,  his  olive  complexion,  and 
the  graceful  dignity  of  his  manner*  I  saw  his  bright 
eye  dim,  the  dew  of  suffering  on  his  brow,  his  cheek 
pale  with  anguish  of  heart  and  body,  and  the  last 
flicker  of  his  glorious  light  going  out  in  darkness. 

**From  these  thoughts  I  was  roused  by  a  sudden 
and  deep  groan ;  it  seemed  near  me,  and  I  sprung  to 
my  feet.  Bells  rang;  there  was  a  rush  on  the  stair- 
caise— a  shriek — another  rush— the  opening  of  doors 
wildly ;  all  this  was  in  a  moment— in  the  moment  I 
ran  out  of  my  room  toward  Mary's  where  an  un- 
defined and  terrible  fear  taught  me  to  look. 

**  You  will  guess  what  met  my  appalled  gase.  Mr. 
Gardner,  who  had  returned  from  a  journey  while  I 
was  reading  in  my  own  room,  hastened  up  stairs  to 
see  Mary.  At  the  moment  he  entered,  she  had  com- 
pleted the  act  which  terminated  her  life.  He  re- 
ceived in  his  arms  the  lifeless  body.  The  suffering 
soul  still  hovered  unconsciously.  We  believe  that 
God  who  made  us,  alone  can  try  us,  and  He  who 
knew  all  the  wo  that  *  wrought  like  madness  in  her 
brain,'  can  both  pity  and  forgive." 

A  deep  silence  followed  Madame  Stanwood's  re- 
lation^  Alice  and  Louise  were  thinking  how  little 
such  an  experience  could  have  been  guessed  from 
Mr.  Gardner's  exterior. 

**  I  wonder,"  said  Louisa  at  last,  "  i£  he  ever  knew 
the  cause  of  Mary's  death— did  you  give  him  the 
manuscript,  grandmother?" 

<i  Well— what  skouid  I  have  done  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  would  have  given  it  to  him !  I  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  him  one  hour  feeling  all  the  agony 
which  poor  Mary  had  felt  so  long !" 

"  That  is  very  natural,  my  child,  for  yoo  to  say ; 
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andi  I  confess,  when  I  saw  him  first^-his  clothes 
covered  with  his  wife's  Iife-blood|  and  her  marble 
face  OQ  his  shoulder ;  when  I  saw  hia  calmnesSi  his 
complete  self-possession,  the  directions  he  gave  for 
the  physician,  all  the  time  keeping  his  hand  so  pressed 
on  the  wound,  that  no  more  blood  should  flow;  when 
I  saw  him  hold  her  till  the  surgeon  closed  the  wound, 
and  then  place  his  hand  on  the  heart,  and  watch  its 
beating,  if  happily  life  might  yet  linger  there;  when 
I  saw  this,  I  longed  to  say,  *  thou  cold-hearted  b^ing ! 
she  is  beyond  the  chill  of  thine  icy  love— care  not 
for  her!  the  grave  is  soAer  and  warmer  than 
thou  art !' 

"But  life  had  gone  out.  Not,  however,  till  the 
loss  of  blood  had  so  relieved  the  agonizing  pressure 
on  the  brain,  that  reason  had  evidently  returned — 
for  she  opened  her  eyes,  with  a  sweet,  sad  smile, 
looked  at  us  all— saw  every  thing— knew  every  thing 
that  had  passed.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her  neck, 
and  then  pointed  upward,  and  breathing  more  and 


more  sofUy,  like  the  dead  child  who  had  foae  txb 
her,  in  its  baptism  of  blood,  she  alepc  in  pesee. 

**  I  thought  of  all  that  had  passed  in  Ibe  be«is  d^^ 
two  young  persons  for  whom  life  had  so  early  doei 
They  had  suflered  much,  but  I  did  not  see  kv^ 
good  could  occur  to  the  dead  or  the  Irving  by  h^ 
communication.  If  Mary  had  desired  it,  then  ^ 
been  opportunity  enough.  She  migfat  have  kf:  tji 
letters  for  her  husband  to  read.  On  the  oostnn, 
she  had  burned  them  immediately  sJter  I  hadidi  ii 
room.  Her  woman  had  brought  her  a  lamp,  ts^^ 
saw  her  setting  fire  to  letters— and,  in  fad,  the  reb 
of  them  were  still  in  the  chimney. 

"  I  therefore  said  no  more  to  Mr.  Gardner.  % 
had  been  much  shocked  with  the  events  of  ibe^ 
and  for  some  time  was  depressed.  Botbereeoreei 
the  tone  of  his  mind,  and  to  this  day,  I  sappaie,  b 
very  little  comprehension  of  what  was  sboa  bs 
and  around  him  for  years — of  the  farokeo-bevt  ^ 
was  so  long  breaking." 


THE    PROPHET'S    REBUKE. 


>T  Mas.  JT7LIXT  ■.  L.  CJLMPBILL. 


Ih  b  cedar-ceiled  palace,  the  proud  arches  rolled. 

Overlaid  with  vermilion,  and  blazonfd  with  gold. 

While  their  graoefnl  sopporten  in  colonaade  stood, 

like  the  children  of  giants,  a  grand  brotherhood : 

Around  them  the  lily  and  pomegranate  wreath. 

In  delicate  tracery,  while  far  beneath 

The  tiren^voiced  fountains  b^olle  the  long  day. 

And  the  teeialate  pavement  is  gemmed  with  their  spray. 

The  East  from  her  treasury  Joyeth  to  bring 
Her  magnificent  gilYs  to  a  world-renowned  king ; 
Her  birds,  like  to  meteors,  as  brilliant  and  fleet. 
And  her  rainbow-hued  flowers  are  laid  at  his  feet, 
While  he,  in  regality's  power  and  pride, 
Sits  enthroned  with  the  symbol  of  pomp  by  his  side. 
The  beauty  is  glorious  that  beams  in  his  face, 
His  mien  is  majestic,  his  movement  is  grace ! 
Before  him  a  prophet,  with  hair  long  and  white 
Falling  down  o'er  a  mantle  as  SiU>le  as  night. 
With  a  glance  of  stern  lofUness,  cheek  oold  and  pals, 
And  a  gesture  of  earnestness,  thos  told  his  tale. 

**  Two  men  in  this  city  there  dwelleth,  my  lord~ 
One  is  blessed  in  the  battle,  and  blessed  by  the  board : 
He  hath  numberless  flocks  in  the  field  and  the  fold, 
And  the  wealth  of  his  coflers  remaineth  untold. 
The  other  hath  naught  save  one  lamb,  which  he  fed 
Like  a  child  of  his  household ;  it  ate  of  his  bread, 
It  partook  of  bis  portion  of  food  and  of  rest. 
It  followed  his  footsteps,  it  lay  on  his  breast. 
It  lightened  his  sorrows  with  innocent  art. 
And  e'en,  as  a  daughter,  was  dear  to  his  heart. 
A  traveler  came  to  the  rich  man's  abode, 
And  he  welcomed  the  guest  in  the  name  of  his  Ood  ; 
Bade  him  uirry  awhile,  'mid  the  fierce  noontide  heat, 
'Neath  the  vine-tree's  broad  shadow,  to  rest  him  and  eat. 


Then  straightway  he  hasted,  with  tendercst  esre, 
To  spread  forth  the  lioard  and  the  baaqnet  prepve, 
While  he  spared  of  his  mm  to  take  yoosgliag  or  &a 
Bat  dressed  for  the  stranger  his  «<«g*ter*j  «m  UaA. 

As  a  breath  from  the  meadow,  oa  wings  o(  the  wai^ 
To  the  sense  that  had  breathed  but  the  periiune  of  H 
Beamed  this  tale  of  simplicity,  told  to  the  heart 
That  had  dwelt  'mid  the  spells  of  nangnifieeot  srt 
Spake  the  king,while  fierce  anger  flashed  hoi  fromhie^ 
*'  Now,  as  the  Lord  liveth  I  this  robber  shall  die! 
To  the  victim  of  wrong  let  his  cattle  be  told. 
Till  full  restitution  be  rendered  foarfould. 
And  ewud  be  forever,  with  sword  and  with  brnd, 
The  wretch  who  hath  done  such  fool  wrong  is  oer  hii? 

Then  with  stem  oondemuatioa  the  prophet  replied 
To  the  monarch,  who  sat  in  his  purple-clad  pride, 
And  his  bold  voice  resounded  throughout  the  farced  ^ 
Of  the  arches  above  them,  *<  Tkou^  tkom  •H  tkt  mm.' 
Saith  the  Lord,  I  have  raised  thee  from  humble  oak, 
To  rule  o'er  a  nation  most  favored  and  great— 
I  have  given  thee  Jndah  thy  portion  to  be, 
And  the  honor  of  Israel  centres  in  thee ! 
Thy  children,  like  olive  boughs,  eirde  thy  board, 
And  the  wives  of  thy  master  await  at  thy  word. 
But  insatiate  still,  thou  hast  entered  the  dome 
Of  thy  neighbor,  and  stolen  the  wife  from  her  home; 
Thou  hast  slaaghtered  the  hasbaod  with  vniKiMtm^. 
And  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  rewardeth  tby  gniie! 
The  child  of  thy  love  from  thy  arms  shall  be  tore- 
And  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  thy  proud  head  efaalt  mooifr- 
The  wives  of  thy  household  thy  rivaJa  shall  be- 
As  thou  didst  mito  others,  toUituthm! 
And  the  »word  thou  hsst  taken,  with  marderooi  art, 
From  thy  heaven-doomed  ihieage  tu^»  tkaii dqiarf" 


A    SCENE    ON    THE    SUSQUEHANNA. 

UARRISBURG. 


BT  70SB1>H  B   C&ABDLBB. 


Tbs  incidents  of  life  around  ub— of  common  life — 
r  everyday  events,  and  the  common  scenes  which 
tature  has  prepared  on  every  side,  are  full  of  in- 
irest,  full  of  means  of  gratifying  a  taste  formed  or 
altivated  to  rational  enjoyment  Hie  Hymmalayen 
lountains  may  overtop  the  Andes,  and  the  Amazon 
ear  more  -water  to  the  sea  than  the  Susquehanna, 
ut  it  follows  not  thence  that  the  combination  of 
cenery — points  of  beauty  to  be  associated  with  the 
ye— are  less  attractive  in  the  latter  than  in  the  for- 
ner ;  and  though  thousands  may  tread,  may  ride,  or 
say  murder  on  the  unfrequented  path  of  the  elder 
vorld,  and  give  tragic  effect  to  narrative,  yet  on  all 
ides  of  us,  in  our  home  experience,  and  our  limited 
nrandering,  events  are  every  day  occurring  of  as 
nuch  interest  to  the  participators  as  are  those  which 
aonstitute  the  theme  of  the  foreign  tourist ;  and  scenes 
ire  presenting  themselves  almost  daily  within  our 
3wn  observation,  that  need  only  the  pen  of  a  Rad- 
^iiffe  fo  describe,  or  the  pencil  of  a  Claude  to  depict, 
to  fix  them  on  the  imperishable  canvas  of  the  artist 
or  the  immortal  page  of  the  gifted  poet. 

How  often  have  we  been  struck  with  the  cluster- 
ing beauties  of  a  seashore  by  Birch,  or  some  iand- 
icape  by  Russell  Smith,  and  while  we  gazed  in 
admiration  at  the  production  so  rich  in  artistic 
skill,  and  felt  astonishment  at  the  fidelity  of  the 
representation,  have  shrunk  away  from  the  pic- 
ture, ashamed  that  objects  so  constantly  before  our 
eyes  should  have  remained  unadmired  till  the  pencil 
cf  the  artist  had  transferred  them  to  canvas— had  se- 
lected the  moment  when  sunshine  had  brought  out 
the  clustering  beauties  of  some  gentle  promontory, 
or  shade  had  deepened  the  darkness  of  the  dell,  and 
all  which  to  our  eyes  had  been  daily  spread  out  in 
constantly  changing  hues,  had  been  fixed  in  beauty 
to  challenge  our  admiration  and  create  new  love  for 
the  original. 

Events  which  strike  u  with  astonishment  in  their 
record,  whether  they  are  real  or  imaginary,  acquire 
much  of  their  importance  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
antecedent  circumstances  and  present  condition  of 
the  actors.  We  connect  the  present  with  the  past, 
and  our  sympathies  becoming  enlisted  with  the  joys 
or  sorrows  of  others,  all  that  relates  to  them  acquires 
the  exaggerated  importance  to  us  which  it  has  with 
those  who  are  really  connected  with  the  occurrences. 
Every  group  of  immigrants  we  meet,  every  wedding 
party  we  attend,  every  funeral  train  we  join,  contains 
in  itself  a  story  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest;  the 
power  of  genius  only  is  necessary  to  collect  and 
combine  the  incidentSj  to  bring  in  the  feelings  and 


hopes  of  the  parties,  and  to  present  to  the  reader 
what  the  unobtrusive  actor  does,  feels,  hopes,  fears 
and  suffers. 

Ungifted  to  catch  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  and 
transfer  them  lo  canvas,  unpracticed  in  the  simplest 
movement  of  the  artist's  duties,  I  can  only  stand  and 
admire  what  Providence  has  spread  around  with  a 
profusion  of  bounty,  and  as  colors  deepen  or  fade, 
and  beauties  augment  or  diminish,  I  bow  with  admi- 
ration at  the  object,  and  increased  love  to  Him 
whose  hand  garnished  the  heavens,  and  whose  good- 
ness is  as  manifest  "  in  these  his  lower  works*'  aa 
in  the  constellated  glories  of  the  firmament,  whose 
sjrstems  combine  to  enrich  with  heatless  light  worlds 
of  space— and  the  infinite  seems  exhausted  to  gem 
with  starry  lustre  earth's  evening  canopy. 

Equally  unsupplled  am  I  with  that  genius  which 
seizes  on  passing  incidents,  and  moulds  them  to  im- 
portant events,  building  the  interesting  and  the  sub- 
lime on  the  simple  and  the  ordinary.  I  have  not 
these  gifts,  but  I  have  the  love  for  the  gifts,  the  sense 
of  their  existence  in  others,  and  a  sort  of  conception 
of  the  time  and  the  place  in  which  they  should  be 
employed ;  and  often,  as  I  pass  along,  I  select  groups 
and  note  incidents  that  with  the  child  of  genius  would 
be  seed  for  a  golden  harvest.  And  scenes,  too,  that 
escape  the  general  eye,  or  only  excite  the  exclama- 
tion  "how  beamiful,"  press  upon  me  till  I  wish  that 
I  had  the  genius  and  skill  to  fix  the  picture  which 
Nature  has  drawn,  and  show  that  our  own  land  and 
own  vicinity  are  full  of  those  beauties  which  true 
taste  admires,  which,  transferred  to  canvas,  become 
in  turn  the  stimulant  to  taste.  Yet  the  scenes  which 
I  eee,  and  the  occurrences  which  I  note,  may  be  of 
use  to  those  who  know  better  how  to  combine  and 
present  the  materials;  and  what  I  saw  and  heard, 
others  may  present  in  an  attractive  form. 

During  the  close  of  August  and  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber last  I  wa-*,  in  obedience  to  an  imperative  call, 
engaged  in  some  business  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  little  borough  was  crowded  with  dele- 
gates to  two  conventions  then  being  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  candidates  by  the  opposing 
parties  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth; a  part  of  the  machinery  to  which  our  insti- 
tmions  give  rise,  and  those  who  affect  to  sneer  at 
these  preliminary  movements,  do  not  understand  the 
true  theory  and  practice  of  republicanism,  where 
action,  to  be  effective,  must  begin  in  the  ttrill  of  the 
people,  and  to  be  beneficially  operative  it  must  con- 
tinue in  concurrence  with  that  will.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  two  antagonistic  parties  there 
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were  peace  and  mucb  social  interconne  between  the 
delegates  of  opposite  creeds ;  nor  was  this  marvelous, 
the  contest  had  not  yet  been  delivered  to  the  parties ; 
the  rivalry  and  antagonism  were  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party,  who  should  be  the  candidate 
— that  settled  on  each  side,  then  the  divided  fronts  of 
the  main  divisions  would  unite,  and  the  hostility  be 
transferred  from  sections  of  the  same  party  to  the 
parties  themselves.  The  general  field  of  contest  was 
of  course  not  taken  there,  so  that  the  elements  of 
political  warfare  were  held  in  abeyance,  and  the 
thronged  streets  wore  a  hoi yday  appearance  of  plea- 
sure and  hope. 

Standing  early  one  mornhig  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  before  the  customary  hour  of  rising,  I  was 
■truck  with  a  little  procession  from  the  canal  toward 
the  centre  of  the  place.  A  stem  woman  led  the 
company,  in  which  were  four  men,  two  of  whom, 
and  the  youngest,  each  carried  a  child ;  and  in  the 
rear  was  a  very  tall  man,  bearing  also  a  younger 
child,  wrapped  about  with  parts  of  a  ragged  female 
dress.  The  man  by  his  height  and  measured  tread 
drew  attention  particularly  to  himself.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  was  that  of  poor  immigrants ; 
Germans  probably;  though  the  stateliness  of  the 
march  of  ito  principal  man  was  that  of  some  one 
who  had  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  felt  that  what- 
ever might  be  his  appearance,  he  was,  for  a  time  at 
least,  above  the  influence  of  outward  circumstances. 
The  company  passed  me,  and  for  some  time  I  lost 
sight  of  them,  and  indeed  nothing  but  the  peculiar 
look  of  the  woman  and  the  remarkable  tread  of  the 
man  would  have  kept  them  in  my  memory.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  I  saw  a  gathering  in  front 
of  a  public  building,  and  loving  to  hear  the  remarks 
of  those  who  ^^leak  out  unrestrainedly,  I  joined  the 
little  company.  Its  centre  was  the  band  of  immi- 
grants. It  was  evident  that  some  movements  toward 
effective  sympathy  bad  been  suggested.  What  they 
were  or  by  what  suggested  I  could  not  tell.  The 
strangers  could  speak  little  or  no  £  <gli8h,  and  for  a 
time  their  appearance  only  appealed  to  the  kindly 
feelings  of  the  multitude.  I  had  pressed  in  close  to 
the  strong  man,  who  was  still  bearing  the  little  child 
in  the  same  position  in  which  it  rested  when  he 
passed  me  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  The  same  fixed 
look  of  independence  was  in  his  face  and  his  posi- 
tion. There  was  much  of  sternness  on  the  face  of 
the  woman,  but  it  was  marked  by  pain,  referable 
perhaps  to  her  s  tuation,  and  to  the  marks  of  recent 
grief.  Something  was  to  be  done,  but  what  I  could 
not  yet  determine.  As  I  pressed  nearer  to  the  man 
the  company  crowded  closer. 
*'  You  need  help,*'  said  I  to  the  strange  man. 
He  intimated  plainly  that  he  could  not  understand 
me. 
"  You  want  hrtad,^  said  I. 
»*Da*  hrod^  exclaimed  he,  shaking  his   head. 

And  he  threw  the  clothes  from  the  face  of  the  child 
on  his  arm,  and  the  pale,  quiet  features  of  the  little 
one  were  cold  in  death. 

One  low,  agonizing  cry  went  up  from  the  depth 


of  the  woman's  heart.  One  proud  look  vk^zh 
given  by  the  father,  but  that  look  was  excbaiev 
one  of  anguish  as  he  turned  his  eye  dowmnL'^w 
ward  the  burthen  which  his  arm  sustained. 

The  company  had  come  up,  not  to  soiidt  div 
that  they  might  eat  and  drink  before  theytk^ja 
— but  that  they  might  obuin  a  burying-placefer^ 
little  one  o(  their  flock,  whom  death  had  re^ 
from  its  parents*  troubles. 

It  was  a  pretty  child ;  the  blue  eyea  were  \<^ 
beneath  the  half  divided  lids,  and  the  loaf  kn 
hung  over  them  like  gentle  palls,  defeDdiwiie 
from  the  rudeness  of  earth's  winds.  Thefiee^ 
hair  lay  smoothly  over  the  mart>le  forebeid,n^t 
few  white  teeth  shone  out  from  between  ik  h 
that  were  shrmking  away  fr«m  each  other  is  iji 
coldness  of  death. 

It  was  a  graife  the  parents  needed. 

The  contributions  were  liberal,  and  a  pinva 
provided.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  wSdefoeai 
unreclaimed  lands  which  lie  along  the  public  vcsfa 
of  Pennsylvania,  there  might  be  fomid  &  res? 
place  for  an  infant  stranger,  without  the  eteeao- 
syna^  aid  which  had  been  sought— but,  alas!  n 
does  not  desire  when  they  **  bury  their  detd  ost  ti 
their  sight,"  that  it  may  be  in  a  place  whieli  oesm 
may  cherish. 

We  cannot  comprehend  the  unconsdoosoo  g( 
the  grave.  We  hedge  it  about,  we  make  tk  k 
house  as  if  comforts  were  to  be  enjoyed  fbereifi,d 
we  love  to  place  our  dead  side  by  side  wiib  otks, 
as  if  there  were  fellowship  with  the  mooldehBgciy. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  against  this— it  ia  beser  pe- 
haps  to  encourage  the  feelings,  and  antst  in  tkr 
gratification.  They  refine  the  mind,  they  dena 
views,  they  meliorate  passions  and  keep  aiire  ife- 
tions.  Let  the  resting-place  of  the  dead  be  nact&i 
to  all,  it  is  the  home  of  the  temple  of  God.  It  Jsiii 
Moriah  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

I  cannot  leave  Harrisburg  at  any  seasoo  of  the  rar, 
but  especially  in  the  early  part  of  Autumn,  vitb^a 
seeking  the  shore  of  the  Susquehanna  at  simset  £ 
day  long  the  river  is  beautiful,  the  quiet  8tie<UB»i 
goes  shining  down  to  the  ocean  is  full  of  loreiises, 
and  all  upon  it  or  near  it,  partakes  of  its  cbanfiv 
But  it  is  exquisitely  rich  and  attractive  nearibe  diM 
of  the  day.  I  went  alone  to  enjoy  the  sceoe.  iW 
placing  myself  upon  the  bold  bank  between  tbe  ten 
and  the  river  I  looked  westward  for  the  ^  tlat 
had  so  oAen  been  enjoyed.  It  was  there ;  no  cixup 
comes  over  such  beauties ;  they  are  immortal,  ibtr 
are  without  mutaiion.  In  the  bosom  of  the  \fd 
river— flowing  with  the  golden  beams  of  theretiiia! 
sun--sat  the  islands  that  break  the  nnity  of  the  tfios 
and  augment  its  beauties.  So  rich,  so  foil  wis  ^ 
simlight  upon  the  river,  that  these  islands  seemed k 
be  floating  in  the  gorgeous  light.  Some  sbot  oi 
prominent  angles  into  the  water,  and  prefeuisi 
salient  points  to  break  the  uniformity,  «hil«  <'^ 
sat  swan-like  down,  their  rounded  edgetoachingtk 
stream,  as  if  they  had  been  dressed  by  art  to  pre* 
the  perfection  of  symmetry;  the  dark  greea  o^* 
shrubbery  that  sprung  up  in  the  moistore  d  ik 
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inds  iMras  mingled  with  the  golden  hues  of  the  Bim, 
I  here  and  there  the  gentle  current,  by  passing 
sr  some  obsiracting  object,  broke  into  a  ripple, 
t  danced  like  liquid  gold  in  the  sunlight. 
x  ^was  a  rich  and  lovely  sight,  one  to  which  fre- 
ency  of  enjoyment  can  bring^  no  satiety,  and  he 
lo  sits  down  to  such  a  scene  finds  the  impressions 
unfriendly  association  passing  away— the  resolu- 
•ns  of  revenge,  which  unprovoked  rudeness  excited, 
siting  into  the  better  determinations  of  the  heart — 
6  all  of  bitterness  and  animosity  which  unchastened 
ide  encourages,  are  neutralized  and  lost  in  the  deep 
notions  of  love  which  such  a  view  of  God's  works 
id  such  a  sense  of  man's  enjoyment  necessarily 
omote. 

I  sat  absorbed  in  the  scene  until  the  sun  began  to 
>op  below  the  hills,  and  the  warmth  of  the  coloring 
pon  the  water  was  yielding  to  the  neutral  and  colder 
nts  of  evening,  but  upward  along  the  sides  of  the 
ills  the  gorgeousneas  of  the  sunlight  was  in  its  full- 
ess.  Casting  my  eyes  away  to  the  right,  I  noticed 
gathering  on  the  upland :  and  on  looking  closer  I 
ould  discover  the  forms  of  those  who  bad  composed 
be  morning  procession.  They  had  made  a  grave 
or  the  little  one  of  their  flock,  and  had  gathered 
ground  it  to  do  the  last  offices  to  the  inanimate  form. 


They  all  bowed  together,  as  if  taking  a  last  look, 
and  when  they  raised  their  heads,  I  thought  I  caught 
a  little  of  the  wild  cry  of  the  anguished  mother-— but 
I  must  have  been  deceived,  the  distance  was  too 
great,  but  the  signs  of  grief  were  visible^  and  I  saw 
the  father  sustaining  with  his  arm  the  afflicted  wife, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  group  cast  their  eyes 
toward  their  afflicted  female  companion.  The  air 
was  full  of  dust,  the  consequence  of  a  long  drought, 
and  as  the  floating  particles  reflected  the  sunbeams, 
the  funeral  gathering  seemed  for  a  moment,  bathed  in 
the  glorious  light  of  the  setting  sun,  transfigured  on 
their  mount  of  sorrow — ^transfigured  from  the  poor 
mendicant  wanderers  they  had  appeared  in  the  mon^ 
ing,  to  children  of  light. 

That  glorious  sunset  on  the  islands  and  waters  ot 
the  Susquehanna  cannot  soon  fade  from  my  memory 
—nor  shall  I  easily  forget  the  blaze  of  glory  shed 
around  the  infant's  grave.  Strange  that  the  richness 
of  sunlight  should  spring  from  the  impure  particles 
by  which  it  is  reflected— but  in  this  world  of  oum 
what  but  errors  and  impurities  of  the  human  kind 
make  visible  and  beautiful  the  grace  of  Him  in 
whose  light  and  heat  **  we  live  and  move  and  hava 
our  being?'* 
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[It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  hapless  Inez  de  Castro,  the  yoang  and  beaulifal  bride  of  Pedro  of  Portagal,  i 
mordered,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  homing  excaTsion.] 


80FTLT  broke  the  light  of  mommg,  through  a  pictored  win- 
dow** gloom, 

Blandl)'  strayed  the  zephyr's  winglet  'mid  rich  plants  of 
Eastern  bloom, 

Shedding  a  strong  spicy  fragrance  ronnd  that  gorgeous 
room. 

Lightly  on  her  conch  of  purple  slumbered  Pedro's  new- 
made  bride, 

la  her  young  unshadowed  beauty,  with  no  other  thought 


That  which  his  deep  love  had  poured  o'er  her  spirit's 

tide. 

SoAty  had  Prince  Pedro  risen  from  his  nuptial  couch  that 
mom, 

lightly  donned  his  hunting  vesture,  at  the  call  of  hound 
and  horn : 

Yet  he  bends  enamored  o'er  that  face  of  Beauty  born. 

Ont  more  love-glance,  yet  another,  on  the  sleeping  face  he 
cast,* 

Soft  be  stoops  to  meet  that  red  lip— one  light  kiss— the  last ! 

"  God  and  our  Lady  bless  thee,  love !"— and  so  Prince  Pe- 
dro 


Softly  faded  into  twilight  gorgeous  gleams  of  gold  and 

red. 
Valley,  stream,  and  purple  mountain  lay  in  mellow  glory 

spread. 
And  the  lemon's  snowy  blossom  dewy  odors  shed. 
Homeward  through  eve's  tender  shadows  speeds  Prince 

Pedro  with  his  bsnd, 
24 


While  with  love  almost  paternal  his  fond  eye  drinks  in  the 

land. 
Over  which  he  soon  may  govern  with  a  kingly  hand. 

Now  the  mellow  horn  he  soundeth  through  the  leafy  olive 

groves, 
Far  and  wide  the  clear  notes  echo,  but  they  bring  not  her 

heloves-" 
"  Inez  ?  is  it  thou,  sweet  Inez,  where  yon  shadow  moves  ?»• 
Never  more  shall  Inez  answer  to  that  fond  familiar  call— 
Of  the  lovely  bride  left  sleeping,  bleedinc  clay  is  all— 
Of  a  fiendish  hate  the  victim  lies  she,  wrapt  in  gory  pall. 
Never  more  from  that  dread  hour  was  Prince  Pedro  seen 

to  smile ! 
Never  more  did  chase  or  revel  his  still  agony  beguile- 
But  he  walked  in  the  shadow  of  dark  thoughts  the  while ! 
With  her  martyred  form  forever  graven  on  his  memory, 
He  became  a  scourge  and  terror  from  whom  all  men  sought 

to  flee. 
Tortured  were  his  victims,  but  he  smiled  in  mockery ! 
Such  the  change,  and  such  the  monarch  whose  reft  hand 

made  discord  ring 
like  a  clarion  through  the  country  that  had  gladly  hailed 

him  king. 
Darkly,  like  the  tempest,  rode  he  on  the  avenger's  wing ! 
And  when  midnight  drew  her  curtain  round  the  land,  that 

hour 
In  her  blood-stained  chamber  did  he  stand  with  fearful 

power. 
And  renew  the  fatal  vow  to  avenge  his  martyred  flower ! 


A    LEGEND    OF    CLARE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  GUBBAUN  8EAKE. 

One  of  my  own  dear  countrymen,  casting  bis  eye 
on  the  above  title,  may  poaeibly  recognize  sometbing 
in  it  familiar  to  him,  especially  should  he  ever  have 
resided  on  the  classic  shores  of  Galway  or  of  Clare, 
our  own  "Far  West;"  but  to  others  who  may 
chance  to  honor  our  legend  with  a  perusal,  some 
few  words  of  introduction  are  necessary  to  transport 
them,  "in  their  mind's  eye,"  from  the  city  of  "bro- 
therly love,"  to  the  far  distant  and  far  different  land 
of  the  O'Malle^'s,  the  Macnamaras,*  and  the  Blakea. 

An  Irishman  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  rather  unlike 
a  prophet,  for  this  reason,  he  is  in  one  sense  only, 
to  be  honored  in  his  own  country— transplant  him ; 
and  though  he  may  be  .unimpaired,  perhaps,  in 
vigor  of  body ;  though  he  may  make  an  excellent 
fabricator  of  rail-roads  and  canals,  yet  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  he  loses  his  native  raeiness,  except 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances ;  he  grows  dif- 
ferent ;  in  a  word,  he  gradually  becomes— ^fitf  #/*« 
rest  of  the  world! 

Is  it  the  absence  of  the  unique  fragrancy  of  his 
native  turf  smoke,  which  at  home  he  so  freely 
inhaled,  or  is  it  the  substitution  of  beef  and  pudding 
for  his  former  scanty  meals  of  the  never-failing  root 
of  plenty  ?  Let  us  leave  these  vexatct  qnestiones 
to  those  whom  they  may  concern,  but  on  one  point 
let  us  give  our  decided  opinion.  Our  readers  may 
say,  "  O,  now  you  all  are  changed !  since  your 
Father  Mathew  has  made  five  millions  of  you  tee- 
totaUers^  your  country  is  not  worth  ihe  living  in ! 
No  more  doth  the  invigorating,  all-inspiring,  thrice 
concentrated  juice  of  the  '  barley  grain'  push  you 
forward  to  glorious  deeds  of  heroic  daring — of  skull- 
breaking,  dancing,  or  of  story-telling;  so  that  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  you  have  nothing  left  worth 
chronicling — you  are  getting  like  the  rest  of  the 
naorldP^  "Aisynbit,"  say  I,  "the  fiddle  and  the 
bagpipes  have  just  the  same  charms  to  'put  the 
capers  in  our  heels'  as  in  whisky's  balmiest  days ; 
and  as  for  story-telling,  that  we  can  do  equally  well 
over  a  good  cup  of  fine  hot  coffee.  No,  no;  while 
the  same  fresh  zndifree  breezes  shall  continue  to  be 
wafted  across  the  Atlantic  to  us;  while  we  have  our 
own  green  fields  and  wild,  lofty  mountains  to  behold, 
Irishmen  we  shall  be  in  all  our  better  qualities ;  and 
though  Father  Mathew  may  have  been  influential 
enough  in  cooling  our  heads,  (we  admit,)  yet  our 
hearts  are  as  warm  as  ever ! 

Irish  cabins,  which  you  all  have  heard  of,  would 
not  be  such  bad  concerns  after  all,  and  we  should  get 

*  Lei  me  awure  ray  readers  that  this  word  is  pronounced 
MacnamoAra. 


on  very  well  indeed,  if  we  were  only  a  Uetit  \fi 
treated.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  ihat  vt; 
pretty  nearly  able  (and  take  my  word  for  it  »*  • 
willing  enough)  to  eat  and  to  drink  all  tbati^i 
teous  Providence  causes  to  be  brought  foftli^nsi 
most  fruitful  of  soils ;  in  truth,  a  superficial  obwra 
might  even  be  tempted  to  utter  an  exdaori:..:  j 
surprise  on  being  told  that  with  a  territory  o&s  'it 
sand  square  miles  less  than  thai  of  the  state  cf'Ma^, 
and  six  thousand  less  than  that  of  PennsTinsj; le 
millions  of  human  beings  should  be  supporud;  bi 
then  consider,  kind  reader,  when  our  beef,  a:d  c 
butter,  and  our  eggs,  and  even  the  h'lt'e  cafaous 
from  our  gardens,  must  fly  on  the  wings  of  steev 
pay  the  rent,  and  that  rent  flies  away  ttpm,,  ui 
know,  to  pay  whom;  (a  slight  glance  at  scene 
map  will  tell  you  that  ;>  consider,  I  say,  thL  n 
cannot  always  be  light-hearted,  that  a  Uitie  t^ssi 
will  sometimes  creep  over  us.  Think  how  m  -^. 
countrymen  must  sometimes  sufier,  and  let  enr  ic 
warmest  sympathies  be  exerted  when  ve  box  .* 
their  distresses. 

But,  "stop!"  you  say,  "these  are  twkn  pa« 
getting  into,  indeed.  What  has  this  to  do  vg: 
your  legend  ?"  Well,  then,  reader,  jump  orer  ^ 
me  into  a  snug  cabin,  which  is  not  so  verr^it 
a  log-cabin,  only  built  of  atone  or  mod,  \ci(» 
me,)  and  sit  down  with  me  and  a  coWedtst  •:: 
choice  spirits,  round  a  blaciog  turf  fire,kee|Ma;r. 
warm,  as  we  say,  with  the  pipe  and  the  "da-J 
tibacky"  taking  their  accustomed  rounds.  IiaaTS 
well  introduce  Jimmy  Carmody  to  you— my  "Mi* 
Free"— Tom  Dillon,  and  a  few  others.  So,  bow  k 
are  all  settled. 

"  What 's  this  your  're  all  discussing  so  letoeiliT, 
boys?" 

"  O,  nothing  very  partic'lar,  your  honor,  ofily 
we*re  just  saying  wlit  mighty  quare  owU  rm 
them  is — them  round  towers.  Did  your  honor  new 
see  any  of  them?  Sure  there's  one  on  Scaney 
Island,  in  the  Shannoo,  and  one  at  Kiimacdmgiii  | 
believe,  in  this  county." 

"O,  yes,  Tom,  I've  seen  those  you  menm^^ 
a  great  many  more,  too;  and  if  any  of  yon  haveew 
been  to  Dublin  by  the  canal,  I  'ra  sure  youmostoTe 
seen  the  one  at  Clondalkin.  There 's  one,  too,  r<* 
know,  in  the  county  Wicklow,  at  the  lake  tin 
Tommy  Moore  made  the  beautiful  songaboot: 
<  By  that  lake,  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbled  o'er.*  " 

"Why,  now,  yer  honor's  perfectially"i[ttr<« 
Jimmy,  who  just  then  remembered  some  inci^^ 
in  his  former  travels  to  Dublin  about  his  "  liule  ^P^** 
a  pratee  garden,  that  was  near  being  sowWat  ihe  Foe 
Courts  for  ftcn  paymetu.     Quite  right  yow  ^^ 
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Sure  I  ^int  down  to  see  where  the  blessed  Saint 
in  done  all  his  miracles — where  he  turned  the 
^es  into  stones,  and  where  he  med  the  owld  king's 
»ey  that  he  was  so  fond  of,  young  again,  and 
hat ;  but  sure  your  honor  knows  all  about  it;  but 
r  a  \irhiie,  the  man  that  was  there  showed  me  a 
a  hole  up  over  the  lake  in  the  eli/t  above,  and 
>k!'  says  he,  'that's  St.  Kevin's  bed,'  says  he. 
hy,  then,  now !'  says  I,  *  up  in  that  little  pigeon- 
» !'  says  I.  <  O !  and  did  his  blessed  reverinoe  go 
there  to  bed?'  says  I.  *  No!  you  fool !'  says  he. 
It  to  avoid  the  darlin'  young  lady,'  says  he.   <  And 

there  he  threw  her  down  into  the  deep,  cowld, 
k  lake,'  says  he.  *  Would  you  like  to  ^o  up  and 
down  in  his  bed?'  says  he.  *  Is  it  «m,'  says  I,  *  to 
It  ?  Why  my  brain  is  like  a  spider's  web  wid 
rkin'  at  it,'  says  I.  But  a  young  man  that  was 
"A  to  crawling  in  them  unchristian  places— them 
nea — ^went  up ;  and  I  thought  I  could  jump  through 
cey-hole,  I  felt  so,  to  see  him  do  it;  and  says  I, 
len  he  came  down,  *  Young  man,  I  pray,  when 
«  settle  in  life,  you  may  have  a  handier  way  of 
ttin'  into  bed  than  that,  particularly  if  you  're—' " 
Elere  a  burst  of  laughter,  which  it  is  not  hard  to 
tcit  from  such  an  auditory,  interrupted  Jinuny,  • 
ho  is  requested  to  tell  <<  whether  he  ever  heard 
ho  built  these  round  towers,  or  why  they  were 
lilt  at  all?" 

"  Why,"  remarks  Jimmy,  "  why  they  were  built, 
3  one  can  tell— they  don't  look  like  any  thing 
hristian ;  but  the  man  that  undoubtedly  built  some 
L  them  was  the  Gubbaun  Scare." 
''  Who  was  he,  Jimmy?"  asked  all. 
''Why,  then,  your  honor,  myself  doesn't  know 
tuch  about  the  Gubbaun  Scare,  only  as  the  owld 
eople  tell  us." 

"Well,  Jimmy,  that  don't  make  what  the  old 
eople  tell  us  of  no  account;  for  with  all  our  new 
nprovements,  (I  had  been  explaining  a  rail-road  to 
hem  the  evening  before,)  we  are  obliged  to  retain 
learly  all  their  inventions  also;  so  you  may  as  well 
ell  us  what  you  know  about  the  Gubbaun  Seare, 
or  you  may  depend  there  must  be  some  truth  and 
ralue  in  it." 

"Why,  then,  that's  true  for  your  honor,"  said  an- 
ither ;  a  sentence,  by  the  bye,  which  always  greets 
fou  when  you  utter  an  opinion,  correct  or  incorrect 

"Well,  then,"  said  Jimmy,  "  in  them  owld  times, 
[  believe,  when  the  round  towera  was  building, 
there  was  a  mason — and  if  there  was,  he  was  as  fine 
a  mason  as  ever  lived,  or  ever  will  again — and,  in- 
deed, your  honor,  you  know  the  round  towers  would 
prove  that,  if  he  bnih  them— for  where  is  the  mason- 
work  that 's  equal  to  what 's  on  them  ?  That  one  at 
Glendaloogh  is  a  fine  one,  to  be  sure— and  there 's 
many  finer  than  that.  Well,  he  lived  in  a  fine  cottage, 
somewhere  in  Munster,  and  I  do  n't  know  exactly 
where. 

"  He  had  been  married,  and  had  an  only  son— end 
proud  was  he  of  him,  you  may  depend.  Well,  it 
"Was  given  up  to  the  Gubbaun,  that  he  was  not  only 
the  best  mason  in  all  the  world,  but  along  with  that, 
sir,  he  was  the  cutest  man  known,  and  the  greatest 


hand  at  all  kinds  of  plans  and  contrivances.  He 
was  able  for  every  one,  and  any  one ;  and  nobody 
ever  had  to  boast  that  they  had  gained  the  least  ad- 
vantage over  A»m." 

"  I  suppose,  Tom,  that  with  all  this  wisdom  of  the 
father,  the  son  must  have  been  as  wise  as  he  was 
himself,  or  may  be  wiser?" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  so  one  would  imagine;  but  it  was 
far  from  him  to  be  as  gbod  a  boy  as  the  father— and 
that  the  father  knew  right  well,  for  he  was  always 
trying  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  seaming;  but  the 
son  was  always  too  honest,  and  that  vext  the  father. 

"However,  he  said  nothing  until  the  son  grew  up 
a  dashin'  fine  young  man ;  and  if  he  was  n't  the  best 
av  scamers,  he  was  nearly  as  good  a  mason  as  the 
father  himself,  and  was  quiet  and  honesty  only  a 
terrible  simpleton,  and  what  the  English  gentleman 
that  used  to  come  to  see  your  honor  called  spooney  ; 
though  what  a  man  had  to  do  with  a  spoon,  myself 
does  n't  see.  But  the  father  racked  his  brains  con- 
stantly to  find  om  some  way  to  make  him  knowin' ; 
and  at  last  he  came  to  be  determined  in  his  mind  that 
nothing  would  do  the  son  so  much  good,  or  put  sinse 
so  well  into  his  head  as  a  fine,  clever,  smart  young 
woman  av  a  wife,  if  he  could  meet  one  to  his  mind ; 
and,  your  honor,  though  I  never  tried  it  myself,  I 
have  no  doubt  an  excellent  plan  it  is.  Well,  sir, 
aAer  he  once  hit  on  a  plan,  sorra  long  he  was  in 
puttin'  it  into  execution.  One  morning  he  got  up 
very  early,  and  called  his  son  into  the  field.  '  Now, 
Boofun,'  (that  was  the  young  man's  name,)  '  now, 
Boofun,'  says  he,  '  run  an'  catch  the  sheep  beyant 
there— that  big  white  one,  with  the  fine  fleece,  and 
bring  her  to  me  quick !'  So  Boofun  did ;  an'  if  he 
did,  the  Gubbaun  pulled  out  his  big  knife,  and  kill'd 
her ;  an'  by  the  same  token  the  summer  was  oomin' 
on,  and  the  fleece  was  fine,  and  long,  and  silky." 

"What  did  he  do  that  for,  Jimmy?" 

"  Wait  a  bit,  your  honor.  When  the  Gubbaun  had 
her  skinned,  he  embraced  his  son,  (that's  haggtd 
him,  boys,  d'  ye  mind,)  an'  spoke  to  him  as  this : 

"  'Now,  Boofun,  avick,  (my  sonp  and  it's  you 
was  ever  the  good  boy  of  a  son  to  me,  only  I  never 
could  make  you  understand  the  coorse  of  the  world's 
doin's  as  well  as  I  could  wish ;  but  never  heed ! 
you  '11  improve  yet— so  take  courage  and  do  as  I  de- 
sire you;  but  mind,  if  you  don't,  never  call  the 
Gubbaun  Seare  your  father  more,  the  longest  day  you 
have  to  live !  Do  you  see  that  skin  ?'  '  I  do,  father — 
I  see  it,'  says  he,  innocent  as  a  child.  '  Well,  Boofun, 
you  must  take  to  the  road  now  at  once,  and  you  must 
walk  on,  and  never  stop  till  you  get  some  one  that 
vnll  buy  this  skin,  and  pay  you  for  it,  and  then  give 
you  your  skin  back  again  into  the  bargain.' 

"  ' O !  O !  father !'  says  the  other,  *  I'm  a  fool  my- 
self, I  know,  and  yet  I  'm  sure  I  would  n't  do  sich  a 
simple  thing  as  ikat^^  says  he, '  and  I  think,  indeed, 
father,  you  must  be  a  fool  yourself  Xo  think  so,'  says 
he.  'Howld  your  tongue,  an'  be  ofl*,  you  natrel!' 
says  the  father ; '  what  do  you  know  about  it !  Be  oflT 
at  wanst;  and  here,  take  tMs!  here's  cost  enough 
for  the  road,'  says  he,  '  and  be  sure  an'  remember 
what  I  towld  you,*  says  he. 
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"So  poor  Boofun,  sir,  wint  off;  and  sorrowful  he 
was  to  lave  his  father,  and  his  business,  and  his  com- 
fortable home,  and  to  go  away  on  what  he  thought 
filch  a  wild-goose  chase.  It  happened  that  it  was 
market-day  at  the  next  town,  an'  many  a  one  over- 
took him,  an*  he  cryin*. 

"  *  Well,  Boofun,'  they  *d  say,  for  they  knew  him, 
'  are  you  going  to  sell  that  fine  sheep's  skin  V  *  I  am,' 
he  'd  say ;  *  but  I  know  you  wont  buy  it,  for  by  the  way 
I  'm  selling  it,  it  would  be  a  dear  article  for  yon.' 
<  Why  so,  man  ?  I  'm  in  want  of  wool,  an'  very  little 
would  make  me  buy  the  same  sJkin,  for  it's  fine 
wool.*  *  Yes,  but,'  Boofun  would  say,  <  you  must 
pay  me  for  it,  and  then  give  it  me  back  if  you  buy 
it !'  So  he  would  be  always  laughed  at,  an'  he  was 
nearly  dying  av  dishpair. 

"  However,  on  he  traveled  and  walked ;  and  many 
miles  from  home  he  came  to  a  beautiful  lake,  all 
surrounded  with  trees,  very  like  that  lake  where 
your  honor  and  the  captain,  and  the  ladies  used  to  go 
and  fish,  and  make  peckthers,  (pictures,)  Inchiquin 
hike,  sir ;  an'  if  he  did,  there  was  as  darlin'  a  young 
lady  as  could  be  seen,  an'  she  standing  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  after  finishing  washin'  some  of  the 
finest  fleeces  of  iligant  wool.  '  O !'  said  he  to  him- 
self, *  if  I  could  only  get  this  darlin'  to  buy  mp  fleece! 
But  no  one  will  ever  do  so  foolish  a  thing  as  that,  an' 
I  shall  never  sell  it,  nor  get  back  again !' 

"  However,  Boofun  took  courage,  and  wint  up  to 
her.  *  God  bless  your  work«  alanna !  't  is  yourself 's 
not  idle  this  morning!  And  what  beautiful  wool!  I've 
a  fleece  here  myself,  an'  I  thought  it  good,  but  yours 
bates  it  intirely !  I  would  sell  mine,  too,  but  neither 
you  nor  any  one  else  will  ever  buy  it !  A  voh!  voh!' 

"  <  Why,  that  mu*t  be  a  curious  fleece,  if  no  one  '11 
buy  it    Sir,'  says  she,  *  what  may  be  the  price  ?' 

"  <  O,  for  that,'  says  he,  'it 's  for  little  or  nothing 
I  'd  sell  it;  but  what  good  would  that  do  you,  agrah, 
when  I  'm  never  to  enter  my  father's  house  again, 
nor  call  myself  his  son,  until  I  bring  him  back  the 
skin  and  the  price  of  it  as  well !  However,  it 's  no 
use  talking  to  you,  at  any  rate,  for  you  *U  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  me.' 

*'  *  Why,  how  can  you  say  so  till  I  tall  you?" 
layssha. 

"  '  O,  my  thousand  blessings  for  that  word,'  says 
he,  <  it  makes  my  heart  rise  like  a  cork  to  hear  you !' 

**  *  Well,  what  will  you  take  for  the  skin  ?' 

<<  *0,  very  little,  then—only  so  much,  (mentioning 
a  small  sum.) 

"  *  Very  good,'  says  she,  *  I  '11  give  you  that  much, 
and  welcome ;'  and  whisper,  <  are  you  the  son  of  the 
Gubbaun  Scare?' 

*<  <  (am;  but  how  could  you  guess  that?' 

"  *  Because,'  says  she,  <  no  one  could  think  of  such 
a  plan  but  his  own  four  bones,  and  Ithinh  I  see  the 
meaning  ofit^  too,*  says,  she.  '  Hand  me  the  skin*' 
So  Boofun  did,  sir;  and  she  fell  to  work,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  she  bad  the  wool  stripped  off.  <  And 
here,  now,'  says  she,  *  here  is  your  sJUn  back  for 
you,  and  hsr$  is  the  price  of  it,'  says  she,  handing 
him  the  money ;  and  tell  the  Gubbaun  a  very  good 
buraun  the  skin  'U  make,'  says  she. 


"  *  O,  my  million  thanks  to  yoa,»  aaya  he;  ^ . 
I  never  should  have  thought  of  Uiis  in  thaas.^ 
years,  yet  you've  settled  it  with  one  wordT 

"So,  sir,  aAer  much  more  talk,  away  he  lu c 
never  sto]q»ed  till  he  came  bame ;  and  the  G^ur 
had  just  returned  from  his  work,  and  findin'  ik  \i» 
so  lonesome,  was  almost  repeolin'  be*d  era«^ 
Boofun  away.  Glad  he  was,  thongk^  whe&  I  *  , 
came  in,  and  gave  him  a  great  acscoimt  of  all  ae  ^ 
done;  but  what  was  his  joy  when  Boofun  drevhr. 
the  sheep's  skin,  and  counted  oai  the  nsoscy.  7e 
after  some  of  the  joy  was  over,  the  GabfaaBD  ps : 
a  very  long,  sarious  face,  '  And  now,  BoofoB  <r 
he,  *  do  n't  as  you  love  me,'  says  he,  *  deny  asy  -^ 
I  ask,'  says  he,  *  but  tell  me  the  truth.  I  }asm  j. 
needn't  tell  me,  it  was  a  woman  that  thoofhra  .- 
plan  of  skinning  the  fleece,  for  no  man  in  Irss^ 
would  think  of  it  but  myself.' 

"  <  Faiz,  then,  so  she  said  herself/  says  Bcohs. 

"  <Hah!  well,  I  knew  it  was  %  sAb ;  btii  m^b  tit 
young  or  owld?  for,  by  my  trowel  and  buas'er 
says  he,  <the  ovdd  ones  are  sometimt*  »  ca 
as  any!' 

"  O,  then,  she  was  young,  and  handsoaie,  toe.  el 
rich  beside,'  sajrs  he. 

"  *  O,  never  mind  the  riches,'  says  the  (kbfaea 
*  for  half  a  grain  of  sinse  is  worth  a  ton  €f  h;  bx 
you  're  my  darlin'  son  at  last,  and  be  off  at  tk  fcs 
light  of  morning,'  says  he,  '  and  take  the  bai  itcrt 
I  have,  and  put  on  the  best  clothes  yoo  hsTe,  tat 
bring  her  home — and  I  'U  engage  ahe  ecanes.^ 

"  Long  before  the  Gnbbaun  was  up,  Boofiaiitii%d 
and  not  many  hours  was  he  on  the  road,  whe  be 
met  the  very  same  young  Iady»  an*  she  ^oh'  k- 
Duurket  all  by  herself.  Well,  sir,  tfacy  had  a  gtac 
salutation,  an'  he  coaxed  her  to  take  a  sate  oa  ia 
horse.  She  vranted  to  get  off  at  the  market,  be : 
wouldn't  do,  sir ;  and  he  came  to  his  faiher'f  hs 
airly  in  the  evening. 

*'  Well,  you  'd  think,  sir,  the  Gkibbaun  ksev  iid 
Some  said  surely  that  he  could  foretell.  There  v 
the  house,  all  beautiful  and  nate,  and  a  most  ^ks£Ji 
intertainment  on  the  table ;  there  was  a  large  ptrycf 
the  Gubbaun's  friends,  and  plenty  of  all  that «» 
good. 

"  And  the  Gnbbaun  was  the  boy  that  cmdi  ise 
tain  them  all.  And,  sir,  when  all  were  in  h^  po^ 
humor,  and  herself  laughing  and  jokin'  wiih  Bam 
then  he  brought  forward  tkt  maidL  To  be  m-t. 
she  was  very  shy,  and  ashamed,  the  craytber»  (ill^ 
herself,  you  may  say,)  but  you  know»sir,  evecK* 
as  we  see  every  day,  a  match  isn*t  long  cams 
round,  when  the  parties  are  willin'  an'  the  ipaftri 
are  good.  So  it  was  now ;  she  agreed  to  lare  all  ta 
Boofun— «nd  she  did  well.  To  make  my  long  ^ 
short,  in  a  few  days  they  were  married ;  and  is  i» 
meantime  they  had  got  her  friends'  consint.  ii^f 
great  weddin*  they  had." 

"  Well,  Tom,  now  we  've  got  them  well  munei 
jump  up  for  some  turf!  don't  you  see  the  &t'i 
a'mostout?" 

*<  O,  then,  that  your  honor  may  never  want  iat 
good  fire,  I  pray." 
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'*  Yes,  Jimmy)  nor  9.  good  warrantf  like  yotmelf, 
tell  a  ^ood  rtory." 

"  To  be  sme,  sir,  it  shortens  the  night,  as  we  say, 
*  if  Jimmy  wont  be  offended,  for  taking  the  story 
t  av  his  month,  I  '11  tell  your  honor  some  more  of 
3  Gubbaun*s  doin's." 

CHAPTER  11. 
•*  That 's  a  good  boy,  Tom,"  said  Jimmy,  myself 
es  nH  remember  any  more  about  him." 
**  Well,  then,  sir,  they  were  not  very  many  weeks 
arried,  when  the  Gabbann  wished  to  try  the  wife 
ill  more,  to  see  whether  she  was  knowin'  enough 
r  him,  in  order  that  she  might  be  depended  on  com- 
etely,  if  any  thing  should  happen.  So  one  day  he 
wid  the  son  to  get  ready,  and  to  come  with  him, 
ir  that  he  had  heard  of  a  fine  job  of  work.  So  they 
arted ;  and  when  they  had  got  about  three  miles  on 
le  road,  the  Gubbaun  turned  sharp  round,  and  asked 
oofun  the  distance  to  the  next  place. 

"  <  Twenty  miles,  no  less,'  says  Boofun. 

**  ^  Well,*  says  the  Gubbaun,  *  every  inch  of  the  road 

^e  have  to  go,'  says  he,  *  but  it  *s  too  long  by  ten  miles.' 

*'  *  Sure  I  can't  help  that,'  says  Boofun. 

"  *You  can,  sir!'  says  the  Gubbaun,  *you  can 
lake  it  ten  miles,  if  you  like;  and  if  you  oan't,  go 
ack,  sir,  and  stay  at  home  with  your  wife,  for  you  're 
ot  fit  to  travel  with  me,'  says  he. 

*'  Boofun  said  *he  couldn't  do  it;'  so  he  had  to  go 
lack.    And  when  he  came  home,  his  wife  ran  out. 

*<  <  Well,  what 's  brought  you  back  ?  Any  thing  the 
aatier  V 

*'  <  Every  thing !'  says  poor  Boofun.  <  We  had  n't 
:ot  three  miles  before  the  Gubbaun  towld  me  to 
borten  the  road  one  half;  and  sure,  you  know,  all  I 
ould  say  would  n't  shorten  it !' 

«<  ( I  don't  know  that,'  says  she,  *  may  be  not ;  but 
ake  my  advice,  run  back,  and  begin  to  tell  him  some 
tory,'  says  she,  'no  matter  whether  it  is  true  or  not, 
tut  amuse  him  as  well  as  you  can ;  and  if  he  isn't 
atisfied,  cut  my  head  off  when  you  come  back,' 
ays  she.  So,  sir,  be  never  stopped  until  he  over- 
ook  the  Gubbaun;  and  the  very  minute  he  began  the 
tory,  he  bad  confidence  in  Boof un's  wife. 

*'Now,  Tom,  tell  us— what  reason  eould  he  have 
lad  for  that  ?  Gould  n't  they  and  she  both  have  taken 
:are  of  themselves?" 

*•  Howld  on  a  while,  and  maybe  you  '11  see,  sir." 

"  They  traveled  on  and  on,  a  hundred  miles,  or 
naybe  more,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a  most  splendid, 
iligant,  noble  palace,  that  the  King  of  Munster  was 
>nilding.  Thousands  of  masons,  and  carpenters,  and 
ill  kinds  of  workmen,  were  in  full  operation  at  it— > 
md  the  finest  of  work  they  were  doing.  It  was  just 
dinner-time,  as  it  happened,  when  the  Gubbaun  and 
Boofun  came,  but  they  made  no  delay,  but  asked  the 
steward  of  the  works,  sir,  for  employment,  an'  they 
did  n't  letan  they  were  any  thing  in  partieAlar,  only 
iust  masons. 

"  *  O !'  says  the  steward,  says  he,  *  there 's  plenty 
av  employment  for  men  in  your  line,'  says  he,  *  but 
wait  tUi  after  dinner,  and  then  I'U  ulk  to  you,' 
says  he. 
24* 


"  'Why,  for  that  matter,'  says  the  Gubbaun,  <  it 's 
a  while  ago  we  eat  our  dinner,'  says  he,  <  and  if  it 's 
all  the  same  to  you,  we  '11  be  glad  if  you  '11  »et  us 
some  piece  of  work  that  we  can  be  at  till  you  come 
back.'  And  just  then,  sir,  the  dinner-bell  began  to 
ring.  *  Well,  gentleman,'  says  the  steward,  laughin* 
out  loud,  an'  tumin'  up  his  nose,  an'  winkin'  round 
to  the  rest  of  the  men,  since  you  are  so  impatient,  an' 
sich  wonderful  men,  just  sit  down  here,  and  take  that 
block  of  marble,'  says  he,  *  and  have  a  oat  an''  two 
two  tails  made  out  of  it  when  I  come  bads,''  says  he» 
runnin'  into  dinner. 

''Well,  sir,  it  was  a  fine  block  of  stone,  sure 
enough,  and  likely,  rale  Kilkenny  marble;  but  it  was 
any  thing  like  a  Kilkenny  cat  they  med,  for  they 
never  stopped  until  they  had  a  splendid  cat,  wid  two 
noble  tails  carved  out,  and  all  this  before  the  lazy 
steward  and  his  men  came  back  from  their  dinner ; 
and  what  was  the  most  astooishin'  to  all,  the  sur- 
prisin'  fierce  pair  of  whiskers  that  the  Gubbaun  was 
puttin'  out  from  the  cat's  nose  when  the  steward  came 
out !  But  who  should  be  along  with  him  but  the  King 
of  Munster  himself;  and  when  he  saw  the  cat,  and 
the  two  tails,  and  the  warlike  pair  of  whiskers,  be 
was  all  but  ready  to  split  with  the  laughin',  and  when 
he  got  words  at  last,  he  never  stopped  praisin'  the 
Gubbaun. 

"  '  But,'  says  the  King  of  Munster,  turninground  to 
the  unfortunate  steward,  (that  hadn't  one  word  to 
say,)  '  you  scoundrel !  your  intention  was  to  make 
game  of  this  honest  man,  and  now  he  has  done  in  one 
hour,  what  you  wouldn't  do  if  you  were  to  live  as 
long  as  that  cat  would  last ;  and  it 's  he,  and  not  you, 
that  has  the  best  right  to  be  steward  here,'  says  he. 
So  the  Gubbaun  was  appointed  steward  over  all  the 
palace ;  and  it  was  he  that  made  all  the  ornaments, 
and  all  the  images  and  statues  that  was  in  the  place 
intirely,  he  and  Boofun ;  and  the  King  of  Munster 
grew  fonder  and  fonder  of  him  every  day. 

"But,  sir,  in  the  course  of  time  the  king  got  curious 
notions  into  his  head,  and  the  worst  was,  that  at  last 
he  determined  that  his  palace  should  not  only  be  the 
finest  and  grandest  in  all  Ireland,  but  what  was 
worse  for  the  Gubbaun,  he  resolved  that  as  soon  as  all 
was  finished,  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  poor  fellow's 
life,  and  particularly  because  he  had  lately  found  out 
that  the  King  of  Leinster  had  heard  of  his  beautiful 
palace,  and  that  he  intended  to  send  for  the  Gubbaun 
and  construct  one  still  finer. 

"But,  sir,  though  the  King  of  Munster  was  certainly 
determined  to  kill  the  Gubbaun  Seare,  he  found  it 
very  difficult  to  lay  a  plan  to  do  it--^or  he  well  knew 
who  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  how  hard  it  would  be 
to  catch  him.  However,  the  king  incraysed  his 
wages,  and  made  him  very  well  off,  so  that  he 
mightn't  suspect  any  thing;  but,  for  fear  he  should, 
he  sent  for  the  man  who  owned  the  house  where  the 
Gubbaun  and  Boofun  lived,  privately,  and  made  him 
great  presents  to  keep  the  sayoret,  and  to  lay  hands 
on  the  Gubbaun  if  he  suq>ected  that  he  was  about  to 
start  away  in  any  hurry.  But,  sir,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  this  very  man's  daughter,  who  loved  the 
Gubbaun  and  Boofun  dearlyi  happened  to  be  behind 
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the  door,  or  in  a  closet,  while  the  king  was  giving 
these  horrible  directions  to  her  father,  and  deter- 
mined at  once  to  let  them  know  the  danger  they 
were  in." 

"I  wonder^  Tom,  the  Gobbaun  didn't  suspect 
something?" 

'^  O,  then,  most  likely  he  did,  and  was  well  pre- 
pared, I  dare  say,  (for  we  all  know,  sir,  how  hard  it 
is  to  trust  these  kings  and  great  people,)  still  the  girl 
found  it  very  hard  to  make  the  Gubbaun  sensible  of 
his  danger ;  and  she  knew  there  was  always  a  strict 
guard  over  him,  and  spies  out,  for  fear  he  'd  make  his 
escape ;  though,  the  palace  not  being  finished  yet,  the 
king  did  not  like  to  do  the  action  for  a  while. 

"  One  day  the  Gubbaun  and  Boofun  had  been  hard 
at  work  at  some  grand  temple,  and  they  came  back 
at  night,  mighty  hungry.  This  very  girl  was  the 
cook,  and  she  had  a  very  fine  lookin*  pot  of  pratees 
on  the  fire  for  dinner." 

"Potatoes,  Tom!  No!  Why  they  came  from 
America,  a  thousand  or  more  years  after  this !" 

"  Why,  then,  now,  did  they,  your  honor  ?  Well,  I 
suppose  it  was  something  as  good ;  any  how,  we  '11 
call  them  pratees." 

<*  I  Good  evenin' !'  says  the  Gubbaun ;  *  is  supper 
ready r 

"  <  O,  quite  ready,'  says  she ;  *  but  it 's  a  poor  one 
we  have  to-day,  cmly  pratees  and  eggs,' says  she; 
for  you  know,  your  honor,  they  did  n't  live  then  as 
we  do  lu>1(^— they  knew  better  than  that. 

'< '  Well,  them  same 's  good,'  says  he.  <  Did  yon 
never  hear  the  old  saying.  When  ail  fruits  fail, 
welkim  haw!^  for  he'd  always  a  pleasant  joke  or 
saying  in  his  mouth.  '  But  what 's  this  ?'  says  he ; 
'Why,  how  came  so  many  raw  ones  among 
them?' 

"  '  O,'  says  she,  looking  hard  at  him,  '  if  you  wiU 
stop  h^re^  you  jnust  take  things  as  they  come,  agree- 
able and  disagreeable,  for  that's  the  way  they're 
going !' 

"  *  By  my  trowel  and  hammer !'  says  the  Gubbaun, 
to  himself,  <  if  that 's  the  case,  its  full  time  to  be  goin' 
ourselves  likewise ;'  and  when  they  were  going  to 
work,  he  told  Boofun  every  word,  for  As  never  sus- 
pected. *  Butnever  fear,'  says  he, '  we  'II  get  outof  this 
scrape,  if  they  did  their  worst  and  their  best,  and  if 
they  were  seventeen  times  wiser  than  they  are,  and 
if  they  had  all  the  guards  in  his  kingdom  to  watch 
me ;  but  howld  your  tongue,  and  don't  let  on  a  word 
of  what  I  've  said.' 

"  Next  morning,  when  the  king  was  up,  and  in  his 
room,  where  he  transacted  all  his  afiairs,  the  Gubbaun 
came  and  sint  up  word  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
his  majesty  about  something  that  was  wanted  for  the 
palace.  Now  the  Gubbaun,  sir,  was  always  wel- 
come ;  and  it  was  only  because  the  king  had  too 
good  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  going  to  kill 
him.  When  he  was  admitted, '  Well,'  says  the  king, 
(mighty  grand,)  <  is  my  palace  finished,  or  what  do 
you  want  with  m$  V  says  he. 

"  *  Why,  place  your  majesty's  reverence,'  says  the 
Gubbaun,  (for  he  was  a  fine  spoken  man,)  '  your 
majesty's  palace  is  not  quite  complalely  turned  out 


of  my  hands  yet,*  says  he,  « nor  I  can't  enrJv  I 
it  finished,  nor  let  the  people  that 's  to  cook  i3r<  ( 
speak  of  the  name  of  the  Gubbaon  Searealisr.  1 
it,  unless  one  thing  is  done,  that  mMouU  be  ua 
your  majesty  raylly  wishes  it  to  be  perfta: 

''  <  Well,  spake  your  wishes,  and  tken^  iflf= 
they  shall  be  attinded  to,'  says  the  kmg. 

'"'Well,  then,  plaze  your  majeasy,  thereof 
instrument,  and  without  it,  your  atatoes,  ssd  7  : 
images  and  pillars  can't  be  polished  nor  coi&pii- 
unless  I  get  it,  and  that  instrument  is  at  hane  r^  | 
me,'  sajrs  he. 

"  *  What  may  be  the  name  of  it?*  says  the  kia: 

"  *  Why,  we  call  it,'  said  the  Gubbaun,  (uf  ci^r- 
they  spoke  in  Irish,)  <  Khur  eruin  ihur,  agu*  lkr> 
enein  khaoun  /'  (and  that,  your  honor,  maae^.  u 
tricks  upon  tricks,  and  the  twists  upon  tvrists;  . 
one  in  Ireland  owns  such  an  instrument  but  m^ 
Qt  at  any  rate  not  half  such  a  good  one;  sad  d]<^ 
majesty  places,  I  'II  go  home  and  get  it.' 

"  *  No,'  says  the  king,  *  you  mtusi  never  lain  ^ 
when  I've  this  palace  built,  I'll  bmldsaodter.a 
I  '11  want  you ;  if  I  let  you  go  now,  may  he  ys 
meet  something  better,  thou^  that  yon  coai^  M 
do,  I  believe ;  but  may  be  you  'd  die  on  the  road,  ^ 
I  'd  never  see  you  again.  iVo,'  says  he, '  foa  bs 
nev9r  laive  me !' 

"  «Do  you  think  so  ?'  says  the  GubbaoatokiaKi. 
'  By  my  trowel  and  hanuner,  though,  I  ihiak  jm  x 
considerably  wrong !  Why,  indeed,  yov  m^i*: 
answered  the  Gubbaun,  'tis  yonraelf  thst  w  ent 
and  always  the  good  friend  to  me  and  my  sos;  aad, 
indeed,  so  happy  am  I  here,  lon^  life  sndgood  U 
to  your  majesty !'  says  he,  *  and  may  yon  iocnne, 
and  long  reign,'  says  he,  <  that  I  would  eotainlToere 
wish  to  part  from  you,  and  I  'd  be  satisfied  to  \&I 
palaces  for  you  all  my  life ;  may  be,  then,  in  (^  cac, 
your  Uiajesty  would  be  graciously  plased  to  aJsf 
my  son,  Boofun,  to  set  out  and  get  the  kkor  as 
khur,  agus  khaoun  enein  khaoun  ?' 

'<  *  No  r  says  the  king,  says  he,  'I'm  neniy  a 
fond  and  as  proud  of  Boofun  as  yourself;  sod  it  isr 
orders  to  double  his  wages,  and  to  doable  yoor  on 
from  this  minute*' 

"  '  Well,  very  well,  your  majesty,  let  ilbe8o,tfaa 
I  would  tell  no  common  fellow  here  where  ii  is,  bet 
just  break  it  on  the  road ;  and  if  I  'm  not,  uoiBoda, 
to  go  for  this  insuument,  things  must  stop  u  ^ 
are,  and  the  palace  will  remain  unfinished  to  tbeee: 
of  the  world.' 

''The  king  considered  for  some  time;  itl«^ 
'  Gubbaun  Scare,'  says  he,  *  I  must  have  myjt^ 
finished,  and  yet  I  flMMf  have  your  instrameot;  &^ 
my  son,  the  prince,  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do-W 
will  you  be  satisfied  if  I  send  him  ?  I  will  beyoe 
security  that  he  takes  the  greatest  care  of  it' 

"  *  Well,  your  majesty,  your  will  mist  be  kw. 
O !  O !  my  poor  instrument,  if  any  thiog  ^ 
happen  you!' 

''  So,  sir,  the  prince  was  ordered  op,  iw^  i^ 
(Subbaun  gave  him  all  kinds  of  dlrectioo  bov  ^ 
carry  it,  and  towld  him  where  he  'd  get  it,  'is  t^ 
big  chest,  over  the  chimney-piece.' 
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'  Th«  aext  day  the  prince  set  out,  and  took  bnt  one 
Dp&ion  wiih  him ;  and  who  should  that  be  but  his 
iDger  brother,  a  young  lad  that  wished  for  some 
'arsion — and  the  two  only  thought  it  a  pleasant  ride. 
'In  a  few  days  they  reached  the  Gubbaun's  cot- 
;e,  and  when  Boofun's  wife  saw  them  coming,  she 
IS  sure  something  was  wrong.  Some  of  her  people 
ire  in  the  house,  but  she  bundled  them  out;  *  Be 
idy,  though,'  says  she,  *for  fear  I M  want  you,  but 
ive  those  lads  to  me.'  So  they  came  in,  and  the 
ince  saluted  her  most  kindly,  towM  her  who  he 
ss,  and  begged  lave  to  put  up  his  horse.  Then  she 
ked  hi r&  <  how  her  husband  and  the  Gubbaun  were  ?' 
It  he  gave  her  a  full  account  of  all  I  've  told  you, 
far  as  he  knew.  <  But,  ma'am,'  says  the  prince, 
try  gracioos  intirely,  *  there  is  an  instrument  that 
e  Gubbaun  can't  do  without,  that  he  wants  to  polish 
e  stones,'  says  he,  *and  my  father's  so  fond  of 
em  both,'  says  he,  'that  he  wouldn't  let  him  or 
oofun  home,'  says  he,  'and  the  Gubbaun  wouldn't 
t  any  common  fellow  come,  for  fear  he  'd  break  it, 
nd  so  I  'm  sent  to  ask  you  for  it.' 
*'  <  And  plaze  your  highness,'  says  she,  <  what  may 
s  the  name  of  this  instrument?  for  he  led  so  many 
rtber  him  here,  in  that  terrible  big  chest  over  the 
himney-piece,  that  raylly  I  don't  know  which  it 
ould  be.' 

"  <  Ah !  sure  enough,'  he  said,  '  it  was  in  the  big 
heat,'  says  the  prince,  'and  the  name  of  it  is — let  me 
ee,  I  dare  say  you  know  it  ma'am — ^the  khur  enein 
:hur,  agus  khaoun  enein  kbaoun.' 

*•  *  O,  yes,  your  highness !'  says  she,  *  I  know  the 
wists  upon  twists,  and  tricks  upon  tricks  very  well, 
ind  a  very  fine,  useful  kind  of  instrament  it  is,  as 
^ou  Ml  soon  see.  I  do  n't  know  whether  I  '11  be  able 
o  get  it  out  av  the  chist  or  not,  but  if  I'm  not  able, 
fou  can  do  it  aisy,  for  you  're  a  fine,  tall  young  man, 
uid  may  you  live  long!'  says  she.  So  she  got  up  on 
i  chair  and  tried,  and  all  she  could  reach  was  the  lid 
&v  the  chest.  Then  she  put  another  chair  on  that  one, 
and  tried  again,  but  she  could  only  get  her  hand  a 
little  way  in,  and,  says  she,  'O,  the  lid's  mighty 
heavy !  but  do  you  try,  and  Tm  sure  you  '11  bring  it, 
for  I  can  just  reach  it;  I  can  almost  feel  it.'  So  the 
prince  fell  to  laughin',  and  mounted  on  the  chairs  in 
no  time,  and  opened  the  big  lid  av  the  chest,  and 
looked  in,  while  she  gave  the  sly  wink  to  one  of  her 
brothers. 

•*  *  O !'  says  the  prince, '  but  it 's  very  deep !  I  can't 
see  the  bottom  av  it  yet,  it 's  so  dark,'  says  he ;  'get 
a  candle.' 

"  '  O,  no!'  says  she, '  creep  down,  your  highness; 
the  instrument  is  quite  at  the  bottom,  I  'm  sure,'  says 
she.  'Now,', says  shelo  her  brother,  'when I  say 
you  V0  very  near  it,  catch  a  howH  av  his  legs,  and 
bundle  him  into  the  chest.'  Now  the  prince's  brother 
all  this  time  was  ayten  some  bread  and  milk,  and 
never  suspected  a  ha'porth. 

"  ' 0,  ma'am,' says  the  prince,  'I  canH  reach  it,' 
says  he,  bendin'  over,  and  balancin'  his  body  on  the 
edge  av  the  chist, '  is  it  here  at  all?'  says  he. 

"  '  O,  you're  very  near  it  now!'  says  she.  And, 
sir,  in  a  minute  they  had  him  doubled  up  an'  pitched 


into  the  chest,  and  caught  a  howit  of  the  young 
brother  and  tied  him  neck  and  heels. 

" '  Ha !  ha !  what  your  highness  asked  for,  you  got,' 
says  she.  *  In  all  your  life  now,  did  you  ever  see  a 
finer  trick  or  a  nicer  twist  ?  Faiz !  I  think  it  was  a 
rale  trick  upon  trick,  and  a  twist  upon  twist !  Your 
brother  may  go  back  now,  as  quick  as  he  likes,  and 
tell  his  father  that  as  soon  as  the  Gubbaun  is  done 
polifihin'  the  statues,  we  '11  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
back,  and  Boofnn  too,  and  we  '11  take  iligant  care  of 
yourself  until  he  comes;  it  was  a  good  messenger  he 
found  to  go  for  the  khur  enein  khur,  agus  khaoun 
enein  khaoun.  That 's  a  fine  fellow,'  says  she,  (to 
the  young  chap,) '  pelt  away  home,  and  when  we  see 
the  Gubbaun  and  Boofun  in  view  of  this  house,  we  'U 
release  your  brother;  but  mind  me!  if  they  are  not 
in  this  house  within  one  week  from  this  day,  your 
father  will  never  see  the  prince  again!' 

"So  he  rode  home,  tearin'  over  the  roads  like 
mad,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  sir,  she  had  the 
prince  taken  out  av  the  chest,  (for  he  was  a'most 
smothered,)  and  took  him  up  the  mountains  in  hide, 
and  fed  him  well,  and  took  care  av  him. 

"But  O!  your  honor,  how  can  I  tell  you  how  mad 
the  king  was,  when  he  saw  the  hare  that  the  Gubbaun 
had  made  av  him,  and  how  he  wouldn't  spake  a 
word  all  day,  but  oursin'.  However,  next  mornin' 
he  considered  that  after  all  it  was  useless  to  fret,  and 
that  no  time  must  be  lost,  or  he'd  lose  the  prince. 

"  So  he  put  a  good  face  on  the  business,  and  called 
the  Gubbaun  and  Boofun  to  him,  but  took  great  care 
to  explain  to  the  Gubbaun  how  he  did  n't  mean  to 
harm  him,  and  all  that,  and  they  say  that  kings  and 
sich  like  people  were  always  tolerable  good  hands 
at  the  blarney.  And  he  paid  them  all  their  full  amount 
of  wages,  and  made  them  presents,  and  sent  to  the 
stables,  and  had  two  of  the  most  splindid  hunters  that 
could  be  found  saddled  and  bridled,  and  gave  ihem  to 
them. 

"Well!  they  set  out,  and  weren't  long  till  they 
got  home,  and  glad  and  thankful  they  were  for  their 
great  escape;  and  to  be  sure  Boofun 's  wife  was 
proud  indeed  to  see  them,  and  she  went  and  had  the 
prince  brought  down,  and  the  Gubbaun  invited  all 
his  friends,  and  a  great  intertainment  was  prepared  in 
honor  of  his  return,  and  in  honor  of  the  prince. 

"  In  the  evening,  or  rather  the  morning  of  the  next 
day,  the  prince  asked  leave  to  take  his  departure, 
but  the  Gubbaun  wouldn't  let  him  go  till  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  king,  and  I  think  this  was  the 
letter  :— 

"  *  May  it  plaze  your  majesty—!  returned  here 
quite  sai'e,  but  I  can't  let  his  highness  the  prince  off 
without  returnin'  you  many  thousand  thanks  for  all 
you  have  done  for  me.  You  have  made  a  family 
comfortable  and  happy  for  life,  and,  by  my  trowel 
and  hammer,  I  will  forever  pray  for  your  majesty's 
reverence !  However,  plaze  your  majesty,  th»  in^ 
strummt  I  have  safe  here,  which  the  prince  was  n't 
able  to  maJI:e  out ;  and  in  all  my  expayrience  I  never 
yet  met  with  one  that  answered  my  purpose  better 
than  the  Khur  enein  khur,  ague  khaoun  enein 
I  khaoun.  Thx  GtJBBAVN  Scabs.'  " 
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[SEB  mOBATIRO.] 


How  many  beantifid,  lovely-mixided  women  do 
we  meet  in  society,  who  are  miited,  by  marriage 
contract,  with  men  whose  tastes,  habits  and  ofaaiac- 
ters,  caimot  bat  be  in  every  way  uncongenial.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  how  often  do  we  see  the  finest 
specimens  of  men  uneqnally  joined  to  women  who 
seem  to  have  no  true  appreeiation  of  what  is  really 
excellent  in  morals  or  social  life.  The  reason  for 
stich  inequality  is  very  apparent  to  all  who  observe 
with  any  intelligence.  The  affinities  which  govern 
among  those  who  enter  life's  dazzling  arena,  are, 
in  most  cases,  external  instead  of  internal.  Accom- 
plishment, personal  appearance,  and  family  con- 
nections, are  more  considered  than  qualities  of  the 
heart.  Beauty,  wit,  station  and  wealth,  are  the 
standards  of  value,  while  real  merit  is  not  thought  of 
or  fondly  believed  to  exist  as  a  natural  internal  cor- 
respondent of  the  external  attractions  so  pleasant  to 
behold.  In  this  false  and  superficial  mode  of  esti- 
mating character  lies  the  bane  o(  domestic  happiness. 
Deceived  by  the  merest  externals,  young  persons 
come  together  and  enter  into  the  holiest  relation  of  life, 
to  discover,  alas !  in  a  few  years,  that  there  exists  no 
congeniality  of  taste,  no  mutual  appreciation  of  what 
is  excellent  and  desirable  in  life,  and,  worse  than  all, 
no  mutual  afiection,  based  upon  clearly  seen  qualities 
of  the  mind.  Unhappiness  always  follows  this  sad  dts* 
covery,  and  were  it  not  for  the  love  of  children, 
which  has  come  in  to  save  them,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  appear  to  live 
happily  together,  would  be  driven  angrily  asunder. 

Aunt  Esther,  whose  own  experience  in  life,  con- 
firmed by  much  observation,  made  the  evil  here  in- 
dicated as  clear  as  noonday  to  her  perceptions,  saw 
the  error  of  her  beautiful  niece,  Edith,  in  courting 
rather  than  shunning  observation  while  in  society. 

<*  You  wrong  yourself,  dear,"  she  would  often  say, 
"  by  this  over  carefulness  about  external  appearance. 
Tou  attract  those  who  see  but  little  below  the  sur- 
face, while  the  really  excellent  and  truly  intelligent 
avoid  instead  of  seeking  your  society." 

**  Would  you  have  me  careless  about  my  appear- 
ance, aunt  V*  Edith  would  sometimes  say,  in  roply 
to  these  suggestions. 

"  By  no  means,"  Aunt  Esther  would  reply.  «  A 
just  regard  to  what  is  appropriate  in  externals  marks 
the  woman  of  true  taste  and  right  feelings.  But  you 
go  beyond  this." 

"  Then  I  violate  the  principles  of  taste  in  drasaing." 

**  I  will  not  say  that  yon  do  very  broadly.  Most 
pefBons  would  affirm  that  you  display  a  fine  taste, 
and  in  using  the  word  display  would  express  my  ob- 


jeotlon.  I  think  a  woman  iafrmgw  good  tasted 
she  so  arrays  hersdf  m  to  attmet  ■tfcmtion  •-  t 
dress.*' 

"Aaldo?" 

"Yes,  Edith,  as  yon  do.  If  yoo  disgniv  ire 
yourself  the  fact  that  yon  bolh  krve  «»d  ««*  £~- 
raiion  for  personal  appeamnoe,  yo«  A>  ael  i  » 
from  others-^t  least  not  from  me.^ 

Aunt  ISedbet did  not  wron^  her  neioe  byihk  ptz 
ment.  It  was  Edith's  weaknesa  to  lo^re  aAiiiB:  32 
and  what  we  love  we  natmlly  seek.  Wticr 
actually  infringing  the  lawn  of  tnate  mad  hwia-Ji' 
she  yet  managed  to  dress  in  a  aiyle  tbmt  il^«*« 
attracted  the  eye,  and  set  oflT  her  rekOy  fine  po« 
in  the  most  imposing  manner.  Tim  n^  "in""" 
was  that  she  had  many  adaiirets,  aoiBe  of  aiia 
were  elegant  and  attractive  yoong^  men.  B«  lyx 
of  these  were  drawn  to  the  side  of  Edhh  frc^ : 
love  of  her  moral  beaut)^  It  wm«  the  beaixy  ^  fee 
person,  the  fascination  of  her  ^laBne^^  asl  t^ 
sparkle  of  her  wit,  that  made  her  an  object  of  b> 
miration. 

Edith  had  a  friend  whom  she  denly  lareH; : 
sweet,  gentle,  true-hearted  giri,  named  Mary  C-a- 
ham.  Those  who  were  dazzled  by  an  iotpoRi^  ^ 
pearaaoe,  passed  Blary  with  indifibfeaee;  bs:  t^ 
few  who  could  perceive  the  violet'a  odor  by  the  wir- 
side,  as  they  moved  along  throqgh  lifia.  aonght  )v 
company,  and  found,  in  the  heart  of  a  loving  wcs^ 
more  of  beauty  and  delight  than  ahe  ever  giws  as  i 
creatnre  of  show  and  admiration. 

Difierent  as  they  were,  in  many  reapeee^  Eid 
and  Mary  were  alike  in  theposeeasion  of  deep  tac- 
tions. Both  loved  what  was  pure  and  g«x}d;  h& 
while  one  had  an  instinctive  power  oT  looksc  te 
neath  the  glittering  surface,  the  other  was  esrJj 
deceived  by  appearances.  While  one  shrunk  (toz 
observation,  the  other  courted  attentfonn.  The  cxs- 
sequenoe  was,  that  Edith  had  heats  of  adBiaei 
while  only  the  discriminating  few  liagered  aev  lae 
retiring  Mary.  The  one  was  admired  ifor  whst  she 
appeared  to  be^  the  other  was  loved  for  whet  tk 
was. 

Two  yoimg  m^n,  entirely  dissimilar  m  eharadff. 
yet  thrown  together  as  friends,  by  circusbtBiicesv 
met  one  evening,  when  one  of  than,  whose  sacf 
was  Ashton,  said  to  the  other, 

<*  Erskine !  I  met  a  glorious  creatura  bst  nigiit--« 
perfect  Hebe!" 

"Ah!  Who  is  she?" 

«Her  name  is  Edith  Maurice." 

**  She 's  a  showy  girl,  certainly.** 
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Shoinry !  She  'b  a  magnificent  woman,  Enkine. 
1  so  you  *ve  met  her?" 

A  few  times.'' 

"W'ere  you  not  enchanted?*' 

K'o.  Your  glorious  creatures  never  turn  my 
£n." 

'  You  're  an  anchorite." 

'  Far  from  it.    I  delight  in  all  things  lovely ;  and, 
»ve  all,  in  the  presence  of  a  lovely  woman." 
'A  lovelier  woman  than  Edith  Maurice  J  have 

seen  for  a  twelvemonth." 

*  Though  I  have." 
•You  have,  indeed!" 

•  I  think  so.  She  has  a  friend,  named  Mary  Gra- 
m,  -whom  /think  far  more  inieresting." 

'*  Pray  introduce  me." 

**  I  will,  when  opportunity  oflers." 

Not  long  jrfterward  an  introduction  took  place, 

id  Ashton  spent  a  short  time  in  the  company  of 

ary  Graham. 

** That's  your  lovely  woman,"  said  the  young 

an  to  his  friend,  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  when  they 

ixi  met. 

•<  To  me  she  is  exceedingly  interesting,"  returned 

Irskine. 

<*  Interesting !  A  duller  piece  of  human  ware  it 
fta  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet  for  these  dozen 
ears.    I  should  say  she  has  no  soul." 

**  There  you  are  mistaken.    She  is  all  soul." 

**  All  soul !  If  you  want  to  see  a  woman  all  soul, 
3ok  at  Edith  Maurice." 

<*  All  body,  you  mean,"  replied  Erskine,  smiling. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  inquired  Ashton. 

•<  All  external.  It  is  rather  the  beauty  of  person 
ban  the  beauty  of  soul  that  you  see  in  Edith;  bm, 
n  Mary,  every  tone  and  motion  but  expresses  some 
nodification  of  the  true  beauty  that  lies  within. 
Sdith  bursts  upon  you  like  a  meteor ;  but  Mary  comes 
brth  as  Hesperus,  scarcely  seen  at  first,  but  shining 
vith  a  purer  and  brighter  light  the  more  intently  you 
Saze  upon  her." 

"  Not  a  meteor,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Ashton. 
"I  repudiate  that  comparison.  Edith  is  another 
^riu»,  flashing  on  the  eyes  with  an  ever-varying, 
yet  strong  and  beautiful  light.  As  for  your  evening 
itars,  with  their  unimpassioned  way  of  shining— their 
iteady,  planet-like,  orderly  fashion  of  sending  forth 
their  rays— I  never  had  any  fancy  for  them." 

"  Every  one  to  his  taste,"  said  Erskine.  "  As  for 
me,  I  like  true  beauty— the  beauty  of  the  mind  and 
heart." 

«  Oh,  as  for  that,"  returned  Ashton,  lightly,  ''  let 
people  go  in  for  hearts  who  understand  such  matters. 
I  do  n't  profess  to  know  much  about  them.  But  I 
can  appreciate,  ay,  and  love  a  magnificent  woman 
like  Edith  Maurice.  You  can  have  Mary  Graham, 
and  welcome;  /  will  never  cross  your  path." 

From  this  time  Ashton  became  the  undisguised 
admirer  of  Edith.  The  young  man  was  handsome, 
well  educated,  and  had  a  winning  address ;  yet,  for 
all  this,  there  was  something  about  him  from  which 
the  pure-minded  girl  at  first  shrunk.  Erskine  she 
sometimes  met;  and  whenever  she  happened  to  be 


thrown  into  his  company,  she  was  charmed  with  his 
manners,  and  interested  in  his  conversation.  Un- 
obtrusive as  he  vras,  she  admired  him  more  than  any 
man  she  had  yet  seen.  But  the  showy  exterior  of 
Edith  hid  from  the  eyes  of  Erskine  her  real  worth. 
He  looked  upon  her  as  vain,  fond  of  admiration,  and 
of  course,  as  possessing  little  heart^-and  turned  from 
her  to  find  a  congenial  spirit  in  her  friend  Mary.  Had 
Erskine  sought  to  win  the  favor  of  Edith,  a  man  like 
Ashton  would  have  proved  no  rival.  But  Erskine 
evinced  no  disposition  to  show  her  any  thing  more 
than  ordinary  polite  attentions,  and  with  an  inward 
sigh,  she  sufi'ered  the  heart  which  shrunk  at  first  with 
instinctive  repugnance,  to  turn  with  its  aflections 
toward  Ashton. 

Vain  with  the  thought  of  having  so  imposing  and 
beautiful  a  woman  as  Edith  for  a  wife,  Ashton  did 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  there  was  a  relative  fit- 
ness few  mutual  happiness,  but  pressed  his  suit  with 
ardor,  and  won  her  consent  before  the  half-be- 
wildered girl  had  time  for  reflection.  Friends,  who 
understood  the  character  of  the  young  man,  inter- 
posed their  influence  to  save  Edith  from  a  conneo- 
tion  that  promised  little  for  the  future;  but  their  in- 
terposition came  too  late.  She  was  betrothed,  and 
neither  could  nor  would  listen  to  a  word  against  the 
man  with  whom  she  had  chosen  to  cast  her  lot 
in  life. 

A  brilliant  and  beautiful  girl,  Edith  was  led  to  the 
altar  by  one,  who,  as  a  man,  was  her  equal  in  external 
attractions ;  but  he  was  far  from  possessing  her  pure, 
true,  loving  heart.  It  did  not  take  many  months  to 
liA  the  vea  that  had  fallen  before  the  eyes  of  Edith. 
Gradually  the  quality  of  her  husband's  mind  began 
to  manifest  itself— and  sad,  indeed,  was  her  spirit, 
at  times,  when  these  manifestations  were  more  dis- 
tinct than  usual. 

The  experience  of  a  single  year  was  painful  in  the 
extreme.  The  young  wife  not  only  found  herself 
neglected,  but  treated  with  what  she  felt  to  be 
direct  unkindness.  She  had  discovered  that  her 
husband  was  selfish ;  and  though,  to  the  world,  he 
showed  a  polished  exterior,  she  had  found  him  want- 
ing in  the  finer  feelings  she  had  fondly  believed  him 
to  possess.  Moreover,  he  was  a  mere  sensualist, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  revolting  to  a  pure- 
minded  woman.  External  attractions  had  brought 
them  together,  but  these  had  failed  to  unite  them 
as  one. 

No  wonder  that,  in  such  a  marriage,  a  few  years 
robbed  the  cheeks  of  Edith  of  their  roundness  and 
bloom,  and  her  eyes  of  their  beautiful  light  Those 
who  met  her,  no  longer  remarked  upon  her  love- 
liness, but  rather  spoke  of  the  great  change  so  short 
a  period  had  wrought.  A  certain  respect  for  him- 
self caused  Ashton  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
kindness  toward  his  wife,  when  any  one  was  pre- 
sent ;  but  at  other  times  he  manifested  the  utmost 
indifl'erence.  They  had  three  children,  and  love  for 
these  held  them  in  a  state  of  mutual  toleration  and 
forbearance. 

Ill  health  was  the  understood  reason  for  the  change 
in  Edith's  manner  and  appearance.    Few,  if  any. 
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knew  the  real  cause.  Few  imagined  that  the  foiin- 
tain  of  her  afiections  had  become  sealed,  or  only 
poured  forth  its  waters  to  sink  in  an  arid  soil.  In 
society  she  made  an  elTort  to  be  companionable  and 
cheerful  for  the  sake  of  others;  and  at  home,  with 
her  children,  she  strove  to  be  the  same.  But,  oh! 
what  a  weary,  hopeless  life  she  led ;  and  bat  for  the 
love  of  her  little  ones,  she  woold  have  died. 

Mary  Graham  was  united  to  Mr.  Erskine,  shortly 
after  the  unioa  of  Edith  with  Mr.  Ashton— «iid  it 
was  a  true  marriage.  A  just  appreciation  of  internal 
qualities  had  drawn  them  together,  and  these  proved, 
as  they  ever  do,  permanent  bonds. 

Mary  and  Edith  had  retained  a  tender  regard  for 
each  other,  and  met  frequently.  But  in  all  their 
intercourse,  with  true  womanly  delicacy,  Edith 
avoided  all  allusion  to  her  own  unhappy  state, 
although  there  were  times  whan  her  heart  longed  to 
unburden  itself  to  one  so  truly  a  sympathising  friend. 

One  evening— it  was  ten  years  from  the  time  of 
Edith's  marriage— her  husband  came  home  in  his 
usual  cold  and  indifferent  way ;  and  while  they  sat 
at  the  tea-table,  something  that  she  said  esoited 
his  anger,  and  he  replied  in  most  harsh  and  cutting 
words.  This  was  no  unusual  thing.  But  it  ao  hap- 
pened that  Edith's  feelings  were  less  under  her  oon- 
trol  than  usual,  and  she  answered  the  unkiadness 
with  a  gush  of  tears.  This  only  tended  to  irritate 
her  unfeeling  husband,  who  said,  in  a  sneering  tone, 

"  A  woman's  tears  do  n't  lie  very  deep.  But  it 's 
lost  time  to  use  them  on  me.  I  '11  go  where  I  can 
meet  cheerful  faces." 

And  then  rising  from  the  table,  he  put  on  his  hat 
and  left  the  house  to  spend  his  evening,  as  usual,  in 
more  congenial  society. 

Edith  dried  her  tears  as  best  she  could,  and  going 
to  her  chamber,  sought,  by  an  effort  of  reason,  to 
calm  her  agitated  feelings.  But  such  an  effort  for  a 
woman,  under  such  circumstances,  must,  as  in  this 
ease,  ever  be  fruitless.  Calmness  of  spirit  only 
comes  after  a  more  passionate  overflow  of  grief. 
When  this  had  subsided,  Edith  remembered  that  she 
had  promised  Mrs.  Erskine,  who  lived  only  two  or 


three  doors  away,  to  come  in  and  spend  thaci«u 
Had  she  consulted  her  feelings  now,  al 
remained  at  home,  but  as  she  would  be 
she  rallied  her  spirits  as  much  as  was  ia  ha  few: 
and  then  went  in  to  join  her  friend. 

How  different  was  the  home  of  Bftary  to  ^  c 
Edith.  Mutual  love  reigned  there.  Tfae  very  cm- 
sphere  was  redolent  of  domestic  bliss.  Mr.  EnLs 
was  away  when  Edith  joined  Mary,  and  l^ey  fltis 
talked  together  for  an  hour  before  he  retarseiL  : 
short  time  before  Edith  intended  going  hiamt,  a 
came  in,  with  his  ever  cheerful  face,  and  afier  irs 
ing  her  cordially,  turned  to  his  wife,  and  spoke  i. 
voice  so  full  of  tenderaess  and  afiectioa,  thsf  ZL 
felt  her  heart  flutter  and  the  tean  steal  onhidda:  i 
her  eyes.  It  was  so  different  from  tbe  way  her  hf 
band  spoke.  Tbeoontrast  caused  her  to  ted  skcp 
deeply,  i£  possible,  than  ever,  her  own  sad,  faec:- 
wrung  lot. 

Rising  suddenly,  for  she  felt  that  she  was  kEic 
the  control  of  her  feelings,  Edith  ezcused  hezs&f,  lu, 
hastily  retired.  Mary  saw  that  aomeihiag  bed  aibaetf 
her  friend,  and,  with  a  look,  made  her  ho^nad  eaa- 
prehend  the  fiict  also.  He  rea»ined  in  the  dnvw^ 
room,  while  Mary  passed  with  Edith  into  the  kL 
where  they  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  aCo  cass 
other's  faces.  Neither  said  a  word,  but  £&&  kk' 
her  face  down  upon  the  bosom  of  her  fricB^iad 
sobbed  passionately. 

<<  What  is  it  that  pains  you,  Edith  r'  Mary  s^si 
in  a  low,  tender  voice,  as  soon  as  her  frieed  \al 
wept  herself  into  calmness. 

Edith  raised  her  face,  now  pale  and  oompciei, 
and  pushing  back  with  her  hand  a  stray  ringlet  tka 
had  fiillen  over  her  cheek,  said,  with  a  forced  ba 
sad  smile, 

<<  Forgive  my  weakness,  dear— I  codd  not  k^ 
it.  A  full  heart  will  at  times  run  over.  But,  gwA- 
night*— good-night !" 

And  Edith  hurried  away. 

A  few  years  more  and  the  history  of  a  bopsi«B| 
weary  life  was  dosed.  Is  the  moral  of  this  histor 
hard  to  read  ?  No ;  all  may  comprdiMid  it. 
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VjLiir  oar  hopes  with  pleosnre  glowing, 
Falte  the  light  ambition  banu. 

Swift  the  tide  of  time  it  flowing. 
And  the  dial  qaickly  turns. 

Mark  the  flowers  how  they  wither, 
As  the  north  whids  peas  them  by. 

And  the  sparrow  passing  thither 
At  the  falcon's  laring  cry : 

So  onr  moyements  straight  are  bearing 

Oonrses  to  the  silent  grave, 
All  alike  its  terrors  sharing, 

£*en  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 

From  its  verge  there 's  no  retreating. 
Wayward,  helpless  masses  throng  j 

Nature^*  wheels  are  still  repeating 
Revolations  swift  and  strong. 


Onward  with  the  eorrent  rushing 
Atoms  and  their  kindred  blend ; 

Worlds  to  dost  in  fragments  craaUog, 
As  they  proximate  the  end. 

Thns  all  things,  in  perfect  keeping. 

Point  direct  to  that  dread  day 
When  the  tramp  shall  wake  the  steeping. 

And  this  orb  shall  fade  away : 

When  the  planets  wildly  rolling, 
As  by  Heaven's  fieree  Ughmtngs  hurled, 

Thunders  deep,  like  enrfew's  tolling 
Requiems  of  the  dying  world : 

Then  shall  Join,  in  quick  succeasion. 

Stars,  celestial  bodies,  all. 
Form  the  trembling,  vast  proceasiaa 

At  their  Beaker's  final  call.  s.  s. 


A    DAY    OR    TWO    IN    THE    OLDEN    TIME. 


BT  ▲  irXW  CONTEIBUTOm. 


t  is  related  of  Justin  Martyr  that,  while  a  joang  man,  walking  upon  a  certain  oecaaion  on  the  aeashore  near  Alex- 
ia, and  meditating  donbtfallf  on  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  he  met  a  stranger  of  venerable  appearance,  who  ao- 
ed  him,  and  discovering  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  revealed  to  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  on  that  subject. 
in  shortly  after  embraced  Christianity— became  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  church— and  suffered  martyr- 
i  at  R.ome,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  From  this  text  the  following  sketch  was  produced,  which  may  be  considered 
er  as  a  fanciful  outline  of  what  might  have  befallen  any  Christian  in  the  days  of  Rome's  fierce  domination,  than  aa 
if  ally  following  the  history  of  any  real  personage.] 


CHAPTER  I. 
TiTB  sun  was  setting  over  the  wide  waste  of  sand 
ich  surrounded  the  ancient  cfty^  of  the  great  Alex- 
!er.  The  sultry  heat  of  a  summer  day  was  be- 
inin^  to  give  place  to  a  refreshing  coolness.  All 
IS  calm  and  still—the  bustle  of  the  mighty  city, 
ntly  heard  in  the  distance,  seemed  to  enhance  the 
iet  of  the  solitary  shore  upon  which  walked  one 
me  and  in  deep  thought.  He  was  a  man  in  his 
\ithful  prime,  but  clad  in  the  grave  robes  of  one 
voted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  his  face  was 
irked  with  the  lines  of  much  thought  and  study. 
)nielin)es  he  moved  slowly  on,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
e  sand  which  the  retiring  tide  had  left  a  firm  and 
'en  footing.  Anon  he  paused  to  look  at  the  play  of 
e  little  waves,  as  they  came  murmuring  in,  and 
tried  their  light  foam  over  the  last  traces  of  his  foot- 
eps.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  blue  waters 
'  the  Mediterranean  spread  themselves,  scarcely 
ptated  by  the  faint  breeze,  and  reflecting,  in  a  long 
ne  of  undulating  light,  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun. 
9  the  bright  luminary  sunk,  the  eye  of  the  wanderer 
?sted  on  it,  and  a  shade  of  deep  melancholy  gathered 
ver  his  face. 

"  Another  day  thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  task,  O  sun! 
nd  done  thy  Maker's  bidding— again  thou  hidest  thy- 
elf  in  the  ocean's  bosom,  to  arise  to-morrow  with 
enewed  splendor.  Thou  art  no  enigma,  to  give  the 
ie  to  all  the  conclusions  of  philosophy.  Clear  as 
by  light  is  the  purpose  for  which  thou  wast  hung  on 
ligh ;  steady  as  thy  Maker's  will  is  thy  bright  obe- 
lience.  T/iofi  folfillest  thy  destiny-^but  man,  man — 
^  and  such  as  I— alas !  we  but  resemble  these  useless 
nr8ve.s  which  foam  out  their  little  moment  and  vanish 
>n  the  barren  sand.  Alas !  shall  it  never  be  that  we 
shall  find  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  our  being? 
tlow  aimless,  how  useless,  appears  our  existence. 
Confined  to  this  narrow  stage,  how  vain  are  our 
mighty  energies,  our  inexhaustible  wishes,  our  in- 
finite hopes.  Where  now,"  he  exclaimed,  as  turn- 
ing to  retrace  his  steps,  his  eye  was  caught  by  the 
towers  and  temples  of  the  distant  city,  lit  by  the  sun 
with  transitory  splendor,  **  where  now  is  the  mighty 
hero  who  founded  yonder  city?  He  is  gone  forever 
from  the  stage  of  being,  as  little  regarded  or  remem- 
bered as  the  dust  which  the  hurrying  crowd  tramples 
in  it^  streets.  O  for  some  certainty,  some  assurance 
that  this  life  is  not  all;  that  hereafter  permitted  to 

awake  from  the  sleep  of  death,  man  shall  yet  fill  a 


part  worthy  of  his  mighty  spirit,  shall  yet  find  hi 
infinite  perfection  an  object  on  which  to  expend 
those  treasures  of  thought  and  feeling  which  corrode 
hidden  here  in  his  heart,  or  are  wasted  on  idols  as 
vain  as  yonder  vapor  which  rises  from  the  sea." 

Absorbed  in  meditation,  he  had  not  perceived  until 
now  that  another  was  approaching,  walking  at  a  slow 
pace  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  As  the  stranger 
came  nearer,  the  young  philosopher  could  not  avoid 
observing  him  with  interest.  He  was  apparently 
very  aged.  Long  locks  of  white  hair  streamed  on 
his  shoulders  and  mingled  with  the  hair  of  a  beard 
equally  as  white.  His  robe  was  arranged  with  care- 
ful soberness,  and  in  bis  hand  he  carried  a  stafiT, 
though  his  erect  and  firm  figure  did  not  seem  to  need 
its  support.  In  his  clear,  bright  eye,  his  ruddy  cheek 
and  benign  expression,  appeared  intelligence,  health 
and  goodness,  all  the  beauty  of  a  green  old  age,  all 
the  charm  of  the  fully  ripened  autumn  of  life.  As 
they  drew  nearer  each  other,  the  stranger  looked 
earnestly  on  the  young  philosopher,  who  regarded 
him  with  increasing  interest. 

"  Dost  thou  know  me,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man> 
at  length,  **  that  thou  lookest  on  me  so  earnestly?" 

The  young  man  bowed  reverently  as  he  answered. 

**  No,  father;  but  I  wondered  to  see  one  like  thee 
here  at  such  an  hour." 

"1  am  here,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  to  meet  one 
who  promised  to  be  with  me  at  this  place.  But  what, 
my  son,  brings  thee  to  this  lonely  spot,  when  yonder 
busy  city  is  thronged  with  whatsoever  can  minister 
to  pleasure  or  the  thirst  of  knowledge?" 

"It  is  therefore  I  am  here;  for  it  is  when  alone 
with  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  among  his  works, 
that  we  can  best  seek  that  highest  wii^dom  which  is 
learned  only  by  meditating  on  His  nature  and  the  end 
of  our  being.  The  fountains  of  divine  philosophy 
may  be  found  even  here  in  the  cold  sea-sand." 

"Alas!  my  son,  and  if  they  be,  of  what  avail  shalt 
thou  find  them  ?  The  sand  upon  which  the  showers 
descend  vainly  for  centuries,  is  not  more  barren  nor 
more  unstable  than  that  philosophy  of  which  thou 
makest  thy  boast." 

"  I  boast  not— I  am  but  a  seeker  after  Truth." 

"  Ay,  so  say  all  you  philosophers ;  but  what  profit 
shalt  thou  have  of  that  truth  which  cannot  be  prao- 
ticed  in  life,  nor  console  thee  at  death  ?" 

"  My  father,  it  was  but  now  that  I  lamented  to 
myself  my  own  useless  and  aimless  existencej  and 
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the  vanity  of  thoM  speculations  wherewith  we  strive 
in  vain  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  oar  being.  There 
are  moments  when  that  foundation  of  reason  on 
which  I  build  my  hopes  of  eternal  life  seems  to  shift 
beneath  my  feet,  as  unstable  as  this  sand;  when  life 
and  its  purposes,  death  and  its  consequences,  seem 
to  me  a  mystery  more  unfathomable  than  yonder  sea. 
What  assurance  have  I  that  my  existence  will  not 
terminate  like  that  of  the  beasu  which  perish  ?  What 
qertainty  that,  with  my  mortal  frame,  this  spirit  which 
I  feel  within  me  shall  not  also  die  and  disappear  for- 
ever ?  It  is  true,  there  are  many  probabilities  that 
the  soul  is  immortal,  nature  and  reason  seem  alike  to 
teach  that  it  is  so,  but  still  I  have  no  assurance,  still 
that  mighty  hope  at  times  seems  vain,  often  it  is 
eclipsed  entirely,  and  my  soul  is  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness/' 

**My  son,  what  wouldst  thou  give  to  one  who 
could  give  thee  an  assurance,  a  positive  certainty, 
that  thy  hopes  of  immortality  are  not  vain  ?'* 

"  Did  there  exist  one  able  to  give  me  that  assurance 
I  would  deem  the  devotion  of  my  whole  life  a  poor 
return  for  so  vast  a  blessing.  But  thou  mockest  me 
with  so  vain  a  hope.  No  created  being  is  able  to 
give  me  such  assurance,  or  is  worthy  of  belief  did 
he  promise  it.  No— the  great  Maker  of  my  spirit 
alone  can  reveal  to  me  if  it  be  immortal;  but  where 
diall  I  seek  him  to  ask  for  that  revelation  ?  He  is  to 
be  found  only  in  his  own  works,  and  I  can  but  go 
hack  to  that  school,  and  strive  by  meditation  on  Him 
to  strengthen  my  spirit  in  the  only  faith  which  gives 
any  value  to  life." 

The  stranger  regarded  the  young  man  with  a  long 
and  wistful  gaze. 

"  Wuuldst  thou  believe  me,  my  son,  were  I  to  tell 
thee  that  I  possess  that  assurance  ?  that  I  am  as  firmly 
convinced  of  my  existence  after  death,  as  I  am  that 
I  am  now  a  living,  breathing  man  ?  that  I  feel  an 
absolute  certainty  that  you  and  I  will  meet,  immortal 
spirits,  before  the  throne  of  God,  who  is  the  Judge  of 
all  men?" 

The  young  philosopher  smiled  mournfully,  regard- 
ing the  aged  man  with  a  look  of  affectionate  pity. 

"  Thou  thinkest  now  that  this  is  delusion,  but  it  is 
a  truth,  a  hope  full  of  immortality.  Listen,  my  son ; 
has  God  left  himself  without  a  witness  of  his  own 
existence  7  Is  it  not  written  on  the  heavens  and  on 
the  earth  in  characters  as  clear  as  the  light  that  he  is, 
and  that  his  hand  hath  made  all  these  things?  Be- 
hold the  sun  which  performs  his  daily  task  so  per- 
fectly, the  stars  which  write  all  over  the  heavens 
the  story  of  God's  glory.  Go  forth  into  the  field  and 
behold  his  work.  See  him  preparing  the  bright  cloud, 
which  the  winds  gently  upheave,  from  whose  bosom 
drops  the  softening  showei^-bow  richly  the  grass 
springs  in  the  valley— how  the  golden  grain  steals 
splendor  from  the  sunbeam  which  has  smiled  on  it  so 
long— how  his  hand  is  ever  at  work  providing  for 
the  wants  of  his  creatures,  and  ever  reminding  men 
by  this  silent  ministry  that  he  is  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  If  God  bath 
so  clearly  revealed  the  great  truth  of  his  own  exist- 
ence, is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  hath  in 


like  manner  revealed  to  man  that  truth  coneems 
his  own  destiny  which  it  is  moat  important  kc  ba 
to  know?" 

"  That  it  is,  indeed,"  replied  the  young  pfai!a»- 
pher,  '*  on  which  we  build  our  hopes.  It  is  rem' 
able,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  God  will  yet  sake 
such  a  revelation— but,  alas !  it  is  only  a  hope." 

"  My  son,  my  son,  it  is  notonger  m.  faint,  lacete 
hope,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty,  and  if  ^ 
wUt  abide  by  my  words  thou  wilt  find  it  so,  sid: 
shall  give  thee,  after  a  season,  a  peace'past  all  w^b- 
standing.  If  thou  wilt  but  submit  thyself  to  Gun 
teaching  thou  shalt  no  longer  grope  as  the  hiixd.  t 
noonday,  but  a  light  above  the  brightness  of  ;■ 
heavens  shall  shine  into  thy  sovd." 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head,  and  croaked  b 
arms  upon  his  breast,  as  he  sadly  replied,  *^Go£^ 
teaching— but  where,  O,  my  father,  may  it  be  foisu 
save  where  I  have  vainly  sought— among  his  wortcs  '"^ 

The  old  man,  without  reply,  drew  a  roanoscnpi 
from  his  bosom,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  arm  cf 
the  other  they  walked  forward  together  oFer  tbe 
smooth  sand,  while  he  read  aloud  high  and  bunii« 
words,  which  the  ear  of  his  companion  drank  eafer.'y 
in.  Upon  that  silent  shore,  in  the  still  eveniof  sir, 
arose  that  dear  voice,  uttering  to  the  ws^om'^btd 
sense  of  the  young  heathen  philosopher  the  arjernneDt 
of  Paul  the  Apostle,  in  which  be  persnsdes  the  Co- 
rinthian.^ of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  read  Oft 
and  the  other  listened  as  one  in  a  dream,  and  the  »si 
had  gone  down  over  the  wide  sea  and  outspread 
sand^  where  they  walked  alone,  and  one  silver  sat 
came  forth  in  the  west,  the  lovely  Yesper,and  lookod 
at  its  image  in  the  quiet  wave,  as  the  old  man  reai 
with  tears  which  would  not  be  restrained,  the  m^bfr 
conclusion,  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?  0  Gnve, 
where  is  thy  victory?" 

CHAPTER  11. 

Behold  another  scene  in  the  shifting  panoraiaa  eft 
life.  In  a  poor  and  humble  chamber,  on  a  wea 
couch,  lay  one  dying.  It  is  evening,  and  he  is  atooa. 
Fearfully  sounds  the  gasping  breath  and  the  low  raaiv 
terrible  is  the  look  cast  upward  in  angui^  Tte 
hurrying  tread  of  the  busy  multitude  is  heard  vitl^ 
out,  the  sound  of  music  and  merry  votoes,  aii 
trampling  of  steeds  and  rattling  of  wheels,  and  slZ 
he  lies  there  alone.  He  is  aged  and  poor,  sad  hs 
kindred  have  forsaken  him,  for  the  heathen  creed 
taught  nothing  better  than  the  leaving  such  ss  he:^) 
struggle  alone  with  the  last  enemy.  The  liffcit  d 
evening  waxes  fainter  and  fainter,  and  now  a  siep 
is  heard  on  the  threshold,  and  a  form  enters,  dsslr 
seen  in  the  fading  twilight.  It  is  the  same  we  Uksai 
on  the  seashore  hearkening  to  the  wocds  of  efenal 
life.  The  seed  there  sown  germinated  aooa  uder 
the  culture  of  that  faithful  teacher.  In  that  beait  it 
found  a  good  soil,  and  it  sprung  up,  and  bore  froia 
manifold  of  faith  and  temperance  and  heavealr  v» 
dom.  That  divine  word  taught  him  to  seek  bs  ^ 
fering  fellow  mortals  and  minister  to  their  neeesmea 
This  was  not  his  first  visit  to  this  poor  dyisf  bis, 
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I  he  -was  ip^elcomed  even  now  with  joy  and  gratl- 
e.  How  gently  did  he  smooth  the  pillow,  how 
iderly  support  the  sinking  frame,  how  kindly  bathe 
>  broi^  and  wet  the  pq|ched  lips.  Philosophy  had 
t  taught  him  this.  0,  no!  occupied  in  high  medi- 
ion ,  she  s^wept  past  the  couch  ofsufiering  humanity ; 
tommercing  with  the  skies,"  she  forgot  that  man's 
ssion  is  to  his  fellow  man,  and  that  his  life's  busi- 
es is  to  do,  not  altogether  to  think.  Christ  had 
jght  this  young  disciple  a  new,  a  different  and  a* 
tter  lesson ;  and  he  sat  there  now,  patient  and 
imble  beside  the  dying  man,  regarding  him,  not  as 
I  atom,  soon  to  be  ^ept  from  an  aimless  existence, 
It  as  an  immortal  spirit  shaking  ofi*  encumbering 
ay  and  preparing  for  a  new  and  glorious  state  of 
ring.  AVith  his  own  hands  the  young  Christian 
;hted  the  little  rude  lamp  which  hung  from  the 
»Iing,  and  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  by  the  bed-side, 
xd  drawing  a  manuscript  from  the  folds  of  his  robe, 
iad  aloud  the  same  hallowed  words  he  bad  first 
Bard  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  still  twilight  of  a  summer 
vening  long  past  away.  Sometimes  he  paused  to 
dd  a  word  of  comment  or  explanation,  and  when 
e  bad  finished  reading,  he  kneeled  down  to  pray, 
le  was  famed  even  then  in  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
le  bad  been  the  envy  of  his  fellow-disciples  in  the 
icademic  grove  for  his  profound  wisdom  and  various 
earning.  But  had  one  of  those  fellow-students  stood 
here  and  beheld  him,  he  would  have  scorned  him. 
lie  kneeled  on  the  stone- floor.  The  dim  light  of  the 
amp  fell  on  his  bowed  head  and  long,  dark  robe,  and 
lit  faintly  the  couch  of  the  dying  beggar.  The  only 
sounds  to  be  heard  were  the  voice  of  earnest,  heart- 
felt prayer,  and  the  quick  breathing  which  told  that 
life  was  ebbing  fast  with  him  for  whom  that  prayer 
was  offered  with  trembling  accents  and  tears  fast 
falling.  Bat,  ah !  there  was  a  presence  there  better 
than  philosophy,  greater  than  Plato,  holier  than 
Socrates,  "  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  even 
of  Him  "  that  sitteih  on  the  circle  of  the  heavens," 
and  saith  *'  To  this  man  will  I  look— even  to  him  that 
is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my 
word." 

The  whole  night  through  the  young  Christian  was 
a  patient  watcher  by  the  bed  of  death.  Once  he  had 
wasted  the  midnight  oil  in  the  study  of  vain  wisdom 
and  false  philosophy,  utterly  forgetful  that  thousands 
lay  all  about  him  perishing  in  ignorance  and  misery. 
Now  how  rich  was  his  reward  when  the  glazing  eye 
opened  with  a  gleam  of  intelligence,  and  the  pale  lips 
murmured  the  sweet  hope  of  pardon,  or  strove  to 
frame  the  language  of  some  remembered  promise 
from  the  word  of  God.  The  noise  of  the  great  city 
had  long  ago  subsided.  Solemn,  indeed,  was  the 
stillness ;  and  the  spirit  of  that  faithful  watcher  almost 
quailed  when  the  King  of  Terrors  laid  hold  of  his 
victim  wiih  the  last,  inexorable  grasp.  Long  did  he 
struggle  in  that  savage  hold  with  agony  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. At  last  it  was  over,  and  he  lay  calm  and 
scarcely  breathing.  The  beams  of  the  cold,  pale 
dawn  stole  in  and  dimmed  ''the  ineffectual  fire,"  of 
the  lamp,  as  the  young  man  bent  over  that  form  to 
ascertain  if  life  yet  lingered  in  it.  As  he  did  so  the 
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dying  eyes  opened.  How  full  of  consolation  was 
that  look !  He  pressed  the  hand  that  still  held  his;  a 
faint,  sweet  smile  stole  over  his  face,  and  he  whis- 
pered in  a  tone  so  low  that  the  eager  ear  of  the 
listener  could  scarcely  catch  it.  *'  Thanks  be  unto 
God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord!"  They  were  the  last  words.  As  the  golden 
sun  rose  once  more  to  light  the  towers  and  temples 
of  the  city,  he  sent  one  rich  beam  into  that  humble 
chamber.  The  Christian  was  alone  with  the  dead 
now.  He  had  composed  the  body  in  decent  order 
with  his  own  bands,  and  reverently  covered  it  over. 
The  face  was  still  visible,  but  no  distortion  was  there ; 
the  lips  were  gently  closed,  and  the  eye?,  as  if  in 
slumber ;  the  white  locks  fell  quietly  down  over  the 
hollow  temples  and  wasted  cheeks,  and  over  all  was 
written  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise,  '<Thou  shalt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  upon 
Thee."  Awful  is  the  presence  of  Death  always ;  and 
when  he  has  set  his  seal  on  the  aged  servant  of  God, 
there  is  a  holiness  there  which  every  human  spirit 
must  bow  down  before.  No  matter  how  rude  the 
form,  how  coarse  the  features — with  his  plastic  hand 
he  moulds  them  into  lines  of  superhuman  grandeur. 
He  robs  the  face  of  the  hues  of  life,  and  it  becomes 
as  pure  as  marble.  He  touches  the  white  hair,  and 
ir  falls  into  beautiful  repose.  He  breathes  on  the 
distorted  brow  and  smoothes  every  wrinkle.  We 
know  that  the  messenger  who  has  wrought  this 
wondrous  change  is  none  other  than  the  servant  of 
God,  that  be  is  the  last  commissioned  of  the  minister- 
ing spirits  to  the  earthly  tabernacle,  that  he  hath  no 
more  that  he  can  do,  and  he  compels  us  to  look  on 
his  handiwork  and  stand  in  awe. 

Long  did  the  young  Christian  gaze  on  the  face  of 
the  dead  with  solemn  thoughts  and  unuttered  prayers 
—not,  indeed,  for  the  departed  spirit,  for  he  knew  that 
with  that  his  business  was  accomplished  and  over 
for  ever— but  for  himself,  that  his  latter  end  might  be 
such.  His  thoughts,  not  unnaturally,  went  forward 
into  the  distant  future,  and  speculated  on  his  own 
dying  hour,  and  he  wondered  what  might  be  its  ac- 
com  paniments.  He  prayed  that  it  m  ight  be  as  peaceful 
as  this  be  had  just  witnessed,  that  he  might  descend 
into  the  grave  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe ;  that  he 
might  lie  down  with  the  sweet  consciousness  that  his 
work  was  done,  and  his  reward  sure.  With  no  im- 
hallowed  curiosity  did  he  strive  to  pierce  the  future, 
but  htid  some  evil  genius  been  permitted  at  that  mo- 
ment to  lift  the  veil  which  hid  his  own  death-scene, 
how  would  he  have  shrunk  and  shuddered,  and  his 
yet  young  faith  fainted  in  the  contemplation. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

It  was  a  bright,  busy  day  in  Imperial  Rome.  Never 
had  her  resplendent  sun  shone  more  brightly  on  her 
marble  palaces,  her  gorgeous  temples,  her  lovely 
groves  and  gardens.  The  scented  air  stole  in  through 
open  windows,  where  sat  secluded  lovely  damsels 
and  noble  matrons;  and  it  wantoned,  too,  over  hum- 
bler homes,  where  little  children  played  and  sung 
and  shouted  joyously.    It  fanned  the  cheek  of  the 
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pale  student,  as  he  paced  the  loDeiy  grove  in  silent 
meditation,  and  lighily  loucbed  ihe  troubled  brow  or 
the  orator  as  he  took  his  way  to  the  forum.  It  wooed 
the  captive,  in  hb  cell,  to  dream  of'freedom  and  long- 
remembered  home.  In  the  streets  were  heard  quick 
footsteps,  and  loud,  merry  voices.  Traffic  went  on 
in  the  crowded  mart,  and  pleasure  was  pursued  in 
the  luxurious  halls  of  the  noble.  Here,  flower- 
crowned  guests  reclined  at  the  banquet,  listening  to^  ^ 
sweet  music,  while  yonder  the  squalid  miser  counted 
his  gold,  and  there  a  fair  young  mother  smiled  upon 
her  children.  Just  the  same  passions  crowded  into 
human  hearts  that  day,  just  the  same  delusions  were 
followed,  the  same  pleasures  felt,  and  the  same  griefs 
deplored  on  that  bright  day  in  Imperial  Rome,  as  now 
agitate,  or  delight,  or  torture  us  who  have  beheld  that 
great  city  a  living  tomb. 

While  all  this  went  on  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
of  a  summer-day,  far  down,  beneath  the  earth  which 
upheld  the  city,  were  other  and  sadder  sights.  In 
those  terrible  caverns,  which  run  in  veins  of  darkness 
imder  its  foundations,  which  travelers  now  fearfully 
explore  by  torch-light,  human  beings,  guilty  of  no 
crime  but  that  of  bearing  the  name  of  Christians; 
-were  shut  up,  expecting,  hoping  no  release  until 
summoned  to  a  frightful  death.  In  a  solitary  cell, 
small,  damp  and  noisome,  lighted  by  a  dim  lamp,  an 
aged  man  sat  alone.  It  is  easy  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  hideous  gloom,  the  walls  sweating  unwholesome 
vapors,  the  oppressive  thickness  of  the  air,  never 
stirred  by  a  fresh  breath  from  heaven,  the  jar  of  water 
and  mouldy  crust,  the  miserable  garments,  the  pallid 
face  and  emaciated  form  of  a  prisoner  in  such  a  place. 
It  is  less  easy  to  guess  what  might  be  the  thoughts  of 
one  sitting  there  in  expectation  of  an  instant  sum- 
mons to  execution.  More  than  seventy  years  had 
laid  their  weight  upon  him.  His  hair  was  quite 
white,  but  his  eye  was  bright  and  beaming,  his  whole 
countenance  informed  with  a  noble,  thoughtful  ex- 
pression, and  beautifled,  despite  of  man's  cruelty, 
with  benevolence.  It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
only  the  outer  tabernacle  of  the  spirit  was  suffering 
and  declining,  while  that  within  was  burning  brighter 
and  higher  as  the  mortal  part  drew  toward  extinction. 
He  knows  that  his  days  are  numbered,  but  he  medi- 
tates peacefully  on  the  change  which  awaits  him. 
He  knows  that  his  death  will  be  painful  and  igno- 
minious, but  he  knows  not  yet  the  exact  manner  of 
it — at  least,  it  will  be  the  end  of  his  long  course,  and 
thenYemain  only  the  reward  and  rest.  He  has  now 
nearly  arrived  at  a  long-desired  period,  and  he  finds 
all  the  sweetness  of  that  immortal  hope  which  first 
dawned  upon  his  soul  on  the  sea-shore  beside  far- 
distant  Alexandria.  It  seems  as  if  that  glorious  faith 
could  only  be  known  in  its  perfection  of  consolation 
in  such  a  dungeon,  ahd  awaiting  such  a  doom ;  and 
promise  after  promise  from  the  word  of  God  comes 
upon  his  memory,  making  that  living  grave  "all 
glorious  within."  Yea,  it  will  be  a  blessed  change. 
To-day  he  will  be  done  forever  with  sin  and  sorrow, 
and  to-moraow  he  will  be  "  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling."  To-day  he  will  take  farewell  of  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness^  and  to-morrow  will  be- 


hold him  a  companion  of  "  jost 
To-day  he  will  quit  his  dangecm  and  nueenUt ; 
ments,  and  wear  to-morrow  a.  crown  of  glcfr:. 
robes  of  righteousness. 

As  these  promises  and  hopes   crtxwded  v^  . 
mind,  his  meditation  was  disiarbed  by  a  l*^-    * 
sullen  roar,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  grcin.  .- 
rested  on.    He  started  up  with  aoi^aislt  sad  ten-  . 
his  face.    He  listened.    Again    it   cane,  di^!3.r 
than  before,  with  a  sharper,  deeper  cadeoee.  =i 
shuddered  visibly,  and  his  face  gre^w  paler  k  t^e  „- 
light,  and  large  drops  of  sweat  broke  ooi  opcc  ^i 
forehead.    The  third  time  it  was  Treated,  aad  'a^i 
ail  was  silent.    He  listened  lon^,  vrith  strained  d 
and  eye,  which  seemed  to  pieroe  his  dnngwHi  vc  ■ 
but  he  heard  no  more.    He  aimk  back,  aad  eonz.j 
his  face  prayed  in  an  agony.   "So-vr,  too  well  he  la;ii 
what  was  to  be  his  doom.    He  had  beard  the  r  :.^ 
of  his  executioner.    It  was  the  desert  lion  roars; 
for  his  prey.    Now  he  reooembered  that  is  tb^i 
caverns  were  confined  the  Christians  reserred  h- 
martyrdom,  and,  in  still  lot^r  c^ls,  the  wild  ha».« 
to  which  they  were  to  be  surrendered  in  the  lr»^ 
amphitheatre.    It  is  no  wonder  that  mortal  terrr 
for  a  season,  took  possession  of  the  sonl  of  the  icei 
Christian.    He  shrunk  with  unutterable  borror  via 
he  thought  of  the  savage  beast,  rendered  fiercer  br 
protracted  hunger;  of  the  crowded  ampfaitheairMk 
gazing  eyes,  the  exulting  shouts,  the  unpttyaf  ^- 
man  hearts.    It  was  long  before  he  oould  bdii^  itz- 
self  to  look   beyond   these   and    upward  to  fljs 
who  sat  enthroned  on  high  and   wmlcfaed  ttakr.x 
the   falling   sparrow.     He   was   a  OirBtiu  hen, 
but   he   was  also  a  man.     His   eenslt/re  km^ 
frame,  his  natural  human  will  shuddered  sad  re- 
volted at  the  execution  of  this  frightful  doom,  id 
it  was  not  until  hours  had  passed,  and  he  had  vresuec 
mightily  in  prayer,  that  he  learned  to  contempisse  t 
calmly.    Then  great  consolations  were  voochsifed 
him ;  his  crown  glittered  bright  before  him ;  (!»  pa- 
sage  to  death  was  shown  him  as  short,  though  teml^ 
the  hereafter,  long,  long  and  giorious,  even  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.    Above  all  he  was  shown  the  crcei ; 
and,  O,  how  inexpressibly  dear  was  the  Lord  vx 
hung  there ;  and  how  sweet  was  that  most  heaiitifa 
of  all  the  promises,  <<  God  himself  shall  wipe  vnj 
all  tears." 

It  needs  not  to  tell  how  his  furious  jailors  bonl  is 
upon  his  solitude.  How  they  dragged  him  to  ie 
arena.  How,  when  the  blindness  from  the  intol» 
able  sunlight  had  passed,  he  beheld  the  crovded 
rank  on  rank  of  eager  spectators,  and  beard  die 
shout  which  greeted  a  fresh  victim.  He  looked 
upward  to  the  clear,  blue  sky,  where  soft;  }ov^ 
clouds  floated  here  and  there,  and  he  inbaled  tk 
sweet,  elastic  air.  There  was  the  usual  oiler  of  » 
prieve,  pardon,  life,  at  the  cost  of  a  single  set  d 
idolatry.  There  waS  heard  at  the  same  instant,  tke 
savage  roar  of  the  hungry  lion,  now  kept  near  a 
waiting  for  his  prey.  There  was  the  shout  of  trianpii 
when  that  last  ofier  was  refused,  calmly,  cootemp- 
tuously.  Then  he  quickly  found  himself  alone  iiD^ 
vast  arena.    Other  victims  had  been  there  bdcre 
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1 .  He  saw  f  he  blood,  hastily  and  slightly  covered 
te  looked  round  once  more;  alas!  there  was  no 
nan  eye  to  pity,  and  no  hand  to  spare.  With  a 
iT\d  the  mighty  beast  was  in  the  arena,  and  close 
yr\  him. 

t  i^ras  soon  over.  This  iR-as  the  conclusion  of  the 
jr's  spectacle,  and  plebeian  and  patrician  Romans 
;re  on  their  way  homeward,  talking  of  this  and 
it,  merrily,  carelessly;  and  the  so  lately  crowded 


Amphitheatre  was  solitary  and  deserted.  But  the 
sun,  with  his  mighty  eye,  looked  down  upon  the  guilty 
«pot,  and  his  hot  beam  drank  up  a  portion  of  the  fresh 
blood,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  sighed  round  it,  and 
the  clouds  came  and  cast  their  shadows  over  it ;  and 
centuries  have  passed  since  then,  and  still  the  sun 
and  winds  and  clouds  have  gone  about  it,  day  after 
day,  and  still  the  eye  of  God  beholds,  and  its  dumb 
walls  and  crumbling  arches  cry  aloud  for  vengeance. 


GAME-BIRDS    OF    AMERICA.  — NO, 

THE    RAIL.    (Rallus.    hmuMvs.) 


Taken  altogether,  the  generic  characters  of  the 
t  veral  kinds  of  Rail  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows  : 
ie  bill  longer  than  the  head,  straight  or  slightly 
iirved,  compressed  at  the  base,  and  cylindrical  to- 
^rd  the  tips,  the  upper  mandible  channeled,  the 
ostrils  opening  longitudinally  at  the  base  of  the  bill 
1  the  grooves,  open  through  and  through,  but  in 
art  closed  with  membrane ;  legs  very  stout,  bare  of 
fathers  to  some  distance  above  the  tarsal  joints, 
vith  three  long  toes  to  the  front  and  one  to  the  rear, 
.rticulated  on  the  tarsus,  the  front  toes  free  or  di- 
vided to  their  bases ;  the  wings  of  mean  length  and 
ounded,  the  first  quill  being  shorter  than  the  second, 
lud  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

The  Clapper  Rail,  or  Mud  Hen,  is  one  of  the  most 
'emarkable,  and  like  its  relative,  the  Corncrake  of 
b^ngland,  makes  its  note  heard  all  the  night  long.  It 
is  fourteen  inches  in  length  and  eighteen  in  the 
stretch  of  the  wings ;  the  bill  is  two  inches  and  a 
(quarter  long,  slightly  bent,  and  of  a  reddish-brown 
color;  the  upper  part  is  black,  and  streaked  with  dull 
brown;  the  cbin  and  streak  over  the  eye  are 
browni^h-vrbite;  the  fore  neck  and  breast  are  reddish- 
brown  ;  the  flanks  and  vent  black,  with  white  tips  to 
the  feathers;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  dark 
chestnut>brown,  and  the  tail-feathers  and  quills  dusky, 
without  any  margins ;  the  legs  are  dull  brown,  and 
the  irides  dark  red.  This  species  is  very  common, 
during  the  summer,  through  all  the  latitudes  of  the 
United  States,  keeping  near  the  sea-coast,  as  it  pre- 
fers the  salt  marshes  to  the  waters  of  the  interior. 
It  is  a  very  noisy  bird,  especially  during  the  night 
and  before  rain,  which  are,  of  course,  the  times  when 
\\kemohiicacrustarea,  and  other  small  animals,  upon 
which  it  feeds  in  the  marshes,  are  in  the  greatest  ac> 
tivity,  and  most  easy  to  be  obtained. 

Wilson's  account  of  the  casualties  to  which  it  is 
exposed  in  the  breeding  season,  is  so  graphic,  that  we 
shall  in  part  quote  it.  "About  the  twentieth  of  May," 
be  says,  "they  usually  begin  building  and  laying 
at  the  same  time;  the  first  egg  being  usually  dropped 
in.  a  slight  cavity  lined  with  a  little  dry  grass  pressed 
for  the  purpose,  which,  as  the  eggs  increase  to  their 
usual  complement,  is  gradually  added  to  till  it  rises 
10  the  height  of  twelve  inches  or  more,  doubtless  to 
s'ecure  it  from  the  rising  of  the  tides.  0\'er  this  the 
long,  salt  grass  is  artfully  arched,  to  conceal  it  from 


the  view  above;  but  this  very  circumstance  enables 
the  experienced  egg-hunter  to  distinguish  the  spot  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  o'r  forty  yards,  though  imper- 
ceptible to  a  common  eye.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pale 
clay  color,  sprinkled  with  small  spots  of  dark  red, 
and  measure  somewhat  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length  by  an  inch  in  breadth,  being  rather  obtuse 
at  the  smalt  end.  These  eggs  are  delicious  eating, 
far  surpassing  those  of  the  domestic  hen.  The  height 
of  laying  is  about  the  first  of  June,  when  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  go  to  the  marshes  a7i  eggiiig^  as 
it  is  so  called.  So  abundant  are  the  nests  of  this 
species,  and  so  dexterous  some  persons  at  finding 
them,  that  one  hundred  dozen  of  eggs  have  been  col- 
lected by  one  man  in  a  day.  At  this  time  the  crows, 
the  minx,  and  the  foxes,  come  in  for  their  shaie,  but, 
not  content  with  the  eggs,  these  last  often  seize  and 
devour  the  parents  also.  The  bones,  feathers,  wings, 
&c.,  of  the  poor  mud  hen  lie  in  heaps  by  the  hole  of 
the  minx,  by  which  circumstance,  however,  he  him- 
self is  often  detected  and  destroyed."  It  seems  as  if 
the  very  elements  were  in  conspiracy  against  these 
birds;  they  "are  subject  to  another  calamity  of  a 
more  extensive  kind ;  .after  the  greater  part  of  the 
eggs  are  laid  there  sometimes  happen  violent  north- 
east tempests  that  drive  a  great  sea  into  the  bay, 
covering  the  whole  marshes ;  so  that  at  such  times 
the  Rail  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  floating  over  the 
marsh  in  great  distress;  many  escape  to  the  main 
land,  and  vast  numbers  peri»h.  On  an  occasion  of 
this  kind  I  have  seen,  at  one  view,  thousands  in  a 
single  meadow,  walking  about  exposed  and  bewil- 
dered, white  the  dead  bodies  of  the  females,  who 
perished  on  or  near  their  nests,  were  strewed  along 
the  shore.  The  last  circumstance  shows  how  strong 
the  tie  of  maternal  aflection  is  in  these  bird:*,  for,  of 
the  great  number  which  I  picked  up  and  opened,  not 
one  male  was  to  be  found  among  them,  all  were 
females ;  such  as  had  not  yet  begun  to  sit  probably  * 
escaped.  These  disasters  do  not  prevent  the  sur- 
vivors from  recommencing  the  work  of  laying  and 
building  anew;  and  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
their  eggs  have  been  twice  destroyed  by  the  sea,  and 
yet  in  two  weeks  the  nests  and  eggs  seemed  as 
numerous  as  ever.  If  all  is  well,  the  young  are 
soon  able  to  run  about,  which  they  do  with  great 
swiftness,  and  tread  the  grass  and  other  marsh  plants 
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with  wonderful  dexterity.  They  can  swim  in  smooth 
water,  though  they  are,  of  course,  ill  able  to  contend 
with  an  inbreak  of  the  sea.  Swimming  is  a  much 
more  severe  action  in  them,  however,  than  in  bird« 
which  have  the  feet  webbed  or  lobed ;  though  they 
strike  powerfully,  their  stroke  tells  but  little  upon  the 
water ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  stroke  proves  their 
distrust  of  that  element — their  feet  are  for  the  land, 
not  for  the  water,  and  on  the  level  ground  and  the 
leaves  of  floating  plants,  they  run  with  astonishing 
rapidity." 

The  Virginian  or  Lesser  Clapper  Rail  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  true  Clapper,  except  by  its 


reduced  size ;  and  in  every  part  of  America  p.v;ff^^ 
to  be  a  some  what  rare  species.  It  coDfioe»  ibea  i 
fre«h- water  marshes,  and  thereby  escapes  maaj .  4 
mishaps  which  befall  its  relative.  Tliis  circiOfC^ij 
also  has  caused  the  people  of  New  Jewsey  to  ksii 
upon  it  the  name  of  the  Fresh  Water  Mod  Hcl  j 
renders  it  not  unknown  on  tbe  bogs  and  srtsj 
grounds  near  the  Ohio  and  MiaeiMippi.  Then  ti 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Soree,  but  their  i;^\ 
tive  size  renders  them  little  sought  after  b»  pu 
The  Soree  or  Common  Rail  of  America,  tiiaQ  r^ 
perhaps,  none  afibrds  a  more  delicioos  rept^L 
more  agreeable  amusement,  is  now  before  m. 


CAROLINA    RAIL. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Rail,  or  Soree,  or  Coot, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Carolinas,  i;«  involved  in  much 
mystery,  the  process  of  incubation  being  ptill  more 
unknown  than  the  exact  places  where  it  is  effected. 
The  general  character  of  the  Sorees  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  two  other  species  of  Rail  already  mentioned. 
They  run  swiftly,  fly  slowly,  and  usually  with  the 
legs  hanging  down,  become  extremely  fat,  prefer 
running  to  flying,  and  are  extremely  fond  of  conceal- 
ment. In  Virginia,  along  the  s^hores  of  the  James 
River,  the  inhabitants  lake  advantage  of  the  eflect 
produced  upon  the  Rail  by  fright  much  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion.  A  mast  is  erected  in  a  light  canoe, 
surmounted  by  a  grate,  in  which  is  a  quantity  of 
fire.  The  person  who  manages  the  canoe  is  pro- 
vided with  a  light  paddle,  and  at  night,  about  an  hoiir 
before  high  tide,  proceeds  through  and  among  the 
reeds.  The  birds  stare  with  astonishment  at  the  light, 
and  as  they  appear,  are  knocked  on  the  head  with 
•the  paddle  and  thrown  into  the  boat.  Three  negroes 
liave  been  known  to  kill  from  twenty  to  eighty  dozen 
in  the  space  of  three  hours.  The  reeds  attain  their 
M\  growth  along  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  in 
August,  when  the  Rail  resort  to  them  in  great  num- 
bers to  feed  upon  the  seeds,  of  which  they,  as  well 
as  the  Rice  Birds,  are  excessively  fond.  The  elo- 
quent Wilson,  than  whom  no  one  could  more  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  Rail-shooiing,  thus  speaks  of  the 


{Crez  Carolinus.    Bonaparte.) 

sport : '"  As  you  walk  along  the  bank  of  ihe  rirr 
at  this  period,  you  hear  them  squeaking  in  ercrr 
direction  like  young  puppies.  If  a 'stone  bethroir 
among  the  reeds,  there  is  a  general  cnAcxy  vd  rt- 
iterated  knk,  kuk,  kuk,  something  like  thai  ^  ^ 
Gruinea-fowl.  Any  sudden  noise,  or  the  discbwyt  t- 
a  gun,  produces  the  same  efl*ect.  In  the  mcaoiaaf 
none  are  to  be  seen,  unless  it  be  at  or  netr  hif- 
water;  for,  when  the  tide  is  low,  they  iu»>er«/// 
secrete  themselves  among  the  interstices  of  the  r«* 
and  you  may  walk  past,  and  even  over  them,  ^^^ 
there  are  hundreds,  without  seeing  a  single  IndiTidot 
On  their  first  arrival  they  are  generally  lean,  iri 
unfit  for  the  table,  but  as  the  reeds  ripen  fberrep^^ 
fatten,  and  from  the  twentieth  of  September  to  ife 
middle  of  October,  are  excellent,  and  eagerly  sok^ 
after.  The  usual  method  of  shooting  them  in  tb 
quarter  of  the  country  is  as  follows :  The  sportsaaE 
furnishes  himself  with  a  light  batteau,  BD6»fioi^ 
experienced  boatman,  with  a  pole  of  twelve  « 
fifteen  feet  long,  thickened  at  tbe  lower  end  10  pr^ 
vent  it  from  sinking  too  deep  into  the  mud.  Alx* 
two  hours  or  so  before  high- water  they  enter  iW 
reeds,  and  each  lakes  his  post,  the  sportsman  ftis^ 
ing  in  the  bow  ready  for  action,  the  boaimftn  ontbe 
stern-seat  pushing  her  steadily  through  the  re<* 
The  Rail  generally  spring  singly,  as  tbe  boat  «* 
vances,  and  at  a  short  distance  ahead,  are  rt^"^ 
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'hot  down,  while  the  boatman,  keeping  his  eye  on 
he  spot  where  the  bird  fell,  directs  the  boat  forward 
tnd  picks  it  up  as  the  gunner  is  loading.  It  is  also 
he  boatman's  business  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and 
rive  the  word  '  Mark  !*  when  a  Bail  springs  on  either 
ide  without  being  observed  by  the  sportsman,  and 
0  note  the  exact  spot  where  it  falls  until  he  has 
*icked  it  up ;  for  this,  once  lost  sight  of,  owing  to  the 
ameness  in  the  appearance  of  the  reeds,  is  seldom 
Dvmd  again.  In  this  manner  the  boat  moves  steadily 
lirough  and  over  the  reeds,  the  birds  flushing  and 
ailing,  the  gunner  loading  and  firing,  while  the 
oatman  is  pushing  and"  picking  up.  The  sport  con- 
inues  till  an  hour  or  two  after  high-water,  when  the 
ballowness  of  the  water,  and  the  strength  and  weight 
f  the  floating  reeds,  and  also  the  backwardness 
f  the  gfame  to  spring  as  the  tide  decreases,  oblige 
lem  to  return.  Several  boats  are  sometimes  within 
short  distance  of  each  other,  and  perpetual  cracking 
f  musketry  prevails  along  the  whole  reedy  shores 
fthe  river.  In  these  excursions  it  is  not  uncommon 
>r  an  active  and  expert  marksman  to  kill  ten  or 
velve  dosen  in  a  tide.  They  are  usually  shot 
ngly,  though  I  have  known  five  killed  at  one  dis- 
tiarge  of  a  double-barreled  piece.    These  instanpes 


are  rare.  The  flight  of  these  birds  among  the  reeds 
is  usually  low ;  and  shelter  being  abundant,  is  rarely 
extended  to  more  than  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards. 
When  winged  and  uninjured  in  their  legs,  they  swim 
and  dive  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  seldom  seen  to 
rise  again.  I  have  several  times  on  such  occasions 
discovered  them  clinging  with  their  feet  to  the  reeds 
under  the  water;  and  at  other  times  skulking  under 
the  floating  reeds  with  their  bill  just  above  the 
surface.  Sometimes,  when  wounded,  they  dive, 
and  rising  under  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  secrete 
themselves  there,  moving  round  as  the  boat  moves 
until  they  have  an  opportunity  of  escaping  unnoticed. 
They  are  feeble  and  delicate  in  every  thing  but  the 
legs,  which  seem  to  possess  great  vigor  and  energy, 
and  their  bodies  being  so  remarkably  thin  or  com- 
pressed as  to  be  less  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
througb  transversely,  they  are  enabled  to  pass  be- 
tween the  reeds  like  rats.  Yet  though  their  flight 
among  the  reeds  seems  feeble  and  fluttering,  every 
sportsman  who  is  acquainted  with  them  here  must 
have  seen  them  occasionally  rising  to  a  considerable 
height,  stretching  out  their  legs  behind  them,  and 
fljring  rapidly  across  the  river  where  it  is  more  than 
a  mile  in  width." 


'^^^ 


PURPLE    GALLINULE.    {Gallinula  Porphyria.    Wiubon.) 


3«f  ore  concluding  this  article,  we  would  say  a  few 
»s*d8  in  behalf  of  the  Gallinule,  called,  from  its  re- 
c&l>laoce  to  the  domestic  fowl,  the  Water  Hen.  In 
p0Ct  to  manners,  it  is,  according  to  Latham,  a 
ry  docile  bird,  being  easily  tamed  and  feeding 
Lh  the  common  poultry,  scratching  the  ground  with 
Toot  like  the  latter.  It  will  feed  on  many  things, 
;1&  as  roots  of  plants,  fruits,  and  grain,  but  will  eat 
t  'writh  avidity,  dipping  them  in  the  water  before 
vv^lows  them ;  will  frequently  stafid  on  one  leg 
I  lift  the  food  to  its  mouth  with  the  other,  like  a 


parrot.  Ito  flesh  is  exquisite  in  taste.  This  bird  was 
famous  among  the  ancients  under  the  name  Por- 
phyrion,  indicating  the  red  or  purple  tint  of  its  bill 
and  feet— a  far  more  appropriate  appellation  than 
that  now  vulgarly  applied  to  it.  It  is  known  to  breed 
in  Greorgia,  whose  thick  swamps  favor  the  conceal- 
ment to  which  it  is  partial.  It  is  extremely  vigilant 
and  shy,  and  cannot  be  shot  without  great  difiiculty. 
They  move  with  grace  upon  the  water,  and  run  with 
equal  facility  on  the  ground  or  on  the  leaves  of 
water  plants. 


MY     LOVE 


BT  J.  Xm  PIAtS. 


I  Lovx !  aad  ah,  lit  blin  to  feel 

My  breut  no  longer  lone  and  cold ; 
To  knowi  though  Time  all  else  ebould  steal. 

The  kean  can  never  all  grow  old ! 
I  lore !  and  now  I  live  again ! 

The  world  looks  blighter  to  my  eyes  ^ 
There  is  a  gladness  oa  the  plaiB— 

A  newer  glory  in  the  skiesw 

I  love !    Her  smile  is  o'er  my  path  * 

Like  siuriighl  in  sweet  April  hoars : 
Her  Toice  steals  o'er  me  like  the  breath 

Of  morning  to  half-withered  lowers. 
I  love !    Ah  she  may  never  know 

How  wild  my  love  I    I  have  no  sigh— 
I  have  no  word— nor  look  to  show 

How  much  I  >m  blessed  when  she  is  nfgbw 

And  it  ja  well !— my  hapless  love 

May liever  dare  to  ask  retnm — 
Enough  that  her  glad  smiles  may  movie 

My  hean—I  ask  mt  ktfs  to  bum .' 
Ah  no.    'T  is  better  thns  to  meet 

With  eqnal  palse  and  tranquil  brow— 
Prink,  through  her  eyes,  delirium  sweet. 

Can  madness  from  such,  fountains  flow  T 


I  know  not!    Dearest,  stHl,  oil  stB!, 

"  Look  love  npon  me,"  sweet  aad  Uad 
Let  thy  glad  thought,  in  nuuic,  tfaria 

Bright  witeberan  thronsh  my  loagiac  i 
I  clasp  thee  to  my  breast— ib  d 

Thy  lips  rain  kisses  warm  and  i 
And  I  half  hate  the  morning  beama 

That  scare  thee  to  thy  hone  at  bM. 

Thy  «  home !"— ah,  would  it  ne'er  Imd  bi 

Thy  home  and  mine  are  wide  apart — 
The  world's  grim  shadow  gloosaa  1 

And  my  life  lives  but  where  thoa  art. 
Ah,  dearest,  we  're  not  happy !     Life 

Yields  not  the  bliss 't  was  meant  to  do : 
Discord  faight  come  of  wrong  and  sbife— 

Shonkl  sorrow  spring  from  dnty,  loo? 

Thou  art  not  happy,  dearesi,  thon! — 

A  shade  has  fallen  on  thy  yonn^  7e*i*t 
Thou  art  not  happy :  even  now 

Thine  eyes  are  full  of  unshed  tears. 
And  this  our  fate  ?    My  Life  !• 

Too  late  beloved^too  rarely  i 
And  we,  as  o^er  Time's  tide  we  're  hnrled, 

Can  only  say  ^  wx  miost  KiLTm  bbkb  V* 


LIFE. 


]■  every  life  there  is  a  stream 

Whoee  waters  flow. 
Dark  as  the  current  of  a  dream, 

And  seem  to  throw 
On  cup  and  hall  aad  summer  beam 

A  sign  of  wo ! 

In  every  life  there  is  a  ray 

That  shineth  still. 
From  noon  to  night  and  night  to  day. 

Through  every  ill ; 
And  serves  to  light  our  solemn  way 

Go  where  we  will. 


Oh,  traveler  I  of  that  i 

Whieh  oannot  glow  f 
It  floweth  only  where  a  snare 

Is  lying  low. 
To  deal  upon  thee  naaware 

A  fatal  blow. 

Oh,  traveler!  seek  that  gentle  ray 

Which  constant  gleams, 
So  beantifal  that  none  can  say 


Like  what  it  t 
The  star  predestined  on  thy  way 
To  throw  iu  I 


For  in  that  stream  of  V 

A  fiend  is  hid; 
And  on  thy  fall  his  heart  is  Udd, 

Thy  laU  amid 
The  sinner's  ahrieh  aad  shroad  aad 

And  ooffiu'lid. 


And  in  that  ray  so  pure  and  bright 

A  buoyant  form, 
Will  bear  thee  tikrough  the  dnfcest  B%ht 

Away  from  harai ; 
Swift  as  the  rainbow's  gncdul  ta^gbA 

Ontofthesionn. 

Let  fate  be  stem--let  fortune  fly— 
Their  chastening  rod 

Strikes  not  the  sonl  whose  strength  is  high 
Above  te  dod  ] 

Thy  heart  may  Meed  to  braaldag  nigh- 
Bat  trust  in  God! 


GEMS    FROM    LATE    READINGS, 


BY  Bass  ELLEN  nCKERINO. 
*  *  An  hnnible  mpprMiation  of  your  powers  might  hto  yon 
M  in  ;  bat  I  doubt  if  joox  bmnility  azeeadt  yoar  knowledgv. 
?*aaeiiiated  by  harmony  of  tone  and  fraoe  of  manner,  yon 
>erceive  not  a  deficiency  in  energy— a  want  of  moral 
2otmge.    Yon  eloie  your  eyes  againat  every  token  of  an 
aver-aenaitiveneai  to  ridieale,  veiled  beneath  the  more 
ipraeefal  eloak  of  faatidiona  taste.  You  will  not  understand 
that  pride  and  weakness  fashion  a  charaeter  which,  bow- 
ever  aeemingly  amiable  in  many  other  points,  is  not  such 
as  to  repay  the  devotion  of  a  woman's  love.  ▲  strong  mind 
^will  make  itself  known ;  and  where  all  is  perfect  harmony, 
no  unmodulated  tone,  no  sudden  and  impulsive  noovement, 
no  springing  into  action,  there  ia  art,  and  that  may  not  be 
trasted— or  there  is  over-refinement,  wasted  powers,  a 
trivial  mind,  without  a  noble  aim— or  there  is  weakness, 
ivhich  fears  ridicule— a  moral  cowardice :  or  tho-e  is  me- 
diocrity, that  cannot  rise  above  the  common  herd^that 
darea  not  dare— that  may  pass  unnoted  in  prosperity,  but 
^^hose  powers  rise  not  in  adversity.    Such  should  not  be 
throned  in  woman's  heart !    He  is  not  worthy  woman's 
tender,  self-denying  love,  whom  a  sneer  will  change— a 
laugh  will  part— he  will  be  found  wanting— he  will  stand 
aloof  when  the  faint  heart  turns  to  him  for  consolation. 
"Wo  to  yon !  wo  to  you,  especially  if  you  trust  such.    You 
cannot  always  tread  on  flowers;  choose  one  who  can  and 
'Will  smooth  down  a  rugged  path.    The  gilded  veatel,  the 
child's  plaything,  rides  gayly  on  a  glassy  sea— but  life  is 
not  a  glassy  sea;  the  storm  must  come.    If  you  would 
reach  the  peaceful  port,  embark  not  in  a  summer  yacht ; 
select  a  ship  that  can  abide  the  storm— a  mind  that  can 
maintain  its  course— that  struggles— and  will  conquer. 
Look  there,"  he  continued,  for  she  made  no  reply,  taking 
up  a  highly  finished  drawing  from  the  table,  the  perform- 
ance showing  more  pains  than  genius,  and  oootrasting  it 
with  a  bold,  free  sketch  which  lay  beside  it,  "  there  they 
are  exactly,  the  one  all  harmony,  or  insipidity  as  I  shonkl 
call  it ;  a  model  of  weakness— highly  finished— not  a  stroke 
wanting— complete  as  a  whole— but  how  poor  a  whole ! 
VTithout  the  possibility  of  amendment,  too :  deficient  in 
energy- not  a  bold  line :  and  were  such  put  hi  it  wouki  be 
out  of  place— it  would  spoil  the  keeping.    Now  look  on 
this !    A  bohl  and  vigorous  oatline— the  work  of  mind, 
seising  the  attention:  loni,  not  manner;  thought,  not 
mechanism ;  it  may  be  filled  up  iU,  but  It  ssiy  also  be  fiUed 
ap  well :  there  is  the  capability  of  greatness :  there  may 
be  faults  hi  the  petty  details,  but  the  whole  will  oompel 
and  not  weary  ia  the  survey.    This  other 
awn.    Better  choose  the  bold,  the  frank,  the 
generous,  with  all  his  fimlts  |  he  may  be  rash,  nathinking, 
wasting  the  powers  whose  force  he  knows  not ;  bat  the 
capabilities  of  amendment  are  within  him.    What  say  you 
to  my  ezocdinm  f " 

It  is  great  mjustice  to  assert  that  deHeaey  of  feelmg  is 
confined  to  the  higher  ranks,  and  is  the  offspring  of  refine- 
ment and  education ;  these  may  aouriA  and  increase,  but 
they  cannot  give  it.  It  is  innate ;  the  child  of  the  untu- 
tored heart ;  the  very  essence  of  the  beaotifoi :  ehained  to 
no  climate,  bounded  to  no  rank. 

We  have  seen  the  wealthy,  those  who  thought  them- 
selves the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  take  leave  of  those  of 
fallen  fortunes  with  andiimned  eye  and  steady  voice,  as 


though  they  knew  not  that  there  was  cause  for  sorrow, 
guessed  not  that  the  heart  was  well  nigh  broken,  and  only 
stayed  the  ezpressloa  of  its  grief  that  the  oohl  gaxe  might 
Botmoekit.  We  have  seen  the  knriy  ones  of  earth,  towly 
in  station,  bat  how  Ugh  in  worth !  part  ftom  the  saase} 
and  the  lip  eonld  not  speak  for  the  heart's  feeling ;  and  the 
tears  of  the  mourner,  repressed  before  lest  the  cold  should 
asook,  mmgled  vrith  theirs.  The  iirst  passed  on  with  stately 
step,  and  a  cold  offer  of  fumre  service;  the  but  plucked 
the  only  rose  from  the  favorite  tree,  and  placed  it  by  the 
travder's  eloak  with  a  trembling  hand  and  quivering  lq». 
They  thought  that  the  traveler  would  prize  h  as  a  memo- 
rial of  a  once  happy  home.  That  shigle  rose,  and  iu  khid 
and  delicate  giver,  can  they  ever  be  forgotten  ?  If  all  the 
meraoriee  of  miifortune  were  like  that  who  would  not  be 
unfortunate?  What  feeling  so  endearing,  so  ennobling 
as  gratltinde  ?  Even  love,  though  it  may  have  more  of 
beauty  and  brightness,  is  not  so  generous  and  so  pure. 

What  a  glorious  day !  Not  a  heavy  cloud  in  all  the  sky, 
only  a  few  fleecy  forms  floating  across  the  rich  blue  vault, 
and  the  sun  shining  out  in  all  its  summer  splendor,  ss 
though  it  had  never  shone  before,  looking  down  for  the 
first  time  on  the  gladsome  earth,  instead  of  having  run  its 
course  unnumbered  years— undimlned  in  lustre— unim- 
paired in  power. 

Where  are  the  works  ot  man  ?  his  hdxnrs  of  the  pastf 
The  eye  looks  on  ruin ;  or  time  hath  swept  away  even 
that  poor  trace ;  and  a  fable  or  tradition  alone  remains. 
But  time  bath  no  power  over  the  Eternal  or  the  works  of 
His  hands— itself  His  slave. 

Out!  out!  treading  the  green  turf— lying  on  some 
flowery  bank— dreaming  beneath  the  leafy  shade.  Who 
would  be  pent  up  within  four  stone  walls  on  such  a  day, 
when  he  could  forth  with  the  blue  above  and  the  green 
below,  and  a  thousand  glecsome  things  around?  What 
though  the  walls  are  gilded,  and  the  lofty  ceiling  fretted; 
the  Persian  carpet  soft  as  the  woodland  moss;  whilst  the 
luxuries  of  art,  the  beauties  of  geniiu,  lend  thdr  splendors 
with  a  gorgeous  profusion  ?  Still  it  is  only  a  magnificent 
prison.  We  see  but  Ihtle  of  the  blue  heaven ;  scarcely 
more  of  the  varied  tints  of  earth.  The  air  we  breathe  is 
close ;  and  the  heart  flutters  to  be  free,  as  the  imprisoned 
butterfly  on  the  first  day  of  spring.  Who  would  not  rather 
go  fonh  into  the  fresh,  free  air,  than  be  a  prisoner  even  in 
a  gilded  cage  ?  And  Natui  e,  is  she  not  more  beautiful  than 
Art  ?  Doth  not  that  beauty  make  the  step  more  buoyant, 
and  the  heart  more  light  ? 

How  one  loves  a  sammer  day  with  all  itt  gentle  glories 
its  murmured  masie-iis  dellekms  fragianee— lis  warmth, 
gladdening,  not  opprearing,  ila  soA  and  soothing  air— its 
dreamy  feel,  Us  shadows  and  its  lights— iu  brilliant  visions 
and  its  stirring  thoughts  and  aiore,  tu  more,  hs  loviqg 
mesoories! 

SONO. 
My  dwelUng  is  no  lordly  hall, 

I  rule  no  wide  domain ; 
No  bending  servanu  wait  my  call. 
No  flatterers  swell  my  train ; 
*  But  rosei  twine  around  my  home. 

Bright  smiles  my  presence  greet ; 
The  woodland  wild  Li  mine  to  roam, 
Mine  Summer's  odors  sweet 
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No  cottlf  diunondfl  deck  my  hair, 

No  cloth  of  ifold  have  I ; 
Bat  iforgeons  robea  and  jeweli  rare 

Stay  not  the  sad  heart**  ligh. 
Thoie  gems  might  bind  an  aching  brow. 

There  is  no  pain  in  mine  { 
Red  gold  might  win  a  faithless  tow, 

And  I  be  left  to  pine. 

BY  O.  P.  R.  JAMES. 
It  may  seem  perhaps  a  paradox  to  say  that  eaEpeeiatioii 
is  enjoyment.  Nevertheless  it  is  so  on  this  earth.  Fmition 
iM  for  heaven.  With  the  accomplishment  of  erery  desire 
there  is  so  mnch  of  disappointment  mingled  that  it  eamiot 
be  really  called  enjoyment,  for  fancy  alwaya  exercises  it- 
self upon  the  fntnre ;  and  when  we  obtam  the  hard  reality 
for  which  we  wished,  the  charms  with  which  imagination 
deoontiHl  it  are  gone.  Did  we  bat  state  the  case  to  our- 
selves  as  it  traly  u,  whenever  we  conceive  any  of  the 
manifold  desires  which  lead  as  on  from  step  to  step  thnnigh 
life,  the  proposition  would  be  totally  dtiTerent  from  that 
which  man  forever  pots  before  his  own  mind,  and  we 
should  uke  one  step  toward  ondeceiving  ourselves.  We 
continually  say,  **  if  I  could  attain  such  an  object,  I  should 
be  quiu  eonuiued.**  But  what  man  ought  to  say  to  him- 
self is,  "  I  believe  this  or  that  acquisition  would  give  me 
happiness."  He  would  soon  find  that  it  did  not  do  so ;  and 
the  never-ceasing  recurrence  of  iKe  lesson  might,  in  the 
end,  teach  him  to  ask  what  was  the  source  of  his  disap- 
pointment? Was  it  that  other  circumstances  in  his  own 
fate  were  so  altered,,even  while  he  pursued  the  path  of 
endeavor,  as  to  render  attainment  no  longer  satisfactory  ? 
~WBs  it  that  the  object  sought  was  intrinsically  different 
when  attained,  from  that  which  he  had  reasonably  believed 
it  to  be  while  pursuing  it  ?— or  was  it  that  his  fancy  had 
gilded  it  wilh  charms  not  Its  own,  and  that  he  had  volnn- 
urily  and  blindly  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  brighter 
and  more  excellent  than  it  was?  Perhaps  the  answer,  yes, 
might  be  returned  to  all  these  questions;  but  yet  I  fear  the 
chief  burden  of  deceit  would  rest  with  imagination,  and 
that  man  would  ever  find  he  had  judged  of  the  futnre  with- 
out sufficient  grounds,  and  had  suffered  desire  to  stimulate 
hope,  and  hope  to  cheat  expectation.  Yet,  perhaps,  if  he 
would  but  turn  back  and  look  behind,  when  disappoint- 
ment and  success  had  been  obtained  together,  he  would 
find  that  the  pleasures  tasted  in  the  pursuit,  especially  at 
the  time  when  fraition  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
would,  in  the  sum,  make  up  the  amount  of  enjoyment 
which  he  had  anticipated  in  possession. 

BY  JOHN  O.  WHITTIER. 

A  DREAM  OF  SUMMER. 

Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  June 

The  south-west  breeaes  play ; 
And  through  its  haze  the  winter  noon 

Seems  warm  a«  sununer  day. 
The  snow-plumed  angel  of  the  north 

Has  dropped  his  icy  spear; 
Again  the  mossy  earth  looks  forth, 

Again  the  streams  gush  clear. 

The  fox  his  hiU-side  cell  forsakes, 

The  mnskrat  leaves  hU  nook, 
The  blue-bird  in  the  meadow  brakes 

Is  singing  with  the  brook. 
"  Bear  up,  O  Mother  Nature ! "  cry  • 

Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free, 
"  Our  winter  voices  prophesy 

Of  summer  days  to  thee !'' 


So  in  the  winten  of  tbe  aonl. 

By  Uttar  blaste  and  dreso', 
O^erswept,  from  meaiory'a  frooai  pole, 

Will  sonny  days  appear^ 
Reviving  Hope  and  Psuth,  lliej  show 

The  soul  ita  living  puweia. 
And  low  beneath  the  wintor'a  aaow 

Lie  gems  of  summer  floweca. 

Tlie  nig^t  is  mother  of  the  day, 

The  winter  of  the  qpriii^. 
And  ever  npon  old  decay 

The  greenest  mosses  clinff ; 
Behind  the  elood  the  starliglit  hnte, 

Through  showers  the  aaabcama  fall ; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  his  vrorki, 

Has  left  his  Hope  with  all. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ««GRANTLEY  MANOl" 

What  a  strange  power  there  is  in  silenee!  Hovbe't 
resolntions  are  formed — ^how  many  anblisw  co.-^c^ 
^ected  during  that  pause,  when  the  lips  ^re  ^wed,  \ji 
the  soul  secretly  feels  the  eye  of  her  BKaker  apoa  k*r; 
When  some  of  those  cutting,  sharp,  bUgbting  iranis  ^^t 
been  spoken  which  send  the  hot  indignant  bk>odto!he  faa 
and  heetd,  if  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  kcc|i90eKs, 
look  on  with  awe,  for  a  mighty  work  u  going  ca  vjv^ 
them,  and  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  or  their  Goardiaa  &2^l  ii 
very  near  to  them  in  that  hour.  During  that  psoe  Her 
have  made  a  step  toward  heaven  or  toward  heD,  ked  c 
item  has  been  scored  in  the  book  which  the  day  of  j de- 
ment shall  see  opened.  They  are  the  strong  oses  d  it 
earth,  the  mighty  for  good  or  for  evil,  those  wlu)  kscv 
how  to  keep  silence  when  it  is  a  pain  and  a  grief  lotbts: 
those  who  give  time  to  their  own  souls,  to  vax  tSKCf 
against  temptation ;  or  to  the  powers  of  wrath,  to  msp 
upon  them  their  withering  passage. 


BY  CURRER  BELL. 


life,  believe,  is  not  a  dream 

So  dark  as  sages  say; 
Oft  a  little  muming  rain 
Foretells  a  pleasant  day. 
Sometimes  there  are  elonda  of  gloom, 

But  these  are  transient  all ; 
If  the  shower  will  make  the  roses  Uocn^ 
O  why  lament  ita  fall ! 
Rapidly,  merrily, 
Iife*s  snnny  hours  flit  by, 

Oratefally,  eheeriiy, 
Enjoy  them  as  they  fly ! 

What  though  Death  at  times  stqw  a, 

And  calls  our  best  away  ? 
What  though  sorrow  seems  to  win, 

0»er  hope,  a  heavy  sway! 
Yet  hope  again  elastic  springs, 

Unconqnered,  though  she  fell : 
Still  baoyant  are  her  golden  wings. 
Still  strong  to  bear  us  welL 
Manfully,  fearlessly, 
The  day  of  trial  bear. 

For  gloriously,  vietoriooaly, 
Can  courage  quell  despair ! 


REVIEW    OP    NEW    BOOKS. 


Canity  ^ir^  a  Novtl  wi^out  a  Htro.    By  W.  M,  Tkaeker>- 
tDoy.    Ntto  York :  Harpw  ^  Brothers.    1  vol.  Qvo. 

This  to  one  of  the  moet  striking  novels  of  the  leaion.    It 
>ear8  little  resemblance  in  tone,  spirit  and  obiect,  to  the 
3ther  popular  romances  of  the  day>  The  author  follows 
iu  the  track  of  Fielding  rather  than  Balwer,  and  aims  at 
representing  the  world  as  it  is.    Though  his  mind  is  not 
creative,  it  is  eminently  delineative,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  cramming  into  one  volume  a  large  variety  of  characters, 
each  expressing  one  of  the  different  forms  of  worldliness, 
and  all  belonging  strietly  to  the  world  we  live  in.  Though 
the  novel  thus  relates  exclusively  to  the  world,  and  indi- 
cates a  most  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  selfish  element 
in  human  nature,  in  the  multitudinous  modifications  which 
that  element  receives  from  individual  peculiarities,  the 
([general  tone  of  the  author  himself  is  so  far  from  being 
-worldly,  that  it  is  distinguished  by  singular  manliness, 
cheerfulness  and  generosity.    There  is  nothing  morbid, 
nothing  of  the  hater  or  the  sentimentalist  in  his  representa- 
tions. He  irusu  himself  resolutely  to  the  genuine  emotions  of 
the  heart,  but  he  guards  himself  against  all  superfine  feelings 
and  manufactured  sentiment.    His  characters  are  so  true 
that  at  fint  we  are  inclined  to  consider  them  common- 
place.   In  their  development,  however,  we  soon  find  that 
the  author  is  a  master  in  his  art,  that  without  pretension 
aiid  without  exaggeration,  he  touches  profound  springs  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  and  represents  with  a  graceful 
decision,  and  in  clear  light,  those  evanescent  and  uncon- 
scious transpirations  of  character,  in  which  a  novelist's 
capacity  is  most  truly  exhibited. 

The  animating  spirit  of  the  novel  is  that  master-piece  of 
address  and  cunning,  little  Becky  Sharp.    Tact  and  talent 
never  had  a  worthier  representative  than  this  character. 
She  indicates  the  extreme  point  of  worldly  success  to  which 
these  qualities  will  carry  a  person,  and  also  the  Impossibility 
of  their  providing  against  all  contingencies  in  life.    Becky 
steadily  rises  in  the  world,  reaches  a  certain  height,  makes 
one  inevitable  mistake,  and  then  as  steadily  falls,  while 
many  of  her  simple  companions,  whom  she  despises  as 
weaklings,  succeed  from  the  very  simplicity  with  which 
they  follow  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  pure  and  honest 
feeling.    Colonel  Bawdon  Crawley,  a  brainless  sensualist, 
whom  Becky  marries,  and  in  some  degree  reforms,  but  who, 
by  having  an  occasional  twinkle  of  genuine  sentiment  in 
his  heart,  always  was  her  superior,  is  drawn  both  with  a 
breadth  and  a  nicety  of  touch  which  is  rare  in  such  de- 
lineations.   The  exact  amount  of  humanity  which  coexists 
with  his  rascality  and  stupidity,  is  given  with  perfect  accu- 
racy. Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  coarse,  uneducated,  sordid,  quarrel- 
iome,  his  small,  sharp  mind  an  epitome  of  vulgar  shrewd- 
ness, u  a  personation  to  force  laughter  from  the  lungs  of  a 
misanthrope.   Otd  Mr.  Sedley  is  a  most  truthful  represents^ 
tion  of  a  broken-down  merchant,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
that  humane  humor  which  blends  the  ludicrous  and  the 
pathetic  iu  one.  Joe  Sedley,  the  East  Indian,  slightly  sug- 
gests Major  Bagstock.    He  has  the  major's  physical  eir- 
comference,  apoplectic  turn  and  swell  of  manner,  with  the 
addition  of  Cockney  vulgarity  and  cowardic^  His  retreat 
from  Broasels,  just   before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  is 
described  with  the  art  of  a  comic  Xenophan.  * 

la  the  characters  of  George  Osborne,  Dobbin  and  Amelia, 
the  author  has  succeeded  admirably.  They  are  wonder- 
fully true  to  nature,  and  indicate  even  a  finer  power  of 
eharoeterization  than  is  exhibited  in  the  more  strongly 
marked  personages  of  the  work. 


The  test  of  the  excellence  of  a  novel  is  the  cleameM 
with  which  its  events  and  characters  are  remembered  after 
it  has  been  read.  We  think  that  Vanity  Fair  will  bear  this 
criterion.  All  its  characters  are  recognized  in  memory  as 
living  beings,  and  we  would  refer  to  and  quote  them  with 
as  macb  confidence  as  to  any  of  the  acquaintances  we  hold 
ini 


Li/«,  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats.    Edited 

fry  Richard  Moneton  Milrus.    New  York :  Geo.  P.  Pvt- 

nam.   1  vol.  VHmo. 

This  book,  the  long  promised,  has  at  last  appeared,  and 
we  roust  confess  that,  from  the  time  expended  In  its  pre- 
paration, we  expected  a  more  satisfactory  result.  The 
biography,  though  written  in  a  style  of  elaborate  elegance, 
and  pleasing  enough  as  regards  cadence  of  period  and 
felicity  of  phrase,  tells  little  about  Keats  which  is  new,  and 
leaves  many  obscure  passages  of  his  life  in  the  same  dark- 
ness in  which  it  found  them.  Nothing  to  the  purpose  Is 
told  of  the  lady  who  was  the  object  of  Keais's  passionate 
love,  and  who  shares  with  consumption  in  being  the 
dismal  cause  of  his  early  death.  Mr.  Milnes  points  triumph- 
antly to  the  new  facts  and  private  letters  he  has  included 
in  the  volume,  in  proof  that  the  common  impression  that 
Keats  lacked  manliness  of  character,  is  an  error;  but 
instead  of  proving  that  Keats  was  a  strong  man,  he  has 
very  nearly  proved  that  he  himself  is  a  sentimentalist. 
The  characteristic  of  Keats  is  sensitiveness  to  external 
impressions,  the  characteriMic>  of  Milnes  is  sensitiveness  to 
self;  the  imge  of  one  throngs  with  delicious  sensations,  but 
leaves  no  strong  impression  of  character ;  that  of  the  other 
is  pervaded  by  a  thoughtful  ennni,  and  leaves  an  impres- 
sion of  egotistic  weakness  of  character.  Of  course,  Keats 
is  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  and  a  stronger  man  even 
than  Milnes's  musical  sentences  indicate,  but  still  not  a 
strong  man  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

The  letters  of  Keats  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
some  of  them  fine  specimens  of  brilliant  espistolary  com- 
position, but  we  think  there  is  a  general  tone  of  languid 
jann tineas  observable  in  them,  which  shows  a  certain 
feebleness  at  the  heart  of  his  being.  He  seems  a  man 
whom  every  one  would  desire  to  see  placed  in  happy  cir- 
cumsiances,  but  not  one  who  would  bear  bravely  up  under 
bad  circumstances.  The  state  of  his  finances  occupies  a 
good  portion  of  bis  letters,  and  it  is  often  very  pleasantly 
stated.  As  early  as  1817,  he  speaks  of  receiving  a  note  for 
£20,  and  avows  his  intention  of  destroying  with  it  "  some 
of  the  minor  heads  of  that  hydra,  the  dun;"  to  conquer 
which  he  says,  the  knight  need  have  no  sword  or  shield, 
but  only  the  **  Bank-note  of  Faith  and  Cash  of  Salvation, 
and  set  out  against  the  monster  invoking  the  aid  of  no 
Archimago  or  Urganda,  but  finger  me  the  paper,  light  as 
the  Sybil's  leaves  in  Virgil,  whereat  the  fiend  skulks  off 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  .  .  I  think,"  he  adds,  "  I 
could  make  a  nice  little  allegorical  poem,  called  "  The 
Dun,"  where  we  would  have  the  Castle  of  Carelessness, 
the  Drawbridge  of  Credit,  Sir  Novelty  Fashion's  expedi- 
tion against  the  City  of  Tailors,  Ac,  Ac."  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  this  coquetry  with  indigence  in  the  volume. 

There  is  one  cnrious  letter  to  Reynolds,  referring  to 
Wordsworth's  calling  the  exquisite  Hymn  to  Pan,  In 
"  Endymion,"  "  a  pretty  piece  of  Paganism."  Keats  took 
the  words  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  and  wrote  a  letter 
from  the  feelings  it  excited,  reminding  us  in  its  style  of  an 
essay  by  Emerson.  We  extract  It  as  almost  the  best  thing 
in  the  book. 
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OKAHAM's      MAGAZIITE* 


HampsUadf  Rbruary  8, 1818. 

Mt  Dsak  RsT50LDS|— I  thank  yoa  for  yoar  d»h  of 
filberts.  Would  I  coald  get  a  basket  of  tbem  by  way  of 
dessert  erery  day  for  the  sum  of  two  pence,  (two  sonnets 
on  Robin  Hood,  sent  by  the  two  penny  post.)  Woold  we 
were  a  sort  of  athereal  pi^,  and  tnmed  loose  to  feed  upon 
spiritual  mast  and  acorns!  which  wonld  be  merely  a 
squirrel  and  feeding  npon  filberts ;  for  wtmt  is  a  squirrel 
but  an  airy  pig,  or  a  filbert  bat  a  sort  of  archangelical  aoom  ? 
About  the  nuts  being  worth  cracking,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
where  there  are  a  throng  of  delightful  images  ready  drawn, 
aimplieity  is  the  only  thing.  It  may  be  said  that  we  ovght 
to  read  oar  contemporaries,  that  Wordsworth,  Ac,  should 
have  their  due  from  as.  But,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  fine 
imaginative  or  domestic  passages,  are  we  to  be  bullied  into 
a  certain  philosophy  engendered  in  the  whims  of  an 
egotist  ?  Every  man  has  his  speculations,  but  every  man 
does  not  brood  and  peacock  over  them  till  he  makes  a  false 
coinage  and  deceives  himself.  Many  a  man  can  travel 
to  the  very  bourne  of  Heaven,  and  yet  want  confidence  to 
put  down  his  half-seeing.  Sancho  will  invent  a  joamey 
heavenward  as  well  as  any  body.  We  hate  poetry  that 
has  a  palpable  design  upon  us,  and,  if  we  do  not  agree, 
seems  to  put  its  hand  into  iu  breeches  pocket.  Poetry 
should  be  great  and  unobtrusive;  a  thing  which  enters 
into  one*s  soul,  and  does  not  startle  it  or  amaze  it  with 
itself,  bnt  with  its  subject.  How  beautiful  are  the  retired 
flowers !  How  would  they  lose  their  beauty,  were  they 
to  throng  into  the  highway,  crying  out  "  Admire  me,  I  am 
a  violet !  Dote  upon  me,  I  am  a  primrose !"  Modern  poets 
difi*er  from  the  Elizabethans  in  this;  each  of  the  moderns, 
like  an  Elector  of  Hanover,  governs  his  petty  state,  and 
knows  how  many  straws  are  swept  daily  from  the  cause- 
ways in  all  his  dominions,  and  has  a  continual  itching  that 
all  the  housewives  should  have  their  coppers  well  scoured. 
The  ancients  were  emperors  of  vast  provinces;  they  had 
only  heard  of  the  remote  ones,  and  scarcely  cared  to  visit 
them.  I  will  cut  all  this.  I  will  have  no  more  of  Words- 
worth or  Hunt  in  particular.  Why  should  we  be  of  the 
tribe  of  Manaasah,  when  we  can  wander  with  Esau? 
Why  should  we  kick  againit  the  pricks  when  we  can  walk 
on  roses  ?  Why  should  we  be  owls  when  we  can  be  esgles  ? 
Why  be  teozed  with  **  nice-eyed  wagtails,"  when  we 
have  in  sight  *<  the  cherub  Contemplation?"  Why,  with 
Wordsworth's  "  Matthew  with  a  bough  o{  wilding  in  his 
hand,"  when  we  can  have  Jacques  "  under  an  oak,"  Ac.  7 
The  secret  of  the  "  bough  of  wilding"  will  run  through 
your  head  foster  than  I  can  write  it.  Old  Matthew  spoke 
to  him  some  years  ago  on  some  nothing,  and  because  he 
happens  in  an  evening  walk  to  imagine  the  figure  of  the 
old  man,  he  must  stamp  it  down  in  black  and  whice,  and 
it  is  henceforth  sacred.  I  donU  mean  to  deny  Words- 
worth's grandeur  and  Hunt's  merit,  but  I  mean  to  say  we 
need  not  be  teazed  with  grandeur  and  merit  when  we  can 
have  them  uucoutaminated  and  unobtrusive.  Let  us  have  the 
old  Fuets  and  Robin  Hood.  Your  letter  and  its  sonnets  gave 
me  mure  pleasure  than  will  the  Fourth  Book  of  '*  Cbilde 
Harold,"  and  the  whole  of  any  body's  life  and  opinions. 

In  return  for  your  dish  of  filberts,  I  have  gathered  a  few 
catkins.*    I  hope  they  'II  look  pretty. 

*'  No,  those  days  are  gone  away,"  Ac. 

I  hope  you  will  like  them— they  are  at  least  written  in 
the  spirit  of  outlawry.    Here  are  the  Mermaid  lines  ;— 
"  Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone,"  Ac. 

In  the  hope  that  these  scribblings  will  be  some  amuse- 
ment for  you  this  evening,  I  remain,  copying  on  the  hill, 
Your  sincere  friend  and  co-scribbler, 

John  Kjla.ts. 

*  Mr.  Reynolds  had  enclosed  Keau  some  Sonnets  on 
Robin  Hood,  to  which  these  fine  lines  are  on  answer. 


The  reader  rises  from  the  briograph  j  of  Koos  wc  i  ■ 
impression  that  it  tells  one  of  the  most  nuJaac^  'jft. 
in  the  history  of  literature.  The  acooom  of  h'»  ac  --| 
is  beyond  measure  painful.  The  poema  now  fmhU^r*  ^ 
the  first  time,  though  good  enough  to  msike  a  repear^ 
will  hardly  add  to  the  fame  of 


Tkt  Wemm  of  tk*  lUtoivtiam.  By  SHxmktth  F  Tt 
Ntto  YaHk :  Baktr  ^  Seribmnr,  9  «•!«.  Una. 
We  are  under  obligations  to  Hru.  Enet  fm  t^  tv  «>, 
lames  now  before  us.  They  are  the  ftr«  fmha  of  t  2^ 
harvest.  And  we  doubt  not  that  the  avibosneas  wi'l  psam 
the  subject,  and  give  *<  cootinnatk»a,"  rata  smacih  ^  « 
justice  shall  be  done  to  the  women,  the  monherm.  sic-a^ 
wives  and  sweelheans  of  the  great  mad  good  aoot  of  -n 
Revolution.  We  wish  that  some  jnat  opfireeiatian  nf  v^ 
all  society  owes  woman  could  be  had.  l^e  wish  thar  mm 
one  would  sit  down  and  show  how  all  ^reat  etTor^  ks« ! 
their  origin  in  woman's  devotioD  to  her  daty.  aid  4 1 
great  men  owe  their  position  to  their  mother^  feites 
service,  and  how  society  owes  the  advantages  vhkk  s 
may  poasess  to  the  plastle  nund  of  women.  la  this  iprii 
Mrs.  Ellet  has  prepared  the  two  volomea  before  us,  vi 
has  by  her  labors  added  one  other  name  to  the  loag  Ik  laot 
claims  the  gratitude  of  Americans.  Of  coorse  wbe^ia^ 
tices  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  womeo  are  erc^t 
into  two  duodecimo  volumes,  no  great  extent  eaz  bt 
allowed  to  the  biography  of  any  one.  Tet  by  a  ]; 
disposition  of  material,  and  selection  of  prominent 
for  really  prominent  persons,  Mrs.  Etiet  bsoi  gives 
to  make  her  readers  comprehend  the  ehaiacter,  term 
and  position  of  all  her  heroines.  It  happens  to  as  toksn 
known  something  of  the  private  life  of  several  ncBaEee: 
in  the  volumes,  and  while  we  reooUeet  maeh  thai  ■  aoi 
recorded,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  ehaneia  d 
each  so  far  as  we  know  is  well  brought  ouc,  and  additrnsl 
materials  might  serve  only  to  sustain  the  opioioB  fonaed 
by  what  is  oifered.  We  regard  Mrs.  Ellei's  work  (aly  ss 
a  prelude— a  rich,  delightful,  prelude-^but  it  nms  he  ffA' 
lowed  by  other  performances.  The  work  is  enridwi:  witt 
the  likenesses  of  several  ladies  whose  biographies  sre  ix^m 
—one  or  two  of  these  we  know  are  eorrcet.  The  «s9cn 
resemble  what  we  recollect  to  have  heard  denonisaied 
good  likenesses. 

Orators  of  tkt  Americam  JUvoluiiom.    Bw  B.  L.  Magtm. 

Ntw  York  :  Baker  f  ScrOnsr.    1  eoj.  ISasa. 

Mr  Magoon  is  a  writer  of  great  llueney  and  semib&ir, 
who  <^  wreaks"  his  thoughts  upoo  expression.  He  kn 
given  us  a  very  exciting  volume,  glowing  with  rcf*- 
hitionary  fervor,  and  eloquent  of  revolotioaary  hemei. 
The  great  difficulty  is  that  each  of  his  onUon  is  deaeribad 
in  terms  which  a  cool  person  might  hesitate  in  applyiag  n 
Demosthenesand  Cicero.  Mr.  Magoon  writes  loo  moch  on 
the  high-pressure  principle.  As  we  move  down  the  Ma- 
sissippi  stream  of  his  rhetoric,  we  are  pleased  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion,  and  the  chivalrons  feeUng  oi  \kt 
captain  of  the  boat,  but  we  look  oeeasioonliy  at  the  boto 
and  the  engine  with  some  feur  of  an  exploaioB. 

Seriously,  the  volume  will  doubtless  serve  its  purpose  of 
impressing  a  great  idea  of  our  revolutionary  orators  oo  the 
popular  mincWto  reach  which  mind  a  certain  extnvsfaaM 
of  statement  and  description  is  now  considered  ncfesaary. 
The  glowiit^  mode  of  writing  history  and  biography  is, 
donbiless,  better  than  the  dry  and  dead  mode,  bnt  a  faedioa 
between  the  two,  combining  life  and  movement  wiihacea* 
racy  and  discrimination,  is  belter  still.  Huwerer,  «e 
know  of  no  book  on  the  subject  so  good  as  the  procnt.  tl 
can  be  read  at  one  silting,  and  it  leaves  a  stroog  impremoa 
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fh^  mind  of  the  power  of  onr  great  orators.  Every 
xi  ixetion  irhich  forcibly  conveys  an  idea  of  onr  hiatorical 
n  ma  living  tools,  as  well  as  living  names,  deserves  to 


3<ortea/  asni  Misctllaauont  Qwsiions.  By  Riekard 
Jiitangnall.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  f  Co.  1  vol.  12mo. 
1*HiB  has  been  one  of  the  most  soccepsfal  educational 
•olcs  ever  poblished.  The  present  edition  is  from  the 
^Htjf'fimrtk  London  edition.  The  sale  in  England  has 
iSLched  a  hundred  tboosand  copies.  A  mert  glance  at  the 
>olc  ^vill  ezphiin  its  popalarity.  It  embraces  the  elements 
r  IWythoiogy,  Astronomy,  Architecture,  Heraldry,  as  well 
s  A^ncient  and  Modem  History,  and  gives  exactly  that 
tvMl  of  information  which  every  body  needs.  The  first 
rinciptes  and  foundations  of  knowledge  are  often  imper- 
sctly  understood  by  persons  moderately  learned.  Few 
lave  any  system  in  reading  or  study,  but  cram  their  minds 
vith  miscellaneons  matter  of  various  kinds,  without  regard 
o  arrangement,  and  with  no  clear  perception  of  the  prin- 
5ipl«8  of  any  thbig.  Such  a  book  as  the  present  is  needed 
lot  only  by  yooth,  bat  by  many  men  and  women  who 


would  be  offended  at  the  charge  of  Ignorance.  No  person 
can  read  it  without  some  addition  to  his  knowledge.  It  is 
got  up  with  remarkable  skill,  and  covers  a  very  wide  extent 
of  emditioo. 

Tkrillvtg  Imeidmts  of  the  VTars  o/th*  United  Staus  :  Com* 
prising  ths  most  Striking  and  Remarkabie  Events  of  ths 
JUvolutiony  the  J^eneh  War,  the  Second  War  leith  Gnat 
Britain,  and  ths  Mexican  War.    With  Three  Hundred 
Engravings.    By  th$  Author  of  ths  Army  and  Navy  of  ihs 
United  Staus.    Philadelphia  :  Carey  4' Hart.  Svo. 
This  is  a  Isrge  octavo  volume,  filled  with  deeply  inter- 
esting historical  anecdotes,  illustrated  with  engravings— a 
volume  which  will  ereate  a  taste  for  the  whole  series  of 
American  history,  while  it  gratifies  in  part  a  useful  appe- 
tite.    The  work  Is  beautifully  printed  and  admirably  got 
out. 

Amelia.  This  is  one  of  Miss  Leslie's  novels,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  that  lady's  fame,  founded  on  liberal  efforts  to 
improve  the  heart,  and  make  men  and  women  better,  by 
setting  before  them  instances  of  folly  and  examples  of 
virtue. 
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Ths  Total  Eclipsi  ov  tns  Moo3(.— In  the  month  of 
September— the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th— there  was  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon.    Those  who  would  know  all 
about  it— exactly  what  wasMlone  when  the  adumbration 
commenced,  when  and  how  long  total  obscuration  was 
observable,  and  when  exactly  the  satellite  passed  out  of 
the  shadow  of  her  principal  planet— have  nothing  to  do 
but  read  in  the  almanacs  the  predictions  and  calculations  of 
the  event— for  exactly  to  a  second  the  whole  was  per- 
formed as  set  down  by  the  astronomers.  It  was  a  beautiful 
eight  for  those  who  love  to  watch  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud,  not  a  passing  scud,  to 
prevent  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  movement,  from  the 
first  itain  upon  the  eastern  limb  of  the  moon  until  the  whole 
passed  off  from  her  western  side. 

This  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  that  planet's  pass- 
ing through  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  projected  far  into 
space;  and  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  the  moon 
is  the  duration  of  the  eclipso— so  that  we  who  occupied 
the  side  of  the  earth  to  which  the  eclipse  was  visible,  really 
■aw  the  moon  darkened  by  the  intervention  of  our  own 
shadow.    How  like  life  is  this!   How  many  thousands  are 
daily  condemned  for  some  apparent  fault,  which  they  have 
indeed  scqnired  from  those  who  condemn.    How  many 
live  and  suffer  in  the  shadow  of  those  who  sneer— and  per- 
secute while  they  impart  the  cause.    How  many  parents, 
by  their  errors,  keep  the  sunlight  of  Truth  and  Religion 
from  their  children,  and  yet  condenm  them  for  the  shadow 
which  rests  upon  their  mind,  and  makes  them  objects  of  un- 
desirable notoriety— profitless  members  of  the  social  circle. 
Oo  snd  inquire  of  that  heart-broken,  condemned  female, 
why  she  ceased  to  be  the  light  of  the  circle  bi  which  she 
was  ploeed— and  she  will  answer  that  the  very  beings 
whom  the  was  to  bless,  and  from  whom  she  was  to  derive 
blcMings,  darkened  her  pathway  by  the  interference  of  in- 
jndicioos  kindness  or  ill-timed  severity,  and  she  became 
totally  eclipsed.    Ask  the  youth  who  has  just  made  ship- 
wreck of  his  wealth  and  his  fame,  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
in  passing  through  the  shadow  which  relatives  and  asso- 
ciates hsd  thrown  across  his  path,  his  eclipse  was  so  long 


that  society  had  no  patience  to  await  liis  return  to  lights 
no  mercy  for  the  obscuration  which  their  ill-timed  lenity 
to  others  had  made  him  suffer. 

But  the  moon  on  the  morning  of  the  13tb  September 
passed  out  of  the  obscuration,  and  went  on  her  course  dif- 
fusing light  to  all,  and  maintaining  her  supremacy,  in  ap- 
parent size  and  real  histre,  shove  all  the  stellar  orbs.  And 
thus  it  is  with  man.  The  shadow  of  misfortune  or  error, 
of  indiscretion,  is  always  projected  across  his  path— he  is 
liable  with  every  change  to  suffer' some  obscuration,  some 
diminution  of  his  brightness,  some  eclipse  of  that  portion 
bestowed  on  msn.  Let  society  wait— let  him  toil  onward — 
let  there  be  a  little  faith,  a  little  confidence,  a  little  hope, 
and  he  will  recover  all  he  has  lost,  he  will  emerge  from 
the  shadow  that  is  upon  him  and  be  bright  and  profitable  as 
before.  In  the  deepest  obscuration  of  the  full,  or  the  earth- 
ward face  of  the  moon,  when  all  but  its  bare  existence 
seemed  blotted  out,  the  upper,  heavenward  surface  was  un- 
dimmed,  and  reflected  all  the  stellar  glories  of  the  higher 
planets.  And  thus  is  it  with  man.  Sorrows,  disappoint- 
ments, errors,  wrongs,  darken  his  way,  and  all  that  is 
visible  to  those  around  him  seems  sullied  and  obscure,  and 
he  is  left  to  toil  onward  through  the  deep  shadow  of  misery 
and  shsme— the  earthward  side  of  his  heart  "in  a  total 
eclipse— but  the  heavenward  portion,  the  cherished  and 
the  blessed,  though  beyond  the  gaze,  and  often  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  worldly— is  bathed  in  the  holy 
light  of  heavenly  influences— it  knows  no  diminution  of 
brightness,  no  darkness  from  earthly  shadows,  no  dimness 
from  wordly  cares  or  worldly  sorrow,  but,  turned  away 
from  the  observation  and  uses  of  mankind,  its  phaze  is  one 
of  unalterable  quiet,  of  undimmed  and  shadowless  lustre. 
Earth  is  not  permitted  to  project  one  shadow  upon  its 
plane,  while  heaven  and  heavenly  light  lie  beautiful  and 
beautifying  upon  its  surface. 

Tbb  Womxn  ov  ths  ScaiPTVRXs.— Our  booksellers  are 
making  judicious  preparations  for  the  approaching  holydays, 
and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  next  '*  Christmas  times" 
will  afford  a  most  varied  and  elegant  assortment  of  gift 
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book!  for  the  choice  of  porehasert.  Among  thoie  that  we 
have  been  favored  with  a  sight  of,  one  of  themoatbeaatlfnl) 
both  in  design  and  execntioni  is  a  Tolume  enlltitled  "  3V 
Womm  of  the  SeWpfiiref,*'  which  Mesvs.  Lurmat  & 
Blakiston  have  gotten  np  to  eorrespond  with  those 
fkvorite  works  "  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  the  Saviour"  and 
"Sceneain  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles,"  heretofore  iasaed 
by  them.  The  new  publication  has  been  edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Hajtiros  Wkld,  who  has  been  well  sustained  by  the 
artists,  printers  and  binders  in  their  several  departments. 
The  purehaier  will  find  in  this  volume  articles  from  many 
of  the  most  able  and  popular  writers  in  the  country,  and 
we  are  sure  that  it  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  the  favor  of  the  public. 

Messrs.  Carey  tc  Hart  are  about  to  publish  an  edition  of 
Mrs.  Sigonrney's  poetry,  to  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
best  productions  of  the  American  burin,  samples  of  which 
we  have  seen  and  admired.  It  is  fitting  that  the  writings 
of  Mrs.  Sigonmey  should  be  thus  set  out. 

The  same  publishers  have  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the 
festive  season  a  handsome  volume,  of  the  Souvenir  family, 
called  the  Ruby.  A  portion,  indeed  most  of  its  pictorial 
embellishments  are  of  the  first  class  of  engraving,  and  the 
letter-press  contains  poetry  and  prose  worthy  of  perusal. 
The  work  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  centre-table,  and 
will  of  course  find  favor. 

^It  is  not  Always  Nu»HT."~The  heart  chilled  by 
adversity  or  languishing  in  sorrow,  may  find  consolation 
and  peace  in  the  thought  which  forms  the  caption  of  this 
article,  and  which  we  find  so  beautifully  woven  into  the 
harmony  of  numbers  by  our  contemporary,  William  C. 
RicHARBs,  £«q.  Editor  of  the  "  Southern  Literary  Ga- 
zette." 

It  is  not  always  night !  Though  darkness  reign 

In  gloomy  silence  o'er  the  slumbering  earth, 

The  hastening  dawn  will  bring  the  li^ht  again, 

And  call  the  glories  of  the  day  to  birth  ! 
The  sun  withdraws  awhile  his  blessed  light, 
To  shine  again— it  is  not  always  night ! 

The  voices  of  the  stprm  may  fill  the  sky, 
And  Trmpest  sweep  the  earth  with  angry  wing ; 

But  the  fierce  winds  in  gentle  murmurings  die. 
And  freshened  beauty  to  the  world  they  bring: 

The  after-calm  is  sweeter  and  more  bright ; 

Though  storms  arise,  it  is  not  always  night ! 

The  night  of  Nature,  and  the  night  of  Storm, 
Are  emblems  both  of  shadows  on  the  heart ; 

Which  fall  and  chili  iu  currents  quick  and  warm, 
And  bid  the  light  of  peace  and  joy  depart : 

A  thousnnd  shapes  hatti  Sorrow  to  afiYight 

The  soul  of  man,  and  shroud  his  hopes  in  night. 

Yet,  when  the  darkest,  saddest  hour  is  come, 
And  grim  Despair  would  seize  his  shrinking  heart, 

The  dawn  of  Hupe  breaks  on  the  heavy  gloom. 
And  one  by  one  the  shadows  will  depart : 

As  storm  and  darkness  yields  to  calm  and  light, 

So  with  the  heart->ii  is  not  always  night ! 
•  „_^^ 

Thi  FuTtnts.— By  the  time  another  number  of  the 

'*  Magazine"  is  laid  before  its  numerous  readers,  the  bustle 

and  din  of  the  presidential  election  will  have  subsided,  and 

the  people  will  set  themselves  to  thinking  seriously  of  the 

selection  of  useful  and  entertaining  publications,  to  render 

perfect  the  enjoyment  of  the  long,  calm,  quiet  winter 

evenings  at  home.    Of  course,  none  who  take  "  Graham's 

Magazine'*  now,  will  consent  to  deprive  themselves  of  it 

for  the  future,  especially  as  the  new  volume,  commencing 

in  January,  will  be  rendered  as  attractive  as  means,  energy, 

industry  and  application  can  make  it.    We  shall  soon  lay 

before  our  hundred  thousand  readers  our  new  Prospectus, 

in  which  will  be  given  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  plan  of 

our  prospective  operations.    Nothing  will  be  promised  that 

we  will  not  fully  and  faithfully  perform ;  and,  unrivaled 

as  this  *'  Magazine"  has  heretofore  been,  we  intend  so  to 


improve  upon  it,  that  the  new  Tolnme  shall  btmr  anwr 
palm,  and  eommaad  the  niuv«raal  adiiiiminn  thai  a.  »• 
ezoellenft  than  ever ! 

Chzap  PuiucATioKB.^In  these  day»  of  cheap  r= 
tions,  the  means  of  gratifying  a  love  for  reeding  mrt  ^ 
the  reach  of  all.    There  is  an  abundant  supply  tn  i-^  • 
mental  appetite,  and  our  neighbor,  T  B.  Pztxksct.i  . 
for  the  public  taste  with  great  energy  and  aoeeeas.  T 
lovers  of  light  literature  it  may  not  be  amtas  for  as  i-  -•.  - 
that  Mr.  P.  has  published  uniform  cditioiia  of  the  wi-.  - 
those  popular  and  approved  writcTB,  Maa.  Gaarr  and  v  * 
PiCKKBiNo^ladies  whose  writing!  are  alwaya  v  • 
reading,  and  always  convey  a  good  noial.    A  late  pi.  i  -  -. 
lion,  « The  Orphan  Niece,"  by  Miia  Pickariiig,  %-:«. 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  and  k  as  ei     - 
and  interesting  as  those  from  the  same  pen  wiili  whici  . 
public  are  more  familiar. 

CT"  Were  we  inclined  to  copy  one-faalf  of  the  r-- 
handsome  oomplimenis  bestowed  npon  oar  Magazc>e  >■ 
our  friends  of  the  press,  we  could  not  find  room  t  •  «>  • 
We  feel,  however,  rejoiced  at  and  grafc^ol  for  tkwM  rr. 
deuces  of  their  favor,  and  will  strive  to  render  otrecre 
yet  more  worthy  gf  their  commendaiiona.  The  miz  •  / 
*<  Ghraham'ftMagaziae"  isExczLsiox  \  and  as  tthas  h;t  -- 
■toed  immeaswably  above  all  competitors  in  the  pe.-  i 
estimation,  so  shall  it  maintain  iU  enviable  poeiMa,  a^ 
merit  the  saceesa  it  has  enjoyed. 

ID*  Our  engraver,  Wm.  E.  Tncam,  Eaq^  has  in  iw^ 
and  will  have  ready  for  the  next  volume,  aome  >>r.  .ir 
specimens  of  his  art.  We  promise  our  patrons— e.-/.  ▼? 
do  so  without  a  single  fear  that  our  promise  arfl!  l  ;  '« 
fully  redeemed — ^more  magnificent  embellidUBenlsxhaz.  &-  f 
literary  work  in  the  country  has  ever  presented.  XL*,  t 
course,  will  involve  an  immense  expenditure  of  moQer.  tc. 
we  never  place  cost  in  competition  with  the  daty  vc  ose 
our  patrons,  and  our  desire  to  merit  their  favur. 

fi;^  We  expect  to  give,  in  our  next  number,  a  XSi-M 
portrait  of  our  late  correspondent  and  now  co-edii  r.  J 
Bataei)  Tatlok.  He  is  a  modest  gentleman,  and  wx}  in 
be  pleased  with  the  idea  of  so  public  an  introdaction  v-  :be 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  but  we  know  that  he  isafarr.".* 
with  them,  and  the  admirers  of  his  articles  will  be  gnu£«. 
to  see  '*  what  manner  of  man  he  is." 

Wnrrm  FASBioita.^Onr  friend  Oakford  knows  hov  v> 
cap  the  climax  of  human  perfection,  if  we  may  judge  fra 
the  various  styles  and  fashions  of  Hats,  Caps,  &e.,  p«re- 
sented  in  his  oard  on  the  cover  of  oar  "  Magazine."  Hie 
establishment  is  a  Aivorite  place  of  resort  for  all  wbodcMre 
to  be  well  fitted ;  and  they  must,  indeed,  be  hard  to  piestt. 
who  cannot  find  something  there  to  suit  their  fiuiey. 

m^  If  we  were  inclined  to  be  boastful,  wa  think  at 
might  raise  a  high  note  of  exultation  npon  the  chsnctr 
of  the  present  number  of  the  "  American  Monthly  M^- 
zine.'*  Bat,  as  "  good  wine  needs  no  bodi,"  we  lay  ocr 
offering  before  the  public,  confident  that  iu  ntanifea  o- 
cellence  will  be  discovered  without  the  necessity  of  a  wxc 
from  us  to  point  out  its  varied  beauties.  While,  howerer. 
we  believe,  and  feel  assured  that  the  public  will  concor  ia 
the  belief,  that  this  number  is  one  of  surpassing  beaaty  asd 
merit,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  hint  that  the  arnuigea«ia 
we  have  consummated  for  the  future,  will  enable  ns  d 
improve  even  upon  our  present  high  standard  of  ezcellesce, 
and  keep  us,  as  ever,  far,  very  far  in  advance  of  the  oos 
labored  efforts  of  all  contemporaries.  Oar  course  v  in- 
ward, and  he  must  bestir  himself  actively  who  wimld  ex- 
cel us. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Archibald  Dl^mdass  was  a  rich  Jamaica  planter, 
'Whose  estates  were  situated  in  one  of  the  most  de* 
li^htful  regions  in  that  garden  of  the  West  India 
isles.    His  wife,  an  English  lady,  of  great  personal 
attractions  and  highly  connected,  died  when  Helen, 
their  only  child,  had  just  entered  her  thirteenth  year, 
an  age  when,  perhaps,  a  mother's  oonnsel  and  tender 
guidance  is  most  required.    When  the  news  of  Mrs. 
Dundass's  death  reached  her  friends,  they   imme- 
diately wrote,  beseeching  the  bereaved  husband  to 
come  at  once  to  England  with  his  child,  or  if  not  ex- 
pedient for  himself  to  leave  Jamaica,  that  he  would 
at  least  suffer  the  little  Helen  to  come  to  them ;  and 
especially  did  they  urge  the  plea  that  thereby  he 
would  enable  her  to  receive  a  more  finished  educa- 
tion than  could  possibly  be  acquired  upon  the  island. 
This  plea,  to  he  sure,  offered  a  strong  inducement 
to  Mr.  Dnndass;  but  how  could  he  school  his  heart  to 
this  second  bereavement.    Helen  possessed  all  her 
mother's  traits — her  dark  blue  eyes— her  golden  hair 
and  skin  of  danltng  purity — the  smile  that  played 
around  her  dimpled  mouth— her  light  airy  step,  were 
all  her  mother's.     Looking  upon  her  thus  in  her 
budding  loveliness  the  Helen  of  his  youth  once  more 
moved  before  him.    To  yield  her  up  he  could  not — 
and  therefore  Mr.  Dundass  rejected  the  oft-repeated 
entreaties  of  his  English  friends.    Helen  remained 
in  Jamaica.    A  governess  waa  provided,  and  what- 
ever money  could  secure  in  the  way  of  learning  was 
most  freely  expended. 

Mr.  Dundass  possessed  many  noble  traits  of  cha- 
racter, yet  pride  was  a  very  strong  ingredient  in  his 
composition  leading  him  not  unfreqnently  into  errors 
which  his  sober  judgment  condemned.  Still  he  was 
generally  beloved,  especially  by  his  slaves,  to  whom 
he  was  a  kind,  indulgent  master.  Knowing  himself 
to  be  one  o{  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest  proprietor 
upon  the  island,  it  was  natural  he  should  mark  out 
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an  alliance  for  his  daughter  commensurate  with  the 
fortune  her  hand  would  bestow.  When,  therefore, 
Helen,  beaming  and  beautiful  as  the  star  of  evening, 
burst  from  the  confinement  of  the  school-room  to 
dazale  all  eyes  and  move  all  hearts,  what  wonder 
that  pride  and  ambition  swelled  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Dundass.    But 

"  Love  will  venture  in  where  it  daur  nae  wecl  be  seen  j" 

and,  unfortunately  for  the  realization  of  those  am- 
bitious dreams,  a  mutual  love  had  already  sprung  up 
between  Helen  and  a  young  man  without  friends  or 
fortune,  whom  her  father  had  received  into  favor, 
and  employed  for  some  years  in  his  counting-room. 

To  appeal  to  Mr.  Dundass  for  his  sanction  to  their 
union  Ward  knew  would  be  vain,  and  he  therefore 
prevailed  upon  the  imprudent  Helen  to  elope  with 
him,  assuring  her  that  her  father's  anger  would  be 
but  momentary,  and  that  his  great  affection  triumphing 
over  resentment,  would  compel  him  to  forgive  her 
error,  and  open  his  arn^s  to  welcome  her  return. 
But,  unhappily,  it  was  not  so.  There  was  no  moving 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Dundass  to  forgiveness.  His  anger 
and  resentment  were  as  boundless  as  had  been  his 
love.  He  refused  to  see  his  child,  spurned  her  from 
his  door,  and  to  all  the  numerous  and  penitent  letters 
she  addressed  him,  gave  no  reply.  The  blow  was, 
indeed,  a  heavy  one,  coming  from  one  so  idolized; 
his  affections,  as  well  as  his  long-cherished  pride, 
were  crushed,  and  bis  resentment  rose  in  proportion. 

In  the  meantime  Ward  had  removed  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  island  with  his  young  and  beautiful  bride, 
where  he  had  obtained  a  situation  which  promised  to 
be  lucrative.  That  he  loved  his  young  wife  who 
for  his  sake  had  renounced  wealth,  station,  and  a 
father's  love,  cannot  be  doubted;  btit  that  he  also 
held  a  comer  of  his  heart  for  the  possessions  she 
might  inherit,  is  also  certain.  His  disappointment, 
therefore,  at  the  inflexibility  of  Mr.  Dundass  was 
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extreme,  and  mingled  with  it  a  bitterneea  which,  in 
a  short  time,  dii«played  itself  toward  his  unoflending 
wife,  and  in  an  irritability  which,  ere  the  eod  of  a 
twelvemonth,  caused  his  employer  to  dismiss  him 
from  his  service.  From  that  time  the  life  of  poor 
Helen  was  most  wretched,  bitterly  reaping  in  tears 
and  poverty  the  fruits  of  disobedience.  From  place 
to  place  she  followed  her  husband  wherever  he  could 
obtain  employ,  but  of  which  his  idle,  dissolute  habiu 
soon  deprived  him.  A  constitution  naturally  feeble 
sunk  under  the  inroads  of  dissipation.  Ere  three 
years  a  wife  Helen  became  a  widow.  Her  situation 
was  now  truly  deplorable.  Without  mooey,  without 
friends,  and  thrown  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the 
world  ere  yet  she  had  reached  her  twentieth  year. 
For  the  sake  of  her  innocent  babe  she  resolved  to 
make  one  more  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  her  father. 

Over  mountain  ridges,  through  deep  valleys — 
crossing  dense  forests  and  treacherous  rivulets — 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  some  chance  traveler  for  a  few  miles  ride, 
Helen  at  length  drew  near  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
and  stole,  unannounced,  into  the  presence  of  her  father. 
The  moment  waspropitious.  Mr.  Dundass  had  already 
learned  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  and  the  probable 
destitution  of  his  daughter.  In  those  three  years 
alienation  from  his  only  child  he  had  suflered  much, 
and  untimely  old  age  had  silvered  his  temples  and 
worn  deep  furrows  o'er  bis  brow.  Not  all  his  wealth, 
not  all  the  goading^  of  disappointed  ambition,  nor 
even  the  sting  her  ingratitude  had  left,  could  drive 
her  image  from  his  heart,  or  check  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience,  which  whi^^pered  that  not  even  her 
errors  could  excujiC  the  harshness  with  which  she  had 
been  reputed.  The  death  of  Ward  seemed  to  unite 
Helen  once  more  to  him.  Over  her  misfortunes  he 
shed  bitter  tears;  and  although  pride  still  rebelled 
against  the  yearnings  of  his  heart,  and  made  him  re- 
solve he  would  never  more  admit  her  to  his  presence, 
yet  even  at  the  moment  when  she  fell  fainting  and 
exhausted  at  his  feet,  he  was  meditating  some  mea- 
sures by  which  he  could  place  her  and  her  little  one 
above  want.  Ah!  pride,  anger,  enduring  obstinacy, 
where  are  ye  now?  There  was  a  well  of  love  in 
that  old  man's  heart  whose  depths  ye  had  not  yet 
probed.  One  look  at  the  sad,  care-worn  face  of 
Helen;  one  glance  at  the  innocent  babe  pillowed 
upon  her  breast,  and  that  fount  of  love  was  unsealed. 
The  father  took  them  to  bis  breast  and  blessed  them. 

CHAPTER  n. 

A  few  years  and  Helen,  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
again  made  her  appearance  in  society,  and  again 
Mr.  Dundass  cherished  his  darling  dream  of  her 
forming  some  high  connection.  Little  Mildred,  in 
the  meanwhile,  having  tieen  sent  to  England  under 
the  charge  of  a  faithful  nurte,  to  receive  her  edu- 
cation. 

A  second  time,  however,  was  Mr.  Dundass  doomed 
to  disappoimment.  The  charming  and  attractive 
young  widow  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Donaldson,  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  whose  only  recommendation  in 


the  eyes  of  Mr.  Dundass  wis  a  afaowy  eaerm  e: 
a  superb  set  of  teeth.  He  bad  known  hnD  r<r  =c- 
years,  and  had  always  regarded  him  as  mart  i£<ts. 
than  honest,  and  one  who,  where  his  own  is!«r«» 
were  concerned,  would  let  no  scrvples  of  ecssncje 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  advanocmciic.  Be  cki^L' 
him  rich,  but  he  had  much  raiber  he  had  bees  ;■»• 
if  able  to  boast  a  titled  descent.  Tbe  idea,  there  ^, 
of  this  second  marriage  of  his  daughter  gave  a^  : 
reality  as  little  satisfaction  as  the  first.  HJafdor^- 
consent  was,  however,  at  ieogth  olMaiiied,aQdE>a 
borne  off  a  second  time  a  bride  from  her  £i::br'- 
house. 

The  plantation  of  Mr.  Donaldson  was  deliski'-u  < 
located  in  a  most  lovely  rc^on  of  kill  aad  tk- 
sparkling  with  delicious  rivulets,  aad  qinakled  vj' 
charming  groves  of  the  deep-tinted  pimeato.  *> 
graceful  palm,  and  magnificent  cotton-trees^,  and  i*x 
air  rife  with  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  and  ctrx 
blossoms,  through  which,  like  winged  jeweb,ga:  -ni 
birds  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage.  Whatever  rw 
have  been  the  errors  which  Mr.  Dundass  detected  .-. 
the  moral  character  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  be  wa*  a  r. «: 
tender  and  devoted  husband ;  and  in  this  parad  -c  > 
which  he  had  brought  her,  the  happiness  of  H«!rr 
seemed  perfect.  The  Cascade,  as  Mr.  D^tnud-  •: 
had  named  his  station,  from  the  numerous  b:7.«  'Lt 
and  waterfalls  in  the  neighborhood,  was  disius.  £*7 
miles  from  Mount  Dundass,  yet  the  intercoan^  be- 
tween father  and  daughter  continued  onimerrup'^-: 
until  the  infirmities  of  age  pressing  upon  Mr,  Dcft- 
dass,  rendered  his  visits  to  the  Cascade  less  freqr.ct,i. 
and  the  cares  of  a  growing  family  confining  Mr 
DonaldM>n  more  closely  at  home. 

Helen  was  now  the  mother  of  several  childret 
charming,  bright  little  girls,  yet  it  was  strange  tba: 
Mr.  Dundass  never  seemed  to  regard  them  in  i! . 
same  lender  light  he  did  Mildred  Ward.  Mr.  Dom  ^ 
son  had  never  seen  Mildred,  but  already  in  his  be  :^ 
he  hated  her.  The  partiality  of  the  grandfai&r 
rankled  his  inmost  soul,  for  he  saw  plainly  it  w^<q 
interfere  with  the  prospects  of  his  own  childnr: 
Indeed,  Mr.  Dundass  had  already  settled  fifty  ih~> 
sand  dollars  upon  his  granddaughter  Mildred,  avert- 
ing al«>o  that  at  his  death  that  sum  should  be  doubV. 
Mr.  Donaldson  possessed  great  influence  over  :l^ 
wife—his  words  to  her  were  oracles — his  wvbr^ 
laws.  By  degrees,  therefore,  he  instilled  into  be' 
mind  a  jealousy  against  her  absent  child,  min^:^- 
wilh  feelings  of  resentment  toward  her  father,  that,  r 
the  exclusion  of  her  little  Grace  and  Anna,  he  sbcu : 
have  made  her  the  object  of  his  love  and  munificeoee 
This  feeling  once  engendered  Mr.  Donaldson  to . 
good  care  to  keep  alive.  The  poison  worked  ^l.-v. 
but  so  secretly,  that  no  doubt  Helen  faentelf  veoul 
have  been  shocked  could  she  have  read  her  ov 
heart  and  found  that,  instigated  by  jealousy,  a  mother  • 
tenderness  for  her  first>born  was  fast  turning  ^ 
bitierne^. 

In  the  meantime  seventeen  rosy  summers  hu. 
flitted  as  some  fairy  dream  over  the  head  of  Mildred, 
when  her  grandfather,  no  longer  able  to  re.«i«t  L* 
desire  of  seeing  her,  urged  her  return  to  Jamaica. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Xo  merry  £ng:land  our  story  now  takes  us,  that 
e  may  trace  a  brief  sketch  of  those  scenes  wherein 
e  days  of  Mildred  had  glided  so  happily  away. 
Norcross  Hall,  the  ancestral  domain  of  the  late 
irs.  IDundass  was  situated  in  one  of  England's  most 
larmin^  nook^,  about  forty  miles  from  the  great 
etropolis.  It  was  an  ancient  building,  the  main 
sirt  of  ^'hich  was  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
me  of  Elizabeth— but  of  this  little  of  the  original 
xucture  remained.  Its  present  occupant,  Sir  Hugh 
forcross,  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Dundass's  eldest 
rother,  and  to  his  guardianship  the  little  Mildred 
ad  been  consigned.  In  this  charming  family  she 
ras  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  receiving 
ae  same  education  and  sharing  the  same  pursuits  as 
ler  little  cousins,  between  whom  and  herself  a  lively 
.llectioKi  sprung  up.  Lady  Norcross  was  a  superior 
^'oinaD,  both  of  mind  and  heart;  and  under  her 
guidance  and  gentle  teachings,  which  her  every-day 
ife  so  beautifully  exemplified,  what  wonder  that  the 
ittle  family  growing  up  around  her  should  prove  all 
hat  was  good  and  lovely.  Helen  Norcross  was 
near  the  same  age  as  Mildred,  Rupert  three  years 
her  senior.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  had  reached 
his  fourteenth  year  that  the  three  cousins  were  ever 
separated,  even  for  a  single  day;  bot  now,  Rupert 
was  sent  to  Eton,  and  the  two  girls  were  leA  to  weep 
and  mourn  his  absence,  or  to  study  a  thousand  de- 
lightful projects  to  welcome  his  return  at  the  holy  days. 
What  happy  seasons  those  were  when,  released  for 
a  time  from  the  thraldom  of  college  pursnlts,  Rupert 
once  more  sprung  in  freedom  through  the  haunts  of 
his  childhood ;  the  old  walls  rung  with  cheerful  voices, 
and  every  dell  and  dingle  echoed  to  the  merry  music 
of  their  happy  hearts.  And  then,  as  each  holyday 
came  round,  what  changes  marked  their  progress. 
The  two  little  girls  had  become  graceful,  lovely  wo- 
men, while  Rupert  from  a  school-boy  had  as  suddenly 
shot  up  into  a  tall,  elegant  yoimg  man. 

Sir  Hugh  and  his  lady  saw  with  pleasure  the  attach- 
ment of  the  cousins;  they  already  loved  Mildred  as 
their  daughter,  and  it  was  the  nearest  wish  of  their 
hearts  that  in  time  the  affection  which  now  united 
them  might  assume  a  more  enduring  form.  As  the 
education  of  Mildred  might  now  be  considered  com- 
pleted, and  the  object  for  which  she  had  been  sent  to 
them  attained,  they  grew  every  day  more  and  more 
fearful  that  Mrs.  Donaldson  would  claim  her  long 
absent  child.  Mildred  was  too  young  when  she  left 
Jamaica  to  have  other  than  a  faint  recollection  of 
her  mother;  she  could  only  remember  the  beautiful 
blue  eyes  which  used  to  meet  hers  so  fondly,  and 
the  long  golden  ringlets  through  which,  as  the  nest- 
led in  mamma's  lap,  she  had  played  bo-peep  with 
an  old  gentleman  in  a  high-backed  elbow-chair. 
Then  she  was  so  happy  at  Norcross  Hall  that  when 
her  heart  whispered  to  her,  as  it  oAen  did,  of  her 
other  dear  mother  in  a  far-off  land,  she  could  not  but 
reproach  herself  for  not  being  more  impatient  for 
the  moment  to  arrive  when  she  might  again  embrace 
her.  But  now  the  time  drew  near  when  she  must 
bid  farewell  to  this  cherished  spot. 


April  had  smiled  farewell  in  tears,  and  May  with 
her  beauteous  buds  and  blossoms  danced  over  the 
green  earth.  The  streams  welcomed  her  presence 
with  songs  of  glee,  and  the  forests  dressed  in  fresh 
beauty  opened  their  arms  to  greet  her  presence.  It 
was  yet  early  morning,  and  to  the  uplifting  of  the 
rosy  <^urtain  draping  the  couch  of  the  day-god  the 
birds  were  singing  a  merry  prelude,  as  two  young 
men  stole  softly  around  an  angle  of  the  old  building, 
and  crept  silently  under  the  »hadow  of  the  wall,  un- 
til they  stood  beneath  the  windows  of  an  apartment 
whose  inmates  were  probably  buried  in  sleep,  as 
through  the  half-closed  shutter  the  curtains  appeared 
still  closely  drawn. 

"  You  see  I  have  proved  a  true  prophet,'  for  the 
girls  still  sleep,'*  cried  the  taller  of  the  two,  laughing. 
**  Now  fie  upon  their  laziness  this  bright  May  morn- 
ing-—why  we  should  ha ve^ been  off  to  the  dell  an 
hour  since,  to  gather  the  flowers  ere  the  sim  kissed 
away  their  freshness." 

*'  Now  I  will  warrant  you,  Rupert,"  replied  the 
other,  "  that  while  we  stand  here  with  *  dewy  feet,' 
may  be  catching  our  deaths  from  this  early  exposure 
of  our  delicate  frames,  the  little  jades  are  quietly 
dreaming  over  the  last  new  romance,  or  their  first 
ball— oome,  let  us  arouse  them  with  a  song !"  and 
dropping  on  one  knee,  the  young  man  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  win- 
dow in  the  most  languishing  manner  began : 

"  Come,  come  to  me,  love, 

Come,  love,  arise— 
And  shame  the  brif^t  stars 

With  the  light  of  thine  eyes, 
Look  out  from  thy  lattice, 

Olady— » 

"  Very  well  song,  most  tender  swain— what  a  pity 
Mildred  and  myself  by  our  too  early  rising  lost  the 
melting  expression  of  those  upturned  orbs!"  cried 
Helen,  issuing  with  her  cousin  from  a  thicket  of 
rose-bushes.  '*So  you  thought  us  still  sleeping, 
slanderers,  when  we  have  already  brushed  the  dew 
from  the  lawn,  and  look  here,"  (showering  down  a 
quantity  of  early  violets,)  "  see  what  we  stole  from 
Flora  while  you  two  were  sleeping." 

A  few  moments  were  spent  in  plaj'ful  badinage, 
and  then  the  happy  party  strolled  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  dell.  But,  alas!  like  many  of  our  brightest 
hopes  this  morn  which  dawned  so  blissfully  was 
destined  to  end  in  sorrow !  Upon  the  return  of'  the 
party  to  the  Hall,  Sir  Hugh  with  a  sorrowful  counte- 
nance placed  in  the  hands  of  Mildred  a  package  of 
letters.  She  greviTpale  as  she  read,  and  ere  she  had 
finished  burst  into  tears,  and  handing  the  package  to  ^ 
Sir  Hugh  fled  to  her  chamber.  Those  letters  con- 
tained the  mandate  for  her  return  to  Jamaica.  That 
very  week  she  must  leave  Norcross  Hall,  its  beloved 
inmates,  and  all  the  delightful  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood, and  hasten  to  London,  to  join  a  family  who 
were  about  returning  to  the  island,  and  to  whose 
charge  her  grandfather  had  consigned  her. 

The  grief  which  filled  all  hearts  at  this  dreaded 
separation  may  easily  be  imagined.  Rupert  was 
nearly  crazy  at  the  thought.    He  now  felt  how  dear 
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Mildred  was  to  him,  and  that  to  part  with  her  was 
like  rending  soul  and  body.  But  certain  that  his  love 
would  meet  the  sanction  of  his  parents,  knowing 
how  tenderly  they  regarded  her,  he  hastened  to  make 
known  his  feelings  to  ihem,  and  to  entreat  that  he 
might  accompany  Mildred  to  Jamaica,  and  demand 
the  consent  of  her  friends  to  their  union. 

«  No,  my  dear  son,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  Mildred  is 
yet  very  young— of  the  world  she  knows  little,  and 
it  would  be  cruel  to  shackle  her  with  ties  which  she 
may  in  time  be  brought  to  abhor,  nor  would  it  be 
doing  justice  to  her  friends  to  bind  down  her  afieo- 
tions  to  us  alone.  Leave  her  free,  Rapert ;  if  she 
loves  you,  that  love  will  not  diminish  by  absence, 
and  I  promise  you  that  in  due  time  yon  shall  be 
allowed  to  prosecute  your  suit  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother,  and  should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  win  a 
bride  so  lovely,  your  parents'  hearts  will  welcome 
her  with  joy.*' 

How  coldly  his  father  reasoned  thought  the  ardent 
young  lover,  but  accustomed  to  yield  all  deference 
to  his  wishes,  he  consented  that  Mildred  should  de- 
part without  knowing  how  necessary  her  love  was 
to  his  happiness. 

Both  Sir  Hugh  and  Rupert  aceompanied  her  to 
London,  and  saw  her  safely  on  board  her  majesty's 
ship  the  Essex,  bound  for  Jamaica. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Leaving  Mildred  to  pursue  her  voyage  we  will 
see  what  preparations  were  already  making  for  her 
return  by  Mr.  Donaldson. 

This  gentleman  was  by  no  means  as  rich  as  many 
supposed  him  to  be.  His  plantations  were  valuable, 
and  located  advantageously,  but  whether  from  mis- 
management, or  from  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol, for  several  years  his  affairs  had  become  greatly 
involved,  and  he  had  only  been  saved  from  absolute 
ruin  through  the  scheming  friendship  of  a  Spaniard 
named  Pero2zi--«  man  whose  cunning  was  as  deep 
as  his  own,  and  who  by  advancing  hirge  sums  from 
time  to  time,  only  sought  to  entangle  his  victim  in 
such  a  snare  as  should  secure  him  in  the  end  his 
valuable  possessions.  Pride  prevented  Mr.  Donald- 
son from  applying  to  Mr.  Dundass— every  year  mat- 
ters grew  worse,  until  finally  he  felt  himself  to  be 
completely  in  the  power  of  Perozzi,  who  had  even 
begun  to  threaten  loudly,  and  talk  of  distraining.  It 
was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  Mr.  Dundass  de- 
clared his  intention  of  sending  for  Mildred  Ward. 
A  project  now  suddenly  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Do- 
«  naldson  which  promised  to  relieve  him  from  his  diffi- 
culties, and  which  he  seized  upon  in  his  selfishness 
with  as  little  conscience  as  the  highwayman  who 
robs  you  of  life  in  order  to  obtain  your  purse. 

Mounting  his  mule  he  one  morning  rode  over  to 
the  "Pen"  of  Perozzi,  some  few  miles  farther  down 
the  valley.    He  was  received  rather  coolly. 

*^  Your  timely  visit  has  saved  me  a  ride  this  morn- 
ing, Donaldson,"  said  the  Spaniard.  <*I  have  an 
imperative  necessity  for  my  money,  or  at  least  for  a 
part  of  it." 


"My  dear  fellow,  the  very  thing  I  Imve  <xi^* 
talk  about !"  said  Donatdeon. 

**  Coramhre—to  tali  about !    It  miat   be  9c-.- 
thing  more  than  talk — words  wtli  noC  answer  i 
purpose,"  replied  Perozzi,  his  sharp  l»lack  er,e  ; 
tering  with  hate.    *'  I  tell  yon  money  I  Kiasi  wa^r- 
money  I  will  have,  or — " 

'*  Good  God,  Perozzi,  don't  drive  me  to  ^eryn 
tion.  You  know  I  cannot  pay  you  a  single  pb.^  ■- 
Only  wait  until  I  receive  my  return  sales  froci  Ziz 
land,  and  I  swear  to  you  you  shall  receive  yoar  .^ 
farthing!" 

"  Holy  Mother  Mary !  your  return  sales  from  E^^ 
land !"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  consLg  » 
casm.  *'  In  what  manner  of  vessel  mi^t  those  ac' 
returns  be  coming,  for,  if  my  memory  serves  . 
Columbus  discovered  a  new  world  in  lesss  tiEae  ik^ 
this  same  richly-freighted  earavela  has  been  era*"  zr 
the  Atlantic— 4hi8  has  been  your  answer  for  tw&-t  x 
twelvemonth.  And  now,"  be  continoed,  saddea : 
altering  his  tone,  and  striding  to  the  side  of  his  vict^s^ 
"  there  must  be  an  end  of  this — eiihier  pay  me  -w'z^ 
you  owe  me,  or  give  me  a  quit  claim  to  the  Csso^ 
for  which  you  have  already  received  (rom  me  ni.*^ 
than  its  value." 

«*By  heavens,  Perozzi!"  cried  Mr.  Dosald^x 
turning  pale  with  anger  and  mortification,  "  i^  j 
more  than  I  can  bear  even  from  yon ;  but  ooose."  ir 
added,  suddenly  forcing  a  laugh,  "  it  was  to  »ee  s\a> 
upon  a  more  pleasing  errand  I  came  here." 

"Corambrel"  whistled  through  the  teeth  of  tb: 
Spaniard. 

"  Hark  ye,  Perozzi ;  what  would  yon  say  if  I  ccku. 
this  moment  promise  to  place  you  in  ppssessicii  (A 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and — a  wife?" 

<*Say!  why  that  the  Devil  helped  you  to  nfilt 
and  then  deserted  you  at  the  pinch,  as  he  alvtp 
does !"  replied  Perozzi. 

**  No  cajolery  about  it,  aayouafaall  find,"  answerei^ 
Mr.  Donaldson.  "  But  come,  let  us  sit — by  your  kiTe 
I'll  taste  your  wine ;  your  health,  signor,  and^-  (toni< 
ing  out  a  second  glass)  **  here  is  another  to  Madaiu 
Perozzi~ha-ha-ha !"  There— now,"  said  he,  settnit 
down  his  glass  with  a  force  whidi  nearly  shiT«fed 
it,  **  listen  to  me.  You  know  that  Mrs.  Donald?.)£. 
by  her  first  husband,  had  one  daughter,  Mildree 
Ward,  who  is  at  this  moment  on  ber  return  frua 
England,  whither  she  was  sent  at  an  early  age  lor 
her  education.  She  is  now,  by  the  bye,  seventeen, 
and,  as  report  informs  us,  extremely  beautiful  snd 
accomplished.  Now  what  think  you,  Perozzi,  of  the 
charming  Mildred  for  a  wife?" 

**I  want  money ^no  wife!"  moodily  replied  I^ 
rozzi,  draining  a  third  glass. 

"Precisely— money,"  answered  ihe  other;  "isd 
that  is  what  the  fair  hand  of  Mildred  tenders  yoiL" 

"One  hundred  thousand  dollars,  did  you  mt. 
Donaldson?"  said  the  Spaniard,  with  a  Ecarcfaios 
gaze. 

« I  did.  FiAy  thousand  with  the  ^MlMidingring, 
and  the  balance  when  the  old  man,  her  grandftiher. 
dies." 

Excellent,  by  the  Virgin !— ha-ha-ha !  No  one  m 
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pute  your  skill  in  diplomacy;  bat  methinla  it 
uld  be  well  to  know  by  what  method  you  propose 
^rin^  about  a  <*  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
«hed,"  said  Peruzzi,  with  a  sneer. 

*  ILieave  that  to  me ;  only  act  with  me,  and  Mildred 
ard  becomes  your  wife  just  so  certain  as  I  now 
nk  to  you— your  health,  signer." 

'  And,  pray,  allow  me  to  ask,"  said  Perozzt,  **  what 
nefit  you  expect  to  reap  from  such  unparalleled 
neroftity — it  cannot  surely  be  out  of  pure  love  to 
3  that  you  thus 

*<  Backle  fortune  on  my  back 
To  bear  her  burthen  whether  I  will  or  no !" 

'*  You  are  right,"  answered  Mr.  Donaldson,  drop- 
ng  the  servile  tone  in  which  he  had  before  spoken, 
you  are  right^it  is  from  no  love  to  you ;  my  object 
this.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  utter  impracti- 
ibility  of  my  refunding  any  part  of  the  money  I 
we  you  at  present.  True,  you  mayseize  my  estates, 
Jt  this  I  think  you  will  hardly  do  in  preference  to 
le  plan  I  propose ;  it  would  be  at  best  but  a  vexatious 
flair,  while  by  accepting  my  proposition  you  secure 
ot  only  an  equivalent  for  your  debt,  but  also  the 
and  of  a  charming  young  girl." 

<*  Well,  well,  to  the  point,"  interrupted  the 
Spaniard,  impatiently. 

"  It  is  simply  this ;  give  me  your  written  promise 
0  release  me  from  all  obligation,  return  me  what- 
ever notes  you  hold  against  me,  and  I  on  my  part 
>ledge  to  you  the  hand  and  fortune  of  my  step- 
laughter." 

Perozzi  remained  for  some  moments  in  deep  revery, 
IS  if  studying  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  plan. 

*  I  have  half  a  mind  to  try  it,"  he  mused;  "  it  may 
io — the  connection  will  be  a  good  one.  Old  Dundass 
is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  and  a  man  of  great  influence; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  project  fail,  I 
shall  be  no  worse  ofl'than  now,  unless  an  earthquake 
should  swallow  up  the  estates  from  my  grasp." 

**  There  is  one  contingency  which  seems  to  have 
entirely  escaped  your  forecast,"  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
turning  to  Mr.  Donaldson,  "  the  lady  may  not  be  of 
your  way  of  thinking— she  may  prove  refractory." 
*<  Leave  that  to  me,"  was  the  reply. 
»*  I  may  not  fancy  her." 

*' Nor  the  money?"  added  Mr.  Donaldson,  with  a 
meaning  smile. 

"  Ah,  there,  I  grant,  you  have  me.    Well,  well,  I 
am  willing  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you  a  little 
more  freely.    Miss  Ward  is  handsome,  you  say  ?" 
"AsaHouri." 
"And  young?" 
"  Scarce  seventeen." 
"  Very  well— now  to  business." 
But  we  have  already  entered  into  sufficient  detail 
of  the  conversation  of  these  two  men  to  show  the 
reader  in  what  peril  poor  Mildred  stood  from  their 
machinations.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  ere  they 
parted,  Perozzi  pledged  his  word  that,  should  their 
plot  succeed,  he  would,  on  his  marriage-day,  place 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Donaldson  a  quit  claim  to  every 
demand  he  held  against  him. 
26* 


CHAPTER  V. 

How  beautiful  was  Mildred  as  she  sprtmg  to  meet 
the  embrace  of  her  old  grandfather;  and  how  fondly 
did  the  old  man  gaze  upon  his  recovered  treasure, 
almost  incredulous  that  this  lovely  girl  could  be  the 
same  little  pet,  whose  infantine  gambols  and  artless 
caresses  time  had  not  been  able  to  efface  from  his" 
mind. 

The  style  of  Mildred's  beauty  was,  indeed,  most 
captivating  and  piquant.  To  a  form  of  perfect  8ym> 
metry  and  airy  grace  was  added  a  countenance 
beaming  with  intellect  and  vivacity.  Her  com- 
plexion  was  of  the  same  dazzling  fairness  as  her 
mother's,  but  her  eyes  were  of  a  deep-gray,  sparkling 
beneath  the  mo»t  delicately  penciled  brows,  and  her 
hair  of  that  dark,  glossy  chestnut,  flecked  as  it  were 
with  sunbeams,  whose  peculiar  tint  painters  so  much 
love  to  catch.  A  small,  rosy  mouth,  and  white,  re- 
gular teeth,  which  in  her  innocent  vivacity  were 
often  displayed,  completes  the  picture  of  Mildred's 
charms. 

AAer  spending  a  few  days  at  Mount  Dundass  she 
took  leave  of  her  grandfather,  and  under  the  escort 
of  Mr.  Donaldson,  who  had  hastened  thither  for  the 
purpose,  departed  for  the  Cascade,  impatient  to  be- 
hold her  mother,  in  whose  love  she  trusted  to  find 
a  recompense  for  the  pain  which  parting  with  her  dear 
friends  at  Norcross  Hall  had  caused.  And  for  a  few 
weeks  all  went  happily.  The  sight  of  her  innocent, 
beautiful  child  banished  for  a  time  frdm  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Donaldson  that  unnatural  jealousy  her  husband 
had  awakened.  Mr.  Donaldson,  for  his  own  selfish 
purpoiies,  strove  by  every  attention  and  kindness  to 
win  her  esteem  and  confidence,  while  Mildred  on  her 
part  delighted  with  and  reciprocating  her  mother's 
affection,  gratified  by  the  interest  her  step-father  ex- 
pressed for  her,  and  perfectly  enchanted  with  the 
novel  and  beautiful  scenery,  threw  ofi'all  her  sadness 
— linking  the  past  with  the  present,  not  regretful  or 
sorrowful,  but  as  one  continued  scene  of  love  and 
happiness,  for  which  her  heart  rose  in  gratitude  to 
her  Maker  that  he  had  conferred  upon  her  so  many 
rich  blessings. 

How  oAen  did  she  wish  that  Rupert  and  Helen 
could  share  with  her  this  West  India  paradise. 
The  climate  so  bland  and  delicious— soft,  balmy 
airs  by  day,  and  nights  of  unclouded  loveliness; 
the  b«iutiful  undulating  scenery  of  hill  and  valley 
stretching  far  away  into  the  dim  haze  of  ocean- 
hills  from  whose  summits  towered  the  magnificent 
cabbage-palm,  its  immense  plume-like  leaves  waving 
like  the  crest  of  some  gigantic  warrior  above  the 
band  of  palms  crowding  around,  bending  their  graceful 
heads  to  this  their  chief;  valleys  of  luxuriant  beauty, 
studded  with  groves  of  the  aromatic  pimento,  whose 
pure  white  blossoms  seem  like  snow-flakes  just 
fallen  amid  their  dark,  glossy  foliage,  while  at  inter- 
vals clumps  of  magnolia,  resting  on  a  carpet  of 
bright  verdure  sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  their  trunks 
garlanded  with  the  gay  passa-flora,  arrested  the  eye. 
From  those  beautiful  hill-sides  silvery  cascades  came 
leaping  and  dancing  down  into  the  rich  valle)r8,  then 
twining  their  lovely  arms  through  this  charming 
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(anddcape,  as  if  they  would  fain  bear  off  its  beauties 
to  the  broad  oceaDi  whither  they  are  gliding. 

In  the  meantimei  you  may  be  sure,  Feroui  made 
his  appearance  at  the  Cascade,  where,  under  some 
slight  pretext,  he  soon  became  almost  domesticated, 
merely  riding  over  to  the  Pen  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days.  To  Mildred  there  was  something  ex- 
tremely repulsive  in  bi:»  appearance,  and  she  could 
not  but  feel  amazed  at  the  influence  he  seemed  to 
exercise  over  her  parents,  and  the  deference  with 
which  they  treated  him.  She  little  dreamed  of  the 
power  he  would  soon  exert  against  her  happiness — 
just  as  over  those  luxuriant  valleys,  whose  smiling 
beauty  I  have  but  imperfectly  sketched,  the  whirl- 
wind comes  ru»hing  in  terrible  might,  scattering  ruin 
and  deva^tation  around,  did  the  tempest  burst  over 
the  head  of  Mildred,  changing  all  the  brightness  of 
her  young  life  to  darkness.  Perozzi  needed  no  other 
impetus  than  the  sight  of  Mildred's  beauty  to  render 
him  as  eager  to  push  forward  the  plot  in  agitation  as 
Mr.  Donaldson,  and  in  accordance  his  attentions  to 
her  assumed  a  direct  and  positive  form.  She,  how- 
ever, had  not  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  his  inten- 
tions. How  great,  then,  was  her  surprise  when  one 
day  Perozzi  made  her  a  formal  offer  of  bis  hand, 
assuring  her  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  so  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  o(  her  parents  and  her 
grandfather.  Mildred  could  hardly  credit  her  senses, 
that  Perozzi,  a  man  as  old  as  her  step-father,  should 
think  of  a  mere  child  like  herself  for  a  wife,  seemed 
very  strange,  but  that  her  friends  should  also  approve 
of  such  a  match,  stranger  still. 

*•  My  dearest  Mildred,  what  have  you  done !"  cried 
Mrs.  Donaldson,  meeting  her  daughter  a  few  hours 
after.  ''  Can  it  be  possible  you  have  refused  Signor 
Perozzi?" 

"  Dear  mamma,  you  surely  do  not  think  I  could  do 
otherwise  than  refuse  him !"  replied  Mildred,  sur- 
prised at  her  mother's  manner. 

"  And  why  not,  Mildred  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  moat 
eligible  match  for  you—why  he  is  not  only  very  rich, 
but  will  probably  soon  succeed  to  a  title." 

"Riches  and  titles  can  never  make  happiness, 


"  But  they  conduce  greatly  to  its  maintainanoe, 
Mildred." 

"  0,  no,  mamma,  not  if  attached  to  such  a  dis- 
agreeable person  as  the  signor." 

"  Disagreeable !  Mildred,  you  surprise  me — ^pray 
what  can  be  your  objections?" 

*'  Indeed,  they  are  so  numerous,  that  the  repetition 
would  only  be  tiresome,"  replied  Mildred,  smiling. 
*'  But  you  are  surely  laughing  at  me ;  you  did  not 
really  suppose,  now  did  you,  that  I  could  love  such 
a  man?" 

*'  I  did  suppose  you  had  more  sense,  Mildred,  than 
to  refuse  him,"  replied  Mrs.  Donaldson.  "I  can 
only  say  your  decision  has  deeply  grieved  both  Mr. 
Donaldson  and  myself;  yet  we  regret  it  more  for  the 
disappointment  it  will  cause  your  grandfather,  for  to 
see  you  the  wife  of  Perozzi  has  long  been  his  most 
cherished  wish." 

"  Can  it  be !"  cried  Mildred.    "  Can  it  be  that  my 


grandfather,  my  kind  grandfather,  woold  k^t  i 
marry  Perozzi — is  it  so,  mamma  ?** 

*' It  is,  Mildred." 

"Now,  indeed,  am  I  moat  mbappr,''  «r- 
Mildred,  bursting  into  tears,  "  for  it  can  ae*' 
never  be  I" 

"My  sweet  child,  I  am  sorry  to  aee  Y'Ti 
grieved!"  said  Mrs.  Dcxmldsoa."  '*Ii  nns:  ^ 
painful,  I  know,  for  yoa  to  distrees  your  exrr  «: 
old  grandfather,  who  loves  you  so  troly,  ai.i  is 
ever  treated  you  with  such  generosity;  but  peho- 
your  decision  has  been  too  hasty — it  is  not  to.j  ai 
reconsider  the  subject,  Mildred,  and  perhaps  ;c>i  > 
conclude  differently." 

"  No,  mamma,  my  resolution  is  uoalterable!^ 

"  Let  me  at  least  soften  your  refusal  to  poorPepis 
— indeed,  he  is  quite  overwhelmed  withdespsir  - 
me  bid  him  hope  that  in  time  yoo  may  be  brcxsk  * 
listen  more  favorably  to  his  suit" 

"  O,  not  for  worlds,  mamma— not  for  worUi-!*' 

*'  Well,  well,  my  dear,  you  are  strangely  agisaifi 
There,  go— retire  to  your  chamber,  and  comjicse 
yourself,  my  love;"  and  affectionately  kiaasing  hf 
daughter,  Mrs.  Donaldson  repaired  lo  the  !ilcar-. 
where  her  husband  and  Peroosi  were  awaitisg  > 
result  of  this  interview. 

Had  Mrs.  Donaldson  forgotten  her  own  yocsh  * 

From  that  day  Mildred  was  the  object  of  c^^^^ 
persecution.  Go  where  she  would,  there  was  Bertzr 
ever  at  her  side,  to  annoy  her  with  his  odiott<  aric- 
tions;  walking  or  riding,  he  Intruded  hinnfelf  vpcz 
her ;  no  room  in  the  house  seemed  sacred  from  L  • 
approach ;  and  even  when  she  retired  to  her  v  ri 
apartment,  he  either  stationed  himself  beneailt  ^ 
window,  or  stood  at  her  door,  ready  to  greet  bf' 
with  his  hateful  smile  as  she  issued  forth.  C»- 
stantly,  too,  was  he  urging  his  suit,  while  her  .*?> 
peated  refusals,  her  cold  words,  and  still  colder  loob. 
might  as  well  have  been  spent  upon  a  rock— Fl?  a 
rock  could  not  be  more  impressionless  to  their  tB<s> 
ing.  The  persecution  she  underwent  from  the  ud  <-h 
Perozzi,  had,  perhaps,  revealed  to  her  the  true  osiwv 
of  her  regard  for  Rupert,  and  in  so  doin^,  bnxst 
also  the  pleasing  conscionsness  that  she  was  bcloTtd 
even  as  she  loved  him.  How  aggrsTatin^,  then,  k- 
situatiou.  Daily  her  life  grew  more  wretched,  &.: 
had  she  even  the  consolation  of  sympathy.  \Vi:kt 
yearning  heart  did  she  now  recall  the  happy  day^r 
Noroross  Hall,  rendered  by  contrast  still  more  der 
"  O !"  she  cried,  in  her  anguish,  "oould  I  but  o&» 
more  rest  in  their  loving  arms,  what  power  co^t 
tear  me  thence!  Dearest  Helen!  Dearest  Ruper 
come  to  me!  O, hasten  thither  andreacue  mefrv: 
this  horrible  thraldom !" 

But  months  passed  in  sorrow;  there  canae  no  ktier- 
from  England— nothing  to  cheer  up  her  fainting bea." 
and  finally,  Mildred,  the  once  gay,  happy  Miii-eL' 
sunk  into  a  state  of  utter  despondency. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
"  Hist-^hittt  Pedro!"  and  a  tall,  swarthy  €tt^rt. 
obeying  the  finger  of  Perozzi,  glided  stealthily  beh^ 
a  large  tree,  where  stood  the  Spaniard,  both  screnej 
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•tn  observation  by  ihe  thick  drapery  of  ferns  and 
ra^iiiic  plants  clinging  around  ils  trunk.    Eyeing 
»  inan  keenly,  Ferozzi  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
*'  Hark-ye,  Pedro !  I  have  a  job  for  you ;  here  are 
xty  pidtoles  as  an  earnest,  and  when  it  is  finisihed, 
tu  shall  receive  thirty  more." 
'<  By  St.  Jago,  signer!  I  am  ready — what  is  it? 
his  ?"  touching  the  handle  of  his  knife. 
"  Corambre,  knave!  No.    Listen  to  me.    Do  you 
e  yonder  manbion,  with  the  green  verandas  stretch- 
S   Itself  out  on  the  hill-side  like  on  anaconda 
play?" 

''  The  Scotchman's— Donaldson's  ?" 
*■*'  The  same.     Now  look,  and  tell  me  what  you 
:e  at  the  open  jalousie  on  the  right,  that  is,  if  you 
atn  see   through  the  heavy  screen  of  jestaminea 
/hich  droop  over  it." 
**  Ho,  ho!  I  have  eyes  at  any  time  for  a  pretty 
Irl,  eignor ;  she  is  an  angel,  that  fair  English  girl !" 
"  Very  well— you  know  her,  then.    Now  do  you 
emember  the  thick  pimento  walk  between  this  and 
he  hospital  ?" 
**  Si,  signor." 

**  Now,  Pedro,  hasten  thither,  and  conceal  your- 
ielf.  This  fair  Signora  will  soon  pass  that  way. 
^oYf  mind  me,  knave,  when  she  reaches  the  middle 
of  the  grove,  do  you  rush  suddenly  upon  her— seise 
her  in  your  arms,  and—" 
*'  Ho- ho !  a  pleasant  job,  signer !" 
"  Peace,  knave !  Seize  her,  I  tell  you,  and  draw 
your  knife,  as  if  about  to  plunge  it  in  her  white 
bosom.  Now,  mark  me,  at  that  moment  I  rush  upon 
you  and  rescue  the  lady — do  you  understand?" 

"  Si,  $ignor;  but  will  your  honor  please  to  re- 
member I  am  but  flesh  and  blood— don't  strike  more 
than  skin  deep,  signer." 

"Tu:»h,  knave!  and  remember— no  violence;  by 
the  Holy  Mother !  if  you  so  much  as  breathe  upon  a 
hair  of  her  head,  you  taste  my  dagger !" 

**Ho-he,  signer!  methinks  to  snatch  a  kiss  from 
her  sweet  lips  would  be  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
pistoles." 
'*  Villain,  to  your  work !" 
**Ho-ho!  a  pleasant  job,  signer— «  pleasant  job!" 
And  with  a  hideous  leer,  the  lesser  villain  parted 
from  the  greater,  and  concealing  himself  within  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  grove,  awaited  the  coming  of 
Mildred. 

It  was  not  long  ere,  little  suspecting  the  terrible 
scene  which  she  was  to  encounter,  Mildred  set  forth 
en  route  to  the  hospital,  to  visit  an  old  faithful  female 
slave.  This  was  a  favorite  walk,  and  soothed  by  the 
quiet  of  the  scene,  she  lingered  long  in  its  delightful 
depths.  As  her  foot  pressed  the  summit  of  a  gentle 
slope,  enameled  with  many-colored  flowers,  and 
over  which  frown  the  blood-tinged  foliage  of  a  stately 
mahogany-tree,  pendent  garlands  of  the  passion- 
flower, and  delicate  white  jasmine  swung  in  the  soft 
breeze,  she  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  prolong 
this  happy  reprieve  from  the  presence  of  the 
Spaniard. 

Suddenly,  the  wretch,  Pedro,  sprung  in  her  path, 
and  while  with  one  hand  he  seised  the  trembling 


girl,  with  the  other  he  drew  his  stiletto,  and  muttering 
a  horrible  oath,  raised  it  as  if  about  to  strike  at  her 
innocent  bosom.  Mildred  did  not  scream,  she  did 
net  faint,  but  he  eyes  closed,  and  all  power  of  speech 
and  motion  seemed  paralized.  But  the  threatened 
blow  was  arrested;  a  violent  struggle  ensued, during 
which  she  was  clasped  still  more  tightly  to  the  breast 
of  the  ruflian,  who  seemed  to  be  defending  himself 
from  some  superior  arm.  Oaths  and  curses  mingled 
with  the  clash  of  weapons ;  she  was  dragged,  as  it 
were,  several  paces  through  the  grove,  and  tben» 
after  another  struggle,  she  felt  the  arm  of  the  assassin 
relas  its  grasp — she  was  caught  to  the  breast  of  her 
deliverer,  and  then  placed  gently  on  the  soft  turf. 

"  Mildred— my  angel— my  life— O,  speak  to  me !" 

That  votes!  Mildred  knew  its  hateful  tones;  and 
a  cold  shudder  crept  through  her  frame,  as  if  some 
venomous  reptile  had  touched  her,  as  she  felt  the 
villains  lips  press  her  brow*  Recoiling,  she  slowly 
opened  her  eyes. 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Peroszi,  « you  are  re- 
stored to  me.  Holy  Virgin !  can  it  be— so  near  death, 
and  yet  living  and  imhurt,  I  now  hold  you  in  my 
arms!  O,  blessed  moment,  when  love  guided  me 
hither!" 

*'I  owe  you  my  life,  signer,"  said  Mildred, 
freeing  herself  from  his  embrace,  "  but  it  is  a  thank- 
less boon ;  methinks  death  would  have  been  sweeter ! 
Leave  me— I  am  better — I  am  well— leave  me, 
signer!" 

**  Sweet  angel !  leave  thee — leave  thee  thus  ex- 
posed to  new  dangers !  No— lean  on  me,  my  b^ 
loved — ^let  me  guide  your  trembling  steps !"  and  he 
passed  his  arm  around  her. 

"Away!"  cried  Mildred,  springing  from  him. 
"  Away !  tench  me  not !  Monster— fiend  !  I  hate 
you !  Begone  from  my  sight  forever,  or,  in  mercy, 
kiUme!" 

Perozzi  became  livid  with  rage,  and  his  eye-balls 
gleamed  like  fire  in  the  deepening  shadows,  as 
they  rested  en  Mildred,  never  more  beautiful  than 
as  she  now  stood  before  him  in  all  the  majesty  of 
outraged  purity.  But  masking  the  hell  in  his  heart 
with  a  well-feigned  air  of  desperation,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  before  her. 

<*  Would  that  the  assassin's  knife  had  reached  my 
heart !"  be  exclaimed.  **  Beuer  for  me  to  die  than 
endure  your  scorn.  Yes,  die!  By  heavens!  why 
not  end  this  miserable  existence — ^here— yes,  here,  at 
your  feet,  cruel  Mildred !  It  stuUl  be  dene  "'  and 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  breast,  he  placed  the 
muzzle  to  his  temple. 

"  Hold— hold— for  Crod's  sake,  miserable  man/ 
hold!"  shrieked  Mildred,  springing  forward. 

It  was  too  late — the  pistol  exploded. 

"  Ha— ha— ha !"  shouted  Perozzi,  wiping  his  black- 
ened brows,  "  that  was  well  done !"  And  raising 
the  now  senseless  girl  in  his  arms  he  bore  her  to  the 
house. 

When,  after  a  long  and  death-like  swoon,  Mildred 
opened  her  eyes  they  rested  upon  the  anxious  coun- 
tenances of  her  mother  and  Mr.  Donaldson  bending 
over  her  couch. 
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<<  Where  am  I V  the  cried,  starting  np  wildly— 
"  how  came  1  here — what  has  happened  ?  Ah,  now 
I  remember — or  was  it  some  dreadful  dream?"  She 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead — **  no,  no,  it  was 
no  dream — tell  me,"  she  added,  with  a  convulsive 
shudder,  closing  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some  hor- 
rible vision,  "  is  he  dead— is  Perozzi  dead?" 

"Compose  yourself,  my  dear  Mildred,"  replied 
Mrs.  Donaldson,  "  he  lives — fortunately  the  ball  but 
slightly  grazed  his  temple — yet,  my  child,  such  is 
his  despair— to  such  a  state  of  frenzy  has  your  cruelty 
brought  him,  that  we  dare  not  trust  him  alone  even 
.  for  a  moment,  le«t  he  once  more  attempt  to  end  his 
misery  by  self-destruction." 

A  heart-rending  groan  was  the  poor  girl's  only 
answer. 

**  Mildred,  my  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Donaldson,  "I 
had  decided  to  say  no  more  to  you  upon  a  subject  so 
painful,  but  duty  to  my  friend  compels  me  to  make 
one  more  appeal  to  your  compassion.  Can  I  stand 
calmly  by  and  witness  the  wreck  which  despair  has 
wrought  in  that  beloved  friend— can  I  behold  him 
resolutely  rushing  upon  death  to  end  his  misery  and 
not  speak !  O,  Mildred,"  falling  on  his  knees,  *'  save 
him — for  you  can — Mildred,  behold  me  thus  implor^ 
ing  your  pity  for  Perozzi !" 

Mildred  burst  into  tears,  and  placed  her  hand 
within  that  of  Mr.  Donaldson. 

"  You  will  relent,  my  sweet  child,  will  you  not  ?" 
said  her  mother,  throwing  her  arms  around  her — 
^^yes,  you  will,  and  make  us  all  happy— see,"  she 
added,  drawing  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  "  here  is  a 
letter  from  my  beloved  father— let  his  words  plead 
with  ours— shall  I  read?"  MUdred  assented,  and 
breaking  the  seal  Mrs.  Donaldson  continued : 

"  Mildred, — You  have  refused  compliance  with 
the  fondest  wi»h  of  my  heart— you  have  obstinately 
cast  from  you  the  man  of  all  others  I  wished  to  see 
your  husband !  Henceforth  I  renounce  you.  I  loved 
you,  my  child,  (as  I  now  for  the  last  time  call  you,) 
I  have  loved  you  from  your  infancy — to  you  I  looked 
as  my  greatest  earthly  blessing— but  it  is  all  over— 
we  never  meet  again !  Yet,  cruel,  ungrateful  girl, 
I  will  not  doom  you  to  a  life  of  hardship  and  de- 
pendence. The  fortune  settled  upon  you  ii  still  yours. 
Take  it,  Mildred,  and  enjoy  it  if  you  can,  knowing 
that  you  have  broken  the  heart  of  your  old  doting 
grandfather,  Archibald  Dundass." 

As  Mrs.  Donaldson  concluded,  Mildred  sobbed 
aloud.  These  reproaches,  mingled  with  so  much 
kindness,  almoi^t  broke  her  heart. 

"  Give  me  the  letter,"  said  she,  extending  her 
trembling  hand,  and  once  more  she  tearfully  perused 
it,  while  a  glance  of  triumph  was  exchanged  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  look  of  agony  which  Mil- 
dred cast  upon  them  as  she  finished  reading  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone.  Mrs.  Donaldson  burst 
into  tears,  and  even  the  lip  of  her  husband  quivered 
with  agitation. 

"  My  God,  pity  me !"  cried  Mildred,  clasping  her 
hands  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven.  Once  more 
she  turned  them  on  her  mother.  "  Mother,  do  not 
weep— J— O  God^I-^consent  r'    And  as  if  with 


those  dreadful  words  her  pure  9puk  had  fled.  ^  t 
back  cold  and  rigid  as  maihle  upon  the  pOjow. 

CHAPTER  VBL 

Let  the  silence  of  despair  rest  opon  tbe  svSr^ 
of  the  unhappy  Mildred  after  Ihoae  fatal  wkHs  ^ 
passed  her  lipe. 

Among  other  artfoi  devices  agreed  upon  be«* 
Mr.  Donaldson  and  Feroxzi,  prerious  to  M^x^k* 
return,  was  that  of  keeping  ber  eatitely  sec  ar 
from  society,  lest  some  other  suitor  might  wres  :i 
hand  of  the  doomed  girl  from  hiia.  Bat  now  *i^. .; 
consent  to  their  infernal  measures  had  beea  t  -. 
from  her,  it  was  resolved  that  a  magmficce:  .-  « 
should  mark  the  debut  of  the  affianced  bride.  Is! 
evening  previous  to  the  wedding  was  the  lane  fiv 
upon  for  this  important  event,  and  aocordLBgiy  j- 
vitations  were  immediately  issued  for  a  gnnd  '. 
mtuqudf  including  the  governor's  famiiy,  loser.^ 
with  all  the  iiiu  of  the  island. 

For  weeks  all  was  hurry  and  confubioii  at  the  (de- 
cade— artisans  of  many  trades  were  busily  eefsfSL 
pulling  down  and  putting  up — the  drawiog-racez^ 
the  halls— verandas,  all  newly  decorated— id  fus. 
the  whole  establishment,  throQgfa  the  parae  of  Fens 
and  the  good  taste  of  Mrs.  Donakkon,  coB^ey 
revolutionized.  Mildred  in  the  meanwhile  recujis. 
in  strict  seclusion  in  her  apartmest,  nnleas  dra^ 
thence  by  the  importum'ties  of  the  Spaniard,  fosai 
so  perfectly  overwhelmed  with  the  -wrdcbedaess  <'. 
her  lot,  that  it  seemed  most  probable  deaik  agi. 
claim  the  young  bride  ere  the  day  of  aserilioe  ams. 
In  vain  her  mother  strove  to  interest  her  in  the  gar 
proceedings — entreating  she  wonld  at  teaA  choose  t 
costume  for  her  expected  debiu. 

**  Do  with  me  as  you  will,  mother,"  Mildred  v&ik' 
reply,  with  a  faint  smile. 

In  tbe  sleeping-room  of  Mrs.  Donalddoa  ibot 
hung  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  Torkiah  maiden. '  Tka 
picture  was  a  favorite  with  Mildred,  and  it  occarrcb 
to  Mrs.  Donaldson  that  a  similar  costume  wtx^ 
well  become  the  siyle  of  her  daughter's  besuiy.  A 
careful  examination  of  her  own  and  Mildred'5  vt.-& 
robe  convinced  her  the  thing  could  be  done,  and  ^Le 
set  herself  diligently  to  prepare  the  dreaa— Mi'Jr& 
passively  obeying  her  directions. 

At  length  all  was  finished,  and  in  its  swiA  coom 
Time  brought  round  the  appointed  evening  for  tt 
debut  of  the  wretched  Mildred,  so  soon  to  becooie  i 
more  wretched  wife.  At  an  early  hour  those  gnesa 
who  resided  at  a  distance  began  to  arrive,  sod  ific 
partaking  of  the  grateful  refreshments  provided  is 
them  were  conducted  to  their  dressing-rooms,  to  pf^ 
pare  for  the  festivities  of  the  evening— all  being  » 
pected  to  appear  efi  masqui, 

Mrs.  Donaldson,  the  still  handsome  mistress  o^  tk 
/e'M,  wore  a  splendid  dress  of  the  tartan,  in  cooipii- 
ment  to  the  Scottish  tastes  of  her  husband,  who  \m 
self  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a  Highland  Chic' 
and  had  already  entered  the  drawing-room,  in  reifL** 
ness  to  welcome  the  gay  throng.  The  victim,  100, 
was  ready.    Fbasive  as  a  lamb  in  tbe  hands  of  ite 
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troyer,  she  bad  sufl^red  ber  mother  and  her  maid 
irray  ber,  and  now  sat  like  some  marbled  image, 
aiting-  the  coming  of  Ferozzi  to  lead  her  forth. 
lo^^  lovely  she  waa,  nor  yet  casting  one  look  to 
mirror  wherein  her  exquisite  form  and  beautiful 
e  >vere  reflected.  The  robe  her  mother  had  chosen 
■s  the  same  as  the  picture,  of  a  pale  rose  color, 
iting-  like  a  summer  clould  around  her  lovely  per* 
1,  and  confined  to  her  waist  by  a  broad  girdle  of 
lite  natin,  wrought  with  gold  and  clasped  by  a 
perb  diamond.  The  sleeves  of  the  same  airy  fabric 
the  caAan  were  long  and  loose,  revealing  in  their 
naparency  the  fine  contour  of  her  snowy  arm,  and 
sre  ornamented  upon  the  shoulders  and  around 
s  gT^ceful  fold  of  the  outer  edge  with  rich  em- 
oidery  seeded  with  pearls.  The  caftan  was  slightly 
len  at  the  bust,  displaying  an  under  vest  of  thin 
bite  gatize  gathered  in  maidenly  modesty  over  her 
vely  bosom,  and  fastened  by  a  magnificent  cluster 
diamonds  and  rubies.  A  talpee^  or  head-dresa,  of 
hite  velvet,  around  which  were  wound  two  rows 
'  the  finest  pearls,  was  placed  low  on  her  pale 
ow,  from  which  her  beautiful  hair  fell  in  long 
aural  ringlets,  looped  here  and  there  with  sprigs  of 
le  white  jasmine  and  orange  buds. 
Gently  the  wind  swayed  the  orange  boughs,  and 
reeping  through  the  flowery  links  of  the  jessamine 
ad  passa-flora,  kissed  the  pale  cheek  of  Mildred  as 
ne  sat  there  in  her  misery-^twiligfat  stole  on  with 
iddened  step,  and  from  out  the  cloudless  heavens 
ne  by  one  the  stars  looked  down  upon  her  wretch- 
dness.  Then  over  the  distant  mountains  rose  up 
le  full-orbed  moon,  bathing  their  summits  with  glad- 
ess  and  flooding  the  valleys  with  calm  and  holy 
[ght.  On  she  came,  majestic  and  serene,  o*er  her 
rlorious  path,  and  as  her  mild  beams  quivered 
hrough  the  thick  clustering  blossoms  around  the 
window  they  touched  the  heart  of  Mildred  as  the 
imile  of  angels.  Throwing  open  the  jalousie  she 
(topped  into  the  veranda,  and  leaning  over  the  balus- 
rade  gazed  upon  the  peaceful  landscape  stretching 
sefore  her  in  all  the  chastened  loveliness  of- the 
noonlight. 

There  was  something  in  the  scene  which  brought 
srith  it  the  **  light  of  other  days"  to  her  sad  heart. 
?oT  Q  few  brief  moments  she  was  happy— present 
lorrows  lost  themselves  in  past  pleasures.  Once 
more  upon  the  ivy-clad  battlements  of  Norcross  Hall 
ihe  was  standing  with  Helen  and  Rupert,  while  the 
Bcene  upon  which  the  moon  looked  down  identified 
itself  with  the  woods  and  dells  of  that  beloved  spot. 
Her  bright  dream  was  brief— the  voice  of  Ferozzi  in 
loud  and  angry  altercation  with  some  one  awoke  her 
too  rudely  to  her  misery. 

"O,  Rupert!''  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands 
in  agony  as  she  turned  to  re-enter  her  chamber — 
"Rupert,  farewell— farewell  forever!" 

"Dearest  Mildred!"  cried  a  voice  whose  tones 
leaped  into  her  heart  with  a  strange  thrill  of  joy — 
"dearest  Mildred!" 

Did  she  still  dream — or  was  it  indeed  Rupert  to 
whose  breast  she  was  now  folded  with  a  bliss  too 
great  for  words! 


"Thank  God,  Rupert,  you  have  come!"  cried 
Mildred. 

"Mildred,"  said  Rupert,  (for  it  was  indeed  Ru- 
pert,) "  what  mean  these  tears?  Are  you  not  happy 
— this  marriage—" 

"A-h!"  shrieked  Mildred,  clinging  to. him  as 
though  the  basilisk  hand  of  Ferozzi  were  already 
upon  her,  "  save  me^tavt  fns,  Rupert !" 

*^Save  you!  dearest,  beloved  Mildred— tell  me— 
tell  me  quick— this  marriage— is  it  not  your  own 
choice?" 

"  O  no,  no,  no!"  sobbed  Mildred. 

"  Then  no  power  on  earth  shall  compel  you  to  it ! 
You  are  mine— mine,  dearest  Mildred !"  and  clasp- 
ing her  once  more  in  his  arms,  Rupert  kissed  the 
tears  from  her  beautiful  eyes,  as  full  of  hope  and 
love  they  met  his  beaming  gaze. 

"  But  my  grandfather !"  she  cried,  starting  up. 

"  He  is  here,  dear  girl." 

"  Here !  then  lead  me  to  him  quickly — ^let  me  im- 
plore him  to  have  pity  upon  me !" 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Dundass  upon  the  scene  was 
wholly  unlocked  for  by  Mr.  Donaldson — need  we 
say  as  wholly  unwelcome.  Guilt  and  fear  paled  his 
cheek  and  almost  pal ^iedhis  tongue  as  his  lips  feigned 
a  welcome— nor  was  Ferozzi  less  moved.  To  define 
the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Donaldson  would  be  difficult. 
Her  love  for  her  daughter  had  been  held  in  complete 
subjugation  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  while  she 
grieved  deeply  for  the  sorrows  heaped  upon  her,  her 
love  and  fear  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  her  knowledge 
of  his  pecuniary  distress  caused  her  at  the  same  time 
to  exert  all  her  influence  to  rivet  the  chain  around 
poor  Mildred — so  strange  is  human  nature!  What 
then  was  to  be  the  result  of  her  father's  unexpected 
visit— was  it  freedom  for  Mildred— was  it  to  heap 
disgrace  upon  her  husband? 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Dundass  had  been  shown  to 
a  private  room  in  a  remote  wing  of  the  building, 
while  Mr.  Donaldson  and  Ferozzi  were  already  plan- 
ning new  schemes.  They  resolved  that  Mildred 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  her  grandfather's 
arrival  as  long  as  possible— of  Rupert's  they  them- 
selves knew  nothing— and  that  on  no  account  should 
she  be  allowed  to  speak  with  him  privately.  The 
marriage  should  take  place  at  an  early  hour  the  fol- 
lowing mornmg--that  consummated  they  would  defy 
even  the  devil  himself! 

Mr.  Dundass  was  sitting  sad  and  sorrowful  in  the 
apartment  to  which  he  had  been  conducted,  for  this 
marriage  filled  him  with  grief,  wondering  that  Mil- 
dred did  not  appear  to  welcome  him,  or  that  Rupert 
did  not  return,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened  and 
Mildred  rushed  in,  and  falling  at  his  feet  exclaimed : 

"  O  dearest,  dearest  grandfather,  pity  me— O  sacri- 
fice me  not  to  Ferozzi!" 

"  Sacrifice  you,  my  darling  child !  Come  to  my 
arms — what  mean  you — sacrifice — I  thought  it  was 
your  happiness  I  was  securing  by  consenting  to  your 
union." 

"Happiness  !  O  grandfather— rather  my  misery!" 

"What  does  this  mean?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dundass. 
"There  must  be  treachery  somewhere!  God  knows 
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bow  it  has  grieved  my  heart  to  thiak  of  your  anion 
with  that  man— I  know  him  to  be  a  villain, and  when 
repeatedly  urged  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  I  as 
repeatedly  refused,  until  your  own  letter — " 

"My  letter — good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Mildred. 

"  Written  in  the  most  moving  language,  at  length 
won  my  reluctant  consent !" 

All  was  now  explained,  and  the  villainy  of  Mr. 
Donaldson  and  his  coadjutor  made  clear. 

'*  Courage,  courage,  my  darling,"  said  Mr.  Dun- 
dass,  "  come  with  me.  Come,  Rupert,  I  will  *  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den,'  and  make  known  this  infamous 
plot — come." 

"  My  mother — spare  A«r,  dear  grandfather— for- 
give them  all — ^I  am  happy  now — let  us  not  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  guests,"  interceded  Mildred. 

"  You  say  right,  my  child— to-morrow  will  be  soon 
enough.  But  come  with  me,  children — ^let  us  join 
the  gay  assembly — ^nay,  fear  not,  Mildred.  Perozzi, 
the  villain,  he  shall  not  dare  even  to  look  upon  you !" 

Now  strains  of  delicious  music  filled  the  air— lights 
gleamed— jewels  flashed — feathers  waved,  and  on 
every  side  the  merry  laugh  and  gay  badinage  met 
the  ear  from  prince  and  beggar— wild  roving  gipsy 
and  sombre  nun— ^knights  in  armor— minstrels- 
flower-girls— jugglers  and  staid  Quakers,  as  in  con- 
fused miUe  they  swept  through  the  rooms — ^yet  all 
stood  aside  in  silent  admiration  as  the  lovely  Mil- 
dred Ward  in  her  graceful  Turkish  costume,  her 
face  beaming  with  happiness,' entered  the  saloon 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  gray-haired  sire. 


Muttering  curses  through  his  dosed  visor,  hr  - 
(who  was  dressed  as  a  knight  of  Otd  Cmnih  i^ 
left  the  scene.    He  had  soqght  fifildred  in  be?  ._ 
ber — she  was  not  there,  and  well  did  his  gc  r  -. 
surmise  where  she  might  be  found.     One  zv-- 
her  speaking  countenance  was  enoo^fa.    Uc  k- 
a  moment  all  was  over— that  the  fieo&k  j-   # 
near  consummation  was  betrayed!    Wnk  kr:c 
oaths  he  mounted  his  mule,  and  plia^giag  li:»-r« 
rowel-deep  into  the  sides  of  the  poor  beast  rs^r. 
armed  as  he  was,  like  some  terrible  demoa  lir  r 
the  peaceful  moon-lit  vale  until  he  reached  tse  J-i 
— ^vowing  that  on  the  morrofw  he  would  seat  i!<»s| 
with  the  grip  of  a  harpy  upon  the  estates  jfXJ 
Donaldson. 

But  here,  too,  he  was  foiled!  Mr.  Ikmsl^ji  j 
is  true,  did  not  deserve  so  mudi  mercy,  bie  v'xt| 
like  a  penitent,  he  came  before  Mr,  iHasdasf  .:| 
confessed  his  crime,  the  heart  of  the  old  nns.  w^ 
moved  to  pity.  He  generously  advanoed  the  iieor^ 
sary  funds,  and  wrenched  the  Cascade  froa  -.M 
dutches  of  Perozzi.  Touched  by  such  UKKr^sl 
goodness  and  generosity,  Mr.  Donaldson  Tes&iT«if  i| 
become  a  better  man,  and  to  repair  by  his  tern 
conduct  the  errors  of  the  past 

At  Mount  Dundass,  whither  the  whole  fft^7 1> 
companied  its  venerable  proprietor,  Rupert  reecr^ 
the  hand  of  the  happy  Mildred,  and  after  the  dee:  i 
Mr.  Dundass,  which  took  place  only  a  few  m-xk 
later,  took  his  beautiful  young  bride  to  Eagluii 
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Tn  glorious  queen  of  heaven  who  flings 
Her  royal  radiance  round  me  now, 
As  with  clasped  hands  and  upturned  brow 

I  watch  ber  pathway  fair  and  free. 
Is  not  so  silvery  with  the  light 
She  pours  o*er  darkened  earth  to-night, 
As  in  the  gentle  thoughts  she  brings 
Of  thee,  dear  love,  of  thee ! 

The  night-wind  trembling  round  the  rose— 
The  suirlight  floating  on  the  river, 
The  fearful  aspen's  silvery  shiver, 

The  dew-drop  glistening  on  the  lea, 
Night's  pure  baptism  to  the  flowers- 
All,  all  bring  back  our  dear,  lost  hours, 
TUl  every  heart-string  thrills  and  glows 
For  thee,  dear-love,  for  thee ! 

And  when  dawn  wakes  the  Earth  with  song, 
And  Nature's  heart,  lo  hushed  to-night, 
Goes  leaping  in  the  morning  light, — 
While  waves  flash  onward  to  the  sea. 


While  perfumed  dews  to  heaven  i 
While  glory  flashes  o'er  the  skies- 
Still  through  my  soul  shall  sweet  thoughts  thrca; 
Of  thee,  dear  love^  of  thee ! 

Ah,  thon  beloved,  whose  heart  hath  thrilled 
To  blesied  dreams  and  joys  with  nuae, 
What  power  shall  diange  thy  love  divine, 

Or  shut  its  presence  out  from  me ! 
Since  all  bright  thuigs,  from  flowo*  to  star, 
Its  types  and  sweet  reminders  are 
To  this  fond  heart,  this  soul  so  filled 
With  thee,  dear  love,  with  thee! 

We  part  not,  though  we  said  adien~ 
Since  first  thy  tfaoughu  chimed  ia  with  mine, 
And  from  those  glorious  eyes  of  thine 

A  heaven  of  love  looked  down  on  me, 
My  very  life  round  thine  is  poured— 
Thy  words  within  my  soul  I  hoard- 
Still  true,  in  every  heart-throb  true 
To  thee,  dear  love,  to  thee ! 


THE    SAILOR'S    LIFE-TALE, 

A    TRUE    REMINISCEIJCE. 


BT  STBn  •tTTBnLAHD. 


(DEDICATED  TO  MY  COUSIN  MARY  »— .) 

**  There 's  many  an  *  o*er  trne'  tale,  eoz, 

That  comei  to  the  listentof  ear, 
That  makes  the  cheek  turn  pale«  coz, 

And  brings  the  glinteoing  tear." 


>i:ring  the  last  Buoimer,  Mary  mine,  I  vma  one 
&  party  of  friends,  who,  tired  of  the  bustle  and 
ifijsion  of  the  busy  city,  resolved  to  lay  aside 
»ine88  and  all  other  engagements,  for  the  brief 
loe  of  one  day,  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  a 
tknick  in  some  retired  country  location.  The  des- 
ed  spot  for  our  intended /«<«  was,  after  consider- 
ie  consultation,  at  length  decided  upon,  and  we 
an  imously  agreed  to  spend  the  day  in  a  pl«asant 
>ods  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Brighton. 
It  was  upon  a  balmy  June  morning,  when,  with 
rlit  hearts,  but  heayier  baskets,  laden  with  pro- 
^ions,    Bun-bonneif,   books,    music,   and   sundry 

ctBteras  indispensable  upon  such  an  occasion,  we 
UQdour^elves  snugly  ensconced  upon  the  deck  of 
i«  of  those  spacious  steamboats  which  hourly  wend 
eir  way  toward  the  sunny  shores  for  which  we 
ere  bound ;  and  after  an  exbilamting  sail  of  half  an 
^ur*s  duration,  we  landed  at  Snug  Harbor,  and  pro- 
?eded  toward  our  place  of  destination,  which  was 
tuated  about  ten  minutes*  walk  distant. 

It  was  to  the  Sailor's  woods  that  otv  steps  were 
ent  on  the  morning  of  our  picknick.  Sauntering 
lowly  through  a  shady  lane  we  first  passed  Ihe  great 
ate  leading  to  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  an  instiiu* 
ion  which,  as  you  doubtless  know,  Cousin  Mary, 
pas,  through  the  munificence  of  a  certain  private  indi- 
Mdual,  erected  some  years  since  as  a  place  of  refuge 
fld  repose  to  the  weary,  wayworn  seaman.  Walking 
.  short  distance  beyond  these  stately  buildings,  we 
ound  oanelves  within  "  the  deep  solitudes  of  the 
eafy  wood." 

How  shall  I  describe  to  you,  gentle  cos,  that  dear 
Md  wood^,  as  on  that  eventful  day  its  beauties  and 
wonders  first  greeted  my  gaze?  We  had  not  ad- 
vanced far  within  its  recesses,  when  a  welcome 
sound  fell  upon  our  ears,  and  in  a  moment  more 

*'  The  flashing  my 
or  joyous  Wttters  in  their  play," 

came  gladly  upon  our  sight.  A  laughing  little 
streamlet  rose  before  us,  its  bright  waters  rippling 
aod  danciog,  and  here  and  there  illuminated  by  a 
stray  sunbeam  that  stole  softly  and  faintly  through 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  sturdy  old  trees  above.  The 
brook  was  narrow,  and  one  could  have  crossed  it 
almost  at  a  bound;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  exertion,  for  glancing  but  a  few  yards  ahead,  we 


beheld  artistic  bridge,  which,  on  nearer  approach, 
proved  to  be  of  cedar,  and  was  ornamented  with  a 
sofa  of  the  same  material. 

Upon  this  rude  couch  we  rested  awhile  till  oiff 
friend  C ,  whom  we  had  elected  master  of  cere- 
monies, went  forward  to  take  a  more  extended  survey 
of  the  woods  and  its  surroundings.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  heard  a  loud  and  very  expressive  halloo  from  our 
absent  companion,  and  looking  about  to  find  whence 
the  sound  proceeded,  we  beheld  him  standing  upon  a 
stone-fence  at  some  distance,  and  beckoning  tis  to 
hasten  immediately  to  his  side.  The  mandate  was 
obeyed,  and  aOer  a  scramble  over  the  stones,  we 
succeeded  in  mounting  the  desired  eminence,  when 
a  pleasant  sight  met  our  delighted  visions.  The 
waters  uf  the  brook  were  here  so  managed  as  to  form 
two  sylvan  lakes,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  bridge 
similar  to  the  one  previously  mentioned.  The  borders 
of  these  lakes,  through  one  of  whichglided  two  stately 
swans,  were  supplit^  with  seats  formed  of  cedar 
wood,  and  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  lounges,  fefs- 
thteteSf  and  arm-chairs,  whose  appearance  seemed 
to  invite  repose.  And  here  we  would  fafai  have 
lingered,  but  asserting  that  he  bad  something  to  show 

us  in  another  direction,  C bade  us  follow  him  a 

few  steps  farther. 

Descending  from  our  elevation,  and  roamingthrough 
a  shadowed  path,  we  at  last  halted  at  the  door  of  a 
diminutive  and  picturesque-looking  cottage,  within 
which,  to  our  astonishment,  was  a  table,  round 
which  were  ranged  seats  more  than  sufficient  for  our 
number.  In  no  measured  terms  did  we  now  express 
our  surprise  and  delight  at  thus  finding  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  wilderness  accommodations  so  necesaary, 
wondering  at  the  same  time  whether  the  fairies  had 
not  been  there  before  us  to  provide  every  thing  for 
our  convenience. 

Beside  the  door  of  this  rustic  dwelling  an  old  man, 
evidently  nearing  the  allotted  ^Mhree  score  and 
ten,'*  was  seated  upon  a  rude  bench,  busily  engaged 
weaving  a  small  and  dainty-looking  basket.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  sailor's  garb,  but  there  was  an  in- 
describable something  in  his  appearance,  betraying 
that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  lowest  rank  of  seamen. 
There  was  a  cloud  of  melancholy  upon  his  counte- 
nance, and  though  the  sounds  of  laughter  and  mirth 
were  floating  around  him,  he  desisted  not  from  bit 
occupation,  nor  even  once  gazed  into  the  bright  faces 
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by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Absorbed  in  kis  own 
meditations,  he  seertied  not  to  heed  nor  care  for 
aught  else ;  and  it  was  some  time  ere  any  of  Qs  pre- 
sumed to  address  him.    Bnt  aAer  awhile  C ,  who 

was  on  eyery  occasion  the  most  venturesome  of  our 
group,  approached  the  old  man,  and  endeavored  to 
lead  him  into  conversation.  He  did  not  resist  the 
attempt,  and  we  now  learned  that  the  various  adorn- 
ments of  the  woods  were  entirely  the  handiwork  of 
an  aged  sailor,  to  whose  taste  and  ingenuity  many 
a  previous  picknick  party  had  owed  the  greater 
portion  of  its  pleasures.  He  showed  us  a  spring 
near  by,  where  we  regaled  ourselves  with  a  libation 
of  the  purest  and  coldest  water,  and  told  us  of  a 
fitting  place  for  a  dance,  an  even,  grass-grown  spot 
in  another  part  of  the  woods.  He  also  described  to 
us  a  moss-house,  which  he  said  was  located  just  be- 
low the  opposite  hill,  informing  us  at  the  same  time 

that  it  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  G ,  one  of 

New  York's  merchant-princes,  who  kindly  and  un- 
selfishly left  it  free  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
curious,  and  wonder-loving  community.  And  to 
this  latter  domain  my  friends  now  agreed  to  adjoom 
»-but  much  to  my  regret,  I  was  unable  to  accom- 
pany them.  A  severe  headache,  the  usual  result  of 
excitement  of  any  kind,  was  now  exerting  its  in- 
fluence over  me;  and  I  was  confident,  from  ex- 
perience, that  my  only  way  of  soon  getting  rid  of  it 
would  be  by  remaining  where  I  was  and  keeping 
perfectly  quiet.  All  of  my  friends  expressed  their 
sorrow  at  my  sudden  indisposition,  and  each  one 
kindly  offered  to  stay  and  bear  me  company;  but  un- 
willing to  deprive  them  of  any  enjoyment,  I  declined 
their  oflfers,  alleging  that  I  should  not  be  altogether 
alone,  as  the  old  man  whom  we  found  there  would 
doubtless  continue  where  he  was  till  their  return. 
The  sailor  looked  up  as  I  spoke,  and  said  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing, adding  that  be  frequently  passed  the  entire  day 
in  the  woods.  So,  assured  that  I  would  not  be 
actually  solitary,  they  at  last  allowed  themselves  to 
be  persuaded  to  go  without  me  in  search  of  the 
moss-house. 

Af^er  watching  their  forms  till  they  had  quite  re- 
ceded from  my  view,  I  re-entered  the  arbor  where 
the  old  sailor  was  still  at  work,  and  seated  myself 
very  comfortably  in  a  rocking-chair.  It  was  some- 
what of  an  oddity,  too,  Mary— that  rocking-chair; 
and  though  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the 
circumstance  to  you,  the  first  discovery  of  such  an 
article  of  furniture  in  the  woods  had  been  a  source 
of  infinite  amusement  to  my  companions  and  myself. 
It  was  built  of  cedar,  to  correspond  with  the  other 
various  decorations  of  the  woods,  and  though  hewn 
of  the  roughest  material,  for  ease  and  grace  of  mo- 
tion, I  might  confidently  challenge  the  drawing-room 
of  a  fashionable  lady  to  produce  its  equal.  Again,  I 
say,  it  was  an  oddity— that  rocking-chair.  But  the 
powers  of  my  simple  pen  being  scarcely  adequate  to 
a  deecripiion  of  it,  this  being,  as  I  have  styled  it,  a 
true  reminiHoence,  I  would  advice  and  invite  you, 
dear  Mary,  if  you  wish  to  behold  the  rocker,  and 
judge  of  its  indescribable  merits,  to  accompany  me 


on  the  first  summer's  day  yoo  may  have  t  •« 
the  pleasantest  and  moat  rotiiaLBtic  spot  in  (!»  . 
diate  vicinity  of  New  York— 4lie  Sailor-i  ^  . 
Snug  Harbor. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  record.  After  csji:?:;! 
a  space  the  easy  lulling  motioa  aiC  thi«  a:..] 
chair ;  and  after  bathing  my  head  repealed ;.  /  ^ 
from  the  woodland-spring,  I  began  to  fee.  • 
ably  revived,  while  the  pore  air,  and  the  •;  i 
that  reigned  around,  were  of  especial  beDds  . 
aching  temples.  The  pain  ffradaailygiwie*] 
less  tormenting,  till  at  length  it  was  do  liri-r  \ 
and  again  I  found  myself  watching  the  .>4i  ai 
who  sat  at  a  few  paces  from  me  weaving  L.<  ^. 
delicate  baskeL  Gathering  coorage,  I  esie-ei ; 
conversation  with  him.  He  had  siaieif  prenn 
that  his  abode  was  at  '<  the  Harbor,"  so  I  scva 
some  inquiries  concerning  that  iaatitntitis,  j»  n 
Utions,  &c.,  and  he  yw^  readily  gave  ice :  ; 
requisite  information. 

**  They  must  be  very  b^py,  are  they  jkK  ritc^ 
referring  to  the  members  of  the  institntigo  ct  vi! 
we  were  speaking;  "  very  happy  and  verr  iksia 
too,  to  have  had  so  pleasant  a  home  proThir.  v 
them  in  their  old  age  ?" 

"They  are  generally  contented,''  vnsibtT,- 
"but  there  are  many  among  their  Dincter  tj. 
having  no  fears  for  their  earthly  future,  al  t  ^< 
mind«  to  dwell  too  earnestly  upon  the  |wt-4a^  r 
be  to  them,  if  one  voice  from  the  meourie}  j-  " 
gone  days  comes  back  with  reproadiro/  aayx^ 
He  sighed  heavily— and  for  some  momestj'hfrew 
a  pawie.  At  length,  raising  his  eyes  hastilrtuz:* 
he  said, 

"  Young  lady— do  you  think  that  /sm  hippt" 

The  question  was  altogether  so  abrupt  Ub'  eff 
pected,  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  •Brwer:'^ 
after  some  little  hesitation,  I  replied,  "l<)>'a'-^' 
There  is  too  much  of  sadness  in  your  coun'osa 
to  speak  of  a  mind  quite  at  ease.  I  shcrakl  mi  sa 
you  had  known  many  sorrows." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  rejoined,  in  a  totoeof  «fr 
tion,  "I  have,  indeed,  borne  the  bnrdco  ofnJ^T 
griefs;  but,  alas !  I  do  not  mourn  them  «j  Bwi « 
the  errors  of  a  heart  but  for  whose  wetkoe^'^ 
had  never  oppressed  me.  I  know  not  wba:  :  > 
young  lady,  that  prompts  me  to  confide  to  y<n  ^ 
history.  But,  perchance,  it  may  »erve  yon  » ' 
warning)— it  may  impress  more  stronger  o(H"d  F'-' 
mind  that  divine  law  of  forgiveneis  inculcated  ^ 
Him  who  pardons  mir  trespasses,  'at  we  v^ 
those  who  trespass  against  us.*  There  i«aptf« 
in  the  *  Book  of  Books'  that  never  fsils  to  coowy ' 
me  a  reproof,  for  I  remembered  not  the  kfsoo  t' 
was  too  late  to  profit  by  it.  *  Then  came  onerf  n 
disciples  unto  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  *bi1s* 
brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him UWit^- 
times  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  untc  i|p 
until  seven  times;  but  until  seventy  uwuferfs 

Though  somewhat  surprised  at  the  turn  at** 
were  taking,  yet,  as  the  speaker  had  pau«A  * 
was  now  apparently  awaiting  some  token  on  c* 
part  of  interest  in  his  proposed  narrsiioQ,  IM  ^^ 
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sated  him  to  proceed.  Nor  was  he  long  in 
pi  ying  with  iiiy  desire. 

^w^as  truly  a  touching  story,  dear  Mary.  I  would, 
ed,  that  I  could  "tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to 
'  And  yet  I  would  not,  if  I  possessed  the  power, 
ray  the  mournful  accents  of  that  old  man's  voice, 
the  sorrowing  expression  of  his  countenance — 
he  picture  would  make  you  weep.  I  may  not 
mpt  to  recall  the  sketch  in  the  language  of  the 
)  sailor,  for  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
o ;  but  I  will  strive  to  repeat  it  to  you  after  my 
I  peculiar  fashion,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
lid  I  boast  your  incomparable  grace  of  diction, 
ry,  I  might  do  full  justice  to  my  subject.  But  I 
w  that  with  your  accustomed  kindness  you  will 
trlook  the  faults  which  I  humbly  trust  that  time 
practice  may  enable  me  to  overcome.  So, 
ing-  thus  worthily  delivered  my  preface,  let  me 
ten  at  once  to  my  task. 

>oine  sixty  years  since,  there  dwell  in  the  city  of 
»ton,  a  merchant  by  the  name  of  Sydney--^  man 
tly  beloved  and  respected  for  benevolence  of 
Lracier,  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  principle,  and 
iTied  by  the  worldly  for  the  enormous  income 
ich  enabled  him  to  surround  his  family  with  every 
ury  that  money  could  procure.  Early  in  life  he 
I  married  a  beautiful  girl,  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
rly  devoted.  A  son,  whose  name  was  Arthur, 
d  who,  to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  was  the 
ginal  narrator  of  this  story,  was  the  sole  ofispring 
this  happy  union,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
ide  and  idol  of  his  parents.  They  watched  over 
n  veith  the  most  untiring  aflection,  and  endeavored 
instil  into  his  young  mind  those  firm  and  honor- 
!e  principles  which  rendered  their  own  lives  so 
rely.  But  at  the  age  of  ten  years  the  band  of 
alb  deprived  Arthur  Sydney  of  his  gentle  mother, 
id  daily  he  missed  her  counsels  and  her  embrace, 
.d  most  bitterly  did  he  mourn  for  the  footstep  that 
as  to  come  no  more. 

The  loss  of  his  wife  was  a  stunning  blow  to  Mr. 
jrdney.  He  never  married  again,  for  he  had  loved 
e  departed  one  too  well  to  think  for  an  instant  of 
ipplying  her  place ;  and  so  four  more  years  elap»ed, 
id  bis  child  continued  to  be  the  only  object  of  his 
ires.  But  at  the  termination  of  that  period  ibis 
x>d  and  just  man  was  called  to  a  mansion  beyond 
le  skies,  doubtless  there  to  claim  the  crown  of  im- 
toriality.  And  then  Arthur  was  left  alone  in  the  wide 
rorld — a  young  and  almost  broken-hearted  orphan. 
Upon  searching  into  Mr.  Sydney's  afikiis  soon 
Tier  his  decease,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
i»tead  of  leaving  his  son  in  the  possession  of  an 
nmense  estate,  there  was  not  quite  sufficient  to 
aeet  the  demands  of  creditors.  When  Arthur  Sydney 
ecame  older,  he  could  not  help  suspecting  that  there 
vas  some  mystery  about  this,  for  strictly  honest  as 
le  had  ever  known  his  father  to  be,  he  could  not  be- 
ieve  that  he  would  ever  have  swerved  thus  from  the 
>ath  of  right.  What  was  in  reality  the  cause  of  this 
leficiency,  whether  it  was  owing,  as  his  son  after- 
«rard  thought,  to  the  craft  and  fraud  of  his  executors, 
can  only  be  answered  from  the  curtain  of  futurity. 
27 


The  mansion  where  Arthur's  early  years  had 
passed  so  happily,  was  now  sold,  with  all  its  effects, 
and  the  lonely  orphan  look  up  his  abode  beneath 
the  roof  of  an  uncle.  But,  alas !  it  was  not  like  the 
home  he  had  lost — ^the  dear  hearth  of  his  sunny 
childhood.  His  relative,  Mr.  Lindsay,  was  a  far 
different  being  from  his  deceased  parent,  and  though, 
like  the  latter,  he  lived  in  splendor,  he  knew  not 
how  to  enjoy  it.  Devoid  of  that  generosity  of  spirit 
which  Mr.  Sydney  had  possessed,  he  was  also  of  a 
morose,  exacting,  and  passionate  nature,  and  his 
family,  instead  of  hailing  his  presence  with  delight, 
shrunk  from  him  ever  with  indifference,  and  some- 
limes  with  trembling.  Governed  by  the  law  of  fear 
instead  of  that  of  love,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  his  children  resorted  to  every  petty 
means  of  covering  their  faults,  and  were  often  guilty 
of  deception  and  fal.«ehood.  Arthur  Sydney's  edu- 
cation had  been  widely  different,  and  he  despised 
the  meannesses  which  his  cousins  practiced;  but 
when  he  expostulated  with  them,  as  be  frequently 
did,  his  words  invariably  drew  upon  himself  a  tor- 
rent of  invectives.  They  taimled  him  with  his  de- 
pendence upon  their  father's  charity,  and  asked  what 
right  a  beggar  had  to  preach  to  them  ;  and  then  the 
youth's  proud  heart  would  swell  within  him,  and  he 
would  T\j»\k  to  his  own  little  room,  and  there,  unseen, 
give  full  vent  to  his  wounded  feelings. 

His  eldest  cousin,  Alfred  Lindsay,  who  was  always 
foremost  in  every  plan  of  mischief,  and  the  most 
perfect  adept  in  concealing  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
it,  was  a  twelvemonth  Arthur's  senior.  From  earliest 
childhood  the  two  had  evinced  a  di:«like  to  each 
other's  society,  and  as  they  grew  up,  the  feeling  did 
not  diminish.  At  school  they  had  been  rivals,  and 
Arthur  had  now  far  outstripped  Alfred  in  iheir  course 
of  study.  In  various  other  ways  be  had  also  quite 
unintentionally  foiled  bis  cousin's  ambition ;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  at  the  first  opportunity  Alfred 
would  have  his  reveng^.  Too  soon  was  the  fore- 
boding realized. 

Mr.  Lindsay  one  afternoon  entered  the  room  where 
his  children  generally  spent  their  leisure  hours,  and 
with  threatening  looks  announced  that  he  had  lost  a 
ten  dollar  hank  note.  He  bad  missed  it  under  such 
circumstances  that  he  was  sure  it  must  have  been 
purloined  by  one  of  the  younger  members  of  bis 
family;  and  he  now  declared  his  intention  of  search- 
ing both  their  persons  and  their  apartments,  that  he 
might,  if  possible,  discover  the  guihy  one.  Very 
pale  were  the  young  faces  that  now  gathered  round 
him;  and  though  Arthur's  heart  was  free  from  re- 
proach, he,  too,  trembled  with  fear  for  the  criminal. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  that  search,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  bank-note  was  found— found 
in  Arthur  Sydn^y^s  apartment,  within  a  little  box 
that  always  stood  upon  his  dressing-table  as  the 
honored  receptacle  of  h is  parents'  m i n  iatures.  Vainly 
did  he  assert  bis  ignorance  as  to  how  it  came  there — 
his  uncle  refused  to  listen  to  his  words,  and  loaded 
with  passionate  reproaches,  he  was  dismissed  to  his 
own  room,  there  to  remain  till  he  received  permis- 
sion to  leave  it. 
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It  was  a  long  while  er«  the  boy  became  sofficieotly 
calm  to  reflect  upon  what  had  occurred,  for  the 
thought  that  he  was  accused  of  theA  came  with  soch 
bitterness  to  his  soul  that  for  several  hours  he  was 
almost  frantic.  But  as  he  grew  more  composed  he 
became  confident  that  this  was  the  work  of  Alfred, 
and  he  remembered  the  triumphant  leer  that  stood 
upon  his  cousin's  countenance  when  the  hiding*place 
of  the  miuing  note  was  proclaimed. 

Just  at  this  moment  his  meditations  were  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  footsteps  stealthily  approaching  his 
door,  and  the  next  instant  it  was  opened,  and  Alfred 
Lindsay  stood  upon  the  threshold,  gazing  ezultingly 
upon  Arthur*s  *  misery,  while  a  malicious  smile 
wreathed  his  lips  as  pointing  his  finger  exultingly  at 
him,  the  single  word,  "thief!"  fell  upon  the  ear  of 
his  victim.  Oh !  how  that  undeserved  epithet  stung 
the  innocent  and  sensitive  boy ;  and,  almost  mad- 
dened by  the  sense  of  his  injuries,  he  rushed  toward 
the  offender,  impelled  by  but  one  thought— the  wish 
for  revenge.  But,  coward-like,  Alfred  fled  from  bi^ 
approach,  and  then  closing  the  door,  and  locking  it, 
Arthur  threw  himself  upon  his  couch  in  tearless, 
voiceless  agony.  It  was  not  until  the  shades  of 
evening  had  closed  in  that  he  roused  himself  from 
the  stupor  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  tho«e 
overpowering  emotions.  And  now  came  a  deter- 
mination  that  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  his 
uncle's  house,  where  he  knew  that  he  must  ever  after 
be  subjected  to  the  sneers  and  gibes  of  his  cousins. 
He  resolved  to  quit  Mr.  Lindsay's  dwelling,  though 
he  knew  not  of  any  other  roof  where  he  might  find  a 
shelter  for  his  aching  head. 

That  night,  when  the  unbroken  stillness  that  reigned 
around  gave  assurance  that  the  family  had  all  retired 
to  rent,  Arthur  Sydney  stole  softly  down  the  stairs, 
and  taking  with  him  nothing  but  a  small  bundle  of 
clothing,  and  the  few  treasured  memorials  of  other 
days  that  he  could  lawfully  call  his  own,  he  left 
forever  the  mansion  of  his  uncle.  And  as  he  looked 
his  last  upon  the  home  of  Alfred  LindAy,  there  rose 
in  his  heart  a  wild,  dark  resolve,  that  if  he  ever  pos- 
sessed the  power,  his  cousin  should  one  day  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  evil  deed. 

For  hours  the  youth  wandered  listlessly  through 
the  now  deserted  streets  of  the  city,  till  at  last  over- 
come with  fatigue,  and  completely  unnerved  as  the 
full  sen^e  of  his  desolate  situation  burst  upon  him, 
he  seated  himself  near  the  edge  of  one  of  the  wharves, 
and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Suddenly  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  whose  tones 
though  rough  were  yet  full  of  sympathy,  inquired  the 
cau^e  of  his  grief,  and  looking  hastily  up,  he  beheld 
a  man  apparently  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  habited 
in  a  seaman's  garb.  Touched  with  his  kindness,  in 
the  first  impulse  of  the  moment,  Arthur  gave  him  a 
brief  account  of  bis  misfortunes.  When  be  had  con- 
cluded, much  to  his  surprise,  his  listener  informed 
him  that  he  had  known  his  father,  who  had,  years 
before,  rendered  him  an  important  service,  in  return 
for  which,  he  said  that  he  would  now  willingly  do 
all  in  bis  power  to  serve  the  child  of  one  to  whom  he 
vtas  so  deeply  indebted.    He  told  Arthur  that  he  was 


at  present  commander  of  a  large  venellyiDgebet 
hand,  and  which  was  to  sail  the  fdlowisg  dzyi? 
South  America,  and  asked  if  he  would  be  vk^*^ 
aocompaay  him,  and  learn  to  be  a  sailor  like  haniel 
The  idea  was  a  novel  one,  and  the  boy  Mixed  Dp« 
it  whh  avklity,  as  beside  being  his  only  aninbie 
means  of  obtaini«g  life's  necessaries,  ke  koevtk 
by  embracing  it  be  should  lose  thechsDceofmccut 
those  relatives  whom  he  cared  bo  more  to  bebtid 
And  when  he  at  once  expressed  his  resdtne«  (o;t, 
his  new  friend  patted  his  head  in  token  of  approTL 
prophesied  that  he  wonld  prove  a  brave  maritr, 
and  then  taking  his  young  companion  by  tk  bid. 
led  him  toward  the  ship  which  was  beQcefoniii«)t 
'his  abiding-place.  The  next  day  Anbur  U6e  idei 
to  his  native  city,  and  commenced  his  career  e  i 
seamen.  But  upon  the  events  of  that  career  1  btt 
not  time  to  linger.  For  years  Captain  Carter,  for 
such  was  his  patron's  name,  coatinued  to  treii  b 
protege  with  unremitting  favor,  sharing  with  hici 
the  nautical  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  aod  itiu 
every  endeavor  for  his  advancemenL  Atike  afei^ 
eight-and-twenty,  through  this  kind  friend's  isitmi. 
Arthur  was  himself  raised  to  the  poAt  of  cs^Mi's,  id 
took  possession  of  a  packet-ship  sailing  beiveen  tbe 
ports  of  New  York  and  Southampton.  He  hid  oov 
attained  the  summit  of  his  hopes,  for  a  «if  w 
opened  before  him  of  obtaining,  what  hadloo^bee: 
his  desire,  a  competence,  which  would  enable hna  to 
resume  that  station  in  life  which  hi«  father  bd  «■ 
cupied,  and  of  supplying  also  to  his  pareol '» cn^tn 
the  sum  of  which  they  had  been  so  straogely  d^ 
frauded.  And  at  the  close  of  five  more  yn^  beU 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this  latter  pnrpM 
was  accomplished. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  an  incident  occnnd 
which  had  a  material  influence  over  the  futore des- 
tiny of  Arthur  Sydney.  During  one  of  bis  TofigB 
accident  revealed  to  his  notice  the  wreck  of  wisihiii 
once  apparently  been  a  noble  vessel.  He  mt- 
diately  despatched  a  boat  with  a  portion  of  his  cret 
to  survey  the  ruins,  and  ascertain  if  any  of  the  pe- 
sengers  survived.  They  returned,  briofiof  ^ 
them  the  inanimate  form  of  a  lovely  girl,  seeoiif  y 
not  more  than  eighteen  years  old.  Every  rllbrt  m 
tised  for  her  speedy  restoratk>n  to  coosciotsaas. 
but  it  was  nearly  two  hours  ere  she  opened  her et& 
and  then  she  was  so  weak  as  to  be  qoite  ooahie  ti' 
move  or  speak.  Her  delicate  frame  was  eridaaj 
exhausted  by  long  fasting,  and  the  fearful  Kta^^ 
must  have  witnessed ;  and  for  the  whole  of  thtiiy 
Sydney  watched  beside  her  with  feelings  d  ^ 
strongest  sympathy  for  her  suflerings.  The  iff 
morning  she  was  much  bc^tter,  she  could  rechars 
an  easy  chair,  and  had  acquired  sufficient  i»r9^^ 
relate  her  history.  She  was  a  native  o(  lia^T-^ 
youngest  daughter  of  an  ancient  and  noble  faa>. 
whose  father  having  been  undeservedly  reguW  if 
the  government  with  suspicion,  was  threaieoe^'^ 
imprisonment,  and  had  barely  lime  to  escape  «3 
his  household  on  board  of  a  ship  bound  for  .iiae* 
That  vessel  was  the  one  whose  wreck  Ctl^ 
Sydney  had  espied,  and  of  the  large  number  rf** 
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hin  it,  who  had  departed  but  a  few  weeks  before 
a  Italians  sunny  shores,  but  one  remaincd->that 
Ltle  and  helpless  maiden.  For  three  days  she 
continued  upon  the  wreck  without  the  slightest 
tenanoe,  haunted  by  ihe  memories  of  the  terrible 
t,  and  expecting  that  each  instant  would  dash  the 
il  fabric  to  pieces,  and  precipitate  her  also  into 
deep,  dark  sea,  till  at  length  consciousness  for- 
>k  her,  and  in  a  death-like  swoon  she  forgot  the 
i^rers  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
^ith  tears  of  anguish  she  now  spoke  of  the  dear 
Bn  lost  to  her  forever  on  earth— the  loved  mother, 
i  noble  father,  the  darling  sisters,  and  the  cherished 
3ther,  over  each  one  of  whom  she  had  beheld  the 
ild  vraves  close.  Then  she  lamented  her  deso- 
ion,  utterly  destitute,  and  nearing  the  shores  of  a 
rei^n  land,  where  no  familiar  voice  would  accord 
r  a  ^welcome.  There  was  a  similarity  in  her  situa- 
>a  to  what  had  once  been  his  own,  and  as  Sydney 
(tened,  the  story  inspired  him  with  an  ihterest  in 
at  fair  being  such  as  he  had  never  till  then  es- 
srienced  for  a  fellow- creature.  He  used  every 
fort  to  console  her-^gave  her  an  account  of  his 
wn  early  life,  and  bade  her  trust  in  the  kind  Pro- 
idence  who  in  the  hour  of  need  had  given  him  a 
iend.  He  assured  her  also  that  he,  at  least,  would 
ot  forsake  her,  but  that  he  would  endeavor  to  place 
er  in  some  way  of  gaining  her  own  livelihood  till 
iie  could  write  to  and  hear  from  her  friends  in  Italy ; 
nd  begged  that  she  would  look  upon  him  as  a 
rother.  She  heard  him  with  glistening  eyes,  and 
tlasping  his  hand  in  hers,  with  child-like  earnestness 
spressed  her  thanks  for  his  kindness. 

During  the  rest  of  that  voyage  Captain  Sydney 
ipent  every  leisure  moment  by  the  side  of  his  beau- 
iful  charge.  Returning  health  imparted  a  Uoom  to 
ler  cheek,  and  a  lustre  to  her  soft,  dark  eyes,  and  as 
Irthur  gazed  upon  her,  Ub  ofien  thought  that  earth 
tiad  never  owned  a  fairer  flower.  It  was  not  long 
ere  he  became  fully  conscious  that  she  daily  grew 
dearer  to  him,  and  great  was  his  joy  as  he  marked 
ihe  flush  that  invariably  rose  to  her  pure  forehead 
when  he  approached.  And  when  at  length  he  poured 
his  tale  of  tore  into  the  ear  of  the  sweet  Leonor,  the 
reply  that  he  sought  was  given  with  an  impassioned 
fervor  that  sent  a  thrill  of  rapture  to  his  soul. 

They  were  united  the  day  that  they  landed  at  New 
York,  and  renting  a  small  but  pretty  cottage  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  Captain  Sydney  installed  his 
Leonor  as  the  mistress  of  that  pleasant  domain.  Here, 
amidst  flowers  and  birds,  and  enlivened  by  the  music 
of  two  loving  hearts,  the  time  glided  tranquilly  away 
till  the  hour  of  separation  arrived— and,  for  the  first 
time,  Sydney  quitted  the  land  with  regret,  and  em- 
barked once  more  upon  the  deep  blue  ocean. 

Eight  years  ailer  his  marriage,  Captain  Sydney 
was  destined  to  weep  over  the  cold  corpse  of  his 
lovely  wife.  She  had  never  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
health  since  her  residence  beneath  the  variable  clime 
of  her  adoption,  and  at  last  she  fell  a  victim  to  con- 
sumption. Vainly  did  the  anxious  husband  consult 
the  most  celebrated  physicians— the  disease  was  in- 
curable, and  ere  the  blossoms  of  spring  again  burst 


forth,  Leonor  slumbered  beneath  the  sod.  Wild, 
indeed,  was  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  one  at  her  loss 
— but  be  recovered  the  first  eflects  of  his  sorrow,  and 
leaving  his  only  child,  Harry,  a  brave  boy  just  six 
years  of  age,  under  the  gimrdianship  of  a  friend  who 
had  loved  the  departed  mother,  Sydney  resumed  his 
former  vocation. 

Years  again  fled.  Harry  Sydney  attained  the  age 
of  manhood— and  every  one  that  knew  him  loved 
him,  for  he  was  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  honorable  and 
generous  in  every  impulse,  with  a  heart  susceptible 
of  the  warmesf  S3rmpaihies.  He  inherited  his  mother's 
ardent  temperament,  and  was  of  a  sensitive  and  im- 
passioned nature.  Captain  Sydney  had  destined  him 
for  a  merchant,  and  as  such  he  had  just  commenced 
life  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Had  he  been 
allowed  to  take  his  own  inclination  as  a  guide,  Harry 
would  fain  have  followed  the  sea.  But  to  this  his 
father  was  averse,  and  early,  at  his  command,  he 
relinquished  the  desire. 

Upon  his  son  all  the  hopes  of  Captain  Sydney 
were  centered.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  to  see  him 
happily  married,  and  determined  to  express  the  desire 
to  Harry,  he  one  day  sought  his  side  for  that  purpose. 
Both  to  his  surprise  and  approval,  the  latter  informed 
his  father  that  he  had  already  met  one  to  whom  his 
heart's  warmest  aflectiona  were  given.  He  added 
that  the  youuff  lady,  though  poor  and  dependent  upon 
her  own  exertions  for  her  support,  and  that  of  an 
invalid  father,  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  said  to 
be  highly  respectable.  "  Her  grandfather,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  was  Robert  Lindsay,  a  well-known  mer- 
chant of  Boston ;  and  though  his  son,  Alfred,  has  dis- 
sipated the  patrimony  left  him  by  his  parent,  and 
now  relies  solely  for  maintenance  upon  the  proceeds 
of  his  daughter's  needle,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  father, 
this  praiseworthy  efiTort,  on  the  part  of  one  so  young 
and  lovely  as  Ida,  will  but  elevate  her  in  your 
estimation?" 

"  Robert  Lindsay !  Alfred  Lindsay !"  were  the  ex- 
clamations of  Captain  Sydney,  in  a  voice  full  of 
passion,  as  those  well-remembered  names  fell  upon 
his  ear  for  the  first  time  in  many  years ;  "  boy— did 
you  say  that  Alfred  Lifidsay  was  her  parent?  Then 
be  assured  that  never,  while  life  lasts,  will  I  give 
my  consent  to  your  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
him  who  was  the  enemy  of  my  unprotected  youth !" 

"  Father— what  mean  you  ?"  asked  Harry,  in  tones 
of  amazement,  for  the  tale  whose  memory  had  so 
sudden  an  effisct  upon  his  companion,  had  never 
been  breathed  to  him.  And  suddenly  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  his  son's  ignorance  upon  the  subject.  Captain 
Sydney  now  hurriedly  sketched  the  history  of  the  past. 

*' It  is  very  strange,"  said  Harry,  musingly;  "but 
they  never  mentioned  that  they  were  related  to  i^p. 
It  is  probable  that  Ida's  father,  if  aware  of  the  fact, 
concealed  it  from  her  knowledge." 

*<0r  rather  that  he  instigated  her  to  keep  it  a 
secret,  that  in  the  end  she  might  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  injured  cousin's  wealth,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

'*  Oh,  no,  father !"  replied  the  young  man,  warmly. 
'*  I  could  not  wrong  Ida  by  a  suspicion  of  that  kind. 
She  is  too  good  and  pure-hearted  to  countenance 
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deception,  and,"  be  added,  after  a  moment**  he^ita* 
lion,  **  I  cannot  give  her  up  and  wreck  both  ber  own 
happiness  and  mine,  for  the  take  of  her  parent's 
faults." 

These  words  aroused  Captain  Sydney *s  indigna- 
tion, lie  accused  his  son  of  want  of  spirit  in  re- 
fusing to  resent  the  occurrences  that  clouded  his 
youth ;  and  when  Harry  responded  that  he  felt  them 
deeply,  but  could  not  on  their  account  brand  himself 
with  dishonor,  by  breaking  the  troth  already  plighted 
to  Ida  Lindsay,  his  father  parted  from  him  in  anger, 
declaring  that  if  his  son  married  Ida,  he  might  never 
expect  his  blessing. 

The  thought  of  uniting  his  son  by  indissoluble  ties 
to  the  child  of  his  early  foe,  was,  indeed,  repugnant 
to  the  heart  of  Captain  Sydney ;  and  while  he  re- 
membered his  resolve  uttered  on  the  night  when  be 
went  forth  from  his  uncle  ^s  roof  a  desolate,  friendless 
and  dishonored  being— dishonored  through  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  cousin  Alfred— he  was  determined 
that  it  should  be  fulfilled,  even  though  in  so  doing 
he  thwarted  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  one  dearest 
to  him. 

A  few  days  afterward  Captain  Sydney  departed 
upon  one  of  his  accustomed  voyages,  and  was  absent 
several  months.  On  his  return  be  found  his  sen  just 
recovering  from  a  lingering  fever,  brought  on,  as  the 
physician  averred,  by  distress  of  mind.  He  looked 
very  pale  and  thin,  and  his  father  could  scarcely  help 
feeling  a  sensation  akin  to  reproach,  as  he  gazed 
upon  that  colorless  cheek  and  wasted  form.  He 
knew  that  this  indisposition  was  occasioned  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  his  son's  engage- 
ment, for,  through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  he  had 
learned  that  Ida  Lindsay  had  nobly  refused  longer  to 
encourage  attentions,  which,  as  she  learned  from 
Harry,  were  tendered  in  opposition  to  bis  father's 
desires.  Alfred  Lindsay,  too,  had  died  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  the  object  of  his  resentment  being  no 
more,  Captain  Sydney  began  to  feel  less  reluctant  to 
the  match  which  he  had  at  first  looked  upon  with 
such  violent  disapprobation.  Conscience  told  him 
he  bad  acted  cruelly  in  thus  casting  a  blight  over  his 
child's  sweetest  hopes,  and  he  was  determined  that 
he  would  now  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  them. 
And  when  Harry  grew  strong  enough  to  bear  a  con- 
versation upon  the  subject,  he  communicated  the 
change  in  his  feelings.  Both  startled  and  appalled 
was  he  at  his  son's  reply. 

"  My  father,  would  you  mock  me  with  this  show 
of  kindness,  when  it  is  too  late  to  profit  by  it  ?  Know 
yon  not  that  she  is  now  dying  of  consumption  ?  I  was 
sure  that  she  was  too  delicate  to  endure  the  i^teady 
occupation  necessary  for  her  support— and  my  pre- 
sentiment has  been  verified.  Yes,  Ida  Lindsay  is 
dying!  I  would  have  saved  her— I  would  have 
borne  her  to  a  more  genial  dime,  where  she  might, 
perhaps,  have  revived ;  but  she  refused  to  give  me  a 
right  to  be  her  guardian,  for  it  was  against  the  will 
of  my  parent,  without  whose  sanction,  ^he  said,  our 
union  would  never  prosper." 

He  bowed  his  face,  while  for  an  instant  his  frame 
shook  with  emotion.    Hastily  his  father  drew  nearer 


to  him,  but  he  turned  shndderuigiy  frooi  tik/^  v^' 
of  penitence  and  self-reproach,  and  dasLu4 
the  extended  hand,  rushed  from  the  apartam 

It  was,  indeed,  too  tme — Ida  Lindsay  «%<  .^ 
The  constant  confinement  called  for  bj  ber  cu  ^ 
exertions  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  had  proTedk-  4 
for  a  constitution  by  no  means  strong— tsd  a  v4 
anxiety  for  her  failing  health  which  lad  aistik 
illness  of  Harry  Sydney.  Oh !  what  woa!d  ti  j 
erring  father  have  given  for  power  to  ieca:.T>^ 
but  it  was  too  late— too  late !  A  few  hoars  met 
interview  with  his  son  the  intelligenoe  of  Ickt  dW 
was  received,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  »qr^ 
ing  evening  Captain  Sydney  could  phuDlydkjc*.^ 
the  sound  of  Harry's  footsteps  as  he  wikJiypam^ 
chamber,  and  each  echo  aent  a  thrill  of  reounei 
his  soul.  Little  did  the  repentant  and  tM^.wi^ 
parent  then  think  it  was  the  last  lime  that  K<  i 
would  ever  resound  in  his  dwelling— for  \hai  tt 
Harry  Sidney  departed  from  his  boiBe,iearj^i 
trace  of  his  destination.  Days,  weeks,  cu 
passed  on,  and  the  heart  of  his  father  gier  ^-j 
with  the  anguish  of  despair,  for  he  felt  most ««] 
that  he  should  behold  his  son  no  more.  UVier:^ 
latter  had  gone  was  a  mystery  he  tried  io  vaiato«o  r* 
though  sometimes  he  remembered  Hand's  pr«-.'Jr.> 
tion  for  a  mariner's  life,  and  blighted  ss  be  batf  bri 
in  his  affections,  might  he  not  now  have  foUovcsLi 
yearnings  of  former  times,  as  tlie  only  cmu* 
gaining  oblivion  of  his  sorrows?  So,  oigbr 
night.  Captain  Sydney  sat  alone  at  hisdeteriedki'j 
—a  father,  and  yet  childless,  with  a  host  of  6rk  r 
collections  pressing  heavily  upon  his  spirit.  Aai  ;1 
last  he  sought  forgetfutne:d8  of  his  errors  in  ibe«iatl 
ling  wine-cup,  whose  draught  be  drsised  wiA  u 
intense  eagerness,  (or  it  enabled  him  to  meek  a!  L 
misery. 

And  so  five  more  years  passed  on,  duria;  vi  . 
period  his  mind  was  seldom  free  from  the  de'/c 
produced  by  the  practices  to  which  he  had  rtsont^, 
and  having,  in  utter  recklessness  of  spirit  d»>pi> 
his  property,  deprived,  through  his  own  weakoe&!>,  ^ 
his  rank  as  captain,  be  was  at  length  forced  10 '.cR^ 
himself  to  the  grade  of  a  common  sailor,  for  the  pi- 
pose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  sub&ifteoce.  Tsa  ^ 
severe  illness,  caused  by  free  indulgence  in  inioxia* 
ing  liquors,  overtook  him— and  with  sickofss  as 
reflection,  and  he  resolved  to  yield  no  looger  to  tb 
voice  of  the  tempter.  He  recovered  from  hj«  d*- 
geroQs  indisposition,  but  remaining  feaifollr  v^* 
the  physican  declared  that  his  const iiulioD  vra^o: 
pfetely  shattered,  and  that  be  vras  no  longer  fit  t 
service.  At  first  he  insisted  upon  resumin;  b 
wonted  occupation,  for  he  had  no  other  war 
maintaining  himself.  The  physician  seemed  to n-- 
prehend  his  reluctance  to  obey  his  comroaod,  am!  ' 
now  reminded  his  patient  of  an  institotioo  m^ 
vicinity  of  New  York,  where  the  indigent  mrT 
might  find  a  home. 

It  was  then  that  Captain  Sydney— for  so  le'  p 
still  continue  to  call  him— sought  the  peacefobb*^ 
of  "  the  Harbor,"  where  for  two  years  he  had. 
deed,  found  all  the  external  comforts  of  t  bomt^t:^ 
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It  Tor  th«  roioes  of  the  post  he  would  have  had  no 
.use  to  repine. 

About  a  twelvemonth  after  his  arrival  at  **the 
arboFy'*  a  new  inmate  was  admitted  there,  in  the 
srson  of  an  invalid  sailor,  who  was  said  to  be  in  a 
Sep  decline.  He  seldom  left  the  apartment  allotted 
•  him,  save  now  and  then  of  a  warm  snnnjr  day, 
'hen  he  woold  go  forth,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  an 
lendant,  and  seating  himself  upon  a  bench  in  the 
irden  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree,  remain  there  for 
ouTSy  gazing  silently  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the 
ry  before  him.  Regarded  by  all  as  in  a  dying  state, 
o  one  strove  at  these  times  to  disturb  his  reverie, 
[is  situation  had  excited  universal  sympathy,  and 
•equently  the  other  sailors  would  steal  to  his  side 
nd  softly  deposit  there  n  small  basket  of  fruit,  or 
ome  little  delicacy  which  they  knew  would  prove 
cceptable  to  him  on  whom  it  was  bestowed. 
Habitually  reserved,  and  cultivating  but  little  inter- 
ourae  with  those  around  him,  it  was  scarcely  a 
natter  of  surprise  that  for  some  weeks  Captain 
Sydney  took  but  little  notice  of  the  sailor  of  whom 
.  have  been  speaking.  But  chance  at  length  brought 
lim.  more  fully  beneath  the  scope  of  his  observation. 
While  one  day  walking  in  the  garden,  buried  in 
bought,  almost  unconsciously  he  neared  the  spot 
lienerally  occupied  by  the  invalid.  But  he  heeded 
lot  the  vicinity  till  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  hollow 
cough,  and  looking  hastily  up,  he  met  the  gaze  of 
ihe  feeble  stranger.  A  half-suppressed  cry  burst 
from  the  latter,  and  springing  quickly  forward.  Cap- 
tain Sydney  caught  him  in  his  arms,  while  the  words, 
"  Harry !  my  son — my  son !»» came  in  a  tone  of  agony 
from  his  lips.  But  he  heeded  not  the  caresses— he 
answered  not  the  words  of  mingled  endearment  and 


reproach  which  his  parent  murmured  as  he  bent 
wildly  over  him ;  and  when  at  length  the  stricken 
father  became  calm  enough  to  summon  assistance, 
they  told  him  that  the  spirit  of  his  child  was  at  rest. 

Such,  my  dear  cousin,  was  the  old  man*s  history; 
and  as  he  ceased,  his  head  leaned  droopingly  upon 
his  hand,  while  his  whole  attitude  betokened  the 
most  intense  mental  suffering.  For  some  moments 
there  was  silence  between  us,  for  I  felt  that  words 
were  insufficient  to  console  him.  But  suddenly  the 
stillness  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  lively  voices 
approaching,  and  I  recognized  the  tones  of  my  long- 
absent  companions,  and  knew  that  they  were  close 
at  hand.  In  a  few  seconds  m^e,  they  appeared  near 
the  stone-fence,  which  I  have  once  before  alluded  to. 
The  old  sailor  evidently  wished  to  avoid  them,  for 
their  gayety  veas  discordant  to  his  feelings.  Kising 
from  his  seat,  he  now  drew  closer  to  the  spot  where 
I  was  stationed. 

"  Farewell,  young  lady,"  were  his  parting  words, 
as  he  clasped  my  extended  hand,  and  for  a  moment 
that  pale,  pad  face,  looked  so  mournfully  into  mine, 
that  tears  of  the  deepest  commisseration  sprung 
involuntarily  to  my  eyes, "  we  may  never  meet  again, 
and  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me,  if  the  repetition  of 
my  sorrows  has  east  a  shadow  upon  your  heart.  Ke- 
member  me  in  your  prayers,  if  you  will,  and  ask  that 
I  may  soon  be  borne  to  my  last  repose  in  the  I  ittle  grave- 
yard yonder,  where  my  son  lies  sleeping.  Farewell." 

An  instant  more  and  he  was  gone— and  for  some 
moments  I  remained  seated  where  he  had  left  me, 
patiently  awaiting  the  approach  of  my  friends,  and 
meanwhile  musing  earnestly  and  sadly  upon  the 
Sailor's  Life-Tale. 


THE    MOURNERS. 


WnziLz'sa  I  wander  forth  I  view  the  moarnful  ones  of 

earth: 
They  tread  no  more,  with  bnoyant  feet,  the  radtant  halls  of 

mirth; 
Around  their  trembling  frames  are  drawn  the  weary  weeds 

of  wo  J 
Their  sighs,  like  cold  November  rains,  with  aaddeaed 

cadence  flow ; 
F  rom  the  dead  hopes  and  faded  joys  of  bright  departed  years. 
They  twine  a  garland  for  the  brow,  impearled  with  many 

tears; 
Upon  the  graves  of  buried  loves  they  sit  awhile  and  sigh. 
Then,  mid  the  ruin-mantled  waste  of  time.  He  down  to  die. 

They  close  their  weary  eyes  upon  God's  calm  and  holy  light; 

They  dwell  girt  round  with  misery  as  wiih  a  starless  night ; 

They  fold  a  thick  and  icy  shroud  their  care-worn  bosoms 
round, 

And  rest  beneath  the  baleful  charm  like  streams  by  winter 
bound; 

They  norse  their  sorrow  tUl  of  all  their  thoughts  it  grows 
apart, 

And,  like  a  cold  and  mighty  snake,  twines  round  the  bleed- 
ing bean ; 

And  then  its  hissing  tones  descend  in  drops  of  fiery  rain, 

And  scathe,  as  lightning  flashes  blast,  the  weak  and  wan- 
dering brain. 
37* 


The  mourners  chant,  with  voices  low,  a  sweet  and  sighing 

strain, 
That  moans,  as  on  a  rocky  shore,  the  solemn  sounding  main : 
It  breathes  alike  when  summer  fades  and  when  the  violets 

spring; 
It  mingles  with  the  morning  light  and  evening  twilight  dim. 
This  is  the  burden  of  that  faint  and  melancholy  lay : 
"  The  elond  of  wo  hath  hid  the  smiles  and  beauty  of  the  day ; 
The  glow  of  earth,  the  radiant  gleam,  the  bliss  of  life  is  o'er ; 
The  roae  of  human  love  nuty  bloom  for  us  no  more— as 

mor*." 

Arise,  be  strong,  O,  mournful  ones !    The  Future  is  yonr 

own; 
There  Love  may  weave  her  rosy  nest,  there  Joy  erect  a 

throne. 
Though  youth's  pale  buds  in  early  Spring  were  blighted 

and  laid  low, 
Thine  yet  may  be  the  peerless  bloom  of  life's  rich  summer 

glow. 
The  blissful  ones,  the  glorified,  build  up  their  own  bright 

Slate. 
Let  but  the  slumbering  spirit  learn  *'  to  labor  and  to  wail," 
Then,  like  a  bird  of  tireless  wing,  'twill  rise  above  the 

storm, 
And  bathe  iu  flashing  pinions  in  the  glory  of  the  morn ! 

RZV.  T.  L.  BARRXB. 


REFLECTIONS 

ON  SOME  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1848. 


Annus  Mirabilis, 


We  are  approaching  the  close  of  the  year—a  year 
marked  by  greater  vici&aitudea  in  the  aflaira  of  na- 
tions  tbau  aoy  iu  which  we  have  lived— aoy  indeed 
of  which  we  have  read.  History  gives  us  accounts 
of  the  rapid  inarch  and  equally  rapid  conquests  by 
ambitious  kings,  who  seemed  only  happy  in  the  un- 
happiness  of  others,  and  only  proud  of  destroying 
that  which  constituted  the  pride  of  others.  From 
time  to  time  ambitious  men  have  exhibited  them- 
selves in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  and  their 
greatness  has  been  measured  by  the  extent  of  misery 
they  have  produced ;  and  their  claims  to  permanent 
fame  have  rested  upon  the  rapidity  that  marked  their 
destruction  of  cities,  kingdoms  and  empires.  While 
between  the  epochs  which  are  di^ftinguished  by  these 
promoters  of  extensive  mischief,  there  have  at  all 
times  been  humble  imitators  of  their  crimes,  whose 
limited  power  of  doing  confined  their  actions  to  pro- 
vinces, and  compelled  them  to  be  ministers  of  local 
vengeance,  and  the  enjoyers  of  that  petty  infamy 
which  results  from  numerable  murders  and  calculable 
crime.  It  is  but  too  evident  that  order  has  had  iU 
antagonists,  at  all  times  and  in  all  dbegrees,  and  if 
history  has  been  employed  with  the  works  of  those 
whose  extensive  scale  of  action  gives  larger  conse- 
quence to  their  movements,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  society  has  been  convulsed  at  its  centre  by  the 
restless  and  the  bad,  who  have  been  as  efficient  in 
their  sphere  of  wrong  doing  as  have  been  those  who 
occupied  a  larger  space.  The  latter  struck  the  ele- 
vated, and  disturbed  public  relations;  the  former  sent 
home  its  weapon  to  the  humble,  and  brought  disturb- 
ance and  misery  into  the  more  limited  circle,  reach- 
ing social  life  and  stabbing  even  to  the  heart  of  do- 
mestic peace. 

Such  great  events  have  marked  epochs,  or  made 
them;  and  such  small  occurrences  have  been  the 
characteristics  of  almost  all  times ;  so  that  the  wars 
of  the  present  century  may  be  considered  but  as  con- 
tinuations of  the  belligerent  movements  of  other 
times,  modified  indeed  by  the  improvement  of  the 
present  age,  but  still  of  the  same  spirit  and  from  the 
same  motives.  But  the  events  of  the  past  year  are 
of  another  kind.  The  disturbances  that  have  dis- 
tinguished the  history  of  Europe  in  that  time  are  not 
the  result  of  the  mad  ambition  of  a  conqueror  to  add 
to  his  possessions,  and  subjugate  kings  and  kingdoms 
aa  a  means  of  gratifying  ambition ;  foreign  conquest 
and  invasion  from  abroad  are  not  now  the  occur- 
rences which  European  rulers  fear  or  anticipate. 
The  convulsions  that  distinguish  ever>'  empire  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Black  Sea,  has  nothing  to  do  with 


the  ambition  of  other  rulers,  but  are  refcxabfie  tu  iae 
rising  spirit  of  their  own  people.  No  longer  duiae 
States  of  Germany  combine  to  repel  the  aaiaajB  j 
the  ruler  of  France.  Each  member  oC  the  DdQua. 
confederacy  is  looking  to  itself  a»  poatrining  ue 
active  means  of  revolution,  and  each  leans  lowvi 
a  combination  that  shall  sustain  the  rights  of  dt 
people  and  put  a  specific  limit  to  the  power  a 
princes. 

No  longer  do  men  startle  at  the  grmsping  avanoe 
of  the  upper  powers  demanding  new  posses8iaB2»  aad 
the  recognition  of  enlarged  prerogative;  no  Iccfcr 
is  the  peace  of  nations  disturbed  by  the  attempba 
an  ambitious  ruler  to  extend  his  domains  and  eaurfc 
his  power.  The  convulsions  that  are  everyvbert 
in  Europe  felt,  come  from  the  up-heaving  of  the  lover 
masses ;  deep  down  in  the  bosom  of  empires  m  heani 
the  voice  of  multitudes  crying  out  for  newly  vmda- 
stood  rights.  Up  from  that  stratum  comes  a  ooera.- 
sive  heave,  that  is  toppling  down  the  thrones  iki 
have  rested  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  sa 
outside  the  national  limits,  not  at  Ibe  term^iaal  po^ 
tions,  not  at  the  "  outer  walls*'  of  the  capital  is  the 
movement  felt— but  within,  at  the  beart  of  the  is- 
tion,  within  the  shadow  of  the  palace,  along  the  qoapt 
where  business  is  pursued,  in  the  narrow  waJu  a:' 
trade,  over  the  bench  of  the  artisan,  or  in  the  boadv  j 
of  beauty,  is  planned  the  movement  that  is  suhrert- 
ing  thrones  and  leveling  up  society.  For  nearl)  4 
century  past  have  there  been  at  work  the  eki&eais 
of  such  convulsion.  The  struggle  of  the  aatagtttii- 
tic  powers  has  been  such  that  re&ulta  were  pt£;- 
poned— only  postponed — while  tbe  injareis  lai 
power,  and  the  injured  gathered  strength.  Premoni- 
tory movements  were  observed,  and  in  some  &- 
stances  seconded,  as  in  France,  in  others  allayed  bf 
power  or  concessions,  as  in  Austria  and  Great  En- 
tain.  But  when  the  whole  is  only  a  right,  tbe  acijs- 
sition  of  a  part  is  only  a  prelude  to  a  atri^ie  ics 
more,  and  this  has  been  seen  in  every  naiioo  wlwre 
concession  was  made  to  the  people,  or  wrung  bf 
force  from  the  rulers. 

But  there  was  reserved  for  the  present  year  Jk 
great  assertion  of  human  rights.  Tbe  annuj2CjaiA*a 
was  firbt  made  in  France,  where  tyranny  gaikd  tk 
sensitive  portions  of  the  people,  or  where  a  imt  u 
temporary  freedom  had  created  an  appetite  for  02- 
stant  enjoyment.  The  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  »«eseii 
sudden — startling — ^almost  without  a  cause;  utd  «:' 
nothing  but  the  imeute  in  Paris  is  regarded,  cenau'r 
the  efiect  was  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  css^e. 
But  the  revolution  of  the  22d  of  February  va$  s 
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tural  consequence  of  the  pre-exi»ting  state  of  things, 
te  Tall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn  is  not  a  more  natural 
»ult  of  a  waning  season  than  was  the  fall  o(  Louis 
lillppe  a  consequence  of  exhausted  monarchy. 
le  ispirit  of  the  people  had  come  up  to  that  point  at 
kiielx  monarchy  mudt  either  assume  the  form  of 
»dolutism|  and  rule  by  fear  alonci  or  must  yield  to 
e  upward  pressure  of  the  people,  and  its  possessors 
ek  to  escape  the  opposing  principle  which  they 
»uld  not  withstand.  Louis  Philippe  tried  the  former 
-it  mraa  too  late — the  army,  that  last  hope  of  tyrants, 
e  s>vord  and  the  bayonet  kirtd  to  defend  the  throne 
scame  the  people's  support— failing  in  the  effort  to 
K  his  power  by  blood,  Louis  Philippe  fled  to  save 
is  life ;  a  common  movement  of  French  monarchs. 
France  may  or  may  not  establish  republican  insti- 
itions.  Love  of  monarchy  will  not  prevent  the 
ilfi.Uinent  of  her  people's  hopes— difference  of  opi- 
ion  as  it  regards  degrees  of  freedom,  and  want  of 
eir  sacrifice,  we  mean  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
rie  ^s,  (there  will  never  be  a  want  of  self  sacrifice  of 
luman  life  in  France,)  will  do  more  to  retard  the 
istablishmeut  of  republicanism  in  France  than  all  the 
iagering  aitacbments  to  monarchy  that  can  be  hunted 
jp  in  the  Faubourg  de  St.  Germain,  or  in  all  the 
rotated  chateux  of  ihe  interior  o(  the  country.  The 
labiu,  not  the  afiectious  of  the  mass  of  the  French 
people  may  also  be  regarded  as  one  obstacle  to  true 
republicanism — a  constantly  diminishing  obstacle,  it 
i:i  true,  but  still  a  formidable  obstacle. 

The  revolution  in  France  was  the  signal  (not  the 
preconcerted  signal,  as  it  should  have  been,)  for  a 
general  insurrectionary  movement,  and  no  »oouer 
had  the  press  announced  the  departure  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, than  forthwith  Poland  gave  signs  of  life — 
Aiutria  heaved  with  the  workings  of  the  under  stra- 
tum— Hungary    demanded    independence — ^Prussia 
was  in  an  insurrectionary  state — a  voice  was  heard 
from  Russia — and  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straights 
of  Otranto  began  to  try  the  strength  of  those  I'euers 
which  indolence,  ignorance  and  ease  had  allowed  to 
be  fastened  upon  her.    The  history  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  on  this  peninsula  has  yet  to  be 
written;  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  if  presented  impar- 
tially, with  a  correct  reference  to  causes,  both  of 
tyranny  and  insurrection,  must  prove  deeply  moving 
and  instructive.    We  cannot  do  more  itian  refer  to 
the  fact  that  Italy  has  bebn  aroused;  that  tyranny 
has  received  a  blow  from  which  it  can  never  wholly 
recover,  and  that  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
rights  of  man  have  been  proclaimed — ^proclaimed  in 
part— proclaimed  with  doubts,  with  erroneous  con- 
ceptions, with  false  views  and  an  unchastened  spirit, 
bui  still  proclaimed,  and  what  is  more,  openly  ad- 
mitted—admiued  with  purer  viewsof  property,  more 
deiiuite  ideas  of  practicability,  chastened  wishes  and 
paternal  feelings.     All  is  right  in  its   tendencies. 
The  false  perceptions  are  owing  to  the  suddenness 
of  the  light  recently  admitted.    The  inclusiveness  of 
demands  spring  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
sacrifices  which  order  requires  from  the  friends  of 
liberty— success  will  correct  these  views,  and  ex- 
perience show  the  path  which  true  patriotism  opens. 


Regarding,  as  we  do,  all  movements  as  effects  of 
Providential  direction,  we  cannot  forbear  to  con- 
sider the  election  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  papal  throne  as 
an  important  part  of  that  providence,  in  regard  to  the 
Peninsula  of  Italy  in  particular,  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
whole  world.  The  correctness  of  the  doctrine  which 
makes  that  prelate  a  spiritual  chief,  or  the  propriety 
of  uniting  temporal  with  spiritual  power,  are  ques- 
tions 10  be  settled  elsewhere.  Both  exist,  and  both 
have  an  influence  on  the  movements  of  nations;  and 
the  character  of  the  new  administrator  of  the  Papal 
See,  had  at  once  an  efiect  on  his  own  subjects  and 
upon  all  the  people  of  Italy,  and,  through  the  people, 
upon  the  rulers.  The  new  Pope  seemed  to  have 
stepped  forward  a  century  from  the  line  occupied  by 
his  predecessor,  and  to  have  stood  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  reformers  of  the  age.  He  was  young,  no  old 
habits  of  yielding  retarded  his  movements.  He  was 
young,  none  of  the  nervous  tremulousness  of  age, 
that  is  shocked  at  the  proposaion  of  ekangey  made 
him  deaf  to  the  demands  of  the  time.  lie  was  young, 
and  he  had  not  yet  been  hardened  into  that  unyield- 
ingness of  age  that  distinguishes  the  veteran  church- 
man, who  mingles  the  necessity  of  faith  in  divine 
doctrines  with  the  necessity  of  non-resistance  to 
human  precepts.  He  knew  and  sympathized  in  the 
feelings  which  had  animated  the  Italians:  he  was 
not  ignorant  that  the  prisons  had  been  filled  by  men 
charged  with  crimes  which  the  oppression  of  Au&tria 
provoked,  and  which  the  espionage  of  Austria  de- 
tected and  caused  to  be  punis^hed.  He  felt  that  his 
own  temporal  power  was  abused  by  the  overawing 
influence  of  Austria,  and  he  pardoned  those  who  had 
offended  only  a  foreign  potentate,  and  were  suffering 
under  the  condemnation  of  their  own  rulers.  He 
would  have  led  the  movement  to  a  peaceful  and  de- 
sirable result,  but,  alas !  the  oppression  of  centuries 
had  made  the  many  mad;  and  their  limbs  had  been 
so  galled  with  the  manacles  of  political  oppression 
that  they  became  restive  under  the  wholesome  re- 
straints that  order  and  appropriate  government  de- 
mand; dragged  forward  by  these  eccentric  bodies, 
and  restrained  by  the  timidity  and  prejudices  of  some 
of  his  legitimate  advisers,  Pius  has  felt  that  his  triple 
crown  was  the  means  of  triple  sorrow ;  but  he  has 
also  shown  that  he  understood  the  maxim,  that  "he 
only  is  fitted  to  rule  who  knows  how  to  sacrifice." 

The  arms  of  the  Italian  States  and  the  influence  of 
the  Pope  have  been  successful  against  Austria,  and 
even  though  that  overgrown  and  tumid  empire  should 
reconquer  all  her  late  possessions  in  Lombardy,  and 
be  as  omnipotent  in  Venice  as  she  is  in  Triest  or 
Vienna,  still  the  prestige  of  power  is  gone,  and  she 
can  no  longer  extend  an  influence  over  the  human 
mind  that  tends  upward  in  its  views.  The  taste  of 
independence  has  been  enjoyed — ^the  tree  of  know- 
ledge ^as  yielded  some  of  its  fruits— and  hereafter 
there  can  be  no  rest,  no  quiet,  without  something  of 
liberty,  much  of  science. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  power  of  the  Pope  deprived  of  his  temporalities. 
That  is,  can  the  Pope  yield  up  the  government  of  the 
Papal  States  to  a  secular  ruler,  and  maintain  the  fall 
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amount  of  spiritual  power  -which  he  now  exercisesi 
and  which  he  and  those  of  his  creed  deem  a  neces- 
sary portion  of  bis  official  life. 

We  are  noways  concerned  in  the  settlement  of 
that  question,  beyond  its  bearing  upon  the  condition 
of  Italy,  and  through  her  upon  many  other  portions 
of  the  earth.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  note  any 
probability  that  the  Papal  States  will  pass  under  an- 
other ruler  than  the  Fope ;  but  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  Pope  could  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
Bishop  of  Rome,  with  all  the  supremacy  which  be 
claims  for  that  office  over  other  bishoprics,  as  well 
without  the  appanages  of  temporalities  as  with  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  office,  or  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  that  renders  direct  temporal  power  necessary. 
Bishops  of  Rome  existed  for  centuries  with  all  the 
spiritual  supremacy  now  claimed,  but  as  destitute  of 
temporal  pov^er  as  the  bishops  of  any  other  city. 
And  the  custom  which  rendered  concurrent  the  tem- 
poral rule — or  admitted  of  extraordinary  pomp — has 
never  been  deemed  more  than  a  concurrence — ^never 
a  necessity.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the  invasion 
of  a  foreign  power  has  stripped  the  Pope  of  his  ter- 
ritories, and  made  even  Rome  the  home  of  invaders, 
attention  has  been  at  once  turned  to  the  separation  of 
spiritualities  from  temporalities,  and  means  adopted 
to  drop  the  machinery  of  secular  government,  and 
keep  active  and  useful  that  of  the  church  alone. 

It  is,  we  believe,  an  admitted  fact,  that  among  the 
papers  of  the  Cardinal  Prime  Minister  of  Pius  VII., 
who  was  carried  away  and  kept  a  prisoner  in  France 
by  Napoleon,  were  found  plans  for  carrying  on  the 
spiritual  offices  of  the  Pope  without  the  least  con- 
nection with  temporal  power ;  and  Rome  was  to  be 
to  its  bishop  no  more  than  Philadelphia  to  either  of 
the  bishops  who  reside  therein,  and  administer  the 
dioceses  committed  to  their  care. 

We  mention  these  things,  and  dwell  upon  them, 
because  speculation  is,  and  has  been,  active  with  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  the  revolution  in  Italy,  some 
movements  of  which  evidently  looked  to  the  transfer 
of  all  temporal  power  to  laymen ;  and  extraordinary 
effects  were  supposed  to  be  the  necessary  results  of 
such  a  change.  The  change  seems  to  us  very  pro- 
bable, and  not  very  remote ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that  the  spiritual  functions  (proper)  of  the  Pope 
will  be  essentially  disturbed  by  any  such  movement. 

We  dwell  longer  on  Italy  than  its  geographical 
dimensions  would  warrant,  but  that  peninsula  is 
deeply  interesting  to  the  world,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  religious  relations  to  which  we  have  referred, 
but  from  the  fact  that  for  centuries  a  foreign  arm  has 
held  it  down ;  and  while  half  of  the  world  beside  was 
rising  into  consequence,  by  the  science  and  scientific 
men  that  Italy  sent  forth,  Italy  alone  of  all  the  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  earth  seemed  to  be  without 
profit  from  her  own  great  men.  Because  she  did 
decay,  men  believed  that  the  elements  of  her  pros- 
perity were  exhausted ;  because  she  ceased  to  hold 
the  preeminence  which  phe  once  possessed,  it  was 
deemed  that  the  seal  of  ruin  was  set  upon  her.  These 
suppositions  are  wrong;  and  the  new  movements  in 
that  peninsula  show  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  yet 


aetive,  and  nofcr  active  to  man's  great  gooi  ?;. 
Italy  needed  was  concert.  What  other  naticK^ 
tioed  were  constant  atfempto  to  Iboicnt  jalca* 
among  her  different  States,  and  create  a  deeiaii« 
foreign  interierence  and  the  presence  of  (arr* 
troops.  At  present  a  dream  of  the  andcot  k^-a, 
is  the  animating  cause  (or  rather  perhaps  a  sec: 
the  capabilities  of  Italy  for  the  new  repaUicasia: 
the  time)  with  leaders;  who  appeal  to  the  i^n 
tions  of  the  past  because  a  aenae  oT  the  jmM&i 
not  to  be  depended  on  in  the  many ;  and  the  shi^a:  • 
the  old  federative  republics  of  past  oealonesavifa 
the  pride  of  those  whose  patriottam  migk  sM  i 
strong  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  aacrifica  vt.': 
the  object  demands. 

There  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  Italiu  t^di 
hope  of  regaining  something  that  has  lteeaha.iu 
if  this  is  rightly  used  there  can  be  no  doi^  Uat  ui 
people  will  attain  to  something  they  u^ed.  TV  ^ 
publics  of  elder  Italy  are  no  more  the  proper  dje 
for  Italian  enterprise,  than  would  be  the  old  coloc 
dependencies  for  the  efforts  of  Ameriisfis.  L 
Italy  must  be  aroused;  she  must  be  called  op  ic  kq 
general  object;  her  great  men  must  be  siimnliie^*' 
useful  efforts,  and  her  humbler  citinens  mist  be  a 
tioed  away  from  insurrectionary  movementi  to  ret> 
lutionary  action,  and  that  cry  which  the  scmi 
rouses  and  unites  them  is  the  true  watchword  U  » 
dependence.  Some  proper  hand,  some  well  eaik<wd 
mind  must  lead  them  in  the  right  patlt-HnB«t  tf 
their  faces  and  direct  their  efforts  toward  the  prt^ 
object.  The  alarm  cry  may  be  the  same,  tbotfs  ix 
.object  of  rising  be  opposite  to  that  annoimcri  7^ 
same  bells  and  the  same  peels  woold  call  up  the  <>> 
zens  of  Florence  to  withsUnd  or  divert  u  muakr 
tion  of  the  Arno  which  would  be  used  to  iroet 
them  to  check  the  destructive  progress  of  a  conh- 
giation. 

Italy,  however,  must  not  be  kept  too  loo;  ia  (^ 
of  the  past  republics.  She  needs  the  coofede^ 
of  modem  democracy,  and,  when  once  arotsedjoai 
be  early  directed  to  the  true  object.  The  Italiia  ^ 
spends  his  power,  his  wealth  and  his  infiaeice« 
attempts  to  restore  the  ancient  confederacy  is  lih 
the  man  who  starts  westward  at  evening  to  om^ 
the  departed  sun.  But  the  Italian  who,  roosed  to  i 
proper  sense  of  the  capability  of  his  country,  ^Oa- 
mines  to  secure  to  her  the  best  good  that  other » 
tions  now  enjoy,  is  like  the  man  who,  startiogatdavi, 
proceeds  in  an  easterly  course  to  meet  ihtauainb 
rising.  There  is  a  necessity  laid  upon  botb—failn 
is  certain  for  the  former,  success  ineriiable  to  tk 
latter. 

We  give  more  space  to  the  changes  aod  the  ceo- 
dition  of  the  Papal  States  than  to  the  circamstioff 
of  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  because  ibe  dwb> 
power  exercised  there  makes  any  change  inter^ti^ 
and  the  extended  influence  of  the  spiritual  w^rtax^ 
gives  proportionate  consequence  to  anymoTeaat 
or  event  that  disturbs  the  dominancy  of  the  Bshi? 
of  Rome.  Indeed  so  deeply  interesting  is  the  w^i 
stale  of  Italy,  taking  its  present  movemeDt  ine» 
nection  with  its  past  history,  that  a  whole  artiiiif 
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tght  be  profitably  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  its 
t«t  grrandeur,  its  present  distressed  conditioQi  and  its 
eanH  and  hopes  of  future  restoration.  We  may  in 
»me  future  number  take  up  the  subject. 
Xhe  peninsula  containing  the  kingdoms  of  Fortu- 
il  and  Spain  has  been  in  constant  agitation  for  the 
a^t  year— but  so  trifling  are  the  relations  of  Por- 
tgal  that  very  little  interest  is  felt  in  her  convul- 
ons,  and  few  pause  to  inquire  which  party  or  fac- 
on  is  uppermost  at  the  latest  dates.  Spain  has 
ad  her  semi-revolntions,  but  as  yet  they  have  pro- 
uced  little  good  to  the  people  beyond  the  weakening 
f  the  power  or  influence  of  the  rulers ;  so  that  when 
le  people  shall  really  rise,  they  will  have  less 
irefg^ht  to  keep  them  down— less  po%ver  to  resist — 
5SS  of  oUitruetion  to  overcome.  But  the  energies 
f  Spain  seem  to  be  on  a  revival,  and  there  are 
opes,  founded  on  existing  recent  improvement,  that 
liis  abundant  providence  on  behalf  of  that  country 
vill  not  be  much  longer  neglected  by  the  people,  but 
hat  from  one  efibrt  to  another  they  will  rise  to  that 
ank  in  the  scale  of  nations  to  which  the  kingdom  is 
mtitled,  and  of  which  the  attempt  to  go  beyond  de- 
>rived  her. 

Poor  Portugal !  She  will  linger  yet,  and  perhaps 
ye  absorbed.  Her  independent  existence  is  not  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  the  world  to  induce  an 
9fibrt  on  her  behalf;  and  England,  now  that  France 
nust  relinquish  her  claims  on  Spain,  can  afford  to 
withdraw  her  patronage  from  Portugal— if,  indeed, 
we  may  not  rather  say  that  in  the  present  disturbed 
eind  crumbling  state  of  European  monarchies,  neither 
England  nor  any  other  kingdom  will  feel  that  she  has 
much  superflux  of  power  to  shake  to  any  decaying 
state. 

Portugal  was  once  an  integral  portion  of  Spain, 
and  she  may  again  be  in  union  with  her  sister.  The 
mountains  that  interpose  need  no  longer  make  ene- 
mies of  these  two  small  states,  and  the  common  wants 
and  common  weakness  of  both  should  and  will  in- 
duce them  "  like  kindred  drops  to  mingle  into  one." 
The  language  of  Portugal  diflers  from  that  of  Spain 
considerably,  but  almost  every  Portuguese  speaks 
Spanish,  and  the  literature  of  Spain  is  in  a  great 
measure  that  of  Portugal,  as  that  of  Great  Britain  is 
shared  by  the  United  States. 

Portugal  and  Spain  are  both  deriving  the  means  of 
true  strength  by  the  diminution' of  their  colonial  pos- 
sessions, and  when  they  have  recovered  from  the 
shock  which  the  exercise  of  power  over  distant  de- 
pendent states  is  almost  sure  to  bring,  they  may, 
united,  have  an  important  rank  with  the  European 
powers. 

Terrible  has  been  the  oppression  of  rulers  in  some 
parts  of  Germany.  That  oppression  has  not  trodden 
o?//,  though  it  may  have  trodden  dowtiy  the  spirit  of 
men.  And  even  in  Austria  the  awakening  power 
has  been  felt  within  the  present  year— felt  to  the  agi- 
tation of  national  councils — to  the  terror  and  flight 
of  rulers.  It  is  perhaps  a  subject  for  joy  rather  than 
regret,  that  the  movements  of  the  people  have  been 
less  radical  than  in  some  other  countries.  This  is, 
after  all,  the  true  way.    Grasping  at  more  than  they 


can  retain,  a  rii^ing  people  lose  what  might  have  been 
of  service.  The  lesson  of  France  in  her  revolution 
in  the  last  century  was  not  lost  on  Germany,  and  the 
people  demanded  of  their  rulers  that  which  might  be 
granted  without  the  disturbance  of  order ;  and  then 
they  were  content  with  what  they  received,  because 
it  was  at  once  a  proof  that  asking  they  could  receive, 
and  receiving  they  could  learn  to  enjoy. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  in  reply  to  the  demands  of 
the  people,  yielded  some  points,  and  then  drew  their 
attention  to  a  long-cherished  idea  of  a  confederation 
of  the  German  Slates,  by  which  the  diflerences  of  the 
several  powers  should  be  settled  by  an  accredited 
tribunal,  and  a  species  of  federal  government  be 
established  to  watch  over  those  rights  conceded  by 
the  individul  states  to  the  federal  power. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should 
have  found  occasion  in  these  trying  times  to  provoke 
war  with  Denmark,  upon  a  claim  by  Schleswig  for 
protection,  and  that  claim  rests  upon  the  poor  plea 
that — though  really  a  dependerice  of  Denmark — 
Schleswig  is  not  of  Scandinavian  origin,  like  Den- 
mark, and  therefore  is  anxious  to  maintain  her  Ger- 
man relations.  The  Scandinavian  blood  runs  through 
the  veins  of  Sweden  and  Russia  as  well  as  those  of 
Denmark,  and  "  will  protect  itself,'*  if  not  now,  at 
least  when  a  better  opportunity  occurs. 

The  union  of  the  various  States  of  Germany  pro- 
posed by  the  King  of  Prussia  has  been  formed,  and 
Arch-Duke  John  has  been  elected  "Vicar  of  the 
German  Empire."  He  is  a  man  of  enlarged  views, 
of  liberal  political  principles.  He  is  a  relation  (an 
uncle)  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  emperor  in  the  German  Diet,  and  his 
substitute  during  his  (the  emperor's)  absence  from 
his  capital. 

This  new  organization  of  the  German  powers  looks 
to  the  establishment  of  a  common  army,  and  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  common  navy ;  and  the 
attempt  to  produce  these  means  and  evidences  of 
power  majf  create  new  disturbances,  as  they  are 
costly  to  support,  and  often  dangerous  to  their  sup- 
porters. 

Austria,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  felt  the 
conunon  throe  and  manifested  the  general  alarm. 
The  vigilance  of  a  jealous  goverinent  had  spread  over 
the  whole  empire  an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  but 
the  first  symptom  of  popular  movement  abroad  roused 
the  Austrians  to  an  annunciation  of  their  own  wrongs, 
(they  did  not  comprehend  their  rights^)  and  as  they 
felt  most  directly  the  arm  of  the  Prince  Metternich, 
the  tyrannical  and  efilcient  minister  of  the  emperor, 
they  demanded  his  dismissal;  they  assaulted  his 
castle  of  Johannisburg;  they  destroyed  it  and  wasted 
the  palatable  contents  of  its  cellars — stores  of  many 
years  collection  of  the  wine  that  bears  the  name  of 
its  place  of  deposit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Hungary,  and  those 
of  Bohemia,  which  had  come  to  be  dependencies  upon 
the  crown,  demanded  tlieir  rights  as  nations.  It  is 
remarkable  of  the  movement  in  Hungary,  that  though 
the  people  of  that  government  had  enjoyed  privi- 
leges unknown  to  any  other  subjects  of  the  Austrian 
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Emperor,  yet  they  were  the  first  to  demand  farther 
coneedsions ;  a  proof  this  that  the  great  agitation  in 
Europe  is  not  the  sudden  action  of  an  oppressed 
people.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  greatest  and  most 
exigeant  where  the  oppression  was  the  most  intole- 
rable :  but  the  earliest  and  the  most  thorough  oppo- 
sition, and  the  most  effective  insurrections  have  been 
where  the  hand  of  power  was  most  lenient,  and  the 
civil  privileges  of  the  people  were  the  greatest ;  a 
proof  that  the  whole  revolutionary  movements  in 
Europe  have  been  caused  by  a  prevailing  sense  of 
human  rights,  rather  than  a  feeling  of  the  people's 
wrong>» ;  that  the  mind  of  man  is  rising  to  the  asser- 
tion of  its  own  dignity,  and  is  hastening  forward  to 
the  fulfillment  of  its  own  destiny ;  it  is  not  content 
with  toleration,  it  demands  an  acknowledgment  of 
freedom ;  and  whatever  restrains  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  government— of  self-government— is  regarded 
•8  an  infringement  of  rights;  and  the  more  delicate 
the  perception,  the  greater  is  the  intolerance  of  the 
wrong. 

Austria  proper  has  made  a  strong  and  a  long  stride 
toward  freedom.  Comparatively  she  is  yet  in  the 
dark,  but  her  face  is  set  tovrard  the  coming  light,  and 
year  after  year  will  show  her  progress  toward  it,  and 
the  effect  of  that  light  upon  her  institutions.  It  is  now 
too  late  for  tyrants  to  doubt  that  their  true  interests 
will  be  found  in  graceful,  moderate  concessions ;  to 
giv€  a  little,  rather  than  to  have  much  taken ;  and 
with  all  the  restlessness  of  the  people,  tbey  seem  to 
be  disponed  to  remain  content  with  a  moderate  pro- 
gress of  improvement ;  but  wo  to  those  who  would 
stay  the  motion  of  that  to  which  the  spirit  of  the 
age  has  imparted  the  means  of  progress. 

The  spirit  of  revolution  has  been  rife  along  the 
shores  of  the  Danube,  and  the  numerous  states,  pro- 
vinces, and  dependencies,  that  lie  toward  the  Black 
Sea,  have  formed  alliances,  and  will  assert  their 
rights. 

The  city  of  Prague,  famous  in  story  and  in  song, 
has  been  laid  in  ashes,  as  a  punishment  for  its  oppug- 
nation  against  the  emperor;  but  the  ashes  of  a  fa- 
vorite city  may  be  as  powerful  a  stimulant  to  the 
spirit  of  injured  man  as  to  the  best  portion  of  the 
vegetable  world— and  power  may  find  itself  injured 
by  a  conflagration  as  well  as  its  dependence. 

Bussia,  amidst  all  this  confusion  among  the  nations 
of  the  Continent,  has  been  able  to  maintain  her  ap- 
parent quiet.  But  she  has  felt  that  the  experience  of 
Austria  was  soon  to  be  understood  by  herself;  and 
when  light  should  have  pierccnl  into  the  almost  im- 
pervious recesses  oi  that  kingdom,  her  subjects  would 
be  able  to  discover  not  only  the  chains  upon  their 
limbs,  but  those  who  placed  them  there.  Her  time 
is  at  hand.  She  may  yield,  but  the  empire  is  too 
large  to  be  conciliated  by  concessions.  Interest  and 
feeling  are  opposite,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  only 
point  upon  which  the  whole  can  agree  will  be  that  of 
immitigable  hostility  to  the  ruling  powers.  She  will 
attempt  to  seize  upon  the  revolted  provinces  of  other 
powers,  and  jeopard  her  central  position  by  the 
miserable  attempt  to  keep  truth  and  its  enjoyment 
from  the  extremities. 


Great  Britain  has  bad  her  share  in  the  dific^Sa 
which  have  disturbed  and  convulsed  her  cootine^ 
neighbors.  She  has  had  in  her  midst  a  party  cf  vuem. 
called  Chartists,  that  look  to  the  subversioQ  of  vm 
present  form  of  govemmenu  She  has  dealt  w^ 
them  steadily,  sternly,  and,  for  a  time,  effe<^iBl!T; 
but  while  there  is  oppression  almost  neoeasarily  ia  & 
form  of  government,  there  will  be  a  place  for  o^»^ 
sition  to  stand  upon,  and  that  opposition  will  assaae 
any  form  which  can  promote  its  object. 

England,  of  all  nations  of  Europe,  seems  to  baic 
understood  the  advantage  of  oonceasioii.  She  hsi 
denied,  postponed,  hesitated,  and  then  granted,  w 
that  the  joy  caused  b}*'  the  concession  baa  for  a  tisK 
disarmed  opposition,  and  given  new  strength,  <x  c 
least  additional  time  to  the  governmeiit.  She  tei 
yielded  slowly,  but  still  yielding  from  time  to  liae 
what  has  been  asked  of  the  government  in  behalf  of 
the  people,  when  the  power  of  the  goversmeBt  aad 
the  peace  of  the  realm  were  not  involved.  And  sae 
has  overwhelmed  with  power  or  ridicule  allatteape 
at  subverting  the  monarchy.  The  Radicals  Wve 
been  shot  down  as  at  Mancbester;  the  Qartidi 
ridiculed  into  silence;  but  Catholic  emaacipatioB has 
been  allowed,  and  the  com-lawa  repealed. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  results  of  foree,  <i 
ridicule,  or  concession  are  to  be  the  yieldiag  of  tbe 
public;  the  same  spirit  which  called  into  action  si 
those  opposing  means,  is  as  constantly  at  work  nov 
as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  demands  will  be  ai 
regular  and  as  imperative  as  ever,  natil  the  lart 
vestige  of  inequality  shall  have  disappeared.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  Great  Britain  if  her  ministry,  practiei^ 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,  allows  conceasion  topreveoi 
revolution,  and  permits  what  of  monarchy  and  ari» 
tocracy  is  left,  to  come  easily  to  the  ground  rash» 
than  to  be  upturned  by  the  violence  of  insarreetMa. 
England,  for  many  years,  has  been  as  much  ia  a 
state  of  revolution  as  has  France.  She  has  bad  fever 
convulsions,  but  she  has  made  a  steady  progress  ia 
her  orbit,  and  those  who  live  out  the  centory,  iriO 
see  tbe  end  of  one  grand  cycle. 

Ireland  has  been  made  to  occupy  a  large  poriiflB 
of  the  public  eye  this  year.  Tbe  death  of  O'ConneQ 
seemed  to  have  left  the  **  repeal  party,"  (nearly  the 
whole  nation,)  without  a  leader.  Certainly  wiihotf 
a  sage  adviser ;  and  the  great  measures  which  tte 
distinguished  man  had  so  long  lead,  was  likely  tote 
lost  by  tbe  apathy  of  one  section,  or  the  rash  seal  of 
the  other.  That  Ireland  has  been  badly  ruled  ^ 
England,  ever  since  its  conquest,  is  an  historical  fas; 
that  the  efforts  toward  redress  have  osially  resiM 
in  worse  than  failure,  is  known.  But  the  prudeace 
of  0*Connell  seemed  to  promise  as  favorable  resato 
to  the  repeal  question,  (reasonably  consiidered.)  ai 
they  had  wrought  in  favor  of  emaneipatioo.  He  ted 
age,  talents,  learning,  experienoe,  pmdence,  fcn- 
sight;  he  knew  when  to  withdraw  and  when  to  proi 
his  claims;  he  could  not,  of  course,  (rieaee  all  «te 
desired  the  same  object  with  him,  because  all  cM 
not  comprehend  the  powerful  effect  of  prudent  re- 
straint, or,  as  a  southern  statesman  says,  of  "  raasier:r 
inactivity.'*    And  his  death  allowed  those  of  sieK 
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\l  but  less  discretion  to  obtain  an  influence  which 
once  possessed;  and  Ireland  is  now  plunged  into 
5  miseries  of  a  civil  war. 

Whatever  may  be  the  power  of  private  feelings, 
r  intention  is  to  refer  to  the  insurrectionary  move- 
5nts  in  Ireland  as  to  those  of  other  countries, 
mely,  as  the  consequence  of  the  growing  sense  of 
iman  rights,  and  as  that  sense  most  increase,  must 
•nstantly  augment,  it  is  impossible  that  Ireland  can 
main  in  the  same  situation  in  which  she«has  been 
»pt.  It  is  known,  however,  that  a  galling  sense  of 
rons^  stimulates  the  Irish;  that  it  ia  not  the  ordinary 
fects  of  an  oppressive  government  that  produces 
t>ellion,  but  injury  that  extends  to  the  domestic 
sarth,  injury  that  strikes  at  the  rights  of  conscience, 
jury  that  makes  even  the  wise  man  mad.  The  end 
not  yet. 

All  is  quiet  in  Holland  and  Belgium;  and  all  is 
waiting  the  melioration  which  time  and  wisdom  must 
ring. 

This  year  has  seen  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War, 
1  which  our  army  gained  fame,  and  our  nation 
ained  territory.  And  now  the  great  question  is  as 
>  the  uses  of  that  territory,  and  the  character  of  the 
istitutions  that  are  to  be  granted  to  these  new  a cqui* 
It  ions  soon  to  become  sovereignties.  We  do  not 
lean  to  take  any  share  in  what  may  be  considered 
be  party  politicb  of  the  country;  but  we  may  allude 
istoricaUy  to  measures  as  well  as  to  events,  and 
herefure  we  are  at  liberty  to  say,  that  the  question 
iow  pressed  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
be  acquisition  of  new  territory,  is  that  of  the  exten- 
ion  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Shall  the  new 
erritories  be  allowed  by  Congress  to  authorize 
.lavery  within  their  borders?  and  on  that  question 
here  id  much  feeling,  and  before  it  can  be  settletl 
here  must  of  necessity  be  more,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
low  become  one  of  the  elements  of  party  movements 
—not  merely  a  question  in  the  presidential  canvass, 
3ut  alMolutely  one  on  which  a  party  stands,  and  on 
which  it  nominated  a  president,  nominated  nOt  merely 
L  nominal  candidate,  but  one  who,  having  held  the 
office  once,  had  acquired  distinction,  and  having 
manifested  interest  in  all  public  measures  since,  had 
maintained  that  distinction,  and  was  a  rtfo/ candidate. 
The  sooner  this  question  is  settled  the  Utter;  and  the 
better  it  is  settled,  the  more  for  the  peace  and  the 
dignity  of  the  nation. 

To  this  question,  which  has  in  some  respect,  also, 
assumed  one  of  local  distinction,  we  will  not  further 
refer;  it  is  one  that  will  agitate  until  settled,  and 
being  settled,  will  no  more  disturb. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  place  before  our  readers 
an  array  of  political  facts,  nor  to  make  out  a  chrono- 
logical table  for  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
It  would  be  better  at  once  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
easily  accessible  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  which 
have  really  been  crowded  with  statements  of  con- 
vulsed states,  and  revolutionized  governments.  It 
has  not  been  a  question  with  them  as  to  commercial 
changes,  the  fluctuations  of  a  market,  or  the  varia- 
tion of  stocks;  but  they  have  had  to  record  the  fate 
of  kingdoms,  and  the  flight  or  concession  of  kings 


and  emperors.  And  we  write  necessarily  so  much 
in  advance  of  printing,  that  our  quarter  of  the  globe 
might  change  its  rulers  between  our  pen  and  the 
type  of  our  ( o.i<positor. 

We  have  been  content  to  notice  some  of  the  most 
exciting  movements  in  Europe,^without  pretending 
to  write  their  termination.  We  see  in  some  king- 
doms the  freshness  of  new  institutions,  and  in  others 
the  renewal  of  contests  which  had  been  deemed 
closed  forever;  where  power  has  had  its  heels  upon 
tlie  neck  of  the  people  for  centuries,  there  are  tokens 
of  turning;  and  from  all  this  we  learn  that  there  is 
a  spirit  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
attempts  to  crush  that  spirit,  or  to  darken  it,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Most  High  is  giving  it  understanding, 
and  it  is  asserting  its  high  prerogative,  doing  justice 
to  its  lofty  teachings. 

How  will  all  these  things  abroad  affect  us  here? 
What  will  be  the  influence  upon  the  United  States 
of  these  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe? 

The  efiect  is  now  being  felt ;  it  is  only  to  calculate 
the  increasing  power  to  understand  the  augmentation 
of  results.  Rapidly  and  more  rapidly  will  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  be  increased ;  the  amount  of  wealth 
will  be  more  than  proportionably  great,  because  not 
only  will  not  immigration  be  limited  to  the  poor,  but 
those  of  the  rich  who  cannot  come,  will  send  hither 
their  hoarded  means,  for  safety;  so  that  while  the 
abundance  of  our  fields  shall  make  us  "  the  exhaust- 
less  granary  of  the  world,''  the  permanence  of  our 
institutions  &hall  make  us  the  depository  of  European 
wealth. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  our  own  country  may  not 
be  exposed  to  the  very  convulsions  which  make  Euro- 
pean nations  so  unstable.  We  answer,  no;  agitation 
may  occur  here,  and  momentary  excitement  lead  to 
fear  of  local  violence,  but  he  who  strikes  here,  strikes 
at  himself.  The  very  nature  of  our  institutions  are 
such  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  all  to  sustain  them, 
and  the  very  causes  which  operate  to  the  disturbance 
of  society  in  other  countries,  can  have  no  existence 
here,  or  if  tiiey  exist,  they  have  nothing  to  act  upon, 
that  evil  efiects  may  result. 

In  Europe,  a  majority  of  the  people  are  deprived 
of  their  rights,  are  made  to  yield  to  the  dictation  of  a 
small  minority,  and  sustain  others  whom  they  do  not 
like,  with  their  own  industry.  They  must  submit  to 
laws  which  they  do  not  approve,  or  submit  to  the 
charge  of  treason  for  their  attempts  to  resist,  that  they 
may  change  their  laws.  In  this  country,  whenever 
a  majority  is  satisfied  that  certain  measures  are  incon- 
sistent with  their  own  good,  they  may  instruct  their 
law-makers  to  change  the  enactments,  or  they  can 
change  the  law-makers.  This  is  the  theory  and  this 
the  actual  practice  of  our  government. 

The  people  of  Europe  find  the  means  of  living 
unequally  divided.  There  is  less  of  a  surplus,  as  it 
regards  the  wholcy  than  for  a  part ;  and  while  the 
few  abound  in  all  that  is  desirable,  nay,  with  the 
superfluities  of  life,  the  many  lack  the  necessaries  of 
wholesome  existence.  And  this  is  the  result  of 
their  institutions— a  result  which  no  convulsion,  no 
revolution  can  at  once  change — so  many  centuries 
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have  passed  over  the  abuses,  that  not  only  are  they  pre- 
scriptive, but  there  does  not  seem  in  the  people  any 
knowledge  to  apply  the  power  they  may  attain,  to  any 
immediate  remedy  of  the  evil. 

Wiih  the  CJnited  State*  there  is  no  system  lochange 
— no  institution  to  be  remodeled ;  of  coarse,  every 
year  works  some  change  in  the  operation  of  the 
system,  and  makes  more  and  more  beneficial  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  new  vievra  of  man's 
importance  and  of  human  rights,  which  work  out  re- 
volutions in  Europe,  only  make  our  citizens  cling 
clode  and  clof^er  to  the  institutions  of  their  own 
country.  While  blood  is  poured  out  like  water  in 
Fari:»  to  change  the  rulers  of  the  people,  the  rulers 
of  this  cuuritry  are  changed  with  a  quiet  that  would 
denote  almost  indifference.  Men  talk  of  an  exciting 
eotitest  for  the  pre:»identittl  chair;  but  analyze  that 
contest,  and  it  is  found  to  be  only  a  newspaper  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  certain  existing  or  proposed 
acts  of  Congress,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
oiigantc  laws  of  the  land,  or  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  contest  or  discussion  was  closed  on  the 
7th  day  of  November  last,  and  men  scarcely  remem- 
ber the  earnestness  of  the  newspaper  paragraphs,  or 
the  stump  speeches. 

Broad  and  expanded  are  the  views  of  a  true  Re- 
public; there  can  be  no  narrowness  in  the  institution 
— it  is  for  all  men,  and  for  all  times;  and  never  since 
the  first  gathering  of  people  into  a  political  body  was 
there  such  a  foundation  for  national  greatness  and 
difi'u»'ed  individual  happiness,  as  is  laid  in  this  country. 
Wealth,  true  wealth,  the  means  of  general  comfort, 
abounds.  A  variety  of  climate  ensures  the  produce 
o(  almo«t  every  section  of  the  world,  and  the  right 
to  cultivate  a  portion,  gives  to  all  the  means  of  en- 
joyment ;  there  can  never  be  in  this  country  (without 


a  special  visitation  of  Proridence,)  ml  i 
any  considerable  number. 

We  have  over  twenty  millions  of  inhab.imir*  ^ 
raise  more  than  a  thousand  million  boiheK  d  c-i* 
and  one  hundred  million  bushels  of  potatoes 
these  means  to  be  muhiplied  indefiaiiely.  and  a  -% 
mind,  what  has  America  to  fear? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  a  eal<ify  tip^r    • 
country,  or  to  anticipate  the  great  remit!*  fr.-r:  > 
full  operation  o(  our  system  of  government  «     « 
immense  natural  advantages  which  wepo»»ew- 
we  may  remark,  that  with  the  progrcais   oT  ; 
freedom  in  this  country  has  been  the  diffj*:-- 
roorahi  and  piety ;  and  with  tbeenjoj-menl  aC'^^' 
advantage,  have  been  the   enlargement  of  •   . 
delights,  and  the  augmentation  of  doi&estic  hap^  3^ 
Woman  has  found  her  rank  in  the  scale  of  ex:>'f!:* 
and  enjoys  that'eminence  in  refined  eatimatioa  v* 
the  delicacy  of  her  feelings,  the  parity  of  ber  *^-: 
ment,  ancL  the  intensity  of  her  aflectioits  doai:: 
And  every  where  her  influence  Is  felt,  in  the  r.e 
ration  of  the  public  mind,  as  in  the  limited  cbrie  - 
the  home  fire-side.    Nay,  it  it /row  the  fife.«ac  -.r 
the  circle  of  her  influence  expands,  and  she  i*  '-- 
speded  abroad  as  she  is  loved  at  home.    This  >  v. 
of  the  results  of  the  free  institutions  of  this  cc:;fi!- 
and  while  it  is  seen  now  as  a  resnit,  it  wil  t<  '- 
hereafter  as  one  of  the  powerfully  operating  «*« 
of  constantly  increasing  haman  freedom  and  hrir 
happinen. 

How  beautiful  the  thought,  that  she  wb>  ^  "• 
light  of  our  hearts  and  our  homes  is  beeomx.;  .t< 
blessing  of  onr  country;  and  that  not  Ir^^  '"J? 
domestic  delight  is  political  freedom  to  be  derT^: 
from  the  sanctifying  inflaences  of  wooiaflV  £«^^ 
ness  and  woman's  purity. 
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It  sometimes  chances,  in  this  world  of  wo. 

That  lovely  flowers  in  gloomy  forests  grow, 

Which  freely  lend  their  sweetness  to  impart 

A  sense  of  pleasure  to  the  stranger^  heart. 

They  come  to  cheer  and  bless,  like  showers  of  rain 

Thai  ffill  in  mercy  on  the  parchM  plain, 

And  bloom  in  beauty,  fair  as  though  the  light 

That  shines  from  heaven  had  never  been  from  sight. 

These  flowers  are  emblems  of  the  angels  fair 

That  oft  appear,  man's  lot  to  bless  and  share. 

He  dwells  within  a  dreary  forest  wild, 

No  cheering  sun  has  ever  on  him  smiled, 

n«  wjay  is  hedged  with  thorns,  his  soul  is  » 

He  spies  an  angel  in  love's  vestment  clad : 

Kind  words  are  spoken,  and  his  grief  has  flown, 


His  heart  is  cheered — for  he  is  not  alone ; 
An  nngel  ministers  to  him  and  points  above, 
Bidding  him  cast  his  care  on  endless  lore. 
He  lifts  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  tbcve  behold, 
The  aznre  sky,  touched  with  a  linge  of  gold^ 
Giving  him  promise  of  a  brighter  day, 
A  life  more  calm,  more  clear  his  onward  v«f. 
And  angels,  ton,  appear  when  Benth  comes  usb, 
To  wipe  the  biuer  tear  from  Sorrow's  eye— 
They  whisper  of  that  bright  and  blessed  shore 
Where  pain  and  suffering  will  be  no  more. 
Oh,  there  are  angels  near  us  all  ihe  while, 
That  guard  onr  homes  and  sweetly  on  us  em.lr ! 
They  minister  to  o/^— sometimes  nnseai— 
And  change  life's  desert  to  a  living  greea. 


MRS.    TIPTOP. 

OR    THE    NEW    MINISTER. 

BT  ICES.  S.  C.  KIinrBT. 


The  tongue  can  no  man  tame ;  it  is  an  nnrnly  evil,  f«U  of  deadly  poiaon.    Jaxks  iii.  6. 


Few  villages  in  Ibe  Union  could  exceed  Green 
illey  in  local  beauty  and  advantages ;  embaaomed 

hills,  embelliaiied  with  trees,  and  watered  by  a 
illo'w* shaded  stream  that  meandered  through  its 
(Utre.  Situated,  too,  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
eat  emporium,  and  skirted  by  a  railway  leading  to 

the  cultivators  of  a  soil,  that  ever  fulfilled  more 
>undantly  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  could  ask 
>thing  more  favorable  to  the  ready  disposal  of  their 
'ops.  The  inhabitants  of  Green  Valley  were  mostly 
rmers,  who,  besides  *'  owing  no  man  any  thing," 
id  each  a  comfortable  dwell  ing  and  ample  outhouses 
'  his  own,  nothing  better  than  his  neighbors,  but 
luallng  theirs  in  the  well-to-do  look  of  the  fences, 
le  garden  and  dockyard.  That  the  village  was 
rig i Dally  settled  by  Quakers,  and  half  peopled  by 
lis  drab-ooated  sect  at  the  date  of  our  story,  no 
xanger  needed  to  inquire,  afler  passing  through  its 
raight-cut  roads,  or  breathing  its  air  of  purity  and 
uietude.  Long  had  its  simple-minded,  true-hearted 
eople  lived  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of  mutual  kind- 
ess  and  love;  till  contentment  seemed  written  not 
nly  on  the  broad  brims  of  the  farmers,  but  on  the 
ridles  of  their  docile  beasts,  and  on  their  very  im- 
lements  of  husbandry.  In  the  course  of  time,  other 
eligious  denominations  were  established  in  Green 
^alley ;  but  as  the  descendants  of  Penn  continued  u> 
'work  in  quietness  and  eat  their  own  bread," 
trangers  intermeddled  not  with  them;  while  the 
avor  of  their  peaceful  spirits  seemed  so  diffused 
.mong  other  sects,  that  all  "  agreed  to  disagree"  with 
>ne  another,  and  for  years  unbroken  harmony  was 
he  result.  But  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  Con- 
(regational  church  of  Green  Valley,  and  will  forth- 
with introdooe  the  reader  to  the  shepherd  of  this  little 
lock.  Mr.  Worthiman  was  a  plain  man  of  God— 
niddle-aged,  of  respectable  schdastic  |ttainments, 
md  one  who,  for  his  sound  judgment  and  exemplary 
'  walk  and  conversation,"  had  ever  a  "  good  report 
)f  them  that  were  without."  The  law  of  kindness 
iwelt  in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips,  and  in  all  the 
offices  of  exemplar,  teacher  and  comforter  of  his 
charge  none  was  more  worthy  than  he.  The  church 
It  its  earliest  organization,  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
invited  Mr.  Worthiman  to  become  its  pastor— his 
prayer  dedicated  the  house  of  worship,  and  each 
succeeding  Sabbath  for  a  series  of  years  found  him 
at  his  post,  breaking  the  Bread  of  Life  to  a  grateful, 
confiding  people.  Nor  were  his  pastoral  duties  less 
regularly  fulfilled:  One  afternoon  of  every  week 
28 


was  devoted  by  himself  and  his  wife  (whose  living 
example  was  "  such  as  becometh  woman  possessing 
godliness,")  to  visiting  in  rotation  the  families  of  his 
congregation;  atid  so  well  timed  was  this  custom, 
that  the  farmers'  wives  could  calculate  each  her 
honored  turn  to  a  day ;  so  that  the  substantial  hospi- 
talities of  a  generous  board  were  added  to  the  warm 
Welcomes  of  heart  and  hand. 

Besides  the  neat  parsonage  reared  for  the  minister 
and  his  increasing  family,  be  was,  through  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  parishioners,  the  o^ner  of  an  old- 
fashioned  chaise,  and  a  horse  gentle  and  well-ordered 
as  his  master.  These  were  always  in  requisition  on 
visiting  aAernoons ;  and  a  right  comfortable  sight  it 
was  to  see  the  minister  and  his  wife  jogging  along 
over  the  smooth  roads,  blessing  all  they  passed  with 
the  smile  of  true  benignity,  and  receiving  the  heart's 
blessing  of  all  in  return ;  while  the  good  dame  to 
whose  dwelling  their  course  was  directed,  having 
all  things  in  readiness  for  the  pastoral  visitstion,  sta- 
tioned one  of  her  cleanly-attired  children  at  the  win- 
dow, to  watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  reverend 
chaise  wending  up  the  lane  to  the  farm-house,  at 
which  signal,  with  beaming  eyes,  the  child  hastened 
to  open  the  gale,  dreaming  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
rosyhood,  of  no  greater  honor  than  to  usher  in  the 
respected  pair.  On  these  occasions  the  farmer 
usually  left  the  field,  and  donned  his  Stmday  suit,  the 
good  wife  appeared  in  her  best  cap  and  snowy  ker- 
chief, and  the  maid  came  from  the  dairy,  with  tidy 
apron,  to  claim  her  seat  in  the  snug  parlor,  that  alike 
they  might  sit  under  the  lips  that  dropped  wisdom 
for  all.  Then,  when  they  ^thered  around  the  length- 
ened table,  the  pastor's  blessing  was  music  in  their 
ears,  and  supper  being  over,  his  elongated  prayer, 
comprehending  the  wants  of  each,  and  all,  closed  the 
privileges  of  the  pastor's  visit.  Mr.  Worthiman  was 
equally  satisfactory  in  his  visits  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick— in  his  consolations  to  the  laying,  and  his  sym- 
pathy in  the  house  of  mourning.  The  aged  leaned 
on  him  for  support— the  middle-aged  walked  hand  in 
hand  with  his  counsels,  and  the  young  looked  up  to 
him  for  guidance;  while  no  austerity  on  his  part  for- 
bade the  merriment  of  their  sports :  so  far  from  this, 
it  was  his  custom  at  weddings,  after  a  salutation  to 
the  bride,  and  a  commendation  of  the  bride's  loaf,  to 
take  early  leave,  lest  his  presence  should  restrain 
the  music  and  dancing  that  usually  sum  up  a  country 
bridal  entertainment. 

Such  was  the  pastoral  position  of  Mr.  Worthiman, 
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and  such  the  umolested  happiness  of  Green  Valley ! 
But,  alas !  the  serpent  that  looked  with  envious  eyea 
on  the  paradise  of  our  fin>t  parents,  was  about  to 
creep  stealthily  among  the  vine-clad  cottages  of  the 
peaceful  villagers.  And  as  in  Eden  his  poison  first 
insinuated  itself  through  the  mind  of  woman,  so  from 
woman  was  it  to  be  communicated  to  these  homes 
of  contentment  and  love. 

Among  the  few  merchants  of  all-wares  that  had 
come  in  to  supply  the  growing  population  of  Green 
Valley,  was  a  young  man  of  more  amiability  than 
vigor  of  mind,  who,  having  lived  a  single  but  quiet 
and  peaceable  life  some  years  in  the  village,  brought 
imexpectedly,  from  a  town  near-by,  a  wife  to  divide 
or  double  his  blessedness.  Kate  Tiptop  was  conain 
to  the  young  man,  and  did  not  change  her  name  in 
marrying  him.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  parents 
who  lived  just  long  enough  to  spoil  by  indulgence  a 
child  whose  native  faculties  of  mind  were  more  than 
ordinarily  vigorous  and  acute ;  such  as,  under  a  dia- 
eiplinary  course  of  education,  united  with  healthful 
moral  training,  would  have  ripened  her  into  the 
noblest  development  of  woman ;  but  her  first  idea  took 
the  form  of  nelf,  ^tead  of  truth,  and  growing  percep- 
tion brought  only  increasing  self-consciousness.  In 
short,  she  had  early  imbib^  the  belief  that  the  world  in 
which  she  moved  was  made  for  her  accommodation; 
and  her  inherent  passion — love  of  power-^iecame 
more  and  more  apparent  as  she  increased  in  years. 
Had  she  been  beautiful  in  person,  this  might  have 
shown  itself  in  more  vain,  but  less  injurous  forms; 
as  it  was,  she  desired  to  svray  hearts,  not  to  reoeive 
their  flattering  unction  in  return,  but  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  her  own  sense  of  ability  to  do  it.  Love 
of  action  alone  induced  her  to  engage  in  the  practical 
duties  of  domestic  life,  and  she  married  more  for  the 
sake  of  being  the  head  of  a  family,  than  from  any 
motives  of  affection.  To  accomplish  this  desire,  she 
well  knew  that  her  husband  must  be  her  inferior  in 
mental  strength;  while  the  additional  inducement 
that  fixed  her  choice  on  her  cousin  was,  that  in 
tmiting  herself  with  him,  she  would  not  even  have 
to  yield  her  name.  Mrs.  Tiptop  soon  became  a 
pattern-card  to  all  housewives— always  having  her 
work  donSf  and  tceli  done;  and  never  lacking  time 
nor  tongue  to  entertain  viiiters,  nor  health,  leisure,  or 
purpose  to  visit  among  the  neighbors  herself.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  whose  husbands  are  super- 
numeraries at  home,  while  their  wives  are  mouth- 
pieces for  them  abroad. 

Her  go-aheaditiveness  was  a  new  revelation  to 
the  plodding  villagers;  it  not  only  made  her  house- 
hold cares  a  mere  song,  but  enabled  her  to  preside 
over  her  husband's  business  afihirs  with  a  dexterity 
of  calculation  that  soon  rendered  his  own  position 
but  a  sinecure.  In  short,  Mrs.  Tiptop  was  a  trump- 
card  at  home,  and  every  where,  always  winning  the 
g«me  of  domestic  differences,  and  turning  the  chances 
of  all  neighborly  or  church  variances,  which  began 
to  spring  up  simultaneously  with  her  introduction 
there. 

In  person  Mrs.  Tiptop  was  tall,  of  slender  frame, 
and  thin,  almost  to  emaciation,  giving  no  indications 


of  physical  or  mental  strength,  Mve  ihml  it  m 

in  the  0y«*'— Mack,  penetraling,  "  wbe  as  ise  « 

pent,"  and  possessing  the  optical  Tcnaliliiy  of  «: 

all  sides  in  a  twinkling ;  yet  when  its 

were  single^yed  to  apiirpaae,tliat  end  i 

as  unquestionably  as  when  acknowledlged  by  bt 

witnesses. 

No  sooner  did  that  eye  peer  throi^  the  hndt: 
at  Mr.  Worthiman,  on  Mis.  Tiptop's  introdacor:  - 
the  village  church,  than  her  purpose  ms  iOTaet..! 
executed  as  truly  as  when  cuned  oat  tknnp . 
the   intricate  passages  leading  to   its  •eeow^s 


She  had  determined  to  be  fUi  in  tlie  viOsse  c 
Mr.  Wofthiman's  godly  power  over  fais  vmo^cj- 
ticated  people  was  then  and  there  deKiped  to  tn. 
from  its  long  settled  foundations.  Before  the  k 
communion  season  Mrs.  Tiptop  had  sent  in  bcr  e 
tificate,  and  was  placed  on  the  list  of  chmdMes^ 
bers.  Here  was  a  footing  oa  whioh  she  ooold  asi 
to  use  the  instruments  that  woidd  be  needed  iZ  ai 
premeditated  revolution.  The  iaitiatioB  of  i  ca- 
municant  into  a  oonntry  chordi  is  geaerailj  «• 
oeeded  by  a  call  from  its  officers  on  the  newmcc^. 
Nothing  could  be  more  grecioos  than  Mrs.  Ttpey* 
reception  of  this  church  police,  who  paid  her  3* 
complimentary  visit  during  the  week  sabseqinc^ 
her  admission;  but  in  this  inatancef  on  Doa 
Heedful  alone  fell  the  ekarm  of  ber  aerpcatiae  en. 
Quick  as  thought  in  discernment,  she  peeeane^  c 
once  through  the  deaoon's  tractable  physiognoBTi- 
his  more  flexible  mind;  and  while  the  good  aaa  sn; 
inwardly  oongratukthig  his  church  <«  the  acqaii^ 
of  so  worthy  a  member,  she  was  fastening  srood 
him  the  toils  in  which  he  was  hereafter  to  do  ae 
bidding,  as  willingly  as  the  dray-horae  works  m  tke 
harness.  Deacon  Heedful  belonged  to  thst  m 
minority  of  human  beings  who  know  aoihiBf  U 
double-meanings  or  double-dealings ;  pore  in  Waa^ 
he  was  the  embodiment  of  that  <*  charity  that  thmkri 
no  evil"  of  others ;  but,  unfortunately,  of  ftroose 
heart  than  head.  Perhaps  an  innate  sense  of  tto 
crowning  weakness  made  him  lend  a  more  ni^ 
ear  to  the  suggestions  of  other  minds ;  at  any  nlr. 
Mrs.  Tiptop  soon  had  him  under  her  easy  cooati 
through  that  psychological  law  by  which  mxfmct 
intellect  ever  governs  its  inferior,  nuaaooonpbsfaed, 
it  were  unnecessary  to  carry  the  itadm  throo^v 
winding  ways  whidi  led  her,  with  the  daaeco,  * 
that  point  w^re  she  could  spread  out  before  himih 
spiritual  position  of  Mr.  Worthiman  and  his  ctartk 
and  convince  him  that  they  were  "  far  behind  ttr 
times."  Now  this  was  "  a  secret''  that  she  hsd  by 
even  communicated  to  her  hiaband,  but  in  vkiei 
she  could  not  be  mistaken,  having  oomefroma  to«a 
where  all  was  <*  stirring"  in  the  caiae  of  rdigicfr- 
where  the  preachers  were  "  wideawake,"  anddesi- 
level  homilies,  like  Mr.  Worthiman's,  were  not  t» 
rated;  for  her  part,  she  should  soon  languish  bb^ 
such  enervating  sermons  as  his;  and  here  ber  kt* 
being  profusely  watered  by  tears,  began  to  tike  ntf 
in  the  heart  of  Deacon  Heedful,  vrho  gave  be  t 
sympathetic  squeeie  of  the  band  on  parting  vitk  is 
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one  evening,  and  turned,  poor  man !  to  tbe  sleeplew 
pillow  where  she  had  planted  a  thorn.  He,  however, 
determined  to  deliberate  aome  days  before  comnmni- 
cating  his  fears,  even  to  his  brother  officers  in  tbe 
church,  and  never  to  do  it,  unless  reflection  sanc- 
tioned Mrs.  Tiptop's  hints. 

But  seeds  of  discontent  sown  in  one  mind,  are  by 
some  Mesmeric  sympathy  conveyed  into  another, 
and  another^  till  a  rapid,  wide-spread  growth  is  the 
unlooked  for  consequence;  yet  Mrs.  Tiptop  waited 
for  another  visit  from  the  deacon,  before  breaking 
the  subject  to  any  one  else,  even  to  "dear  Mr. 
Tiptop ;"  so  9he  was  not  to  blame  for  the  disaffection 
that  was  springing  up  around  her.  Deacon  Heedfol 
arrived  even  sooner  than  she  had  anticipated— and 
most  unexpected  to  her  inm  his  acoount  of  the  spread- 
ing influence  that  had  so  mysteriously  come  to  light 
The  deacon's  doubts  were  now  matured  into  a  strong 
sense  of  doty,  and,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
Mra.  Tiptop,  he  had  decided  to  take  a  stand  in  the 
matter. 

The  only  proposition  she  made  was  that  the  leading 
clergyman  of  her  native  town  should  be  invited  to 
exchange  one  Sabbath  with  Mr.  Worthiman.  This 
be  promised  should  be  efiected,  and  took  his  leave 
for  the  purpose.  As  the  parsonage  was  in  his  way 
home,  he  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  mimster, 
whom  he  fomid  confined  to  the  house  by  an  indis- 
position that  would  prevent  his  preaching  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath ;  so  he  requested  the  deacon  to  read 
a  sermon,  as  usual  under  such  circumstances.  This 
was  opportune  for  proposing  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
neighboring  minister,  which  Mr.  Worthiman  acced- 
ing to,  the  matter  was  soon  arranged,  and  word  given 
out  through  the  village  that  Mr.  Newlight  would  fill 
the  pulpit  the  coming  Sabbath. 

Providence,  or  soms  invisible  agent,  seemed  on 
the  side  of  Mrs.  Tiptop,  under  the  hispiralion  of 
which  she  went  from  house  to  house,  promising  the 
parishioners  a  treat  new  to  them  from  Mr.  Worthi- 
man's  pulpit. 

The  Sabbath  was  an  anxious  one  to  her,  and  an 
eventful  one  in  the  Congregational  church  of  Green 
Valley;  the  spirit-stirring  tones  of  Mr.  Newlight's 
voice — his  forceful  manner,  and  novel  forms  of  pre- 
senting old  truths,  had  such  an  electric  efiect  upon 
his  audience  that  Mrs.  Tiptop's  eyes  drank  their  fill 
of  satisfaction,  and  gratified  ambition  began  to  revel 
in  her  brain.  Nothing  was  talked  of  the  succeeding 
dsy  but  Mr.  Newlight's  great  sennon ;  and  wishes 
were  openly  expressed,  mostly  by  the  yotmger  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  that  Mr.  Worthiman  was 
more  like  him.  Dissatisfaction  spread  like  an  in- 
fectious disease,  and  before  the  year  expired,  a  meet- 
ing had  been  called  to  confer  on  the  subject— the 
church  was  divided  against  itself,  and  the  iron  had 
entered  the  soul  of  poor  Mr.  Worthiman.  But  the 
oldest  and  best  of  his  people,  those  who  had  been  the 
pillars  of  tbe  church,  were  not  to  be  so  easily  moved 
out  of  place,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  disaflfected 
members— induding  at  least  one  half— immigrated  in 
a  body,  under  the  lead  of  Deacon  Heedful  and  Mrs. 
Tiptop;  were  formed  into  another  church,  built  a 


modem  house  of. worship,  and  called  a  new-school 
minister  to  fill  its  pulpit. 

Mr.  Lion  was  a  man  of  strong  sense,  strong  prin- 
ciple, and  strong  will.  His  wife  was  an  English 
lady  of  family  and  attainments,  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  a  fervid  attachment,  had  left  a  high-bom 
circle  of  friends  in  her  native  land,  to  share  the  lot 
of  an  humble  American  clergyman,  when  too  young 
to  have  attained  that  maturity  of  good-breeding  which 
accommodates  itself,  without  apparent  eflfort,  to  the 
accidents  and  diversities  of  society.  Having  few  atp 
tributes  of  mind,  and  no  tastes  in  common  with  the 
secluded  inhabitants  of  Green  Valley,  but  possessing 
a  kind  heart  and  an  amiable  temper,  she  endeavored 
to  conform,  so  far  as  native  refinement  would  permit, 
to  the  habits  and  wishes  of  her  husband's  pastoral 
charge. 

For  the  first  six  months  succeeding  Mr.  Lion's  in- 
stalhtion  the  triumph  of  the  immigrants  seemed  com- 
plete. Deacon  Heedful  was  reappointed  to  the  office 
he  held  under  Mr.  Worthiman's  ministration,  and 
Mn.  Tiptop  assumed  her  undisputed  place  of  honor 
next  to  the  minister's  wife— introduced  a  maternal 
association,  and  a  female  prayer-meeting  among  the 
women  of  the  congregation,  in  the  exercises  of  which 
she  invariably  took  the  lead,  and  made  herself  so 
prominently  useful,  that  Deacon  Heedful  often 
prayed  that  she  might  live  to  be  "  a  mother  in  Israel." 
Even  the  spirit  of  discord  for  a  time  appeared  to  be 
exorcised  from  their  midst,  while  admiration  of  the 
new  minister  and  his  lovely  wife  was  the  absorbing 
passion  of  the  day. 

But  the  evil  spirit  that  had  built  the  church  was  not 
long  to  be  denied  his  right  to  a  place  in  it,  and  before 
many  months  began  to  show  himself  in  various  forms 
and  guises.  First,  there  arose  an  indistinct  murmur 
that  Mr.  Lion  did  not  visit  his  people  familiarly  and 
often  enough;  nor  did  he  make  pastoral  tea- visits 
with  his  wife,  as  was  Mr.  Worthiman's  custom. 
Then  a  whisper  was  heard  that  Mrs.  Lion  seemed  to 
consider  herself  of  "better  flesh  apd  blood"  than 
others;  that  even  Mrs.  Tiptop  wasn't  a  confidential 
friend  of  hers;  but  they  guessed  her  piety  was  no 
better  than  theirs,  by  the  fashionable  way  in  which 
she  dressed.  Then,  the  new  minister  and  his  wife 
cared  more  for  each  other  than  they  did  for  their 
parishioners,  as  they  frequently  walked  out  together 
without  stopping  to  call  on  any  of  them.  Thus,  in 
various  quarters,  discontent  began  to  show  itself,  and 
somehow  or  other  could  always  be  traced  back  to 
Mrs.  Tiptop,  who  evidently  felt  chagrined  at  not 
being  invited  to  share  the  secrets  of  Mrs.  Lion's 
household. 

But  now  an  unlooked  for  arrival  at  the  new 
minister's  gave  fresh  impulse  and  direction  to  tbe 
evil  genius  of  Green  Valley.  The  new-comer  was 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lion's,  just  from  England,  who,  it 
was  understood,  would  be  a  future  inmate  of  the 
family.  Miss  May  proved  to  have  the  disadvan' 
tagesy  in  the  eyes  of  the  village  belles,  of  beauty, 
accomplishments,  and  independence  of  mind  and 
purse.  Brought  up,  and  having  just  completed  her 
education  in  the  city  of  London,  she  was  now  a  bird 
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let  looee  in  the  free  air  of  the  oountcy,  whither  she  bad 
been  drawn  by  affection  for  her  sister,  and  a  desire, 
not  unmingled  with  romance,  to  see  the  land  of 
liberty,  and  exult  in  the  freedom  of  its  rural  scenes. 
And  exult  she  did — now  in  the  woods  and  fields 
gathering  wild-flowers,  and  now,  mounted  on  her 
English  pony,  galloping  over  the  hills  and  away— 
the  villagers  said,  *'none  knew  where" — ^the  stared-at 
of  all  starers,  if  not  *Mhe  admired  of  all  admirers." 
Though  MiBs  May  was  sweet  enough  to  savor  all  the 
village  with  amiability,  and  musical  enough  to  har- 
monize the  whole,  the  venom  of  the  serpent  made 
her  sweetness  gall  to  the  senses  of  her  brother's 
envious  flock,  and  her  music  was  discord  in  their  ears. 

One  morning,  as  Miss  May  was  riding  rapidly  over 
a  bridge,  her  poney  stumbled  on  a  loose  plank  and 
threw  her  over  his  head  so  violently,  that  she  was 
taken  up  senseless  by  a  miller  who  lived  on  the 
stream,  and  conveyed  into  his  humble  abode,  where 
the  good  man  committed  her  to  the  care  of  his  wife, 
while  he  went  for  the  doctor.  Now  the  village 
physician,  who  was  a  middle-aged,  married  man,  had 
a  bachelor  brother  connected  with  him,  ^o  was  the 
envy  of  the  village  beaux  for  his  gentlemanly  air  and 
good  looks,  he  it  was  who,  in  this  instance,  hastened 
to  answer  the  urgent  call  of  the  miller.  Dr.  Man- 
nerly, on  his  arrival,  found  Miss  May  recovering 
from  her  unconsciousness,  and  quite  alarmed  at 
seeing  herself  in  such  strange  circumstances ;  but  his 
gentleness,  joined  with  the  homely  manifestations  of 
kindness  and  concern  on  the  part  of  the  miller  and 
his  wife,  soon  composed  her  mind,  and  after  the 
doctor  had  taken  some  blood  from  her  beautiful  arm, 
she  was  enabled  to  rise  and  receive  his  assurance 
that  she  had  sustained  no  very  serious  injury  by  the 
fall.  Being,  however,  too  much  bruised  to  mount 
her  poney  again,  she  accepted  the  doctor's  polite 
offer  to  take  her  home  in  his  boggy. 

Before  night  Miss  May's  adventure  was  the  gossip 
of  the  village ;  especially  her  ride  homeward  with 
the  doctor,  who  was  observed  to  look  uncommonly 
interested,  and  to  be  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
with  his  fair  companion ;  nor  did  it  escape  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  Mrs.  Tiptop  that  the  doctor's  buggy  stood 
at  the  minister's  gate  every  day  for  a  week  there- 
after, and  longer  each  successive  time  than  she 
thought  necessary  for  a  professional  call.    And  then, 


when  Miss  May  appeared  again  <»  her  pos}  . 
Mannerly  was  by  her  side,  on  his  own  high-w  • 
horse,  (the  doctor  never  rode  a  tame  mnimaL  »*  ?r 
petrated  a  tame  remark;)  this  happened,  loo.  zz. 
and  again,  so  that  it  was  aooo  a  settled  Bsarjer  i. 
Miss  May  and  the  doctor  wooid  be  a  match. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  mooths,  an  uniuaal  sti  v. 
apparent  at  the  new  miniat^'a;  the  bUoda  »■- 
thrown  open  in  the  east  parlor,  and  people  were*«>. 
bustling  through  the  hall  as  if  in  preparation  for  ^i:- 
important  event  As  Mr.  Lion  never  recernd  -  w 
nation  visits,"  as  the  custom  is  with  ▼iHageHnmie' 
the  bustle  meant  nothing  less  than  Mias  Mar  «  ^ 
ding— and  for  once,  the  gossip  had  some  foosdci 
in  truth. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  luuidsoine  carriasv  tb - 
up  to  the  house,  from  which  alighted  a  foreigD-k>c^ 
gentleman,  of  some  twenty-five  years,  who  wi>  ^* 
nounoed  to  be  an  English  acgnaintanee  U  2& 
Lion's  who  had  been  invited  to  the  weddisg.  Ai. 
a  wedding,  true  enough,  it  was,  for  Dr.  MaaserT 
came  hurrying  along  tovrard  the  minisier*!  ih: 
dark,  equipped  from  top  to  toe,  and  weariaf  ist 
white  vest  that  decided  him  to  be  the  hsppr  cu 
And  now  the  uninvited  multitude  eavied  the  nr 
lights  that  made  brilliant  "  the  eaat  room,"  sse  i. 
language  could  express  their  mortificatioa,  vk. 
the  honest  chaise  of  Mr.  Worthimaa  dropped  Lz^ 
and  wife  at  the  new  minister'a  door. 

But  a  greater  surprise  awaited  them  the  foQ<nr- 
morning,  when  the  carriage  that  brot^ght  the  £s^.^ 
man  to  the  village,  was  seen  rolling  rapidly  a«r 
and  in  it,  seated  by  the  stranger,  was  the  heroific  ^ 
all  their  surmises. 

The  doctor  visited  his  patients  as  asnal  oe  is 
day,  and  the  village  newspaper  announced  ix 
marriage,  at  Green  Valley,  of  Sir  Edward  Sttrsa^ 
of  London,  England,  to  Mias  Roaina  May,  of  tae 
same  metropolis. 

Mrs.  Tiptop  and  her  followers  were  desb- 
fotmded !  But  the  evil  genius,  paralysed  for  tk 
time,  revived  ere  long  again  with  fre»h  vigor,  la: 
became  so  vexatious  to  Mr.  and  Mra.  Lion,  tkat  t 
diunissal  was  asked  for  and  obtained  from  tkr 
Second  Congregatienal  Church  of  Greee  VsSer, 
which,  at  the  last  accounts,  was  about  caliiag  a  n^ 

MIMSTBK. 


THE    GARDENER. 


BT  oxoaea  s.  buklxioh. 


Fbom  dewy  day-dawn  to  iis  dewy  close, 
Between  the  lark's  aong  and  the  whippo-wil's, 
With  life  as  fresh  and  musical  as  fills 
Their  varied  round,  in  quiet  joyance  goes 
The  faithful  gardener,  spying  out  the  foes 
Of  queenly  Beauty,  whom,  for  all  the  ills 
They  wrought  her  reign,  his  hand  in  pity  kills. 


That  pare-eyed  Peace  may  in  her  realoi  repoM. 
He  bears  cool  water  lo  the  drooping  flowers, 

And  gently  crops  o^oflushed  ezaberance; 
Trains  the  young  vines  to  crown  imperial  Iwiien. 

And  goardeth  well  fair  buds  from  foul  i 
Let  others  find  what  prize  befits  their  powen, 

His  deeds  put  imilea  on  Natore^s  c 


ONE  OF   THE   "SOUTHERN   TIER   OF  COUNTIES." 


BT  ALVUD  B.  STKXn. 


A  xxAUC  of  forwt,  hill  and  lake  I  •ing, 
NMtling  in  wild  and  anknowa  lovetinMi 

B«neath  the  "  Empire  State  V  protecting  wing ; 
But  be  not  too  inqnisitive  and  preae 

Its  name— my  motto  moat  be,  reader !  "  Stat 

Nominis  ombra"— I  '11  not  tell  that  *b  flat. 


Bat  this  mach  I  will  my ;  it  bear*  the  i 
Of  a  brave  warriori  who,  in  times  of  old, 

Borat  through  the  foreala  like  a  flood  of  flame, 
And  on  the  iavage  foe  deep  vengeance  told. 

And  well  that  warrior  kept  unetalned  the  wreath 

Reaped  by  his  sword  in  fields  of  blood  and  death. 

And  to  be  more  explicit— on  the  west 
The  Chthohoeki*  laves  its  mountain  sidea; 

East  the  grim  Shawangnnk  uprears  its  crest, 
And  monarch-like  this  forest-land  divides 

From  that  whose  name  superfluous  *t  were  to  utter 

If  mention 's  made  of  golden  "  Goshen  butter." 

Within  this  realm  Dame  Nature's  mantle  wide 
Has  scarcely  yet  been  rent  by  human  toil ; 

Here  tower  the  hill-tops  in  their  forest  pride. 
There  smile  the  sylvan  valleys,  though  the  soil 

Is  such,  in  truth,  no  wonder  people  chose 

To  leave  Dame  Nature  to  her  wild  repose. 

Yet  pleasant  are  the  sights  and  sounds  when  Sammer 
Wakens  the  forest  depths  to  light  and  life ; 

The  woodpecker,  a  red-plumed,  noi»y  drummer, 
Times  to  the  thrasher's  clearly  flourished  fife ; 

The  partridge  strikes  its  boss  upon  its  lug, 

And  with  his  deep  bassoon  chimes  in  the  frog. 

The  stream  reflects  the  leaf,  the  trunk,  the  root, 
The  sunlight  drops  its  gold  upon  the  moss, 

Whose  delicate  fringes  sink  beneath  the  foot 
Of  the  quick  squirrel  as  it  glides  across ; 

And,  glancing  like  a  vision  to  the  eye. 

Through  the  tall  trees  the  deer  shoots,  dream-like,  by. 

Fancy  yonr  wearied  foot  has  clambered  now 
The  Delaware's  steep  hill,  and  then  gUnce  back. 

The  splendid  sight  will  put  you  in  a  glow ! 
There  winds  the  river  in  its  snake-like  track, 

Whilst  rural  beauty  laughs  upon  your  vlew-^ 

Meadows  of  green,  and  fields  of  golden  hue. 

And  then  White  Lake,  expanding  far  away ! 

Oh,  its  pure  waters  gleam  before  me  now ! 
It  sheds  upon  ray  world-worn  heart  a  ray 

Bright  as  the  crystal  beanty  of  its  brow. 
Loveliest  of  lakes !  this  pulse  must  cease  to  beat 
Ere  I  forget  thee,  beautiful  and  tweet ! 

M.,  loo,  (the  village,)  is  a  lovely  place, 

Clustered  midst  grain-fields  rich  and  orchards  green. 
With  the  grand  woods  around— in  blended  grace 

Namre  and  Art  at  every  point  are  seen. 
Brimmed  is  it  with  good  feUows,  and, those  pearls 
Of  man's  praaaio  being— witehing  girls. 

Yet  there  are  places  in  this  rising  county 
Where  Nature  seems  determined  not  to  grow ; 

Where  travelers  merit  an  especial  bounty 
For  perseveranee,  where  the  starving  erow 

Would  paw,  disdauiing  to  arrest  his  flight ; 

(Bat  these  things  in  strict  confidence  I  write.) 
•  The  Indian  (Delaware)  aamo  for  the  Delaware  River. 
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The  earth  is  sprinkled  with  a  scanty  growth 
Of  ragged,  aerubby  pine,  and  here  and  then 

A  loAy  hemloek,  looking  as  if  loath 
To  show  its  surly  head    while  grim  and  bare 

The  ghosu  of  former  trees  their  mossy  locks 

Shake,  but  all  else  is  one  great  bed  of  rocks. 

Yet  there  is  beauty  even  there  when  green 
And  Bunbright— there  the  ground-pine  twines  its 
fringe, 

And  the  low  whortleberries  give  the  scene 
(3o  thick  their  downy  gems)  a  purple  tinge, 

And  mossy  paths  are  branching  all  about. 

But  if  you  meet  a  rattlesnake,  look  out  I 

Hour  after  hour,  the  stranger  passing  through 
This  member  of  the  "  southern  tier"  will  see 

Naught  but  the  stretching  forests,  grand,  't  is  true. 
But  then  life 's  naught  without  variety, 

Though  if  he  seeks  with  care  to  find  that  charm. 

He  'chance  may  stumble  on  some  stumpy  farm, 

And  then  the  road  called  "  Turnpike,"  "  verbum  sap !» 
Now  climbing  o'er  some  mountain's  mgged  brow. 

Now  plunging  headlong  in  some  hollow's  lap. 
Still,  "  vice  versa,"  laboring  on  you  go, 

How  high  soe'er  the  hill,  it  has  its  brother. 

You  're  scarce  down  one  before  you  go  up  t'other. 

The  people,  too,  who  live— I  mean,  who  stay 
In  their  green  Alpine  homes,  (I  like  a  touch 

Of  the  sublime,)  presents  a  queer  array 
Of  three  most  interesting  species— Dutch, 

Yankee  and  mongrel— and  this  triple  mixture 

Form  when  they  meet  a  very  eurkms  picture. 

They  call  one  "  smart"  who 's  keen  at  overreaching, 
«  Tonguey"  the  babbler  of  the  loudest  din. 

They  'U  travel  miles  on  Sunday  to  a  "  preaching," 
And  seek  next  day  to  "  take  their  neighbor  in," 

And  the  word  "  deacon,"  in  this  charming  region, 

Covers,  like  charity,  of  sins  a  legion. 

And  there 's  another  race,  "  half  flesh,  half  fish," 
That  live  where  rolls  the  DeUware  ito  flood. 

Ready  to  fight  or  drink  as  others  wish, 
Not  as  they  care ;  whose  speech  is  lond  and  rude. 

Half  oath  half  boast,  and  think  that  all  things  slumber 

When  <*  PhUadelfy"  markets  faU  in  "  lumber." 

Their  toil  is  pastime  when  the  river  leaps  / 

On,  like  a  war-horse  foaming  in  his  wrath. 

With  thundering  hoof  and  flashing  mane,  and  sweeps 
The  forest  fragments  on  its  roaring  path. 

What  time  the  Sprhig-rains  its  mild  current  thresh, 

And  make  what  vulgarly  is  called  a  "  fresh." 

Then  from  deep  eddy  and  from  winding  creek 
His  mammoth  platform  the  bold  raftsman  steers, 

And,  as  his  giant  oar  he  poshes  quick. 
With  song  and  jest  his  wearying  labor  cheers, 

Whilst  confident  in  skill  he  fearless  drifts 

By  swamphig  islands  and  o'er  staving  rifts. 

From  rafts  we  glance  to  saw-mills— oft  you  meet 
Their  pine-slab  roofs  and  board-pilM  by  some  brook, 

And,  with  the  splashing  wheel  and  watery  sheet 
Flinging  its  curtain  o'er  the  dam,  they  look, 

(When  tired  of  gazing  at  the  endless  woods,) 

Though  saw-mills,  pleasant  in  their  solitudes. 


THE    EXHAUSTED    TOPIC. 


IT  CAXOUnS  i 


What  shall  I  write  about  ?  A  tensible  questioo 
enough  for  me  to  address  to  you,  good  reader,  were 
I  a  worn-out  school-girl,  with  a  mind  quite  like  an 
"  exhausted  receiver"  on  the  one  subject,  frightful, 
dismal,  and  hated  at  all  times  to  her.  But,  thanks  be 
to  Time,  I  am  fio  school-girl-— and  it  is  rather  a 
foolish  question,  this  same  one  I  have  proposed, 
considering  that  for  sixty  long  seconds  my  mind  has 
been  fully  determined  as  to  what  1  will  write  about 
this  morning. 

I  have  been  looking  over  a  file  of  old  magssines, 
which  are  now  scattered  about  me  in  most  beautiful 
confusion,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering  in  the 
steps  o(hoio  many  "  illustrious  predecessors"  I  am 
to  follow,  when  I  expatiate  on  that,  which,  by  the 
last  tale  in  the  last  new  magaxtne,  seems  to  be  still  a 
marvelous  object  in  creation,  namely,  *<  TAs  CV 

And  oh  the  poems,  and  tales,  and  essays,  by  the 
Mrs.*s  and  Misses— the  Mr.'s  and  £s»qr.*s,  let  alone 
the  Dr.*s  and  Rev.'s,  who  have  not  disdained  to  pour 
forth  their  thoughts  like  water  on  this  exhausted  (?) 
topic!  I  will  spare  you,  through  mere  Christian 
charity,  dear  reader,  from  listening  to  their  enume- 
ration. 

By  this  time,  if  you  are  any  thing  of  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  reader,  you  mxnlfieeessarHy  have  arrived 
at  some  conclusion  as  to  this  tribe  of  humans.  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  coquettes  in  general ,  my 
friend — what  do  you  think  of  those  with  whom  you 
have  had  to  do  with  in  particular  ?  According  to 
Johnson,  a  coquette  is  "  a  gay,  airy  girl,  who  by 
various  arts  endeavors  to  gain  admirers."  Natural 
enough,  all  that,  /should  say. 

When  women  are  blessed  (?)  by  a  kind  Providence 
with  beauty,  does  it  not  follow  rapidly  on  the  heels 
of  the  truth,  that  they  are  meant  and  made  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  loved,  and  wooed  by  the  gender  mas- 
culine? And  when  the  admiration  and  homage  of 
men*s  hearts  are  offered  at  the  shrine  of  beauty — and 
the  favored  fair  one  tastes  the  cup  of  adulation  man 
foress  to  her  lips,  say,  ye  wise  ones !  is  there  any 
thing  so  very  imfuUural  in  the  fact  that  her  human 
heart  cries  <*  more  ?"  Why,  even  that  poor,  miser- 
able daughter  of  the  horse-leech  was  not  content  with 
saying  "give!"  once,  itmust  needs  be  "give— 
giver 

Now,  in  all  fairness,  I  put  the  question  to  you— 
what  warrior,  after  a  brilliant  achievement  in  oru 
battle — after  one  glorious  conquest  over  his  foes, 
was  content  ever  after  to  dwell  in  a  quiet  obscurity, 
and  suffer  his  name  to  be  at  last  almost  forgotten  by 
men,  because  of  his  very  inaction?  Tell  me,  was 
that  shining  light  so  often  lit  and  re-lit  on  the  Moan- 
tain  of  Warning  for  the  benefit  of  the  sojoorners  in 


the  vallies  of  the  world— I  mean  Napoleoo  Boas 
parte?   Was  Cortes?  Was  AJexander? 

What  €uuhor^  after  writing  one  book  that  took  tk 
reading  world  by  storm,  ever  after  that  bleased  i^r 
laid  down  his  pen  and  said,  "  I  have  done."  Did  sjtj 
of  those  glorious  beings  who,  -with  their  dest^ 
stiffened  fingers  can  write  for  us  no  more  ?  Are  tk 
writers  of  our  day  satisfied  with  tmo  brilliaal  sad 
successful  eflbrt  in  the  field  of  litarary  labor  ?  hetz 
witness,  oh,  Bulwer,  and  Dickens,  and  Cooper,  uA 
James,  to  the  absurdity  of  suck  an  idea !  Wait— I 
would  be  tnnhful— even  as  I  write  there  comes  befoie 
me  a  bright  remembrance  ofons  glorious  bard,  liviAg, 
voiceless  «««»— our  own  weli-beioved  HsiUeck;  b«a 
even  he  may  awake,  and  speak  yet— and  so  make 
way  with  the  exception  to  my  rule. 

And  what  does  the  warrior  battle  for  ?  Tell  it  sol 
in  this  wise,  wide-awake  century  it  is  aU  forcoantrg 
atid  the  good  of  man  I  We  arc  a  wise  people,  vn! 
Such  humbugging  is  too  ancie&L  S5ay  out  plainly  n 
is  for  glory,  for  distinction,  for  place  in  the  higber 
room,  and  we  will  honor  your  for  yon  honest  wordb ! 
And  what  does  the  author  labor  and  strive  for,  throogli 
dreary  days  and  sleepless  nights?  Is  ii  for  tiie 
enlightenment  of  mankind — the  improvement  of  kit 
fellows  ?  Who  will  say  that  this  ia  not  oftenest,  when 
indeed  it  is  thought  of  at  all,  the  secondary  ooa- 
sideralion?  Ay,  yes!  there  are  auchthin^  as  pour 
mi^uided  scribblers  dipping  their  pens  in  their  l^e- 
blood,  wherewith  to  leave  a  mark  on  the  pages  of 
time,  "  to  be  seen  of  men !"  There  is  such  a  tkias 
as  a  **  lord  of  creation,"  pining  for  distinction,  sad 
braving  every  distress,  and  even  death,  for— Fame! 
Yea,  we  have  records  of  sons  of  Genius  who  hare 
died  because  men  recognized  not  the  light  they  mi 
before  them.  I  mind  me,  and  I  "  we^  for  Adonas ! 
ha  is  dead." 

I  tell  you,  among  men  it  is  rare  to  find  one  wbe, 
after  he  has  tasted  the  honey  of  applause  and  worid- 
admiration,  but  will  taste,  and  continue  to  tasie,  uad! 
he  has  cloyed  himself,  andaUnost  (I  do  not  jeyqnhe! 
sickened  the  pati^t  byatandera. 

Is  there,  then,  any  thing  wonderful  in  the  fact  tkat 
woman  loves  admiration  ?  With  such  noble  exan- 
ples  before  her,  why  should  she  not?  I  know  it  his 
been  hinted  broadly  that  it  is  heaitlesa,  and  sei£ak. 
and  sinful,  in  a  woman,  merdy  for  her  perscea. 
gratification,  to  make  wrecks  of  the  hearts  of  mca  (! '. 
and  that  coquetting  is  set  down  among  mascaljaes 
in  the  cataloflTue  of  sins  aa  one  of  the  blacked  dyt. 
But,  if  man,  in  his  wonderful  wisdom,  can  safe 
himself  to  be  so  fooled,  pray  whose  fault  or  sin  i»  c* 
If  he  rests  his  happiness  on  the  smiles  oione  wacsSt 
which  is  a  rarer  thing  than  ye  thmk,  oh,  maidee ' 
whom  shall  he  blame,  if  the  smile  does  not  aJmfs 
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ratit  him  ?  Whose  fauit  is  it  if  he  does  not  eoniinue 
please,  when  the  eyes  of  the  fair  one  are  awakened 
his  numberless  "short  comings?"  And  some  day 
ben  a  more  favored  one  of  nature  draws  near  with 
8  homage,  why  should  the  old  lover  listen  in  amaxe 
cold  words  and  colder  sentiments  ?  Trust  me,  if 
en  vrouJd  only  apply  to  this  subject  of  our  con- 
deration  one  iota  of  the  coolness  and  calmness  of 
aprejudiced  thought  which  distinguishes  many  of 
leir  other  musings,  they  might  some  day  come  to  a 
1st  conclusion. 

But  enough  of  this;  I  have  given  tL prefaee—^Lod  I 
now  a  case  in  point — more  satisfactory  than  all  my 
rg^uments  I  think  it  will  prove;  and  I  imagine  it  will 
lear  me  from  all  suspicion,  or  charge,  if  you  should 
refer  it  against  me,  of  entertaining  wrong  opinions 
n  this  important  subject. 
From  a  far  longer  time  since  than  I  can  well  re- 
aember,  till  within  two  years  past,  the  Cleveland 
amily  were  our  next  door  neighbors.  Florence,  the 
ildest  daughter,  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and 
!  would  not  make  her  the  heroine  of  this  story  to  day, 
vere  it  not  for  the  following  fact.  Two  years  ago  the 
whole  family  emigrated  to  Wisconsin ;  and  now  that 
hey  are  gone  so  very  far  '*  out  of  the  world,"  I  think 
oo  blame  should  be  attached  to  me  for  giving  her 
*'  experience"  to  the  good  public.  Sure  am  I,  that 
buried  as  she  is  in  the  backwoods,  she  will  never 
know  that  I  have  seized  upon  her  as  a  **  subject" 
whereabout  to  expatiate.  But  if  you  should  chance 
to  meet  Florence  in  your  wanderings,  reader,  do 
not,  I  pray  you,  wound  her  feelings,  by  touching  on 
this  topic. 

Every  body  said  Flory  was  a  coquette— and  adopt- 
ing as  a  settled  poiot  the  sentiment  that  *<  what 
every  body  says  mutt  be  true,"  I  suppose  she  was; 
that  is,  she  was  *<  a  gay,  airy  girl,  who  was  fond  of 
admiration ;"  and  I  will  not  deny  that  she  may  have 
exerted  herself  the  least  bit  in  the  world  to  obtain  it. 
But  I  do  repel  most  indignantly  the  idea  that  shswn 
artful  and  designing,  or  that  she  ever  regularly  set  a 
trap  to  ensnare  any  human  heart. 

Florence,  when  she  parted  from  us,  was  of  middle 
height,  very  fair,  and  her  cheeks  wore  the  bloom  of 
early  roses;  her  hair  was  of  a  light,  glossy  brown— 
and,  oh,  those  beautiful  ringlets !  I  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  it,  they  never  emerged  from  curl-papers — 
(and  by  the  way,  how  refreshing  and  pleasant  now- 
a-days  it  is  to  see  any  thing  natural,  even  a  paltry 
curl!)  Then  her  eyes,  ^'deeply,  divinely  blue," 
sometimes  filled  with  a  sober,  tranquil,  holy  light, 
and  again  dancing,  beaming,  and  running  over  with 
joy  and  happiness. 

Though  Flory  was  the  admiration  of  all  eyes,  and 
^'  the  beaux"  seemed  really  to  have  no  appreciation 
of  the  presence  of  we  poor  insignificants  when  she 
was  by,  yet  to  not  many  of  us  did  the  "  green-eyed 
monster"  ever  whisper  one  bad,  ungracious  thought 
of  her. 

We  all  loved  her— and  a  sadder  set  never  waited 
in  our  dep6t  the  arrival  of  the  eastern  train,  than 
gathered  there  the  day  Mr.  Cleveland  and  family 
were  to  leave  for  a  home  in  the  <^  far  Weat." 


There  were  some,  indeed,  who  invariably  honored 
Florence  with  the  title  of  "  coquette !"  and  pursed 
up  their  lips  very  sanctimoniously  whenever  they 
beard  of  her  new  conquests;  particularly  may  this 
remark  apply  to  old  Widow  Forbes,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  possession  of  four  grown-up  daughters — ^**  fix- 
tures" most  decidedly  they  were  in  her  household — 
for  these  four  above-mentioned,  were  not  in  any  way 
remarkable  for  their  personal  attractions;  and  two  of 
them  had  well-nigh  passed  the  third  stage  of  woman's 
unmarried  life !  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
villagers  Vejoiced  in  the  presence  of  Florence  Cleve- 
land as  they  would  in  a  sunbeam  on  a  dull  day ;  she 
was  always  so  cheerful,  so  generous  and  obliging. 

None  of  those  sunny  curls  of  hers  were  visible 
the  day  Florence  set  out  on  her  journey;  perhsps 
you  think  that  was  because  ladies  do  not  usually 
travel  with  such  appendages  in  view,  and  that  they 
were  snugly  packed  away  in  the  back  part  of  her 
traveling  hat.  But  had  Flory's  head  been  uncovered 
then,  I  fear  me  it  would  have  borne  terrible  witness 
of  the  desecrating  hands  which  had  been  busy  abom 
it ;  for  the  fairy-like  ringlets  which  had  so  long  adorned 
the  beautiful  head,  full  beautiful  enough  without 
them,  were  slumbering  on  the  hearts  of  us,  her 
miserable,  weeping  cronies;  and  I  know  not  how 
many  gentlemen's  purses  were  freighted  with  like 
treasure. 

What  a  silent,  stupid  company  we  were  gathered 
there  that  day.  It  was  a  bright  morning-— there  was 
not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  all  the  sky ;  and  Si»y,  the 
old  fortune-teller,  said  it  was  a  day  that  augured 
well  for  their  future  prosperity ;  but  that  did  not  help 
us  any.  Every  body  seemed  to  think  we  were  to 
lose  one  of  the  choicest  lights  of  our  village — and  so, 
indeed,  we  were. 

At  last  tlie  odious  depot-bell  rung--soon  after  the 
*' fire-demon"  heaved  in  sight,  followed  by  its  long 
train  of  crowded  cars.  In  ten  minutes  the  leave- 
taking  ^s  all  o^tt,  our  friends  were  seated— their 
**  worldly  goods"  were  stowed  away— another  ring 
of  the  bell,  that  never  sounded  half  so  remorselessly 
before,  and  away  they  went,  over  the  road— across 
the  bridge— past  the  burial-ground— and  on— on— on ! 

To  my  bosom  I  pressed  a  package  Florence  had 
given  to  me  that  morning  of  heir  doparture,  which 
she  bade  me  not  open  till  she  was  fairly  gone.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  I  hastened  home  when  I  had 
seen  her  depart— how,  with  just  one  look  at  iheir 
old  garden,  which  ran  back  of  my  father's  house, 
through  whose  paths  we  had  wandered  so  often 
together — bow  with  one  thought  of  how  lonely  I  was 
and  always  should  be,  now  that  ske  was  gone,  I 
jiied  away  to  my  room,  that  I  might  be  alone  with 
my  sorrow.  But  every  thing  seemed  determined  to 
speak  out  to  me  of  her  ;  there,  by  the  window,  was 
her  "old  arm-chair;"  she  had  given  it  to  me  as  a 
keepsake ;  and  many,  many  a  time  had  the  broad, 
leather^covered  seat  supported  us  both— so,  of  course, 
the  very  sight  of  that  gave  me  such  a  blue-fit  that  I 
threw  myself  into  its  open  "arms,"  and  indulged  in 
the  most  luxurious  fit  of  weeping,  the  length  whereof 
might  be  counted  by  hours,  not  by  minutes.    But 
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when  X  had  fkirly  "cried  it  out,"  (yon  know  all 
things  must  have  an  eod,)  I  went  to  bed  with  the 
moat  dreadful  headache  conceivable,  and  opened 
with  more  of  regret  than  curiosity,  the  last  "  testa* 
ment"  of  dear  Flory. 

It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  long,  long  letter,  filling 
many  pages  of  paper;  but  I  shall  not  indulge  you, 
reader,  with  a  glance  even,  at  all  the  contents — 
satisfy  yourself  with  these  few  extracts,  and  oblige 
yours,  &c.  . 

"  Writing  is  not  my  forts^  Carry,  you  know  that 
very  well,"  the  epistle  began,  "  but  I  had  for  a  long 
time  determined  to  explain  myself  to  you;  and  when 
father  finally  succeeded  in  convincing  mother  that 
the  West  is  such  a  wonderful  country,  and  that  it  is 
the  best  and  only  place  for  them  to  safely  settle  our 
troop  of  boys,  then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  vrritt  you 
what  I  had  intended  to  speak.  Do  n't  think  me  vain, 
but  I  'm  going  to  be  my  own  heroine  in  these  pages ; 
I  'm  going  to  give  you  the  key  wherewith  to  unfold 
parts  of  my  life,  which  you,  with  others,  may  now 
think  quite  unexplainable. 

'*  When  I  am  gone,  and  the  partial  regret  some  will 
feel  at  first,  is  worn  away,  and  they  begin  with  all 
earnesmess  to  give  me  what  thty  think  my  *  due,' 
and  honor  me  once  more  with  the  flattering  titles 
they  have  given  me  before  this,  then  do  you,  my 
friend,  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  my  defence.  If  1 
should  happen  to  die  of  those  horrible  *  fevers,' 
into  whose  hands  we  are  about  to  commit  ourselves, 
*  Aunt  Sally,'  may  say  it  is  a  just  '  dispensation  of 
Providence'  that  has  removed  me;  and  that  old 
Juliet  Baker  might  take  it  into  her  head  to  write  my 
veritable  history,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Coquette,' 
and  so  be  published  in  one  of  the  magazines  as  a 
warning  for  all  who  shall  come  after  me — an  immor- 
tality to  which  I  assure  you  I  do  not  aspire.  Or  Tom 
Harding  might  be  tempted  to  discourse  more  elo- 
quently than  ever  on  my  respective  demerits— draw- 
ing some  of  his  sage  conclusions  therefrom.  So,  dear, 
if  such  things  should  happen,  remember  to  stand  up 
valiantly  for  *  woman's  rights,'  and  im  /  As  I  have 
mentioned  Tom  Harding's  name,  I  may  as  well,  in 
these  '  confessions,'  have  done  with  him  as  speedily 
as  possible.  I  know  very  well  what  all  the  gossips 
said  when  it  was  rumored  that  I  had  *  cut  him  dead,' 
after  encouraging  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  really 
'  too  good  for  me !'  But,  as  it  happened  in  thi»  case, 
they  were  all  wrong — as  doth  unfortunately  sometimes 
happen  even  with  gossipera.  Tom ,  since  time  imme- 
morial, (you  will  bear  me  out  in  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment,) has  been  one  of  the  most  aetiv  heatix  in  oar 
village;  attaching  himself,  with  all  his  eanine  charac- 
teristics, to  every  lady  who  was  favored  with  the  least 
pretensions  tobeaaty,andmakinghimself  vastly  useful 
in  the  way  of  getting  up  all  sorts  of  *  parties  of  plea- 
sure' in  summer,  and  in  the  winter  also.  It  was  very 
needful,  was  it  not,  that  we  should  be  always  on 
good  terms  with  him^  which,  as  a  body,  we  ma- 
naged very  well  to  do.  As  he  had  been  in  love  with, 
and  offered  himself  to  at  least  a  dozen  girls  of  our 
acquaintance,  I  don't  yet  know  why  he  should  have 
thought  that /would  take  up  with  him  at  last   Now 


was  it  not  presumption,  Cany?  Tobesiire,lie(9 
to  our  bouse  night  aAer  niglii,  and  mt  ofiea  wii 
in  church  on  Sundays— and  it  iwm  rumored  «cv9 
engaged;  but  that,  I  fancy,  did  noc  make  (kemi 
elMTone. 

Ladies  may  be  attentive  and  agreeable,  em:« 
the  verge  of  intimacy  with  one  nnolher,  and  \ct: 
be  suspected  of  designs  matrimonial;  bot  bcpo 
girls,  who  have  from  early  childhood  grown  sp  v. 
the  most  firmternai  feelings,  an  soon  as  diildlic«a:<i 
passed,  must  be  expected  to  give  up  what  wis  btt 
delightful  kind  of  friendship,  indeed;  jstbst  wise' 

"  The  fact  is,  I  never  for  a  moment  tbcu^  : 
marrying  Tom  Harding;  but  I  did  think  liima|M 
deal  better  youth  than  he  proved  to  be.  WhsLj 
foolishly  proposed  the  subject  to  me,  I  dsmiiRd : 
again  quietly  as  might  be,  convinclnghim,ss  liiope 
that  the  thing  was  forever  impossible.  And  I  Ivj 
his  secret  well.  No  one  till  to-day  can  sartkn: 
was  ever  guilty  of  parading  this  offer,  and  its  refiBL 
before  my  friends;  and  1  scarcely  think  yo«  w^ 
consider  me  as  parading  it  nov;  or,  indeed,  i 
entering  on  this  recital  merely  to  gratify  a  foolis: 
personal  vanity.  Tom,  himself,  by  his  ungeoileDssr 
conduct,  exposed  all  that  ever  was  exposed;  udh 
impudent,  silly  behavior  toward  me  hii  had  ik 
final  result  of  making  me  heartily  despise  him;  ail 
sincerely  hope  no  damsel  that  J  love  will  everao^ 
offers,  which  some  doaens  may  yet  have  the  kM. 
or— which  is  it?  be  doomed  to  hear! 

'<  Harry  Kirkland  was,  indeed,  a  fine  feilow-ni 
least  I  thought  so  once,  for  I  was  eng^  to  is 
within  a  time  I  well  remember.  Talented,  too-w 
he  not?  But,  oh,  what  an  unreasonable  mortal  k 
was. 

"  When  I  engaged  myself  to  Harry,  I  did  loreba 
truly,  or  what  I  thought  was  him,  but  you  wiDatf 
wonder  that  my  love  cooled  before  such  ertdeBaa 
of  tyranny,  incipient  it  could  hardly  be  called,  u  k 
exhibited,  truly  in  a  petty  manner,  bat  girii^  « 
good,  overpowering  evidence  of  whit  Imi^  ex- 
pect when  the  ehaiiu  of  Hymen  shoold  be  tsss 
around  us. 

Hs  went  to  his  Club,  and  the  Lyceum,  tod  becacs 
a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Society,  sosooae 
there  was  one  organized  in  the  village— indeed,  a 
all  points  acted  his  own  pleasure,  even  as  to  ike 
number  of  cigars  he  would  smoke  per  day.  Ai:^^ 
like  a  reasonable  woman,  thinking  all  this  part  u^ 
parcel  of  his  own  business,  never  for  a  maDe: 
thought  of  interfering.  But  no  sooner  had  I,  in 
kind  of  dumb  way,  (foolishly  enough,  I  confea  ww 
answered  his  pathetic  appeals,  by  acknowied|iBf 
that  I  loved  him,  than  he  at  once,  without  questicBiis 
his  right  and  title,  proceeded  to  take  the  mtf  <^ 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Aid  then  it  ^ 
incessantly,  *  Florence,  why  do  yon  allow  tbai  ni- 
comb  to  visit  you?*  or,  *  why  did  yon  go  to  tbej*'! 
last  m'ght  when  I  was  away  ?'  or,  *how  w»  y<s 
endure  that  ooneeited  fool?'  or,  •  do, dear,  irrss?^ 
your  hair  in  some  other  style-^curis  are  ao  cooooa. 
or,  at  another  time,  when  I  had  adorned  mj-aetf  »i4 
special  thoughts  of  him,  and  his  particniar  ttfte,  lb 
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igracious  salotation  would  be, '  It  is  so  strange  you 
ill  'wear  flounces — /cannot  endure  iliem,  and  they 
e  so  unbecoming  for  you !' 
''  >VeU,  I  did  give  James  Thompson,  *the  cox- 
wohy*  as  Harry  called  him,  leave  to  understand  I 
as  not  <  at  home'  to  him ;  and  I  stayed  away  from 
1  places  of  amusement  to  which  Harry  would  not, 
'  could  not  go,  (which  former  I  came  at  last  to 
lO'W  was  most  frequently  the  case.)  And  I  did  treat 
harles  Wood  more  coolly  than  my  conscience  ap- 
roved,  for  nature  gave  to  him  a  good,  kind  heart, 

she  did  not  make  him  a  genius.  And  I  led  off 
ounces,  which  my  tasty  little  <  dress-maker'  thought 
9uch  a  pity;'  and  I  braided  my  hair,  which  all  the 
me  cried  out  against  the  stiff  bands  I  put  on  the 
urly  locks;  in  short,  for  six  months  I  made  a  fool 
f  myself,  by  giving  way  to  all  my  exacting  lover's 
rhims.  It  makes  me  shudder  when  I  think  of  what 
ad  been  my  fate  had  I  married  him — I  should  have 
ied  a  very  martyr  long  before  this  day. 

"  I  knew  that  on  most  subjects  Harry's  opinion 
iras  iworth  having— his  judgment  sound;  so  I  resolved 
3  try  what  might  be  done  on  this  point,  which  cer- 
&inly  concerned  our  happiness  so  much.  By  degrees 

went  back  to  my  old  habits,  saying  never  a  word 

0  him  of  the  test  I  was  intending  to  put  to  him. 
?erhaps  you  would  have  proceeded  diderently — 
rou  might  have  reasoned  with  him,  and  urged  him 
lot  to  distress  himself  about  affiiiis  far  loo  trifling 
or  him  to  interfere  with— about  which  no  woman 
ikes  the  interference,  even  of  a  favored  lover. 

**  But  such  a  course  was  not  the  one  for  me— and 
in  the  end,  a  person  pursuing  a  far  diflisrent  method 
3f  reasoning  might,  probably  would,  have  arrived 
il  the  same  climax  that  I  did.  Wherever  among 
my  old  friends  I  chose  to  go,  I  went  without  con- 
sulting the  pleasure  of  his  highness,  who  had  led  me 
about  as  a  child  in  leading-strings  quite  long  enough. 
What  books  I  liked,  I  read;  concerning  my  judg- 
ment on  this  point,  perhaps,  (not  altogether  unwar- 
rantably either,)  quite  as  good  as  his  own.  I  dressed 
in  what  fashion  1  pleased— and  wore  my  hair  in  the 
style  nature  intended.    At  one  determined  stroke 

1  broke  the  thread-like  chains  which,  from  their 
very  fineness,  had  been  more  galling  to  me  than 
links  of  iron.  I  could  read  by  Harry's  look  of 
astonishment  what  his  thoughts  were,  as  he  saw 
these  changes  in  me— and  it  was  with  some  anxiety, 
I  do  confew,  that  I  awaited  the  result ;  for  all  this 
time  I  loved  him  well,  though  my  attachment  was 
not  so  selfish  in  its  nature  as  was  his  love  toward  me. 

One  day  1  sent  Harry  a  note,  with  a  purse  which 
I  had  knitted  for  him,  and  requested  that  he  would 
accompany  me  in  the  evening,  when  tJfere  was  to 
be  a  horseback-party  on  the  lake-shore.  In  about 
half  an  hour  much  was  I  astonished  by  the  return  of 
the  messenger,  with  an  answer  to  my  note,  and  my 
rejected  gift.  He  declined  the  ride  also,  saying  that 
he  had  a  severe  headache— (well  might  his  head 
ache  when  it  contained  a  brain  capable  of  suggesting 
such  a  note.)  After  some  few  preliminaries,  Harry 
proceeded  to  tell  me  that  my  gifts  were  altogether 
unacceptable  so  long  as  my  heart  conlinued  not  right 


toward  him ;  that  I  had  grieved  him  beyond  all  power 
of  expression  by  the  heartlessness  I  had  exhibited 
in  my  disregard  of  all  his  wishes  and  opinio^is ; 
this  strange  note  ended  by  begging  that  I  would  not 
join  the  riding-party  that  night ;  that  he  would  visit 
me  in  the  evening,  and  receive  from  me  then  any 
explanations  I  might  be  ready  to  make. 

"  In  ten  minutes  more  the  messenger  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Harry  Kirkland's  oflloe,  with  a  neat 
package,  which  contained  the  young  man's  notes, 
miniature,  gifYs,  &c.,  with  an  assurance,  which  I 
wrote  with  a  most  steady  hand,  that  my  evening  ride 
would,  doubtless,  prove  more  agreeable  than  a  titS" 
d^tite  with  him,  and  that,  as  I  had  no  explanations  or 
apologies  to  oflbr,  he  need  not  be  under  the  incon- 
venience of  seeking  me  again  at  home,  or  elsewhere. 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  I  passed 
that  afternoon,  after  I  had  returned  Harry's  second 
note,  unanswered,  and  7<nopened ;  nor  what  thoughts 
were  busy  in  my  mind,  nor  what  feelings  were  busy 
in  my  heart  But  I  will  tell  you  this,  at  tea-time, 
when  father  came  home,  he  did  not  reject  his 
daoghter's  kiss,  or  the  purse  either;  and  now  it  is 
snugly  resting  in  the  bottomof  his  pocket,  well-filled, 
as  I  hope  it  ever  will  be. 

"  That  moonlight  ride— you  remember  it ;  perhaps 
you  remember,  also,  that  there  was  no  gayer  mortal 
among  you  than  a  certain  Florence  Cleveland.  She 
might  not  have  slept  quite  soundly  that  night,  when 
she  was  alone  in  her  little  chamber,  but  it  was  not 
very  long  that  Harry  Kirkland's  image  disturbed  her 
dreams.  Harry  was  proud  as  I;  doubtless  he  thought 
himself  the  abused  one,  (and  that^  you  know,  is 
wonderfully  efficacious  in  curing  heart- wounds,)  and 
I  can  readily  believe  that  many  times  since  he  has 
blessed  the  day  that  saved  him  from  coquetting 
Florence  Cleveland.  But— you  know  already  how 
suddenly  Harry  moved  to  New  York  that  autumn, 
and  also  how  you  wondered  we  did  not  correspond. 

**And  what  of  George  Stephenson?  Ha!  ha!  I 
always  laugh  when  I  think  of  him-^o  youj  dear? 
What  did  we  think  of  him,  mon  ami,  till  we  dis- 
covered one  day,  much  to  our  amaze,  that  he  was 
engaged  to  us  both. 

*»  Never  shall  I  forget  that  tableau  we  presented— 
being  our  own  spectators — when,  with  your  head 
resting  on  my  knee  in  the  old  summer-house,  you, 
with  trembling  lips,  told  me  of  that  delightful  youth ! 
and  of  ^ur  future  prospects ;  and  how,  when  yoti 
approached  the  interesting  climax,  I  joined  in  with 
you  and  told  my  story,  too;  and  how,  instead  of  our 
becoming  sworn  foes  from  that  hour,  two  more 
loving  and  light-hearted  beings  seldom  took  pen  in 
hand,  than  we,  when  we  wrote  that  joint  letter,  and 
saved  George  from  the  fate  of  bigamists!  Well, 
there  was  never  a  more  captivating  youth  than  he — 
at  least  we  must  say  so,  to  save  ourselves  from  the 
obloquy  of  fallmg  in  love  with  such  a  scamp! 
Who'd  have  thought  it?  those  very  stories  of  his 
early  life,  and  sorrows  which  drew  such  earnest  tears 
from  my  eyw.  I  suppose  you,  too,  have  wept  upon 
his  shoulder  as  he  told  them.    Ah,  me ! 

<*Then  there  was  the  poet,  Earnest  Ward.     I 
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tolerated  Asm  because  his  fatker  ^vas  a  college  friend 
of  my  paternal,  who  wished  us  always  to  show  him 
kindness,  and  make  the  orphan  feel  himself  not  quite 
so  friendless.  But  you  cannot  believe  that  /  loved 
hifn.  Poor  fellow!  he  is  dead  now.  He  never 
seemed  destined  to  a  long  life  to  me ;  the  fact  is,  he 
did  not  possess  energy  enough  to  keep  him  alive. 
And  he  was  eternally  railing  against  Fate  and  his 
poverty,  which  no  man  who  wishes  to  gain  favor  in 
my  eyes  must  indulge  in.  His  talents  wen  not  of 
that  order  which  commands  the  ear  of  the  public — 
and  yet  he  seemed  to  think  so,  and  in  that  thoogfat 
centered  all  his  hope.  There  was  nothing  practical 
about  Ernest.  He  belonged  to  that  miserable  class 
of  beings,  (bow  many  of  them  we  see  about  ns,)  who 
are  aptly  described  as  having  lost  their  way  in  the 
great  roads  of  life,  having  early  groped  blindly  past 
the  stations  they  were  designed  to  fill.  Ernest  had  a 
good  deal  of  fancy  and  ingenuity— -more  than  should 
have  been  lavished  on  newspaper  enigmas,  and 
verses  descriptive  of  the  color  of  my  hair  and  eyes ; 
he  might  have  made  a  capital  manufacturer,  or 
designer  of  toys.  He  was  made,  I  am  convinced, 
for  some  such  purpose,  and  might  have  excelled  in 
some  such  art  \  but  least  of  all,  you  will  acknowledge, 
was  Ernest  Ward  fitted  to  be  my  husband.  And  well 
for  us  was  it,  that  if  he  did  not  know  it,  I  did. 

"  And,  last  of  all  of  whom  I  will  speak,  there  was 
Edward  Graham ;  and  thus  1  fancy  I  hear  him  de- 
scribed by  some  (whom  I  will  say  I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  left  behind  me,)  <  a  fine  fellow !  but  driven  to 
desperation  and  to  sea  by  that  worthless  flirt,  Florence 
Cleveland !'  Now  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity, 
ma  chsrey  to  laugh  in  your  sleeve,  if  you  will,  for 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  I  am  engaged  to  this 
same  Edward  Graham,  who  departed  in  such  despe- 
ration; and  what 's  more,  I  mean  to  marry  him,  too. 

"  And  how  shall  I  explain  conduct  that  will  appear 
so  strange  as  this  to  you?  You  know  Ned  Graham 
almost  as  well  as  I  do ;  and  as  we  both  have  known 
him  from  childhood,  it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  speak 
of  his  fine,  noble,  generous  character,  and  of  his 
eeneiblenesat  by  far  a  rarer  component  of  the  human 
character  than  many  people  seem  to  imagine.  Our 
engagement  was,  I  confess,  an  altogether  unan- 
anticipated  thing  to  me,  though  there  was  always 
a  lingering  thought  in  my  mind  that  Ned  approached 
a  little  nearer  my  standard  of  manly  perfection  than 
any  suitor  I  ever  had.  You  and  I  have  oAeiyogelher 
admired  the  outward  man,  so  I  will  not  now  speak 
of  those  great  black  eyes  of  his,  which  seem  to  pierce 
you  through  and  through,  as  though  tbey  would  know 
your  secret  thoughts,  (which,  as  far  as  they  regarded 
him,  eould  be  only  thoughts  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect.) And  that  manly  form,  so  sweet  and  noble, 
that  was  never  yet  bent  by  the  weight  of  a  mean  or 
sordid  thought— Hhat  could  not  stoop  to  any  thing 
low  or  ignoble.  Now,  when  I  tell  yon  that  Ned 
has  hired  himself  to  a  sea-captain,  whom  his  father 
has  known  from  boyhood,  for  three  years,  that  his 
wages  (excepting  only  a  moiety)  have  been  paid  at 
Ned's  request  into  his  father's  hands  to  aid  the  old 
nan,  who  is  now  in  difficulties,  when  I  tall  you  this, 


you  will  concur  with  mo  in  iliiBkin^  ^9  ^ 
Graham  the  most  noble  and  generooa  yooik  ^ 
world. 

«  Only  a  week  before  his  dep«tui«  «*  ma 
arrangements ;  for  before  that  time  Ked  bad  «» 
spoken  to  me  of  love^-and  I  never  heard  j  ; 
broaching  the  subject  to  any  one  else,  did  ym  . 
three  years  he  is  coming  back  again.  By  tha:  -= 
we  shall  have  become  settled,  and  have  Jeanc 
love  our  new  home.  What  fanners  we  9h£,  x 
Then  Ned  will  join  us  in  Wisconaan — and  who  «. 
we  shall  not  be  a  happy  family  there  ?  Ai^ :« 
Flory  Cleveland  will  not  prore  herarif  quae  r<. 
able  and  human,  although  people  bave  daied  s, 
presumed  to  call  her  a  *  desperate  flirt  V 

"  So,  my  dearest,  I  have  given  yoa  a  true  kst- 
of  my  coquetting  (?)  life,  with  the  excsepiioa  of  ti.* 
tragedies  you  are  acquainted  with  already.  F?^ 
Blake  died,  it  is  true,  but  never  for  a  momeaa  bait. 
r^roached  myself  with  hie  death.  He  was  ^ixi^ 
drowned,'  so  the  verdiet  of  the  coronerH  jarr  rzi 
but  have  none  others  been  ever  *faimd  drowmL 
than  men  who  were  in  love?  I  am  not  jestk^  r 
speaking  lightly  now.  Heaven  know*  the  s^sjea  i 
far  too  fearful  to  jest  about !  Could  tfaey  wfco  \em 
seemed  to  delight  in  calling  me  little  beUcr  ihn  i 
murderess,  but  know  what  bitter,  bitter  hours  Iht 
passed  writhing  under  their  'socMpion  ton^oe/up 
would,  i  think,  be  satisfied.  I  tell  yoa  again,  mj  i:^ 
Frank  never  treated  me  more  kindly,  or  collsadera-^^'^ 
or  justly  than  he  did  that  day  when  I  told  him  I  tctl. 
not  love  him  as  he  deserved  to  be  loved,  ihoaz ' 
must  ever  bear  toward  him  the  utmost  respect  td 
the  kindliest  feelings.  And  when  Tom  Hardiaf  bi^ 
that  incident  a  theme  for  newspaper  goeaip,  I  weeds 
Heaven  had  not  blasted  the  right  hand  that  dired  '- 
write  such  things ! 

**You  know  how  aAerward  I  went  to  Fra^'f 
home— to  his  widowed  mother.  She,  loo,  toned  i 
horror  from  me  when  I  told  her  who  I  was,  sad  air 
I  had  come  so  far  from  my  home  in  search  <d  fae 
Go  to  her  now^  my  friend,  and  she  will  tell  701  tte 
she  attaches  to  me  no  blame.  Even  the  sfocad. 
heart-broken  mother  believed  me,  wfa^  I  tdd  ke 
all  that  had  transpired  between  her  son  and  me.  S^ 
knows t  as  you  know,  and  as  /  know,  that  I  Mrs 
won  tbo  affections  of  her  son  intentionally,  for  & 
purpose  of  adding  one  more  name  to  my  list  of  e» 
quests. 

**  And  of  that  other,  whose  name  I  will  not  wik 
—he  who  died  in  the  convict's  ceU—my  friead,  W 
J  aught  to  do  with  that  man's  crimes?  The  bro^ 
madness  with  whioh  he  heard  ray  refnaal  of  hisjct 
—his  dreadfbl  downward  course  afterward ;  ok  en 
unretumed  hve  be  the  instigator  of  aoch  cniDe< 
Had  he  not  been  a  reckless  youth  ever;  disliked  i 
all  the  village  boys,  whose  friendship,  eves  bi 
wealth  and  good  family  could  not  buy  for  him?  T 
I  would  not  wed  a  villain  such  aa  he,  wfaeic  lesfe 
the  blame?  Oh,  surely  not  with  me.'  J  did  i^ 
make  that  festering,  sinful  heart  of  his,  nor  di^  I 
lure  him  on  to  hope  that  I  would  ever  wed  him.  1: 
love  is  heaven,  what  were  life  with  him  I 
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X  oannot  write  mora — non  sum  qualis  eram! 
the  sun  shines  brightly  on  me  still  as  in  my  child- 
d  y  &nd  the  future  wfull  of  hope.  If  I  have  cleared 
»eir  of  the  imputation  of  the  folly  and  heartlessness 
v^  liave  laid  to  my  charg^e,  it  is  well ;  I  cannot 
ik  that  my  proceedings  have  been  very  dreadful, 
inful;  they  did  not  frighten  honest-hearted,  noble 
d  Oraham. 

And  after  this,  when  yon  see  a  woman  whose 
iduct  to  you  is  quite  unezplainable,  and  f\ill  of 
stery,  listen,  dear  friend,  and  bid  those  around 
IX  listen  a  little  more  earnestly,  to  the  Toice  of 
fnatt  love  and  Christian  charity ;  and  trust  m^, 
i  number  of  women  teho  have  the  power  to  act 
tg"  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  better  impulses  of 
>man'8  nature,  is  surprisingly  small, 
^*  If  your  trust  continues  in  me  still  unshaken,  as  in 
d  days  gone  by,  come  ere  long  to  Wisconsin,  and 
nrill  insure  you  a  husband  of  the  *free  soit,'  who 
all  bear  as  little  resemblance  to  our  faithless 
eorg^e,  as  my  Ned  does—and  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
»S8,  this  glorious  wilderness. 
**  God  bless  you,  love— good  bye !         _.»» 

I  have  not  yet  obeyed  the  call  of  my  friend  to  the 
far  west,*'  now  her  happy  home.  Do  you  think  it 
dvisable  that  I  should  place  myself  in  the  hands  of 
Lich  a — ;  but  first  let  me  ask  you. 

Do  you  think  Florence  Cleveland  was  a  coquette  ? 

And — is  this  once  prolific  topic  yet  exhausted  ? 


I  cannot  conclude  this  discourse,  *'  my  hearers,** 
without  repeating  to  you  a  song,  which  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  "  Graham."  It  is  by  Miss  Barrett. 
Has  it  ever  yet  been  *•  set  to  music  ?"  if  not,  I  would 
advise  some  composer  to  neglect  no  longer  so  beau- 
tiful an  eflfusion.  And  when  the  deed  is  done,  let 
every  lady  learn  the  song,  and  every  gentleman 
stand  by  and  listen  to  it  humbly.    Here  it  is. 

THE  LADY'S  YES. 

**  Yes !"  I  answered  yon  last  night— 
"  No !"  this  morning,  air,  I  aay ; 
Colors  seen  by  candlelignt. 
Cannot  look  the  Mime  by  day. 

When  the  tabors  played  their  best, 
And  the  dancers  were  not  slow, 
"  Love  me"  sounded  like  a  jest, 
Fit  for  •«  yes"  or  lit  for  "  no." 

Tbns  the  sin  is  on  as  both ; 
Was  the  dance  a  time  to  woo? 
Wooer  light  makes  fickle  troth— 
Seom  of  me  reeoils  on  yow. 

Learn  to  tein  a  lady*  s  faith 
Nobly,  as  the  thing  is  kigh-^ 
Braveljfj  as  in  fronting  death,  , 

WUh  a  virtuous  gravity. 

Lead  her  from  the  painted  boards- 
Point  her  to  the  starrj'  8kie»— 
Guard  her  by  your  truthful  words, 
Pure  from  courtship*  s  flatteries. 

By  yonr  truth  she  shall  be  true — 
Ever  true,  as  wives  of  yore, 
And  her  "  yes*'  once  suid  to  yon, 
Shall  be  yes  for  evermore. 
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Writb— with  the  finger  of  the  angel-bom. 

Upon  the  tablet  of  the  haman  soul. 
That  old  December,  wearied  and  ontwom, 

Drags  on  his  failing  footsteps  to  the  goal. 
Write-that  the  Christmas  bells  ring  on  till  mom 

Peace  and  eternal  pardon  to  the  whole. 
And  I,  before  I  drop  my  farewell  tear, 
Mast  lay  December's  closing  record  here. 

Write— for  I  weary;  Age  with  failing  thought 
Forgets  the  triumph  of  his  younger  days— 

Forgets  the  changes  that  himself  has  wrought— 
Forgeti  the  lip  that  timed  to  woman's  praise— 

Forgeu  in  summer  how  his  fingers  brought 
Fresh  flowers  in  olden  time  for  manhood's  ways, 

Forgets  all  pleasure  save  an  old  man's  word, 

To  think  of  bygone  sorrows  and  record. 

Write— ere  he  passes    even  now  they  come 
With  wailing  harps  and  wreaths  of  withered  flowers. 

To  bind  bis  brows  and  bear  him  to  his  home 
Amid  the  multitnde  of  buried  hours— 

A  moment's  respite  ere  his  senses  nnmb 
And  the  death  throe  seals  up  his  mental  powers ; 

He  shall  not  die,  e'en  in  his  age  and  dearth. 

Without  a  legacy  of  good  to  earth. 


His  course  has  been  with  manhood,  and  his  name 
Has  changed  with  human  years— we  yet  recall 

How  bounding  onward  at  the  first  he  came. 
And  trembled  wearily  unto  his  fall — 

How  in  his  noon  of  life  his  strength  was  fiame, 
Spuming  the  very  hand  that  gave  him  all, 

How  day  by  day  and  mouth  by  month  he  changed. 

Till  Time  on  old  December  is  avenged. 

The  air  he  breathes  fs  but  ingratitude 
Prom  each  unto  the  other— from  the  air 

Unto  the  Otver  of  Eternal  Good, 
And  from  man  to  the  years  unceasing  care. 

Spirit  to  spirit  on  the  moving  flood, 
And  demon  unto  demon  in  his  lair, 

Jarring  with  discord,  scarcely  yet  set  free 

From  the  kind  measure  of  God's  harmony. 

And  BO  he  gave  unto  the  sons  of  men 

lisst  winter,  snow,  and  ice,  and  driving  sleet, 
And  the  cold  winds,  each  from  his  northern  den. 
Strewed  wrecks  of  forest  branches  at  our  feet. 
Old  trees  all  naked  shivered  in  the  glen. 

And  houseless  wretches  shivered  in  the  street- 
It  was  the  time  when  poor  and  cold  mankind 
Should  know  the  welcome  of  a  generous  mind. 
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Few  read  the  lesion— there  wat  paaring  by 

or  squalid  poverty  by  gilded  pride, 
Wealth  from  the  needy  turned  away  his  eye, 

Rich  doora  to  richer  gnesU  were  opened  wide— 
Pily  sought  out  a  fancy  scene  to  sigh 

And  gave  not  burial  to  the  poor  who  died— 
Beside  the  gourmand  with  his  food  opprest, 
Mothers  hugged  starving  infants  to  the  breast. 

Oh,  not  for  this  came  winter,  not  for  this 

Rolled  out  the  storm  clouds  from  the  northern  xone, 
There  was  a  hope  that  gay  luxurious  bliss 

Would  not  be  happy  in  itself  alone : 
There  was  a  hope  that  wealth  might  stoop  to  kiss 

Lips  paler  with  cold  sorrow  than  its  own- 
There  vras  a  hope  that  severed  things  might  blend, 
And  man,  the  selfish,  soAen  to  the  friend. 

The  old  man  was  but  young,  but  thsnkless  hearts 
They  say  are  "  sharper  than  the  adder's  tooth,'* 

And  ere  the  Spring  came,  by  inhuman  arts 
The  marble  forehead  was  no  longer  smooth ; 

Cold  blasu  of  scorn  repaid  him  his  deserts, 
Bitter  fosebodings  grew  too  often  sooth, 

At  twenty  years,  they  say,  who  knew  him  then, 

He  had  grown  sadder  than  old  withered  men. 

Spring  lay  upon  the  garden— from  his  hand 
Showered  the  blossoms  and  the  springing  buds, 

The  songsters  sang  tales  of  a  summer  land, 
And  a  new  music  lived  upon  the  floods : 

And  o'er  the  scene  there  waved  a  magic  wand, 
And  watched  the  spirit  of  the  fields  and  woods. 

Laying  in  golden  promise  on  the  earth 

Beauties  that  mocked  him  in  their  very  birth. 

The  buds  of  spring  grew  withered  in  his  grasp, 

The  thorns  lay  hid  beneath  the  rose's  leaf, 
Leaving  a  poison  deeper  than  the  asp, 

Long  as  the  memory  of  corroding  grief. 
Rude  hands  tore  off*  the  petals,  to  unclaap 
Too  soon  the  fullness  of  a  lot  so  brief- 
There  was  ingratitude  in  bud  and  flower, 
And  rude  unkindness  in  man's  thankless  power. 

And  all  the  summer  long  the  rays  he  gave. 
To  cheer  the  weary  sons  of  sweat  and  toil, 

Flashed  back  with  blistering  brightness  from  the  wave. 
And  burned  like  molten  lava  from  the  soil. 

And  vainly  oft  the  giver  came  to  crave 
A  shelter  from  the  burning  heat  the  while, 

Beneath  the  bending  vines  the  welnome  fled, 

And  yellow  harvest  seldom  crowned  his  head. 

They  knew  not,  as  he  pressed  the  table  seat. 
That  he  alone  had  spread  the  groaning  board, 

They  cared  not  that  the  master  came  to  eat 
Where  one  small  blessing  glittered  from  his  hoard ; 

They  knew  not,  cared  not,  how  the  angel's  feet 
Have  trodden  in  the  steps  of  good  restored — 

The  furrows  deepened  on  the  old  man's  brow. 

And  sadly  humankind  had  sped  the  plough. 

Autumn  grew  brown  upon  the  teeming  zone, 
Lo !  here  at  last  he  should  forget  his  pain 

Amid  the  mellow  fruits  around  them  thrown, 
With  garners  brimful  of  the  golden  grain, 


Men  should  look  smiling  to  the  pver*s  ihrooe, 
And  gentle  peace  sit  on  the  loaded  wata- 
There  was  a  discord  when  the  year  began, 
That  jarred  the  wider  as  the  circle  ran. 

The  wheat-sheaf  grew  into  the  corse  of  life, 
And  from  the  stalk  the  burning  pain  distill«i- 

The  orchard  mast  with  the  dark  base  was  rife, 
Pouring  out  poiaoo  as  the  master  wOled. 

The  purple  wine-grape  reddened  into  strife, 
And  In  its  shadow  man  by  nan  was  kiUei- 

Poison,  dark  poison,  rankled  in  the  cap, 

Pressed  to  his  lips  foredoomed  to  drink  it  op. 

So  should  the  blessing  of  the  fidds  and  woods 
Be  moulded  into  curses  ?  think  it  not  I 

Cold  and  unfeeling  man's  ingratitude. 
Who  to  the  season  gave  back  such  a  hK, 

To  drink  the  cup  gemmed  with  a  poison  flood, 
And  bitter  with  the  felon'a  loathsome  blot ; 

Oh  deeply  on  our  bosoms  resla  the  slain 

That  never  years  shall  wash  away  agais. 

The  wail  of  autumn  winds  was  on  the  sir, 
That  played  with  forest  trunks  as  little  tliiii(!; 

The  demons  of  the  storm,  each  from  his  Ur, 
Shot  forth  and  hissed  upon  the  tempest  wiap, 

Rent  from  the  old  man's  head  the  scanty  fasir, 
Sung  on  the  north  wind  as  the  eordagesiagi: 

Little  they  spared  him  in  their  giant  coarK, 

The  whirling  winds  that  owed  him  all  their  fotte. 

Again 't  is  winter,  to  the  sona  of  men 
Come  forth  the  snow  and  wind  and  dririiig  iltft- 

Again  the  storm-cloud  lowers  o'er  thefleo, 
Again  the  branches  shiver  at  our  feet. 

Faint  and  uncovered,  over  moor  and  fen, 
The  weary  man  has  oome  his  doom  to  meti, 

The  storms  of  winter  beat  upon  his  head, 

The  record  of  his  failmg  time  is  read. 

Chill  to  his  heart  strikes  in  the  nortbeni  bisst, 
Ending  the  season  as  the  year  began  ; 

Deeember  hastens  to  his  final  rest, 
Friendless  by  the  dark  cruelty  of  asn. 

E'en  now,  while  to  his  death-eooch  he  is  prsrt, 
A  wail  rings  round  his  head  so  pale  and  vis, 

And  withered  flowers  are  ready  for  his  bier, 

That  mock  the  dying  with  his  past  career. 

His  course  has  been  with  manhood,  and  hif  eni 
Is  fitting  for  a  type  of  humankind. 

Around  whose  heav>'  head  the  laggard  friend 
The  veil  of  useless  pity  comes  to  bind. 

The  dirge  of  his  departure  shall  ascend 
From  those  who  scarce  recalled  his  life  to  suixl, 

The  tide  of  life  above  his  grave  rolls  on, 

And  few  remember  he  is  dead  and  gone. 

December  passes,  in  the  opoiing  sky 
Of  the  new  year's  first  morning  breaki  s  asr, 

The  record  he  has  left  as  here  shall  ik 
Beside  us  when  his  form  is  borne  afar. 

Bending  above  his  last  fttfewell,  1  sigh 
That  he  has  left  us,  ingrate  as  we  srs, 

And  turning  to  the  New  Year,  I  bebdd 

A  new-born  spirit  throned  upon  the  old. 
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*<AMANOverboaid!» 

I  heard  the  cry  diatinotly  m  tba  dirk  waters  whirl- 


««  Who?— where?" 

"  Heave  over  a  coop !'' 

**  Canyon  see  him?'* 

''  Clear  away  the  qiwrter^boat!" 

These  were  the  cries  that  foHowed  each  other  in 
-apid  succession,  accompanied  with  the  hurried  tread 
:>r  feet,  which  rose  even  over  the  soonds  of  the 
nrhistliog  hurricane  and  of  the  roaring  water  in 
nrhich  I  was  immersed. 

'We  had  been  out  from  from  Bilarsetlles  about  three 
Jays,  and  were  now  well  up  with  the  Straits.  A 
rale  which  hsd  begun  ju»t  after  dawn  had  increased 
with  such  violence  that  before  the  afternoon  set  in 
we  were  lying-to  under  a  storm  stay-sail.  Notieiag 
that  the  heel  of  the  boom  was  chafing  loose,  I  had 
gone  aloft  to  repair  it,  when  a  sudden  lurch  tore  the 
»par  from  its  fsstenings,  and  flung  me  into  the  air 
like  a  ball  shot  from  a  twenty- four. 

At  first  I  sunk  plumb,  as  If  tied  to  a  shot;  but  in  a 
few  seconds  begsn  to  ascend.  When  I  reached  the 
surface,  however,  it  was  to  find  myself  whirling 
from  the  vessel's  side,  with  a  confused  noise  of  the 
howling  tempest  and  the  bubbling  waters  in  my  ears : 
yet  over  all  rose  the  shouts  of  my  messmates. 

I  was  so  blinded  by  the  water  that  I  could  not  im- 
mediately see.  I  spun  around  and  around  as  in  a 
whirlpool,  for  I  had  been  caught  in  the  eddies  under 
the  stern.  I  looked  to  windward,  too,  for  the  ship; 
forgetting  that  a  heavy  vessel  would  make  more 
leeway  than  my  light  person.  Just  as  I  sunk  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  however,  I  caught  sight  of  the  tall 
9pars  pitching  a  short  distance  to  leeward ;  and  when 
I  rose  on  the  next  wave  I  took  care  to  have  my  eyes 
fixed  in  thst  direction.  I  could  now  behold  the  men 
in  the  rigging  on  the  look-out,  and  hear  again  dis- 
tinctly their  eager  and  excited  cries.  They  were  all 
gazing  to  leeward,  and  consequently  could  not  see 
me. 
*<Wherea%ayishe?" 
**  I  can't  see  him--can  you  V* 
"There— be  has  just  sunk  in  the  trough— no!  it 

was  not  he." 
»*Hillo!" 
"Hil-hiWoa!" 
While  these  cries  were  following  each  other,  the 

skipper  himself  came  on  deck,  and  springing  on  the 

lafierel  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  the  horixon.    I 

thought  his  eye  had  lighted  on  me,  for,  unlike  the 

rest,  he  turned  to  windward ;  but,  after  a  hasty  glance 


in  the  right  direction,  he,  too,  looked  off  to  leeward. 
How  my  heart  sunk  within  me !  Was  I  to  perish, 
and  within  hearing  too,  in  consequence  of  this  mis- 
take of  my  messmates?  I  raised  my  voice  and 
shouted.    I  could  still  hear  the  answers. 

"Ahoy!— ah<>-o-yS' 

**  There— that  was  his  voice  certainly— can't  yon 
see  him  yet?*' 

«  Ahoy !— ahoy !— aho-o-y !"  I  repeated,  straining 
my  lungs  to  the  utmost 

"Hillo!"  replied  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  skip- 
per, the  words  struggling  faintly  against  the  wind. 

The  ship  was  rapidly  drifting  down  to  leeward, 
and  I  knew  that  if  not  soon  discovered  I  was  lost,  so 
I  shouted  again. 

"  Aho-o-y !— A-hoy !— A-hoy !— Aho-o-y !" 

The  last  word  was  frantically  prolonged,  and  I 
watched  its  efibot  for  a  full  minme  with  intense 
anxiety.  It  was  evideht  from  the  manner  in  which 
my  comrades  on  board  glanced  anew  around  the 
horison,  as  also  ftom  the  shouu  which  they  uttered 
in  reply,  that  my  cry  had  reached  them.  I  could  not 
indeed  hear  their  hail,  but  saw  their  hands  (o  their 
mouths  as  when  persons  shout  loudly.  Alas!  the 
same  fatal  error  of  still  looking  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion prevailed  among  them :  not  an  eye  was  turned 
to  windward.    My  hecut  died  within  me. 

"  Oh,  God !"  I  cried,  "  they  do  not  hear  me,  and  I 
am  lost.    My  mother— my  poor,  poor  mother." 

I  forgot  to  mention  that,  on  my  falling  overboard, 
the  cook,  who  had  been  cleaning  knives  in  the  galley, 
had  mechanically  flung  the  board  he  was  using  into 
the  sea.  Luckily  it  floated  near  me,  and  cstching  it, 
I  placed  it,  end  up,  under  my  chin,  and  thus  sup- 
ported my  head  above  the  water  without  difficulty. 
But  for  this,  perhaps,  I  should  have  been  wearied  out 
already  by  the  surges  which  would  have  broke  over 
me  continually,  but  which  I  now  generally  rode.  I 
also  had  on  my  oilskin  cap  and  coat :  an  equally  for- 
tunate circanstance. 

After  giving  way,  therefore,  for  a  few  minutes  to 
despondency,  as  I  saw  the  ship  drifting  ofl*,  I  rallied 
myself,  and,  rafleoiing  that  hope  never  dies  while 
there  is  life,  began  to  consider  my  situation  more 
cahnly.  The  comparative  buoyancy  of  my  dress, 
added  to  the  board  I  had  so  fortunately  obtained, 
would  enable  roe  to  keep  afloat  for  an  hour,  or  per- 
haps for  even  a  longer  period,  and  in  thst  time  what 
chances  might  not  turn  up !  I  knew  the  Gulf  was 
crowded  with  vessels.  I  had  observed  a  FVench 
frigate,  lying-to,  to  windward,  just  before  I  fell  over- 
board.   The  direction  in  which  I  was  drifting  would 
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carry  me  near  ber,  when  I  might  be  more  fortanate 
in  attracting  attention.  I  cheered  my  heart  with  this 
reflection,  and  began  to  look  out  for  the  man-of-war. 

My  fir»t  object,  iq  this  new  frame  of  mind,  was  to 
get  rid  of  my  boots,  which  were  by  this  time  full  of 
water,  and  began  sensibly  to  drag  me  down.  With 
great  difiiculty  I  succeeded  in  pulling  them  off;  for  I 
had  to  retain  hold  of  my  board  with  one  hand  while 
I  worked  at  the  boot  with  the  other.  At  last  I  was 
rid  of  thoM  dangerous  encumbrances,  and,  floating 
more  lightly,  had  a  better  opportunity  to  look  around. 
Of  course  my  vision  of  distant  objects  was  cut  off 
every  moment  by  my  being  carried  down  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  No  one,  who  has  not  been  in  a 
similar  situation,  can  appreciate  the  awfulness  with 
which  I  gased  on  the  dark,  glistening  sides  of  the 
immense  billows,  as  I  saw^yself  sinking  away 
from  them,  as  if  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
With  what  horrid  mockery  the  glassy  waters  seemed 
to  rise  mountain  high  all  around  me.  Suddenly, 
when  I  was  at  the  lowest,  I  would  begin  to  ascend, 
as  if  by  mngic,  from  that  gloomy  gulf,  my  velocity 
increasing  every  instant,  until  at  last  I  would  ^hoot 
upward  above  the  crest  of  the  wave,  like  an  arrow 
propelled  from  the  abyss.  A  toss  of  the  head,  to 
shake  off  the  water,  a  long  drawn  breath,  to  rec*over 
myself,  a  hasty  glance  around,  and  then  I  was  whirl- 
ed downward  again,  half  smothered  in  the  wild  abyss. 

I  had  been  overboard  half  an  hour  before  I  caught 
sight  of  the  French  frigate.  When  at  last  I  beheld 
her,  I  could  scarcely  restrain  a  cry  of  joy.  She  was 
driAing  rapidly  toward  me,  and  would  pass  within 
hail.  How  beautiful  she  looked !  Her  symmetrical 
hull,  that  floated  buoyantly  as  some  wild-fowl :  her 
tall  spars,  unrelieved  by  a  single  bit  of  canvas,  ex- 
cept the  close-reefed  maintop-sail  under  which  she 
was  lying-to:  these,  penciled  against  the  horiaon, 
formed  together  a  picture  of  grace  and  beauty  un- 
surpassed. Now  she  would  pilch  head-foremost  into 
the  sea;  now  slowly  rise  dripping  from  the  deluge. 
Here  and  there  a  look-out  was  visible  dotting  her 
rigging.  As  she  swung,  pendulum-like,  the  wild  and 
whirling  clouds  that  rapidly  (reversed  the  distant  sky 
seemed  one  moment  to  stand  still,  and  then  to  speed 
past  her  with  accelerated  velocity.  In  the  midst  of 
peril  as  1  was  I  still  felt  all  the  charm  of  this  picture. 

Suddenly  I  reflected— what  if  I  should  miss  the 
frigate  ?  There  were  other  vessels  in  sight,  but  none 
in  my  track,  for  by  this  time  I  could  calculate,  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy,  the  direction  of  my  drift. 
Again  the  thought  of  my  mother  came  up  to  me.  I 
was  her  only  son— her  almost  sole  hope— the  com- 
fort and  darling  of  her  old  age.  Perhaps  even  now 
she  was  thinking  of  me.  I  seemed  to  see  her  silver 
hair,  and  hear  her  mild  voice  once  moi«.  Then  the 
vision  o(  that  gray  head  bowed  in  grief  arose.  I  be- 
held  her  in  the  weeds  of  deep  mourning,  bent  in  body 
and  prostrated  in  mind.  They  had  told  her  that  her 
child  had  been  lost  overboard  months  ago,  and  was 
now  a  thouf  and  fathom  in  the  sea.  I  groaned  audibly. 
God  knows,  even  in  that  awful  hour,  it  was  less  of 
myself  than  of  my  mother  I  thought ! 

I  was  now  rapidly  approaching  the  frigate. 


"  Hillo!— hil-lo!'>  I  cried,  wmvisff  my  ani  srv 
my  bead,  as  I  rose  on  the  cresc  of  m  wmve. 

I  had  but  an  instant  to  watch  the  cflfect  of  ay  r 
before  I  was  submerged  again.  Bui  there  vi».^ 
enopgh  to  assure  me  that  I  had  not  bccm  faeasi 

I  noticed,  with  terrible  misffirins**  t^'  BTvre 
was  much  weaker  than  it  had  been  hadf  an  JiKr» 
fore.  Was  I  so  soon  becGOoin^  ezfaaosted ^  1:^ 
rate,  an  hour  more  would  probably  eztiaguBh :.'. 

This  idea  filled  me  with  alann,  and  as  I  gaaisa 
crest  of  the  nert  billow,  I  made  a  despeiale  ear  - 
to  shout  both  louder  and  quicker. 

'<  Hillo  !-hiUo !— hillo-o-o !"  I  frmntically  cried 

I  was  still  prolonging  the  sound  wben  the  eoai . 
a  wave  went  over  me,  and  half  Minded  as  we:  i 
smothered,  1  was  tumbled  headlong  down  nai  a 
trough  of  the  sea,  which  I  reached  more  dead  :n: 
alive.  I  was  still  so  exhausted  wben  I  rose  ce :» 
next  billow  that  I  could  not  speak. 

With  agony  inexpressible  I  now  saw  myself  br-; 
abreast  of  t he  frigate.    Another  descent,  another  m. 
whirl  upward,  and  I  found  her  shooting  firoa  ac 
was  now  almost  delirious  with  despair, 

"  Hillo I-ahoy!"  I  cried.  "Oh!  for  the  low 
God,  hear  me!" 

I  fancied  I  saw  a  look-out  turn  toward  nc  . 
knew  he  must  have  heard  me.  If  I  could  bs^e » 
mained  on  the  top  of  that  surge  an  instant  laoffcrir 
eye  would  have  fallen  on  me;  but  tbe  iasatiiaen 
demanded  me,  and  seised  in  the  embraces  oftkt;cr 
less  waters,  I  was  hurried  downward  to  darkmuc 
death. 

When  I  next  rose  to  the  light  of  day,  the  skh:- 
war  was  fast  receding.  I  was  ao  utterly  drearkd 
so  breathless  from  being  nearly  smothered,  lii;. 
could  not  raise  my  voice  above  that  of  a  child,  uc 
hence  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  lockt« 
whom  I  still  saw  gasing  in  search  of  me.  Jb? 
Heaven  grant  that  none  who  read  these  word»iaT 
ever  experience  feelings  similar  to  mine  at  ikt  s."* 
ment !  In  another  instant  1  had  recovered  my  naee 
but  tbe  frigate  was  now  out  of  hearing. 

Suddenly,  just  as  I  was  giving:  way  to  deFpur. .' 
saw  in  the  distance  a  large  ship  driving  before  a 
gale,  under  a  reefed  maintop-sail  and  atorm  stay-**: 
She  was  heading  directly  toward  me.  This  sflo^ 
a  new  gleam  of  hope.  If  I  could  but  arrest  her  sM- 
tion,  I  thought  I  should  be  rescued.  I  foigut  ii£ : 
would  be  firet  necessary  to  throw  her  into  tbe  vai 
and  that  the  risk  of  her  broaehing-to  in  this  nuuts 
vre  would  probably  prevent  her  paying  any  8lic«>« 
to  my  cries. 

On'  she  came,  racing  like  some  mad  covser,  nr 
riding  the  giganticbillows  buoyantly  as  a  bird.  Not 
half  enveloped  in  the  driving  foam — now  roUinr^ 
vast  )nard-arms  almost  to  the  water — ^now  sbovnc 
her  keel  as  far  back  as  the  dripping  fore-cfasins  or 
presented  a  spectacle  of  the  most  terrible  stiUiis? 
The  scene  around,  too,  added  to  the  awful  amjestj^i 
the  picture.  Just  as  Fbe  rose  on  a  colossal  wave,  2 
the  trough  of  which  I  was  buried  an  immeow^ 
tance  beneath  her,  a  flash  of  lightning  Uaaed  affiw 
her  track,  while,  at  the  same  instant,  the  c^ 
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ied  a.iPVRy  behind  her,  as  if  lifted  like  a  curtain, 
I  the  sun  borst  forth  in  all  his  glory.  Never  shall 
>r6ret  tlie  sight !  The  after  part  of  the  gallant  ship 
s  buried  in  the  crest  of  the  ware,  which,  beating 
Br  lier  qnarter,  flew  into  the  maintop  itself.  Her 
e  part  had  otitrun  the  billow,  and  hung  for  a  second 
upended  over  the  abyss.  Then,  like  a  falcon  stoop- 
?  Trom  its  height,  she  swooped  down  into  the  gulf, 
»  -wild  waters  roaring  after  her,  like  wolves  in  pur- 
it  of  tbeir  prey. 

9he  iwTBs  somewhat  to  leeward  of  me,  but  never- 
»lea8  I  shouted  with  all  my  might,  again  and  again. 
U  Mras  in  vain.  Her  crew  clinging  to  the  rigging, 
sre  all  engaged  each  in  his  own  preservation,  and 
»  more  noticed  the  half-buried  figure  calling  to  them. 
Bin  they  observed  the  sea-bird  that,  like  an  avant 
t^rzerj  swept  the  billow  before  them.  I  shouted,  I 
rieked,  I  waved  my  arm  frantically  over  my  head. 
Lit  all  to  BO  purpoA.  I  heard  the  fierce  bubbling  of 
e  Avaters  as  the  mighty  ship  tore  through  them  close 
hand  ;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pale  and  terrified 
ces  of  her  crew,  gleaming  out  in  the  angry  light  of 
Le  setting  sun :  and  then  the  vision  passed, a  Tita^c 
Tive  upheaved  between  us,  and  I  was  alone. 
Alone  on  the  illimitable  ocean !  Alone  while  night 
ras  drawing  on !  Alone  with  no  chance  of  escape 
»maining!  Far,  far  to  leeward,  just  visible  occa- 
ionally  over  the  distant  surges,  I  saw  my  own  vas- 
al ;  but,  except  this,  the  horizon  was  now  without  a 
peck. 

I  burst  into  tears.  The  tension  of  my  nerves  had 
een  unnatural;  they  now  gave  way:  and,  as  I  saw 
lothing  but  death  before  me,  I  wept  like  a  child, 
ret  still  it  was  the  thooght  of  my  mother  that  afiected 
ae,  not  any  consideration  of  self.  My  whole  past 
ife  rushed  in  review  before  me.  I  saw  myself  at 
ay  mother's  knee  looking  and  wondering  as  she 
aug^ht  m^  to  pray.  I  was  a  boy  going  to  school, 
low  chasing  a  butterfly,  now  watching  the  angler 
rom  the  village  bridge,  but  ever  loitering  on  my  way. 
'.  say  my  little  sister  die,  and  after  her,  one  by  one, 
n  that  season  of  terrible  epidemic,  my  four  brothers. 
'.  followed  my  father  to  the  grave,  the  last  victim  of 
hat  pestilence :  I  wept  with  my  surviving  parent :  I 
>roniised  always  to  stay  by  her :  I  was  her  all  in  all. 
^d  then,  with  the  flight  of  years,  came  other  pic- 
ures.  I  was  older  and  more  adventurous,  but,  I 
ear,  not  wiser  nor  better.  A  strange  longing  for  the 
tea  had  seised  me.  I  had  secretly  joined  a  ship  sail- 
ing to  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  now  on  my  re- 
turn. But,  alas!  I  was  never  to  see  that  happy 
home  again.  The  avenging  bolt  of  God  had  over- 
taken me.  No  mother  would  ever  weep  above  my 
ashes,  no  kind  hand  would  deck  the  sod  with  flowers. 
My  doom  was  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  midway  down 
the  depths  of  ocean,  until  the  trumpet  of  the  arch- 
angel should  sound. 

The  night  began  to  close  in.  Darker  and  darker 
the  shades  of  evening  fell  around  the  waste  of  waters, 
and  the  wind,  as  it  went  by,  seemed  moaning  my 
requiem.  Occasionally  the  lightning  threw  a  ghastly 
radiance  across  the  water.  I  was  cold,  weary,  and 
half  stupefied.    My  senses  began  to  desert  me.    No 


longer  able  to  buflet  against  fate  as  I  had  done,  I 
took  in  each  moment  larger  draughts  of  the  briny 
element.  In  fact  I  was  drowning.  Things  actual 
and  things  visionary — the  present  and  the  past— 4>e- 
gan  to  commingle  in  my  brain  in  a  wild  phantasma- 
goria. Faces  o(  childhood,  the  sweet  faces  of  my 
dead  brothers  and  sisters,  looked  at  me  from  the  sky 
above;  while  hideous  ones,  the  countenances  seen 
in  fever-dreams,  grinned  out  from  the  spray  around. ' 
Conftised  noises,  too,  were  in  my  ears.  There  was 
music  as  if  from  celestial  spheres ;  then  notes  as  if 
demons  laughed  in  the  gale.  Gradually  all  things, 
seen  or  heard,  became  more  and  more  indistinct ;  a 
dead  blank  swum  before  me,  leaving  only  the  sensa- 
tion of  blackness :  and  then  followed  utter  forgetful- 
ness,  the  stupor  of  the  dead— or  rather  that  trance  be- 
tween life  and  death,  when  the  body  is  exhausted 
but  the  vital  spark  not  yet  fled— that  one  dread  pause 
between  this  world  and  the  next. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  any  thing  further,  until  I 
was  partially  roused  from  my  insensibility  by  a  hand 
being  laid  on  me.  The  next  instant  I  was  dragged 
violently  through  the  water,  and  thrown  on  my  chest 
across  some  sharp  substance,  which  I  concluded  was 
the  gunwale  of  a  boat.  I  fell  with  such  force  as  to 
eject  from  me,  as  from  a  force-pump,  the  water  I  had 
swallowed.  The  excessive  pain  roused  me  to  more 
complete  consciousness.  I  languidly  opened  my  eyes. 
I  thought  I  recognised  familiar  faces :  the  doubt  was 
settled  immediately  by  a  well  known  voice. 

"Easy  there,  Jack— poor  fellow!  he  is  almost 
gone— now,  my  hearties !" 

The  words  were  spoken  in  the  kind  tone  of  the 
mate.  I  knew  now  that  I  had  been  picked  up  by  our 
ship's  boat.  She  was  lying  head-on  to  the  waves, 
to  prevent  her  being  swamped  while  she  took  me  up. 
Obeying  the  directions  of  the  mate,  the  men  with  a 
second  effort  lifted  me  completely  out  of  the  water, 
and  laid  me  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  boat. 

*<  How  do  you  feel?"  asked  the  mate.  "God  help 
us,  we  were  looking  for  you  in  the  wrong  direction, 
till,  all  at  once,  I  remembered  you  ought  to  be  to 
windward,  and  so  at  last  made  you  out,  a  mere  speck 
on  the  horizon.  We  had  a  hard  pi|M  to  reach  you 
too!  At  first  I  thought  we  should  be  swamped.  But 
here  you  are  safe.   And  now,  lads,  give  way  lustily." 

The  crew,  at  these  words,  put  double  strength  into 
their  oars,  and  away  we  sped  toward  the  ship.  What 
a  sensation  of  comfort  and  security  came  over  me 
as  I  felt  the  planks  under  me,  and  heard  the  waters, 
which,  cheated  of  their  prey,  followed  roaring  in  our 
wake. 

I  looked  up  toward  the  mate,  who,  steering  with 
one  hand,  was  covering  me  with  his  jacket  with  the 
other.  He  was  doing  it,  too,  as  tenderly  as  a  mother 
wraps  her  babe.  Ob!  how  full  my  heart  was.  I 
tried  to  raise  myself  on  my  elbow  and  speak. 

"  Nay !  shipmate,"  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  gently,  as  if  to  press  me  down,  "  not  a 
word.  You  need  rest :  you  were  three  hours  in  the 
water." 

In  truth,  this  little  exertion  had  made  me  diszy.  I 
heard  his  words  as  in  a  dream,  and  sunk  back,  while 
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all  things  seemed  to  whirl  aroimd  me.    I  closed  my 
eyes,  and  presently,  in  a  whisper,  the  mate  said — 

"  He  sleeps.    I  do  n't  think  be  coul^  have  stood  it 
five  minmes  longer.    Who  would  have  told   bis 


From  this  time  mitil  I  woke  in  my  berth,  I  lay  in 
a  state  of  profound  insensibility.  They  have  since 
told  me  that  on  reaching  the  ship  they  thought  me 
Igone ;  but  that  by  chafing  my  limbs,  and  employing 
stringent  restoratives  they  recovered  me.    I  soon 


after  smk  into  a  refreafcin^  sleep,  aad  ' 
in  the  moraing  was  perfectly  wteU,  \ 

It  was  quite  dark,  it  appears,  wbem  we  res£:£r{^ 
ship,  so  that  if  my  discovery  had  oonse  a  fcrw  iL^  » 
later,  it  ia  PTireilingly  doubtful  wrbetho'  <t  l- 
could  have  been  saved. 

Years  have  pasaed  since  then,  and  I  have  re^x. 
my  deUverance  a  hundred  times,  yet  I  always  -:_■ 
der  to  recall  those  terrible  hours  wbea  Ovznc  j: 
Df  TBK  Golf. 


MY    NATIVE    ISLE. 


BT  anS.  MABT  O.  BOBSVOBD. 


Mt  nativa  isle !  my  native  isle ! 

Forever  rooad  thy  soany  sleep 
The  low  waves  carl  with  sparkling  foam 

And  lolenin  nrarmon  deep ; 
While  o'er  ihe  sarging  waters  blae 

The  ceaseless  breezes  throng, 
And  ia  the  grand  old  woods  awske 

An  everlasUag  song. 

The  sordid  strife  and  peltf  eares 

Tliat  crowd  the  city's  street, 
The  nuh,  the  race,  the  storm  of  life 

Upon  thee  never  meet  j 
Bat  quiet  sad  eonteated  hearts 

Their  daily  tasks  MiU, 
And  meet  with  iimpla  hops  a*d  trnsl 

The  eonung  good  or  ill. 

The  BpirelesB  ehnreh  stands  plain  and 

The  winding  road  bedde ; 
The  greea  graves  rise  hi  sUeaee  near. 

With  moss-grown  taUois  wide  i 
And  early  on  the  Sabbath  mom, 

Along  the  fiowery  sod, 
Unfettered  sools,  with  hamMe  prayer, 

Go  ap  to  worship  Ood. 

And  dsarer  tu  than  sealptared  turn 

Is  that  gray  ehnreh  to  me, 
For  in  its  shade  my  ssoiher  sleeps, 

Beneath  ihe  willow-tree ; 
And  often  when  my  heart  is  rsised. 

By  sermon  and  by  song, 
Her  friendly  emUe  sppean  to  me 

From  the  seraphle  throng. 


The  sanset  glow,  the  mooo>Ui  stream 

Fsrt  of  my  being  are;        # 
The  fairy  flowers  that  Uoom  and  die. 

The  skies  so  elesr  and  far. 
The  stars  that  circle  Ni^t's  dsrk  brow. 

The  winds  and  waters  free, 
#  Each  with  a  lesna  all  its  own 

Are  monitors  to  ma. 


The  systems  hi  their  eadlem  amreh 

Eternal  trath  proclaim; 
Iht  flowers  Ood*B  love  from  day  to  ^y 

la  gentlest  aeeeaie  name ; 
The  skies  for  boidened  hesrts  aad  firim 

A  coda  of  Faith  prepare ; 
What  tempest  ever  leA  the  kaav«B 

Wiihont  a  Uae  spot  there? 

My  aative  isle !  my  aative  isle ! 

Ia  sannier  dimes  I  've  strayed. 
Bat  better  love  thy  pebbled  bench 

And  lonely  forest  glade, 
Where  low  winds  stir  with  f ngrant 

The  purple  violet's  hesd. 
And  the  star-graes  in  the  esriy  spring 

Peeps  from  the  lear  leaf 'i  bed. 

I  would  Bo  more  of  tears  and  sGrife 

Might  on  thee  ever  meet. 
Bat  when  sgainst  the  tide  of  years 

This  heart  has  oeaaed  to  beat, 
Where  the  green  weeping  willows  be 

I  fain  would  go  to  rest, 
Where  waters  lave,  and  winds  may 

Above  my  peacefol  breast. 


SONNET. 

SUGGESTED    BY    THE    GREAT    MOVEMENTS    IN    EUROPE 


To  msrshal  yon,  oh  amy  of  the  Poor  I 

The  eplrite  of  the  Past  have  back  retnrned— 

They  who  once  toiled  for  yon,  though  crashed  end  spumed ; 

Toiled,  that  while  Traih  and  Freedom  evermore 

Might  goard  the  olive  of  the  lowUest  door : 

He,  the  Great  hnman  Type,  for  whom  men  yearned. 

And  longed  in  prophecy,  for  yoa,  who  roonrned : 


And  they,  the  martyrs,  red  at  every  pore : 
The  blood-eown  Truth  of  all  these  mighty  dead 
Ye  hare  ingamered,  and  the  fruit  appears 
Narsed  onto  giant  growth  to  the  foil  days — 
Now,  Lebanon  is  shaken— Isles  outspread 
Amid  the  seas  sre  stirred— they  who  sowed  in  tei 
In  gladnem  now  the  harvest  pnan  raise. 


ROCHESTER'S    RETURN. 

OK   THE    KING   OUTWITTED. 


BT  jotiPB  A.  mnm. 


CHAPTER  I. 

'<  We  shall  see,"  gentlemen,  nid  King  Charles,  as 
he  strode  with  a  hasty  step  across  the  apartment, 
••  whether  my  lord  of  Rochester's  presence  is  as 
essential  to  the  court  and  to  the  amusement  of  the 
king,  as  his  vanity  induces  him  to  suppose." 

'*  The  expression  was  a  thoughtless  one,"  observed 
the  young  Count  de  Grammont,  who  was  present, 
**  and  doubtless  not  intended  for  yourmajesty'sears." 

*'  Yet  it  was  made,  De  Grammont,"  replied  the 
king,  "  and,  by  the  soul  of  St.  Fftul !  he  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Rochester  presumes  too  much  on 
our  clemency,  which  he  has  so  often  experienced, 
but  which  he  shall  have  no  reason  to  slight  again." 

<*  Be  merciful,  my  liege,  for  the  sake  of  his  wit," 
said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  an  ill-concealed 
smile  at  the  king's  petulance. 

<^  Better  he  had  none,  George,"  replied  the  king, 
"  for  he  knows  not  how  to  use  it.  Odds-fish !  he  as 
essential  to  Charles  as  Charles  to  him!  We  have 
more  wits  at  court,  my  lords,  than  Rochester. 
There 's  yourself,  Buckingham,  and  De  Grammont, 
there,  and  Killegrew,  Sedly,  and  a  donn  others  who 
can  make  a  pigmy  of  this  Goliah !" 

"  But  your  majesty  will  limit  the  period  of  his  dis- 
grace?" asked  De  Grammont,  who  was  sincerely 
friendly  toward  the  obnoxious  earl. 

<<  We  will  put  this  limit  to  it,  and  none  other," 
replied  Charles.  <<  When  Rochester's  wit  is  seduc- 
tive enough  to  induce  his  king,  personally,  to  wait 
upon  him  three  several  times,  or  to  command  his 
presence  at  court,  then  he  may  return,  and  not  before ; 
but  come,  gentleman,  we  have  other  things  to  attend 
to  this  morning  without  wasting  time  upon  an 
ingrate." 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  wittiest  man  at  the  wittiest  court  in  Europe — 
that  of  Charles  the  Second  of  England — was  un- 
doubtedly John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester ;  and  in- 
numerable are  the  anecdotes  that  have  been  related 
of  him  in  connection  with  his  friend  and  sovereign, 
Charles.  Rochester's  wit,  however,  sometimes  re- 
sulted in  inconvenience  to  himself,  and  was  occasion- 
ally the  means  of  having  him  banished  from  the  court. 
This  circumstance  generally  occurred  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  sometimes  oftener,  as  in  seeking  amuse- 
ment for  himself  and  friends,  he  held  nothing  sacred. 
Persons  and  things  alike  shared  his  satire  and  his 
wit,  and  even  majesty  was  not  always  exempt  from 
the  shafts  he  lavished  so  freely  on  all  sides. 

The  dialogue  detailed  in  the  last  chapter  was  the 
result  of  one  of  those  indiscretions.  He  had  pre- 
sented Charles  to  the  court  in  so  very  ridiculoas  a 
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light,  that  the  monarch  became  highly  incensed,  and 
banished  him  from  his  presence.  Rochester,  at  the 
time,  happened  to  be  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  one 
of  the  maids  of  honor  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  which 
made  this  interruption  to  his  avocations  the  more 
unpleasant  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  He 
bore  it,  however,  with  his  usual  humor,  and  left  the 
court,  declaring  that  his  disgrace  could  not  be  of  long 
duration,  as  he  was  quite  as  indispensable  to  Charles 
as  Charles  was  necessary  to  him,  and  that  vnthin  two 
months  he  would  be  recalled.  ^ 

This  inconsiderate  boast  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  as  inconsiderately  repeated  to  the  king,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  monarch's  declaration  that  Rochester 
should  not  return  to  court  tmtil  his  wit  had  induced 
him,  Charles,  either  to  wait  upon  him  three  several 
times,  or  to  command  his  presence. 

The  Count  de  Grammont  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  communicating  this  resolution  to  his  friend,  and 
though  he  was  himself  sanguine  in  his  hopes,  and 
fertile  in  his  invention,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  indifferent,  not  to  say  facetious,  manner  of  its 
reception  by  Rochester. 

<*  I  accept  his  majesty's  challenge,"  exclaimed  the 
wit,  laughing;  "and  by  Miss  Hobart's  wrinkles,  and 
the  fair  Temple's  smiles,  I  swear,  I  am  now  dis- 
posed to  say  that  within  a  single  moon  our  sacred, 
sapient  king  shall  command  the  presence  of  his  most 
melancholy  subject ;  ay,  and  wait  upon  him,  too." 

*'  Be  not  too  confident,  mon  rhere  anU,"  said  De 
Grammont,  "  for  this  time,  for  a  wonder,  our  Charles 
is  serious,  and  he  must  work  deeply  and  sharply 
who  outwits  him." 

**  But  he  shall  be  outwitted,  O,  most  unbelieving 
of  infidels !"  cried  Rochester,  "  if  thou  wilt  only 
prove  true  to  me." 

'*  Thou  hast  me  as  sure  as  thy  blade,"  replied  the 
count. 

"Then  within  a  month,"  said  the  earl,  "the  smiles 
of  Rochester  shall  once  more  illuminate  the  court; 
and  those  who  sigh  in  sadness  now  shall  confess  that 
the  sun  »hone  not  during  his  absence.  Do  you  but 
second  my  projects,  and  obey  my  behests,  and  Charles 
shall  admit  that  he  is  no  match  for  RochestcR" 

" But  whither  go  you  now  to  banishment?"  askec^ 
De  Grammont,  as  Rochester  rose  to  leave  him. 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  anon,"  replied  the  earl; 
"I  go  to  make  an  actress  of  my  lady's  maid,  and  to 
study  snares  for  the  king." 


CHAPTER  in. 

Rochester  left  London  for  a  day  or  two  to  conceal 

the  traces  of  his  whereabouts ;  but  disguising  himself 
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completely,  and  aniuning  the  habit  of  a  simpla 
citizen,  he  soon  returned,  and  selected  an  ostensible 
residence,  where  he  intended,  for  the  time,  to  appear 
in  the  character  he  had  adopted. 

Chance,  in  this  vagary,  had  given  to  Rocfaesler,  as 
a  host,  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  who  had  once  been 
an  equal  and  a  companion. 

A  cavalier  officer,  and  one  of  the  most  devoted  to 
his  king,  Colonel  Boynton,  had  fooght  in  almost 
every  battle  against  the  troops  of  the  parliament,  and 
distinguished  himself  sufficiently  in  several  to  attract 
the  royal  notice,  and  to  elicit  the  commendation  of 
his  king.  With  the  loss  of  the  royal  cause.  Colonel 
Boynton  retired,  wounded  both  in  person  and  in  for- 
tune, to  private  life,  where,  in  the  society  of  his 
wife  and  infant  daughter,  he  strove  to  foiget  the 
downfall  of  the  unfortunate  though  guilty  Charles, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  family. 

The  triumph  of  the  parliamenUry  cause  still  further 
affected  Boynton's  fortunes;  yet,  when  some  years 
after  he  knew  that  the  sons  of  his  royal  master  were 
fugitives  in  a  foreign  land,  and  in  pecuniary  distress, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  impoverish  himself  in  order  to 
minister  to  their  necessities;  trusting  to  Providence 
and  his  own  exertions  for  his  immediate  wants,  and 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  and  the  royal 
gratitude  for  his  future  fortune. 

Colonel  Boynton  had  lived  to  see  the  son  of  the 
First  Charles  ascend  the  throne;  but  bis  just  expec- 
tations, with  regard  to  his^>wn  fortune,  had  not  been 
realized.  Too  proud  to  present  himself  to  the  royal 
notice  to  claim  the  reward  of  his  services,  and  the 
return  of  his  advances,  when  he  thought  that  gratitude 
required  he  should  be  sought  out,  he  languished, 
with  his  daughter,  who  had  now  grown  up  to  be  a 
beautiful  maiden,  neglected  and  unnoticed  in  a  con- 
dition not  many  degrees  removed  from  absolute 
want;  struggling  for  the  means  of  existence,  and 
cherishing  each  hour  increased  feelings  of  bitterness 
against  the  king  and  the  court. 

It  was  with  Colonel  Boynton  that  Rochester  now 
took  up  his  abode,  nor  was  it  long  before  ha  recog- 
nized the  heroic  soldier  of  former  times;  and  wild, 
reckless  and  dissipated  as  Rochester  was,  he  could 
not  help  deeply  sympathizing  with  the  condition  of 
Boynton,  and  determining  to  assist  in  having  justice 
done  to  him.  But  from  the  Colonel  himself  he  met 
with  an  impediment  he  had  not  expected;  for  when, 
in  his  assumed  character,  (Rochester  did  not  dis- 
close himself,)  he  suggested  the  king's  ignorance  of 
his  existence  and  urged  him  to  present  himself  to  the 
monarch's  notice,  the  old  soldier  unhesiutin^y  and 
indignaatly  refused,  alleging  proudly,  that  it  was  not 
/or  him  personally  to  quicken  the  king's  memory, 
adding,  that  if  his  services  could  be  so  easily  for- 
gotten, he  was  satisfied  they  should  forever  remain 
in  oblivion. 

Notwithstanding  this  unexpected  obstinacy  the 
earl  resolved  to  serve  the  veteran  and  his  motherless 
child,  and  he  conceived  a  plot  at  the  same  time,  by 
which  he  purposed  making  the  colonel's  history  sub- 
servient to  his   design  of  outwitting   the  Merry 

Monarch. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
A  fortnight  bad  hardly  el^iaed  ainoe  Ibe  m» 
ment  of  Rochester  from  ooortt  when  the  T^ntansu. 
of  a  German  doctor—said  to  be  a  ymmdafvi  ssib- 
bgi*t— began  to  he  generally  noised  aboOL  He  be 
located  himself,  on  his  arrival,  in  an  ofaaevv  earn 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  his  practioe  ^was  at  tt 
confined  to  valets,  waiting-maids,  and  ancb  like  ps- 
sons ;  but  so  astoandtng  and  veracsioaa  faad  faee&  Li 
disclosures  to  these,  that  his  fiune  rapidly  nscna. 
the  upper  circles,  and  aroaeed  the  cariosity  <d  ik 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.  Ko  aooner  had  be  e^ 
tained  this  run  of  custom  than  he  became  a  isadt 
man,  with  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  rortoM  faefot 
him ;  for  the  displays  of  his  ait,  with  wlucfa  he  u^ 
petrified  his  more  humble  patrons,  cairied  no  xm 
astonishment  amongst  the  niora  faabionafaie  oae 
who  at  first  aflected  to  disbelieve  in  il,  and  v^ 
originally  sought  only  to  while  away  the  lediiBL  •.. 
an  idle  hour  by  laughing  at  the  groaaaeea  otf*  his  sh 
petitions.  But  he  had  overwhelmed  tbem  with  oa* 
sternation  by  his  knowledge,  and  bis  infonnaiico  j 
the  intrigues  with  which  they  were  all  more  aria 
connected ;  he  covered  them  with  oonf  asion  for  tfaor- 
selves,  at  the  same  time  that  they  could  not  withbhi 
their  admiration  of  his  skiU.  HewaaqaieklyestesBtt 
a  wonderful  maa,  to  whom  all  bidden  ihiags  vet 
open,  and  who  could  decipher  the  pages  of  the  p^ 
and  future  as  readily  as  he  could  read  the  evee 
which  were  transpiring  around  him. 

Mow  to  pretend  that  any  supemattval  powers  hi 
been  displayed  by  the  learned  astroAcger,  Voaa 
Herman  Von  Lieber,  (for  that  was  the  name  mde 
which  this  tenth  wonder  suffered  himself  to  be  kaom. 
would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far ;  though  it  was  cer- 
tain that  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  persow,  sac 
of  the  history  of  individuals  who  som^  hiai,  (fas: 
was  really  startling ;  and  if  we  consider  that  ihe 
development  of  personal  matters  of  scandal,  vini 
we  thought  confined  to  our  own  breasts,  is  not 
apt  to  astound  us  than  effects  which  are  posiliTay 
inexplicable  and  beyond  the  reach  of  human  Iks, 
we  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  celebrity  arhich  osr 
astrologer  suddenly  acquired. 

All  the  court  was  in  commotion  at  bia  disdosvo, 
and  the  royal  curiosity  had  beien  excited. 

Late  one  aAernoon  the  Chevalier  de  Gfaauaeet 
proposed  to  the  king  the  idea  of  disguising  themsdva 
and  paying  a  visit  to  the  astrologer,  who  had  cresied 
so  great  a  sensation;  and  the  monarch,  who  wst 
anxious  that  the  time  until  evening^when  be,  wid 
the  chevalier,  had  a  new  adventure  to  inspire  them- 
should  pass  rapidly  away,  consented  readily  to  tk 
suggestion. 

At  the  residence  of  the  astrologer  they  found  tl 
the  arrangements  of  the  most  singular  <^racie? 
They  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  couple  of  Qk- 
opeans,  fantastically  dressed,  who  oonducied  thea 
without  question,  through  a  suit  of  dim-lookiK 
apartments  to  one  which  would  have  been  qsa 
dark,  had  its  gloom  not  been  relieved  by  a  te* 
small  antique  lamps,  whose  light  barely  sc^ 
ced  to  disdose  the  necromantic  arraagements  a 
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the    room    and   the    qntranslatable    hieroglyphics 
around. 

After  bidding  them  be  seated,  one  o£  the  blacks 
approached  a  strange-looking  table,  and  rang  a 
small  silver  bell,  then  lighting  another  lamp,  which 
in  burning  dispersed  an  aroma  through  the  room, 
he,  with  his  companion,  left  our  adventurers  to 
themselves. 

<'  Odds-fish,  De  Granunoot,"  exclaimed  the  king, 
as  the  door  closed,  "  the  sorcerer  knows  enough  of 
htunan  nature  to  commence  his  tricks  by  astonishing 
the  outward  senses,  thereby  rendering  the  conquest 
of  the  intellectual  man  the  more  simple." 

"  This  looks  necromancy,  certainly  ;**  replied  De 
Grammont,  "  but  let  usseefurtherbefore  we  confess 
ourselves  bewitched,  even  by  so  great  an  adept" 

At  this  moment  a  door  at  the  further  end  of  the 
apartment  opened,  and  a  tall,  stately,  venerable 
looking  man  entered.  His  dress  was  almost  gro- 
tesque, but  there  was  a  certain  dignity  about  it 
which  redeemed  it  from  being  entirely  so.  It  was 
surmounted  by  a  magnificent  robe  trimmed  with 
sables  and  decorated  with  a  variety  of  unknown 
orders.  Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  richly  wrought 
velvet  cap,  from  beneath  which  his  long  silvery  hair 
escaped  and  reached  quite  down  to  his  shoulders. 

*<  Men  seek  me,"  said  the  astrologer,  (for  it  was 
him)  **  but  for  two  purposes :  either  to  have  the  past 
rehearsed  to  them,  or  to  lift  the  veil  of  time  and  un- 
ravel the  mysteries  of  the  future.  For  which  of 
these  do  you  come  ?" 

<<  Most  learned  doctor,"  said  Charles,  smiling  at 
his  companion,  "we  come  for  both  purposes;  but 
more  especially  are  we  here  to  test  that  wisdom,  the 
reputation  of  which  has  reached  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth  and  filled  the  most  profound  with  won- 
der." 

"  You  sneer,  my  son,"  observed  the  doctor,  grave- 
ly, *'  but  nevertheless  your  wishes  shall  be  gratified, 
for  even  a  skeptic  may  be  made  a  believer.  Shall  I 
expound  the  past  to  you?" 

*<  First  enlighten  my  incredulous  companion  as  to 
his  fate,"  replied  Charles,  "and  then  I  will  judge 
how  far  you  can  speak  of  mine." 

*<  Give  me  the  hour  of  your  birth,"  said  the  doctor, 
turning  to  De  GrammOnt,  "and  I  will  consult  the 
stars  in  reference  to  your  fortune." 

De  Grammont  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  the 
astrologer  leA  the  apartment  In  a  few  moments  he 
returned. 

*'  You  are  not  what  you  seem!"  he  said,  seating 
himself,  and  addressing  De  Grammont. 

*<  Pray  heaven  you  prove  me  no  worse,"  replied 
De  Grammont,  laughing;  "I  am  a  thriving  mer- 
chant, though  I  would  fain  be  a  lord  or  a  duke." 

"  The  merchandise  you  deal  in,"  said  the  astrolo- 
ger, "  is  to  be  found  in  the  mart  of  fashion,  where 
frailly,  unrebuked,  boldly  lids  its  head  by  the  side 
of  innocence,  making  the  latter  undistinguishable. 
Thou  hast  naught  to  duo  with  those  wares  that  make 
a  nation^s  conunerce." 

De  Grammont  laughed  as  he  asked  him  of  his 
parentage  and  past  fortune. 


'*  You  are  nobly  derived,"  replied  the  astrologer : 
"you  have  been  the  companion  of  kings." 

"  Tut,  tut !"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  thy  art  discloses 
naught.  Thou  wilt  surely  make  me  an  emperor  if 
my  friend  is  already  the  companion  of  kings." 

After  a  few  more  questions,  which  were  as 
shrewdly  answered  by  the  adept,  it  became  the 
disguised  monarch's  turn  to  learn  his  fate 

"Yours  has  been  a  checkered  life,"  the  doctor 
said,  when  he  had,  as  before,  consulted  the  stars. 
"  The  planets  show  that  you  have  been  beset  by  as 
many  and  as  great  vicissitudes  even  as  the  monarch 
now  seated  upon  England's  throne,  and  that  thou 
hast  profited  as  little  by  them." 

Charles  exchanged  a  smile  with  De  Grammont,  as 
he  said — 

"I  thought  you  had  a  throne  reserved  for  me, 
though  I  fear  me  'tis  in  the  moon  it  must  be  fixed. 
Prove  but  your  words,  however,  and  thou  shalt  be 
my  chief  favorite." 

"  That,"  replied  the  astrologer,  "is  too  precarious 
a  place  for  me.  They  say  that  Rochester  is  banished 
from  King  Charles's  court,  and  what  hope  could  I 
have  of  pleasing  if  he  could  be  dispensed  with? 
Nevertheless,  I'll  prove  my  wonto." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  of  the  present,"  said  Charles. 

"  I'll  tell  you  of  a  war,  and  a  concluded  treaty  of 
peace,  that  the  world  knows  not  yet  of." 

"  With  what  nation,  most  sapient  sir?"  asked  the 
monarch,  laughing. 

"With  a  woman!"  replied  the  doctor.  "There 
is  one,  who  this  morning  was  styled  a  countess,  and, 
as  such,  waged  war  sgainst  you ;  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  have  been  signed,  and  she  is  now  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  for  which  concession  she  has 
consented  to  abjure  the  society  of  St.  Albans' 
nephew,  Jermyn,  and  to  meddle  no  more  with  his 
Majesty's  passion  for  the  pretty  Stewart !" 

"Thou  dealest  with  the  devil!"  exclaimed  the 
monarch,  startled  into  an  awkward  admission. 

^^  I  deal  with  the  stars t"  replied  the  doctor,  grave- 
ly, "  and  thsy  are  unerring  gtiides." 

"Let  them  speak  of  the  future,  then,  and  per- 
chance I  may  think  so." 

"  There  is  a  bird  a  monarch  seeks  to  cage,  though 
the  trembler  knows  him  not  This  night  he  hies  to 
her  bower  in  a  strange  habit,  and  hopes  to  win  her 
thence ;  but  let  him  take  heed  that  more  eyes  look 
not  on  him  than  the  young  bird's;  she  may  escape, 
and  he  be  unmasked." 

"Odds  my  life!  my  friend,  I  think  thou  knowest 
me,"  cried  Charles,  laughing,  as  he  drew  a  purse 
from  his  belt. 

"  The  stars  proclaim  thee  England's  king,"  replied 
the  astrologer,  aS  he  bent  his  knee  to  the  monarch. 

Charles  satisfied  himself  by  asking  a  few  more 
questions,  then  threw  the  doctor  his  purse,  and,  bid- 
ding him  come  to  the  palace  to  receive  another,  he 
departed. 

The  doctor  reseated  himself,  and  taking  oflf  his 
cap  and  venerable  wig  he  disclosed  the  now  easily 
recognized  features  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 

Rochester  indulged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  as  he 
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mutlared  to  himself, — "Already  you  bave  been  out- 
witted oncei  friend  Charles,  thanks  to  De  Gram- 
mont*s  aid,  and  shall  be  ihrioe,  or  Rochester  will 
confess  himself  a  fool,  and  unworthy  to  be  re- 
called." 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  Rochester  casually  stopped,  an  hour  after 
the  king's  visit,  at  the  humble  residence  of  Colonel 
Beynton,  he  was  surprised  to  find  much  confusion 
there.  Two  roogh*looking  strangers  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  apartment  usually 
occupied  by  the  veteran.  The  unfortunate  old  man 
stood  passive,  cold,  and  immoveable,  while  his 
pretty  daughter  Margaret  hung  round  his  neck, 
weeping  bitterly,  and  pleading  alternately  with  him 
and  with  the  strangers,  who— the  instruments  of  a 
flinty-hearted  creditor— seemed  quite  unmoved  by 
her  touching  sorrow. 

«  What  is  this,  my  good  friend?"  asked.Rochester, 
taking  the  colonel  by  the  hand. 

"  'Tis  nothing,"  he  replied,  with  a  quivering  lip, 
as  he  turned  his  gase  upon  his  daughter;  "I  have 
been  deficient  in  punctuality  to  an  impatient  credit- 
or, and  he  thinks  the  discipline  of  a  prison  may 
quicken  my  memory  and  resources." 

**Oat  upon  him,  the  hard-hearted  knave!"  ex- 
claimed Rochester,  "  he  should  have  his  ears  slit  to 
teach  him  better  manners." 

"  Ob,  sir,  speak  to  them !"  cried  Margaret,  point- 
ing to  the  officers;  "  they  refuse  to  let  me  bear  my 
poor  father  company." 

Rochester  took  the  commitment  from  one  of  the 
men,  and  glancing  at  the  amount  of  the  debt,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  liquidate  it  from  the  king^s 
purse. 

<*  Hold,  sir !"  said  Boynton,  interposing.  « I  thank 
you  from  ray  soul  for  your  intentions,  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  receive  charity  from  mortal  man." 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  charity,  my  excellent  friend," 
said  Rochester;  '"'tis  only  to  exchange  places  with 
your  creditor  that  I  intend,  and  shall,  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  expect  payment  at  your  hands. — 
Think,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "of  this  fair  girl, 
and  leave  not  her  youth  and  inexperience  exposed 
to  the  temptations  and  corruptions  by  which  she 
would  be  surrounded  in  your  absence." 

This  argument  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 
The  gallant  old  colonel  shook  his  friend's  oflered 
hdnd,  as  he  suflered  him  to  pay  the  debt,  and  dismiss 
the  myrmidons  of  the  law. 

"  I  say  it  is  no  obligation,"  Rochester  observed,  in 
reply  to  the  veteran's  reiterated  acknowledgments; 
"  fortune  has  smiles  in  store  for  you  yet,  nor  will 
they  be  withheld  much  longer.  I  must  leave  you 
now,  though,"  he  said,  smiling  at  a  passing  idea, 
"  for  I  have  this  night  to  superintend  the  planetary 
influences,  in  order  to  prevent  the  prognostications  of 
the  stars  from  failing." 

The  colonel  looked  after  him  as  he  departed,  bat 
without  comprehending  a  word  of  his  astrological 
remarks. 


CHAPTER  VL 

In  a  house  lemole  from  the  one  in  wluca  Is 
Charles  experienced  his  last  adrentare  with  tas  i*^ 
tended  astrok^ger,  he  sat  agaij,  disgnBed  in  Ue  r 
dress  uniform  of  a  naval  oficer,  witk  h»  vz 
encircling  the  neat  waist  of  a  rtmrnrkmbty  yr- 
girl. 

She  afleeted  to  allow  this  liboty  relnctsatiT  v 
there  was  that  in  her  large  Uadc  eyes  aoid  mi5c=e 
loving  countenance  which  contradicted  tbe  weMea;^ 
coyness  she  at  first  evinced. 

<* So,  they  call  thee  Margaret?*'  said  tte  k:af.  i 
he  leaned  his  faoe  against  her  curb. 

"  Yes,  lAaster  Stuart." 

"  And  thon  art  poor,  Margaret?'' 

"Alas!  yes,"  she  replied,  "my  falbfer  was  oea. 
royalist  oflioer,  and  rich;  hot  the  civil  wars  aa^  i- 
sacrifices  for  his  king  left  him  pennileaa  and  frir;; 
less." 

"  It  has  been  the  fate  of  many  beaades  bim,"  -.t 
monarch  observed.  "  Those  same  wai9  were,  i: 
one  time,  the  ruin  of  my  own  family.  Bis  li  i 
Margaret,  shalt  be  poor  no  longer.  TIsoq  shah  ksT* 
this  home  of  peniuy  with  me,  and  I  will  make  jee 
rich," 

"  Nay,  sir,"  she  said,  as  he  auempted  to  kia  he 
"  be  not  so  tender  with  your  kindness.  I  lesr  tlmi^ 
thy  sjrmpathy  and  its  motive." 

"  Fear  nothing  from  me,  pretty  one,"  said  Omra 
clasping  her  closely  to  him. 

"Why  are  we  here  alone?"  she  asked,  scnsar 
to  realise,  and  be  startled  at  tbe  idea,  for  the  in> 
time;  "where  is  the  friend  who  inlrodoced  j-oc- 
where  is  Master  Granby  ?" 

"  He  will  be  here  anon,  pretty  Margaret/'  tt^-xC 
the  king,  "  his  own  alfairs  have  called  him  bccee  f.r 
a  time.  Heed  him  not,  though,  my  swvct  tmibie- 
my  Peri  of  perfection,  my  Houri  of  Faradiee!  iL< 
art  safe  with  me,  and  with  me  thou  shall  hie  tmr 
to  regions  where  love  will  smile  apoa  thee,  t^ 
gold  will  ponr  in  perpetual  showers  in  thy  lap." 

The  monarch  became  so  inexpressibly  tender  tfae 
the  maiden,  in  her  own  defence,  was  compelled  i. 
scream.  After  a  moment's  lapse  an  approaching  »«p 
upon  tbe  stairs  warned  the  precipitate  lover  to  de»r 
the  prosecution  of  his  suit  to  a  more  aospidoos  i<ci- 
sion.  He  hastened  to  the  door,  but,  to  his  aaioai^ 
ment,  found  it  fastened,  and  on  trying  the  windcv 
that,  too,  had  been  externally  cared  for. 

"  De  Grammont  has  betrayed  me!"  he  exclaiiaec 
as  he  drew  a  concealed  pistol  from  his  belt  and  ps«- 
pared  to  confront  the  coming  danger. 

His  apprehensions,  were,  however,  gromSes 
for  the  only  person  who  entered  the  room  was  t  ti. 
athletic  looking  old  woman,  in  her  night  dre» 
wearing  a  remarkably  heavy  pair  of  shoes.  Sbe 
placed  her  candle  upon  tbe  table  and  walked  d^ 
liberately  up  to  where  the  young  girl  was  eittis|. 
Seeing  her  she  started  back  in  astoni^hmenL 

"  Are  you  here,  Margaret  ?"  she  exdaiuked ;  "  te- 
shrew  me,  I  thought  thee  asleep  two  good  hours  a|c. 
instead  of  throwing  thy  company  away  upon  a  yoaat 
man,  and  a  stranger.    Away  with  you,  mistres.  n   , 
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our  bed!    You  are  uoworjhy  to  be  called  your 
liber's  daughter." 

'*  Kay,  gpod  dame,  be  not  so  hard  with  pretty  Mar- 
are  t,"  said  Charles,  as  be  saw  the  young  girl  leaving 
be  room  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

'*  Out  upon  thee,  sirrah,  for  a  knave !"  retorted  the 
Id  woman;  *'I'll  see  directly  who  thou  art,  sir 
ack-a-napes.  To  thy  chamber,  Miss,  and  thank 
leaven  for  thy  father's  misfortune,  which  prevented 
lis  being  here  this  night." 

^Wben  the  girl  had  gone,  she  took  up  the  light,  and 
ipproaching  the  king,  scrutinized  him  closely  from 
lemd  to  foot. 

<'  Well,  mother,"  he  said,  as  he  suffered  her  to  pro- 
seed  with  the  examination,  "  find  you  aught  here  to 
(Bar?" 

She  was  gaaing  at  the  moment  at  his  face,  and  she 
itarted  back  as  she  spoke. 

'*  Much,  much  to  fear!"  she  replied,  "for  I  see 
lere  the  features  of  a  king !  When  we  find  the  wolf 
ji  the  sheepfold  we  may  slay  him,  but  who  dare  ap- 
proach the '  lion !' 

The  king  was  filled  with  amazement  at  being  re- 
cognised; but  without  sufiTering  his  surprise  lo  be 
Bvident,  he  endeavored  to  ridicule  the  assertion. 

<<  True,  dame,"  he  remarked,  "  they  call  me  the 
king  of  good  fellows;  but  as  for  a  lion,  the  oom- 
parison  is  somewhat  strained;  it  would  be  more  apt 
with  a  longer-eared  animalt  for  suffering  myself  to 
be  trapped  thus  sillily." 

The  old  woman  seized  his  hand,  and  aAer  pointing 
to  the  royal  signet,  dropped  it. 

"Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England,  thou  canst  not 
deceive  me !" 

"Faith,"  said  the  king,  laughing,  "meihinks  this 
is  another  astrologer  in  petticoats!" 

"  And  is  it  to  his  king,"  exchumed  the  old  woman, 
reproachfully,  "  that  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Boynlon 
is  indebted  for  a  base  attempt  upon  his  daughter's 
honor,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  himself  is  the 
tenant  of  a  prison  for  having,  by  his  loyalty,  im- 
poverished himself!  b  this  the  reward  for  the  blood 
he  has  shed,  and  the  honorable  wounds  he  has  received 
in  fighting  your  battles,  and  for  hastening  to  offer  you 
his  last  penny  in  a  foreign  land,  even  when  his  own 
family  was  persecuted  and  destitute  at  home !" 

"Colonel  Boynton!"  cried  Charles,  as  the  old 
woman  concluded ;  "  surely  not  the  brave  Boynton 
who  served  so  nobly  at  Edge  Hill,  Naseby,  and  Wor- 
cester, and  who  came  to  relieve  his  royal  master's 
wants  when  he  was  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast 
among  strangers?  This  cannot  be  his  child,  nor  can 
he  be  living.  They  told  me  years  since,  when  I 
caused  inquiry  to  be  made  for  him,  that  he  was 
dead." 

"He  knew  not  that  his  king  had  ever  sought  for 
him,"  the  old  woman  said;  "he  thought  his  services 
and  his  sacrifices  in  the  past  had  been  willfully  for- 
gotten, and  his  proud  spirit  scorned  to  thrust  un- 
pleasant recollections  upon  you." 

"Poor  Boynton!  poor  Boynton!"  exclaimed 
Charles,  "this  has,  indeed,  been  ingratitude  to  one 
of  the  most  deserving  and  faithful  of  my  subjects. 


Said  yon,  my  good  woman,  that  he  is  now  in  a  prison, 
and  for  debt?" 

"  Ay,  my  good  lord." 

"  There,  there !"  said  Charles,  hastily  handing  her 
a  weighty  pune,  "  see  that  he  is  relieved  at  once— 
this  night,  if  it  be  possible— and  bid  him  in  the  morn- 
ing wait  upon  his  king,  whose  greatest  regret  is  that 
he  has  not  met  with  him  sooner." 

"Will  your  majesty  lorite  your  request  for  him 
to  come  to  the  palace?  he  may  be  somewhat  skep- 
tical of  your  royal  solicitude." 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  the  king,  as  he  took  up  a  pan 
from  the  tiU>le  and  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  toward 
him ;  "  and  do  you  also  bear  him  company." 

"  Add,  then,  if  your  majesty  pleases,  that  you  de- 
sire the  bearer  also  to  appear." 

The  king  looked  at  her  an  instant,  then  did  as  she 
suggested. 

"  And  now,  dame,"  said  he,  "  relieve  me  from  my 
durance,  yd  allow  me  to  depart." 

She  hastily  unfastened  the  door,  and  the  king 
passed  out.  "  Be  sure,"  said  he,  as  he  lingered  a 
moment  at  the  threshold,  "that  you  bring  my  pretty 
Margaret  with  you;  her  fortunes,  too,  must  be  ad- 
vanced at  court." 

The  old  woman,  after  carefully  fastening  the  door, 
threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  gave  vent  to  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter. 

**  There,  Nancy,  you  can  come  down,"  exclaimed 
the  familiar  voice  of  {loebester,  as  the  figure  of  the 
quondam  Margaret  appeared  again  upon  the  stairs. 
"  Thoa  art  a  good  girl,  and  I  will  make  thee  a 
capital  actress  yet.  Old  Rowley  has  again  been 
outwitted!" 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  next  morning  three  strangers— 4wo  old  men 
and  a  young  girl— were  admitted  to  the  palace  of 
Whitehall,  on  showing  the  king's  order  to  that  effect, 
but  only  one  of  the  men  was  immediately  conducted 
to  the  king's  presence. 

The  Count  de  Grammont,  (who  had  made  his  peace 
for  his  seeming  desertion  of  the  previous  evening,) 
Lord  Arlington,  and  Sir  Charles  Sedly,  were  with 
the  king  when  Colonel  Boynton  was  announced. 

The  old  man  knelt  at  the  monarch's  feet,  and 
taking  his  hand,  kissed  it  fervently. 

"Rise,  my  gallait  old  friend,  rise!"  said  Charles, 
assisting  him  as  he  spoke;  "it  gives  us  joy  to  see 
one  so  faithful,  and  so  long  negiected,  once  more 
near  our  person.  Our  greatest  grief  is  that  so  tried 
a  servant,  and  so  brave  an  officer  as  Colonel  Boynton 
should  have  been  in  adversity  and  we  not  know  even 
of  his  existence;  but  you  shall  be  cared  for,  my  old 
friend,  and  the  future  shall  prove  to  you  that  Charles 
knows  how-to  be  grateful  to  those  who  have  served 
him  when  he  most  needed  services." 

"Your  majesty  is  over  bountiful  to  one  who 
wronged  you  by  supposing  you  capable  of  injustice. 
For  this  I  crave  your  royal  pardon,  and  also  for 
another  and  more  heinous  offence." 

"  Thou  hast  it,"  replied  the  king,  "  even  if  the 
offi»nce  be  treason  against  ourself." 
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''It  is  the  oflenoe  of  having 'imposed  upon  my 
sovereign,"  exclaimed  a  voice  that  made  the  king 
start,  while  Rochester,  ridding  himself  of  his  disguise, 
knelt  before  him. 

"By  my  life,  it  is  Rochester!"  cried  the  king, 
starting  back  from  the  prostrate  earl,  while  every 
one  present,  except  De  Grammont,  was  filled  with 
amaiement  at  the  sudden  transformation  of  Colonel 
Boynton. 

Charles  was  at  first  disposed  to  laugh,  but  recol- 
lecting his  oairaged  dignity,  he  restrained  himself, 
and  addressed  his  banished  courtier  in  terms  of  con- 
siderable severity. 

*'  This  presumption,  my  Lord  Rochester,"  said  he, 
"  ill  becomes  you ;  nor  can  the  insult  to  your  king 
be  easily  atoned  for." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  liege—"  Rochester  commenced. 

"  By  what  authority,"  said  the  king,  interrupting 
htm,  '*  have  you  ventured  to  intrude  yourself  upon 
our  presence,  contrary  to  our  express  coomiands?" 

"  Simply  by  this,  my  gracious  liege, ".replied  the 
earl,  handing  the  paper  he  had  received  the  previous 
evening,  and  pointing  to  the  word  bearer, 

**  That,  sir,  was  given  to  another,  and  a  worthier 
person  than  the  Earl  of  Rochester." 

*'  I  might,  your  majecty,"  said  Rochester,  lowering 
his  voice,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  king,  "de- 
fend myself  from  the  insinuation,  but  I  am  pre- 
vented by  a  powerful  reason,  for,  when  we  find  the 
wolf  in  the  sheepfold,  we  may  slay  him,  but  who 
dare  approach  the  lion." 

Charles  was  astonished  at  hearing  the  old  wo- 
man's words  repeated,  but  the  fear  of  his  own  ex- 
posure somewhat  mollified  his  anger. 

"  So,  then,  thou  wert  thyself  in  masquerade?"  he 
said;  "and  with  whom  hast  thou  dealt  to  put  this 
cheat  upon  me." 


"  I  deal  with  the  stars,"  replied  the  earl,  as»^^ 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  tone  of  the  astrologer,  -"  12 
they  are  unerring  guides." 

"Odd-fish,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Charles,  a:^ 
laughing  heartily,  "  and  were  you  tbe  DecroniaBse. 
too?" 

"  And  Colonel  Boynton,  too,  my  liege ;  and  al! :  ^ 
the  purpose  of  inducing  your  majesty  to  keep  y<:c 
royal  word,  which  said,  *  When  Bochefller^  ^va  k 
seductive  enough  to  induce  his  kiog,  penctaLj.  h. 
wait  upon  him  three  several  timea,  or  to  compw 
his  presence  at  court,  then  he  may  relara.'  '* 

"  I  think,  my  lords,  I  have  been  fairly  eeqghi,'' 
said  the  king,  smiling,  and  speaking  to  tbose  ar^ad 
him,  "  and  to  keep  my  word  inrUAaiCj  must  peraa 
Rochester's  return." 

"  To  prove  that  I  am  not  nngratefid  for  jnr 
majesty's  goodness,"  observed  the  earl,  <*  I  am  fn> 
pared  to  produce  the  objects  of  your  aolicitiide^ 
Colonel  Boynton  and  his  fair  daughter — tfaey  w^ 
your  royal  pleasure." 

On  the  introduction  of  the  venerable  coload  wei 
the  pretty  Margaret,  the  king  iR^iiapered  to  Rocke»^. 
"Surely,  my  lord,  this  is  not  the  girl  I  saw  Istf 
night?" 

"  No,  your  majesty,"  replied  the  earl,  *'slie  «u 
a  pupil  of  my  own." 

Charles,  in  a  few  words,  satisfied  Oolone]  Bapta 
that  the  neglect  of  his  faithful  services  had  hers 
owing  entirely  to  misapprehension.  He  gave  bim  1: 
once  a  position  which  secured  him  against  (man 
reverses;  nor  was  it  long  before  bia  iateregdss 
daughter  found  a  husband  worthy  of  her  ciiotee. 

Rochester's  Protean  expldls  afforded  amuKflMBito 
the  court  for  some  time.  Charles  bore  the  laillerjr  be 
heard  around  him  philosophically,  and  good  haaor- 
edly  admitted  that  he  had  been  completely  oatw^ted. 
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liOTX  thy  mother,  littls  one, 

Love  her  tenderly ; 
Clasp  thy  little  arms  around  her. 
For  a  holy  tie  bath  bound  her^ 

Boond  her  cloee  to  thee ! 
Love  thy  mother,  little  one. 

Love  her  tenderly ! 

Love  thy  mother,  little  one. 

Love  her  earnestly ; 
Gaze  into  her  eyes,  and  see  there — 
All  that  thou  couldst  hope  to  be  there— 

Warmeet  love  for  thee ! 
Love  thy  mother,  little  one. 

Love  her  earnestly ! 


Love  thy  mother,  little  one^ 

Love  her  fervently ; 
By  thy  coach  she  knedelh  nightly. 
And,  with  hands  endaspM  tightly, 

Prayeth,  love,  for  thee  I 
Love  thy  mother,  little  (me. 

Love  her  fervently ! 

Love  thy  mother,  little  one. 

Love  her  tenderly ; 
Clasp  thy  little  arms  aroond  her. 
For  a  holy  tie  hath  bound  her-— 

Bound  her  close  to  thee ! 
Love  thy  mother,  little  one, 

Love  her  tenderly! 
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And  were  not  tfaeee  hich  words  to  flow 

Prom  woman's  breakhiff  heart? 
Throurh  all  that  night  of  bittereet  wo 

She  bore  her  lofty  part ; 
But,  oh !  with  sach  a  glazing  eye, 

With  such  a  curdling  cheek- 
Love,  love !  of  mortaiagony 

Thou—only  thou  shouMst  speak.    Mm:  HncAifs. 

As  their  heart*— their  way  was  one, 
And  cannot  be  divided.    Joaiika  Baxii.ix. 


A  CHILD  of  seven  summers  reclined  upon  a  oonch. 
^uflering  and  disease  had  so  enfeebled  his  naturally 
ragile  frame,  that  his  thin  hand  could  scarcely  sua- 
ain  a  bunch  of  roses,  which  his  young  sister  Lillias 
lad  culled  for  him,  from  hia  own  rose-tree ;  the  tree 
hat  it  had  been  his  joy  and  pride  to  attend  to,  when 
n  health.  He  hard  marked,  delighted,  the  first  green 
eaf  that  in  the  spring-time  burst  from  its  wintry  re- 
pose, and  very  joyously  he  clapped  his  little  hands 
vhen  a  streak  of  crimson  peered  out  from  the  first 
»ad.  He  dreamed  not,  amid  his  happiness,  that  the 
Ingel  of  Death  should  steal  around  him  before  its 
»right  hue  faded,  nor  that  others  should  bud  and  blos- 
om— to  wither  upon  his  grave.    Even  thus  it  was. 

"Willie  M was  a  child  of  unusual  feeling  and 

ensibility,  his  young  face  often  shadowing  forth 
trange,sad  feelings— feelings  that  seldom  exist,  save 
a  the  heart  of  maturer  years.  I  have  seen  him  gaze 
ipward  to  the  bright  blue  sky  with  delight,  as  though 
lis  childish  ken  could  pierce  the  clouds,  and  com- 
aune  with  the  intelligences  of  Heaven;  and  a  flower 
-a  murmuring  rill— a  boundless  flow  of  water— sil- 
'ery  stars— and  gentle  winds— failed  not  to  arouse 
othusiastic  emotions  in  his  young  heart,  at  which 
aany  marveled.  "  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him," 
nd  in  his  walks  with  '*  dear  papa,  sweet  momma, 
nd  darling  Lillias,"  many  an  eye  followed  him  with 
lessings.  "  Ah,"  said  an  aged  one,  whom  he  had 
heered  with  sunny  smiles  and  artless  conversation, 

'  few  will  be  the  years  of  Willie  M ;  he  is  one 

f  God's  angels  lent  to  earth!"  and  her  tears  fell  at 
le  prophetic  thought  that  even  she  would  live  to 
ee  his  winsome  wee  face  hid  beneath  the  coffin's  lid. 


A  group  of  young  children  stood  aroimd  his  bed, 
azing  with  fearful  wonder  on  the  change  that  had 
een  wrought  in  their  loved  playmate.  He  had  beg- 
ed  of  his  mamma  to  send  for  them,  that  he  might 
Be  them  once  more;  and  his  large,  spiritual  eye  had 
)oked  its  welcome  on  each  of  that  little  band.  Once 
e  had  hunted  with  them  the  early  violet  in  the  glade 
nd  dingle;  once  the  echoes  of  his  voice  rang  mer- 
ily  out  as  they  bounded  over  the  greensward  in 
base  of  the  bright,  illusive  butterfly— and  his  heart 
rew  sad  as  he  felt  that  he  should  be  with  them  no 


more.  A  little  hand  was  laid  caressingly  upon  his 
head — it  was  Gary  Lincoln,  and  as  he  turned  around 
to  look  upon  her  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  "Why  do  you  cry,  Gary?"  said  he.  "  Be- 
cause mamma  says  that  you  are  going  away  to 
Heaven,"  she  replied,  **  and  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
it— don't  go,  Wfllie,  don't  go!"  and  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  young  face  like  rain.  It  was  her 
first  sorrow. 

Willie  spoke  not,  but  a  grieved,  yet  tender  expres- 
sion rested  on  his  countenance,  and  his  mamma, 
taking  a  hand  of  each  within  her  own,  told  her  that 
if  she  were  good,  if  they  all  were  good  children,  they 
should  go  to  Willie— although  he  might  not  stay  with 
them.  She  told  them  of  the  glorious  home  to  which 
he  was  hastening — ^how  happy  he  would  be — never 
to  sufier  more— of  the  white  robe — the  starry  crown 
and  the  tiny  golden  harp  that  should  be  his— and  how 
he  would  be  their  guardian  angel,  through  day  and 
hush  of  night,  and  how  joyfully  he  would  welcome 
each  one  to  his  happy  home. 

That  mother's  heart  was  bursting,  and  yet  her  ab- 
sorbing love  for  her  child  nerved  her  to  this,  and  as 
she  told  of  that  clime  where  "  the  soul  wears  its 
mantle  of  glory,"  the  little  sufferer's  eye  grew  so 
intensely  bright  that  it  seemed  unearthly.  Visions 
of  Heaven  seemed  opened  to  his  view,  and  with  a 
face  radiant  with  delight  he  clasped  his  hands,  and 
said,  •*  Dear  mamma,  let  me  go  now."  "  We  must 
wait,  my  child,  till  God  sends  his  angels  for  you." 
"  Yes,"  he  murmured,  "  till  the  angels  come,"  and 
sunk  exhausted  into  a  slumber*  Slowly  and  quietly 
the  children  departed— «nd  when  next  they  looked 
upon  him  he  was  shrouded  for  the  grave,  tn  a  few 
moments  he  awoke,  and  as  he  missed  the  little  faces 
that  had  been  around  him,  a  sad  look  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  his  face — but  in  an  instant,  as  his  eye 
rested  on  his  young  sister,  he  smiled  feebly,  and  ex- 
claimed—" The^f  are  all  gone— yet  my  sweet  Lillias 
is  with  me  still." 

That  night  the  angels  kept  vigil  around  his  couch, 
and  ere  morn  arose  upon  the  earth  the  unsullied 
spirit  was  waAed  to  its  native  Heaven.  Never- 
never  can  that  night  of  Death  be  effaced  from  the 
tablets  of  memory— marked  as  it  was  by  such  holy, 
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heavenly  heroisin  on  the  part  of  that  fond  and  devoted 
mother.  Burning  tears  were  on  the  father's  cheek, 
and  the  young  Lillias  had  sobbed  herself  into  a 
feverish  slumber,  but  until  life  was  over  the  mother 
sat  by  the  side  of  W  child,  breathing  sWeet,  low 
whispers  of  the  Better  Land,  so  soon  to  be  his  home. 
She  faltered  not,  and  although  her  heart  seemed  con- 
suming itself,  she  would  still  trace,  with  an  eye  of 
faith,  new  rays  of  comfort  for  the  dying  one.  She 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  his  childish  heart  should 
shrink  from  the  grave— nor  think  of  it — invested  as 
it  is  so  oHen — with  dread  and  gloom.  Thus  she  sus- 
tained him  to  the  very  portals  of  Heaven,  until  be 
needed  earthly  consolation  no  more,  until  the  shel- 
tering arms  of  Him  received  him,  who  hath  said — 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  anto  me,  and  forbid 
them  nor,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
As  peacefully  as  a  child  sinks  to  rest  on  a  mother's 
bosom,  sunk  he  into  Death's  embrace. 

The  agony  of  the  hour,  when  it  is  said  of  a  be- 
loved one,  "  he  is  dead,''  has  never— nor  can  it  be 
justly  portrayed.  Then  it  is  that  Hope  plumes  her 
wing  and  soars  afar— then  it  is  the  even,  the  clear 
eye  of  Faith  seems  dimmed.  When  the  truth  burst 
upon  the  mother's  heart  that  her  child  was  no  more 
—when  she  felt  that  her  grief  had  now  no  power  to 
afflict  the  childish  heart  that  had  idolized  her— then 
did  the  pent  up  torrents  of  agony  rush  forth,  crushing 
every  barrier,  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  her 
soul  in  their  mighty  depth.  Yet  was  she  comforted 
— the  glorious  imaginmgs  that  she  had  so  faithfully 
and  forcibly  portrayed  to  the  dying  one  had  fastened 
upon  her  soul — and  when  the  first  wild  burst  of  grief 
was  over,  she  turned  from  the  coffined  face  to  the 
upper  world,  as  though  she  would  say,  "  not  here — 
but  there." 

Once  more  a  childish  group  gathered  around  Willie 
M .  His  eye  smiled  no  welcome,  his  hand  re- 
turned no  pressure,  but  as  he  lay  enshrouded  in  the 
garments  of  the  grave,  methought  he  was  even  more 
lovely  than  when  his  face  was  glo^nng  with  life.  A 
smile  still  wreathed  the  parted  lips,  as  though  the 
happy  spirit  had  returned  to  the  tenement  of  clay, 
breathing  of  the  blessedness  of  its  glorious  home. 
Each  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  placid  brow,  and  as  the 
icy  chill  of  death  met  their  lips,  so  full  of  life  and 


warmth,  the  reality  of  their  lorn  was  fell  h  ■ 
Gary  Lincoln  lingered  mitil  die  plftced  wiihis  ^ 
little  hands  a  cluster  of  white  roee-bods— "  Fkw- 
pale  flowers"— they  were  love's  last  gift. 

Now  came  the  hopeless  anguish  cf  tbehst  >«. 
the  suspension  of  almost  life,  as  the  dear  renuas  a 
lowered  to  their  resting-place— and,  worse  tin  . 
the  hollow,  maddening  sound  of  the  falling  earth  b>< 
the  coffin,  sealing  the  doom  of  the  bereaved,  x&t^u 
complete  their  misery.  They  laid  him  to  rest  il. 
the  bloom  and  shade  of  Mount  Aubom,  and  hxcrr 
is  a  shrine  around  which  those  'wbo  loved  him  e^ 
bringing  ever  with  them  the  ofiering  of  csu 
thoughts  and  pleasant  memories  of  him  who  «;en 
below.  Little  hands  deck  it  with  gariands.  nod  tws 
Gary  Lincoln  has  placed  a  tuft  of  early  viokti  &!>- 
the  sacred  spot— for,  said  she,  *'  Willie  loved  r^aa 
80  weU." 

For  months  after  his  death,  daring  the  **  loof  bns 
summer  hours,"  a  child  was  seen  almost  dtLr  i 
visit  his  grave,  lingering  when  all  had  gone,  h  m 
Lillias— and  I  thought  if  the  departed  spira  ««-. 
hovering  near,  how  oAen  it  would  echo  thoee  vortk 
"  Th£f  are  all  gone,  yet  thoUf  my  sweet  Lilba^.  c 
with  me  stUl." 

One  year  had  elapsed,  and  a  funeral  train  'wax. 
again  through  Mount  Auburn,  paisiDg  at  the  mn 
of  Willie.  Lillias  was  no  more.  She  ceased  Kt : 
mourn  for  her  brother,  and  during  her  last  iliDea^ik 
spoke  of  little,  save  that  she  should  find  bur  s 
heaven.  Once  more  that  angel-mother  «at  by  t 
dying  child,  breathing  words  of  holy  hope  and  in^i. 
and  her  eye  grew  bright,  and  her  heart  vai  wc 
as  she  spoke  of  a  joyful  reunion  in  heaves. 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  child,  "  we  will  keep  a  y^ 
for  you  and  dear  papa,  and  will  you  come  socaV 

Years  have  since  passed,  but  often  at  tbe  hoiy  tv> 
light  hour  those  gentle  children  are  with  me  a 
and  when  my  rapt  soul  pierces  the  azure  xvL  i 
seem  to  see  Willie  in  angel  robes,  and  li5ieD,a> 
tranced,  to  the  tones  of  spirit-melody  from  h»  lay 
golden  harp— a  form  as  radiant  as  his  own  i»  en? 
near  him,  and  I  fancy,  as  I  mark  the  deligbled  iod 
that  ever  greets  a  seraph  strain  from  the  beloTed  UpE, 
that  I  hear  in  sweet  tones,  "  thouy  siy  swt  Uim 
art  with  me  still," 
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Sat,  doth  ihe  acalptor's  ready  tool  engrave 
A  moum/ul  stanza  o*er  a  coHqutrorU  grave  T 
Or  bid  the  willow  bend,  or  cypress  twine  t 
Or  dolefal  tokens  to  his  fame  combine? 

Then  trace  no  saddenbig  sentence  o'er  the  phioa 
Where  resu  the  vietor  in  a  heavenward  race ; 
Heeler  the  laurel  and  the  tmmpet-strain 
For  one  who  fought  a  fadeless  crown  to  gain ! 

Bring  the  memorials  of  a  warrior  tree, 

The «» sword,»»  the  »  helmet,'»  and  the  «  breast-phite"  too  j 


Write  on  the  marble  that  by  tk$u  he  won, 
And  bid  the  gazer  do  ss  he  hath  done ! 

Wrhe  of  his  (kith ;  how  hasri>le,  yet  how  bright, 
Diffusing  roand  a  elear  and  heavenly  light; 
Write  of  his  zeal ;  how  qnenehlessly  it  bnraed, 
How  many  a  wanderer  to  the  skies  it  mned ! 

And,  mourner,  when  thou  oonest  with  a  teir, 
Love's  costless  tribute  to  reraembranee  deer, 
Bend  there  thy  tremblmg  knee  upon  the  lod, 
ABdliftthyhoinsfetotheooni|iieror*s6odf  * 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ISOLETH. 

I^ow-  thall  I  describe  her?  Who  ever  described 
te  sun,  or  one  of  the  glorious  stars,  or  the  white, 
atchiDg  moon ;  or  who,  even  the  least  and  simplest 
r  the  exquisitely,  perfectly  fashioned  wild-flowers, 
lat  grow  upon  the  humblest  road-side?  If  these 
re  indescribable,  how  much  more  so,  in  its  highest 
erfection,  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  perfect  of  all 
rod's  beautiful,  perfect  creations — woman?  Who 
ver  depicted  her  one  half  as  lovely  and  loving  as 
he  is?  Who  ever,  amid  all  the  wild,  rapturous 
•raise  that  has  been  so  profusely  lavished  upon  her, 
aid  one  half  that  is  her  due  for  her  truth  and  gentle- 
less  and  beauty,  her  untiring  devotion,  her  un weary- 
n^  patience,  her  ever  unselfish  forgetfulness  of  self, 
ler — ,  but  what  has  been  so  many  times  vainly  at- 
empted,  /  cannot  accomplish.  How,  then,  shall  I 
lescribe  thee,  beautiful  Isoleth  ?  Loveliest,  lovingest, 
lowing,  glorious  Lady  Isoleth!  Bright  Lady  Iso- 
eth ! — ^wild  as  a  hawk,  and  beautiful  as  Love.  Thy 
3  very  motion  was  grace,  thine  every  look  was  truth. 
Bewitching  little  I:*oIeih!  Her  form  was  as  lithe  and 
dexible  as  a  willow  bough,  and  light  and  graceful  as 
a  young  fawn's.  Her  queenly  little  head  sat  most 
proudly  upK>n  the  daintiest,  softest,  whitest  neck 
and  bosom  you  ever  saw.  Two  deep  wells  of  light 
and  love  were  her  eyes,  revealing  every  feeling  of 
her  beautiful  soul.  When  she  was  sad,  they  looked 
out,  half  shut,  through  their  long  shining  lashes, 
dewy,  dark  and  tender;  and  when  her  mood  grew 
merry,  they  danced  in  very  joy.  None  yet  agreed 
on  their  color.  One  would  have  sworn  they  were 
the  softest,  warmest  brown — he  saw  them  only  when 
they  were  looking  love,  and  he  was — but  of  him 
anon.  Another  would  have  told  you  they  were  pure, 
clear  blue—but  he  was  the  Lady  Isoleth's  confessor, 
with  her  when  her  thoughts  dwelt  upon  things  holy. 
By  turns  were  they  violet  and  gray,  and  all  imagin- 
able colors,  in  fact,  except,  indeed,  green,  or  any 
other  such  unrighteous  shade  that  eyes  sometimes 
take  upon  themselves.  Then  her  little,  ripe,  tempt- 
ing mouth— ah!  was  it  not  just  the  mouth  one  loves 
to  kiss?  small,  dimpled,  with  sof>,  rose-red  lips ;  -and 
tremulous  ever — trembling  with  the  love  and  glad- 
ness that  filled  her  young  heart.  Most  beautiful  was 
the  Lady  Isoleth  of  Femheath. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BIRTH-DAY. 

"My  lady!"  exclaimed  a  bustling,  good-natured 

little  old  body,  entering  the  room,  which  Wilbelm 

Gk)ttfried,  Baron  of   Arnhiem— the   Lady  I*oleth's 

uncle  and  guardian— ever  pleased  hi  jiself  with  calling 
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the  Lady  Isoleth's  menagerie,  because,  forsooth,  the 
little  lady  delighted  herself  with  feeding  and  taming 
countless  birds  that  had  been  brought  from  all  the 
known  quarters  of  the  globe.  "  My  lady,''  spoke 
she,  **do  you  know  that  this  is  your  ladyship's  birth- 
day, that  you  this  day  have  arrived  at  an  age  which 
behooves  you  to  put  away  childish  things,  and  take 
upon  yourself  the  cares  that  belong—" 

"Yon  wise,  dear  little  nurse!  don't  put  on  so 
much  of  the  awful ;  do  n't  talk  of  care,  you  make 
me  shiver  at  the  bare  idea. 

"  Where  the  bee  sacks,  there  lurk  I : 

In  ihe  crTwsiip's  bell  I  he. 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry, 

On  the  bat's  back  do  I  fly, 

After  tummer  merrily, 

Merrily,  merrily !" 

And  thus  merrily  sung  the  little  airy  Ariel,  dancing 
around  the  room ,  scarce  touching  the  floor  as  she  sung. 

"  Bless  her  light,  little,  happy  heart !  What  a  sin 
that  love  must  come,  and  with  love,  the  self-loving, 
proud  husband,  that  will  bend  that  bright  will  to  his 
own;  and  then  old  age,  and  care,  sure  enough,  and 
wrinkles — and  then  that  light,  fairy-bounding  step 
will  be  slow  and  leaden,  and  that— alas !  alas !  that 
such  perfect  beauty — !" 

"  What  is  that  you  are  muttering  about,  nursey 
dear  ?  You  must  not  let  me  see  one  sad  look  to-day, 
for  am  I  not  this  day  sixteen — bright,  merry  sixteen !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  lady,  sixteen  to-day— sixteen  to- 
day;" and  the  little  dame,  recovered  from  her  mo- 
mentary sadness,  gave  her  lady  a  mysterious,  quiz- 
zical look,  as  she  once  more  repeated,  *' sixteen 
to-day!" 

"  Well,  dear  nurse,  what  would  you  have  me  do, 
or  what  shall  I  leave  ofi'from  doing,  now  that  I  have 
grown  so  exceedingly  old  ?"  asked  Isoleth,  smiling 
that  precious  smile  of  hers— ten  thousand  dimples 
danced  around  it — ^ten  thousand  loves  nestled  in  each 
dimple. 

"Sixteen  to-day!"  replied  the  queer  little  old 
body,  with  what  she  meant  for  a  very  significant 
look.  *'  Your  guardian,  the  noble  Baron  of  Arnhiem, 
comes  this  day—" 

"As  he  does  every  year  to  see  me,  dear  nurse, 
staying  several  weeks,  sometimes  months,  with  me." 

"  He  comes  not  alone  this  year,  my  sweet  lady," 
added  the  little  woman,  looking  still  more  sig- 
nificantly. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  have  my  dear  prim  old  maiden 
aunt  of  Hansfeidt,  with  her  snuiT  and  lap-dogs,  or  is 
it  my  dear,  sweet,  beautiful  cousins  Blumine  and 
Alida  ?  Tell  me,  nursey,  if  they  are  coming.  You 
shake  your  bead.  I  guess,  then,  my  proud  uncle 
and  aunt  of  Allwrath,  and  my  aristocratic  cousins, 
their  haughty  sons  and  daughters?" 
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"  None  of  them,  sweet  lady — that  id,  just  yet." 

"  My  beautiful,  loving  cousin,  Alice  of  Bernstorf, 
who  has  been  living  these  six  years  alone  and  lonely 
in  her  cattle  with  only  her  younger  son  and  daughters. 
Is  she  or  any  of  hers  coming  here  again  ?  And  when 
will  my  cousins  of  Bernstorf  return  from  those 
hideous  wars  ?  I  have  not  seen  them  for  so  many 
years  I  $ihould  not  know  them." 

*^  Now,  dear  lady,  you  are  approaching  nearer  the 
fire,  as  the  children  say  in  the  play." 

"You  dear,  queer  little  old  nurse,  don't  look  so 
mystical  and  mystified,  my  circle  of  acquaiataooe, 
by  reason  of  my  father's  will,  is  not  so  very  ezten* 
aive  but  that  the  roll  might  soon  be  gone  through 
with.  Come,  unfold  thy  important,  mysterious 
budget— who  is  it?" 

"  Who  should  it  be,  dear  lady,  but  your  noble 
cousin,  Ferdinand,  I^ince  of  Bernstorf!  My  lady, 
there  is  a  clause  in  your  father's  will,  that  you  were 
not  to  know  until  your  sixteenth  birth-day,  revealing 
a  compact  between  your  noble  father  and  your 
Cousin  Ferdinand,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Bernstorf, 
that  gave  you  as  bride  to  your  coasin,  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Bernstorf.  There,  now,  my  lady,  't  is  out. 
The  secret  has  balf-cboked  me  these  twelve  years." 

"  Very  kind  and  considerate  in  my  father ;  but  his 
child  does  not  choose  to  become  the  bride  of  any 
one  just  yet,  least  of  all  of  one  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather." 

*'  Old !"  exclaimed  the  dame,  throwing  back  her 
hands  in  amazement,  "  Old !  why,  my  dear  lady,  he 
is  a  mere  boy ;  he  will  be  but  twenty-eight — " 

"Twenty- eight!  and  I  sixteen!  why  they  would 
have  me  marry  my  grandfather."  And  the  little 
lady  threw  back  her  head,  and  with  it  its  world  of 
soft  brown  curls,  and  laughed  in  very  glee. 

"  He  will  be  but  twenty-eight,  two — no,  three  days 
aAer  this  coming  Christmas.  But,  dear  lady,  do 
leave  these  screaming,  noisy  jack-daws  and  mack- 
daws,  and  come  and  let  me  dress  you  in  the  beau- 
tiful new  court-dress  your  guardian  sent  you  this 
morning." 

"  You  naughty  nurse !  to  abuse  my  beautiful  birds. 
I  have  only  one  jack- daw,  and  these  are  my  pretty 
West  Indian  macaws,  not  mackdaws,  wise  nursey. 
And  those  are  my  bright-eyed  canaries,  and  that  is — 
but  you  wi{l  not  remember  their  names,  although  I 
have  told  them  to  you  so  often." 

"  I  see  some  are  blue,  and  some  bright  red,  and  I 
know  that  little  Jenny,  who  helps  you  take  care  of 
them,  loves  them  as  well  as  you  do.  But  will  you 
not  come  now  and  try  on  your  splendid  dress  ?  I 
would  have  you  look  your  best  and  prettiest  when 
your  cousin  comes." 

"  I  know  I  shall  not  like  him,  and  if  I  do  not,  my 
guardian  will  not  force  me  to  marry  him." 

"  But  your  father's  will—" 

*'  I  will  not  think  of  that  now,  nor  will  I  dress, 
dear  nursey.  I  will  go  ride  my  pony,  and  gather 
some  of  those  wild-flowers  my  guardian  loves  so 
well."  And  away  flew  the  bright,  happy  little 
maiden;  she  herself,  of  all  the  glad,  sweet  wild- 
flowers  that  grew  among  the  shades  of  Femheath, 


the  gladdest,  sweetest,  merriest  and  wildest;  nc 
the  one  of  all  the  rest  her  guardian  uncle  iored 
the  best. 

Little  Dame  Hiidreth,  while  she  flew  about  pre> 
paring  for  the  reception  of  Baroo  Arnhiem  and  ibe 
prince,  could  not  help  sadly  bemoaning  the  strac^ 
perversity  of  her  young  lady,  in  preferring  birde  sad 
wild-flowers  and  poneis  to  court- dreaees  and  faa- 
bands.  " 

The  Lady  Isoleth  soon  forgot  that  she  had  arrird 
at  the  advanced  age  of  sixteen,  and  that  abe  had  k> 
put  away  childish  things,  and  all  about  her  &tlKi« 
will,  and  the  awful  prince.  She  rode  her  pay 
through  the  wood  down  to  the  sea;  then  ran  a  nee 
wiih  him  upon  the  beach — the  pony  playfttSf 
allowing  his  m istress  to  win.  She  cl imbed  the  hif  br4 
rocks  in  search  of  wild-flowers,  and  wove  the  s^reer 
flowers  into  garhinds;  at  length,  recollecting  Ikiv 
long  she  had  been  gone  from  home,  she  mounted  bn 
pony  and  galloped  on  toward  the  castle,  her  bea^ 
wreathed  with  holly,  and  her  ainns  full  of  flo««:s. 
As  she  entered  the  avenue  there  stood  her  impsix:: 
nurse  awaiting  her. 

"  My  dear,  darling  young  lady,  what  an  age  vcs 
have  been  away.    We  have  all  been  watching—'" 

"Has  he  come?" 

"Who,  the  prince?" 

"  My  dear  uncle — has  he  come?" 

"  Yes,  my  dearest  lady.  They  both  came,  Priace 
Ferdinand  and  your  guardian,  soon  after  you  id'l, 
and  have  been  here  for  three  long  mortal  htj^ 
waiting  for  you  very  anxiously.  The  prioce  hxsb 
very  noble  and  handsome,  and  is  dressed  most  msz- 
nificently.  You  must  not  be  disappointed  iho^ 
dearest  lady,  for  he  is  somewhat  changed." 

"  Changed !  How  changed,  dear  nuree  ?  I  bate 
not  seen  him  these  six  or  seven  years,  ever  ^omk, 
you  remember  the  time,  he  and  my  cousin  duke.  Is 
father,  with  so  many  othere,  wentio  fight  those  barnii 
Turks." 

"He  looks  older,  much  older  than  be  did— !bit 
though,  must  be — yes,  it  must  be  on  aocooot— " 

"Older!  why  you  simple,  queer  little  noRe^be 
is  older.  Why  should  he  not  look — I  expect  to  lee 
him  look  half  as  old  as  Methuselah  at  least.  How 
shockingly  old  one  must  feel  if  they  live  to  be  iw«it- 
eight," 

"  Yes,  he  does  seem  older  than  I  expected  to  see 
him — though,  to  be  sure,  he  has  been,  for  the  bt 
seven  years  engaged  in  the  wars ;  ye*,  that  muri  be 
it.  Nothing  makes  one  grow  old  so  fast  as  figbtiss 
But,  dear  lady,  come,  now,  and  dresa,  there  «  a 
darling.  You  will  have  just  about  time  elloagbb^ 
fore  dinner.    But  where  is  your  bonnet  ?" 

"  Up  in  the  branch  o(  a  tree,  nursey  dear.  Itvi. 
make  some  bird  a  delightful  nest  next  spring.  I  sasi 
it  getting  this  curious  white  flower.  Look  at  it.  L' 
grew  in  an  almost  inaccessible  spot  upon  the  dif  ^T 
theses. 

"  You  are  a  dear  little  kid  clambering  amonf  tbor 
ugly  rocks.  Let  me  take  some  of  your  flove^ 
your  bundle  is  nearly  as  big  as  yourseli'.  The  said 
preserve  us !  if  there  are  not  your   uncle  goar^ 
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id  the  prince !  And  you  in  such  s  tattered  plight, 
or  the  love  of  Heaven,  dear  lady,  come  in  here 
nong  these  bashes  until — " 
But  the  little  dame  had  to  finish  her  speech  to  the 
rinds,  for  the  impulsive  Isoleth  had  sprung  from  her 
ony,  and  was  clasped  in  her  guardian  uncle's  em- 
race  before  her  nurse  was  half  through  beseeching 
or  to  hide. 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  have  you  turned  gipsy  ? 
'ou  are  as  ragged  as  one,  and  are  as  brown  as  a 
erry.  But  I  can  see  through  your  long,  thick  curls 
lat  the  last  year  has  improved  you  most  wooder- 
tilly.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  your  eousin,  Fer- 
ixiand  of  Bemstorf." 

Isoleth  looked  up  and  beheld— gracious  me !  He 
vas  every  day  as  old  as  her  guardian,  and  positively 
lad  gray  hairs.  She  was  sure  she  saw  white  hairs 
jmoDg  his  ^lack  curls.  She  could  give  him  only 
me  glance,  for  his  dark,  handsome  eyes  were  fastened 
earchingly  upon  her.  Her  eyes  fell  beneath  his  ad- 
niring  gaze,  and  fell  upon  her  torn  muslin  dress— the 
ocks  and  briars  had  paid  no  respect  to  it— rather  had 
>aid  their  best  respects  to  it;  and,  without  vouch- 
lafing  a  word  in  reply  to  her  uncle  or  hand<4ome 
:;ousin,  she  sprung,  tight  as  a  fawn,  into  her  saddle, 
ind  was  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"  What  say  you,  Cousin  of  Bernstorf,  to  such  a 
bride  as  that  for  the  proposed  alliance— a  wild  one, 
is  it  not?" 

<<  I  like  her  exceedingly.  By  the  holy  mass^  but 
she  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  saw.  We 
will  take  her  to  court,  she  will  bewitch  us  all,  old 
and  young.    By  my  faith,  but  she  is—" 

*'  Yes,  yes,  she  isy"  replied  the  baron,  smiling  at 
Ferdinand's  earnestness.  I  thought  she  would  sur- 
prise you.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  thing  one-half 
BO  beautiful  as  she." 

"  Beautiful !  you  surprise  me !  Bless  my  soul !  she  is 
radiant  with  beauty,  and  she  is  the  greatest  surprise 
I  ever  had  in  my  life.  We  will  electrify  the  whole 
court  with  surprise  and  delight  at  her  wondrous 
grace  and  beauty,  and — " 

**  All  in  good  time,  noble  cousin.  You  recollect 
her  father's  will— that  she  should  remain  at  Fern- 
heath,  neither  going  from  here,  nor  receiving  much 
company,  save  her  own  kinsfolk,  until  after  her 
marriage  with  your  noble — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  will.  *  So  was 
it  nominated  in  the  bond.*  It  delights  me  most  ex- 
ceedingly that  she  is  so  marvelously  beautiful.  St 
Jerome !  but  I  feel  already  that  I  love  her  as  dearly 
as  though  she  were  my  own—" 

«  Good  gracious,  cousin !  You  always  had  a  spice 
of  enthusiasm  that  is  delightful  and  refreshing  to  me." 
And  the  baron  laughed  right  heartily  because  he  was 
delighted — end  the  laugh  seemed  to  refresh  him. 
*<  After  all,"  continued  he,  as  soon  as  the  corners  of 
his  mouih  had  come  within  speaking  distance  of  each 
other,  "aHer  all,  she  is  but  an  untrained  country- 
girl  ;  she—" 

*<  Nature,  and  her  own  beautiful  soul,  have  given 
her  all  the  training  she  needjt.  Her  wild,  uncon- 
strained life,  has  developed  her  as  no  court  or  city 


life  could.  That  I  can  see,  seeing  her  as  little  as  I 
have," 

"  You  think  just  as  I  do,  dear  cousin.  My  brother's 
will  was  a  wise  one,  that  kept  her  thus  from  the 
deadening  conventionalities  of  a  court  life." 

"By  my  soul !  bow  exceedingly  lovely  she  is. 
She  surpasses  all  my  expectations.  I  recollect  her 
as  a  little  fairy  thing  of  eight  or  ten.  I  have  not  seen 
her  until  now — "  ^ 

"  Since  just  before  this  last  war,  full  seven  years 
ago." 

If  Ferdinand  of  Bernstorf  thought  the  little  tattered 
gypsey  Isoleth  so  inconceivably  lovely,  his  eyes 
were  half  blinded  with  the  radiant  beauty  of  the 
young  Countess  of  Fernheaih,  as  she  entered  the 
dining-hall,  clad  in  the  shining  court-robe  her  guar- 
dian had  sent  her.  Her  cousin's  dark  eyes  were 
fastened  upon  her  with  a  look  of  passionate  admira- 
tion, that  caused  the  bright  blood  to  bum  on  her  face 
and  bosom.  Nor  did  those  handsome  black  eyes 
scarce  leave  her  during  the  whole  long  dinner.  As 
soon  as  she  could  release  herself  she  hastened  to  her 
only  confidante,  Dame  Hildreth. 

She  found  the  little  dame  kneeling  upon  the  floor, 
busily  engaged  in  unpacking  boxes,  while  the  floor 
was  literally  aljve  with  silks,  and  satins,  and  laces, 
and  woman's  finery. 

'* See  here,  my  lady— and  here— and  there!  Look 
what  your  uncle  guardian  of  Amheim  has  provided 
for  your  approaching  nuptials !  And,  dear  lady,  do 
but  look  here;"  and  the  eager,  proud  little  dame 
opened  a  casket  of  beamiful  pearls — ^necklace,  girdle, 
coronet,  brooch  and  armlets.  This  noble  present 
comes  from  the  father  of  your  betrothed.  It  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  still  more  beautiful  set  of  diamonds." 

*'  These  pearls  may  deck  my  burial  instead  of  my 
bridal,  for  I  never  will  live  to  wed  with  Atm below." 

''Why,  my  sweetest  lady !"  exclaimed  nurse  Hil- 
dreth, glancing  up  in  surprise  at  her  young  mis- 
tress's flushed  and  excited  face.  '*  For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  do  not  talk  in  that  way !  What  objection 
can  you  possibly  have  to  such  a  noble,  handsome, 
princely  prince?  He  is  the  oldest  son  and  heir  to—" 

"  Oldest,  indeed !  He  is  old  enough  to  be  my 
faiher's  father." 

''Mercy  on  us!  Lady  Isoleth,  you  talk  wild.  I 
will  wager  my  life  he  is  only  twenty-eight,  three 
days  after  this  coming  Christmas.  He  has  been  in 
the  wars,  you  know— and  war  is  no  gentle  nurse. 
Exposure  in  the  wars  has  caused  him  to  appear 
somewhat  older  than  be  is.  You  know,  dearest  lady, 
that  war—" 

"  But  he  is  gray—" 

"Exposure  in  the  wars — " 

"  And  wrinkled— " 

"  Exposure  in  the  wars—" 

"  But  there  is  that  about  him  I  never  could  love, 
were  he  as  young  as — ^I  never  can  love  him— I 
hale  him,  and  I  will  not  wed  him." 

"  But,  my  dear,  dear,  dearest  young  lady,  what 
imil  you  do  ?"  The  thought  never  entering  her  head 
that  the  Lady  Isoleth  could  do  any  thing  but  submit 
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to  the  will  of  others ;  for  woman  in  those  times  was 
sought  and  given  in  marriage  wilhout  ofken  con- 
suiting  her  own  inclination. 

What  will  I  do,  dear  nurse?  Why  I  will  fall  on 
my  knees  at  the  feet  of  my  beloved  guardian  and 
plead  with  him.  He  never  refused  me  any  thing; 
and  I  know  he  will  grant—** 

•*  But  your  father's  will,  dearest  lady—" 
^       "  Shall  be  put  aside,  where  his  daughter's  happi- 
ness n  at  stake." 

"  Would  it  may  be  as  you  wish,  sweetest  lady. 
But  I  fear.  Still  he  is  a  right  noble  prince,  and  will 
make  a  right  noble  husband." 

"iVoiforme." 

CHAPTER  ni. 

THB  SURPRISE. 

In  the  saddest  of  sad  moods  the  Lady  Isoleth  be- 
took herself  to  her  favorite  retreat  among  the  rocks, 
and  there  within  her  own  little  vine-covered  bower, 
yftn<i — not  a  bird,  nor  a  squirrel,  nor  her  tame  deer — 
but  a  man!  young  and  wondrously  handsome;  with 
a  broad,  pale,  noble  brow,  and  a  host  of  jet*  black 
curls  shading  it.  There  was  something  in  his  clear, 
dark  eye,  so  still  and  serene  as  it  gaied  beyond  this 
world,  and  something  in  the  expression  of  his  fine, 
manly  face,  so  tender,  so  almost  sad,  that  made  her 
forget  to  be  afraid  of  him.  She  approached  him 
gently,  and  asked  him  in  a  soft  voice, 
*'  What  are  thy  meditations,  beautiful  stranger?" 
*'  I  was  dreaming  of  thee !"  uttered  he,  awaking 
from  his  reverie,  and  fixing  his  dark,  earnest  eyes 
full  upon  the  glowing  form  before  him.  His  glance, 
so  full  of  passion,  so  full  of  tenderness,  so  fervent, 
went  to  her  heart  and  woke  it  up— that  precious  little 
heart  that  had  been  sleeping  for  sixteen  long  years. 

**  Of  me !  How  can  that  be  ?"  asked  Isoleth,  with 
a  deep  blush.  "  Dost  thou  know  me?  Dost  thou—" 
**  One  like  thee,  most  beautiful  being!" 
**  One  like  me— just  like  me?  Howsirange !  What 
is  her  name?" 

'*  Whatever  is  thy  name,  loveliest,  jnost  lovely 
lady,  is  hers." 

"My  name  is  Isoleth,"  replied  she,  with  a  low 
voice,  and  a  deep  blu:ih. 

"Art  thou  the  Lfidy  Isoleth  of  Fernheath?  Art 
thou  ?  Stupid !  that  I  did  not  see  sooner  that  thou  art ! 
Yes,  thou  art !  And  I  am  happy,  most  happy,  most  in- 
conceivably happy  that  thou  art !  Ah !"  continued  he, 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  rapturous  delight,  '*  that  my  dream 
and  my  bride  should  prove  to  be  one  and  the  same.  I 
am  most  inexpressibly  joyful !"— and  the  large  tears 
fell  from  his  eyes  like  summer  rain — "most  unutter- 
ably—and thou,  wilt  thou  love  me,  and  be  mine,  my 
^  glorious,  sweetest,  loveliest  cousin— my  most,  most 
beautiful  bride!" 

"  Thy  cousin !  thy  bride !  Alas !  alas !  thy  cousin 
I  may  be,  but  thy  bride— !  They  are  going  to  marry 
me  up  there  at  the  castle  to  an  old,  ugly,  cross  prince ; 
he  is  there  now,  and  you  cannot  know  how  much  I 
hate  him.  I  will  die—" 
"The  devil  they  are!     Forgive  me,  sweetest,] 


most  beautifol  cousin,  it  is  a  foolish  "wvy  ire  - 
of  speaking  in  camps.    But,  loveliest,  do  net  'e. 
dying,  let  the  old  and  the  tigly  die,  bat  th  «— r 
tell  me  who  this  ugly,  old,  cross  prince  u,  i^,  ■^. 
not  marry  yon  to  any  such." 

"  Why  he  is  not  so  very  ugly — ftiid  I  do  Doteu  ■ 
know  that  he  is  cross ;  but  then  be  is  old,  very    . 
yes,  very  old  and  very  disagreeable — and  I  v. 
can  love  him." 
"■  Nor  shalt  thou — ^his  name,  most  beandfn!  **" 
"  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Bemstorf." 
"Ferdinand,  prince  of  teo  thoosand  dev'. 
beseech  of  thee  to  forgive  me  once  again,  ^-v^  ' 
cousin ;  but  thou  dost  petrify  me.  Feidinaod,  P- 

of Ah !  it  most  be — ^yes,  ye»,  it  most  be  «. 

"What   must  be?    Thoa  apeakest    ia  r.:^- 
stranger  cousin."  « 

"  And  thou  lovest  him  not,  nor  dost  |)ioa  w>: 
wed  him?"  asked  the  stranger,  an  almost  pror^^ , 
smile  just  curling  his  handsome  month. 
"  No,  no,  never-^iever !" 
"  Nor  shalt  thou  ever !"  exclaimed  he,  his  tmzx 
changing  to  one  of  serious  eamestneea.    N*7f  >L 
thou  ever,  dearest,  most  beautiful — for  /  wZ  ;> 
vent  it,  I— * 

"Thou?    Alas!  alas!  I  have  been  bctrue:-.r: 
him  ever  since  I  was  an  infant.    How  could  a:  i  >. 
father—" 

"Dearest  cousin,  trust  to   me — wilt  th-TC  z 
And,  dearest,  sweetest  cousin,  love  me,  and  \< . 
beautiful  wife.    Nay,  shake  not  thy  loveliest  k:r 
Have  I  been  too  hasty  in  urging  my  love  ?  I U-* 
known  thee,  and  loved  thee,  for  so  raaorrcs> 
thou  hast,  thy  beautiful  spirit  has  ever,  oifS  a:. 
day,  been  near  me,  the  light  of  my  life ;  bo:  1  kr* 
frightened  thee  by  my  impetuosity— «nd  tbca  n>- 
never  love  me?   But,  no,  thj'  beautiful  eyes  i*""* 
tenderly  upon  me ;  and  thou  wooldst  not  let  ae  £>. . 
this  little  soA,  warm  hand,  and  imprison  it  wj^ 
mine,  if  thou  didst  hate  me.    I  do  not  lightly  a«i:i*' 
precious  boon,  thy  love.   Believe  me,  it  is  as  I  ^' 
continued  he,  earnestly  bending  upon  her  bu»<fef? 
dark,  eloquent  eyes— eyes  that  made  her  little  bsi'. 
thrill  to  its  very  core.    "  It  is  as  I  tell  thee,  ih.^&L±< 
been  my  dream  by  day  and  by  nigbt.    See  bere.^  s 
he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small   miniature,  tr., 
handed  it  to  her— the  exact  image  of— herself.  '- A:* 
now  I  will  tell  thee   what  I   never  before  i.'i 
mortal  being.    Just  three  years  ago,  after  aftrkcjz 
day^s  fight,  I  lay  in  my  tent,  awake ;  and  tboc  d:^ 
come  to  me,  just  as  thou  now  dost  appear— s  ri<  -i 
of  light  and  purity  and  glorious  loveliness.  WhdAs 
it  was  a  dream  or  not,  or  a  trance,  I  know  not :  M 
never  since  has  that  radiant  vision  left  me.   T>«i  i 
didst  lay  thy  little  soft,  white  hand  upon  my  fere.-st 
brow,  and  I  heard  most  distinctly,  as  thy  sweet  izHk 
bent  over  me,  these  words  :  *  Do  not  love  other  tm 
me,  for  I  alone,  on  earth,  am   desttined  for  tfcri* 
From  my  earliest  boyhood  have  I  loved  to  uk  « 
pencil;  and  on  the  next  morning  I  tried,  and  «&^ 
ceeded  in  conveying  to  this  bit  of  ivory  the  ixi-t 
of  that  most,  most  beautiful  vision ;  and  I  have  r  i 
it  upon  my  heart  ever  since,  where  I  wou!du 
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loved,  deeply,  dearly  loved  and  beautiful  original 
might  ever  be.  From  then  till  now  have  I  worn 
next  to  my  heart  that  semblance  of  my  nightly,  daily 
dream ;  but  never  mitil  now  have  I  been  bleased  in 
seeing  my  dream,  living,  breathing  before  me." 

How  that  young  heart  throbbed  and  bounded, 
almost  suffocating  ita  loving,  lovely  owner  with  the 
intensity  of  its  joyous  emotion,  as  the  earnest  tones 
of  that  low,  passionate  voice  fell,  word  by  word, 
into  its  inmost  centre,  as  the  glance  of  those  deeply, 
deeply  loving  eyes  awoke  it  to  life  and  love.  Her 
hand  lay  within  his,  and  by  little  he  drew  her  more 
and  more  closely  and  warmly  to  his  heart,  and  by 
liitle  her  head  gradually  sunk  upon  his  manly  breast, 
her  eyes  looked  up  tenderly  and  trustingly  into  his 
and  drank  in  his  passionate  gaze,  as  though  it  were 
her  life.  Time  flew  by  them  unheeded,  each  pour- 
ing out  joy  end  life  into  the  heart  of  the  other. 
Their  very  being  melting  and  mingling  each  into  the 
other,  until  each  felt  that  their  two  lives  were  one. 
Nor  did  he  sully  those  pure,  exquisite  lips,  with  one 
earthly  kiss.  His  soul  kissed  hen,  and  her  own 
vibrated  to  his  in  trembling  unison. 

Such  moments  of  intense  soul-rapture  do  not  often 
occur  to  many  of  us  on  earth,  for  perfect  love  seeks 
perfect  fulfillment;  and  in  the  perfect  fulfillment  of 
love  is  too  often  the  satiety  that  deadens  its  finest, 
most  spiritual  impulses. 

The  castle  gong  sounded,  booming  heavily  through 
the  trees.  Isoleth  started  to  her  feet  like  a  frighteneddoe. 
"  I  must  go,"  exclaimed  she,  *'  my  guardian — " 
'*  Stay  one  moment,  sweetest,  I  have  something  to 
tell  thee,  that  thou  must  hear." 

<<  I  have  staid  too  long  already,"  interrupted  she, 
hastily,  "  my  guardian  will  be  sending  out  for  me — 
it  is  already  growing  dark.  Fare  thee  well ;"  and  she 
^ve  him  a  farewell  with  her  softj  brown  eyes  that 
never  left  his  heart — so  full  of  unconscious  love 
was  it. 

"  You  will  meet  me  here  again  to-morrow  morn- 
ings ?   Promise  me  at  least  so  much,  dearest  beloved." 
'*  Yes,  yes,"  and  with  another  glance  from  her  soft, 
bright  eyes,  she  glided  out  of  his  sight. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SUSPENSE. 

«  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  safely  at  home,  my  dear 
child.  Where  hast  thou  been?  Thou  knowest  I 
hate  to  have  thee  rambling  about  the  castle-grounds 
after  night-fall.  I  have  already  sent  out  to  seek 
thee,  and  was  on  the  point  of  going  in  search  of  thee 
myself.  But,  dear  child,  if  walking  at  any  time  will 
bring  thee  home  with  such  a  radiant,  glowing  color, 
I  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  cause  or  hour.  Thou 
art  looking  as  bright  and  as  happy  and  beautiful  as  I 
hope  always  to  see  thee  look." 

**  I  was  afraid,  dear  uncle,"  replied  Isoleth,  blush- 
ing still  more  deeply,  and  casting  her  conscious,  love- 
full  eyes  to  the  ground,  "I  was  afraid  thou  wouldst 
begrin  ^*^  ^  uneasy  about  me,  and  I  hastened— I  have 
no  one,  dearest  uncle,  when  thou  art  away,  to  take 
such  good  care  of  me.  I  f;o  wandering  about  among 
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my  favorite  haunts  at  my  own  good  will  and  plea- 
sure, night  or  day,  as  it  happens." 

"The  time  is  coming,  eh!  sweet  Isoleth,  when 
thou  wilt  have  to  consult  another  will  save  thine 
own,"  said  the  baron,  patting  her  fondly  on  her  soft, 
white  neck. 

Ferdinand  laughed,  and  looked  very  impressed 
and  impressive,  and  gazed  her  out  of  countenance 
with  assured,  admiring  eyes,  as  be  answered  for  her, 

"Yes,  yes,  we  are  waiting  only  for  the  goodly 
company  that  are  to  witness  the  approaching  nup- 
tials.   Is  it  not  so,  fairest  lady  ?" 

"The  hideous  bemg!"  thought  Isoleth,  without 
vouchsafing  an  audible  reply.  "  Is  this  the  one  wiih 
whom  I  am  to  spend  my  days-^ut  no,  it  shall 
not  be." 

She  did  the  honors  of  the  supper-table  with  a 
suffocating  throat,  with  a  proud  rebellious  heart,  full 
of  love  for  one  she  felt  she  ought  not  to  love,  and  full 
of  hate  for  another  that  she  knew  she  ought  to  love. 
She  was  absent  in  spite  of  herself,  and  did  all  manner 
of  queer  things  that  people  do,  who,  for  a  time,  take 
leave  of  absence  of  themselves — answering  yes,  for 
no— «nd  no,  for  yes->attempting  to  bite  a  piece  out 
of  her  little  porcelain  cup-plate,  instead  of  the  cook^s 
snowy  cake;  pouring  her  guardian's  cup  up  with 
cream  instead  of  coffee,  and  sweetening  it  with  salt 
instead  of  sugar.  Many  other  little  pleasantries  of 
like  nature  did  she  perform,  very  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  guardian  and  the  hated  Ferdinand.  Th^ 
latter  made  himself  exceeding  merry  at  her  expense, 
at  the  same  time  showing  her  every  attention  and 
gallantry  that  he,  finished  courtier,  could  devise. 
Isoleth  felt  at  length  completely  worried  and  tired  to 
death,  as  though  she  could  not  for  one  moment 
longer,  endure  the  torture  of  her  heart's  conflictmg 
emotion. 

"  You  look  pale  and  tired,  my  beloved  child," 
said  her  guardian,  tenderly  taking  her  little  cold, 
white  hand  within  bis.  All  your  beautiful  color  is 
gone.  I  fear  that  after  all  your  walk,  or  the  excite- 
ment, has  been  too  much  for  you.  You  had  best 
retire  for  the  night.  Shall  I  ring  for  Dame  Hildreth, 
or  some  of  your  maidens  ?" 

"No,  dear  uncle,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
seek  those  I  wish,"  answered  Isoleth,  only  too  glad 
to  escape  from  the  hated  presence  into  the  calm 
stillness  of  her  own  room. 

She  found  the  good  little  dame  awaiting  her ;  and 
to  her  compassionate  ear  she  poured  forth  the  sorrow 
and  joy  of  her  young  heart.  The  kind-hearted  little 
woman  sympathized  cordially  with  her  precious 
foster-child,  wishing  over  and  over  again  that  some 
benevolent  fairy  would  change  the  beautiful  stranger 
cousin  with  the  hateful  old  Prince  Ferdinand — she 
had  to  acknowledge  that  he  did  looJk  old — until  after 
the  happy  wedding  was  over.  "And  then  how 
blank  and  black  the  prince  would  look,  and  how 
astonished  we  all  would  be  to  find  you  had  married 
the  handsome  young  man  instead  of  the  grumpy 
old  one." 

"Now  leave  me,  good  nurse,  I  would  be  alone. 
I  will  entreat  my  dear  tmcle  on  the  morrow  to 
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release  me  from  this  dreaded  allianoe.    He  never 
yet  refused  a  request  of  mine." 

Lioleih  quieted  herself  in  the  belief  that  her  be- 
loved guardian  would  certainly  grant  her  petition  as 
soon  as  she  made  it  known  to  him.  In  child-like 
confidence,  therefore,  she  sunk  to  her  happy  sleep, 
with  a  pair  of  dark,  lovmg  eyes  hovering  over  her 
and  mingling  with  her  dreams.  And  never  eyes 
gazed  on  more  gentle  sleep  or  lovely  sleeper. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THB  APPEAL. 

With  a  buoyant  step  and  a  sparkling  eye  the  Lady 
Isoleth  sought  her  guardian  early  the  next  morning. 
He  was  deeply  immersed  in  papers  and  parchments, 
while  huge,  formidable-looking  books  were  piled 
high  around  him.  He  nevertheless  welcomed  his 
sweet  niece  with  a  sudden  clearing  offof  his  thought- 
lined  brow,  and  a  fond,  affectionate  smile. 

"Forgive  me,  dearest  uncle,  if  I  have  disturbed 
thy  studies ;  but  I  would  see  thee  alone,  and  I  feared 
this  might  be  the  only  opportunity,  as  the  carriages 
containing  our  kinsfolk  are  even  now  expected ;  so 
nurse  Hildreth  informed  me." 

"  What  would  my  pet  bird  have  that  she  seeks  her 
uncle  thus  early?" 

*'  A  boon  that  you  must  grant,  dearest  unde,  for 
upon  it  depends  my  heart's  happiness  now  and 
forever." 

"  Name  it,  my  darling  Isy— what  wouldst  thou 
have,  little  enthusiast?" 

*' Release  from  one  I  never  can  love.  Oh!  my 
dearest  uncle,"  continued  she,  fondly  twining  her 
Bo(\,  white  arms  around  his  neck,  and  lovingly  kissing 
his  time-worn  brow,  "  do,  for  Heaven's  sweet  love, 
tell  me  at  once  that  I  need  not  wed  him,  for  I  never 
can  love  him — never,  never  !" 

"Bless  her  little  heart,  whaf  is  the  child  raving 
about  ?  Whom  dost  thou  mean,  dear  baby,  by  him  ?" 

"  Who  should  I  mean,  dearest  uncle,  but  my  cousin, 
this  Prince  Ferdinand.  I  need  not  be  his  wife.    I—" 

"Thy  cousin.  Prince  Ferdinand  !'* 

"  I  hate  him— I  abhor  him— I  utterly  detest  him ! 
I  never  can  love  him !  I  never  will  be  his  wife !  I 
never*-'* 

"  Hold,  hold !  not  so  fast ;  why  thou  romantic  little 
recluse!  thou  hast  lived  alone  too  much  by  half. 
Thy  little  bead  is  brim  full  o{  fancies.  Thy  tongue 
is  running  wild.  Thou  hatest  him!  Why  what 
would«t  thou  have  better?  Is  he  not  all  a  woman 
cotild  desire  ?  Is  he  not  young  and — " 

"Young!" 

"  And  handsome,  and — " 

"Handsome!" 

"  And  is  he  not  a  prince  ?  And  is  he  not  heir  to  a 
powerful,  wealthy  ducal  throne?  And  will  he  not 
take  thee  to  court— the  gay,  beaulU^ul  court;  and 
wilt  thou  not  reign  there  a  queen— a  queen  of  beauty 
and  joy  and  light— and  ere  long  queen  of  the 
throne?" 

"  All  that  does  not  dazzle  me,  dearest  uncle— for 
what  are  thrones  and  splendor  where  love  is  not? 


Oh!  dear,  dearest  uncle,  do  not  pceai  tks  ^i 
match  upon  me.  Do  not  doom  me  toeienBl!.ir^ 
Do  not— " 

"  Hoity,  toity !  Why  thou  dost  talk  jost »  j 
do  in  those  silly  romances.  I  wager  thy  besd  >«  ] 
of  them.  Thou  hast  had  bad  teachen,  eb  .  i 
permit  thee  to  fill  thy  poor  little  brain  wa:  >j 
trash  instead  oi  useful  knowledge.  Or  is  nr  •] 
he,  fixing  his  gray  eyes  searchingly  npoa  ber,  i 
it  that  thou  hast  met  some  sighiog  Adoius  j  3 
woods?  Ha!  thou  dost  blush— have  a  ore.  J 
There,  thou  needest  not  tremble,  I  will  out  li&i 
know  thy  secret,  if  secret  thou  hast.  Tlu»  l.j 
however,  know  for  a  certainty,  that  Friacc  :i 
dinand  is  destined  to  be  thy — " 

*' Dearest  uncle!"  exclaimed  the  Uttleitcf  .1 
beautiful  eyes  filling  with  teara,  "  thou  sliai  i.  1 
all — all  I  have  to  tell,  if  thou  wilt  but  ddiTtt  j 
IJrom  this — " 

''  Have  done  wiih  this  folly,  Lsdy  hdtik,"  nj 
his  cold  gray  eyes  sternly  regarded  her.  "li  «j 
thy  dead  lather's  will  that  thou  ahooldst  ma.T  j 
cousin,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Benuiurii  aji:: .{ 
tather'ft  will  mu:>t  and  shall  be  obeyed." 

»• '  Folly !'  *  Lady  Isoleih !'  » muet  aad  jM  1^ 
never  be! ore  now  spoke  one  unkind  word  u  e.-  ' 
And  the  weeping  Isoleth  went  with  a  brt&kiiK'  L'<.i 
and  shut  henelt  in  her  ow^n  room,  aione,  and  i.u. 
herself  in,  she  gave  uufe»traiued  vent  lu  bir  f.- 
bionate  grief. 

CHAPTER  VL 

THE  LAST  APPEAL. 

"  I  will  seek  him — ye»,  he  will  not  wm  r 
prayer.  I  will  tell  him  I  txuxo  him.  He  wii.  be  .v 
too  glad  to  release  me  when  be  knows  tbedej... 
hatied  I  bear  him.  1  will  ^o  this  uioi&eai,  ti^  v. 
will  ail  my  gay  cousins  be  here,  and  ttieu  wi.lk .' 
horrid  beiruttiul' ceremony — but  1  wUl  BoiuiEii 
thal^" 

*'  Ha !  my  shy,  beautiful  cousin.  Lad}*  kse " 
Ferdinand  was  in  the  library,  amusing  imm^  v^ 
books  and  prmts.  **See  here,  beautilul  ccxt:^ 
have  found  a  book  of  rare  merit,  and  beaa:jL 
illuminated.  I  suppose,  tboqgh,"  oaatmued  k  «- 
a  quizzical  look,  ''  that  all  the  books  iiere  and  i^* 
manifuld  contents  are  familiar  to  thy  br^tii  t)tt-^ 
it  not  so?" 

"  Not  exactly  «//,"  replied  Isoleth,  smiliDg  ifl  ?r  • 
of  her  sorrow,  as  she  glanced  at  the  eodi«ai  ror*  ■ 
huge  leather' bound  tomes,  that  had  nut  even  hiiiur 
cobwebs  dusted  from  them  for  a  century  at  ieK 

"  Wilt  thou  not  deign  to  look  over  ihi»  prft-* 
book  with  me,  most  beauteous  lady?  Tby^Ln 
wit  may  help  my  slow  faculues  to  compiTwd  := 
quaint  poetry,  and  thy  glorious  eyes  will  lun  it 
finely  executed  prints." 

"  I  came  not  to  disturb  thy  medifatioD»,"  re;>-^ 
she,  shrinking  from  his  approaching  steps.  I  a? 
to  crave  a  boon  from  thee." 

"  It  is  granted  thee,  fairest  lady,  even  before  i^ 
dost  utter  it.    But  what  is  it,  the  most  beautiful;  i^ 
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orely  of  her  beautiful,  lovely  Bex  would  ask?  Be  it 
!ven  unto  the  half  of  my  kingdom — "  . 

"  It  ia  not  the  half  of  thy  kingdom,  but  the  whole 
»f  it,  together  with  thy  kingdom's  lord,  that  I  would 
►e  freed  from/* 

'*  Thou  art  pleased  to  be  facetious,  most  charming 
^ady  Isoleth.  Pray  explain  thyself,  that  my  dull 
mderstanding  may  comprehend  thy  meaning." 

"  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Bemstorf— " 

"  Yes— '» 

"  Is  one  that  I  never,  never  can  love — one  that  I 
lad  rather  should  see  me  in  the  grave  ere  he  shall  call 
ne  wife." 

"Ha!  well,  loveliest  cousin,  that  is  plain,  and  easy 

0  be  understood  even  by  the  slowest  comprehension. 
Thou  hatest  him,  dost  thoa  ?" 

"  Most  cordially." 

**  My  son  thanks  thee,  fair  cousin — and  I  also,  in 
iia  name." 

"Thy  son!" 

"  Ay,  and  here  he  is  to  thank  thee  himself.  How 
tow,  scapegrace!  Thou  art  tardy  in  paying  thy  re- 
pects  to  this  beautiful,  noble  lady.  Thou  shouldst 
lave  been  here  days  ago.  Even  now  thy  fair  cousin 
vas  on  the  point  of  refusing  thee.  I  tell  thee,  lad, 
tiou  *lt  never  find  a  fairer.    Courting  was  noi  done 

1  this  slipshod  way  when  I  was  a  boy." 

All  this  while  Isoleth  was  gazing  in  mute  astonish* 
lent  upon— yes,  she  was  not  mistaken— he  was  the 
'ery  one— the  very  most  beautiful  being  to  whom 
he  had  given,  only  the  night  before,  her  precious 
ittle  heart.  Aqd  those  dark,  earnest  eyes  were 
•assionately  regarding  her,  drinking  in  rapturously 
ler  glowing  beauty,  until  her  eyes,  abashed,  sought 
he  floor,  unable  to  bear  the  light  of  those  intensely 
oving  ones. 

•*  Then  ihou'n  the  Dw^e  of  Bemstorf,  my  father'^ 
ousin  ?"  suddenly  asked  she,  of  Ferdinand  the  elder. 

"  Who  else,  fairest  cousin  ?  Ha !  thou  didst  then 
[link— "  a  sudden  light  seemed  to  break  through  the 
hambers  of  his  brain.  "Ha!  ha !  ha !"  laughed  he, 
'  Thou  thoughtest  that  /  was  the  one.  I  could  not 
vish  a  fairer,  more  beautiful  bride  than  thou ;  but— 
A  !  ha!  ha !  I  have  one  goodly  wife  ubready,  who  is 
J  be  here  this  very  day;  and,  between  you  and  I, 
ne  is  more  than  I  can  manage,  although  she  is  one 
f  the  best  of  her  perJ'ect,  bewitching  sex.  Still — 
>o,  that  was  the  reason  ihou  wert  so  shy  of  me, 
weet  flower."  And  the  father,  Ferdinand,  threw 
imself  back  m  his  chair,  and  gave  way  to  the  most 
tncontrollable  bursts  of  laughter;  while  Ferdinand, 
be  son,  had  taken  the  soft,  lily-white  hand  of  his 
oveiy  betrothed,  and  was  talking  to  her  in  words 
rom  his  heart's  heart. 

"  I  should  have  told  thee  all  this  la^t  evening  if 
bou  couldst  have  waited  but  one  instant  longer.  I 
vas  to  have  accompanied  my  father  and  thy  guar- 
lian  here ;  but  I  dreaded  so  much  to  see  my  affianced 
•ride— not  dreaming  imtil  last  evening  that  my  be- 
oved  and  betrothed  were  one  and  the  same— that  my 


beautiful  dream  was  a  more  beautiful  reality.  If  I 
had  come  and  found  the  young  Countess  of  Fern- 
heath  one  that  I  could  not  have  loved,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  moved  earth  and  heaven  but  that  I  would 
have  had  the  contract,  made  by  our  goodly  sires, 
annulled— or  I  would  have  drowned  or  shot  myself. 
Don't  shudder,  sweetest,'  I  shall  do  neither  now, 
unless  I  am  shot  by  the  lightning  of  your  bright  eyes, 
and  drowned  in  the  bliss — but,  dearest,  I  love  you 
too  dearly  to  speak  nonsense  to  thee— even  love 
nonsense.  Strange,  was  it  not,  darling,  that  I  should 
not  have  recognized  you?  It  has  been  many  a  long 
year  since  I  saw  you  a  little  rosy,  romping,  fairy 
thiug  of  only  a  few  bright  summers.  We  have  had 
troublous  times  since  then ;  'War  and  bloodshed  that 
would—" 

"Pardon  me,  most  beautiful  cousin,  my  long 
laughter  hath  been  rude;  but,  indeed,  thy  mistake 
was  most  droll.  There,  sweet  cousin,  I  have  done ! 
Thy  blushes,  however,  are  exceedingly  becoming 
thy  fair  face.  So  thou  and  my  goodly  son  hast  met 
before — is  it  not  so?  And  he  is  not  the  laggard  in 
love  I  unjustly  deemed  him.  And  now  I  suppose  the 
best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  take  myself  oS  to  an- 
other world,  and  resign  my  kingdom  and  crown  in 
this  for  one  in  the— however,  we  will  arrange  all 
that  after  the  wedding.  Let  us,  meantime,  enjoy  the 
present.  Ah !  here  comes  thy  good  uncle  with  a 
cloudy  brow ;  something  has  gone  wrong  with  him — 
we  must  have  no  gloom  to-day.  And  here  also  comes 
thundering  down  the  avenue  all  the  goodly  old 
carriages  containing  our  expected  kinsfolk." 

And  here  also  comes, 

CHAPTER  THE  LAST, 

Which  I  know  will  delight  you,  dearest  reader,  as  it 
containeih  the  wedding;  but  most  especially  will  it 
delight  you  because  it  is  the  last.  The  wedding  was 
of  course  a  splendid  one,  and  better  still,  a  joyous 
one.  Little  Dame  Hildreth  would  let  no  one  but  her- 
self fasten  so  much  as  a  bridal  ornament  on  her 
beautiful  young  foster-child.  It  would  be  hard  saying 
which  moved  fastest  on  the  important  day,  her  hands 
or  her  tongue. 

"  Just  to  think !"  exclaimed  she,  as  she  clasped 
those  same  pearls,  that  had  once  been  cast  aside  in 
scorn,  upon  her  darling— and  pure  and  lovely  they 
shone  among  her  soft,  brown  curls,  and  on  her  snow- 
white  arms  and  neck,  and  around  her  lithe  and 
slender  waist— "to  think  that  I  could  have  mistaken 
Ferdinand,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Bernstorf,  for  Fer- 
dinand, the  Prince.  Keally,  though,  my  lady,  to 
look  at  them,  one  does  not  see  much  diflerence  in 
their  appearance — they  are  both  so  handsome  and 
grand-looking.  Oh,  yes!  you  see  a  vast  odds  in 
their  looks — that 's  natural !  These  old  eyes,  I  sup- 
pose, are  growing  dim— but  they  are  bright  enough 
to  see  that  thou  art  the  dearest,  loveliest,  most 
beautiful  bride  that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon." 
"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.*^ 


THE    CITY    OF    MEXICO. 

WRITTEN    WHILE    THE    WAR    WAS    PENDING. 


BT  M.  X.  TBBOPP. 


Pbisb  of  the  Soaih,  ihy  glittering  splret 

Point  to  the  arching  sky, 
While  tower  and  palace  proudly  rear 

Their  statdy  forms  on  high ; 
Thy  apaciouB  aquarea  spread  far  and  wide 

Along  the  valley  green, 
And  bright  above  thy  hundred  fanes 

An  hondred  crosses  gleam. 

Bland,  spring-like  breezes,  brilliant  skies, 

Birds  of  gay  song  and  plume, 
Cool  sparkling  founu,  wide  shaded  walks, 

Trees,  of  eternal  bloom, 
Bright  glowing  flowers,  as  fresh  and  pare 

As  infant's  rosy  mouth, 
Rare,  tempting  fruits— <ill— all  are  thine, 

Sweet  City  of  the  South. 

Around  thee  lime  and  citron  bowers 

In  peaceful  beauty  rest. 
While  orange  groves  stretch  far  away 

To  blue  Tczcuco's  breast  j 
Beyond  thee  giant  bulwarks  stand, 

Cordillera's  mountain  line. 
And  lift  along  thine  azure  sky 

Their  silver  crests  sublime. 

Ah !  thou  hast  beauty,  Southern  Queen, 

And  thou  hadst  wealth  and  power ; 
But  wealth  and  beauty  proved  to  thee 

"  A  darkly  glorious  dower." 
Iberia  on  her  rocky  heights 

Beheld  thee  from  afar, 
And  rolled  o'er  all  thy  subject  clime 

The  lurid  tide  of  war. 

On  thee  the  mighty  torrent  burst. 

And  with  resistless  sway 
Bore  from  thy  desperate,  struggling  sons 

Their  gods,  their  kings  away. 
Then  followed  weary,  weary  years, 

Such  as  the  conquered  know. 
When  brave  hearts  bleed  and  faint  ones  break 

Beneath  their  weight  of  wo. 

Iberia's  brood  with  iron  sway 

Kept  down  thy  fallen  ones. 
And  bonds  and  stripes  were  freely  doled 

To  thy  degraded  sons ; 
Then  spear  and  lance  were  left  to  rust 

Along  thy  bannered  walls. 
Thine  engle  drooped  and  strangers  dwelt 

In  "  Montezuma's  halls." 

Oppression's  long  dark  night  of  pain 

At  length  wore  slowly  on. 
And,  radiant  'mid  receding  gloom, 

Hope  heralded  the  dawn. 


Bay  broke,  and  Freedom's  glorious  son 

Uprose  o'er  thine  and  thee. 
While  thy  clew  belU  with  sflvery  ehine 

Proclaimed  a  country  fxzk. 

And  mingling  with  their  heavenly  tonei 

Glad  triumphs  sweUed  the  breeae, 
For  that  bright  sun  dispelled  the  glma 

Of  rolling  centuries. 
A  flood  of  golden  light  streamed  down 

O'er  valley  mount  and  plain. 
Thy  joyous  eagle  plumed  his  wing 

And  soared  aloA  again. 

Thy  sons  rejoiced  o'er  rights  restored, 

The  joy  of  other  yean, 
And  gentler  woman's  truthful  hesrt 

Wept  silent  grateful  tears ; 
And  thou— bathed  in  thy  new-bom  lighi- 

Thon  ancient  island-gem. 
Ah !  to  thy  proud  fond  children's  hesra 

Thou  wert  an  Eden  then. 

But  thy  stern  oracles  the  while 

Spoke  ever  deep  and  slow— 
«  Dark  hours  are  yet  reserved  for  thee, 

Ill-fated  Mexico!" 
And  after  years  proved  all  too  soon. 

Proved  to  thy  bitter  pain. 
Thy  soil's  vast  wealth,  thy  sons'  best  blood, 

Had  flowed,  and  flowed  in  vain. 

How  hast  thou  mourned  the  civil  broih 

That  shook  thy  peaceful  homes! 
How  hast  thou  mourned  the  broken  faith 

Of  thy  degenemte  sons  ? 
The  faith  thrice  broken  that  incurred 

Columbia's  vengeful  sword, 
Till  red  o'er  many  a  battle-plain 

Thy  Mood  like  water  poured. 

Again  the  stranger's  echoing  tresd 

Sounds  from  thy  anctient  halls— 
Again  the  flag  of  other  lands 

Waves  o'er  thy  captured  wails. 
Thy  peerless  beauty,  storied  lure, 

Thy  buried  heroes'  fame, 
Wealth,  power— ah,  what  arc  they  to  ihce 

With  thy  dishonored  name ! 

The  foe  that  first  beheld  thy  towen 

Beyond  the  lake's  green  shore, 
And  they  who  fondly  reared  thee  api 

The  lordly  ones  of  j'ore— 
They  did  not  dream  a  change  like  thii 

Could  on  thy  pride  be  hurled. 
Who  erst  amid  thy  moimtaias  reigned 

Queen  of  the  new-found  world. 


GAME-BIRDS    OF    AMERICA.  — NO.    XI. 


THE  RUFFED  GROUSE  OR  PHEASANT. 


In  the  Eastern  States  the  true  partridge  is  known 
^y  the  name  of  quail,  the  appellation  of  partridge  be- 
ing there  given  to  what  in  Pennsylvania  is  called 
he  pheasant,  and  which  in  the  Ornithologies  bears 
be  name  of  the  Rufled  Grouse,  {Tetrao  Umbellua. 
Wu^ON.)  It  inhabits  a  very  extensive  range  of 
country,  being  found  at  Hudson's  Bay,  in  Ken- 
ucky  and  Indiana,  Oregon  and  the  Floridas.  Its 
'avorite  places  of  resort  are  high  mountains  covered 
with  the  balsam,  pine,  hemlock  and  other  evergreens, 
ind  as  we  descend  from  such  heights  to  the  lower 
30untry  they  become  more  rare ;  and  in  the  Carolinas, 
jeorgia  and  Florida  they  are  very  scarce.  The 
nanners  of  the  pheasant  are  solitary,  they  are  sel- 
lom  found  in  coveys  of  more  than  four  or  five  to- 
j^elher,  and  more  usually  in  pairs,  or  singly.  They 
ire  often  shot  in  the  mornings  in  the  roads  over  the 
mountains  bounding  the  Susquehanna;  where  they 
3ome  for  gravel.  On  foggy  mornings  very  consider- 
ible  numbers  may  be  seen  in  these  situations,  mov- 
ing along  with  great  stateliness,  their  broad  fan-like 
[ail  expanded  to  its  fullest  extent    The  drumming 


of  the  pheasant,  a  sound  compared  by  Wilson  to  that 
produced  by  striking  two  full  blown  ox  bladders  to- 
gether, but  much  louder;  the  strokes  at  first  slow  and 
distinct,  but  gradually  increasing  in  rapidity  till  they 
run  into  each  other,  resembling  the  rumbling  sound 
of  very  distant  thunder  dying  away  gradually  on  the 
ear.  This  drumming  is  the  call  of  the  male  bird  to 
his  mate,  and  may  be  heard  in  a  calm  day  nearly  half 
a  mile.  Wilson  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which 
this  singular  noise  is  produced.  The  bird,  standing 
on  an  old  prostrate  log,  generally  in  a  retired  and 
sheltered  situation,  lowers  his  wings,  erects  his  ex- 
panded tail,  contracts  his  throat,  elevates  two  tufts 
of  feathers  on  the  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole  body 
something  in  the  manner  of  the  turkey-cock,  strutting 
and  wheeling  about  with  great  stateliness.  After  a 
few  manoeuvres  of  this  kind  he  begins  to  strike  with 
his  stifiTened  wings  in  short  and  quick  strokes,  which 
become  more  and  more  rapid  until  they  run  into  each 
other,  as  has  been  already  described.  This  is  most 
common  in  the  morning  and  evening,  though  Wilson 
states  that  he  has  heard  them  drumming  at  all  hours 
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of  the  day.  By  means  of  this  the  pheasant  leads  the 
gunner  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  though  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  sound  there  is  great  deception 
in  the  supposed  distance,  it  generally  appearing  to 
be  much  nearer  than  it  really  is.  Audubon  mentions 
having  often  called  them  within  shot  by  imitating  the 
sound.  This  he  accomplished  by  beating  a  large  in- 
flated bullock^s  bladder  with  a  stick,  keeping  up  as 
much  as  possible  the  same  time  as  that  in  which  the 
bird  beats.  At  the  sound  produced  by  the  bladder 
and  the  stick,  the  male  grouse,  inflamed  with  jealousy, 
has  flown  directly  toward  him,  when,  being  prepared 
beforehand,  he  has  easily  shot  it.  When  flushed,  the 
pheasant  flies  with  great  vigor  through  the  woods, 
beyond  the  reach  of  view,  springing  up  at  first  within 
a  few  yards,  with  a  loud  whirring  noise.  Noticing 
this  peculiarity  of  flight,  Mr.  Audubon  states  that 
when  this  bird  rises  from  the  ground  at  a  time  when 
pursued  by  an  enemy,  or  tracked  by  a  dog,  it  pro- 
duces a  loud  whirring  sound  resembling  that  of  the 
whole  tribe,  excepting  the  blabk-cock  of  Europe, 
which  has  less  of  it  than  any  other  species.  The 
whirring  sound  is  never  heard  when  the  grouse  rises 
of  its  own  accord,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 
one  place  to  another ;  nor,  in  similar  circumstances, 
is  it  commonly  produced  by  our  little  partridge.  **  In 
fact,''  he  continues,  *'  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  emit- 
ted by  any  species  of  grouse,  unless  when  surprised 
and  forced  to  rise.  I  have  often  been  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  woods  or  the  fields,  for  hours  at  a  time, 


for  the  express  purpose  of  observing'  the  movcor- 
and  habits  of  different  birds,  and  have  frequeolly  s^ 
a  partridge  or  a  grouse  rise  on  "wing"  within  a  fe» 
yards  of  the  spot  where  I  lay,  unobserved  by  ihrz 
as  gently  and  softly  as  any  other  bird,  and  wil^  - 
producing  any  whirring  sound.  Nor  even  wbea :.. 
grouse  ascends  to  the  top  of  a  tree  does  it  make  z;- 
greater  noise  than  other  birds  of  the  same  <x 
would  do." 

With  a  good  dog,  pBeasants  are  easily  found,  v 
what  is  singular,  they  will  look  doy/m  apoo  him  frcxi 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  where  they  nt^  apparer' 
stupefied,  not  attempting  to  fly,  but  allowing  ikc- 
selves  to  be  shot  one  by  one  until  all  are  kiJ?: 
Should  one  of  those  on  the  higher  brancbes,  kjv- 
ever,  be  shot  first,  the  si^t  of  his  fall  will  came  i. 
immediate  flight.  A  figure  4  trap  is  used  wiili  ^r.. 
cess  in  taking  them,  especially  when  deep  sncw  > 
on  the  ground.  They  were  formerly  numerot:^  .: 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  but  liie  :i 
vances  of  the  agricuhurist  have  led  them  to  rtTz. 
to  the  interior,  and  but  a  very  few  can  be  now  fo^-. 
within  several  miles.  The  pheasant  is  in  the  be?: 
order  in  September  and  October,  but  in  mid-visiff 
those  who  shoot  them  should  be  careful  to  drmvtks 
as  soon  as  ppssible,  as  the  buds  of  laurel  on  winch  •: 
that  season  they  sometimes  feed,  if  left  in  the  5'  - 
mach  of  the  dead  bird,  diffuse  their  poisoooos  qm.*^ 
ties  over  its  whole  body,  and  render  it  daofera 
food. 


AMERICAN    PARTRIDGE,    OR    QUAIL.    {Perdrix  Virginiantu,     Wimos.) 


This  well  known  bird,  though  not  very  migratory 
in  its  habits,  has  extended  its  colonies  from  New 
England  to  Mexico.  The  spot  where  they  have 
been  raised,  if  they  can  at  all  support  life,  is  their 
home;  and  there  they  will  remain  until  the  whole  flock 
is  destroyed  by  sportsmen.  This  fact  sufficiently 
disproves  the  asserted  identity  of  our  partridge  with 
the  quail  of  the  European  continent,  which  is  a  bird 
of  passage,  leaving  Europe  for  Asia  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  returning  in  very  great  numbers  in  the 
spring.    Partridges  assemble  in  smaU  families,  vary- 


ing  according  to  circumstances  from  three  to  tliirt} 
and,  except  in  the  breeding  season,  they  all  live  le- 
gether  in  a  happy  and  mutual  alliance.  The  (T-o^ 
on  the  other  band  are  pugnacious  to  a  proverb-'  « 
quarrelsome  as  quails  in  a  cage.*' 

The  partridges  are  nearly  full  grown  by  the  Ug» 
ning  of  September,  and  associated  in  the  usual  core p 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  alTord  conskierable  Bpor. '' 
the  gunner.  The  notes  of  the  males  at  this  time  »t 
frequent,  clear  and  loud,  and  they  may  by  skiilii^ 
imitation  of  the  call  be  deceived  and  ioduoed  u 
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approach.  Their  food  consists  of  grain  seed,  insects 
and  berries  of  various  kinds.  The  buckwheat  fields 
sufier  severely  from  their  depredations  in  September 
and  Octoberi  aflfording  them  at  that  time  abundant 
food  and  secure  shelter.  At  night  they  roost  in  the 
middle  of  a  field,  on  high  ground,  sitting  round  in  a 
circle  with  their  heads  outward.  In  this  position 
they  place  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  a  fall 
of  snow,  when  their  mutual  warmth  is  the  better 
able  to  resist  the  effects  of  frost,  and  each  forms  a 
guard  for  the  whole  against  the  approach  of  danger. 


They  are  not  afraid  of  snow,  for  they  sometimes  fly  to 
a  drii^  for  safety ;  it  being  only  when  a  coating  of  frozen 
sleet  resists  their  efiforts  to  leave  it  that  they  expe- 
rience bad  efiects  from  it.  The  loud  whirring  sound 
of  their  flight  when  flushed  is  well  known.  Its  steady, 
horizontal  flight  renders  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  sports- 
man, espepially  when  he  is  assisted  by  a  sagacious 
dog.  The  flesh  of  the  partridge  is  peculiarly  white, 
tender  and  delicate,  in  this  respect  uneqiialed  by  any 
other  American  game. 


THE    AMERICAN    ROBIN.    {Turdtis  Migratonus.) 


This  well  known  bird,  and  universal  favorite,  can 
require  but  a  very  few  words  at  our  hands.  His  un- 
assuming familiarity  of  manners  has  caused  him  to 
be  immortalized  in  the  Songs  for  the  Nursery,  and 
others  of  Mother  Goose's  collections  for  the  little 
ones.  His  nest  is  preserved  from  the  rude  hands  of 
boyhood  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  veneration  for  his 
well  known  and  long  established  character,  and 
his  cheerful,  zealous  singing  not  unfrequently  causes 


the  older  sportsman  to  take  down  the  armed  gim 
from  his  shoulder,  and  sufier  the  assiduous  songster 
to  enjoy  his  liberty  and  life. 

The  robin  is  particularly  fond  of  gum-berries,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  sportsman  to  take  his 
stand  near  one  of  these  trees  when  it  is  covered  with 
fruit,  and  load  and  fire  his  gun.  One  fiock  after  an- 
other will  come  to  it  without  intermission  during  the 
whole  day. 


TO    A    ROSE-BUD, 


Tht  leaves  arc  not  unfolded  yet  to  the  sweet  light  of  love, 
Thy  bosom  now  is  blushing  like  the  sunset  clouds  above ; 
Thy  beauteous  form  is  perfect,  thy  hopes  are  fair  and 

bright, 
Thy  dreams  are  sweet  while  sleeping  hi  the  gentle  breeze 

of  night ; 
And  though  I  know  a  dew-drop  tear  hath  in  thy  bosom  been, 
>T  was  only  sent  to  nourish  thee,  and  make  thee  pare 

within : 
No  canker-worm  corrodes  thy  rest,  and  life  is  life  to  thee. 
And  as  the  past  has  ever  been  so  may  the  future  be. 
May  all  thy  dreams  be  realized,  thy  hopes  be  not  in  vain, 
Thy  life  pass  calm  and  sweetly  on  without  a  sigh  of  pain : 
And  when  thy  leaves  shall  droop  and  fall,  as  droop  and  fall 

they  must, 
Thy  lovely  form  will  then  lie  low,  to  mingle  with  the  dust ; 
And  to  thy  long  last  resting-place  soft  winds  shall  be  thy 

bier. 


While  the  fragrance  of  thy  loving  heart  will  ever  linger 

near; 
To  me  thy  memory  will  come  back  when  I  am  lone  and  sad, 
And  thoughts  of  thy  pure,  gentle  life  shall  make  my  spirit 

glad. 
Ah  !  lovely  rose-bud,  well  I  know  that  both  of  us  must  die. 
And  when  death  comes,  may  I,  like  you,  leave  earth  with- 
out a  sigh ; 
May  I,  like  you,  when  youth  shall  fade,  still  yield  the 

iweet  perfume. 
The  incense  of  a  worthy  heart,  which  age  can  not  consume : 
Farewell,  farewell,  sweet  rose-bud,  were  I  but  as  pnre  as 

thee, 
My  soul  would  be  contented,  my  spirit  would  be  free, 
Each  wish  would  then  be  gratified,  each  longing  have  a 

home. 
And  joy  and  peace  would  fill  my  heart  wherever  I  might 
0      roam.  t.  s. 


ERIN    WAKING. 


BT  WILLIAM  S.  C.  KOtMSK. 


LiGBT  streaoM  through  «  rift  in  the  cloud 

That  hangs  over  green  Innitfail — 
While  voice*  of  millions  are  shouting  aload 

The  satraps  of  Tyranny  quail : 
The  collar  of  Shame  haih  been  worn 

Through  ages  of  folly  and  wo — 
Too  long  huih  thy  neck,  O  Hibemia !  borne 

The  yoke  of  a  merciless  foe, 
Whose  creatures,  while  Perfidy  sharpened  the  dart, 
Like  valtures  have  crimsoned  their  beaks  in  thy  heart. 

Hot  winds  from  the  waste  of  Despair 

On  thy  blood-bedewed  shamrock  have  breathed, 
But  the  leaves,  growing  verdant  in  Liberty's  air, 

Again  round  her  brow  shall  be  wreathed : 
And  chisel  of  Art  on  the  stone 

Shall  name  of  that  martyr  engrave 
Who  prayed  for  a  sepulchre,  noteless  and  lone, 

While  foot  of  one  heart-broken  slave 
Polluted  the  green  of  that  beautiful  shore, 
By  steel-harnessed  champions  trodden  of  yore. 

Gone  forth  hath  the  gathering  word, 

And  under  Hesperian  skies 
Fond  exiles  the  call  of  their  mother  have  heard, 

And  homeward  are  turning  their  eyes : 
They  send  o'er  the  murmuring  brine 

In  answer  a  shout  of  applause. 
And  drops,  that  give  warmth  to  their  bosoms,  like  wine. 

Are  ready  to  shed  in  a  cause 
That  cannot  march  on  with  a  faltering  stride 
While  Truih  wears  a  buckler,  and  God  is  a  guide. 

Land  of  the  valiant !  at  last 
The  brow  of  thy  future  is  bright ; 
In  return  for  n  shadoWed  and  comfonless  past 
Is  dawing  an  era  of  light : 
The  Lion  of  Britain  in  vain 


Is  baring  his  teeth  for  the  fray— 

Thy  children  have  sworn  that  dishonoring  staia 

Shall  be  wiped  from  thy  forehead  away: 
The  bones  of  thy  martyrs  have  stirred  m  the  tnib. 
And  glimmers  the  starlight  of  Hope  throvgh  ibe  ^xc 


Invaders  thy  valor  have  r 

To  deeds  that  ifill  aye  be  admired 
Bear  witness,  Clontarf !  where  the  Dane  «m  iBbda«c, 

And  Bryan,  the  dauntless,  expired : 
Thy  sons  on  the  scaffold  have  died. 

The  block  hath  been  soaked  with  their  g<ire, 
And  long  ago  banished  thy  splendor  and  pride; 

But  idle  it  seems  to  deplore— 
Unbending  resolve  to  blot  out  thy  di^graee. 
In  hearu  of  the  brave,  to  regret  should  give  place. 

The  Genius  of  Erin  from  eairth, 

Uprising,  hath  broken  the  bowl, 
Whose  tide  to  a  black-crested  viper  gave  birth, 

That  long  dimmed  the  light  of  her  scniI  ; 
And  millions  of  high-hearted  men 

Who  thus  can  wild  passion  restrain, 
Though  driven  for  refuge  to  eavem  and  den, 

Will  arm  for  the  conflict  again— 
And,  venturing  ail  on  the  hazardous  cast. 
Prove  victors,  though  worn  and  oumnmbered,  at  ha 

Thou  isle,  on  the  breast  of  the  sea 

Like  an  emerald  gracefully  set, 
Though  feet  shod  with  iron  have  trampled  on  tbi«, 

A  brightness  belongs  to  thee  yet : 
In  bondage  thy  magical  lyre 

Hath  thrilled  a  wide  world  with  its  strtiot, 
And  thine  eloquent  sons  have  awakened  a  fire 

That  fast  is  dissolving  thy  chains:— 
The  Saxon  is  watching  the  issue  in  fear- 
He  knows  that  thy  day  of  redemption  drawi  aeir. 


LINES 

TO  A  SKETCH  OF  J.  BAYARD  TAYLOR,  IN  HIS  ALPINE  COSTUME 


BT  GEO.  W.  raWIT. 


[see  enoravino.] 


Trb  inspiration  of  thy  smile, 
Thou  minstrel  of  the  wayside  song, 

Yet  lingers  on  thy  face  the  while 
I  see  thee  climb  the  Alps  along  ,* 

As  if  thy  harp's  unwearied  hiy 

Sustained  thee  on  thy  rugged  way. 

There  dwells  within  thy  poet-eyes 
The  spirit  of  the  ancient  bards— 

A  soul  in  which  no  shadow  lies — 
A  glance  forever  heavenwards ; 

As  though  the  thoughts  thy  dreams  unfnrled 

Hung,  star-like,  o'er  a  watehing  world. 


Methinks  the  bard  who  saw  at  night, 
Amid  the  glacier's  snow  and  iee, 

A  youth  ascend  the  spectral  height. 
Unfurling  there  "  the  strange  devicr," 

Did,  with  a  prophet's  pen,  foreshow 

Thy  form  upon  those  mounts  of  snow. 

And  when  the  mists  have  valeward  rolled, 
Below  thy  pathway,  hard  and  long. 

Stem  Death  shall  find  thee,  pale  and  eoM, 
Upon  the  highest  peak  of  SoBO— 

Still  grasping,  with  a  frozen  hand, 

The  banner  of  tkcu  ALPim  Lajid! 
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GAUTAMA'S    SONG    OF    REST. 


IT  7.  BiLTAXO  TATUtt. 


[The  Hindoo  philosopher  Gaatama,  now  worshiped  under  the  name  of  Bnddha,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
He  taught  the  unity  of  God  and  Natore,  or  rather,  that  the  phydcal  and  qsiritual  worlds  are  merely  diflerent  conditions 
or  an  eternal  Being.  In  the  spiritual  state,  this  Being  exists  in  perfect  and  bliasfnl  rest,  whose  emanations  and  over- 
flowings enter  the  visible  world,  first  in  the  lowest  forms  of  nature,  but  rising  through  gradual  and  progressive  changes 
till  they  reach  man,  who  returns  after  death  to  the  ongiaal  rest  and  beatitude.] 


How  long,  oh !  all-pervading  Soul  of  Earth, 
Ere  Thy  last  toils  on  thb  worn  being  cloe«| 

And  trembling  with  its  sudden  glory-birlh, 
lu  wings  are  folded  in  the  lost  repoeeT 

Thy  doom,  resistless,  on  its  travel  Uet 
Through  weary  wastes  of  labor  and  of  pain, 

^Vhere  the  soul  falters,  as  its  Paradise 
In  far-off  mirage  fades  and  flies  again. 

From  that  pure  realm  of  silence  and  of  joy, 
The  quickening  glories  of  Thy  slumber  shine, 

Kindling  to  birth  the  lifeless  world's  alloy, 
Till  its  dead  bosom  bears  a  seed  divine. 

Through  meaner  forms  the  spirit  slowly  rose. 
Which  now^  to  meet  iu  near  elysium  bums ; 

Through  toilsome  ages,  circling  towards  repose. 
The  sphere  of  Being  on  its  axle  tunu ! 

Filled  with  the  conscious  essence  that  shall  grow, 
Through  many-changed  existence,  up  to  Man, 

Tiie  sighing  airs  of  scented  Ceylon  blow. 
And  desert  whirlwinds  whelm  the  caravan. 

On  the  blue  bosom  of  th'  eternal  deep 
It  moves  forever  in  the  heaving  tide ; 

And,  throned  on  giant  Himalaya's  steep, 
It  hurls  the  crashing  avalanche  down  fab  side ! 

The  wing  of  fire  strives  upward  to  the  air. 
Bursting  in  thunder  rock-bound  hilts  i^xurt. 

And  the  deep  globe  itself  complains  to  bear 
The  earthquake  beatings  of  its  mighty  heart ! 


Even  when  the  waves  are  wearied  oat  with  toil, 
And  in  their  caverns  swoon  the  winds  away, 

A^hooflSBd  germs  break  through  the  yielding  soil, 
And  bees  and  blossoms  charm  the  drowsy  day. 

In  stillest  calms,  when  Nature's  self  doth  seem 
Sick  for  the  far-off  rest,  the  work  goes  on 

In  deep  oU  forests,  like  a  silent  dream. 
And  sparry  caTes,  that  never  knew  the  dawn. 

From  step  to  step,  through  long  and  weary  time, 
The  struggling  atoms  rise  In  Nature's  plan, 

Till  dust  instinctive  reaches  mind  sublime— 
Till  lowliest  being  finds  its  bloom  in  ICan ! 

Here,  on  the  borders  of  that  Realm  of  Peace, 
The  gathered  burdens  of  existence  rest, 

And  like  a  sea  whose  surges  never  cease, 
Heaves  with  its  care  the  weary  human  breast. 

Oh !  bright  effulgence  of  th'  Eternal  Power, 
Break  the  worn  band,  and  wide  thy  portals  roll ! 

With  silent  glory  flood  the  solemn  hour 
When  star-eyed  slumber  welcomes  beck  the  soul ! 

Then  s^ll  the  spirit  sink  in  rapture  down. 
Like  some  rich  blossom  drunk  with  noontide's  beam  , 

Or  the  wild  bliss  of  music,  sent  to  crown 
The  vrakeoing  moment  of  a  midnight  dream. 

Through  alt  the  luminous  seas  of  ether  there, 
Stirs  not  a  trembling  wave,  to  break  the  rest ; 

But  fragrance,  and  the  silent  sense  of  prayer. 
Charm  the  etemarslumber  of  the  Blest ! 


MY    FATHER'S    GRAVE. 


ST  8.  n.  AKDXBSO^f. 
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It  is  a  sweet  and  shady  spot 

Beneath  the  aged  trees, 
Where  perfumed  wild  flowers  lowly  bend 

Unto  the  passing  breeze ; 
And  joyous  song-birds  warble  there 
Rich  music  to  the  sonny  air, 
And  many  a  golden-tinted  beam 
Falls  on  the  spot  like  childhood's  dream. 
The  moss-clad  church  is  standing  there. 

The  stream  goes  laughing  by, 
Sending  its  gurgling  music  out 

Along  a  summer  sky  | 
The  rose  has  found  a  dwelling  here 
Beside  the  coffin  and  the  bier ; 
And  here  the  lily  rears  its  head, 
Within  this  Edm  of  the  dead. 
The  sunlight  glances  on  the  scene 

With  many  a  sombre  hue, 
Caught  from  the  cypress  near  the  stream. 

Or  from  the  funeral  yew ; 
And,  spirit- like,  above  each  stone 
Is  heard  the*night- wind's  whispered  tone, 
As  if  the  spirit  lingered  there, 
Enchanted  with  a  scene  so  fair. 


The  wild  bee  revels  *mid  the  flowers 

That  climb  the  ruined  wall. 
And,  gently  drooping,  shroud  the  tomb 

With  Nature's  fairest  pall ; 
And  dirge-tike  sings  the  trickling  rill. 
At  evening's  hour  when  all  is  still ; 
Whilst  echo  answers  back  again 
In  mimic  notes  the  plaintive  strain. 
But  moonlight  gilds  the  scene  anew. 

Now  all  is  hushed  and  calm ; 
The  very  winds  seem  sunk  to  rest, 

O'erladen  with  their  balm  | 
The  stars,  pale  watchers  of  the  night, 
Look  brightly  out  on  such  a  sight ; 
Whilst  from  the  hill  the  bird's  low  wail 
Is  wafted  on  the  evening  gale. 
Be  mine  the  lot,  when  life's  dull  day 

Has  drawn  unto  a  close. 
And  dreams  of  Love,  and  hopes  of  Fame, 

Have  sunk  to  calm  repose. 
By  all  forgot,  to  rest  my  head 
Unmarked  beside  the  silent  dead ; 
Hushed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  wave 
That  moans  around  my  Fatbxe's  Gbavs. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  SPIRIT  LAND. 

WORDS   BY   JOHN   S.  ADAMS. 

COMPOSED  AND  ABJANGED  FOB  THE  PIANO  FORTE 
BY  VALENTINE  DISTER. 

PuniiTD  BT  Gaoasx  Wnuv,  No.  171  Gbmtsvt  8ntxR.^-CanxigKT  awiiiMi»  itifwii  to  Law. 
Hodorato. 
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In  ny  wanderings,  oft  there  oometh 

Sadden  stillness  to  my  soul ; 
When  aroond,  above,  within  it 

Raptnroos  joy^nnnnraber'd  roll ; 
Tlioogh  aronnd  roe  all  is  tnmalt, 

Noise  and  strife  on  every  hand, 
Tet  within  my  sonl  I  lict  to 

Voices  from  the  rpirit  land. 


3. 

Lfoved  onee  that  have  gone  before  me 

Whisper  words  of  peace  and  joy ; 
Those  that  long  since  have  departed. 

Tell  me  their  divine  employ 
Is  to  watch  and  guard  my  footsteps : 

Oh,  it  is  an  angel  band ! 
And  roy  soul  is  cheered  in  hearing 

Voices  from  the  spirit  land. 


GEMS    FROM    LATE    READINGS. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  KATE  WALSINOHAM. 
Oh,  there  is  many  a  spot  in  this  eyery-day  world  of  ours 
as  bright  and  beantlfnl  as  those  of  which  we  dream,  or  go 
miles  away  to  risit  and  admire ;  bat  we  most  seek  for  them 
in  the  right  spirit,  ere  the  dimness  will  pass  away  from  eyes 
blinded  by  the  love  of  foreign  novelties.  Onr  own  hind, 
ay,  even  onr  own  city— the  crowded  mart  of  commeree,  and 
the  vast  haunt  of  poverty  and  crime,  is  rich  in  many  a  quiet 
Boole,  which,  although  it  might  arrest  the  attention  if  de- 
pieted  on  the  genmied  page  of  the  picturesque  annual  by 
soma  summer  tourist,  It  is  considered  plebeian  to  noliee  as 
we  paas  them  in  our  daily  walks. 

We  have  sat  beneath  the  vines  and  blue  skies  of  Italy, 
and  heard  from  her  moonlight  baleonies  such  strains  as 
made  us  h<Ad  onr  breath  to  listen  that  we  might  not  lose  a 
note  ere  the  perfumed  breeze  bore  it  llngeringly  away : 
•nd  inaAer  years,  in  those  English  balconies  we  have  de- 
icxibed,  wept,  beneath  the  same  moon,  tears  that  had  more 
of  joy  than  grief  in  them,  at  some  rude  and  simple  strain 
Which,  sung  by  loved  Mps,  made  the  charm  of  our  careless 
and  happy  ehildhood.  We  have  stood  awe-stricken  before 
the  walls  of  the  Colosseum,  at  Rome,  and  dreamt  of  it  for 
evermore !  But  we  have  likewise  paused  opposite  the  Co- 
losaeura  in  the  Regent's  Park,  investing  it  in  the  dim 
twilight  with  a  thousand  beauties  that  made  it  an  objeot  of 
interest.    We  can  well  remember  lingering  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, before  the  mimic  church,  or  convmit,  as  we  had 
been  taught  to  call  it,  of  8t.  Catharine,  with  the  moonshine 
gleaming  through  iu  arches,  and  the  flickering  lights  ap- 
pearing here  and  there  in  the  diamond-paned  windows, 
watching  eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  those  white-robed 
nius  with  which  our  childish  fancy  had  peopled  that  quiet 
place—wondering  that  they  never  came.    And  amid  all 
the  architectural  glory  of  foreign  churches  and  cathedrals^ 
flinee  visited,  have  failed  again  to  realise  that  simple  love 
of,  and  faith  in  the  beautiful,  whieh  then  invested  every 
scene  with  iu  peoulmr  charm.    Where  the  mind  makes  its 
own  picturesque,  it  never  yet  failed  to  find  materials,  and 
is  oAen  gifted  with  a  strange  power  to  charm  others  into 
seeing  with  its  own  loving  eyes !  So  the  poet  immortalizes 
the  humble  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  in  aAer  years  men 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  time-worn  stile,  the 

Rustic  bridge— the  willow  tree  i 
Bathing  iu  tresses  in  the  quiet  brook  ; 

which  his  genius  has  redeemed  from  obscurity,  and  ren- 
dered  hallowed  spou  for  evermore. 

BY  MRS.  EMMA  C.  EMBURY. 
Oh !  tell  me  not  of  lofty  fate. 

Of  glory's  deathless  name ; 
The  bosom  love  leaves  desolate 

Has  naught  to  do  with  fame. 

Vainly  philosophy  would  soar- 
Love's  height  it  may  not  reach ; 

The  heart  soon  learns  a  sweeter  lore 
Than  ever  sage  could  teach. 


The  cap  may  bear  a  poisoned  draught, 

The  altar  may  be  cold, 
But  yet  the  chalice  will  be  quaffed— 

The  shrine  sought  as  of  old. 

Man's  sterner  nature  turns  away 

To  seek  ambition's  goal ; 
Wealih's  gliiiering  gift.,  and  pleasure's  ray. 

May  charm  his  weary  soul  ,— 


But  woman  knows  one  only  dresia— 

That  broken— all  is  o'er; 
For  OB  life's  dark  and  sluggiA  mrtm 

Hope's  sunbeam  rests  no  moc«. 

BY  LADY  6EORGIANA  FULLERTOX. 

How  strange  it  is  to  those  who  are  ia  some  ttsst  m 

to  the  world,  to  see  the  way  in  which  time  ptaetn  (?«-7 

wounds  which  we  should  have  imagined  tksi  v>>2at 

could  have  healed :  wounds  which  we  sbosid  hue  a 

pected  to  see  bleed  afresh  at  the  sigfat  of  the  iniidar.B  t: 

was  said  of  oM  that  those  of  the  mwilercd  did  &l  fkt^ 

proeeh  of  the  murderer.    Sometimes  we  alaxM  fed  a  j 

nothing  was  real  in  that  siogobu- exiaieBcs  called  tb  i»« 

Like  the  performers,  who  laugh  and  talk  behind  tbe  tarn 

after  the  close  of  some  dreadful  ti««eiy ;  we  sec  irnoi 

us  men  who  have  ruined  the  fortunes  and  deAiojfd  ic 

happiness  of  others,  women  who  have  betrayed  aid  b«. 

betrayed,  whose  existenee  baa  been  perfai^is  devriUd  b 

misery  and  to  infamy  by  the  first  step  they  have  t»to  a 

the  path  of  gaUt,  and  whoae  hearts,  if  they  did  act  trei 

grew  hard;  we  see  the  victims  and  the  destroym, tbra 

who  have  loved  and  those  who  have  hated,  those  vlio  kit 

injured  and  those  who  have  been  injured,  mix  togetbe?  o 

the  oommon  thoroughfares  of  life,  meet  even  in  moL  a- 

timaoy,  with  offered  hands  and  ready  muHt;  not  benai 

«  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  vkkjC 

not  because  "  To  those  who  forgive,  shaD  msch  be  f^ 

given;"  but  because  what  is  gennine  and  true,  whui 

deep  and  what  is  strong,  takes  no  root  ia  tint  woni-.^ 

soil  on  which  we  tread,  thrives  not  in  that  witheriag  i- 

which  we  breathe  in  that  fictitious  f«gioa  which  we  Ure  i 

and  which  we  so  emphatically  and  so  presumptooeslT  ^' 

tk*  world. 

BY  MRS.  LUELLA  J.  CASE. 

CHABITT. 

Speak  kindly,  oh !  speak  soothingly, 

To  him  whose  hopes  are  crossed, 
Whose  blessed  trust  in  human  love, 

Was  early,  sadly  lost; 
For  wearily— how  wearily ! 

Dngs  life,  if  love  depart ; 
Oh  !  let  the  balm  of  gentle  woztia 

Fail  on  the  smitten  heart. 

Oo  gladly,  with  true  sympaifaj. 

Where  want's  pale  victime  pine. 
And  bid  life's  sweetest  smiles  agidn 

Along  their  pathway  shine. 
Oh,  heavily  doth  poverty 

Man's  nobler  instinels  bind ; 
Yet  sever  not  that  chain,  to  caat 

A  sadder  on  the  mind. 


BY  O.  P.  R.  JAMES. 
He  was  a  fool,  and  not  a  phOoaopher,  who  said  tx 
uncertainty  was  the  just  eondliioB  of  man's  mind,  i 
trust,  in  confidence,  in  Ann  oonvictioB,  and  in  faith,  is  oe- 
to  be  found  repose  and  peace.  Aasunmce  ia  what  aai\ 
heart  and  understanding  both  require,  and  the  Tr- 
fact  of  the  mind  not  being  capable  of  obtaining  ce 
taimy  upon  many  points,  is  a  proof  of  weakneas,  noi 
strength. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Thk  Closs  of  TBS  YSAS.— The  year  is  closing  on  us— 
and  the  change  suggests  reflections,  which,  if  rather  me- 
lancholy, may  nevertheless  be  profitable.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  the  divisions  of  time  are  rather  arbitrary— and 
therefore  may  vary,  as  they  do  vary,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Bat  whenever  we  arrive  at  one  of  these  im- 
portant epochs,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  wherever  it 
constitutes  a  point  in  the  popalar  calendar,  we  have  passed 
3ne  period  of  our  life,  and  have  so  much  the  less  to  spend. 

If  we/eel  the  rapidity  of  time's  march  in  our  ordinary 
I*e8tivity,  and  regret  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
;>leasant  assembly,  by  how  much  the  more  do  we  feel  if 
ive  pause  to  think  that  we  are  approaching  the  time  when 
ill  our  associations  in  life  must  cease,  and  we  be  remem- 
>ered— not  knoMm— and  that  remembrance  day  by  day 
growing  less  and  less  distinct,  as  new  objects  occupy  the 
mblic  eye,  or  new  associations  are  taken  up  by  those  we 
eave.  Nor  would  we  "  jump  the  life  to  come,"  by  neg- 
ecting  to  make  our  approzimatioa  to  that  an  occasion  for 
mch  a  solicitude  as  would  lead  to  a  preparation. 

But  we  would  not  have  all  those  refleeiions  gloomy. 
We  would  not  elood  the  olose  of  the  year,  nor  the  evening 
)f  life  with  moroeeness,  as  if  all  were  vanity  that  we  had 
•njoyed,  and  all  were  vexation  of  spirit  that  was  leA. 
}ach  a  use  of  (he  season  would  be  a  poor  return  for  all  the 
food  things  which  Providence  has  wrought  in  our  behalf. 
bVe  know  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  the  mountain 
ummits  are  covered  with  snow,  and  in  some  places  the 
irooptug  sides  are  whitened  with  the  treasures  of  the 
ilouds,  but  even  these  things,  chilling  as  they  may  appear, 
ire  good  in  their  season,  and  the  beauteous  covering  of  the 
till-tops  may  glisten  with  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
eem  to  eujoy  the  visiter  that  has  descended  upon  them, 
ill  the  trees  that  yield  their  leaves  to  the  season  have  for 
ireeks  been  bare,  ready  to  receive  the  weight  of  snow 
rhich  might  fall  upon  them,  and  teaching  man  that  prepa- 
ation  is  necMsary  to  meet  the  evils  of  life  and  sustain  its 
•urthtnns.  Here  and  there  a  few  evergreens  retain  their 
oliage,  and  appear  doubly  beautiful  amid  the  waste  that  is 
round  them. 

Bat  it  is  not  alone  for  their  beauty  that  these  objects  are 
irorthy  of  consideration— they  teach  also.  Tdey  are  full 
f  instruction.  Every  leaf  that  glistens  with  winter's  frost, 
r  is  crushed  dry  and  rustling  beneath  our  feet,  has  its  les- 
3n — it  is  well  that  all  do  not  retain  their  position — ^tbey 
irould  be  less  monitory,  less  worthy  oar  thought.  Nature, 
1  her  use  of  foliage,  acts  upon  the  plan  which  the  sybil  of 
Id  adopted— she  writes  her  lessons  upon  the  leaves— and 
et  so  arranges  the  truths  they  should  convey,  that  they 
ecome  more  and  more  apparent,  more  and  more  valuable, 
B  the  hand  of  destructive  time  diminishes  their  number. 

Elsewhere  we  have  given  reflections  upon  those  events 
y  which  kingdoms  and  empires  have  been  shaken  in  the 
ear  now  coming  to  a  close.  Let  us  come  nearer  the  heart, 
ad  speak  of  some  of  those  changes  by  which  human  aflec- 
ons  and  individual  attachments  have  been  disturbed.  Not, 
Dwever,  to  quote  the  instance  exactly— that  would  be  to 
rag  up  into  life  the  hidden  sorrow,  and  expose  to  observa- 
on  the  grief  which  is  sanctified  for  the  recesses  of  the 
eart,  whither  in  moments  of  leisure  the  wounded  retire 
nd  sit  and  brood  in  profitable  reflection  over  the  affliction 
rhich  Providence  has  allowed.  We  dare  not  drsg  up  to 
%y  and  its  exposure  each  grief  that  lies  buried  deep  in  the 
rave  af  the  mourner's  heart.  How  truly  beautiful,  how- 
irar,  is  the  reflection  that  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre  may 
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be  rolled  away,  and  that  in  appropriate  seasons  the  afflicted 
one  makes  a  retreat  from  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of 
life,  and  *'  goeth  unto  the  grave  to  weep  there."  Sancti- 
tified— as  beautiful— be  the  sorrow  that  hath  not  its  expo- 
nent in  the  public  assembly,  that  hath  no  signal  by  which 
its  existence  is  to  be  denoted— no  condition  of  countenance 
by  which  its  extent  is  to  be  measured.  Perhaps  the  tuffgnr 
had  not  yet  obtained  permission  to  call  the  object  hers— 
and  thus  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  admitted  mourning- 
how  deep  is  that  grief— it  has  known  only  the  hope  of  life 
which  takes  with  it  all  of  the  sunlight  that  maka  the  rain- 
bow ;  without  one  drop  of  the  storm  from  which  that  bow 
is  reflected.  Perhaps  the  young  wivx  sits  solitary  in  the 
chamber  which  affection  has  blessed,  and  pines  amid  the 
thousand  emblems  of  the  taste  or  customs  of  the  dead— 
perhaps  her  grief  is  her  inspiration,  and  she  gives  to  story 
or  to  song  the  promptings  of  her  sorrow,  which  the  world 
supposes  is  the  gift  of  joyous  inspiration. 

Perhaps  the  mothtr  is  pausing  in  the  midst  of  renewed 
anguish  for  the  departure  of  her  gifted,  her  only  child,  iknd 
sits  enumerating  all  his  perfections,  the  greatest  of  which, 
and  that  which  sanctified  all  other  virtues,  and  hid  the  very 
shadowings  of  error,  vms  his  deep,  constant  love  for  her. 
Oh,  how  the  maternal  heart,  smitten  by  the  heaviest  of 
griefs,  bathes  itself  in  the  fountain  9f  filial  love ;  and  when, 
at  last,  the  over-wrought  frame  yields  to  the  undermining 
sorrow,  the  mourner  comforu  herself  with  the  reflection  of 
the  afllicted  monarch  of  Israel,  "  I  shall  go  unto  him,  he 
shall  not  come  again  tuito  me."  These  reflections,  with 
all  of  blighted  hopes  which  parent,  lover,  friend  and 
patriot  have  indulged,  the  falling  leaves  of  autumn  suggest ; 
but  the  evergreen  tells  us  of  the  survival  of  affections,  oif 
friends,  of  beauty,  and,  perhaps,  of  attainments,  and  teaches 
us  that  while  we  bend,  and  may  bend  in  bitter  angui»h — 
anguish  long  indulged  beneath  the  rod  of  affliction— it  is 
good  for  us  also  to  kiss  the  rod— for  it  has  the  power  of 
budding  anew  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  wields  it ;  and  the 
same  might  which  made  it  the  instrument  of  His  afflictive, 
dealings  can  make  it  also  the  means  of  after  joy  and  peace. 

Perhaps,  upon  the  leaves  that  we  examine,  the  sybil, 
with  rearward  glance,  has  recorded  some  event  for  joyous 
reflection.  Have  we  not  been  made  participants  of  high 
gratifications— domestic,  social,  public  associations  of  in- 
structive and  pleasant  operation  ?  Have  not  new  affections 
warmed  the  heart,  or  old  ones  sent  out  new  tendrils  to 
cling  with  a  stronger  hold  upon  us-?  Perhaps  we  have  had 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  without  the  augmentation  of  de- 
sires, so  that  we  can  make  ourselves  happy  by  judicious 
distribution.  Perhaps,  above  all,  and  over  all,  we  are 
better,  by  the  passage  of  the  year,  better  by  newly  ac- 
quired, and  especially  newly  exercised  virtues— virtues  that 
bless  others,  and,  through  them,  bless  ourselves.  If  so, 
surely  we  have  grounds  for  pleasant  reflections  on  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  may  hope  that  we  have  not  lived  in 
vain. 

The  virtues  of  the  human  heart  are  like  the  water-springs 
of  the  earth,  their  worth  is  measured  by  what  overflows ; 
nay,  as  an  accumulation  even  of  the  purest  water  must 
become  stagnant,  profitless  and  offensive  without  an  outlet, 
so  what  we  call  the  virtues  of  roan  become  useless  and 
even  injurious,  unless  they  extend  to  others,  by  overflowing 
the  fountain  breast.  Virtue  is  communicable ;  and  those 
who  associate  with  the  good,  find  an  influx  of  affection  and 
piety,  as  the  woman  of  faith  was  cured  by  touching  the 
of  the  garment,  that  covered  the  sooree  and  example 
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of  mil  bealth  and  goodnen.  If  we  have  KHifht  to  acquire 
good  for  onnalves,  and  to  do  good  to  othen  during  the 
present  year,  reflections  upon  its  approaching  close  need 
not  be  painful ;  it  should  be  to  ns  a  source  of  high  gratifica- 
tion, that,  enjoying  as  we  have  enjoyed,  and  mourning  as 
we  have  mourned,  we  arc  nearer  the  union  of  the  good 
who  have  gone  before  u»,  and  furiher  from  the  ills  that 
follow  upon  our  footsteps ;  and  as  we  close  our  year,  or 
close  our  life,  may  we  throw  back  from  joyous,  grateful 
hearts,  a  smile  of  virtuous  pleasure,  which  shall  enrich 
the  stern  clouds  that  have  passed  us  with  the  bow  of  pro- 
raise  of  pleasures  that  are  to  come.  c. 


Graham's  Maoazihk  for  lS19.-Thc  new  volume  of 
Crraham's  Magazine,  to  be  coraraeneed  with  the  January 
number,  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  the  roost  elrganl 
volume  that  has  ever  been  issued  of  this  most  popular  of 
all  the  American  monthlies.  The  ample  experience  and 
liberal  expenditure  of  money  by  the  publishers,  the  ability 
of  its  host  of  contributors,  the  editorial  tact  which  will  be 
brought  into  service,  and  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  artists 
engaged  to  embellish  it,  must  more  than  sustain  the  high 
position  it  has  heretofore  held  in  public  estimation.  The 
mv^zine  literature  of  this  country  is  destined  to  a  warmer 
appreciation  in  the  public  regard,  as  it  becomes  purged 
from  the  sickly  sentimentality  which  degrades  public  taste, 
and  when  the  first  minds  in  the  nation  are  found  devoting 
solid  thought  to  adorn  and  elevate  it.  A  few  years  since, 
the  highest  aim  of  cotemporary  competition  seemed  to  be 
to  fill  a  given  number  Of  pages  with  the  silly  effusions  of 
a  class  of  writers  whose  feeble  powers  and  false  taste  were 
gradually  undermining  public  regard,  and  bringing  this 
branch  of  national  literature  into  contempt  and  disgrace, 
but  the  higher  aims  of  the  publishers  of  the  now  leading 
periodicals,  evinced  in  the  engagement  of  the  brightest  in- 
tellect of  the  country,  have  raised  American  periodicals 
to  a  scale  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Blackwood  and  Frazer,  in  England,  and  The  Knicker- 
bocker and  "  Graham's  Magazine,"  in  America,  now  stand 
side  by  side,  and  by  paying  liberally  for  talent,  command 
the  very  highest.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
in  this  country  the /orcc  of  periodical  writing  has  not  been 
'in  some  degree  impaired,  by  a  diversion  of  the  public  eye 
and  taste  in  the  smaller  class  of  magazines  with  feeble 
alms,  to  engravings  and  pictures,  many  of  which  are  but 
the  refuse  of  the  English  Annuals,  and  the  efforts  of  second 
rate  artists  in  this  conntry ;  and  also  how  far  those  maga- 
zines which  are  marked  by  ability,  ajid  which,  as  maga- 
zines of  Art  as  well  as  of  LiTRRATtrax,  embracing  in  their 
object  and  scope,  the  improvement  of  a  very  laudable 
branch  of  art^that  of  engraving— as  well  as  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  work,  should  be  drawn  aside  Into  a  compe- 
tition in  the  number  of  their  engravings,  instead  of  the 
worth  which  should  mark  each  one  of  them.  It  appears  to 
ns  tliat  this  degrading  of  magazines  into  picture-books  for 
children,  by  impoverishing  the  literary  department  to  swell 
the  number  of  wretched  engravings  in  a  department  of 
art,  so  called,  must  impair  the  value  and  shorten  the  ex- 
istence of  any  periodical  thus  conducted. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  marked  out  a  course  in  regard 
to  the  mere  illustrations  of  this  periodical,  from  which  we 
shall  not  be  diverted.  We  shall  continue  to  furnish  to  our 
readers  the  most  finished  and  elegant  specimens  o(  the  Ame- 
rican engraver's  skill,  keeping  at  the  same  time  in  view  the 
vaiM$  aside  from  the  mere  cmanufU  of  the  engraving,  thus 
catching  the  public  desire  in  the  portrait  of  a  person  who 
may  have  lome  claim  upon  posterity,  even  though  the  face 
may  not  be  the  most  beautiful ;  and  in  sketches  of  such 
scenes  as  deserve  to  live  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 


either  from  their  Ofwn  great  beantr,  firosa  ihmt 
or  from  aasoeiatioB  which  gives  them  value  lo  ihe 
eye  and  mind. 


ThrFxbcals  Ports  of  Asorica.  Mumih  Uaterl 
Blakiston  have  presented  to  the  public  a  deligbtfal  to  »e 
prepared  by  Caroline  May.  It  embraces  biogrB^ikiek 
sketches,  and  extracts  from  the  prodactioas  of  many  oi  aa 
own  native  female  writers,  and  serves  to  render  as  fasular 
with  those  whose  sweet  strains  have  otXea,  ciuumed  oe: 
hearts.  The  style  of  execution  of  the  volome  in  qaesj-s. 
corresponds  with  the  excellent  character  of  its  tfMis^^ 
and  the  authoress,  publishers  and  printers  have  firf.ii^ 
their  respective  parts  with  great  skill  and  effect. 

BiTSirs,  AS  A  FOST  AKD  AS  A  MAK.^The  admirers  of  ibt 
gffled  Beottish  bard,  will  find  an  interesting  and  w^ 
executed  review  of  his  character  as  a  Poet  and  a  Kcl 
in  a  volume,  prepared  by  8.  Tyler,  Esq.,  of  the  Majyhai 
bar,  and  just  issued  by  Baker  and  Sehrirer,  of  New  Ycvi 
We  are  indebted  for  a  copy  to  Hessra.  Lindasy  &  Btakx^tia. 
of  this  city,  who  are  ever  skBIfnl  in  catering  for  the  iidb- 
leetnal  taste  of  their  literary  frieoda. 


10*  We  lay  oor  present 
with  feelings  of  pride  and  plcasora,  eoafideat  of  the  •*• 
mission,  on  their  part,  tlMt  a  richer  or  more  varied  tresi 
has  never  been  presented  in  iha  pages  of  any  i^^aziBa 
Oar  contributors  have  supplied  us  with  admirahto  artida 
—our  artiste  have  acquitted  themaalvea  with  great  ability— 
oar  printers  have  acted  well  their  pan — and  now,  we 
trust,  our  patrons  will  complete  oor  gratifieatioa,  \3j  bea^ 
aa  mach  pleased  with  the  number  before  ttaa  aa  we  are 
in  making  the  offering. 

IXy*  We  thank  our  editorial  brethren  throuf^hoot  the 
country  for  the  favorable  manner  in  whkh  ihey  coatijuer: 
to  notice  our  Magazine.  They  do  as  bat  jusliec  vi^e'- 
they  say  that  all  our  efforts  will  be  pat  in  exerciae  to  kecf 
our  Magazine  in  the  enviable  position  we  have  so  i*jBe 
occupied.  Always  in  advance  of  every  eont^porary,  we 
shall  show  In  the  new  volume  upon  which  we  «»e  esmo^isr. 
what  enterprise,  zeal  and  energy  can  aocompliah  ia  iSc 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  literature  and  the  ana. 


Katr  WALStNGRAii.— This  is  another  of  Miss  Piek^f- 

ing*s  delightful  novels,  just  issued  from  the  preae  af  T.  B 
pRTBRsozf .  The  story  is  an  interesting  one,  and  thfe  bL<- i 
abounds  with  brilliant  and  sparkling  beaaties. 


Lats  A2n>  Ballads,  hy  T.  B.  Read^^A  volnme  fr.<i 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Read,  one  of  the  most  aceotnpliahed  oi  c  c 
contributors,  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Apf^U'.^ 
The  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  a  copy  reacbed  na  pr^ 
venU  us  from  noticing  it  at  present  as  we  deaar^  to  «! 
We  shall  therefore  make  it  the  sabjcet  of  a  paragraph  . 
a  OnvLTt  nomber. 


J.  Batarb  Taylor,  Esq.— A  life-like  portrait  oi  oc 
friend  and  co- laborer,  J.  B.  Tatlor,  graces  thi«  qoxb  - 
of  the  Magazine.  We  know  our  readers— oar  fair  •'^< 
especially— will  admire  him ;  and  we  would  renavk.  •- 
passantf  for  their  information,  tliat  well-looking  as  be  su- 
qnesti(HuibIy  is,  his  merits  in  this  particular  ara  f& 
equaled  by  his  good  qualites  of  head  and  heart. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


PrvuipUs  of  Political  Economy y  wUk  wm  of  their  Appli- 
cations  to  Social  Philotophf.  By  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Boston  :  LUtU  f  Brown,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Mill  isalmoftt  the  model  man  of  science  ofbitage.  To 
habits  of  deep  and  thorough  faivestigation,  and  rigid,  pene- 
trating, exhaostive  thought— partaing  a  principle  throogh 
all  the  details  of  ita  application,  and  never  stopping  half- 
way to  paose  or  digress--he  adds  a  calm  bat  strong  eym- 
pathy  with  the  philanthropic  movements  of  the  age ;  and 
the  tendency  of  all  his  writings  is  to  advance  the  cause 
of  truth,  justice  and  benevolence.  But  he  is  a  reformer  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  not  practically  understood  by  many  who 
bear  the  name.  A  comprehensive  aad  patient  thinker,  and 
diacnssing  every  question  bearing  on  the  interest,  happi- 
ness and  elevation  of  mankind  with  a  conscientious  as 
well  as  rigid  logic,  he  indulges  in  no  vituperation,  uses 
none  of  the  weapons  of  passion  and  malice,  and  irresistibly 
conveys  the  impression  to  the  most  prejudiced  mind  that  it  is 
truth  he  is  seeking,  not  the  gratification  of  vanity  or  anti- 
pathy. The  consequence  is  that  he  is  the  only  radical  thinker 
in  England  who  is  read  by  all  parties,  and  who  influences 
all  parties.  With  more  industry,  mental  vigor  and  scientific 
precision  than  Mackintosh,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  that  bene- 
ficence of  spirit,  that  judicial  comprehension,  and  that  strict 
impartiality  of  understanding,  which  enabled  Mackfaitosh  to 
reach  minds  separated  from  his  by  the  walls  of  sect  and  fac- 
tion. Mill  is  one  of  those  rare  men  who  make  no  distinction 
between  moral  and  logical  honesty ;  who  would  as  much 
disdain  to  utter  a  sophism  oa  to  tell  a  lie  ;  and  who  can  dis- 
cuss questions  \^ich  array  the  passions  of  a  nation  on  dif- 
ferent udes,  without  adopting  auy  of  the  opposite  bigotries 
with  which  they  are  usually  connected.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  prejudiced  and  the  bigoted  themselves,  in  those 
hours  of  calmness  when  they  really  desire  to  know  the  truth 
and  reason  of  the  things  they  are  quarreling  about,  go  to  a 
man  like  him  with  perfect  confidence.  Thus  Mill,  a  philo- 
sophical  English  radical,  is  ever  treated  with  that  respect 
-which  clings  to  a  profound  and  conscientious  thinker,  even 
by  the  most  violent  of  bis  Tory  opponents.  One  of  the  late 
numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine— a  periodical  accus- 
tomed to  blackguard  the  men  it  cannot  answer,  and  in 
'Which  Mackintosh  himself  was  ever  treated  with  coarse 
invective  or  affected  contempt— has  a  long  article  on  Mill's 
present  work  on  political  economy,  admitting  its  claim  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  century, 
even  though  it  takes  strong  ground  against  many  of  the 
eheriahed  absurdities  of  the  Tory  political  creed. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Mill  was  sufficiently  established 
before  hb  political  economy  was  published.  As  the  writer, 
over  the  signature  of  A.,  of  several  articles  in  the  West- 
minster Review,  such  as  those  on  Coleridge,  Bentham, 
and  the  Privileged  Classes,  and  the  author  of  the  pro- 
f oundest  and  most  complete  treatise  on  Logic  ever  written, 
he  needed  no  introduction  to  the  public.  '*  The  Principles 
of  Political  Economy"  is  a  book  bearing  mi  every  page 
the  decisive  marks  of  his  strong  and  accurate  mind.  It  is 
a  work  after  the  model  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  in 
-vrhich  principles  are  always  associated  with  their  applica- 
tions, and  economical  qnestions  considered  in  their  rela- 
tiona  to  social  philosophy,  and  the  general  well-being  of 
ooan .  As,  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  political  economy 
auid  social  philosophy  have  both  made  a  perceptible  ad> 
vance,  Mr.  Mill's  work  purports  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  a  complete  system  of  political  economy,  indoding  all 
the  latest  discoveries,  and  oombtning  a  sUict  iciantific  eiE- 


position  of  the  abstract  principles  of  the  subject  with  their 
practical  applications.  The  result  is  that  he  has  produced  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  work  of  the  kind  at  present 
in  existence,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  politieal  economy  aince  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith. 

We,  of 'course,  have  no  space  lo  refer  at  any  length  to 
his  treatment  of  the  different  branehes  of  his  subject ;  but 
the  book  has  one  characteristic  which  we  hope  will  have 
the  effect  to  make  it  generally  read.  The  style  is  so  clear, 
vigorous,  simple  and  lucid,  and  the  illustrations  so  apt 
and  copious,  that  the  work  ean  be  readily  understood  by 
thoae  readers  who  are  commonly  repelled  by  the  dry  aad 
abstract  character  of  other  treatises  on  the  science.  The 
author  intended  that  hie  book  ahould  be  popular  as  well  as 
profound,  and  has  exerted  his  full  strength  of  mind  in 
simplifying  the  more  abstruse  principles  of  his  subject ; 
and  we  trust  that  his  labor  will  not  have  been  spent  in 
vain.  Every  legislator,  merchant,  manufacturer,  and 
agriculturist,  every  man  who  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  creation  or  distributicm  of  wealth,  should  read 
this  book. 


An  Oration  Delivered  Before  the  Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
at  CamMdge,  Aitgu*t  24,  1648.  By  Horace  Bushnell. 
Cambridge :  George  Nichols, 

Dr.  Bushnell  has  virithin  a  year  or  two  taken  a  pro- 
minent position  among  New  England  divines,  and  pro- 
iriises  to  rank  high  among  the  inflaencing  minds  of  the  day. 
To  deep  and  scholarly  culture,  he  unites  a  strong,  inde- 
pendent, and  singularly  keen  and  ingenious  Intellect,  and 
a  beautiful  and  bountiful  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  charity. 
The  present  oration  is  a  fine  poem,  expressing  rather  a 
mood  of  mind  than  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  grouping 
together  with  fine  art  many  facts  of  consciousness,  and 
applying  them  to  the  phenomena  of  life.  Every  thing,  in 
fact,  is  surveyed  in  the  light  of  two  ideas.  Work  and  Play, 
and  though  the  application  is  sometimes  more  fanciful  than 
reasonable,  the  result  is  a  series  of  beautiful  representa- 
tions, original  in  conception  and  finely  felicitous  in  expres- 
sion. There  is  room  for  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  oration,  but  none  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
author's  ability  or  keenness.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style 
we  extract  a  passage  relating  to  war,  which  he  calls 
an  imposing  aad  plausible  counterfeit  of  play,  or  in- 
spiration. 

*'  Since,"  he  says,  "  we  cannot  slay  content  in  the  dull 
nninspired  world  of  economy  and  work,  we  are  as  ready 
to  see  a  hero  as  he  is  to  be  one.  Nay,  we  must  have  our 
heroes,  as  I  just  said,  and  we  are  ready  to  harness  our- 
selves, by  the  million,  to  any  man  who  will  let  us  fight 
him  out  the  name.  Thus  we  find  out  occasions  for  war- 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  revenges  to  be  taken,  such  as  we 
may  feign  inspiration  and  piay  the  great  heart  under.  We 
collect  armies,  and  dress  up  leaders  in  gold  and  high  ootors, 
meaning  by  the  brave  look,  to  inspire  some  notion  of  a 
hero  beforehand.  Then  we  set  the  men  in  phalanxes  and 
squadrons,  where  the  personality  itself  is  taken  away,  and 
a  vast  impersonal  person  called  an  army,  a  magnanimous 
and  brave  monster,  is  all  that  remains.  The  masses  of 
fierce  color,  the  glitter  of  the  steel,  the  dancing  plumes,  the 
wavbig  flags,  the  deep  throb  of  the  music  lifting  every  foot 
— ^under  these  the  living  acres  of  men,  possessed  by  the 
CMM  thought  of  playing  brave  to-day,  are  rolled  on  to 
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tattle.  Thunder,  fire,  dost,  blood,  groeiw— what  of  thete  ? 
-Hoobodf  think!  of  theie,  for  nobody  dares  to  think  till  the 
day  ia  over,  and  then  the  world  rejoicea  to  behold  a  new 
tateh  of  heroes.** 

Thrtt  Sisters  and  Three  Fbrtunes  ;  or  Rost,  Blanche  and 
Violet.  By  O.  H.  Lewes.  New  York :  Harper  f  Brothers. 

Mr.  Lewes  ia  an  anthor  very  little  known  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  first  work  of  his  which  has  been  reprmted. 
But  in  England  be  has  considerable  reputation  among  the 
higher  class  of  readers  and  men  of  taste  for  his  brilliant 
powers  of  mind  and  extensive  acquirements.  His  Bio- 
graphlcfti  History  of  Philosophy  we  have  never  seen,  hot 
we  have  observed  alluaons  to  it  in  other  publieations, 
exalting  it  to  a  very  high  rank  among  thoughtful  books. 
For  some  time,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  was  the  chief 
literary  critic  of  the  Westminster  Review,  and  many  of 
bis  articles  were  marked  by  strong  and  deep  thinking,  a 
little  injured  by  vagaries  of  expression.  In  a  novel  by 
such  a  writer  we  should  naturally  expect  more  than  a 
mere  love  story,  more  than  a  narrative  of  incidents  aiid 
representation  of  passions ;  and  he  has  not  disappointed  ex- 
pectation. Indeed  one  can  easily  see  that  the  book  ift 
based  on  a  philosophical  system,  and  that  more  is  meant 
than  directly  meets  the  eye.  The  characters  and  events 
all  illustrate  some  problems  in  metaphysici  and  ethics,  and 
refer  more  to  the  understanding  than  the  imagination. 
The  story  does  not  lack  interest,  nor  the  per»mages  cha- 
racter, but  both  are  o'erinformed  with  meditation.  Pine 
as  the  novel  undoubtedly  is,  the  author  has  not  given  it  (be 
requisite  artistical  finish  to  produce  an  harmonious  im- 
pression.  Speculation  on  matters  connected  with  litera- 
ture, art  and  politics,  essays  on  the  passions  and  the  will, 
appear  in  their  naked  character  amid  romantic  Incidents 
and  imaginative  representation.  The  author,  in  short, 
ought  to  have  made  his  book  altogether  didactic  or  alto- 
gether dramatic,  to  fulfill  the  requisitions  of  either  depart- 
ment. Had  he  fused  all  his  abstract  thought  and  practical 
speculation  in  the  alembic  of  the  imagination,  and  accord- 
ingly represented  all  in  the  concrete  form  of  character 
and  events,  the  result  would  hove  been  a  much  better 
novel. 


Evthanasy  ;  or  Happy  Talk  Toward  the  End  of  Lift.  By 
William  Mottntfordy  Author  of  MartyriOj  ^c,  fe.  Boston : 
Crosby  f  Nichols.   1  vol.  IZmo.  **  ^ 

The  anthor  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
meditative  writers  living.  Wo  are  not  aware  .that  his 
productions  have  had  an  extended  circuhition  out  of  New 
England,  i)^ere  they  are  very  popular,  and  if  they  have 
not,  we  hardly  know  of  a  better  serviee  we  could  do  our 
readers  than  to  adviM  them,  to  seek  his^  oompaaioudiip. 
Martyria  and  the  present  work  are  ^wo  books  which  no 
one  can  read  wilho^t  being  benefitted— without  Ji^ving  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  "  dread  soul  within  him,"  and  without 
feeling  a  warmer  love  of  his  race.  *'  Eutlianasy"  is  one 
of  those  volumes  which  win  their  way  into  the  heart  with 
a  toft  unconscious  persuasiyeness,  and  abide  iherf;  when 
they  have  once  found  an  caitrance.  The  author's  spirit  is 
rich,  sweet,  thoughtful,  teader— seeking  the  beauiiful  and 
the  good  by  a  spontaneous  instinct,  and  discerning  them 
of  tell,  with  the  subtilty  of  purity  in  things,  which  seem 
valueless  to  the  common  eye— and  while  jA  soars  into  the 
highest  regions  of  spiritual  contemplation,  can  still  survey 
practical  life  with  a  wisdom  and  sagacity  which  almost 
seem  incompatible  with  its  loftiness.  The  truth  is  that 
the  author  possesses  one  o(  the  rarest  things  ever  seen 
in  this  world—a  truly  spiritual  mind,  in  which  there  is 


estabUsbed  no  divorce  between  Um  ptmclieal  ud  ^ 
spiritoai,  the  oommoo  and  the  ideal.  Spiritailltywitk^ 
is  a  life— no  hearsay  or  Iflsaginasioa,  bat  aa  eApuiau. 
He  consequently  spiritualizes  the  bniiMn  m 
the  spiritual. 

The  work,  in  addition  to  its  own  stores  of  < 
thought,  has  many  a  jgolden  sentence  and  rbjon  (px. 
the  meditative  poets  of  Geitaany  and  FinglnmA,  w^ai 
lend  it  increased  richness  and  beauty. 

Ellen  MiddUton;  a  IWs.  By  Ladf  Gtorgiama  P^Oenm 
Author  of  GranUy  Memor.  New  Yoirk:  D.  Apr^am 
fCo.   iTol.Vkno. 

Grantly  Manor  is  a  novel  of  high  and  peeoliar  exeti- 
lence,  and  has  had  a  great  run.  Its  readers  threw  ihcs- 
selves  upon  the  present  work  as  soon  as  it  was  pobiiifhei 
their  expectations  whetted  by  the  memory  gf  uic  hcft 
The  result  has  been  comparative  disappoinunenL  The 
truth  is  Ellen  Middleton  preceded  Grantly  Manor,  a&J  s 
altogether  a  less  pleasing  production.  Canskler^  hovers. 
as  the  first  work  of  the  author,  it  is  rich  iA.|>romiM  3M 
by  no  means  insignificant  in  performance.  The  charecier^ 
are  strongly  drawn  and  well  discriminated,  am!  lit 
passions  with  which  it  deals  are  of  that  potent  kind  vhi€: 
test  a  novelist's  strength  and  daring.  The  diffiralty  viit 
the  book  is  not  its  lack  of  power,  but  its  lack  of  botBt.j 
interest.  The  characters  and  incidents  are  too  ainch  ias& 
up  in  the  author's  mind— enclosed,  as  it  were,  inapecB.sL' 
domain,  and  colored  by  one  peculiar  experience  of  Ui^- 
to  give  that  satisfaction  which  results  from  a  delioeaUi.: 
of  actual  life,  or  from  vivid  and  beautiful  ideal  creaii<jaft 
There  is  too  much  agony,  and  anguish,  and  hyperboUa- 
emotion,  and  splitting  of  the  heart,  and  such  like  rioen^ 
in  spiritual  misery  and  ruin.  The  elegance,  ekiqueucc 
and  sweetness  of  the  author's  style,  and  the  high  n»L>n, 
and  religious  character  of  her  mind,  appear,  however,  u 
Ellen  Middleton  as  in  Grantly  Manor,  and  with  the  tei- 
vantage  of  as  good  a  story  would  produce  as  agreeable  hi. 
impression. 

History  of  Mary,  Qneen  of  Saotts.*  By  Ja«ob  Mken.  W%n. 
Engravings.  New  -York :  Hmper  ^  Bntkers.  J  cc 
16lfM.  '    . 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  popular  histories  which  Mr 
Abbott  is  preparing  for  his  countrymen.  The  tufke  a:.' 
object  will  considerably  differ  from  the  conumjn  bisi^'' 
rical  works  in  circulation.  Mr.  Abbott  considers  i^* 
the  situation  and  principles  of  American  readers  reqcirt 
views  of  historical  events  different  from  thoae  tbey  w(^*. 
obtain  from  foreigners.  The  present  work  is  devoted  ^^ 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  thrilling  stories  in  hie>toncfe 
literature— the  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Sooita.  It  -: 
elegantly  and  truthfully  written,  and  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  the  volume  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 


Maeaulay^s  History  of  England. 

The  Harpers  have  received  from  the  anthor,  in  ahee-^ 
thcfirst  and  seooad  volomes  of  **  The  History  of  Eag^bizkj 
from  the  Accession  of  James  II.,  by  T.  B.  Maeaalay. 
Por  these  tbey  pay  one  hondred  guineas  a  vcAune.  The 
work  itself  .will  doubtless  create  as  great  a  Mir  as  any  btX't 
published  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Every  body  ;* 
curious  especially  to  discover  the  style  which  Macaniay  hs* 
adopted— ttat  of  his  Essays  being  too  brisk,  briUlnnt  as^ 
epigrammatic  for  an  historian.  It  will  probably  be  istvsr- 
thing  like  that  of  the  Preface  to  the  "  Lays  of  Anciea^ 
Rome,"  or  that  of  Us  latest  article  on  Lord  Chatham. 
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